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JAMES KIEKE PAULDING, 


la (IcsocndefI ri’f>m ono of tlie early pioneers of 
the State of Now York, who appears in the an¬ 
cient records of Ulster County, of which he was 
sheriff in the time of Governor Dongan, some¬ 
th ugh as TIondriok Pauldiiiok, somotiines as Hein- 
riok Paiildoii, and at olhors Henry Pawling, which 
was probably his English name, being so written 
in a grant oL* four thousand acres of land in Dutch¬ 
ess County to his widow Eltije Pawling, by King 
■William the Third. Tliis confusion of names is to 
ho partly traced to tlio struggle for ascendency 
between the Dutch and English languages, and 
partly to the carclessnass of the writers, who were 
not mucli pnictised in orthograidiy; so that from 
these causes it remains doubtful whether Henry 
Pawling was of English or Dutch extrac^tion. 

Subso<iuently to tins grant of King William the 
family removed to Dutchess County, a township 
of which is still called after their name. The 
grandfatlior of the subj<‘ct of this sketch, many 
years previous to the Kevolution, settled in the 
county ol‘ Wost<shestper, on a farm still in posses- 
sit)u of his dosoendants. lie always wrote his 
nanu^ Paiibling, wlnchhas been ever since adopted 
by that branch of the family, though that of Paw¬ 
ling luis been rot-jwnod by the others. The rosi- 
dojHie of Pauhliiig’B father being “within the 
lines,” that is in the district intervening between 
the Britlsli army at Now York and the American 
forces in the Highlands, and he being a somewhat 
distingiiisbed Whig of the good old revolutionary 
stamj), his ftmiily waw exposed to the insults and 
depredations of the Jagai’s, the Tories, and tho 
Cow lioys. He removed liis family in oonso- 
quonoe to Dutchess County, where he possessed 
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some property. Here Paulding was born, August 
22, 1779, at a place called Pleasant Valley. His 
father who, previous to the commencement of the 
Revolution, had acquired a competency, took a de¬ 
cided and active part in the pr^minary struggles; 
was a leader of me Whig party in the county of 
Westchester; a member of the first Committee of 
Safety, and subsequently Commissary General of 
the New York Continental quota of troops. When, 
in consequence of the total extinction of the public 
credit, and the almost hopeless state of the good 
cause, it was sometimes impossible to procure the 
necessary supplies for the American army then 
occupying the highlands of the Hudson, he made 
use of his own credit with his neighbors, the far¬ 
mers, and became responsible for large sums of 
money. At the conclusion of the war, on pre¬ 
senting his accounts to the Auditor-General, this 

g ortiou of thorn was rejected on the ground that 
e was not authorized to make these pledges in 
behalf of government. He retired a ruined man, 
was throwninto a prison, which accidentally taking 
fire, he walked home and remained unmolested by 
his creditors. He could never be persuaded to 
renew his application to government; would never 
accept any office ; and &ongh he lived to a great 
age made no exertions whatever to retrieve his 
fortunes. His wife, who was the main stay of 
the fiimily, and a woman of great energy, industry, 
and economy, survived him several year-s and died 
still more aged. 

After the peace the femily returned to their 
former abode in Westchester, where Paulding was 
educated at the village school, a log-house nearly 
two miles distant from his residence, in which he 
I'eceived all the learning he over acquired from 
the tuition of others, so that he may be fairly con¬ 
sidered a self-made < man. Here he remained at 
home until he arrived at manhood, when he came 
to the oity of New York. His first sojourn in the 
city was with the late Mr, William Irving, who 
had married his sister, a man of wit and genius, 
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whose home was the familiar resoii: of a knot of 
young men of a similar stamp, who were members 
of the Oalliopean Society, one of the first purely 
literary institutions established in the city * He 
also became intimate at this time with Wasliing- 
ton Irving, whose elder brother William maiTied 
Paulding’s sister, and in connexion with whom he 
made his first literary venture in the publication 
of the series of periodical essays entitled Salmor 
gundi; or the Whim-Whams and Opinions of 
Lanncelot Langstaff and others^ which were is¬ 
sued by David Longworth, a respectable but 
whimsical bookseller of the times, who, in virtue 
of having a copy of Boydell’s Shakespeare, the 
plates of which lie exhibited in his second story, 
el instened his shop the Shakespeare Gallery; some¬ 
times, too, calling it on the title-pages of his puh- 
lications the Sentimental E[acure’s Ordinary. He 
was an oxteiisivo pulilislier of plays foreign and 
native, and became famous for his enterprise of the 
Hew York Direchiry.t 

The first number of Salmagundi a])pearod Sa¬ 
turday, January 24, 18(l7, in an oigliteenmo. of 
twenty pages. It closed with the issue of number 
twenty, January 25,1808. It was tlie joint work 
of Paulding and Irving, with tlie cxccjition of the 
poetical epistles and tliree or four of the prose 
articles, which were from tlie pen of William Ir¬ 
ving. The work was a brilliant success from the 
start. The humors of the town wore hit olf with 
a freshness which is still unexhausted to the read¬ 
ers of an entirely diirerciit generation. It dis¬ 
closed, too, the literary faculties of the writers, 
hoth very young men, with a rich promise tor the 
future, in delicate shades of observation, tbo more 
pungent traits of satire, and a hapjiy vein of de¬ 
scription which grew out of an uadfectod love of 
nature, and was enlivened by studies in the best 
school of English poetry. When tlie work was 
concluded its two chief authors pursued their lite¬ 
rary career a^iai’t; but it is noticeable as an exhi¬ 
bition of their kindly character, that the early 


* Ono of tho mcmTjorft of this sooloty was Richard Bingham 
Davis, wlio •was irmch admired for his poetical talents. In his 
appearance and mamiurs ho is said to have reminded his asso- 
ciatos of Oliver Ooldsinith. Ills person wna clumsy, his man- 
nor awk'ward, his speech oraharraesod, and his sinmlicity most 
remarkable in ono who had betm born and broujrht up in the 
midst of a crowd of his fellow creatures. IIo was born in Now 
York, August 21,17T1, was educated at Columbia College, mo¬ 
destly pursued the business of his father, In carving or sculp¬ 
ture In wood, but was induced In 1790 to undertake the edi¬ 
torial department of the Diary, a daily gazette published iu 
Now York, for wliJch ho wrote during a year. IIo was too sen¬ 
sitive, and hla litemry tastes, which lay in the dlroctiou of the 
hollos lottros, were too dolicuto for tills pursuit. Ho next en¬ 
gaged mercantile afBiirs. In 1799 he fell a victim to the yel¬ 
low fever thou prevailing in Now Tork, carrying tiie seeds of 
tho disoaso with him to New Brunswick, Now Jersey, where ho 
died in his twenty-oighth year. Ills poems were expressions 
of personal feeling and sentiment, and have a tinge of melan¬ 
choly. They wore collected by his fi'lcnds of tho Oalliopean 
Society after his death and published by Swords in 1807, with 
a well written prt'fatory memoir from tho pen of John T. 
Irving. An “ Ode to Imagination” shows his earnestness, as a 
clover “Elegy on an Old Wig found in tbo street,” does bis hu¬ 
mor. IIo was also a contributor to tho Drone papers in the 
Now York Magazine, where ho drew a wall wiltton character 
of himself under tho name of Martlet 
+ “Diivid Longworth, an eccentric bookseller, who had filled 
a large niMirtment with the valnablo engravings of BoydcH’s 
Shakespeare Gallery, magnificently framed, and had nearly 
obscured the fi*ont of his house witli a huge sign,—a colossal 
painting, In vMaro scitro, of the crowning of ShakeSTJoarc. 
Longworth had an extmordinary propensity to publish elegant 
works, to the gr(»iii gratification of persons of taste, and the no 
enaall diminution of Ids own slender fortune,”—Preface to Sal¬ 
magundi X’aris edition. 1834 


partnership in Salinaguntli has never been dis¬ 
solved by a division of the joint stock between the 
owners of the sepai*ate articles. The whole is 
included in the incomplete stereotype edition of 
Paulding’s works. In 1819 a second series of the 
work was published, which was entirely fi’om his 
hand. Though not unsuccessful, it was not re¬ 
ceived by the public as its predecessor. Tlie 
“ town” interest had diminished. More than ten 
years had elajised; the writer was then engaged 
in official duties at Washington; his mind had iis- 
sumed a graver cast, and tlie second series of Sal¬ 
magundi is deficient in that buoyant spirit of viva¬ 
city which is one of tho distinguishing features of 
the first. 

About the period of tho commonceraont of tho 
second war with England, his feelings being 
strongly excited by the position of afiairs of the 
times, he published Th>e Direriing History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan^ in llio style of 
Arbuthnot, in which tho United States and Eng¬ 
land are represented as private individuals, i'ather 
and S(m engaged in a domestic feud. In iJiis work 
the policy and conduc.t of England towards tho 
United States is keenly hut go()d-luiint>redly sa¬ 
tirized, so much so that the whole was re])ublished 
in numbora in one of tho British journals. It 
passed through several editions, one of which is 
embellished with several capibil illustrations by 
Jarvis, and was among tho most successful of the 
author’s productions. In the volume of Harpers’ 
edition or this tale it is Ibllowed by another in tho 
same vein called the History of Uncle 8am and 
his Boys. 

Tlie Diverting History wus tbllowc'd by a ptX'iu 
entitled The Lay of the HeoUish Biddlef a frt'O 
parody of tho Lay ol‘ the J^ast Minstn'l, which ap- 
])oared anonymously, like most of J’auiding’s ear¬ 
lier writings. This [iroduction is jirinciiially de¬ 
voted to satirizing the predatory wuu'laro of the 
British on Chesapeake Ihiy, and, what is sonie- 
wffiat roniai*kable, was published in a very linnd- 
somo style in Loudon with a preface highly ct)m- 
plinicntaiy to the author. Tho hero is Admiral 
Cookbum, and tho principal incident the burning 
and sacking tho little town of Havre do Grace on 
tho coast of Maiyland. It had at tliat lime what; 
might bo called the distinction of provoking a 
fierce review from the London Quarterly. Iti is 
clover as a [larody, and contains many juissagcs 
entirely original and of no iiujonsidenible beauty. 

Paulding soon after publisliod a pamphlet in 
proso, The United States and England., taking uji 
tho defence of tho country against tho attack of 
the London Quarterly in its famous review of In- 
gersoll’s Inohiijuin Letters. Tho sale of the work 
was interrupted by the failure of tho publisher 
about tho time of its publication, it liowever 
attracted the notice of President Madison, ami 
paved tlie way for tlie subHoquent ])olitical career 
of the author. Tho design ol' the woi‘k was to 
expose the imwarrantablo course of tlio Quarterly 
in drawing general conclusions from solitary ex¬ 
amples, and for this purpose the author cites in¬ 
stances from tho newspapers of England and other 


* Tlio liay of tho ScottlHh FlUdlo; a Talc of Havre do Gfm^o. 
Biippo.«ied to bo writ!on by Walter Bcoit, Eho. Jh'JrBt AujcrlcMi. 
from thofoTirth Kdlnbnr^di edition. Now York: luttkcei) attd 
Bradford, 1818. 82mo. pp. 
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sonroos to show that if these are to be assumed as 
the standard of national morality or manners the 
English are far in advanoo of the Americans in 
vulgarity, vice, and depravity. 

This was followed up, in 1822, by A Shetch of 
Old England hy a ffew England Man^ purporting 
to be a narrative of a tour in that country. It 
commences with an account of various travelling 
incidents humorously narrated; but the writer 
soon passes to a discussion of the social, religious, 
and political points of difference between the two 
nations, which occupies the chief portion of the 
volumes. In 1824 he returned to this subject in 
a new satire on the English travellers, John Bull 
in America ; or the New Munchausen^ purporting 
to be a tour of a cockney English traveller in the 
United States. It exhibits a broad caricature of 
the ignorant blunders and homebred prejudices of 
this class of national libellers, equally provocative 
of laughter and contempt. The hero, through 
various chances, frequently encounters a shrewd 
little Erenchman wearing a white hat, draped in 
white dimity, with gold ear-rings, who, from 
meeting so continually, he is at length convinced 
is seeking an opportunity to rob, if not to murder 
him. 

In 1815, after a tour through Virginia, he wrote 
Letters from the Souths by a Northern Man^ prin- 
ci])ally occupied Avith sketching the beauties of 
the scenery and the manners of the people of the 
“ Ancient Dominion.” The author digresses to 
various subjects, on which he delivers his opinions 
with his usual straightforward frankness. 

In 1818 apj)eared his principal poetical produc¬ 
tion, The Baclcwoodsman^ an American poem in 
sentiment, scenery, and incidents. It is in six 
books of some five hundred lines each, written in 
the heroic measure. Basil, the hero, appears at 
the o])emng as a rural laborer on the banks of the 
Hudson, reduced to poverty by being confined a 
whole winter by sickness. On the approach of 
spring he is attract,ed by reports of the fertility of 
the '\V’ost, the cheapness of the land, and the pros¬ 
pect of improving his condition, and resolves to 
seek his fortune in that far distant paradise. Ho 
abandons his liome, and proceeds on his adven¬ 
ture accompanied by his wife and family. The 
wanderoria farewell, as he tuinis a last hxik on the 
course of the Iladson through the Highlands, is a 
pleasant passage of description; and the journey 
through Jersey and Pennsylvania to the Ohio, 
presents various little incidents, as woh as 
sketches of scenery evidently drawn from the 
life hy a true lover of nature. Arrived at Pitts¬ 
burg, ho proceeds with a company of emi¬ 
grants ho finds colleotod tliero to his destination 
ill one of those primitive vessels called Broad- 
Uorns, which have hocomo almost obsolete since 
the introduction of steamers. Hero the progress 
of an infant settlement is sketched, and the author,, 
after seeing Basil comfortably lioused, loaves him 
somewhat abrti])tly to plunge into the desert wild, 
and introduce his readers to the Indian prophet, 
wlio, in conjunction with some renegade whites, 
WiLH at that time employed in stirring up the 
savages to take ])artin the approaching hostilities 
Tbotwe^en the United States and England, and by 
wliom the little sottlernout of Basil and his com¬ 
panions is subso(iuontly ravaged and destroyed. 
War ensues; the backwoodsmen with Bash at 


their head pursue the savages, and finally over¬ 
take them; a bloody fight follows; the prophet 
falls by the hand of Basil, and the savages are 
completely routed. Basil returns home; peace is 
restored, and he passes the remainder of his hi'e 
in prosperity and honor. The poem closes with 
a glowing apostrophe to the native land of the 
author. 

The descriptive parts of this poem are perhaps 
the best portions of the work. The versification 
is in general vigorous and glowing, though there 
are not a few occasional exceptions, together with 
some inaccuracies of expression, which the author 
would probably now correct were a new edition, 
called for. The Backwoodsman belongs to the 
old school of poetry, and met with but ordinary 
success at home, though translations of a poi*tion 
were published and praised in a literary periodical 
of the time at Paris. 

The scene of Paulding’s first novel is laid 
among the early Swedish settlers on the Dela¬ 
ware. It was originally called Konigsmarlc^ or 
the Long Finne^ a name that occurs in our early 
records, but the title was changed in a subsequent 
edition to Old Times in the ^ew Worlds for rea¬ 
sons set forth in the publisher’s notice. It was 
divided into separate books, each preceded by an 
introductory chapter after the manner of Pield- 
ing’s Tom Jones, and having little connexion -with 
the story. They are for the most part satirical, 
and in the progress of the narrative the author 
parodies Horna of the Fitful Head in the person 
of Bombie of the Frizzled Head, an ancient 
colored virago. 

In 1826 he wrote Merry Tales of the Three 
Wise Men of Qotham^ prefixeed by a grave disser¬ 
tation on the existence and locality of that re¬ 
nowned city. This was a satire on. Mr. Owen’s 
system of Socialism, which then first began to at¬ 
tract attention in the United States, on Phreno¬ 
logy, and the legal maxim of Gateat Emptor^ 
each exemplified in a separate story. The Three 
Wise Men are introduced at sea in the famous 
Bowl, relating in turn their experience with a 
view of dissipating the ennui of the voyage. 

This was followed by The Traveller''s Guide^ 
which was mistaken for an actual itinerary, in 
consequence of which it was christened somewhat 
irreverently The New BilgrirrCs Brogress. It is 
a burlesque ou the grandiloquence of the current 
Guide Books, and the works of English travellers 
in America, It exhibits many satirical sketches 
of fashionable lite and manners, and will be a 
trcasui’e to future antiquaries for its allusions to 
scones and persons who flourished at the time 
when, as the writer avers, the dandy must never, 
under any temptation, extend his morning prome¬ 
nade wostwardly, and step beyond the northwest 
corner of Chambers street, all beyond being vul¬ 
gar terra incognita to tlie fasliionable world. 
Union Square was then a diminutive Dismal 
Swamp, and Thirteenth street a lamentable resort 
of cockney sportsmen. This was in 1828, when 
to he mistress of a throe-story brick house, with 
mahogany folding doors, and marble mantel^ was 
the highest ambition of a fashionable belle. After 
exhausting l^ew York, the tourist recommends 
one of those “ sumptuous aquatic^ palaces,” the 
safety barges, which it grieves him to see axe 
altnost deserted for the swifter steamers, most 
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especially by those wliose time being wortli 
notlhng, they are anxious to save as much of it 
as possible. In one of these he proceeds leisurely 
up the river to Albany, loitering by the way, no¬ 
ticing the various towns and other objects of 
interest, indulging in a variety of philosophical 
abstractions and opinions, now altogether con¬ 
signed to the dark ages. Finally he arrives at 
Balston and Saratoga by stage-coach, where he 
makes himself merry with foibles of the elite, the 
mnncGuvres of discreet mothers, the innocent arts 
of their unsophisticated daughters, and the deplo¬ 
rable fate of all grey-whiskered bachelors, who 
seek tlieir helpmates at fashionable watering- 
places. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with rules for the behavior of young ladies, mar¬ 
ried people, and bachelors young and old, at the 
time-renowned springs. A nnniber of short 
stories and sketches are interspersed through the 
volume, which is liiglily characteristic of the 
author’s peculiar humors. 

Tales of the Good Woman^ by a Donbiful Gen- 
tleman^ followed in sequence, and soon ai'tor ap- 
eared The Booh of Bt. JTicholas^ ])nrporting to 
e a translation from some curious old Dutch le¬ 
gends of Now Amsterdam, but emanating ex¬ 
clusively from the fertile imugination of the 
author, lie commemorates most especially the 
few quaint old Dutch buildings, with the gable- 
ends to the streets, and steep roofs edged like 
the teeth of a saw, the hv^t of which iiuiintained 
its station in New street until within a few years 
past as a bakery famous for Nevv Year Cakes, but 
at length fell a victim to the spirit of “progress. ” 

The JDv Lehman^a Fireside^ a story founded on 
the manners of the ohl Dutch settlers, so charm¬ 
ingly sketched by Mrs. G rant* in the Memoirs of an 
American Lady, next made its appoaranoo. It is 
wx’itton in the author’s happiest vein, and was 
tlio most popular of all his productions. It wont 
through six editions within the year; was re- 
pnbliidied in London, and translated into the 
French and Dutch languages. This work w'as 
succeeded by Westward IIo I the scone of which is 
principally laid in Kentucky, though tlio story is 
commenood in Virginia. The Dutchman’s Fireside 
was published in Paris under the title of Le Coin dm 
Fen d^ua Rollandais. For e^icli of those novels 
the author, as we are assured, received the then 
and still important sum of fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars from the publishers on delivery of the manu¬ 
script. 

A Life of Washington^ principally prepared for 


♦ Jifrfl. Grant waa born In Glasgow?' In 1755, tba daughter of 
Duncan M’Viokar, who came in her childhood to Amorioaas 
an ofttcer in the British anny. He roelded at different partw 
of New York; for n time at Albany and at Oswego, visiting tho 
hontjer sottJonionts. This roaidence afforded Mrs. Grout the 
material for tlie admirable descriptions which sho afterwards 
wrote of manners in this state as they existed beJhi'o thcEevo- 
iution. In 176S she returned to Scotland. In 1779 she was 
manlt'd to the Tiev. Jainos Grant, the miJiiater of Laggan in 
the Highlands, becoming his widow in l&Ol. After this, she 
turned her thoughts to lihirature, first publishing a volume 
of Poonifi In IRi 8; then her luettors from the Mountains, 
a selection from her correspondence from 1778 to 1804, in 
1806. Her Memoirs of an American Lady was published in 
1806; her Essays on the Superstitions of the Iiighlands in 
1811; and a Poem, Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen, in 1814 
Daring her latter years she was quite a colobilty in Edin¬ 
burgh, flgui'ing pleasantly In the Diary of Walter Scott, who 
^ew up the rnoinorial which secured her a pension of one 
hundred pouiids from George IV. She died Nov. 7,1888, at 
the age of elghty-threo. 


the use of the more youthful class of readers, suo- 
ceeded these works of imagination. It was origi¬ 
nally published in two small volumes, and after- 
\varcls incorporated writh Harpei’s’ Family Libra¬ 
ry. Five thousand copies wore contracted for 
with the publishers for distribution in the public; 
schools. It is an admirable production, and 
shows conclusively that the author is ecpially 
qualified for a difierent sphere of literature from 
that to which he hiis principally devoted Jiiniself. 
Though written with a steady glow of patriotism, 
and a full perception of the exalted character and 
services of the Father of his country, it is pure 
from all approaches to infiation, exaggeration, 
and bombast. The style is characterized by sim¬ 
plicity combined with vigor; the iian-ative is 
clear and sufficiently coinous without redun¬ 
dancy, comprising all the important events of the 
life of the hero, interspersed with various cha¬ 
racteristic anecdotes whieli give additional inter¬ 
est to the work, without degrading it to mere 
gos-iip, and is strongly imbued with the nation¬ 
ality of the author. Being addressed to tlio 
youthful reader, ho frequently ])auses in his nar- 
rativci to inculcate the exami>lo of Washington’s 
])rivate and public virtues on his readers. Tlie 
character of Washington, as summed up at the 
conclusion, is one of the most (complete wo have 
ever met with. 

In 1880, about the period that wbat is known 
as the Missouri Question was greatly agiiating 
the ccumtry, both North and ISoutli, he ])ui)lishe(l 
a review of the institution, under tlie title of 
Slavery in the Ifnitvd Bt<(te,% in winch he regards 
the subject with strong sontlicrn sympathies. He 
considers slavery as the oflspring of war; as an 
expedient of humanity to prevent tlie massaiu’e 
of prisoners by savage and barbarous tribes and 
nations, who having iio system for the exchange 
of prisonci’s, and no means of securing tluan, have 
in all time x>ast been accustomed to put to death 
those whoso services tliey did not re<iuiro Jis 
slaves. lie treats the subject- with rcfereiuio both 
to divine and hninan laws, and jiassing from 
theory to the practical question as applit'able t.o 
the United Statc\4, places before Ids rentiers tlu; 
consetiucnces, first of universal emancipation, 
next of political and social equality, and lastly of 
amalgamation. 

The last of Paulding’s avowed publicalions are 
The Old Continental^ or the Friee of Liberty, a 
Revolutionary story, The Pwritan and hu 
Daughter^ the scene of winch is ^airily in Eng¬ 
land, partly in the United Htiitos, an<l a volume 
of American Plays,* in conjunclitin with his 
youngest son William Irving ihnihling, then a 
youth under ago. The ])l(>t.s of these pieces iiro 
dofeclivo, and the incidents not su/IlcicntJy dra¬ 
matic, but Uio dialogue exliibits uo ijiconsiderable 
♦degree of the vis eoinlca. 

This closes our Oiihilogue of the chief produt;- 
tiotis of the author, which a])peared at dillbront 
intorviils during a period of nearly half a century. 


* Auiorican Comodios hy J. Tv. Paiildinf; and William Irvin#? 
Panldiui?, Oontonth—TIu^ Biicktailn, or Ainori<*.ttnH in Eng¬ 
land; Tho NoUlo Evilo; Miwlmon All, or the <)ur« of Tjovo; 
Antipathies, or tho EnthuBlut-tH by tho Eiirs, Tiio Ar»t of thcuo 
woa the only one by the flathor. it win ■wriitou Hhortly aft-er 
tho oonoluwon of tlm War of 181^, Tho volunui wtw published 
by Oaroy & Hart In Phlladolidihi, In 1H47. 
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Most of them wore republished in a uniform stereo¬ 
typed edition by Harper and Brothers in 1835. 
They constitute, however, only a portion of his 
writings, wliich many of them appeared anony¬ 
mously, and aro dispersed through various period¬ 
icals and newspapers, among which are the 
New York Mirror, the Analectic, the Knicker¬ 
bocker, and 'Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, the Democratic Boviow, the United States 
Review, the Literary World, Wheaton’s Nation¬ 
al Advocate, the National Intelligencer, the 
Southern Press, the Washington Union, <&c., <&c. 
lie also contributed two articles to a volume by 
different hands edited by the late Robert C. Sands, 
whimsically entitled Tales of the Glauber Spa. 
These contributions were, Gliilde Roeliff's Pil¬ 
grimage.^ and Selim the Friend of Maakind. The 
former is a burles(juo on fashionable tours, the 
latter exposes the indiscreet attempts of over- 
zealous [)hilanthropists to benelit mankind. Most 
of these contributions were anonymous, and many 
of them gratuitous; to others ho affixed his name, 
on the requisition of tlio publishers. The collec¬ 
tion would form many volumes, comprising a 
great variety of subjects, and exhibiting almost 
every diversity of style “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” 

A favorite mode of our author is that of em¬ 
bodying and exemplifying some sagacious moral 
in a brief story or allegory, either verso or prose, 
speoimens of which may be seen in the Literary 
World under the caption of Odds and FndSy by 
an Obsolete Author.^ in the New York Mirror, 
Graham’s Magazine, and other periodicals. 

He has also occasionally amused himself with 
the compoaition of Fairy I'alos, and is the author 
of an anonymous volume published in 1838 by 
Appleton, called A Gift from Fairy Land., beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by designs from Chapman. We 
are informed that only one thousand coj)ies of 
this work were contracted for by its publisher, 
five hundred of which were taken by a London 
bookseller. It appeax'cd subHe(iueutly to the 
stereotyped edition of Harper aucl Brothei’S, and 
is not included in the series, which has never been 
completed, owing, we aro informed, to some diffi¬ 
culties between the author and his publishers, in 
consoquenoo of which it is now extremely difficult 
to procure a comploto set of Ids works. 

in almo4 all the writings of Paulding there is 
occasionally infused a dash of his peculiar vein of 
Immorous satire and keen sarcastic irony. To 
tlxoHO not familianzed with his manner, such is 
the imposing gravity, that it is sometimes some¬ 
what difficult to decide when ho is jesting and 
when ho is in earnest. This is on tlie whole a 
great disadvantage in an ago when irony is seldom 
resoi'ted to, ami has occasioiuilly subjected the 
author to censure for opinions wliich ho does not 
sanction. His most prominent characteristic is, 
however, that of nationality. Ho found his inspi¬ 
ration at liomo at a time when American woods and 
holds, and Americiin traits of society, were gene¬ 
rally supposed to furnish little if any materials 
for originality. He not merely drew ids nourish¬ 
ment from his native soil, but whenever ^‘that 
mother of a mighty race” was assailed from 
abroad by accumulated injuries and insults, stood 
nj) manfully in defence of her rights and her honor. 
Elo has never on any occasion bowed to the su¬ 


premacy of European example or European 
criticism; he is a stern republican in all his 
writings. 

Fortunately he lias lived to see a new era dawn¬ 
ing on his country. He has seen his country be¬ 
come intellectually, as well as politically, indepen¬ 
dent, and strong in the result he labored and 
helped to achieve, he may now look back with 
calm equanimity on objects which once called for 
serious opposition, and laugh where the satiiist 
once raged. 

Though a literary man by profession, he has, 
ever since the commencement of the second war 
with England, turned his mind occasionally to¬ 
wards politics, though never as an active politi¬ 
cian. His writings on this subject have been 
devoted to the support of those great principles 
which lie at the root of the republican system, 
and to tlio maintenance of the rights of his 
country Avlienever assailed from any quarter. 
His ])rogress in life has been upwards. In 181T 
or ’15 he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, then first established. 
After holding this position for a few years, he 
resigned to take the office of Navy Agent for the 
port of New York, which he held twelve years 
under different administrations, and finally re¬ 
signed on being placed at the head of the Navy 
Department by President Van Buren. We have 
heard him state with some little pride, that all 
these offices were bestowed without any solicita¬ 
tion on his part, or that of his friends, so far as 
he knew. 

After presiding over the Navy Department 
nearly the entire term of Mr. Van Buren’s ad¬ 
ministration, he, according to custom, resigned 
his office on the inauguration of President Har¬ 
rison, and soon afterwards retired to a pleasant 
country residence on the east bank of the Hud¬ 
son, in the county of Dutchess, where he now 
resides. 



Paulding's Bosideuco. 


Here, in the midst of his gi'and-children, en¬ 
joying as much health as generally falls to the lot 
of tlirecscoro and fifteen, and still preserving in 
all their freshness those rural tastes acquired in 
his youth, nature has rewarded her early votary 
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in the calm pursuits of agriculture, lettered ease, 
and retirement. In a late visit we paid Mm at 
Hyde Park, lie informs ns, lie had visited the city 
hut twice in the last ten yearn, and gave Ms daily 
routine in the following cheerful summary. “ I 
smoke a little, read a httle, write a little, rumi¬ 
nate a little, grumble a little, and sleep a great 
deal. I was once great at puUing up weeds, to 
which I have a mortal antipathy, especially bnllb- 
eyes, wild carrots, and toad-flax—^alias butter and 
eggs. But my working days are almost over. I 
find that carrying seventy-five years on my 
shoulders is pretty nearly equal to the same num¬ 
ber of pounds, and instead of laboring myself, 
sit in the shade watching the labors of others, 
which I find quite sufficient exercise.” 

A EITBAL LOVEH—FEOM AIT EPISODE IN THE LAY OF THE SCOT- 
TlSn FIDDLE. 

Close in n darksome corner sat 
A scowling wight with old wool hat, 

Tliat dangled o’er his sun-burnt brow. 

And many a gaping rent did show. 

Ilis heard in grim luxuriance grew; 

His great-toe peep’d from either shoe; 

His brawny elbow shone all bare; 

All matted was his carrot hair; 

And in his sad face you noight see, 

The withering look of poverty. 

He seem’d all desolate of heart, 

And in the revels took no part; 

Yet thoso who watch’d his blood-shot eye. 

As the light diincers flitted by, 

Might jealousy and dark despair, 

And love detect, all mingled there. 

He never turn’d Ids eye away 
From one fair dauisel passing gay; 

But ever in her airy round, 

"Watch’d her quick step and lightsome bound, 
^lerevex' in the dance she turn’d, 

He turn’d his eye, and that eye burn’d 
Witli such fierce spleen, that, sooth to say, 

It made the gazer turn away. 

Who was the damsel passing fair, 

That caus’d his eyeballs thus to glare ? 

It was the blooming Jersey maid, 

Tliat our iioor wight’s tough heart betray’d. 

By l^oinpton’s stream, that silent flows, 

"w here many a wild-flower heedless blows, 
UnmarkM by any human eye, 

XTnpluek’d by any passer-by, 

There stands a churoh, whose whiten’d side 
Is by the traveller often spied, 

G-littoring among the branches fair 
Of locust trees that flourish there. 

Along the margin of the tide, 

That to the eye just soeins to glide, 

And to the list’ning ear ne’er throws 
A munnur to disturb repose, 

Tlio stately elm majestic towers, 

The lord of Pompton’s fairy bowers. 

The willow, that its branches waves, 

O’er neighborhood of rustic graves, 

Oft when the summer south-wind blows, 

Its tMrsty tendrils, playful throws 
Into the river rambling there, 

TJie cooling influence to share 
Of the pure stream, that boars imprest 
Sweet nature’s imago in its breast. 

Sometimes on sunny Babbath day, 

Our ragged wight would wend his way 
To this Sdr ehuroli, and lounge about, 


With many an idle sunburnt lout, 

And stumble o'er the silent graves; 

Or where the weeping-willow waves. 

His listless length would lay him down. 

And spell the legend on the stone. 

’Twas here, as ancient matrons say, 

His eye first caught the damsel gay. 

Who, in the interval between 
The services^ oft tript the green, 

And threw her witching eyes about, 

To great dismay of bumpkin stout, 

Who felt Ms lieart rebellious beat, 

Whene’er those eyes he chanced to meet. 

As our poor wight all listless lay, 

Dozing the vacant hours away, 

Or watching with his half-shut eye 
'Hie buzzing flight of bee or fly. 

The beauteous damsel pass’d along, 

Humming a stave of sacred song. 

She threw her soft blue eyes askance. 

And gave the booby such a glance, 

That quick his eyes wide open flow. 

And his wide mouth flew open too. 

He gaz’d with wonder and surprise, 

At the mild lustre of her eyes, 

Her cherry lips, her dimpled cheek, 

Where Cupids play’d at hide and seek. 

Whence many an arrow well, 1 wot, 

Against the wight’s tough heart was shot. 

He follow’d her where’er she stray’d. 

While every look his love betray’d; 

And when her milking she would ply, 

Sooth’d her pleas’d oar with Rhino-Die, 

Or made the mountain cclioes ring, 

With the groat foals of John Paulding;— 

How he, stout moss-trooper bold, 

Refus’d the proffer’d glitl,eringgoUl, 

And to the giillant youth did cry, 

“One of us two must quickly die I ” 

On the rough meadow of his chock, 

The scythe he laid full twice a week, 

Foster’d the honors of his head, 

Tliat wide as soruboak branches sjiroad, 

With grape-vine juice, and bear’s-giNiase too, 

And dangled it in eelskin queue. 

In short, he tried each gentle art 
To anchor fast lier floating heart; 

But still she scorn’d his tender talo, 

And saw unmov’d his cheek grow pale, 

Flouted his suit wilh scorn so cold, 

And gave him oft the bug to liold. 

AN BVENINO WALK IN VinOINIA—FHOBC TUB LBTYEBS FT.OM 
TUB SOtrTlL 

In truth, the little solitary nook into which I am 
just now thrown, boars an aspect so interesting, 
tliat it is calculated to call up ilio most touchingly 
pleasing exertions, in the nunds of those who love 
to indulge in the contemplation of beautiful scenes. 
We are the sons of earth, and the indissoluble 
kindred between nature and man is demonstrated 
by our sense of her beauties. 1 shall not soon for¬ 
get last evening, which Oliver and myself spoilt 
at this place. It was such as can never he dcwirShed 
—I will tlioreforo not attenqit it; but it was still as 
the sleep of innoeeneo—^pure as otlicr, and bright 
as immortality. Having travelled only fourteen 
miles that day, I did not fliol tired as usual; and 
after supper strolled out alone along the wiiulings 
of a little stream about twenty yards wide, that 
skirts a narrow strip of green meadow, bctweou the 
brook and the high mountain at a little distance. 

You will confess my lamlseapi's are well wateri'd, 
for every one has a river. But such is the ease iu 
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this region, where all the passes of the mountains 
are made by little rivers, that in process of time 
have laboured through, and left a space for a road 
on their biinks. If nature will do these things, I 
can’t help it—not L In the course of the ramble 
the moon rose over the mountain to the eastward, 
which being just by, seemed to bring the planet 
equally near; and the briglit eyes of the stam began 
to glisten, as if weeping the dews of evening. I 
knew not the name of one single star. But what 
of that ? It is not necessary to be an astronomer, 
to contemplate with sublime emotions the glories of 
the sky at night, and the countless wonders of the 
universe. 

Those earthly godfathers of lieaven’s lights, 

TJiat give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their living nights, 

Than those that walk and wot not wlut they are. 

Mon may be loo wise to wonder at anything; as 
they may be too ignorant to see anytliin^ without 
wondering. There is rejison also to believe, that 
astronomers may bo sometimes so taken up with 
measuring the distances and magnitude of the stars, 
as to lose, in the intense minuteness of calculation, 
that noble expansion of feeling and intellect com¬ 
bined, which lifts from nature up to its great first 
cause. As respects myself, I know no more of the 
planets, than the man in the moon. I only contem¬ 
plate them as unapproachable, unextiuguishable 
^ fires, glittering afar off, in tliose azure fields whose 
* beauty and splendour have pointed them out as the 
abode of the Divinity; as such, they form bright 
linlcs in the chain of thought that leads directly to 
a contemplation of tlie Maker of heaven and earth. 
Napure is, indeed, the only temple worthy of the 
Deity. There is a mute eloquence in her smile; a 
majestic severity in her frown; a divine charm in 
her harmony; a speechless energy in her silence; a 
voice in her thunders, that no reflecting being can 
resist. It is in such scenes and seasons, that the 
heart is deepest smitten with the power and good¬ 
ness of Providence, and that the soul demonstrates 
its capacity for maintaining an existence independ¬ 
ent of matter, by abstracting itself from the body, 
and expatiating alone in the boundless regions of the 
past and the future. 

As 1 continued strolling forward, there gradually 
came a perfect calm—aud even the aspen-tree whis¬ 
pered no more. But it was not the deathlike calm 
of a winter’s night, when the northwest wind grows 
quiet, and the fl*osts begin in silence to forge fetters 
for the running brooks, and the gentle current of 
life, that flows through the veins of the forest. 
The voice of man and beast was indeed unheard; 
but the river murmured, and the insects ohii-ped in 
the mild summer evening. There is somethmg se¬ 
pulchral in the repose of a winter night; but in the 
genial seasons of the year, though the night is the 
emblem of repose, it is the repose of the couch—^not 
of the tomb—nature stiU breathes in the buzz of in¬ 
sects, the whisperings of the forests, and the mur¬ 
murs of the running brooks. We know she will 
awake in the morning, with her smiles, her bloom, 
her zephyrs, and warbling birds. “ In such a night 
as this,” if a man loves any human being in this 
wide world, ho will find it out,^ for there will his 
thoughts first centre. If he has in store any sweet, 
or bitter, or bitter-sweet recollections, which are lost 
in the bustle of the world, they will come without 
being called. If, in his boyish days, he wrestled, 
an<l wrangled, and rambled with, yet loved, some 
chubby boy, he will remember the days of his child¬ 
hood, its companions, cares, and pleasuxm If, in 
his days of romance, he used to walk of evening, 
with some blue-eyed, musing, melancholy maid, 


whom the ever-rolling wave of life dashed away 
from him for ever—^he will recall her voice, her eye, 
and her form. If any heavy and severe disaster has 
fallen on his riper manhood, aud turned the future 
into a gloomy and unpromising wilderness, he will 
feel it bitterly at such a time. Or if it chance that 
he is grown an old man, and lived to see all that 
owned his blood, or shared his affections, struck 
down to the earth like dead leaves in autumn; in 
such a night, he will call their dear shades around, 
and wish himself a shadow. 

jl teio of psENommN —pbom toe same. 

My good opinion of French people has not been 
weakened by experience. The bloody scenes of St. 
Domingo and of France, have, within the last few 
ycal's, brought crowds of Frenchmen to this land of 
the exile, and they are to he met with in every 
part of the United States. Wherever they are, I 
have found them accommodating themselves with a 
happy versatility, to the new and painful vicissi¬ 
tudes they had to encounter; remembering and 
loving the land of their birth, but at the same time 
doing justice to the land which gave them refuge. 
They are never heard uttering degrading compari¬ 
sons between their country and cm's; nor signalizing 
their patriotism, either by sneering at the land they 
have honoured with their residence, or outdoing a 
native-born demagogue in clamorous declamation, 
at the poll of an election. Poor as many of them 
are, in consequence of the revolutions of property in 
their native country, they never become beggars. 
Those who have no money turn the aeeomplish- 
meuts of gentlemen into the means of obtaining 
bread, and become the instruments of lasting benefit 
to our people. Others who have saved something 
from the wreck, either establish useful manufactures,. 
or retire into the villages, where they embellish 
society, and pass quietly on to the grave. 

In their amusements, or in their houi-s of relaxa¬ 
tion, we never find them outraging the decencies 
of society by exhibitions of beastly drunkenness, or 
breaking its peace by ferocious and bloody brawls 
at tavei'ns or in the streets. Their leisure hours are 
passed in a public garden or walk, where you will 
see them discussing matters with a vehemence which, 
in some people, would be the forerunner of blows, 
but which is only an ebullition of a national 
vivacity, which misfortune cannot repress, nor exile 
destroy. Or, if you find them not here, they are at 
some little evening assembly, to which they know 
how to communicate a gaiety and interest peculiar 
to French people. Whatever may be their poverty 
at home, they never exhibit it abroad in rags and 
dirtiness, but keep their wants to themselves, and 
give their spirits to others; thus making others 
happy, when they have ceased to be so themselves. 

This subject recalls to my mind the poor Chevalier, 
as we used to call him, who, of all the men I ever 
saw, bore adversity the best It is now fifteen 
years since I missed him at his accustomed walks-— 
where, followed by his little dog, and dressed in his 
long blue surtout, old-fashioned cocked hat, long 
queue, and gold-headed cane, with the ribbon of 
some order at his button-hole, he carried his bwket 
of cakes about every day, except Sunday,^ rain or 
shine. He never asked anybody to buy his cakes, 
nor did he look as if he wished to ask. I never, 
though I used often to watch him, either saw him 
smile, or heard him speak to a living soul; but year 
after year did he walk or sit in the same place, with 
the same coat, hat, cane, queue, and ribbon, and 
little dog. One day he disappeared; but whether 
he died, or got permission to go home to France, 
nobody knew, and nobody inquired; for, except the 
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little dog, he seemed to have no friend in the "wide 
"world- 

There was another I will recall to your mind, in 
this review of our old acquaintance. The queer 
little man we used to call the little duke, who fii*st 
attracted our notice, I remember, by making his 
appearance in our great public walk, dressed in a 
fim suit of white dimity, with a white hat, a little 
white dog, and a little switch in his hand Here, 
of a sunny day, the little duke would ramble about 
with the lofty air of a man of clear estate, or lean 
against a tree, and scrutinize the ladies as they 
passed, with the recognizance of a thorough-bred 
connoisseur. Sometimes he would go to the circus— 
that is to say, you would see him lying most 
luxuriously over a fence just opposite, where, as the 
windows were open in the summer, he could hear 
the music, and see the shadow of the horses on the 
opposite wall, without its costing him a farthmg. 

In tliis way he lived, until the Corporation pulled 
down a small wooden building in the yard of what 
was then the government-house, when the duke and 
his dog scampered out of it like two rats. He hud 
lived here upon a little bed of radishes; hut now he 
and his dog were obliged to dissolve partnership, 
for his master could no longer support him. The 
dog I never saw again; but the poor duke gradually 
descended into tlie vale of povei'ty. His white 
dimity could not last for ever, and he gradually 
went to seed, and withered like a stately onion. In 
fine, he was obliged to work, and that ruined liim— 
for nature had made him a gentleman.—And a gen¬ 
tleman is the caput moriuum of human nature, out 
of which you can make nothing, under heaven—-but 
a gentleman. He first carried wild game about to 
sell; but this businoas not answering, he bought him¬ 
self a buck and saw, and became a redoubtable 
sawyer. But he could not get ov:er his old propen¬ 
sity—and whenever a lady passed where he was at 
work, ilie little man was always observed to atop 
Ilia saw, lean his knee on the stick of wood, and 
^oze at her till she was quite out of siglit. Thus, 
Eke Antony, he sacrificed the world for a woman 
—^for he soon lost all employment—^he was always 
so long about his work. The last time I saw him 
he was equipped in the genuine livery of poverty, 
leaning against a tree on the Battery, and admii'ing 
the ladies. 

The last of the trio of Frenchmen, which el's! 
attracted our boyish notice, was an old man, who 
had once been a naval officer, and had a claim of 
some kind or other, with which he went to Wash¬ 
ington every session, and look the field against Amy 
Dardin^s horse. Congress had granted him some¬ 
where about five thousand, which he used to affirm 
was recognising the justice of the whole claim. The 
money produced him an interest of three Jiundrcd 
and fifty dollars a year, which he divided into three 
parts. One-third for his board, clothing, <S5c.; one 
for his pleasures, and one for the expenses of his 
journey to the seat of government. He travelled in 
the most economical style—eating bread and cheese 
by the way; and once was near running a fel¬ 
low-passenger through the body, for asking him 
to eat dinner with him, and it should cost him no¬ 
thing. lie always dressed neatly—and sometinjos 
of a remarkably fine day would equip himself in 
uniform, gird on his trusty and rusty sword, and 
wait upon his excellency the governor. Tliere was 
an eccentric sort of chivalry about him, for he used 
to insult every member of Congress who voted 
against his claim; never put up with a slight of 
any kind from anybody, and never was known to 
do a mean action, or to run in debt. There was a 
deal of dignity, too, in his appearance and deport¬ 


ment, though of the same eccentric cast, so that 
whenever he walked the streets he attracted a kind 
of notice not quite amounting to admiration, and 
not altogether free from merriment. Peace to his 
claim and his ashes; for he and Amy Bardin’s 
horse alike have run their race, and their claims 
have survived them. 

OHABAOTBB OF 'WASHINGTON. 

In analysing the character of Washington, there 
is nothing that strikes me as more admirable than 
its beautiful symmetry. In this respect it is coii- 
summate. His different qualities wore so nicely 
balanced, so i*arely associated, of siieli harmonious 
affinities, that no one seemed to interfere with ano¬ 
ther, or predominate over the whole. The natural 
ardour of his disposition was steadily restrained by 
a power of self-command which it dared not dist)bGy. 
His caution never degenerated into timidity, nor 
his courage into imprudence or temerity. Ilib ine- 
nioiy was accompanied by a sound, unerriiig judg¬ 
ment, which turned its acquisitions to the best 
advantage; hisindustiy and economy of time neitlier 
rendered him dull or unsocial; his dignity never 
was vitiated by pride or harshness, and his uncon¬ 
querable firmness was free from obstinacy, or self- 
willed arrogance. He was gigantic, but at the 
same time he was well-proportioned and beautiful. 
It was this symmetry of parts that diminished the 
apparent magnitude of the whole; as in lliose fine 
Bpecimeus of Grecian architecture, where the size of 
the temple seems lessened by its ])erfection. There 
are plenty of men who become distil.guishcd by the 
predominance of one single faculty, or the oxerciso 
of a solitary virtue; but few, very few, ]>resent to 
our contemplation such a combjnat,ion of virtues 
unalloyed by a single vice; siuli a suecossion of 
actions, both public and private, in wliich even his 
enemies can find nothing to blame. 

Assuredly he stands almost alone in the world. 
He occupies a region where there are, unhap|)ily 
for mankind, but few inhabitants. The Grecian 
biographer could easily find paralhds for Alexander 
and Cficsar, but were he living now, he would meet 
with groat difficulty in selecting one for Washington. 
There seems to be an elevation of moral excellence, 
which, tliough possible to attain to, few evoi’ ap¬ 
proach. As in ascending the lofty peulcs of the 
Andes, we at length arrive at a lino where v<‘g<*ta- 
tion ceases, and the principle of life soonm extinct; 
BO in the gradations of human character, there is an 
elevation which is never attained by mortal man. 
A few have approached it, and none nearer than 
Washington. 

He is eminently conspicuous as one of the great 
benefactors of the human race, for ho not only gave 
liberty to millions, but his name now stamls, and 
will for ever stand, a noble example to high and 
low. He is a groat work of the almighty Artist, 
which none can study without receiving purer ideas 
and more lofty conceptions of the grace and b<*anty 
of the human character. lie is one that all may 
copy at different distances, and whom none can con¬ 
template without receiving lasting and salutary 
impressions of the sterling value, the inexprossiblo 
beauty of piety integrity, courage, and patriotism, 
associated with a clear, vigoroxis, and well-poised 
intellect 

Pure, and widely disseminated as is the fame of 
this great and good man, it is yet in its infancy. It 
is every day taking deeper root in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and the estimation of strangers, and 
spreading its branches wider and wider, to the uir 
and the skies. lie is already become tlio saint of 
liberty, which has gathered now honours by being 
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associated with his name; and when men aspire to 
free nations, they must take him for their model. 
It is, then, not without ample reason that the suf¬ 
frages of mankind have combined to place "Wash¬ 
ington at the head of his race. If we estimate him 
by the examples recorded in history, he stands with¬ 
out a parallel in the virtues he exhibited, and the 
vast, un})roeedented consequences resulting from 
their exercise. The whole world was the theatre 
of his actions, and all mankind are destined to par¬ 
take sooner or later in their results. He is a hero 
of a new species: he had no model; will he have 
any imitators? Time, which bears the thousands 
and thousands of common cut-throats to the ocean 
of oblivion, only adds new lustre to his fame, new 
force to his example, and new strength to the re¬ 
verential affection of all good men. What a glorious 
fame is his, to be acquired without guilt, and en¬ 
joyed without envy; to be cherished by millions 
living, hundreds of millions yet unborn I Let the 
children of my country prove themselves worthy 
of his virtues, his labours, and his sacrifices, by 
reverencing his name and imitating his piety, in¬ 
tegrity, industry, fortitude, patience, forbearance, 
and patriotism. So shall they become fitted to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and the bounties 
of heaven. 

TUB MAN THAT WANTED BUT ONE THING; THE MAN THAT 

WANTED EVHEYTUING; AND THE MAN THAT WANTED NO¬ 
THING. 

Everybody, young and old, children and grey¬ 
beards, has hoard of the renowned Haroun A1 Ras- 
chi<l, the hero of Eastern history and Eastern romance, 
and the most illustrious of the caliphs of Bagdad, 
that famous city on which the light of learning and 
science shone, long ere it dawned on the benighted 
regions of Europe, which has since succeeded to the 
diadem that once glittered on the brow of Asia. 
Though as the successor of the Prophet he exercised 
a despotic sway over the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects, yet did he not, like the eastern despots of 
more modern times, shut himself up within the 
walls of his palace, hearing nothing but the adula¬ 
tion of liis dependents; seeing notliing but the sha¬ 
dows which surrounded him; and knowing nothing 
but what he received through the medium of inte¬ 
rested deception or malignant falsehood. That ho 
might see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
cars, he was accustomed to go about through the 
streets of Bagdad by night, in disguise, accompanied 
by Giafor the Barmecide, his grand vizier, and 
Mesrour, his executioner; one to give him his coun¬ 
sel, the other to fulfil his commands promptly, on all 
occasions. If he saw any commotion among the 
people he mixed with them and learned its cause; 
and if in paasiiig a house he heard the moanings of 
distress or the complaints of suffering, he entered, 
for the pui'pose of adniinistcring relief. Thus he 
made himself acquainted with the condition of his 
subjects, and often heard those salutary truths which 
never reached his cars through the walls of his pa¬ 
lace, or from the lips of the slaves that surrounded 
him. 

On one of these occasions, as A1 Raschid was thus 
perambulating the streets at night, in disguise, ac¬ 
companied by his vizier and his executioner, in pass* 
ing a splendid mansion, he overheard through the 
lattice of a window, the complaints of some one who 
seemed in the deepest distress, and silently ap¬ 
proaching, looked into an apartment exhibiting all 
the signs of wealth and luxury. On a sofa of 
satin embroidered with gold, and sparkling with 
brilliant gems, he beheld a man ricldy dressed, in 
whom he recognised his favorite boon companion 


Bedreddin, on whom he had showered wealth and 
honors with more than eastern prodigality. He was 
stretelied out on the sofa, slapping his forehead, 
tearing his beard, and moaning piteously, as if in the 
extremity of suffering At length starting up on his 
feet, he exclaimed in tones of despair, “ Oh, Allah > 
I beseech thee to relieve me from my misery, and 
take away my life.” 

The Commander of the Faithful, who loved Bed¬ 
reddin, pitied his sorrows, and being desirous to 
know their cause, that he might relieve them, 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a black 
slave, who, on being informed that they were 
stmngers in.want of food and rest, at once admitted 
them, and informed his master, who called them into 
his presence, and bade them welcome. A plentiful 
feast was spread before them, at which the master 
of the house sat down with his guests, but of which 
he did not partake, but looked on, sighing bitterly 
all the while. 

The Commander of the Faithful at length ventured 
to ask him what caused his distress, and why he re¬ 
frained from partaking in the feast with his guests, 
in proof that they were welcome. “ Has Allah 
afflicted tliee with disease, that thou eanst not enjoy 
the blessings he has bestowed? Thou art surround¬ 
ed by all the splendor that wealth can procure; thy 
dwelling is a palace, and its apaiiiments are adorned 
with all the luxuries wliich captivate the eye, or 
administer to the gratification of the senses. "Why 
is it then, oh! my brother, that thou art mise- 
rable?” 

“ True, 0 stranger,” replied Bedreddin. “ I have 
all these. I have health of body; I am rich enough 
to purchase all that wealth can bestow, and if I re¬ 
quired more wealth and honors, I am the favorite 
companion of the Coinmauder of the Faithful, on 
whose head lie the blessing of Allah, and of whom I 
have only to ask, to obtain all I desire, save one 
thing only.” 

“ And what is that?” asked the caliph. 

“ Alas! I adore the beautiful Zuloiina, whose face 
id like the full moon, whose eyes are brighter and 
softer than those of the gazelle, and whose mouth 
id like the seal of Solomon. But she loves another, 
and all my wealth and honors are as notliing. The 
want of one thing renders the possession of every 
other of no yalue. I am the most wretched of men ; 
my life is a burden, and my death, would be a bless¬ 
ing” 

“ By the board of the Prophet,” cried the Caliph, 
“ I swear thy case is a hard one. But Allah is great 
and powerful, and will, I trust, either deliver thee 
from thy burden or give thee strength to bear it.” 
Then thanking Bedreddin for his hospitality, the 
Commander of tho Faithful departed, with his com¬ 
panions. 

Taking their way towards that part of the city 
inhabited by the poorer classes of people, the Calipix 
stumbled over something, in the obscurity of night, 
and was nigh falling to tho ground; at the same 
moment a voice cried out, “Allah, preserve me! 
Am I not wretched enough alrca(ly, that I must 
be trodden under foot by a wandering beggar like 
myself, in the darkness of night I” 

Mezrour the executioner, indignant at this insult 
to the Commander of the Faithful, w^ preparing to 
out off his head, when A1 Raschid interposed, and 
inquired of the beggar his name, and why he was 
there sleeping in the streets, at that hour of the 
night. 

“Mashallah,” replied he, “I sleep in the street 
because I have nowhere else to sleep, and if I lie on 
a satin sofa uiy pains and infirmities would rob me 
of rest Whether on divans of silk or in the dirt, 
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all one to me, for neither by day nor by night do I 
know any rest If I close my eyes for a moment, 
my dreams are of nothing but feasting, and I awake 
only to feel more bitterly the pangs of hunger and 
disease.” 

“ Hast thou no home to shelter thee, no friends 
or kindred to relieve thy necessities, or administer to 
thy infirmities ?” 

“ Ho,” replied the beggar; “ my house was con¬ 
sumed by fire; my kindred are all dead, and my 
friends have deserted me. Alas! stranger, I am in 
want of eveiything: health, food, clothing, home, 
kindred, and friends. I am the most wretched 
of mankind, and death alone can relieve me.” 

“ Of one thing, at least, I can relieve thee,” said 
the Caliph, giving him his purse. Go and provide 
thyself food and shelter, and may Allah restore thy 
health,” 

The beggar took the puree, hut instead of calling 
down blessings on the head of his benefactor ex¬ 
claimed, “ Of what use is money ; it cannot cure dis¬ 
ease ?” and the Caliph again went on his way with 
Giafer his vizier, and Meziour his executioner. 

Passing from the abodes of want and misery, they 
at length reached a splendid palace, and seeing 
lights glimmering from the windows, the caliph ap- 

roached, and looking through the silken curtains, 

eheld a man walking backwards and forwards, 
with languid step, as if oppressed with a load of 
cares. At length casting himself down on a sofa, he 
stretched out his limbs, and yawning desperately, 
exclaimed, “ Oh ! Allah, what shall I do ; what will 
become of me I I am weary of life; it is nothing 
but a cheat, promising what it never purposes, and 
affording only hopes that end in disappointment, 01 % 
if realized, oiily in disgust.” 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to 
know the caua(} of his despair, he ordered Mezrour 
to knock at the door, which being opened, they 
pleaded the privilege of strangers to enter, for rest 
and refreshments. Again, in accordance with the 
precepts of the Koran, and the customs of the East, 
the strangers were admitted to the presence of the 
lord of the j)alace, who received them with welcome, 
and directed refreshments to be brought. But 
though he treated his guests with kindness, he nei¬ 
ther sat down with them nor asked any questions, 
nor joined in tlxeir discourse, walking back and forth 
languidlv, and seeming oppressed with a heavy bur¬ 
den of sorrows. 

At length the Caliph approached him reverently, 
and said: “ Tliou scemest sorrowful, O my brother! 
If thy suffering is of the body I am a physician, and 
peradventure can afford thee relief; for I have tra¬ 
velled into distant lands, and collected very choice 
remedies for human infirmity,” 

“ My Bufferings are not of the body, but of the 
mind,” answered the other. 

Hast thou lost the beloved of thy heart, the 
friend of thy bosom, or been disappointed in the at- 
tainiiicnt of that on which thou hast rested aU thy 
hopes of happiness ?” 

‘‘ Alas I no. I liave been disappointed not in the 
means, but in the attainment of happiness. I want 
nothing but a want. I am cursed with the grati- 
fieat/ion of all my wishes, and the fruition of aR my 
liopos, I have wasted my life in the acquisition of 
riches, tliat only awakened new desires, and honors 
that no longer gratify my pride or repay me for the 
labor of suataining them. I have been cheated in 
the pursuit of pleasures that weary me in the enjoy¬ 
ment, and anj perishing for lack of the excitement 
of some new want. I have everything I wish, yet 
enjoy nothing.” 

Tliy caee IB beyond my skill,” replied the Caliph; 


and the man cursed with the fruition of all his de¬ 
sires turned his back on him in despair. The Caliph, 
after thanking him for his hospitality, departed with 
his companions, and when they had reached the 
street exclaimed— 

“ Allah preserve me! I will no longer fatigue 
myself in a vain pursuit, for it is impossible to confer 
happiness on such a perverse generation. I see it is 
all the same, whether a man wants one thing, every¬ 
thing, or nothing. Let us go home and sleep.” 

1853. 

JOSEPH STOEY. 

Joseph Stoky was born at Marblehead, Mass., 
September 18, 1779. He was the eldest of eleven 
sons of Dr. Elisha Story, an active Whig of the 
Revolution, who was of the “ Boston Tea Part}^,” 
and served in the army during a portion of the 
war as a surgeon. He was a boy of an active 
mind, and when only a few years old deliglited in 
visiting the barber’s shop of the town to listen to 
the gossip about public affairs. He was a gi*eat 
favorite with his handsome florid face and long 
auhura ringlets, and would frequently sit upon 
the table to recite pieces from memory and make 
prayers for the amusement of the company. 
During his childhood he was saved from being 
burnt to deatli by his mother, who snatched him 
from his blazing bed at the cost of severe per¬ 
sonal injury to herself. He was prepared for col¬ 
lege in his native village, and entered Harvard in 
1795. Dr. Obanning was one of Ins classmates. 
He was a hard student during his collegiate 
course, and on its termination entered the ofifico 
of Samuel Sewall, in Marblehead, lie completed 
his studies at Salem, where ho commenced prac*- 
tice. Ini804hepublisliod TheFoicerof Solitvde^ 
a poem m two pa/rts^ with a few fugitive verses 
appended. The author was at a Rubso(piont 
I)eriod a merciless critic on his own pcrfonnanco, 
burning all the copies ho could lay his hands u]>on. 
It is written in the ornate stylo of the time, 




with some incongruities which do not load tlio 
reader to regret that the writer “ took a lawyer’s 
farewell of the muse.” lie published the same 
year a Selection of FleaMnge in €ml Actions^ 
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and near its close married Miss Mary Lynde 
Oliver, Avho died on tlie 22d of June following. 
In 180S, he was married to Miss Sarah Waldo 
Wetmore. 

Story’s rise in his profession was rapid, and in 
1810 he was appointed by Madison, Associate 
Justice of tlie Supreme Court. He accepted the 
office at a pecuniary sacrifice of his professional 
income exceeding the official salary of $3500 a 
year, some two thousand dollars. In 1827, he 
prepared an edition in three volumes of the Laws 
of the United States. In 1829, the Hon. Hathan 
Dane offered the sura of $10,000 to Harvard 
College, as the foundation of a law professorship, 
on the condition that his friend Story should con¬ 
sent to become its first incumbent. Story having 
as a friend of the college and of legal science 
accepted the appointment, delivered an inaugura¬ 
tion Address oib the Value and Importance of the 
Study of Laio^ wliich is regarded as one of his 
finest productions. 

Ilis instructions wore of course delivered during 
the vacations of the Supremo Court. His bio¬ 
grapher gives a pleasant picture of the interest 
taken by teacher and pupil in the subject matter 
before them. 

For the benefit of the students he sold to the 
college his library at one half its value. 

During the preparation of the Encyclopedia 
Americana by his friend Dr. Lieber, Justice 
Story contributed a number of articles on legal 
subjects, forming some hundred and twenty pages 
of the work. He was also a large contributor to 
the American Jurist. 

In 1832, lie published his Commentaries on the 
Constitution in three volumes, and in the follow¬ 
ing siu’hig the Abridgment of the work, which is 
in general use throughout the country as a college 
text-book. The Commentaries were received 
with universal favor at home and abroad, whore 
they were translated into French and German. 

In 1834-, lie ])ublished his Commentari^ on the 
Conflict of Ltms. In 1835, a selection from his 
Mmellaneovs Writings, In 1836, the first volume 
of his Commentaries upon Equity lurispTudence,^ 
and in 1846, a work on Promissory Notes. 

To these we must add the comprehensive 
reference to his miscellaneous writings made by 
his sou. 

Wlien we review his public life, the amount of 
labor accomplished by him seems eiionnous. Ite 
mere recapitulation is sufficient to appal an ordi¬ 
nary mind. The judgments delivered by him on his 
Ciremts, comprehend thirteen volumes. The Re¬ 
ports of the Supreme Court during his judicial life 
occupy thirty-five volumes, of which he wrote a full 
share. Uis various treatises on legal subjects cover 
thirteen volumes, besides a volume of Pleadings, 
lie edited and annotated three different treatises, 
with copious notes, and published a volume of Poems. 
He delivered and published eight discourses on lite¬ 
rary and scientific subjects, before different societies, 
lie wrote biographical sketches of ten of his con¬ 
temporaries; six elaborate reviews for the Horth 
American; three long and learned memorials to 
Congress. He delivered many elaborate speeches in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts and the Congress 
of the United (rotates. He also drew up many other 
papers of importance, among which are the argu¬ 
ment before Harvard College, on the subject of the 
Fellows of the University; the Reports on Codifica¬ 


tion, and on the salaries of the Judiciary; several 
very important Acts of Congress, such as the Crimes 
Act, the Judiciaiy Act, the Bankrupt Act, besides 
many other smaller matters. 

In quantity, aU other authors in the English Law, 
and Judges, must yield to him the palm. The labors 
of Coke, Eldon, and Mansfield, among Judges, are 
not to be compared to his in amount. And no jurist, 
in the Common Law, can be measured with him, in 
extent and variety of labor. 

In 1845, he determined to resign his judicial 
office and devote his entire attention to his 
favorite law school, which had prospered greatly 
under his care. It was his wish, however, before 
doing so to dispose of all the oases argued before 
him, and it was in consequence of the severe 
labor he imposed upon himself in the heat of sum¬ 
mer to accomplish this object, that he became so 
utterly exhausted that his physical frame could 
offer slight resistance to the attacks of disease. 
In September, 1846, he was engaged in writing 
out the last of these opinions when he was taken 
with a cold followed by stricture, and the stop¬ 
page of the intestinal canal. He was relieved 
from this attack after great suffering for many 
hours, but his powers were too enfeebled to rally, 
and he sank into a torpor, “breathed the name of 
God, the last word that ever was heard from his 
lips,” and a few hours after, on the evening of 
the tenth of September, died. 

Every honor was paid his memory- Shops 
were closed and business suspended in Cambridge 
on the day of liis funeral, which in accordance with 
his wishes was conducted in a simple manner, and 
a sum of money was soon after raised at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Trustees of Mount Auburn where he 
was buried, for the purpose of placing his statue 
in the chapel of that cemetery. The ooinmission 
for the work was intrusted to the son of the 
deceased, Mr. William W. Story, who has since 
published in two large octavo volumes the “Life 
and Letters” of his distinguished father, and has 
thus contributed by the exercise of two of the 
most permanent in effect of human instruments, 
the pen and the cliisel, to the perpetuation and 
extension of his fame. 

Judge Story was an active student throughout 
life. It was his practice to keep interleaved 
copies of his works near at hand, and to add on 
the blank pages any decisions or information 
bearing upon their subject. The personal habits 
of one who accomplished so much were neces¬ 
sarily simi)le and temperate, but the detail may 
be road with interest as recorded by his son. 

He arose at seven in summer, and at half past 
seven in winter,—^never earlier. If breakfast was 
not ready, he went at once to his library and 
occupied the interval, whether it was five minutes 
or fifty, in writing. When the family assembled he 
was called, and breakfasted with them. After 
breakfast he sat in the drawing-room, and spent 
from a half to three quarters of an hour in reading 
the newspapers of the day. He then returned to 
his study and wrote until the bell sounded for his 
lecture at the Law School. After lecturing for two 
and sometimes three hours, he returned to his 
study end worked until two o'clock, when he was 
called to dinner. To liis dinner (whicli, on his part, 
was always simple), he gave an hour, and then 
again betook himseu to his study, where in the win¬ 
ter time he worked as long as the daylight lasted. 
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unless called away l>y a visitor or obliged to attend 
a moot-court. Then he came down and joined the 
family, and work for the day was over. Tea came 
in about seven o’clock ; and how lively and gay was 
he then, chatting over the most familiar topics of the 
day, or entering into deeper currents of conversa¬ 
tion with eqind ease. All of his law he left up 
stairs in the library; he was here the domestic man 
in his home. During the evening he received his 
friends, and he was rarely without company; but if 
alone, he read some new imblieation of the day,— 
the reviews, a novel, an English newspaper; some¬ 
times corrected a proof-sheet, listened to music, or 
talked with the family, or, what was very common, 
idayed a game of backgammon with my mother. 
This was the only game of the kind that he liked. 
Cards and chess he never played 
In the summer afternoons he left his library 
towards twilight, and might always be seen by the 
passor-by sitting with his family under the portico, 
talking or reading some light pamphlet or news¬ 
paper, often surrounded by friends, and making the 
air ring with his gay laugh. This, with the interval 
occupied by tea, would last until nine o’clock. 
Generally, also, the summer afternoon was varied 
three or four times a week, in fair weather, by a 
drive with iiiy mother of about an hour through the 
surrounding country in an open chaise. At about 
ten or lialf past ten he retired for the night, never 
varying a half hour from this time. 

Story retained liis early fondness for poetry 
throughout life, and sometimes amused his leisure 
moments oven when on the bench by versifying 
“ any casual thought suggested to him by the 
arguments of counsel.” A few specimens of those 
rhymed rcUcctions are given by his son. 

It was my father’s habit, while sitting on the 
Bench, to versify any casual thought suggested to 
him by the arguments of counsel, and in his note 
books of points and citations, several pages are 
generally devoted to mornoranda in pro'^e and verse, 
of facts, and thoughts, which interested him. 
In his memornndum-book of arguments before the 
Supreme Court in 1831 and 1832,1 select the fol¬ 
lowing fi*agnieiits written on the fly-leaf;— 

Ton wish the Court to hear, and listen too ? 

Then speak with point, be brief, he close, be time. 
Cite well your cases; let them be iu point; 

Not learned rubbish, dark, and out of joint;— 

And be your reasoning clear, and closely made, 

Free from false taste, and verbiage, and parade. 

Stuff not your speech with every sort of law, 

Give us the grain, and throw away the straw. 

Books should be read; but if you can’t digest, 

The same’s tlie surfeit, take the worst or best 

Clear heads, sound hearts, full minds, with point 
may speak, 

All else how poor in fact, in law how weak. 

Who’s a great lawyer? He, who aims to say 
The least liis cause requires, not all he may. 

Greatness ne^cr grow from soils of spongy mould, 

All on the surface dry; beneath all cold; 

Tbo generous plant from rich and deep must rise, 
And gather vigor, as it seeks the skies. 

Whoe’er in law desires to win his cause, 

Must speak with point, not measure out wise saws,” 


Must make his learning apt, his reasoning clear, 
Pregnant in matter, but in style severe; 

But never drawl, nor spin the thread so fine. 

That aU becomes an evanescent line. 

The following sketch was drawn at this time on 
the Bench, and apparently from life:— 

With just enough of learning to confuse,— 

With just enough of temper to abuse,— 

With just enough of genius, when eonfest. 

To urge the woi’st of passions for the best,— 

With just enough of all that wins in life, 

To make us hate a nature formed for strife,— 

With just enough of vanity and spite, 

To turn to all that’s wrong from all that’s right,— 
Who would not curse the hour when first he saw 
Just such a man, culled learned in the law. 

The legal writings of Judge Story from his own 
pen extend to thirteen volumes; the Rei)orts of 
his decisions on Circuits to thirteen; and those of 
the Supreme Court while he occupied a scat on 
the Bench and contributed his full share to their 
contents, to thirty-five. 

The style of Story, both in his Commentaries 
and in his Miscellanies, is tliat of the scholar and 
man of general reading, as well as the thoroughly 
practised lawyer. It is full, inclined to the rhe¬ 
torical, but displays everywhere the results of 
laborious investigation and calm reflection. His 
lawbooks have fairly brought what in the old 
volumes was considered a orubhed science to the 
appreciation and sympathy of the unprofessional 
reader. Chancellor ICent, on the receipt ol* his 
Miscellaneous Works in I83f), complimented the 
author on ‘‘the variety, ox liberal ice, comprehen¬ 
siveness, and depth ofhis moral, legal, and political 
wisdom. Every page and ordinary topic is 
replete witli a copious and a(‘.ciirate disiday ol* prin¬ 
ciples, clothed in a powerful anti eloipient style, 
and illustrated and recommoiuled by striking 
analogies, and profuse and brilliant illusirations. 
Yon luibdle the topic of the mechanical arts, and 
the science on which tlioy ai*e Ibiindcd, enlargeil, 
adorned, and ajipliod, with a mastery, skill, anti 
eloquence, that is unequalled. As tor jurispru¬ 
dence, you have again and again, and on all occa¬ 
sions, laid hare its foundations, traced its historioN, 
eulogi/.ed its noblest masters, and iircsstsl its 
inestimable importance with a gravity, zeal, 
pathos, and beauty, that is altogether irresisti- 
This was generously said, and thougli the 
language of eulogy, it points out with great dis¬ 
tinctness the pcouliar merits wliioh gave the 
writings of Story their high ro])Utation at homo 
and abroad. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

It is a pleasing moi*al coimtideuc-o which has been 
remarked that two of the foremost names in our 
national literature and ari should be associated 
with that of the great leader, iu war and jieace, 
of their country. 

Washington Allston, the descendant of a family 
of much distinction in South Oavolina, was horn 
at Charleston, November 5, 1771). lie was j>ro- 
pax’ed for college at the school of Mr, Koberi 
Kogors, of Nowi>ort, K. I.; entered Harvard in 
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1796, and on the completion of Ms course deli¬ 
vered a poem. 

He returned to South Carolina; sold his pro¬ 
perty ; sailed for England, and on his arrival in 
London became a student of the Eoyal Academy, 
then under the presidency of Benjamin West 
Here he remained for three years, and then, after 
a sojourn at Paris, went to Rome, where he re¬ 
sided for four years, and became the intimate 
associate of Coleridge. 

In 1809 he returned to America for a period 
of two years, which he passed in Boston, and at 
this time mamed the sister of the Rev. Dr. Ohan- 
ning. He also delivered a poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. In 1811 he commenced a 
second residence in London, where, in 1813, he 
published a small volume, TAe Sylphs of the Sea^ 
S07i8^ and other Poems^ which was reprinted in 
Boston the same year. The date is also marked 
in his career by the death of his wife, an event 
which affected him deeply. 

During this sojourn in Europe, which extended 
to 1818, several of his finest paintings were pro¬ 
duced. On his return home he resumed his resi¬ 
dence at Boston. In 1830 he married a sister of 
Richard H. Daiui, and removed to Oainbridgeport. 
His lectures on Art were commenced about the 
same period. It was his intention to prepare a 
coui’se of six, to be delivered before a select au¬ 
dience in Boston, but four only wore completed, 
and these did not appear until after his decease. 





In 1841 he published Monald% an Italian ro¬ 
mance of moderate length, which had been writ¬ 
ten as early as 1821 when Dana published his 
Idle Man, and, but for the discontinuance of that 
work, would probably have appeared there. 
In the latter part of his life he was chiefly 
engaged on his groat painting of Belshazzar’s 
Feast. After a week’s steady labor on this 
work, he retired late on Saturday night, July 8, 
1843, from his studio to his family circle, and 
after a conversation of peculiar solemnity, sat 
down to his books and papers, which furnished 
the usual occupation of a great portion of his 


nights. It was while thus silently sitting alone 
near the dawning of Sunday, with scarce a strug¬ 
gle, he was called from the temporary repose of 
the holy day to the perpetual Sabbath of eternity. 
His remains were interred at the setting of the 
sun on the day of the funeral, in the tomb of the 
Dana family in the old Cambridge graveyard. 

Had Mr. AUston been a less severe critic of his 
own productions he would have both painted 
more and written more. NotMng left his easel 
or Ms desk which was not the ripe product of 
Ms mind, which had cost not only labor but per¬ 
plexity, from the frequent change to which his 
fastidiousness submitted ail his productions. His 
Belshazzar’s Feast, as it hangs in its incomplete 
state in the Boston Athena3um, shows a strange 
and grotesque combination of figures, of gigantic 
mingled with those of ordinary stature. It is 
ov^iug to the artist’s determination, when Ms 
work was nearly completed, to reconstruct the 
whole, and by the radical change we have men¬ 
tioned, as well as others of composition, render 
liis months of former labor null and void. Had 
his life been extended the work no doubt would 
have been completed, and have created the same 
feelings of awe and admiration wMch some of its 
single figures, that of the Queen for example, 
now excite; but as it stands, it is perhaps a 
more cliaracteristio as well as impressive monu¬ 
ment of the man. 

With the exception of this work, Mr. Allston’s 
productions are all complete. 

In the Spring of 1839, AUston exMbited, with 
remarkable success, a gallery of his paintings at 
Boston. They vere forty-five; brought together 
from vaiious private and other sources. A letter 
was published at the time in the New York 
Emiing Post^ noticing the coUection, which was 
understood to be written from Dana to his friend 
Bryant. It speaks of “ the variety and contrast, 
not only in the subjects and thoughts, and emo¬ 
tions made visible, but in the style also,” and 
finds in the apparent diversity “ the related va¬ 
riety of one mind.” Sevcriil of the more promi¬ 
nent subjects, and the infiuonce breathing from 
them, are thus aUuded to:—‘^Here, under the 
pain and confused sense of returning life lay the 
man who, when the bones of the prophet touched 
Mm, lived again. Directly opposite sat, with the 
beautiful and patiently expecting Baruch at his 
feet, the majestic announcer of the coming woes 
of Jerusalem, seeing through earthly things, as 
seeing them not, and looking off into tlie world 
of spirits and the vision of God. What sees he 
there? Wait! For the vision is closing, and he 
is about to speak! And there is Beatrice, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation, touched gently with sadness, 
and stealing so upon your heart, that curiosity is 
lost in sympathy— jovl forget to ask yourself what 
her thought? and look in silence tiU you become 
the very soul of meditation too. And Rosalie, 
born of music, her face yet tremulous with the 
last vibrations of those sweet sounds to which 
her inmost nature had been responding. What 
shall I say of the spiritual depth of those eyes ? 
You look into them till you find yourself com¬ 
muning with her inmost life, with emotions beau¬ 
tiful, exquisite, almost to pain. Indeed, when 
you recollect yourself, you experience this effect 
to be true of nearly all these pictui-es, whether of 
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living beings or of nature. After a little while 
you do not so much look upon them as commune 
with, them, until you recover yourself, and are 
made aware that you had been lost in them. 
Herein is the spirit of art, the creative power— 
poetry. And the landscapes—spots in nature, fit 
dwelling-places for beings such as these!” 

His poems, though few in number, are exqui¬ 
site in finish, and in the fancies and thoughts 
which they embody. They are delicate, subtle, 
and philosophical. Thought and feeling are united 
in them, and the meditative eye 

which liath kept watch 
o’er mau’s niorLality 

broods over aU. In The Sylphs of the Seasons he 
has pictured the successive delights of each quarter 
of the year with the joint sensibility of the poet 
and the ai-tist, bringing before us a series of 
images of the imagination blended with the purest 
sentiment. 

If the other poems may be described as occa¬ 
sional, it should be remarked they are the occa¬ 
sions not of a trifler or a man of the world, but 
of a philoso])her and a Christian, whose powers 
were devoted to the sacred duties of life, to his 
art, to his friends, to the inner world of faith. In 
this view rather than as exercises of poetic rhe¬ 
toric, they are to be studied. One of the bi’iefer 
poems has a peculiar interest, that entitled Ro¬ 
salie. It is the very reflection in verse of the 
ideal portrait which he painted, bearing tliat name.* 

Ilis lectures on Art, published after his de¬ 
cease, in the volume edited by R. H. Dana, Jr., 
show the vigorous grasp, the intense lo\'o, the 
keen perception which we should naturally look 
for from such a master. 

Monaldi is an Italian story of jealousy, murder, 
and madness. Monaldi is suspicious of bis wife, kills 
her in revenge, and becomes a maniac. The work 
is entirely of a subjective character, dealing with 
thought, emotion, and passion, with a concentra¬ 
tion and energy for which we are accustomed to 
look only to the greatest dramatists. The chief 
scone of the volume is the aelf-toriuring jealousy 
of Monaldi, contrasted with the innocent calm¬ 
ness of his wife. We read it with shortened 
breath and a sense of wonder. Hot less powerfully 
does the author carve out, as it were, in statuary, 
the preliminary events by which this noble heart 
falls from its steadfast truth-worshipping loyalty. 
We see the gradual process of disaffection, fr’om 
the first inide physical health of the soul, when it 
is incapable of fear or suspicion, rejecting the 
poison of envy; then gradually admitting the 
idea as if some unconscious act of memory, a 
haunting rominisocnce, then recurring wilfully to 
the thouglit, till poison becomes the food of the 
mind, and it lives on baleful jealousies, wrongs, 
and revenges: the high intellectual nature, so 
dillicult to reach, but the height once scaled, how 
flauntingly they bear the baimer of disloyalty; 
Monaldi, like Othello, then spurns all bounds; 
like Othello, wronged and innocent. 

Those who Jiad the privilege of a friendship or 
even an acquaintance with Allston, speak with 
enthusiasm of his convorsatioiial powers. He ex¬ 
celled not only in the matter but tlie manner of 
his speech, llis fine eye, noble countenance, and 
graceM gesture wore all unconsciously brought 


into play as he warmed with his subject, and 
be would bold his hearer by the hour as fix¬ 
edly with a disquisition on morals as by a series 
of wild tales of Italian banditti. Allston gave his 
best to his friends as well as to the public, and 
some of his choicest literary composition is doubt¬ 
less contained in the correspondence he main¬ 
tained for many years with Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Southey, Lamb, and others among the 
best men of his, and of all time. 

In an enmneration of the published works of 
Mr. Allston, the volume of outline engravings 
from the sketches found in his studio after his de¬ 
cease should be especially commemorated, for it 
contains some of his most beautiful as well as 
most sublime conceptions; and as nearly all his 
paintings, with the exception of the Belshazzar, are 
the property of private individuals, forms almost 
the only opportunity accessible to the general 
public for the enjoyment of his artistic produc¬ 
tions. His manner may there be learnt in its 
precision, strength, grandeur, and beauty. 

Of the moral harmony of Allston’s daily life, 
we have been kindly favored with a picture, filled 
with incident, warm, genial, and thoroughly ap¬ 
preciative, from the pen, we bad almost said the 
pencil, of the artist’s early friend in Italy, Wash¬ 
ington Irving. It is taken from a haj)py period 
of his life, and our readers will thank the author 
for the reminiscence:— 

“T first became acquainted,” writes Washing¬ 
ton Irving to us, “with Washington Allston, early 
in the spring of 1805. lie had just arrivc*(l from 
Erance, I from Sicily and Na])lcs. I was then 
not quite twenty-two years of age—a little 
older. Tliero was sometliing, to me, inexpressi¬ 
bly engaging in the apj)earance and manners of 
Allston. I do not think I liavo over been more 
completely captivated on a first acquaintan(‘,o. 
lie was of a light and graceful form, with largo 
blue eyes and black silken hair, •waving and 
curling round a pale oxi»ro.ssivo countenance. 
Everything about him bespoke the man of intel¬ 
lect and refinement. His conversation was copious, 
animated, and highly grai)hic; warmed by a go¬ 
nial sensibility and benevolence, and enlivened 
at times by a chaste and gentle humor. A young 
man’s intimacy took place immediately between 
us, and we were much together dtiring my brief 
sojourn at Rome. Ho was taking a general view 
of the place before settling himself down to his 
professional studies. Wo visited together some 
of the finest collections of paintings, and bo 
taught me how to visit them to the most advan¬ 
tage, guiding me always to the masterpieces, and 
passing by the otliors without notice. ‘Mover 
attempt to enjoy every pic,tur6 in a great collec¬ 
tion,’ ho would say, ‘unless you have a year to 
bestow upon it. You may as well attempt to en¬ 
joy every dish in a Lord Mayor’s feast. Both 
mind and palate get confounded by a groat va¬ 
riety and rapid succession, even of delicacfios. 
The mind can only take in a certain number of 
images and impressions distinctly; byintiltiply- 
ing the number you weaken each, atid render the 
whole confused and vague. Study the choi<io 
pieces in each collection; look upon none else, 
and you will aftei^wai’ds find them hanging up in 
your memory.’ 

“He was exquisitely sensible to the graceful 
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and tlie beautifnl, and took great delight in paint¬ 
ings which excelled in color; yet he was strongly 
moved and roused by objects of grandeur. I well 
recollect the admiration with wliich he contem¬ 
plated the sublime statue of Moses by Michael 
Angelo, and his mute awe and reverence on en¬ 
tering the stupendous pile of St. Peter’s. Indeed 
the sentiment of veneration so characteristic of 
the elevated and poetic mind was continually ma¬ 
nifested by him. Ilis eyes would dilate; his pale 
countenance would flush ; he would broatlie 
quick, and almost gasp in expressing his feelings 
when excited by any object of grandeur and sub¬ 
limity. 

“ We had delightful rambles together about 
Rome and its environs, one of which came near 
changing my whole course of life. We had been 
visiting a stately villa, with its gallery of paint¬ 
ings, its marble halls, its terraced gardens set out 
with statues and fountains, and were returning to 
Rome about sunset. The blandness of the air, the 
serenity of the sky, the transparent purity of the 
atmosphere, and that nameless charm which 
hangs about an Italian landscape, had derived ad¬ 
ditional effect from being enjoyed in company 
with Allston, and pointed out by him witli the 
enthusiasm of an artist. As I listened to him, 
and gazed upon the landscape, I drew in my 
mind a contrast between our different pni'suits 
and prospects. Ho was to reside among these 
delightful scenes, surrounded by masterpieces of 
art, by classic and historic monuments, by men of 
congenial minds and tastes, engaged like him in 
the constant study of the sublime and beautiful. 

I was to return home to the dry study of the law, j 
for which I had no relish, and, as I feared, hut 
little talent. 

‘‘ Suddenly the thought presented itself, ‘ Why 
might I not remain hero, and turn painter?’ I 
had taken lessons in drawing before leaving Ame¬ 
rica, and had boon thought to have some aptness, 
as I certainly had a strong inclination for it. I 
mentioned the idea to Allston, and he cauglit at it 
with eagerness. Nothing could be more feasible. 
W 0 wonl (1 take an apartment together. He would 
give me all the instruction and assistance in his 
power, and was sure I would succeed. 

“ For two or three days the idea took full pos¬ 
session of my mind; but I believe it owed its 
main force to the lovely evening ramble in which 
I fli*st conceived it, and to the romantic friendship 
I had formed with Allston. Whenever it recurred 
to mind, it was always connected with beautiful 
Italian scenery, palaces, and statues, and foun¬ 
tains, and terraced gardens, and Allston as the 
companion of my studio. I promised myself a 
world of enjoyment in his society, and in the so¬ 
ciety of several artists with whom he had made 
me acquainted, and pictured forth a scheme 
of life, all tinted with the rainbow hues of youth¬ 
ful promise. 

“ My lot in life, however, was diffei’cntly oast. 
Doubts and fears ^adually clouded over my pros¬ 
pect ; the rainbow tints faded away; I began to. 
apprehend a sterile reality, so I gave up the tran¬ 
sient but delightful prospect of remaining in 
Rome with Allston, and turning painter. 

“ My next mooting with ARston was in Ame¬ 
rica, after he had finished his studies in Italy; 
but as we resided in different cities we saw each 


other only occasionally. Our intimacy was closer 
some years afterwards, when we were both in 
England. I then saw a great deal of him during 
my visits to London, where he and Leslie resided 
together. Allston was dejected in spirits from 
the loss of his wife, but I thought a dash of me¬ 
lancholy had increased the amiable and winning 
graces of his character. I used to pass long 
evenings with him and Leslie; indeed Allston, if 
any one would keep him company, would sit up 
until cock-crowing, and it was hard to break 
away from the charms of his conversation. He 
Avas an admirable story teller, for a ghost story 
none could surpass him. He acted the story as 
web as told it. 

“I have seen some anecdotes of him in the 
public papers, wliich represent him in a state of 
indigence and almost despair, until rescued by 
the sale of one of his paintings.* This is an ex¬ 
aggeration. I subjoin an extract or two from his 
letters to me, relating to his most important pic¬ 
tures. The fii-bt, dated May 9, 1817, was ad¬ 
dressed to me at Liverpool, where he supposed I 
was about to embark for the United States :— 

“ Your sudden resolution of embarking for Ame¬ 
rica has quite thrown me, to use a sea phrase, all 
aback. I have so many things to tell you of, to con¬ 
sult you about, <fec,, and am such a sad oorresn^on- 
dent, that before I can bring my pen to do its office, 
’tis a hundred to one but the vexations for which 
your advice would be wished, will have passed and 
gone. ^ One of these subjects (and the most impor¬ 
tant) is the large picture 1 talked of soon beginning: 
the Prophet Daniel interpreting the hand-writing on 
the before Belshazzar. I have made a highly 
finished sketch of it, and I wished much to have 
your remarks on it. But as your sudden departure 
will deprive me of this advantage, I must beg, 
should any hints on the subject occur to you during 
your voyaj^e, that you will favor me with them, at 
the same time you let me know that you are again 
safe in our good country^. 

I think the composition the best I ever made. 
It contains a multitude of figures and (if I may be 
allowed to say it) they are without confusion. 
Don’t you think it a fine subject ? I know not any 
that so happily unites the magnificent and the aw¬ 
ful. A mighty sovereign surrounded by his whole 
court, intoxicated with his own state, in the midst 
of his revellings, palsied in a moment under the 
spell of a preternatural hand suddenly tracing* his 
doom on the wall before him; liis powerless limbs, 
like a wounded spider’s, shrunk up to his body, 
while his heart, compressed to a point, is only kept 
from vanisliing by the tendfic suspense tliat animates 
it during the interpretation of his mysterious sen¬ 
tence. His less guilty but scarcely less agitated 
queen, the panic-struck courtiers and concubines, 
the splendid and deserted banquet table, the half 
arrogant, half astounded magicians, the holy vessels 
of the temple (shining as it were in triumph through 
the gloom), and the calm solemn eontrswt of the pro¬ 
phet, standing like an animated pillar in the midst, 
breathing forth the oracular destruction of em¬ 
pire 1 The picture will be twelve foet high by 
seventeen foot long. Should I succeed in it to my 
wishes, I know not what may be its fate; but I 
leave the future to Providence, Perhaps I may 
send it to America. 

“ The next letter from AUston which remains in 
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my posscsbion, is dated London, 13tli March, 
1818. In the interim he had yisited Parin, in 
company with Leslie and ISTewton; the following 
extract gives the result of the excitement caused 
by a study of the masterpieces in the Louvre. 

“ Since^ my return from Paris I have painted two 
pictures, in order to have something in the present 
exhibition at the British gallery; the subjects, the 
Angel Uriel in the Sun, and Elijah in the Wilder¬ 
ness. Uriel was immediately purchased (at the 
price I asked, 160 guineas) by the Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford, and the Directors of the British Institution 
moreover presented me a donation of a hundred and 
fifty pounds ‘ as a mark of their apjprobation of the 
talent evinced,’ <fec. The manner in which this was 
done was highly complimentary; and I can only 
say that it was full as gratifying as it was unex- 
ected. As both these pictures together cost me 
ut ten weeks, I do not regret having deducted that 
time from the Belshazzar, to whom I have since re¬ 
turned with redoubled vigour. I am sorry I did not 
exhibit Jacob’s Dream. If I had dreamt of this suc¬ 
cess I certainly would have sent it there. 

“ Leslie, in a letter to me, speaks of the picture 
of Uriel seated in the Sun. ‘ The figure is colos¬ 
sal, the attitude and air very nolJe, and the form 
heroic, without being overcharged. In the color 
he has been equally successful, and "with a very 
rich and glowing tone he lias avoided posithe 
colours, which would have made him too mate¬ 
rial. There is neither rod, blue, nor yellow on 
the jiicture, and yet it possesses a harmony equal 
to the host pictures of Paul Ycronese.’ 

“ The picture made wliat is called ‘ a decided 
hit,’ and ^a-oduced a great sensation, being ])ro- 
uounced woi*tliy of the old masters. Attention 
was immediately called to the artist. Tlie Earl 
of Egroinont, a great connoisseur and patron of 
the arts, sought liim in his studio, eager for any 
production from his pencil. He found an admi¬ 
rable picture there, of which he became the glad 
possessor. The following is an extract from All- 
ston’s letter to me on the subject:— 

Leslie tells mo he has informed you of tlio sale of 
Jacob’s Dream. I do not remember if you have seen 
it The manner in which Lord Egremont bought it 
was paiiioularly gratifying—^to say nothing of the 
pilce, which is no trifle to me at present But 
Leslie having told you all about it I will not repeat 
it Indeed, by the account he gives me of his letter 
to you, he seems to have puffed me off in grand 
style. Well—^you know I don’t bribe liim to do it 
and ‘ if they will buckle praise upon my back,’ 
why, I can’t help it I Leslie has just finished a very 
beautiful little picture of Anne Page inviting Master 
Slender into the house. Anne is ex<^ui.site, soft and 
feminine, yet arch and playful. She is all she should 
bo. Slender also is very happy; he is a good pa- 
I’ody on Milton’s * linked sweetness long drawn out’ 
Falstaff and Shallow are seen through a window in 
the background. The whole scene is very pictu¬ 
resque, and beautifully painted. ’Tis his best pic¬ 
ture. You must not think tliis praise the * return in 
kind.’ I give it, because X really admire the inc- 
ture, and I have not the smallest doubt that he will 
do great tilings when he is once freed from the ne¬ 
cessity of painting portraits.*'* 

“ Lord Egromoiit was equally well i)leasotl with 


* This picture wrts lately exhibited in tho “ Washington 
Gallery” in New Tork. 


the artist as with his works, and invited him to 
his noble seat at Petworth, where it was his de¬ 
light to dispense his hospitalities to men of 
genius. 

“The road to fame and fortune was now open 
to Allston; he had hut to remain in England, and 
follow up the signal impression he had made. 

“ Unfoi-tunateiy, previous to this recent success 
he had been disheartened by domestic affliction, 
and by the uncertainty of his pecuniary pros¬ 
pects, and had made arrangements to return to 
to America. I arrived in London a few days be¬ 
fore his departure, full of literary schemes, and 
delighted with the idea of our pursuing our seve¬ 
ral arts in fellowship. It was a sad blow to me 
to have this day-dream again dispelled. I urged 
Mm to remain and complete his gi‘and painting 
I of Belshazzar’s Feast, the study of which gave pro¬ 
mise of the highest kind of excellence. Some of the 
best patrons of the art were equally urgent. He 
was not to be persuaded, and I saw him depart 
still deeper and more painful regret than I 
had parted with him in our youthful days at 
Home. I tliink our separation was a loss to both 
of us—^to me a grievous one. The companion¬ 
ship of such a man was invaluable. For his own 
part, had he remained in England for a few yeai'S 
longei*, surrounded by evor^^^thing to encourage 
and stimulate him, 1 have no doubt he would 
liave been at the head of his art. He appeared 
to me to possess more than any contemj)orary the 
spirit of tho old masters; and his merits wore 
becoming widely apinvciaiod. Alter his de¬ 
parture ho was unanimously elected a member of 
the Eoyal Academy. 

“ The ne.vt time I saw him was twelve yc^ars 
afterwards, on my retnni to America, wbeu T 
visited liim at his studio at Cambridge*, in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and found liim, In tho grey evening oi* 
life, apparently much retired from the world; 
and his grand picture of Belshazjfiar’s Foust yet 
unfinished. 

“ To the last he a])i>oared to retain all those ele¬ 
vated, refined, and gentle qualities wliioli first en¬ 
deared him to mo. 

“ Such are a few particulars of my intimacy 
witli Allston; a man whoso memory I liold in re¬ 
verence and affection, as one of tho purest, no¬ 
blest, and most intellectual beings that ever 
honored me with his friendship.” 

AMTSltlOA TO OMSAT BRITAIK. 

All hail 1 iliou iiohlo land, 

Our Fathers’ native soil 1 
O, stretch thy mighty hiiiul. 

Gigantic grown by toil. 

O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore 1 
For thou with magic might 
Canst reach to whore the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o’er I 

The Genius of our dime, 

From his pi no-embattled steep, 

Shall hail the giio.st sublime; 

While the Tritons of tlie docjy 

With their eonchs tho kindi‘e<l league shall proclaim. 
Then let the world combine,— 

O’er the main our naval line 
Like the milky-way shall shine 
Bright in fame 1 
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Thongli ages long have past 

Since our Fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast. 

O’er untravelled seas to roam, 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 

While the language free and bold 
Which the Bard of Avon sung, 

In winch our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rang 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host;— 
While this, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet, 

From rock to rook repeat 
Round our coast;— 

While the manners, while the arts, 

That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts,— 

Between let Ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the Sun; 
Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

“ We are One.” * 


WINTBH—^PEOM THE SVLPHS OP TOT SEASONS. 

And last the Sylph of Winter spake, 

The while her piercing voice did shake 
The castle vaults below:— 

O youth, if thou, with soul refined, 

Hast felt the triumph pure of mind. 

And learnt a secret joy to find 
in deepest scenes of woo; 

“ If e’er with fearful ear at eve 
Hast heard the wailing tempests grieve 
Through chink of shattered wall, 
The while it conjured o’er thy brain 
Of waiidoring ghosts a mournful train, 
That low in fitful sobs complain 
Of death’s untimely call; 

Or feeling, as the storm increased, 

Tiie love of terror nerve thy breast, 
Didst venture to the coast, 

To see the mighty war-ship leap 
From wave to wave upon the deep, 

Bike chamois goat from steep to steep, 
Till low in valley lost; 

When, glancing to the angry sky, 

Behold the clouds with fury fly 
The lund moon athwart— 

Like armies huge in battle, throng, 

And pour in volleying ranks along, 

While piping winds in martial song 
To rushing war exhort: 

O, then to mo thy heart be given. 

To me, ordained by Him in heaven 
Thy nobler powers to wake. 

And, 01 if thou with poet’s soul, 

High brooding o’er the frozen pole, 

Ha^ felt beneath my stern control 
The desert region quake; 


* lyy ffie alludes merely to the moral 

inlon of the two countries. The author would not have itsup- 
)08ed that the trihnto of respect, offered In these stanzas to ihe 
and of his ancestors, would t>c paid by him, if at the expense 
)f the Independence of that which gave him birth. 

TOb, II.—2 


" Or from old Hecla’s cloudy height, 

When o’er the dismal, half-year’s night 
He pours his sulphurous breath. 
Hast known my petrifying wind 
Wild ocean’s curling billows bind. 

Like bending sheaves by harvest hind. 
Erect in icy death; 

Or heard adown the mountain’s steep 
The northern blast with furious sweep 
Some cliff dissevered dash, 

And seen it spring with dreadful bound, 
From rock to rock, to gulf profound, 
While echoes fierce from eaves resoxmd 
The never-ending ei'asli: 

“ If thus with terror’s mighty spell 
Thy soul inspired was wont to swell, 

Thy heaving frame expand, 

O, then to me thy heart incline; 

For know, the wondrous charm was mine. 
That fear and joy did thus combine 
In magic union bland 

" Nor think confined my native sphere 
To horrors gaunt, or ghastly fear. 

Or desolation wild; 

For I of pleasures fair could sing, 

That steal from life its sharpest sting, 

And man have made around it cling. 

Like mother to her child 

When thou, beneath the clear blue sky, 

So calm no cloud was seen to fly, 

Hast gazed on snowy plain. 

Where Nature slept so pure and sweet, 

She seemed a corse in winding-sheet, 
Whose happy soul had gone to meet 
The blest Angelic train; 

Or marked the sun’s declining ray 
In thousand varying colors play 
O’er ice-incnisted heath. 

In gleams of orange now, and green, 

And now in red and azure sheen. 

Like hues on dying dolphin seen, 

Most lovely when in death; 

“ Or seen at dawn of eastern light 
The frosty toil of Fays by night 
On pane of easement clear, 

Where bright the mimic glaciers shine. 
And Alps, with many a mountain pine. 
And armed knights from Palestine 
In winding march appear: 

** ’T was I on each enchanting scene 
The chann bestowed, that banished spleen 
Thy bosom pure and light 
But still a nohler power I claim,— 

That power allied to poet’s fame. 

Which language vain has dared to name,— 
The soul’s creative might 

“Though Autumn grave, and Summer fair, 
And joyous Spring, demand a share 
Of Fancy’s hallowed power. 

Yet these I hold of humbler kind, 

To grosser means of earth confined. 
Through mortal sense to reach the mind. 

By mountain, stream, or flower. 

"But mine, of purer nature still, 

Is that which to thy secret will 
Bid minister unseen, 

TJnfelt, unheard, when every sense 
Bid sleep in drowsy indolence. 

And silence deep and night intense 
Enshrouded every scene; 
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** That o’er thy teeming brain did raise 
The spirits of departed days 

Through all the varying year. 

And images of things remote, 

And sounds that long had ceased to float, 

With every hue, and every note, 

As living nov they were, 

“ And taught thee from the motley mass 
Each harmonizing part to class 
(Like Nature’s self employed); 

And then, as -worked thy wayward -will. 

Prom these, with rare combining skill. 

With new-created worlds to fill 
Of space the mighty void. 

^ Oj then to me thy heart incline; 

To me, whose plastic powers comhino 
The harvest of the mind; 

To me whose magic coffers bear 
The spoils of all the toiling year. 

That still in mental vision wear 
A lustre more refined.” 

aOSALUS. 

O pour upon my soul again 
That sad, unearthly strain. 

That seems from other worlds to plain; 

Thus falling, falling fi*om alar, 

As if some melancholy star 

llad mingled -with her liglit her sighs. 

And dropped them from the skies I 

** No,—^never came from aught below 
This melody of woe, 

That makes my heart to ovorflo-w, 

As from a thousand gushing springs, 

Unknown before; that with it brings 
This nameless light,—if light it bo,— 

That veils the world I sec. 

** Por all I SCO around me woai*B 
The hue of other bpheros; 

And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breatlm. 

O, nothing, sure, the stars beneath 
Can mould a sadness like to this,— 

So like angelic bliss.” 

So, at that dreamy hour of day 
When the last lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to play,— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden reverie 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 

mvEKTioir IS ART nr ostade anp u.vpiiai:^--feom tuc lcc- 
Ttnt&S OJ^ AUY. , 

The interior of a Dutch cottage foi’ms the scene of . 
Ostade’s work, j)resenting soinothing between a 
kitchen and a stable. Its i)rincipal object is the car¬ 
cass of a hog, newly -washed and hung up to dry; 
subordinate to which is a woman nursing an infant; 
the aceesHories, various garments, pots, kettles, and ■ 
otlicr culinary utensils. 

The bare enumeration of these coarse materials j 
would naturally predispose the mind of one, unac- | 
quaint.od with tLe Dutch school, to expect any thing j 
but jdcusuro; iiiclifTerence, not to say disgust, would j 
Koom to be the only po.ssiblo impression from a pic- | 
tnre compOHod of such ingredients. And such, in- i 
deed, wouhl bo their effetd under the hand of any ■ 
but a real Artist. Let us look iuto the picture and 
follow Ostade’s mmd, as it leaves its impress on the 
several objocta. Observe how he spreads Ids princi¬ 
pal light, from the suspended carcass to the surround¬ 


ing objects, moulding it, so to speak, into agreeable 
shapes, here by extending it to a bit of drapery, there 
to an earthen pot; then connecting it, by the flash 
fh)m a brass kettle, with liis second light, the woman 
and child; and again turning the eye into the dark 
recesses tlirough a labyrinth of broken chairs, old 
baskets, roosting fowls, and bits of straw, till a 
glimpse of sunshine, from a half-open window, 
gleams on the eye, as it were, like an echo, and 
sending it back to the principal object, which nov,' 
seems to act on the mind ns the luminous source of 
all these diverging lights. But tlie magical whole id 
not yet completed; the mystery of color has been 
called in to the aid of light, and so subtly blends that 
we can hardly separate them; at least, until their 
united effect has first been felt, and after we have 
begun the process of cold analysis. Yet even then 
we cannot long proceed befoie we find the ehaim re¬ 
turning; as we pass from the blaze of light on the 
carcass, where all the tints of tlie prism seem to bo 
faintly subdued, we are met on its borders by the 
dark harslet, glowing like rubies; then we repose 
awhile on the white cap and kerchief of the nursing 
mother; then we are roused again by the flickering 
strife of the antagonist colors on a blue jacket and 
red petticoat; then the strife is softened by the low 
yellow of a straw-bottomed chair; and thus with 
alternating excitement and repose do we travel 
tliroLigli the picture, till the scientific explorer loses 
the analyst in the unresisting passiveness of a jwctic 
dream. Now all this will no doubt appear to many 
if not absurd, at least exaggei’ated: but not so to 
those who have ever felt the sorcery of color. They, 
we are sure, will be the last to question the charac¬ 
ter of the feeling because of the ingredients wliicli 
worked the spell, and, if time to theniselvcs, they 
must call it poetry. Nor will they consider it any 
disparagement to the all-ae<*()mplisliod Raffacllc to 
say of Ostade that ho also was an Artiste 
We turn no-w to a work of the p’cat Italian,—^tlio 
Death of Ananias. The scene is laid in a plaiji apart¬ 
ment, which is wholly devoid of ornament, asboeaine 
the hall of audience of the primitive Christians. The 
Apostles (then eleven in number) have assombled to 
ii*ansaet the temporal business of the Church, ami 
are standing together on a slightly elevated plat- 
fonn, about which, in various attitudes, some 6tan<l- 
ing, others kneeling, is gatliered a proiniscuons as¬ 
semblage of their new converts, male and femnle. 
This quiet assembly (for we still feel its quietjiess in 
tlie midst of the awful judgment) is suddenly roused 
by the sudden fall of one of their brethren; some of 
them turn and see liim struggling in the agonies of 
death, A mom out before he was in the vigor of life, 
—as his muscular limbs still bear evidence; but lie 
had uttered a falsehood, and an instant after his 
frame is convulsed from head to foot Nor do we 
doubt for a moment as to the awful cause : it is al¬ 
most expressed in voice by those nearest to him, and, 
though varied by their different tomperamentH, by 
terror, asi.onisIimcnt, and submissive faith, this voice 
has yet but one racaning,—“ Ananias luis lied to the 
Holy Ghost” terrible words, as if audible to 
tlio mind, no-w direct us to him who pronounced his 
doom, and the singly-raised finger of the Aposilo 
marks him the judge; yet not of himself,—for nei- 
tlicr his attitiKlG, air, nor o-xpression has any tiling 
in unison with the impetuous l*ct or,—^lio is now the 
simple, passive, yet awful instrumeat of Uie Al¬ 
mighty; while another on the right, with equal 
eahnncsfl, though with more severity, hy his elevated 
arm, us beclpnuig to judgment, anticipates the fate 
of the entering Sapphira. Vet all is not done; lest 
a question remain, the Apostle on the left confirms 
the judgment. No one cau mistake what pusses« 
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within him; like one transfixed in adoration, his up¬ 
lifted eyes seem to ray out his soul, a,s if in recogni¬ 
tion of the divine tribunal. But the overpowering 
thought of Omnipotence is now tempered by the hu¬ 
man sympathy of his companion, whose open hands, 
connecting the past with the present, seem almost to 
aitieulato, “Alas, my brother! ” By this exquisite 
turn, we are next brought to John, the gentle al¬ 
moner of the Church, who is dealing out their por¬ 
tions to the needj brethren. And here, as most 
remote from the judged Ananias, whose suffering 
seems not yet to have reached it, we find a spot of 
repose,—not to pas^ by, but to Unger upon, till we 
feel its quiet influence hiflfusing itself over the whole 
mind; nay, till, connecting it with the beloved Dis¬ 
ciple, we find it leading us back through the excit¬ 
ing scene, modifying even our deepest emotions with 
a kindred tranquillity. 

This is Invention; we have not moved a step 
through the picture but at the will of the Artist. 
He invented the chain which we have followed, link 
by link, through every emotion, assimilating many 
into one; and this is the secret by which he prepar¬ 
ed us, without exciting horror, to contemplate the 
struggle of mortal agony. 

Tills too is Art; and tlie highest art, when thus 
the awful power, without losing its character, is tem¬ 
pered, as it were, to our mysterious desires. In the 
work of Ostade, we see the same inventive power, 
no less effective, though acting through the medium 
of the humblest materials. 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 

Joseph T. Buokingtiam, one of the most pro¬ 
minent journalists of New England, is a descend¬ 
ant of Thomas Tinker, who came to Plymouth in 
the May Flower. His father, Nehemiah Tinker, 
resided at Windham, and ruined himself during 
the Revolutionary War by expending liis whole 
property in the purchase of supplies for the army, 
for which he received pay in Continental cur¬ 
rency, which rapidly depreciated, so that at his 
death, on the 17th of March, nSS, the several 
thonsancl dollars of paper money which he pos¬ 
sessed, “ would hardly pay for his winding sheet 
and coffin.” lie left a widow and ten children, 
the youngest of whom, Joseph, was born on the 
twenty-first of December, 1770. The widow en¬ 
deavored to support the eight children dependent 
ii})on her by continuing her husband’s business 
of tavern-keeping, but was obliged to abandon 
the establishment within a year, on account of ill 
health. She grew poorer and poorer, and her 
son records her thankfulness at receiving, on one 
occasion, the crusts out from the bread prepared 
for the Holy Communion of the coining Sunday. 
She was at last compelled to solicit the aid of the 
selectmen of the town, and was supported in that 
manner for a winter. In the following year she 
received and accepted the offer of a home in the 
fatnilv of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop, at 
■Worthington, Mass. Her son, the subject of this 
sketch, was indentured at the same time by the 
selectmen to a farmer of the name of Welsh, until 
he attained the age of sixteen. He was landly 
(Wired for in the family, and jjicked up a tolerable 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
lie devoured the few books he came across, aud 
records his obligations to a set of Ames’s Alma- 
luios. At the expiration of liis time he obtained 
a situation in the printing-office of David Carlisle, 
the publisher of the Farmer’s Museum, at Wal- 


■ pole, N.H. The joviality of the wits who fiUed 
the columns of that famous sheet seems to have 
I been shared in by the compositors who set up 
I their articles, for they exhausted the poor boy’s 
I slender stock of cash by a demand for a treat, 
' and then nearly choked him by forcing his own 
I brandy down his throat. He remained only a 
! few months with Carlisle, and tlien apprenticed 
himself in the office of the Greenfield (Mass.) Ga¬ 
zette. Here he exercised himself in grammar, by 
comparing the “ copy” he had to set up with the 
rules he had learnt, and correcting it if wrong. 
In 1798 he lost his excellent mother. In 1803 
he deserted tho composing-stick for a few months, 
to fill the office of prompter to a company of 
comedians who played during the sunnner months 
at Salem and Pro\ndence. In 1806, having pre¬ 
viously taken by act of legislature his mother’s 
family name of Buckingham, he ma^le his first 
es'say as editor, by commencing a Montlily Maga¬ 
zine, The Polyanthus. Tlie numbers contained 
seventy-two pages ISrno., with a portrait, each. 
It was suspended in September, 1807, and re¬ 
sumed in 1812, when two volumes of the origind 
size aiid four in octavo appeared. In January, 
1809, he commenced The Ordeal., a weekly, of 
sixteen octavo pages, which lasted six months^ 
In 1817, he commenced, with Samuel L. Knapp, 
The ITew Ungland Galaxy and Masonic Maga- 
sine. It was started without capital by its pro¬ 
jector, who now had a wife and six children 
dependent on him, and franldy proposed to return 
a dollar and a half out of the three tendered by 
his fii*st subscriber, on the plea that he did not 
believe he should bo able to keep up the paper 
more than six months. By the iiid of the Masonic 
Lodges it, however, became tolerably successfuL 
Like his previous publications, it sided in politics 
with the Federal party. 

In 1828, Mr. Buckingham sold the Galaxy, in 
order to devote his entire attention to tho Boston 
Courier., a daily journal, which he had commenced 
on the second of March, 1824. The prominent 
idea of its founders was tlie advocacy of the 
“ protective system.” Mr. Buckinghain continued 
to edit the Courier until Jimo, 1848, when he 
sold out his interest. In July, 1831, he com¬ 
menced with his son Edwin The New England 
Magazine., a monthly of ninety-si .x pages, and 
one of the best periodicals of its class which ever 
appeared in the United States, The number of 
July, 1883, contains a mention of the death of 
Edwin at sea, on a voyage to Smyrna, undertaken 
for the benefit of health. He was but twenty- 
three years of age. In November, 1834, the 
publication was tonsferred to Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe and John O. Sargent. 

During the years 1828, 1831-3, 1836, 1888-9, 
Mr. Buckingham was a member of the Legisla¬ 
ture, and in 1847-8,1850-1, of tho Senate of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Ho introduced a report in favor of 
the suppression of lotteries, and performed other 
valuable services daring these periods. 

Since his retirement from tlie press, Mr, Buck¬ 
ingham has published, Specimens of Newspwpcr 
Literature., with Personai Memoirs^ Anecdotes., 
and Reminiscences., in two volumes duodecimo, 
which has passed through two editionsj and 
Personal Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial 
lAfCy in two similar volumes. They contain a 
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pleasant resume of his career, with notices of 
the many persons with whom, at different periods, 
he has heeii connected. 

MOSES STUAET, 

This eminent critic and philologist, the head of 
a school of Biblical learning in America, was born 
of honest but humble parentage in Wilton, Con¬ 
necticut, March 26, 1780. He entered Yale at 
sixteen during the Presidency of Dwight, took 
Ms degree with tlie highest honors in 1799, then 
turned his attention to the law, to which lie gave 
himself with earnestness, though he never prac¬ 
ticed the profession. From 1802 to 1804 he was 
tutor at Yale. In 1806, liaving in the meantime 
pni’sued the necessary preparation, lie w^as ordained 
Pastor of the Oentre’Ohnrch in Hew Haven. His 
services at this time are thus spoken of hy his 
thouglitful and elorjuent friend and eulogist, Dr. 
Aclam«. “ The feiwor, fidelity, and success of his 
career as a pastor are still matters of grateful re¬ 
membrance and distinct trnclition. Distinguiched 
as is tlie reputation which ho subsequently ac¬ 
quired as a scliolar, there are many who think 
that his best efforts were in tlie pulpit. The con¬ 
gregation over which he was ordained, accus¬ 
tomed for a thiixl of a century to a style of dis¬ 
course clear, cold, and jihilosophic, which deserves 
to bo designated fis ‘diplomatic vagueness,’ wore 
startled from indifference hy the short, simple, 
perspicuous sentences of their new pastor, and 
more than all by the unafiectod earno.stness and 
sincerity with wdiicli they were delivered.’”*' 

In 1810 Mr. Stuart attained the marked position 
of his life with wliioh ho wius to be ideutitied du¬ 
ring tlio remainder of his career, extending over 
a period of well nigh linlf a century, in his ap¬ 
pointment to the l^rofessorship of Sacred Lito- 
raturo at ibo Theological Seminary at Andover, 
which had then recently been engrafted ujion the 
academy founded by the Hon. John Phillips at 
that place. Mr. Stuart succeeded to the brief 
term of instruction of the Rev. Eliphalct Pearson, 
who had hoon Profo.ssor of the Hebrew and Ori¬ 
ental languages at Harvard from 1786 to 1806. 
It is noticciiblo that Stuart was chosen, “not be¬ 
cause of cxtraordinniy ])roficienoy in Oriental lan¬ 
guages, for his knowledge of llehrew was at this 
til 110 very limited. T wo years’ iireiiaration for the 
ministry, and five years in the diligent prosecution 
of his profession, had not furnislied largo opportu- 
jiitios for exact and extensive study. (Jhuiito was 
fixed upon him because of the general qualities 
which designated him as one able and willing to 
funiisli himself for any station; and u])on that tlio- 
rougli qualification he entered, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, immediately upon his ti’ansfer to this 
new office.” 

Tlie learned labors of Stuart began at once in 
his devotion to Hebrew studies, of which ho knew 
nol lung until after his arrival at Aiuloyer. His 
collouguo, Dr. Woods, used to relate that ho taught 


* A Tfi^toomaa on tho Life and, Bervioos of Profoasor Moses 
Stunrt; delivered in th<^ eity of Now York, Sabbath evonln#:, 
jaTmai-y 25, 1S52, by William Adams, Pastor of the Central 
Presb> terian Ohwrch; an able andjndiciotis product-ion, whloh 
wt have closely followed as the best authority on the subjoet. 
H Isuxiderstood that a Life of Professor Stuart is In proparntion 
^ bU 'son*ln-Uw, Proibssor Austin Pholps, of the Andover 
!meoIa^oal Semluary 


Stuart the Hebrew alphabet. He prepared at 
first a manuscript grammar of that language, 
which his pupils copied. “When the requisite 
Oriental type for its publication was procured 
Stuart found no compositors ready for its use, and 
had to commence the work with his own hands. 
His first Hebrew Grammar, without points, was 
published in 1821. He soon became acquainted 
with the earlier labors of Gesenius, learning the 
German language for that purpose. His later 
Hebrew Grammar, with points, was first published 
in 1831, and rapidly became the text-book in gene¬ 
ral use for this study.* He also aided the study 
by his Hebrew Ohrestomathy. 

Having laid tliis foundation in the study of the 
rudiments of the language, Stuart next addressed 
himself to the philosophical interpretation of the 
text. In this ho brought new life to the old dog¬ 
matic theology which prevailed at the beginning 
of his career. “'Whatever could cast light upon 
the Holy Scriptures, or the languages in which 
the}^ were contained, was to Professor Stuart^ a 
matter of exuberant delight. Wliether it was a 
discussion hy Middleton on the Greek article, or 
an essay hy Wyttcnbach on the mode of studying 
language, or the archn.H>l(>gi<*al researches of Jalm, 
or the journal of an intelligent traveller in the 
Egean, or Lane’s book on Egypt, or the oxjiloni- 
tions of the French in the valley of the Hile,t or 
a Greek chorus, or a discovery of an inscadption 
in Arabia Petrea, or exhumations in Hinovch— 
anything, from whatever source, which explained 
a (iilHcult verse in the Bihlo, or illustrated an an¬ 
cient custom of God’s jjoculiar i)eoplo, or led to a 
better comjirehonsiou of tlio three languages in 
which the name of our Lord was widtteu uj>on his 
cross—all was hailed hy this Clirislinn student 
with unbounded satisfaction.”{ The application 
of his principles is thus characterized hy tho same 
pen. “ After all tho (liscriminations of Moms and 
Erncsti, republished by Professor Stuart, if J 
should undertake to condense his principles and 
practice concerning Biblical exegesis, «^sido from 
all technical phnisoology, I should charncterizo it 
by common Bcnm, Admit the distinctions as to 
literal and ti’o]>ical language which arc rooognisod 
in the ordinary conversation of ordinary men, and 
those modifications of language which are derived 
from local customs and uso, and then lot Scripture 
interpret Scriptnro, Compare sinritmil things 
with apiritnal, and let tho obvious mmmig of the 
Sacred Writings tlnis ooiuparod, be received as the 
true.”§ 

With this exercise of tho understanding, Stuart 
united the judgment of the heart, tho verdict of a 
simple, earnest, spiritual faith, which reposed on 
the authority of the Bible. To this his learning 


* Dr. Adams records wlili Jnat pride fourth edition of 
thatdi’aininar ■was ropiibllshod in England hy Dr, Pusoy, Ec- 
gms Proft-wfior of Ilebrow in tho Univorsity of Oxford; and no 
bmall pmiftc is it that a solf-taiight Profehsoi* in a Thoological 
Seminary in a rural district of Now England, should furnish 
text-books m oriental i>lillology to tho English unlversltlos, 
with their hereditary wealth of learnod treiwure and lordly pro¬ 
visions for literary leisure. The irobrew Ohrestomathy of 
Professor Stuai*! was repilntod in like manner at Oxford soon 
after its appearance. The Hebrew Orainwiar by Dr, Lee, of 
Cambridge CTnivorslty, England, did not appear till six yean 
after the publication of Mr. Btiiart’s first edition.” 

+ Greppo’b Er>6fty oa Ohampolllou was translated la his fa¬ 
mily. 

i Dr. Adams's Discourse, pp. 20,80. 

I Ibid, pii. SI, 82. 
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and argument were subsidiary. He showed how 
German learning might be employed and scrip¬ 
tural authority maintained. This was his service 
to the theology of his day and denomination. 
“ The great merits” says an accomplished Oriental 
scholar, Mi*. W. W. Turner, of Professor Stuart, 
and one for which the gratitude and respect of 
American scholars must ever be his due, lie^ in the 
zeal and ability he has exhibited for a long series 
of years in bringing to tlie notice of the English- 
reading public the works of many of the soundest 
philologists and most enlightened and unprejudiced 
theologians of Germany; for to his exertions it is 
in a good degree owing that the names of R(\sen- 
rauller, Gesenins, Ewald, Be Wette, Hnpdeld, 
Bodiger, Knobel, Hitzig, and others, are now fii- 
iniliar as household words to the present race of 
biblical students in this country, and to some ex¬ 
tent in England.”* 

In 1827 appeared his Commentary on the Epis¬ 
tle to the Rehrews^ vindicating the aiithentioitj" of 
the work, giving a new translation with full notes 
on the text, and an elucidation of the argument. 
This was followed in 1832 by a Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans^ in which the same 
pliilological course is pursued. Other commen¬ 
taries followed in due course, provoking more or 
less of criticism, on the Apocalypse, the Book of 
Baiiiel, of Ecclesiastes, of Proverbs, the last of 
which ho had just completed at the time of his 
death. 

Another series of works of Professor Stuart 
wore his numerous articles in the periodicals, 
chiefly the BiblieaZ Repository and Bibliothem 
Sacra^ as also his controversial writings, his Bet¬ 
ters to Channiny and others, of wliioh ho pub¬ 
lished a collection in a volume of JBisoellwnies in 
1846. 

One of his last productions, which excited much 
interest and some opposition at the time in Now 
England, was his defence of the policy of Baiiicl 
Webster in his Essay on Conscience md the Con¬ 
stitution^ ail assertion of the principle of obedi¬ 
ence to the Compromise act. 

Stuart died at Andover, Jiinuary 4,1852. That 
he was industrious and energetic the bare eiiu- 
iuora< ion of his works declares; but ho also car¬ 
ried his enthusiasm of labor iuto the exercises with 
his classes, upon whom he impressed a hearty 
sympathy for his studies and his manner of pur¬ 
suing them. Death found him at the age of se~ 
voiity-two still active, still meditating new critical 
and learned label’s in the inexhaustible field of 
biblical investigation. 

A daughter of Dr. Stuart, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps, the wife of Professor Austin Phelps of 
Andover, attained distinction in a popular field of 
literature by her felicitous sketches of New Eng¬ 
land society, in a series of tales by H. Trusty an 
anagram of her maiden name. They are entitled 
The Angel omr the Right Shoulder; Sunny Side; 
Beep at Rumber Five (a picture of olerioal life); 
Kitty Brown ; Little Mary^ or Talks and Tales 
for Children^ mA The Tell Tale; or Home Se¬ 
crets told by Old Trmellers. The last was pub- 
lishoKl in 1853, shortly after the death of the 
author. These tales have a well deserved popu¬ 


larity from their spirited style, and the life and 
character which they humorously portray. 


WILLIAM ELLEET CirAJTNING 
Was born at Newport, Ehode Island, April 7, 
1780. lie was in the fourth generation from John 
Channing, who came to America from Dorset¬ 
shire, in England. His father was William Ohan- 
ning, a man of education, and distinguished as a 
lawyer in Newport; his grandfather on the mo¬ 
ther’s side was William EUery, the signer of the 
Declaration. He has in one of his writings, the 
Discourse on Clmnstian Worship^ at the Dedica¬ 
tion of the Unitarian Congregational Church at 
Newport in 1836, paid a tribute to the genial 
influences of his birth-place upon his youth. “ I 
mubt bless God,” said he, “ for the place of my 
nativity; for as my mind unfolded, I became 
more and more alive to the beautiful scenery 
which now attracts strangers to our island. My 
first liberty was used in roaming over the neigh¬ 
bouring fields and shores; and amid tliis glorious 
nature, that love of liberty sprang up, which has 
gained strength within me to this hour. I early 
received impressions of the great and the beauti¬ 
ful, which I believe have had no small influence 
in determining my mode^ of thought and habits 
of life. In this town I pursued for a time my 
studies of theology, I had no professor or teacher 
to guide me; but I had two noble places of study. 
One was yonder beautiful edifice,* now so fre¬ 
quented and so useful as a public library, then so 
deserted that I spent day after day, ami sometimes 
week after w^eek, amidst its dusty volumes, with¬ 
out intoiTiiption from a single visitor. The other 
place was yonder beach, the roar of which has so 
often mingled with the worship of this place, my 
daily i*e«ort, dear to me in the sunshine, still more 
attractive in the storm. Seddom do I visit it now 
without thinking of the work, which there, in tlio 
sight of that beauty, in the sound of these waves, 
was carried on in my soul. No spot on earth has 
helped to form me so much as that beach. There 
I lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest; 
there, sol'tened by beauty, I poured out my 
thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, in 
reverential sympathy witli the mighty power 
around me, I hecamo conscious of power within. 
Thoro, struggling thoughts and emotions broke 
forth, as if moved to utterance by nature’s elo¬ 
quence of the winds and waves. There began a 
haiipiness surpassing all worldly pleasures, aJl 
gifts of fortune, the happiness of communing 
with the works of God. Pardon me this refer¬ 
ence to myself. I believe that the worship^ of 
wdiich I have this day spoken, was aided in my • 
own soul by the scenes in which my early life 
was passed. Amidst those scones, and in speak¬ 
ing of this worship, allow me to thank God that 
this beautiful island was the place of my birth.” 
lie completed his education at Harvard with the 
highest honors in 1798. He then engaged for a 
while as tutor to a family in Virginia, where his 
health became permanently enfeebled. He was 
ordained pastor of the Eederal Street Church, 
Boston, Juno 1, 1803; visited Europe subse- 
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quently, and on Ms return continued alone in Ms 
charge till 1824. 



From that time for tlie remainder of his life 
he was connected with the same church, discharg¬ 
ing its duties as his strength permitted; with¬ 
drawing, towards the close of his career, to strict 
retirement, husbanding liis delicate health for his 
numei'ous literary ellbrts. In these ho always 
o:cor(ii8ed an important influence, and through 
them was as well known in England as in Ame- 
ri(‘a. The collection of his works embraces six 
volumes, the larger portion of which is devoted 
to his tlieology, as a leader of the Unitarians. 
His Moral Argument against Cahinism ap- 
]>eared in tlie GJiristian Disciple for 1820. Tlio 
Jirst of Ms writing which brought him into tlie 
general field of literature, his Dema/rh on the 
Oha/racier and Writwgs of John Milton^ was 
])ublihhod in the Christian Emminer for 1826, 
tbllowed by his articles on JBonapa/rte^ during the 
next two yeai's, in the same journal, and the 
winning ai’ticlo on Fenelon in 1829. The force, 
directness, and literary okgunce of those papers 
attracted great attention, and the more from the 
bold challenge to popular discu.ssion which was 
tlirown out in Ms uncompromising estimate of 
Napoleon. Apart from his influence as a relifdous 
leader, he had now gained the ear of the public at 
large—an authority which he availed himself of 
to act upon the moral sentiment of the nation, 
which he addressed in Ms publications on Slavery, 
IVar, Temperance, and Educatioti. His address 
on Self Gult'are^ delivered at Boston in 1888, has 
been one of the most sucoessflil tracts of its kind 
over published. Its direct appeal to whatever of 
character or manliness tliere may ho in the young 
is almost irresistible. This is the prevailing trait 
of Channing’s style, its singly moral energy. 
The titles of his publications indicate the man 
and his method. A general subject, as War, Tom- 
eranoo, Slaveiy, is proposed simply by itself, 
isoonnected with any temporary associations or 
accidents of place that might limit it by condi¬ 


tions, and argued simply, clearly, forcibly on its 
own merits, according to the universal standard 
of truth and justice. Channing pushes at once to 
the centre of Ms subject, like a man who has 
business at the c{>nrt of ti-uth, and is not to be set 
aside by guards or courtiers. He has the ear of 
this royal mistress, and speaks from ner side as 
with the voice of an oracle. Nothing can turn 
him “aside from tlio direct forthright.” How¬ 
ever deficient this course might be for the practical 
statesmanlike conduct of the world, and its cir¬ 
cuitous progress to great ends, its influence on 
the mind of Ms cum day, particularly on the 
young, is not to be questioned. Channing’s 
iiioml vigor seemed to put new life into his 
readers. Notwithstanding the delicacy of Ms 
constitution, ho ai)peared in public from time to 
time to within a slioii: period of his death. His 
aspect was of great feebleness ; small in person 
and fragile to excess, apparently contrasting with 
the vigor of his doctrines, but the well developed 
forehead, the full eye, the i)urity of expression, 
and the calm musical tone showed the concentra¬ 
tion within. His oratory always charmed his 
audience, as in Ms wiiiimig tones he gained to 
his side the pride and ]>owei-s of Ms hearers. 

The last public eflbrt of Channing was liis ad¬ 
dress at Lenox, in Berkshire County, Mass., on 
the 1st of August, 1842, the aimivoraary of Eman¬ 
cipation in the West Int^ios. It shows no diminu¬ 
tion of the acuteness of his mind or of his rare 
powers of expression. 

Shortly after this time, while pursuing a moun¬ 
tain excursion, ho 'was taken witli ty])iiU8 fever, 
and died at Bennington, Vennoiit," October 2, 
1842. 

JCLITAnV GENIUS— FBOai THE ESSAV ON NAFOIEON. 

Military talent, ov(ui of the highest order, is far 
from holding the first place among intellectual en- 
dowmenta It is one of the lower forms of genius; 
for it is not conversant with the highest and richest 
objects of thought. We grant that a mind, which 
takes in a wide country at a gloiice, and understands, 
almost by intuition, tlie positions it aflbrds for a 
successful campaign, is a comprehensive and vigorous 
one. The general, who disposes his forces so as to 
counteract a greater force; who supplies by skill, 
science, and invention, the want of numbers; who 
dives into the counsels of his enemy, and who gives 
unity, energy, and success to a vast variety of oj)cra- 
tions, in tlie midst of casualties and ob.<?tructions 
which no wisdom could foresee, manifests gji'cat 
power. But still the chief work of a general is to 
apply physical force; to remove physical obstruc¬ 
tions ; to avail himself of physical aids and advan¬ 
tages ; to act on matter; to overcome rivers, ram¬ 
parts, mountains, and liuman muscles; and those are 
not the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand 
intelligence of the highest order; and accordingly 
notJiing is more common than to fit;d men, cmineut 
in this dcpaitment, who are wanting in the noblest 
energies of the soul; in habits ot profound and 
liberal thinking, in imagination and ta4e, in the ca¬ 
pacity of enjoying works of genius, and in large and 
original views of human nature and society. The 
office of a great general docs not differ widely from 
that of a great mechanician, wlioso business it is to 
fi*ame new combinations of physical forces, to adapt 
them to new circumstances, and to remove new on* 
structions. Accordingly great generals, away from 
the camp, ai’e often no greater men than the moohu- 
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Hician taken from his workshop. In coiiveraation 
they are often dull. Deep and refined reasonings 
they cannot comprehend. We know that there are 
splendid exceptions. Such was Cesar, at once the 
greatest soldier and the most sagacious statesman of 
his age, wliiist i i eloquence and literature, he left 
behind him almost all, who had devoted themselves 
exclusively to these pursuits. But such cases are 
rare. The conqueror of JS'apoleon, the hero of Wa¬ 
terloo, possesses undoubtedly great military talents; 
but we do not understand, that his most i)artial ad¬ 
mirers claim for him a place in the highest class of 
minds. We will nob go down for illustration to such 
men as Nelson, a nitin great on the deck, but debased 
by gross vices, and who never pretended to enlarge¬ 
ment of intellect. To institute a comparison in 
point of talent and ginius between such men and 
Milton, Bacon, and rihakespearo, is almost an insult 
on these illustrious names. Who can think of these 
truly great intelligences; of the range of their minds 
through heaven a id earth; of their deep intuition 
into the soul; of tlieir new and glowing combina¬ 
tions of thought; of the energy with which they 
grasped, and subjected to their main purpose, the 
infinite materials of illustration which nature and 
life afford,—who can think of the forms of transcen¬ 
dent beauty and grandeur which they created, or 
which were rather einiiiiabions of their own minds; 
of the calm wisdom and fervid imagination which 
they conjoined; of the voice of power, in which 
“ though dead, they still speak,and awaken intel¬ 
lect, sensibility, anil genius in both hemispheres,— 
who can think of such men, and not feel the immense 
inferiority of the most gifted warrior, whose ele¬ 
ments of thought are physical forces and physical 
obstructions, and whose employment is the combi¬ 
nation of the lowest class of objects on which a 
powerful mind can be employed 

BBUtfllON AND LITESATUltE—PBOM TITS ESSAY ON PENSION. 

The truth i8,thatreligion, justly viewed, surpasses 
all other principles, in giving a free and manifold 
action to the mmd. It recognises in every faculty 
and sentiment the workmanship of Grod, and assigns 
a sphere of agency to each. It takes our whole 
nature under its guardianship, and with a parental 
love ministers to its inferior as well as higher grati¬ 
fications. False religion mutilates the soul, sees evil 
in our iiiiioeent sensibilities, and rules with a tyrant’s 
frown and rod. True religion is a mild and lawful 
sovereign, governing to protect, to give strength, to 
unfold all our inward resources. We believe, that, 
under its influence, literature is to pass its present 
limits, and to put itself forth in original forms of 
composition. Religion is of all principles most 
fruitful, multiform, and unconfiued. It is sympathy 
with that Being, who seems to delight in diversify¬ 
ing the modes of his agency, and the products of his 
wisdom and power. It does not chain us to a few 
essential duties, or express itself in a few unchang¬ 
ing modes of writing. It has the liberality and mu¬ 
nificence of nature, which not only produces the 
necessary root and grain, but pours forth fruits and 
flowei’s. It has the variety and bold contrasts of 
nature, which, at tlio foot of the awful mountain, 
scoops out the freshest, sweetest valleys, and embo¬ 
soms, in the wild, troubled ocean, islands, whoso 
vernal airs, and loveliness, and teeming fruitful¬ 
ness, almost breathe the joys of Paradise. Reli¬ 
gion will accomplish for literature what it most 
needs; that is, vrill give it depth, at the same time 
tliat it heightens its grace and beauty. Tlie union 
of those attributes is most to be desired. Our lite¬ 
rature is lamentably superficial, and to some the 
beautiful and the superficial even seem to be natu¬ 


rally conjoined. Let not beauty be so wronged. It 
resides chiefly in profound thoughts and feelings. 
It overflows chiefly in the widtings of poets, gifted 
with a sublime and piercing vision. A beautiful 
literature springs from the depth and fulness of in¬ 
tellectual and moral life, from an energy of thought 
and feeling, to which nothing, as we beheve, minis¬ 
ters so largely as enlightened religion. 

So far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading 
literature in consequence of the ail-pervading influ¬ 
ence of religion, we believe that the sportive and 
comic forms of composition, instead of being aban¬ 
doned, will only be refined and improved. We 
know that these are supposed to be frowned upon 
by piety; but they have their root in the constitu¬ 
tion which God has given us, and ought not there¬ 
fore to be indiscriminately condemned. The pro¬ 
pensity to wit and laughter does indeed, through 
excessive indulgence, often issue in a character of 
heartless levity, low mimicry, or unfeeling ridicule. 
It often seeks gratification in regions of impurity, 
throws a gaiety round vice, and sometimes even 
pours contempt on virtue. But, though often and 
mournfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and 
may and ought to minister, not only to innocent 
pleasure, but to the intellect and the heart. Man 
was made for relaxation as truly as for labor; and 
by a law of his nature, which has not received the 
attention it deserves, he finds perhaps no relaxation 
so restorative, as that iu which he reverts to his 
childhood, seems to forget his wisdom, leaves the 
imagination to exhilarate itself by sportive inven¬ 
tions, talks of amusing incongruities in conduct and 
events, smiles at the innocent eccentricities and odd 
mistakes of those whom he most esteems, allows 
himself in arch aUnsions or kind-hearted satire, and 
transports himself into a world of ludicrous combi¬ 
nations. We have said, that, on these occasions, the 
mind seems to put off its wisdom; but the truth is, 
that, in a pure mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so 
say, to its centre, and there, unseen, keeps guard 
over this transient folly, draws delicate lines which 
are never to be passed in the freest moments, and, 
like a judicious parent, watching the sports of child¬ 
hood, preserves a stainless innocence of soul in the 
very exuberance of gaiety. This combination of 
moral power with wit and humor, with comic con¬ 
ceptions and irrepressible laughter, this union of 
mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanced stage of 
the character; and we believe, tlmt, in proportion 
to the diffusion of an enlightened religion, this action 
of the mind will increase, and will overflow in com¬ 
positions, which, joining innocence to sportiveness, 
will communicate unmixed delight. Religion is not 
at variance with occasional mirth. In the same 
character, the solemn thought and the sublime emo¬ 
tions of the improved Christian, may be joined with 
the unanxious freedom, buoyancy, and gaiety of 
early years. 

We will add but one more illustration of our 
views. We believe, that the union of religion with 
genius will favor that species of composition to 
which it may seem at first to be least propitious. 
We refer to that department of literature, which 
has for its object the delineation of the stronger and 
more ternble and ^ilty passions. Strange as it 
may appear, these gloomy and appalling features of 
our nature maybe best comprehended and portrayed 
by the purest and noblest minds. The common idea 
is, that overwhelming emotions, the more they are 
experienced, can the more effectually be described- 
We have one sti'ong presumption against this doc¬ 
trine. Tradition leads us to believe, that Shake¬ 
speare, though he painted so faithfully and fearfully 
the storms of passion, was a calm and cheerful man. 
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Tlie passions are too engrossed by their objects to 
meditate on themselves; and none are more igno¬ 
rant of their growth and subtile workings, than 
their own victims. Nothing reveals to ns the secrets 
of our own souls like religion; and in disclosing to 
ns, in ourselves, the tendency of passion to absorb 
every energy, and to spread its nues over every 
thought, it gives ns a key to all souls; for, in all, 
human nature is essentially one, having the same 
spiritual elements, and the same grand features. Ko 
man, it is believed, understands the wild and irregu¬ 
lar motions of the mind, like him in whom a princi¬ 
ple of divine order has begun to establish peace. 
Ko man knows the horror of thick darkness which 
gathers over the slaves of vehement passion, like 
him who is rising into the light and liberty of virtue. 
There is indeed a selfish shrewdness, which is thought 
to give a peculiar and <leep insight into human na¬ 
ture. But the knowledge, of wliich it boasts, is 
partial, distorted, and vulgar, and wholly unfit for 
the purposes of iitei*ature, We vnlue it little. We 
believe, that no qualification avails so much to a 
knowledge of human nature in all its forms, in its 
good and evil manifeslations, as that enlightened, 
celestial chanty, which I'eligion alone inspires; for 
this establishes sympathies between us and all men, 
and thus makes them intelligible to us. A man, 
imbued with this spiidi, alone contemplates vice as it 
really exists, and as it ought always to be described. 
In the most depraved fellow-beings he sees partakers 
of his own nature. Amidst the terrible ravages of 
the passions, he sees conscience, though prostrate, 
not destroyed, nor wholly powerless. He sees the 
proofs of an unextinguislied moral life, in inward 
strugglcSjin occasional releiitings,iusighings for lost 
innocence, in reviving throbs of early alfeittious, in 
the sophistry by which the guilty mind would be¬ 
come reconciled to itself, in remorse, in anxious fore¬ 
bodings, in despair, perhaps in studied recklessness 
and cherished self-forgetfulness. These conflicts, 
between the passions and the moral nature, are the 
most interesung subjects in the branch of literature 
to which we refer, and we believe, that to portray 
them with truth and power, the man of genius can 
find in nothing such effectual aid, as in the develop¬ 
ment of the moral and religious principles in his 
own breast. 

HEKBT T. TARMEE. 

Heney T. Eaumbb was a native of England, who 
emigrated to Charleston, S. 0., where he was for 
some time engaged in commercial pursuits. He 
afterwards retired from business, and removed to 
Hew York for the purpose of studying medicine. 
He received the instructions of Brs, Francis and 
Hosack, was graduated at the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, and licensed as a physician 
in 1831. Dming the progress of his studies he 
published Imagination; the Maniae^ Dream^ 
and other Po&ms^ in a small volume. The collec¬ 
tion is dedicated to Mrs. Charles Baring, the 
wife of the author’s uncle. Tliis lady wa*^, dur¬ 
ing a poition of her career, an actress, and the 
author of Virginia^ The Royal Reclme^ Zulcdne^ 
and otlier dramas, which were performed with 
success. Several of the poems of the collection, 
as the Rssay on Taste^ which has an appeal to 
“Croaker,” are addressed to Dr. Francis and 
others of the writer’s friends. 

Fanner returned to Charleston, whore he prao- 
tised medicine until his death, at the ago of forty- 
six 

His verses show a ready pen, a taste for the 


poetry of his day, a kindly susceptibility, and 
occasionally sound with effect the louder notes of 
the lyre. 

THE WOES OF MODEEN CUtEEOB. A PEIZE POEM. 

There was a harp, that might thy woes rehearse, 

In all the wild omnipotence of verse, 

Imperial Greece! when wizard Homer’s skill 
Charm’d the coy muses from the woodland hill; 
When nature, lavish of her boundless store, 

Poured all her gifts, while art stiU showered more ; 
Thy classic chisel through each mountain rung. 
Quick from its touch mimoital labors sprung; 

Truth vied with fancy in the grateful strife. 

And rocks assumed the noblest forms of life. 

Alas! thy land is now a land of wo; 

Thy muse is crowned with Di'uid inisletoe. 

See the lorn virgin witli dislievellod hair, 

To distant climes in ’wildered haste repair; 

Chill desolation seeks ]iei* favored bowers, 

Neglect, that mildew, blasts her elieribhed flowers; 
The spring may bid tlieir foliage bloom anew, 

The night may dress them in her fairy dew; 

But wliat shall chase the winter-cloud of j)ain, 

And bid her early numbei*s breathe again? 

What spring shall bid her mental gloom depart ? 

’Tis always winter in a broken heart. 

The aged Patriarch seeks the sca-boat strand, 

To leave—for over leave his native laud; 

No sun shall cheer him with so kind a beam, 

No fountain bless him with so pure a sircaui; 

Nay, should the exile tbroiigli Elysium roam, 

He leaves his heaven, when he leaves his home. 

Bui, we may deeper, darker truth unfold. 

Of matrons slanghterod, and of virgins sold. 

Of shrines polluted by barbarian rage, 

Of grey locdcs rifled from the head of ago, 

Of pilgrims murdered, and of chiefs defied, 

Where Chiistians kiioit, and Sparta’s heroes died. 
Once more thy chiefs their glittering anus rebuine. 
For heaven, for vengeance, conquest or a tomb; 
With fixed resolve to bo for ever free, 

Or leave all Greece one vast Thermopylaj. 

Columbia, rise! A voice comes o’er tlio main, 

To ask thy blessing, nor to ask in vain; 

Stand forth in bold maguificell(^e, and bo 

For classic Greece, what France wms once for thee. 

So shall the gods each patriot bosom sway, 

And make each Greek the hero of his day. 

But, should thy wisdom and thy valor stand 
On neutral ground—oh! may thy generous haml 
Assist her hapless warriors, and repair 
Her altars, scath’d by sacrilege and care; 

Hail all her triumphs, all her ills deplore, 

Nor let old Homer’s manes beg once more. 

TIMOTHY FLINT. 

Timothy Flint was born in Reading, Massaclin- 
setts, in the year 1780, and was graduated at 
Harvard in 1800. After two years of tbeologioal 
study, he was ordained pastor of the Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Lunenburg, Worcester county, 
where he remained for twelve years. In Ooto])er, 
1816, in oonsequenoo of 511 hoallh, ho loft with his 
family for the west, in pursuit of a milder climate, 
and change of scene. Crossing the Alleganies, 
and descending the Ohio, he arrived at Cincinnati, 
where he passed the winter months. Tlic following 
spring and summer were S])ontin travelling in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and after a halt at Bt. LouivS, 
where he was, so far as he could learn, tlio first 
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Protestant minister who ever administered the 
communion in the place, arrived at St. Charles 
on the Missouri. He here established himself as 
a missionary, and remained for three years thus 
employed in the town and surrounding country. 
He then removed to Arkansas, but returned after 
a few months to St. Charles. In 1822 he visited 
Hew Orleans, where he remained during the win¬ 
ter, and passed the next summer in Covington, 
Elorida. Eeturning to New Orleans in the au¬ 
tumn, ho removed to Alexandria on the Red 
River, in order to take charge of a school, but 
was forced by ill health, after a year’s residence, 
to return to the North. 

In 1820 he published an account of these 
wanderings, and the scenes through which they 
had led him, in his Recolleetlons of the last Ten 
Yean passed in oecmiojial remlences and jowney- 
infjH in the Valley of the Mismdppi^ in a series 
of letters to the Rev, Janies Flint,^ of Salem^ Mass, 
it was snooossfnl, and was followed the same 
year by Francis Berrian,^ or the Mexican Ratriot,^ 
a story of roinaiitio adventure with the Ooman- 
ches, and of military prowess in the Mexican 
struggle, resulting in the fall of Iturbido. The 
book has now become scarce. In its day it was 
better thought of by critics for its passages of 
description, than for its story, which involved 
many improbable and incongruous incidents. 
His third work, The Geography and History of the 
Mississippi Valley,^ appeared at Cincinnati in 
1827, in two octavo volumes. It is arranged ac¬ 
cording to states, and gives ample information, in 
a plain stylo, on the subject comprised in its title. 

In 182*8 he published Arthur Glenning,, a ro¬ 
mantic novel, in which the hero and heroine are 
sln])wrocked in the Southern Ocean, reach New 
Holland, and after various adventures settle down 
to rural lolioity in Illinois. This was followed by 
George Mason the Young Bnclmoodsman,, and in 
1830 by the Shoshonee Valley the scene of which 
is among the Indians of Oregon. 

Ilis next work, Lectures upon Natural History 
Geology^ Ohemistiy^ the Application of Steam,, 
and inter easting Discoveries in the Arts,, was pub¬ 
lished in Boston in 1832. 

On the roriremont of Mr. 0. E. Hoffman ftom 
the editorship of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
Mr. Flint succeeded to his ])Ost for a few months 
in the year 1833. lie translated about the same 
time Hart Retre heureuse by Droz, with ad¬ 
ditions of his own, and a novel entitled, Gellibacy 
Vanquished,, or the Old Bachelor Reclaimed, In 
1834 he removed to Cincinnati, whore ho edited 
the Western Monthly Magazine for three years, 
contributing to it and to other periodicals as well, 
a number of tales and essays. In 1835 ho ftir- 
nished a series of Shetches of the Literature of 
the United States to the London Athenfoura. 
lie afterwards removed to Tjouisiana, and in May, 
1840, returned to New England on a visit for the 
bonolit of liis health. Uniting at Natchez on his 
way, ho was for some lionrs buried in the ruins 
of a liouse thrown down, with many others, by the 
violonoo of a tornado. On his anival at Reading 


his illness increased, and he wrote to his wife 
that his end would precede her reception of his 
letter, an announcement which hastened her own 
death and anticipated his own, by but a short 
time however, as he breathed his last on the 
eighteenth of August. 

THE SnOEBS OF THE OHIO. 

It was now the middle of November. The 
weather up to this time had been, with the excep¬ 
tion of a couple of days of fog and rain, delightfm. 
Tlie sky has a milder and lighter azure than that of 
the northern states. The wide, clean sand-bars 
stretching for miles together, and now and then a 
flock of wild geese, swans, or sand-hill cranes, and 
pelicans, stalking along on them; the infinite varie¬ 
ties of form of the towering blufife; the new tribes 
of shrubs and plants on the shores; the exuberant 
fertility of the soil, evidencing itself in the natural 
as well as cultivated vegetation, in the height and 
size of the corn, of itself alone a matter of astonish¬ 
ment to an inhabitant of the northern states, in 
the thrifty aspect of the young orchards, literally 
bending under their fruit, the surprising size and 
rankness of the weeds, and, in the enclosures where 
cultivation had been for a while suspended, the 
matted abundance of every kind of vegetation that 
ensued,—all these circumstances united to give a 
novelty and fresliiiess to the scenery. The bottom 
forests everywhere display the huge sycamore, 
the king of the western forest, in all places an in¬ 
teresting tree, hut particularly so here, and in au¬ 
tumn, when you see its white and long branches 
among its red and yellow fading leaves. You may 
add, that in all the trees that have been stripped of 
their leaves, you see them crowned with verdant 
tufts of the viscus or mistletoe, with its beautiful 
white berries, and their trunks entwined with grape¬ 
vines, some of them in size not much short of the 
human body. To add to this union of pleasant cir¬ 
cumstances, there is a delightful temperature of the 
air, move easily felt than described. In New Eng¬ 
land, when the sky wjxs partially covered with fleecy 
clouds, and the wind blew very gently from the south- 
west^ I have sometimes had the same sensations from 
the teraperature there. A slight degree oflijnguor 
ensues; an<l the irritability that is caused by the 
rougher au<l more bracing air of the north, and which 
is more favourable to physical strength and activity 
than enjoyment, gives place to a tranquillity highly 
propitious to meditation. There is something, too, 
in the gentle and almost imperceptible motion, as you 
sit on the deck of tlie boat, and see the trees ap¬ 
parently moving by you, and new grou|‘>s of scenery 
still opening upon your eye, together with the view 
of these ancient and maffiiifioent forests, which the 
axe has not yet despoiled, the broad and beautifol 
river, the earth and the sky, which render such a 
trip at this season the very element of poetry. Let 
him that luis within him the bona iyidoles, the poetic 
mania, asyetunwhipt of justice, not think to sail down 
the Ohio under such circumstances, without venting 
to the genius of the river, the rocks, and the woods, 
the swans, and perchance his distant beloved, his 
dolorous notes. 

HENRY riOKERma 

Henet, the third son of Colonel Timothy Picker¬ 
ing and Rebecca Pickering, was bom on tlie 8th 
of October, 1781, at Newburgh, in the Haebrouck 
house, memorable a'? having been the headquar¬ 
ters of General 'Washington. Oolonol Pickering 
was at the time quartermaster-general of the army 
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of the Confederated States, and was absent with 
the commander-in-chief at the siege of Yorktown. 

In 1801, after a long residence in Pennsylvania, 
Colonel Pickering returned with his family to his 
native state, Massachusetts; and subsequently 
Henry engaged in mercantile pursuits in Salem. 
In the course of a few years he acquired a mode¬ 
rate fortune, which he dispensed most liberally; 
among other things, contributing lai’gely towards 
the support of his father’s family and the educa¬ 
tion of its younger members. In 1825, in conse¬ 
quence of pecuniary losses, he removed from Sa¬ 
lem to New York, in the hope of retneving his | 
affairs; but being unsuccessful in business, he re- | 
tired from the city, and resided several years at j 
Roiidout, and other places on the banks of the 
Hudson, devoting much of his time to reading, ; 
and finding in poetical composition a solace for 
his misfortunes. His writings take occasionally 
a sombre tint from tlie circumstances which shad¬ 
ed the latter years of his life, although his na¬ 
tural temperament was cheerful. He was a lover 
of the beautiful, as well in art as in nature, and 
ho numbered among his friends the most eminent 
poets and artists of our country. An amiable 
trait in his character was a remarkable fondness 
for children, to whom he was endeared by his 
attentions. The affection with which lie regarded 
his motbor was peculiarly strong; and ho deemed 
himself highly blest in having parents, the one 
distinguished for ability, integrity, and public 
usefulness, the other, beautiful, pure, gentle, and 
loving. 



The following just tribute to his memory ap¬ 
peared in the Salem Gazette, in May, 1838:— 
Died in New York on the 8th instant Henry 

Pickering..His remains were brought to 

this city on Friday last, and deposited at the side 
of tlie memorial which filial piety had erected to 
the memory of venerated parents—and amid the 
ancestral group which has been ooUeoting since 
the settlement of the country. 

“A devoted, affectionate, and liberal son and 
brother, he entwined around him the best and 
the warmest feelings of his family circle. To his 
fHeads and acquaintances he was courteous, deli¬ 
cate, and refined in his deportment. T^^ith a 
highly cultivated and tasteful mind he imparted 
pleasant instruction to aU who held intercourse 


with him, while his unobtrusive mannera silently 
forced themselves on the affections, and won the 
hearts of all who enjoyed his society.” 

The poems of Pickering ai'e suggested by sim¬ 
ple, natural subjects, and are in a healthy vein of 
reflection. A flower, a bird, a waterfall, child¬ 
hood, maternal affection are his topics, with which 
he blends his own gentle moods. The Buckwheat 
Galce^ which we piint with his o^vn corrections, 
first appeared in the New York Evening Post, 
and was published in an edition, now rare, in 
Boston, in 1831. 

THE HOUSE ET WHICH I WAS BOniT: ONCE THE HBAEQUAETBES 
OF WABHINOTON. 

I. 

Square, and rough-hewn, and solid is the mass, 

And ancient, if aught ancient here appear 
Beside yon roek-nbb’d hills: but many a year 
Hath into dim oblivion swept, alas f 
Since bright in aims, the worthies of the land 
Were here assembled. Let me reverent tread; 
For now, mesoems, the spirits of the dead 
Are slowly gathering round, while I am fann’d 
By gales unearthly. Ay, they hover near— 
Patriots and Heroes—^the august and great^— 

The founders of a young and mighty state. 

Whose grandeur who shall tell ? With holy fear, 
While tears unbidden my dim eyes suffuse, 

I mark them one by one, and marvelling, muse. 

II. 

I gaze, but they have vanish’d! and the eye, 

Free now to roam from where I take my stand, 
Dwells on the lionry pile. Lot no rash hand 
Attempt its desecration : for though I 
Beneath the sod si mil sleep, »md memory’s sigh 
Be there for ever stifled in this breast,— 

Yet all who boast them of a land so blest, 

Whose pilgrim feet may sonic day hither hie,— 
Shall melt, alike, and kindle at the thought 
That these rude walls have echoed to the sound 
Of the great Patriot^ voice I that even the ground 
I tread was trodden too by him who fought 
To make us free; and whose unsullied name. 

Still, like the sun, illustrious shines the some. 

THE mSMAHTLED OAHENET. 

Go, beautiful creations of the mind, 

Fair forms of earth and heaven, and scenes as fair— 
Where Art appeal’s with Nature’s loveliest air— 
Go, glad the few upon whom Fortune kind 
Yet lavishes her smiles. When calmly shin’d 
My hours, ye did not fail a zest most rare 
To add to life; and when oppress’d by care. 

Or sadness twin’d, as she hath often twin’d, 

With cypress wreath my brow, even then ye threw 
Around enchantment. But though I deplore 
The separation, in the mirror true 
Of mind, I yet shall see you as before: 

Then, go ! like friends that vanish from our view, 
Though ne’er to he forgot, we part to meet no more. 

THE HUOKWUEAT OAKS. 

But neither breath of mom, •whon she ascen<ls 
With oharai of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 

Nor grateful evening, without thee is sweet I 

Muse, that upon the top of Pindus sitt’st, 

And with the enchanting accents of thy lyre 
Dost soothe the immortals, while thy influence sweet 
Earth’s favor’d bards confess, be present now; 
Breathe tln’ough my soul, inspire thyself the song, 
And upward hear me in the adventurous flight: 

Lo the resistless theme—^T he Buokwedeax Cajkt* 
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Let others boastful sing tlie goklen ear 
■Whose farinaceous treasures, by nice art 
And sleight of hand, with store of milk and eggs, 
Form’d into pancakes of an ample round, 
jMiglit please an epicure—and homebred bards 
Delight to celebrate the tassell’d maize 
Worn in the bosom of the Indian maid, 

Who taught to make the hoe-cake, (dainty fare, 
When butter’d well I) I envy not their joys. 

How easier of digestion, and, beyond 
Compare, more pure, more delicate, the cake 
All other cakes above, ^ueeu of the whole, 

And triumph of the culinary art— 

The Buckwheat Cake! my passion when a boy. 

And still the object of intensest love— 

Love undivided, knowing no decline. 

Immutable. My benison on thee, 

Thou glorious Plant 1 that thus with gladness 
erowirdst 

Life's spring-time, and beneatli bright Summer’s eye, 
Lured’st me so oft to revel with the bee, 

Among thy snow-white flowers: nay, that e’en yet 
Propitious, amidst visions of the past 
Which seem to make my day-dreams now of joy, 
Giv’st me to triumph o’er the ills of time. 

Thou, when the suu “ pours down his sultry wrath,” 
Scorching the earth and withering every flower, 
Unloek’st, beneficent, thy fragrant cells, 

And lavishcst thy perfume on tlie air; 

But when brown Autumn sweeps along the glebe, 
Gathering the hoar-frost m her rustling train, 

Thou captivat’st my heart I for thou dost then 
Wear a rich purple tint, the sign most sure 
That nature hath perform’d her kindly task, 

Leaving the husbandman to sum his wealth, 

And thank the bounteous Gods. 0, now be wise, 
Ye swains, and use the scythe most gently; else 
The grain, plum}) and well-ripon’d, breaks the tie 
Which slightly binds it to the parent stalk. 

And falls in rattling showers upon the ground, 
Mocking your futile toil; or, mingled straight 
With earth, lies buried deep, with all the hopes 
Of disappointed man! Soon as the scythe 
Hath done its work, let the rake follow slow, 

With caution gathering up into a swarth 

The lusty corn; which the prompt teamster next. 

Or to tlie barn floor clean transports, or heaps 
Remorseless on the grouml, there to bo thresh’d— 
Dull work, and most unmusical the flail I 
And yet, if ponderous rollers smooth the soil. 

The earth affords a substitute not mean 
For the more polish’d plank; and they who boast 
The texture of their meal—^Ihe sober lace 
That claim a peaceful founder for their state— 

(Title worth ml the kingdoms of the world!) 

Do most affect the practice. But a point, 

So subtile, othera may debate: enough 
Eor me, if, when envelop’d in a cloud ^ 

Of steam, hot from the griddle, I perceive, 

On tasting, no rude mi^ure in the cake, 

•Gravel, or sandy particle, to the ear 
Even painful, and most fearful in effect: 

For should the jaws in sudden contact meet, 

The while, witliin a luscious morsel hid. 

Some pebble comes between, lo! as the gates 
Of Hell, they “ grate harsh thunderand the man 
Aghast, writhing with pain, the table spurns, 

And looks with loathing on the rich repast. 

But now, his garners full, and the sharp air, 

And fancy keener stiU, the appetite 
Inspiriting, to the mill, perch’d near some crag 
Down which the foamy torrent rushes loud, 

The farmer bears his grist. And here I must 
To a discovery rare, in time advert; 


For the pure substance dense which is conceal’d 
Within the husk, and which, by process quick 
As simple, is transform’d to meal, should first 
Be clean divested of its sombre coat: 

The which elfected, ’tween the whizzing stones 
Descends ihe kernel, beauteous, and reduced 
To dust impalpable, comes drifting out 
Ill a white cloud. Let not the secret, thus 
Divulg’d be lost on you, ye delicate! 

Unless, in sooth, convinc’d ye should prefer 
A sprinkling of the bran, for ’tis by some 
Alleg’d th it this a higher zest confers. 

Who shall decide ? Epicurean skill 
I boast not, nor exaetest taste ; but if 
I am to be the umpire, then I say. 

As did the Baratarian king, of sleep— 

My blessing on the man who fii*st the art 
I Divine invented! Ay, let the pure flour 
I Be like the driven snow, bright to the eye, 

' And unadulterate. So jovial sons 
i Of Bacchus, with electric joj^, behold 
' “The dancing ruby then, im})atient, toss 
! The clear unsullied draught. But is there aught 
In the inebriate cup, to be compar’d 
To the attractive object of my love, 

The Buckwheat Cake ? Let those who list, still quaff 
The madd’niug juice, and, in their height of bliss, 
Believe that such, she of tlie laughing eye 
And lip of rose, celestial Hebe, deals » 

Among the Gods, but 0, ye Powei’S divine! 

If e’er ye listen to a mortal’s prayer. 

Still give me my ambrosia. This confers 
No “pains arthritic,” racking every joint. 

But leave.s tlie body healthful^ and the mind 
Serene and imperturb’d.—^A nicer art 
Tlian all, remains yet to be taught; but dare 
I venture on the theme? • Ye Momus tribes, 

Who 1 lugh even wisdom into scorn—and ye, 
Authoritative dames, who wave on high 
Your sceptre-spit, away 1 and let the nymph 
Whose smiles "betokeii pleasure in the task, 

(If task it be,) bring forth the polish’d jar; 

Or, wanting sucli, one of an humbler sort, 

Earthen, but smooth within: although nor gold. 

Nor silver vase, like those once used, in times 
Remote, by the meek children of the Sun, 

(Ere tyrant Spain liad steep’d their land in gore,) 
Were of too costly fabric. But, at once, 

Obedient to the precepts of the muse, 

Pour in the tcpiil stream, warm but not hot. 

And pure as water from Oastalian spring. 

Yet interdicts she not the balmy tide 
Which flows from the full udder, if preferr’d; 

This, in the baking, o’er the luscious cake, 

Diffuses a warm golden hue—^but that 
Frugality commends and Taste approves: 

Though if tlie quantity of milk infus’d 
Be not redundant, none can take offence. 

Let salt the liquid mass impregnate next; 

And then into the deep, capacious urn, 

Adroitly sift the inestimable dust. 

Stirring, meanwhile, with paddle firmly held, 

The thickening fluid. Sage Discretion here 
Can best dotennine the consistence fit, 

Nor thin, nor jQt too thick. Last add the barm— 
The living spirit which throughout the whole 
Shall quickly circulate, and airy, light, 

Bear upward by degrees the body dulJ. 

Be prudent now, nor let the appetite 
Too keen, urge forward the last art of alL 
Time, it is true, may move with languid wing. 

And the impatient soul demand the cate 
Delicious; yot would I advise to bear 
A transient iH, and wait the award of Fate, 
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The sluggish mass must he indulg’d, till, vak’d 
By the ethereal spirit, it shall mount 
From its dark cell, and court the upper air; 

For, bak’d too soon, the cake, compact and hard, 

To the dissolving butter entrance free 
Denies, while disappointment and disgust 
Prey on the heart. Much less do thou neglect 
The auspicious moment! Thee, nor business then 
Must urgent claim, nor love the while engi-oss: 

For, ever to the slaes aspiring still, 

The fluid vivified anon ascends, 

Disdains all bound, and o’er the vase’s side 
Flows awful! till, too late admonish’d, thou 
The miserable waste shalt frantic see. 

And, in the acid draff within, perceive 
Thy hopes all frustrate. Thus Vesuvius in 
Some angry hour, ’mid flames and blackening smoke, 
From his infuriate cratoi’ pours profuse 
The fiery lava—deluging the plains, 

And burying in its course cities, and towns, 

And fairest works of art! But, to avert 
Catastrophe so dire, the gnddle smooth,— 

Like steely buckler of the heroic age, 

Elliptical, or round—and for not less 
Illustrious use design’d—make ready quick. 

Rubb’d o’er the surface hot, a little sand 
Will not be useless; this each particle 
Adhesive of the previous batch remo-vcs, 

And renders easy the important work. 

To gracefully revei'se the half-b.ik’d cake. 

With like intent, the porker’s salted rind. 

Mov’d to and fro, must lubricate the whole: 

And this perform’d, let the white batter stream 
Upon the disk opaque, ’till silver'd o’er 
Like Cynthia’s, it enchants the thoughtful souL 
Impatient of restraint, the liquid spi-eads, 

And, as it spreads, a thousand globules rise, 
Glistening, but like the bubble joy, soon burst, 

And disappear. Ah, seize the oeeasioii fair, 

Ffor hesitate too long the cake to turn; 

Which, of a truth, unsightly else must look, 

And to the experienc’d, nicer palate, prove 
Distasteful. tSeel ’tis done: and now, 0 now 
The precious treat! spongy, and soft, and brown; 
Exhaling, as it comes, a vapor bland: 

While, all emboss’d with flowers, (to be dissolv’d. 
Anon, as with the breath of the warn South,) 

Upon the alluring board the butter gleams— 

IJot rancid, fit for appetite alone 
Of coarsest gust, but delicate and pure, 

And golden like the morn. Yet one thing more;— 
The liquid amber which, untir’d, the bee 
From many a bloom distils for thankless man; 

For man, who, when her services are o’er. 

The little glad purveyor of his board 
Remorseless kiila But to the gloi'ious feast I 
Ye Gods! from your Olympian heiglits descend. 
And share with me what ye, yourselves, shall own 
Far dearer than amhrosia. That, indeed, 

May haply give a zest to social mirth, 

And, with the alternate cup, exhilarate 
The sons of Jienven: but my nepenthe rare, 

Not only cheers the hearf, but from the breast 
Care, grief, and every nameless ill dispels— 
Yielding a foretaste of immortal joy I 

HETOT j. Fmsr. 

IIE 2 TKT J. Finn was born in the city of Kew 
York, in the year 1^83. When a boy he sailed 
for England, on the invitation of a rich uncle 
resident there. The vessel sank at sea, and the 
passengers and crow were for many days exposed 
in small boats until they were picked up by a ship 
which landed them at Falmouth. Finn resided 


in London until the death of his uncle, who made 
no mention of him in his will. He then returned 
to New York in 1799, studied law for two years, 
—^became tired of the profession, returned to 
London, and made his first appearance at the 
Haymarket Theatre in the little part of Thomas 
in the Sleep Walker,” He continued on the stage 
with success, and in 1811 returning to America 
made his first appearance at Montreal, lie next 
perfonned in New York, and afterwards became 
a member of the stock company of the Federal 
Street Theatre, Boston. Here he remained for 
several years, and w^as at one time manager of 
the theatre. He w^as extremely successful liere, 
and in every part of the country whicli he sub¬ 
sequently visited, as a comic actor, and accumu¬ 
lating a handsome fortune, retired in the intervals 
of Ms engagements to an elegant residence at 
New’port. He was on his way to his pleasant 
home, when with many others he met a sudden 
and awful death, in the conflagration of tlie steam¬ 
boat Lexington on the night of January 13,1840. 

Finn was celebrated as a comic writer as w’ell 
as a comic actor. He published a Comic Annual, 
and a number of articles in various periodicals. 
The bills of his benefit nights were, says Mr. 
Sargent, ‘‘usually made up of the most extra¬ 
ordinary and inconceivable puns, for wiiich his 
own name furnished jirolific materials.”* He 
WTote occasional pathetic pieces, whicli possess 
much feeling and beauty, and left behind him a 
MS. tragedy, ])()rti<)ns of which were published 
in the New York Mirror, to which ho W'as a ooii- 
trihutor in 1839. He also wrote a jiatriolic drama 
entitled Montgomery^ or the FalU of Ilontmo^ 
renc% which was acted at Boston with success 
and published. He wras a frecincnt versifier, and. 
turned olTa song with great readiness. He also pos¬ 
sessed some ability as a miniature and landscape 
painter. Of his ingenious capacity in the ait of 
punning, a i)aragraph from a sketch of May Day 
in New York in liis “ Comic Annual,” may be 
taken as a specimen. 

Then hogs have their esaoine, the cart-horse is 
thrown upon the cart, and clotliea-horaes are broken 
upon the wheel. Old jugs, like old jokes, are cracked 
at their owners’ expense, sofas lose tlieir castors, 
and castors forsake their cruets, tximblci’s turn siun- 
mei'sets, plates are dished; bellows, like bankrupts, 
can raise the wind no more, dog-irons go <o pot, and 
pots go to the dogs; spiders are on the fly, the safe 
IS not safe, the deuce is played with tlie tray, straw 
beds are down. It is the spring with cherry trees, 
hut the fall with cherry tables, for they lose their 
leaves, and candlesticks their branches. The whole 
family of the brushes—^liearth, hair, hat, clothes, 
flesh, tooth, nail, crumb, and blacking, arc brusliing 
off. Books, like ships, are outward bound; Scott’s 
novels become low works, Old Mortality is in tlio 
dust, and Kenilworth is worfhless in the kcnncL 
Presidential pamphlets are paving the way for new 
candidates, medical tracts become^ treatises on the 
stone, naval tacticians descend to witness the novelty 
of American flags having been put down, and the 
advocates of liberality in thought, word, and deed, 
are gaining ground.^ Then wooden ware is ovciy 
where. Pails are witliout the pale of preservation. 


1841^^ by Epes Sargout, in Griswold’s Biographical Annual, 
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and tlie tale of a tub, at -wliicli tbe washerwoman 
wrings her hands, in broken accents tells 

Of most disastrous chances, 
or vnmin,Q accidents \iyfioo(l and field, 

That wind up the travers history 

of a New York comic annual celebration. 


DANIEL WEB9TEE. 

Daniel Webster was born in the town of Salis¬ 
bury, New Hampshire, Jan. 18,1782. His father, 
a fanner, and according to the habit of the coun¬ 
try and times an inn-keeper, a man of sterling 
character and intelligence. Major Ebenezer Web¬ 
ster, was a pioneer settler in the region on one of 
tbe townshijis* established after the conclusion 
of the old French War, in which he had served 
under Amherst at Ticoiideroga. He was subse- 
miently a soldier of the Revolution, with Stai*k at 
Hermington, and saw the surrender of Burgoyiie 
at Saratoga. He closed his life in the honorable 
relation of Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in 180G, at the age of sixty-seven. His son, in 
one of his Franklin letters, describes him as “ the 
handsomest man I ever saw, except my brother 
Ezekiel,” and adds, “ he had in him what I 
recollect to have been the character of some of 
the old Puritans. He was deeply religious, but 
not sour—on the contrary, good-humored, face¬ 
tious—Jiowing oven in his age, with a contagious 
laugh, teeth, all as white as alabaster—^gentle, 
soft, playful—.ind yet having a heart in Iiim that 
he seemed to have borrowed from a lion.^'f Web¬ 
ster’s first speech at the bar was while his father 
was oil the bench; lie never heard him again. 

The future orator reoeivod his first education 
from his mother. In 1700 he was for a few 
months at Phillijis (Exeter) Academy, under the 
charge of Dr. Benjamin Abbott,i making his 
prepsirations for college, which ho completed 
under the Rev. Dr. Saiunol Wood, of Boscawen, 
one of the tnistoos who facilitated his admission, 
lie entered Dartmouth in 1707, and having over¬ 
come by Ills diligence the disadvantages of his 
hasty preparation, tt)ok his degree, with good 

* It wan in reference to this early habitation that Daniel 
Webster, in a speech at Saratoga in lS4l), paid an elegant tii- 
butii to the memory of his father. He described the Ibg-cabm 
in which his elder brothers and sisters were born, “ raised 
amid the snow-drifts of Now Hampshire, at a period so early, 
that when the smoke fiwt rose from its rude chimney, and 
ourlod over the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence 
of a white man’s habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Oanada. Its remains still exist. I make to it an 
annual visit I carry my children to it, to teach them the 
hardships endured by the generations which have gone before 
them, ♦ ♦ I woe]) to think that none of those who inhabited 
It are now among the living, and if ever I am ashamed of it, 
or If I ever fail in affectionate veneration for him who raised 
It and defended it against savage violence and destruction, 
cherished all the domostio virtues beneath its roof, and through 
Uio flro and blood of a seven years’ revolutionary wai, shrunk 
from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice to serve his country, and 
to raise his children to a condition better than his own, may 
my name and the name of my posterity, be blotted for ever 
from the raomorv of mankind.” 

t Lett(*r of Webster, Franklin, May 3, 1S46. Memorials 
(Appleton), il. 248, 

5 This school was founded in 1778 by John Phillips, a gra* 
duatc of Harvard, son of a pious minister of Andover, in con- 
unction with his bro.hor, Samuel Phillips, of Andover. In 
780 John Phillips gave a further sura of $20,000, and be¬ 
queathed two thirds of his estate to the same object. Ho died 
la 1700, Dr. Abbott was the principal of this academy for fifty 
years, from 17^. At tho close of that period ho retired from 
his position, on which occasion a festival of the pupils was 
held!, and speeches wore made by ‘Webster, Everett, and 
othei% Among hts pupils, of tho public men of tho country, 
had boon Oass, Woodbury, tho Everetts, Sparks, Bancroft. 


reputation as a scliolar, Aug. 26, 1801. In con¬ 
sequence of a difficulty with the Faculty respect¬ 
ing the appointments* he did not speak at the 
Commencement. There was a sharp feeling of 
competition grotving out of the rival literary 
societies, which led him to resent the assignment 
of the chief post, the Latin Salutatory, to another; 
wliile the Faculty thought his fine talents in Eng¬ 
lish composition might be better displayed in an 
I oration on the fine arts or a poem.* He deli- 
1 vered a discourse the day previously, before the 
' College Societies, on Tha Injivence of Opinion. 
I Subsequently, in 1806, he pronounced the Phi 
: Beta Happa College oration, on The Patronage 
I of Literature. 

j While in College, in his nineteenth year, in 
j 1800, he delivered a Fourth of July oration at 
j the request of the citizens of Hanover, winch was 
' printed at the time. It is jiatriotic of course, 

I and energetic, well stored with historical mate- 
I rial, for Webster was not, even in a Fourth of 
I July oration in youth, a sounder of empty words. 

I A Amoral oration, which he pronoimccd a shox*t 
I time before leaving college, on the death of 
Ephraim Simonds, a member of the Senior Class, 
has that dignity of enumeration which is notice¬ 
able in Webster’s later orations of this description. 
‘‘ All of him that was mortal,” he spoke, now 
lies in the charnel of yonder cemeteiy. By tho 
grass that nods over the mounds of Sumner, Mer¬ 
rill, and Cooke, now rests a fourth son of Dart¬ 
mouth, constituting another monument of man’s 
mortality. The sun, as it sinks to the ocean, 
plays its departing beams on his tomb, but they 
reanimate him not. Tlie cold sod presses on his 
bosom; his hands hang down in weakness. The 
bird of the evening chants a melancholy air on the 
poplar, but her voice is stillness to his ears. 
While his pencil was drawing scenes of future 
felicity,—while his soul flattered on tlie gay 
breezes of hope,— in unseen hand drew the cur¬ 
tain, and shut him from our view.^f 

Upon leaving college, Webster began the study 
of tlie law with Thomas W. Thompson, a lawyer 
of distinction, who was subsequently sent to the 
United States Senate, and presently left, to take 
charge, for a year, of the town academy at Frye- 
biirg, in Maine, with a salary of three hundred 
and fifty <]ollai*s, which he was enabled to save 
by securing the post of Assistant to the Register 
of Deeds to the county, and with which he 
managed to provide something to support him in 
his legal studies, and for his brother Ezekiel’s 
education. In 1802 he returned to tho office of 
Thompson at Salisbury, and two years afterwards 
went to Boston, where he completed his legal 
studies with tlio Hon. Christopher Gore. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in ISOiS. To be 
near his fatlier lie opened an office for the prac¬ 
tice of his profession at Boscawen, N. H. After 
his father’s death he removed to Portsmouth in 
his native state, where he maintained himself till 
1816. In 1808 he had married the daughter of 
tho Rev, Mr. Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H.t 

» Prof Sanborn, of Dartmouth. Eulogy on. Webster before 
tho Students of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
t Lyman’s Memorials of Webster, i 246. 
i This lady died in 1827, leaving four children—Grace, 'who 
died early; Fletohen who,survives his father; Julia, married 
to Mr, Appleton, of Boston, snd since dead; and Edward, who 
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In 1812 he delivered a Fourth of July oration at 
Portsmouth, before the Washington Benevolent 
Society, on the Principal Maxims of Washing- 
torCs Administration. 

In 1813 he was elected to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and made his maiden speech on the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. In 1814 he was re¬ 
elected, In New Hampshire his legal course was 
sustained by association with Dexter, Story, 
iSinith, and Mason. In Congress, he at once took 
his place with the solid and eloquent men of the 
House. In 1816 he removed to Boston, pursuing 
his profession with the highest distinction. In 
1823 he again took his seat in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, and made his speech on the Greek 
Revolution, 19th Jan., 1824, a speech which 
added greatly to his reputation. He was re¬ 
elected—out of five thousand votes only ten being 
oast against him, and a similar event took place 
in 1S2G. The more prominent general addi’esses 
date fi'om this period. 

In December, 1820, while a member of the 
Convention to revise the Ocn-ititution of Massa¬ 
chusetts, he delivered his Plymontli oration on 
The First Settlement of Mew England. 

The first Bunker Hill speech was delivered 
June 17, 1826, when the corner-stone of the 
monument was laid; the second exactly eighteen 
years afterwards on its completion. His Discourse 
in Commemoration of Jefferson and Ad/ims was 
pronounced at Faneuil Hall, August 2, 182G. 

In 1827 he was elected to the Senate, where ho 
continued for twelve ycam, during the adminis¬ 
trations of Jackson and Van Biiren. Ilis brother, 
Ezekiel Webster, fell in court at Concord while 
pleading a cause, and died instantaneously, of 
disease of the heart, in 1829. In 1830, his* cele¬ 
brated oratorical passage with Col. Robert Y. 
Hayne, of South Carolina,* occurred, in reply to 
an attack upon New England, and an assertion 
of the nullification doctrines. Tho scene has 
been described both by pen and pencil, tho artist 
Ilealy having made it the subject of a Luge his¬ 
torical picture. Tlie contest embodied tho an¬ 
tagonism for tlie time between the North and 
tho South. Hayne, rich in elocution and eiior- 
gotio in bearing, was met by the cool argument 
and clear statement of Webster rising to Lis gi*and 
peroration, which still furnishes a national watch¬ 
word of Union. It was observed, on this occa¬ 
sion, tliat Webster wore the colors of the Whig 
party of the Revolution, a blue coat and buff 

fell a Mmor In tho Mexican var. In 1830 Webster marrierl a 
second time, Caroline, daughter of Hemaan Le Itoy, uf Incw 
T ork, by whom ho had no children. 

♦ Ivobcrt T. Hayne was born in tho parish of Ht Paul, South 
Carolina Hov. 10,1791. His grandlhthor was a brother of tho 
Itcvolutionary martyr, Col. Isaac Hayne. He was a law pupil 
of Langdon Cheves, and rose rapidly at the bar m Charleston. 
He began his political career In the state legislature In his 
twenty-third year, was soon Speaker of the House, and Attor- 
ney-Oenoral of tho Stato. llo took his seat in the United 
States Senate, in his thirty-flrft year, as soon as he was eligible 
for the ofiQoo. Ho resigned his seat In 1882, to tako the post 
of Governor of tho Stato In the nulllflcntlon days, when he 
issued a countei* proolamation in reply to that of President 
Jackson. When tlie matter was adjusted he turned his atten¬ 
tion to stato improvement, in the midst of which ho was 
taken with a mortal illness, and died in his forty-oighth year, i 
Sept, 1S39, Besides his spoeobes in the Senate, characterized j 
by their ability and cloquenc.*, he was tho author of the papers i 
in the old Sombem JSem&vo on improvement of tho navy, and 
the vindloatton of the memory of his relative, Col. H^ne.— 
Life, Oharacter, and Bpoochos, of the late Robert Y, Hayne. 
OCU1846. t , 


waistcoat, which Avas afterwards his not unusual 
oratorical costmne. Webster’s stalwart appear¬ 
ance, his fiine olive comijlexion, his grave weighty 
look, his “ cavernous eyes,” which Miss Mar- 
tineau and the newspaper writers celebrated, 
were no unimi3ortant accessories to his oratory. 





Many of the speeches of Webster of this period 
were in oppo^tion to the financial policy of the 
government. In the spring iiiid surainor of 1839 
he visited England and Fraiu'e, and was received 
with the greatest distinction in both countries; 
where his reputation, i)orsoiial and political, as a 
man and an orator was well established. He spoke 
on several public occasions, but the only in.stance in 
which his remarks have been preserved at length 
was his speech on his favointc topic of agricnltnro 
at the Triennial Celebration of the Royal Society 
of Agricnlturo at O.xford.* On his return he en¬ 
gaged in the presidential contest whicli resulted 
in the election of General Harrison, under whoso 
administration ho became Secretary of State in 
1841. To complete the adjustment of tho boun¬ 
dary question and oIIkt outstanding difficulties 
with England, he retained office under Tyler till 
1843. In 1846, in the Presidency of Polk, ho 
returned to his s>eat in the Senate, where lie con- 
1 tinned till he was called hy Fillmore to the de- 
I partment of State again in 1860. Ho had pre- 
1 viously sustained the Oomju’oinise Measures with 
j the full weight of Ins ability, both in Congress 
I and in numerous “Union” speeches throughout 
I the country. He should have had tho Wliig no- 
I mination to the Presidency, but the availaiiility 
of Scott interi)Osed. The frequent engagements of 
Webster at Oemventions and gnthorings through 
the States, endeared him much in hi.s latter days 
to the i)eople. He spoke at tho 0 ])enii)g of the 
Erie Railroad in 3 851; ho delivered a discourse 
on his favorite books and studies before the New 
York Historical Society, in February, 1862; and 
in the same month presided at the Metropolitan 
Hall assembly, when Bryant read his eulogy on 


July 18,1882. 
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tlie novelist Cooper. In May lie made his last 
great speech in Faneuil Hall to the men of 
Boston. 

It was in office, the active service of the public, 
with scant intervals for recreation, and but a few 
months’ travel away from his native land, that he 
had passed his life, and in the harness of office, as 
Secretary of State, he died. Since the deaths 
of Washington and Hamilton, no similar event 
had so deeply moved the country. The national 
heart throbbed with the pulsations of the telegraph 
which carried the news of his last moments 
through the land. Calmly, oom’ageoudy, in the 
full exercise of his faculties, he discharged his 
last duties for his country, and watching the fail¬ 
ing sands of life, discoursed with his friends of 
religion and immortality. The first intimation 
wliioh the public received of his serious illness, 
was most touchingly conveyed in a newspaper 
article whioli appeared in the Boston Courier 
of the date of October 20, entitled, Mr. Webster 
at Marshfield.” Its author, who is understood to 
have been Professor 0. 0. Felton of Harvard 
College, after reviewing his recent political course, 
described the noble natur.il features of his farm, 
as a framework for a notice of its owner, to 
whom the writer passed by a masterly transition. 

“ As you look down from these hills, your heart 
beats witli the uuspoakable emotion that such ob¬ 
jects inspire; but the cliarni is heightened by the 
rofieotion that the capabilities of nature have 
been unfolded by the skill and taste of one whose 
fitno fills the world; that an illustrious existence 
has here blended its activity with the processes 
of the genial earth, and breathed its power into 
the breath of heaven, and drawn its inspiration 
from the air, the sea, and the sky, and around and 
above; and that here, at this moment, the same 
illastrious existence is, for a time, struggling in 
doubtful contest with a foe to whom all men 
must, sooner or later, lay down their arms. * 
Solemn thoughts exclude from his mind the in¬ 
ferior topics of the fieeting hour; and the great 
and awful themes of the future now seemingly 
opening before him—themes to which his mind has 
always and instinctively turned its profoundest 
meditations, now fill the hoiir.-i won from the weary 
lassitude of illness, or from the public duties 
which sickness and rc‘,tiromGnt cannot make him 
forgot or neglect. Tlie elotpout speculations of 
Oioaro on the immortality of the soul, and the ad¬ 
mirable arguments against the Epicurean philoso¬ 
phy put into the mouth of one of the colloqnists 
in tlie book of the FTatui’O of tlie G-ods, share his 
thoughts with the sure testimony of the Word of 
God.” Two days after, the telegraph bore this 
brief announc'-MU 3nfc from B< )ston—‘‘ A speciiil mes¬ 
senger from Marshfield arrived here this morning, 
with the m3lanoh(>ly intelligence that Daniel 
Webster cannot live through the day.” From 
that moment, almost hourly, nows was borne 
through the country to the end, between two and 
three o’clock on the morning of Sunday, October 
24,1852. 

Among the last words which Webster listened 
to, and in which ho expressed an interest, were 
some stanzas of Gray’s Elegy, which he had endea¬ 
vored to recall, and the sublime consolation of the 
Psalmist, repeated by his physician, Dr. «roirrie.s; 

Though I walk through the valley of the 


shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me; Thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” The last words he uttered were. “ I still 
live.”* 

Then it was felt how great a heart the mask of 
lite had covered. Death, in the grand language 
of Bacon, had ‘‘ opened the gate to good tame, 
and extinguished envy.” Traits of the nobility 
of the man were called to mind. It was remem¬ 
bered how he had dwelt upon the simple uni¬ 
versal ideas of the elements, the sea rolling before 
him at Mai-slifield; the starry heavens shining 
through the foliage of the elm at his door; the 
purpliiig of the da^vn ,t his admiration of the 
psalms and the prophets, and the primeval book 
of Job; his djing kiudne^s to Ins friend Har¬ 
vey,! Q-^d the friendly intercourse which he had 
sustained with the country people around, whose 
love for their rural oecapations he had exjilted; 
and how in his last clays, when too feeble to leave 
his room, he had refreshed his mind with those 
favorite pursuits, by looking at the cattle, which 
he had caused to be driven to the window. 

Funeral honoi*s were paid to his memory in the 
chief cities of the Union by processions and orations. 
His interment took place at Marslifield on Friday 
the 2Dth October. His remains, dressed as when 
living, were conveyed from the library to a bier iu 
front of the house, beneath his favorite elm. The 
funeral services were performed by the pastor of 
the neighboring church at South Marshfield, wlien 
the numerous procession, including delegates from 
various public bodies of several States, followed to 
tlie tomb, built for its new occupant, for bis fa¬ 
mily and himself, on an elevation commanding a 
view of the country around, and of the sea. 
Here he rests. A marble block, since placed in 
front of the tomb, bears the legend: “ Lord, I 
believe, help thou my unbcliof.”§ 


* Tt may "bo rccaUed that the poc?t Dwii^bt, in his last hours, 
■was couKolod by the tame text of Sciipturo; and that a ^mllar 
cxpie&sion was among the last which fell from the lips of 
Piiestley. 

An authentic account of Webster’s illness and death was 
prepared by Mr. George Ticknor, and is published in the ele¬ 
gantly printed volume “ A Memoiial of Daniel Webster, from 
the city of Boston,” published in 1863, which contains the obl- 
tiiaiy proceedings and orations of the courts and various so¬ 
cieties, ns well as' Professor Felton’s notice of “ the last autumn 
at Marshfield.” 

t lie took refuge in these remote starry suggestions, placing 
the temporizing politics of the hour at an Infinite distance 
from him, when no was called up one night at Washington, 
by a crowd of citizens, to receive the news of Scott’s nomina¬ 
tion for the Presidency—Gentlemen: this is a serene and 
bi'autlfal night Ten thousand thousand of the %hts of hea¬ 
ven illuminate the firmament They rule the night A few 
hours hence their glory will be extinguished. 

Yon meaner beauties of the night, 

Which poorly satisty our eyes, 

What are you when the sun doth rise f 

Gentlemen: There is not one among you who will sleep bet¬ 
tor to-night than I shall. If I wake I shall learn the ^ur 
ftrom the'constellations, and I shall rise in the morning, God 
willing, with tho lark; and though the lark Is a better songster 
than 1 am, yet he will not leave tho dew and the daisies, and 
spring upward to greet tho purpling east, with a more blithe 
and jocund spirit than I shall poR«?es8.” 

^ The day before ho died bo called for his friend Peter Har-* 
vcy, a merchant of Boston, whom he requested not to leave 
him till he was dead. He had shortly before written an order 
—“ My son, take some piece of silver, let it be handsome, and 
put a suitable inscription on It, and pve it, with my love, to 
Peter Harvoy* Marshfield, Oct ^ 186$.” , , , , ,, 

§ With regard to Webster’s religious views, he had probably 
no strongly defined system of observance. Borlv in life, it is 
said, ho was a member cf the Presbyterian church, latterly he 
was Id communion ufith the Episcopal church.—Letter of the 
Hon. B. BamweU Rhett, OharlestottMercujy. Nov. 1852, 
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In his death, YTobsier remembered his love of 
country, and personal associations with the home 
of Marslifield. He left the property in the hands 
of trustees for the jise of his son Pletcher, during 
his life, and after to his childi’en, connecting, by 
provision, his books, pictures, plate, and furni¬ 
ture, with the building; it being my desire and I 
intention tliat they remain attached to the house, 
while it is occupied by any of my name and 
blood.” His res])cct for his writing-^, winch had 
been carefully arranged by his friend Edward ! 
Everett, was coupled with regard to his family 
and friends, to some of whom he dedicated se- 1 
parately each of the six volumes.* His literary 
executors, whom he left in charge of liis papers | 
by will, >vere Edward Everett, George Ticknor, I 
Cornelius 0. Pelton, George T. Curtis. 

^ The cai*eer of IrYebster remains as a study for 
Ills countrymen. Its lesions are not confined to 
oratory or political life. He was an example of 
manly American culture, such as is open to and 
may be shared bv tliousands through the land. 
His youth was one of Hew England selMenial 
and conscientious perseverance. Hatnre har¬ 
dened her thriving son in a rugged soil of endur¬ 
ance. 

The numerous anecdotes of his early life will 
pass to posterity as the tyi)c of a peculiar cul¬ 
ture and form of civilization, winch have inado 
many men in America. There was a vein of the 
stout old Puritiinio gi'anite in liis composition, 
which the corruiftions of Washington life, the 
manners of cities and the arts of politics, never 
entirely overlaid.*!’ To t/liis he was true to the 
end. In whatever associations he might be 
placed there was always this show of sti*ength 
and vigor. It was felt tliat whatever might ap¬ 
pear otlierwiso was accidental and the otieot of 
circnmstanci^^, while the substantive man, Daniel 
Webster, was a man of pith and moment, built 
up upon strong ever-during realities. And this 
is to be said of all human greatness, tliat it is but 
as the sun shiubig in glimpses through an ob¬ 
scured day of clouds and darkness. Clear and 
bright was that life at its rising; gi^eat wannth 
did it hnijart at its meridian; and a happy omen 
WiiH the final Sabb.ath ni<u*n of strange purity and 
pofice, \vith whose dawn its beams were at last 
blended. 

Daniel Webster had completed the solemn al¬ 
lotment of throe score and ten. It was his for¬ 
tune at once to die at homo, in the midst of the 
sanctities of his household, and in the almost in- I 


* Works of Daniel Wobstor, with “ Biographical Memoir of 
the Public Life,” by Everett. Boston: Little and Brown. 
1851. 

t It is not to bo denied that the associations and habits of 
Washington life detracted something from the position gained 
by the early manhood of Webster. Ills fortune broken by his 
separation from a lucrative pmctice, which he abandoned for 
public life, Was afterwards too much dependent on the subscrip¬ 
tions of his mercantile friends. In his personal habits he be¬ 
came careless of expense, and in bis financial aJTairs embarrassed, 
rile intemperance of Webster became a popular notion, which 
was doubtless much exaggerated, as Ills friend Dr. Francis has 
demonstrated from physiological reasons, and Charles A. Stet- 
ton has shown in his vindication of him in this particular, In 
his remarks made at the celebration of bis birth-day at the 
Asior House In 1854, and which ho has since publlshod. The 
use of stimulants appeal's, too, from the statement of his phy- 
Btchma (in the account of his illness and the autopsy in the 
Amertoau Medical Journal of Science for January, 1868), to 
have b«en jfesortodWo as a sedative for physical pain and weak¬ 
ness, 


stant discharge of his duties to the State. His 
public life to its close was identified with im¬ 
portant questions of national concern and mo¬ 
ment. 

Of his capacities as an orator and writer—of 
his forensic triumphs and repute-“ 0 f his literary 
skiU and succehS much may be said. His speech 
had strength, force, and dignity; his composi¬ 
tion was clear, rational, strengthened hy a pow- 
ei-ful imagination—^iii his great orations “ the 
lightning of passion running along the iron links 
of argument.”* The one lesson which they teach 
to the youth of America is self-respect, a manly 
consciousness of power, expressed simply and di¬ 
rectly—to look for the substantial qualities of the 
thing, and utter them distinctly as they are felt 
intensely. This was the smn of the art which 
Webster used in liis orations. There was no cir¬ 
cumlocution or trick of rhetoric beyond the old 
Horatian recommendation, adopted by a generous 
nature: 

Verbaqiie provisam rem non invita sequentnr. 

This habit of mind led Webster to the great 
masters of thonght. lie found his fertile iiOTinsli- 
ment in the hooks of the Biblo, the simple energy 
of Homer, and the vivid gi*andeur of Milton. He 
Los left traces of these studies on many a page. 

There was about Webster n constant air of no¬ 
bility of soul. Whatever subject he touched lost 
nothing of its dignity with him. The occasion 
rose in his hands, as he connected it with inte¬ 
rests beyond those of the iireseiit moment or the 
pa.s.sing object. Two grand ideas, capable of fill¬ 
ing the soul to its ulniost caiiacity, seem to have 
been ever present with him: the sense of nation¬ 
ality, of patriotism, with its niaiiifbld relations; 
and of the grand mutations of time. Ho lived 
for half a century in the public life of his country, 
with whoso growtli ho grew, from the first gene¬ 
ration of patriots, and in whose mould, as it was 
shaped over a continent, ho was moulded. He 
seemed to he conscious himself of a certain his¬ 
toric element in his thoughts and actions. ITiis 
will be remembered as a prevalent trait of liis 
speeches and addresses, whetlicr in the caiiitol or 
before a group of villagers. Ho recalled the ge¬ 
nerations which had gone before, tlio founders of 
states in colonial times on our western shores; 
the men of the days of Washington; our sires of 
the Revolution. He enumerated the yeomanry 
and peasantry; the names memorable in his 
youth, as they are recorded in tlie }jagos of the 
Iliad or the yEneid :— 

FortemqTic Gyan, forteinquo Cloauthum, 

or as imperishable history chronicles them in the 
sacred annals of Judea. 

MOBAL POBCB OP PUBLIO OPINION—PBOM TIIB SPEBOK OK TIDS 
BEVOLTJTION IN OBBJSCB. 

It may he asked, perhaps, Supposing all this to be 
true, what can we do ? Are wo to go to war ? Are 
we to interfere in the Greek cause, or any other 
European cause f Arc we to endanger our pacific 
relations? Ho, certainly not. What, tlicn, the 
question recurs, remains for us ? If we will not en- 


• Address by Oeorpio S. IHllard, at a moetlnfr of cltijjcns lu 
Faneail Hall, in honor of tbo momory of Wobaten October S7, 
1852. 
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danger our own peace, if we ■will neither furnish 
armies nor navies to the cause which we think the 
just one, what is there within our power? 

Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time 
has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and sub¬ 
sidies, were the principal reliances even in the best 
cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change 
has taken place in this respect. Moral causes come 
into consideration, in proportion as the progress of 
knowledge is advanced; and the public opinion of 
the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose 
the most formidable obstruction to the progress of 
injustice and oppression ; and as it grows more in¬ 
telligent and more intense, it will be more and more 
formidable. It may be silenced by military power, 
but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepres¬ 
sible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary 
warfare. It is thfit impassible, unextinguishable 
enemy of mere vi<ileaee and arbitrary rule, which, 
like Milton’s angels, 

Vital in every part,. 

Cannot, but by annibilating, die. 

Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for 
power to talk either of triumphs or of repose. No 
matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses sur¬ 
rendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces 
overrun. In the history of the year that has passed 
by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, we have 
seen the vanity of all triumphs in a cause which vio¬ 
lates the general sense of justice of the civilized 
world. It is nothing, that the troops of France have 
passed from the Pyrenees to Cadiz; it is nothing that 
an unhappy and prostrate nation has fallen before 
them; it is nothing that arrests, and confiscation, 
and execution, sweep away the little remnant of na¬ 
tional resistance. There is an enemy that still exists 
to check the glory of these triumphs. It follows the 
conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations; it 
calls upon him to take notice that Em’ope, though 
silent, is yet indignant; it shows him that the scep¬ 
tre of his victory is a barren sceptre; that it shall 
confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to 
dry ashes in his grasp. In the mi<lst of his exalta¬ 
tion, it pierces his ear with the cry of injured jus¬ 
tice ; it denounces against him tlie indignation of an 
enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bitterness 
the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with the 
sting which belongs to the consciousness of having 
outraged the opinion of mankind. 

TUB TimON—PKEORATIOX OP SBOOXl) SPBECn ON POOX'S R3ES0- 

LtrrroN isr repi-y to hayne. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of 
my dissent to the doctrines which have been ad¬ 
vanced and maintained. I am conscious of having 
detained you and the Senate much too long. I was 
drawn into the debate with no previous deliberation, 
such as is suited to the discussion of so grave and 
important a subject. But it is a subject of which 
my heaH is full, and I have not been willing to sup¬ 
press the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. I 
cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, 
without expressing once more my deep conviction, 
that, since it respects nothing less than the Union of 
the States, it is of most vital and essential importance 
to the public happiness. I profess, Sir, in my career 
hitherto, to have kept steadily in view the prospe¬ 
rity and honor of tlie whole country, and the pre¬ 
servation of our Fedei’al Union. It is to that Union 
i we owe our safety at home, and our consideration 
and dignity abroad. It is to that Union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud 
of our country. That Union we reached only by the 
VOL, n.—3 


discipline of our virtues in the severe school of ad¬ 
versity. It had its origin in the necessities of dis¬ 
ordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these great inte¬ 
rests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
^rang forth with newness of life. Every year of its 
duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility 
and its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
spread farther and farther, they have not outrun its 
protection or its benefits. It has been to us all a 
copious fountain of national, social, and personal 
happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark re¬ 
cess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances 
of preserving liberty when the bonds that unite us 
together shall be broken asunder. I have not accus¬ 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom 
the depth of the abyss below; nor could I regard 
him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this govern¬ 
ment, whose thoughts should he mainly bent on con¬ 
sidering, not how the Union may be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the peo¬ 
ple when it should be broken up and destroyed. 
■While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gra¬ 
tifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil God grant that in my day, at least, that cur¬ 
tain may not rise! God grant that on my vision 
never may be opened what lies behind I When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms ami tro¬ 
phies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, hear¬ 
ing for its motto, no such miserable inten'ogatory as 
"What is all this worth?” nor those other words of 
delusion and folly, “ Liberty first and Union after¬ 
wards ;” but everywhere, spread all over in charac¬ 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart,—^Libei’ty wid 
Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable! 


the secret or stotiper — the trial of knapp for the 

HUEOEE or WHITE 

lie has done the murder. No eye has seen him, 
no ear has heard him. The secret is his own, and it 
is safe! 

Ah I Gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. 
Such a secret can be sofe nowhere. Tlie whole crea¬ 
tion of God has neither nook nor corner where the 
guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not to speak 
of that eye which pierces through all disguises, and 
beholds every thing as in the splendor of noon, such 
secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even by 
men. True it is, generally speaking, that “murder 
will out.” True it is, that Providence hath so or¬ 
dained, and doth so govern things, that tliose who 
break the great law of Heaven by shedding man’s 
blood, seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. 
pceially, in a case exciting so much attention as this, 
discovery must come, and will come, sooner or later, 
A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, 
every tiling, every circumstance, connected with the 
time and juace; a thousand ears catch every whis- 
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per; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on 
the scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kin¬ 
dle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of disco¬ 
very. Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its 
own secret. It is false to itself; or rather it feels an 
irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to itself. 
It labors under its guilty possession, and knows not 
what to do with it. The human heart was not made 
for the residence of such an inhabitant. It finds 
itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is devour¬ 
ing it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, 
either from heaven or earth. Tlie secret wMch the 
nmrderer possesses soon comes to possess him; and, 
like the evil spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him, and leads him whithei’soever it will. He feels 
it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and de¬ 
manding disclosure. He thinks the whole world 
sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost 
hears its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. 
It has become liis master. It betraj’s his discretion, 
it breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicious from without begin to embarrass 
him, and the net of circumstance to entangle him, 
the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence 
to burst forth. It must be confessed, it vrill be con¬ 
fessed ; there is no refuge from coufesbion but sui¬ 
cide, and suicide is confession. 

rsOM THE ADDEESS BEFORE TIH! NEW TOEK HISTOEIOAI. 

SOCIETY, 1852. 

Unborn ages and visions of glory crowd upon ray 
soul, the reedization of all which, however, is in the 
hands and good pleasure of Almighty God, hut, un¬ 
der his divine blessing, it will he dependent on the 
character and the virtues of ourselves, and of our 
posterity. 

If classical history has been found to be, is now, 
and shall continue to be, the concomitant of free in¬ 
stitutions, and of popular eloquence, what a field is 
opening to us for another Herodotus, another Thu¬ 
cydides, and another Livy I And let me say, Gen¬ 
tlemen, that if we, and our posterity, shall be true 
to the Chiistian religion, if we and they shall live 
always in the fear of God, and shall respect his com¬ 
mandments, if we, and they, shall maintain just, 
moral sentiments, and such conscientious convictions 
of duty as shall control the heart and life, we may 
have the highest hopes of the future fortunes of our 
country; and if we maintain those institutions of 
government and that political union, exceeding all 
praise as much as it exceeds all former examples of 
political associations, we may be sure of one thing, 
that, while our country furnishes materials for a 
tliousand masters of the Historic Art, it will afford 
no topic for a Gibbon. It will have no Decline and 
Fall. It will go on prospering and to prosper. But, 
if we and our posterity reject religious instruction 
and authority, violate the rules of eternal justice, 
trifle with the injunctions of morality, and recklessly 
destroy the political constitution which holds us to- 
getlier, no man can tell, how sudden a catastrophe 
may overwhelm us, that shall bury all our glory in 
profound obscurity. Should that catastrophe hap¬ 
pen, let H have no history I Let the horrible narra¬ 
tive never he written I Let its fate be like that of 
the lost books of Livy, which no human eye shall 
ever read, or the missing Pleiad, of which no man 
can ever know more, than that it is lost, and lost 
for ever I 

U5TTBE ex THE H0E»rtX0.--*0 MRS. J. W. PAIOK. 

ElOHMONn, Va., } 

Five o’clock, A. M., April 29,1852. f 

JJdx Dsak Feibxi) :—^Whether it be a favor or an 
oimoyance, you owe this letter to luy early habits of 


rising. From the hour marked at the top of the 
page, you will naturally conclude that my compa¬ 
nions are not now eiigagmg my attention, as we have 
not calculated on being early travellers ^-day. 

This city has a “ pleasant seat/’ It is high; the 
James river runs below it, and when I went out, an 
hour ago, nothing was heard but the roar of the 
Falls- The air is tranquil and its temperature mild. 
It is morning, and a morning sweet and fresh, and 
delightful. Everybody knows the morning in its 
metaphorical sense, applied to so many occasions. 
The health, strength, and beauty of early years, lead 
us to call that period the “ morning of hfe.” Of a 
lovely young woman we say she is “ bright as the 
morning,” and no one doubts why Lucifer is called 

son of the morning.” 

But the morning itself, few people, inhabitants of 
cities, know anything about. Among all our good 
people, no one in a thousand sees the sun rise once 
in a year. They know nothing of the morning; 
their idea of it is, that it is that part of the day which 
conies along after a cup of cofiee and a beefsteak, or 
a piece of toast. With thefri morning is not a new 
issuing of light, a new bursting forth of the sun, a 
new waking up of all that has life from a sort of 
temporary death, to behold i^ain the works of God, 
the heavens and the earth; it is only a part of the 
domestic day, belonging to reading the newspapers, 
answering notes, sending the children to school, and 
giving orders for dinner. Tlie first streak of light, 
the earliest purpling of the east, which the lark 
springs up to greet, and the deeper and deeper co¬ 
loring into orange and red, till at length tlie “ glo¬ 
rious sun is seen, regent of the day”—this they never 
enjoy, for they never see it. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abouiul in 
all languages, but they are the strongest perhaps in 
the East, where the sun is often an object of worship. 

King David speaks of taking to liimself the “ wings 
of the morning.” This is higlily poetical and beau¬ 
tiful. The wings of the morning are the beams of 
the rising sun. Rays of light are wings. It is thus 
said that the sun of righteousness shall arise “ witii 
healing in his wings”—a rising sun that shall scatter 
life, health, and joy through the Universa 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning, but not so 
many as Shakespeare, from whose writings pages of 
the most beautiful imagery, all founded on the glory 
of morning, might be tilled. 

I never thought that Adam liad much the advan¬ 
tage of us from having seen the world wliile it was 
new. 

The manifestations of the power of God, like His 
mercies, are “ new every morning,” and fresh every 
momenk 

We see as fine risings of the sun as ever Adam saw; 
and its rising are as much a miracle now as they 
were in his day, and I think a good deal more, be¬ 
cause it is now a part of the miracle, that for tliou- 
sands and thousands of years ho has come to his a]>- 
pointed time, without the variation of a millionth 
part of a second. Adam could not tell how this 
might be. I know the morning—I am acquainted 
with it, and I love it. I love it fresh and sweet as it 
is—a daily new creation, breaking forth and calling 
all that have life and breath and being to new ado¬ 
ration, new enjoyments, and new gratitude. 

Daniel Webster, 


JOHN* 0. OALHOim. 

John Oalhwbxl Calhoun was bom in Abbe¬ 
ville District, South Carolina, March 18, 178^. 
His fatlier, Patrick Calhoun, was an Jrislunan l>y 
birth, who emigrated to Pennsylvania at au early 
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age, removed to "Western Virginia, and, after 
Braddock’s defeat, to South Carolina. He was a 
man of a vigorous frame of mind as well as 
body, and was distinguished among his neighbors 
by his jealousy of the encroachments of govern¬ 
ment, caiTying his principle so far as to oppose 
the adoption of the federal constitution on the 
ground that it gave other states the power of tax¬ 
ing his own. He married Miss Caldwell, of 
Charlotte County, Virginia. 

The father’s residence was situated in the wild, 
upper portion of the state, and was known as the 
Calhoun Settlement. The future senator was 
sent at the age of thirteen to the nearest academy, 
which was fifty miles distant. It was presided 
over by the Rev. Dr. Waddell, a Presbyterian, 
his brother-in-law. In consequence of the death 
of this gentleman’s wife not long after, the school 
was broken up. Calhoun continued to reside 
with Mir. Waddell, who happened to have in 
charge the circulating library of the village. 
This small collection of boolcs was eagerly de¬ 
voured by the young student, whose tastes even 
then led him to the graver departments of litera¬ 
ture. He read the histories of Rollin, Robert¬ 
son, and Voltaire, with such assiduity, that in 
fourteen weeks he had despatched several volumes 
of these, with Cook’s Voyages, and a portion of 
Locke on the Understanding. Tliis intense ap¬ 
plication injured his eyes and his general health 
to such an extent that his mother interposed, and 
by a judicious course of out-door physical exer¬ 
cise, succeeded in restoring the natural vigor of 
his constitution, and giving him a taste for rural 
sports which was of service then, and afterwards, 
as a relief to his mental labors. 

After four years spent at home, Calhoun en¬ 



tered Yale College in 1802, on the completion of 
his course studied law at the celebrated school of 
Litchfield, and was admitted to practice in 1807. 
In 1808 he was elected to the Legislature of South 
Carolina, and in 1811 to the National House of 
Representatives, In 3817 he was appointed Se¬ 
cretary of War by President Monroe, an office 


which he ^ held for seven years, introducing 
during his incumbency an order and vigor in its 
administration, which was of eminent service to 
the future operations of the department. In 
1826 he was elected Vice-President, with Mr. 
Adams as Pi-esident, and again in 1829. In 1831 
he resigned the office, to take G-eneral Hayne’s 
place, vacated by his election as Governor of 
South Carolina, in the Senate. He retired at the 
close of his term. During IMr. Tyler’s adminis¬ 
tration, he was appointed Secretary of State. In 
1846 he was again returned to the Senate, where 
he remained in active service until his death, wMch 
occurred at Washington, March 31, 1850. 

Mr. Calhoun was a warm advocate of the war of 
1812, of the nullifioation proceedings in his native 
state during GeiieralJackson’s administration, and 
was for many years the leading statesman of the 
Southern States. He took extreme ground in 
regard to State rights and the slavery question. 

Webster, in his tribute in the Senate to Calhoun, 
noticed the qualities of his mind, and the simple, 
single pursuits of his life. “ His eloquence was 
part of his intellectual character. It was plain, 
strong, terse, condensed, concise; sometimes im¬ 
passioned, still always severe. Rejecting orna¬ 
ment, not often seeking far for illustration, his 
power consisted in the plainness of his proposi¬ 
tions, in the closeness of his logic, and in the 
earnestness and energy of his manner”—adding, 
“ I have known no man who wasted less of life 
in what is called recreation, or employed less of 
it in any pursuits not connected with the immedi¬ 
ate discharge of his duty. He seemed to have 
no recreation but the pleasure of conversation 
with his friends.”* Ingersoll, too, in his History 
of the Second War with England, condenses in a 
few vigorous words a striking picture of Calhoun 
as an orator, including the marked characteristics 
of the man:—“ Speaking with aggressive aspect, 
flashing eye, rapid action and enunciation, un¬ 
adorned argument, eccentricity of judgment, un¬ 
bounded love of rule; impatient, precipitate in 
ambition, kind in temper; with conception, per¬ 
ception, and demonstration, quick and clear; with 
logical precision arguing paradoxes, and carrying 
home conviction beyond rhetorical illustration; 
his own impressions so intense, as to discredit, 
scarcely to listen to any other suggestions.” 

The publication of Calhoun’s works, edited by 
Richard K. Oralle, under the direction of the 
General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 
was couinieucod in Ohaileston in 1851, and 
aliortly after transferred to the Messrs. Appleton 
of New York. Eour volumes have been issued, 
and others are to follow. The first includes tlie 
posthumous work on which the author had been 
engaged in 1848 and 1849, A Diegmsition m 
Government^ and a Discourse on tlie Comtit/ution 
and Government of the United States ; the re¬ 
mainder are occupied with Speeches delivered in 
the Douse of Eepresmtatives^ and in the Semte 
of theUnited Statea. His Documentary Wiitiiigs 
and a Life are in preparation. 

Oalhotm’s view of state rights is pressed in 
broad terms in his Disquisition on Government^ 
in his theory of the right of the :^nority, which 
is the essence of the volume. This, like his other 


* lidimrics in the Senate, April 1,1860. 
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views, even wlien they are pushed to excess, is 
handled in a straightforward manner, without 
concealment or subterfuge. It leads him in his 
theory to maintain the light of veto in a single 
member of a confederacy over the remaining as¬ 
sociates—a proceeding 'vvhioh would practically 
stop the wheels of the national movement; and | 
which is little likely to he adopted, however logi¬ 
cally the argument may be drawn out in print. 

In his personal conduct Calhoun was of great 
urity and simplicity of character. His mode of 
fe on his plantation at Fort Hill was simple and 
unostentatious, but ever warm-hearted and hospi¬ 
table. An inmate of his household, Miss Bates, 
for many years the governess of his children, 
hears honorable testimony to the purity and ele¬ 
vation of character of the great statesman in the 
private relations of the family. “ Life with him,” 
she says, was soleiiin and earnest, and yet all 
about him was cheerful. I never heard him utter a 
jest; there was an unvarying dignity in his man¬ 
ner and yet the playful child regarded him fear¬ 
lessly and lovingly. Few men indulged their 
families in as free, confidential, and familiar inter¬ 
course as did this great statesman. Indeed, to 
those who had an opportunity of observing him 
in his own house, it was evident that his cheerful 
and happy home had attractions for him superior 
to those which any other place could offer.” 

He enjoyed the out-door supervision of his 
plantation at Fort Hill, and like Olay and Web¬ 
ster aimed at an agricultural reputation. His 
tastes were as simple as refined, and he earned 
his avoidance of pcrsoiuil luxury to a degi'ee al¬ 
most of ahstomiousness. 

His conversation was eagerly sought for its 
rare exhibition of logical power and philosophical 
acumen, especially in the range of government 
topics. Although he did not aim at brilliancy, 
his clear expression of deep thought, his exten¬ 
sive and thorough information, his readiness on 
every topic, his courtesy and sympathy with the 
mode of life and character of others, made his 
society a coveted enjoyment. 

He cared little for what others said of him. 
Anonymous letters he never read, and those of 
mere abuse or flattery, after receiving a slight 
glance, shared the same neglect.* 

STATE BOVaRBIONTY— from: TUB BPEBOn OTT THE FORCE BELL 
IN THE SENATE, FEBEUARV, 1S33. 

L^otwithstanding all that has been said, I may say 
that neither the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Clay¬ 
ton), nor any other who has spoken on the same side, 
has directly and fairly met the great question at 
issue: Is this a federal union 9 a union of States, as 
distinct from that of individuals 9 Is the sovereignty 
in the several States, or in the American people in 
the aggregate? The very language which we are 
compelled to use when speaking of our political in¬ 
stitutions, affords proof coiiclusxve as to its real cha¬ 
racter. The teiTus union, federal, united, all imply 
a combination of sovereigiilios, a confederation of 
States. They are never applied to an association of 
individuals. Who ever heard of the United State 
of ow York, of Massachusetts, or of Virginia 9 Who 
ever heard the term federal or union applied to the 


♦ Oration on the Life, Ohmeter, and Services of tTohn 0. 
Oalhonn, hy* J. II. Ilammond: 1851. Homos of American 
Statesmen, pp. 897-115. 


I aggregation of individuals into one community 9 Hor 
I is the other point less cleai—that the sovereignty is 
in the several States, and that our system is a union 
of twenty-four sovereign powers, under a constitu¬ 
tional compact, and not of a divided sovereignty be¬ 
tween the States severally and the United States. 
In spite of all that has been said, I maintain that 
sovereignty is in its nature indivisible. It is the 
supreme power in a State, and we might just as well 
speak of half a square, or half of a triangle, as of half 
a sovereignty. It is a gross error to confound the 
exercise of sovereign powers with sovereignty itself, 
or the delegation of such powers with the surrender 
of them. A sovereign may delegate his powers to 
be exercised by as many agents as he may think 
proper, under such conditions and with such limit¬ 
ations as he may impose; but to sun ender any por¬ 
tion of his sovereignty to another is to annihilate 
the whole. The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Clay¬ 
ton) calls this metaphysical reasoning, which ne 
says he cannot comprehend. If by metaphysics he 
means that scholastic refinement which makes dis¬ 
tinctions without difference, no one can hold it in 
more utter contempt than I do; hut if, on the con¬ 
trary, he means the power of analysis and combi¬ 
nation—^that power which reduces the most complex 
idea into its elements, which traces causes to their 
first principle, and, by the power of generalization 
and combination, unites the whole in one harmonious 
system—^then, so far from deserving contempt, it is 
the highest attribute of the human mind. It is the 
power which raises man above the brute—which 
distinguishes his faculties from mere sagacity, which 
he holds in common with inferior animela. It is this 
power which has raised the astronomer from being 
a mere gazer at the stars to tlie liigli intellectual 
eminence of a Newton or a Laplace, and astronomy 
itself from a mere observation of iiibiilntcd facts into 
that noble science which displays to our adiniration 
the system of the universe. And shall this high 
power of the mind, which has effected such wonders 
when directed to the laws which control the mate¬ 
rial world, be for ever prohibited, under a senseless 
ci-y of metaphysics, from being applied to the high 
purpose of political science and legislation 9 I hold 
them to be subject to laws as fixed as matter itself, 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the 
highest intellectual power. Denunciation may, in¬ 
deed, fall upon the philosophicnl inquirer into these 
first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon 
when they first unfolded the great discoveries which 
have immortalized their names; but the time will 
come when tnith will prevail in spite of prejudice 
and denunciation, and when politics and legislation 
will he considered as much a science as astronomy 
and chemistry. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, I un¬ 
derstood the Senator from V irginia (Mr. Rives) to 
say that sovereignty was divided, and that a portion 
remained with the States severally, and that the 
residue was vested in the Union. By Union, I sup- 
ose the Senator meant the United States, If such 
e his meaning—^if he intended to affirm that the 
sovereignty was in the twenty-four States, in what¬ 
ever light he may view them, our opinions will not 
disagree; hut according to my conception, the whole 
sovereignty is in the several States, while the exer¬ 
cise of sovereign powers is divided—a part being 
exercised under compact, tlirongh this General Go¬ 
vernment, and the residue tlirough the soiiarato 
State Governments. But if the Senator from Yir- 
ginia (Mr. Rives) means to assert that the twenty- 
four States form but one community, with a single 
sovereign power as to the objects of the Union, it 
will he but the revival of tlio old question, of whe- 
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ther the Union is a union between States, as distinct 
eommunities, or a mere aggregate of the American 
people, as a mass of individuals; and in this light 
his opinions would lead directly to consolidation. 

But to return to the bill. It is said that the bill 
ought to pass, because the law must be enforced. 
The law must be enforced! The imperial edict must 
be executed! It is under such sophistry, couched in 
general terms, without looking to the limitations 
which must ever exist in the practical exercise of 
ower, that the most cruel and despotic acts ever 
ave been covered. It was such sophistry as this 
that cast Daniel into the lion’s den, and the three 
Innocents into the fiery furnace. Under the same 
sophistry the bloody edicts of Nero and Caligula 
were executed. The law must be enforced. Yes, 
the act imposing the “tea-tax must be executed.” 
This was the very argument which impelled Lord 
North and his administration to that mad career 
which for ever sepamted us from the British crown. 
Under a similar sophistry, “ that religion must be 
protected,” how many massacres have been perpe¬ 
trated ? and how many martyrs have been tied to 
the stake ? What I acting ou'this vague abstraction, 
are you prepared to enforce a law without consi¬ 
dering whether it be just or unjust, constitutional or 
unconstitutional? will you collect money when it 
is acknowledged that it is not wanted? He who 
earns the money, who digs it from the earth with the 
sweat of his brow, has a just title to it against the 
univei’se. No one has a right to touch it without 
his consent except his government, and this only to 
the extent of its legitimate wants; to take more is 
robbery, and you propose by this bill to enforce 
robbery by murder. Yes: to this result you must 
come, by this miserable sophistry, this vague ab¬ 
straction of enforcing the law, without a regard to 
the^ fact whether the law be just or unjust, consti¬ 
tutional or unconstitutional. 

In the same spirit, we are told that the Union must 
be preserved, without regard to the means. And 
how is it proposed to preserve the Union? By- 
force ! Does any man in his senses believe that this 
beautiful structure—this harmonious aggregate of 
States, produced by the joint consent of all—can be 
preserved by force ? Its very introduction will be 
certain destruction to this Federal Union. No, no. 
You cannot keep the States united in their consti¬ 
tutional and federal bonds by force. Force may, 
indeed, hold the parts together, but such union 
would be the bond between master and slave—a 
union of exaction on one side and of unqualified 
obedience on the other. That obedience which, we 
are told by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Wilkins), is the Union I Yes, exaction on the side 
of the master ; for this very bill is intended to collect 
what can be no longer called taxes—^the voluntary 
contribution of a free people—but tribute—^tribute 
to be collected under tlie mouths of tlie cannon I 
Your custom-house is already transferred to a gar¬ 
rison, and that garrison with its batteries turned, not 
agairist the enemy of your country, but on subjects 
(I will not say citizens), on whom you propose to 
levy contribuiiotis. Has reason fled from our bor¬ 
ders? Have we ceased to reflect? It is madness 
to suppose that the Union can be preserved by force. 
I tell you plainly, that the bill, should it pass, cannot 
be enforced. It will prove only a blot upon your 
statute-book, a reproach to the year, and a disgi'ace 
to the American Senate. I repeat, it will not be 
executed; it will rouse the dormant spirit of the 
people, and open their eyes to the approach of des¬ 
potism, The country has sunk into avarice and 
political corruption, from which nothing can arouse 
t but some measure, on the part of the government, 


of folly and madness, such as that now -under con¬ 
sideration. 

Disguise it as you may, the controversy is one 
between power and liberty; and I tell the gentlemen 
who are opposed to me, that, as strong as may be 
the love of power on their side, the love of liberty 
is still stronger on ours. History furnishes many in¬ 
stances of similar struggles, where the love of liberty 
has prevailed against power under every disadvan¬ 
tage, and among them few more striking than that , 
of our own Revolution; where, as strong as was the 
parent country, and feeble as were the colonies, yet, 
under the impulse of liberty, and the blessing of 
God, they gloriously triumphed in the contest 
There are, indeed, many and striking analogies 
between that and the present controversy. They 
both originated substantially in the same cause— 
with this difference—^in the present case, the power 
of taxation is converted into that of regulating in¬ 
dustry ; in the other, the power of regulating indus¬ 
try, by the regulation of commerce, was attempted 
to be converted into the power of taxation. AVere I 
to trace the analogy further, we should find that the 
perversion of the taxing power, in the one ease, has 
given precisely the same control to the Northern 
section over the industry of the Southern section of 
the Union, which the power to regulate commerce 
gave to Great Britain over the industry of the colo¬ 
nies in the other; and that the very articles in which 
the colonies were permitted to have a free trade, 
and those in which the mother-country had a mo¬ 
nopoly, are almost identically the same as those in 
which the Southern States are permitted to have a 
jhee trade by the act of 1832, and in which the 
Northern States have, by the same act, secured a 
monopoly. The only difierence is in the means. In 
the former, the colonies were permitted to have a 
free trade with all countries south of Cape Finisterre, 
a cape in the northern part of Spain; while north 
of that, the trade of the colonies was prohibited, ex¬ 
cept through the mother-counti'y, by means of her 
commercial regulations. If we compare the pro¬ 
ducts of the country north and south of Cape Finis- 
terre, we shall find them almost identical with the 
list of the protected and unprotected articles con¬ 
tained in the act of last year. Nor does the analogy 
terminate here. The very alignments resorted to at 
the commencement of the American Revolution, and 
the measures adopted, and the motives assigned to 
bring on that contest (to enforce the law), are almost 
identically the same. 

EOBEET WALSH. 

Robeet YTalsh was born in the city of Baltimore 
in 1784. His father was by birth an Irishman, 
bearing the same name; his mother was of 
Quaker Pennsylvanian origin. He received his 
early education at the Catholic College at Balti¬ 
more, and the Jesuit College at Georgetown. He 
was sent to Europe after passing through the 
usual school course to complete his education, 
and remained abroad until his twenty-fifth year, 
when he returned, married, and commenced the 
practice of the law, having praseouted his studies 
under the superintendence of Robert Goodloe 
Harper. Owing in part, probably, to his deaf¬ 
ness, he soon abandoned this profe^on. 

He commenced his literary career as a -writer 
in the Port Folio, and in 1809 published A 
Letter on the Genius and Lupodti^ of the 
French Government^ inehiMng a Vieto of the 
Tomation of the French Fmpire^ in which he 
commented with sev^ty on the measures of 
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N^apoleon. It contmned a large mass of informa¬ 
tion respecting the internal economy of the go¬ 
vernment of Napoleon, which was entirely new 
to English readers. The work was written with 
spirit, and was received with favor not only in 
his own oonntry, but, what was then a rarity, 
in England, wh^re it passed through four editions, 
and the Edinburgh gave a hearty endorsement to 
its merits in a leading article. 





In 1811 ho conimonoecl with the year tlie pub¬ 
lication of the first quarterly attomi)ted in Aine- 
nca, The American Beview qf JBistory and 
FoliUcs, Eight numbers appeared, carrying the 
work through two years. Most of the articles 
were from the pen of the editor. 

In 1813 his Correspondence with Bodert Good- 
he Earper respecting Bussia^ and JSasay on the 
Future State of Europe appeared. He also fur¬ 
nished vscveral biographical pretacos to an edition 
of the English poets, in fifty eighteenmo. volumes, 
then in course of publication in Philadelphia. In 
1817 he became the editor of The Americom 
Begister^ a valuable statistical publication, which 
wtis continued for two years only. In 1818 
he published, in Belaplain^e Bepository^ a long 
and elaborate biogi'ai)hical paper on Benjamin 
Franklin, which still remains one of the most 
interesting memoirs of the sage. In 1819 Mr. 
Walsh published An Appeal from the Judgments 
of Great Britain respecting the United States qf 
America, Fa/rt First,, containing an Historical 
Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Colonies,, 
and St/riotures upon the Calumnies of the Brntish 
Writers, This work, forming an octavo volume 
of five hundred and twelve closely printed pages, 
was called forth by the long-continued calumnies 
of the British press, and particularly of the Edin¬ 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, in their endorse¬ 
ments of the foolish and unfounded slanders set 
forth by hasty, ignorant, and irre9j)()nsihlo travel¬ 
lers through the United States. These reviews, 
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representing the deliberate judgment of the two 
great political parties of their country, excited a 
resentment in American readers which has left 
its traces to the present day. 

Mr. Walsh met these assailants with facts drawn 
from English testimony of undoubted authority, 
often from previous admissions of the assailants 
themselves. The work is divided into sections 
on the history of the British maladministration 
of the American colonies, “ the hostilities of tlie 
British Reviews,” and the topic of negro slavery. 
It is careful in its statements, calm in tone, and 
at the same time energetic. It was at once ac¬ 
cepted as an able vindication by the Americans, 
and did much to mend the manners of the Eng¬ 
lish journals. 

In 38-21 ho commenced, with Mr William Fry, 
the Naiiontd Gazette^ a small newspaper, pub¬ 
lished on alternate afternoons. It was soon en¬ 
larged, and published daily. Mr. Walsh remained 
connected witli this journal for fifteen years, and 
during that period did much to enlarge the scope 
of the newspai)er literature of the country by 
writing freely and fully upon books, science, and 
the fine arts, as well as politics, and by joining in 
liis treatment of the latter topic a little of the 
suaviter in modo,, which had hitherto been some¬ 
what lacking in the American press, to the fortiter 
in re,, which resiuircd no increase of intensity. 

Mr. Walsli was also connected with the editor¬ 
ship of The American Magazine of Foreign Lite- 
rature,, the forerunner of the ^Museum and Liv¬ 
ing Age of Mr. Littell, but in 1822 resigned 
that charge for the more agreeable task of the 
resuscitation of his original Review. Tlio first 
number of the American Review was publislied 
in March, 1827. It was continued with gi'cat 
ability for ten years, and among its many excel¬ 
lent qualities is to be commended for its frequent 
and thorough attention to homo literature and 
otlier subjects of national interest. 

In 1837, Mr. Walsh finding the Gazette was fail¬ 
ing to furnish its former support, retired from it. 
He published, about the same time, two volnnios 
selected from his contributions to its columns, 
and from articles still in maiiuscrii)t, under the 
title of Didactics, He removed in tiio same yoai' 
to Paris, where lie has since resided, filling, until 
a few years since, the post of United States Con- 
snl. Ho has maintained a constant and ju-omi-. 
nent literary connexion with his country by his 
regular foreign ooiTCspondence to the National 
Intelligencer, and more x’eoently to the Now York 
Journal of Commerce. 

No American abroad has enjoyed more inti¬ 
mate relations -with the savaus and politicians of 
Europe, or has traced with greater interest tlio 
Ijrogross of government and science. 

SENTBNCBS—FEOM DIDAOTICB. 

We should endeavour to poetize our existence; to 
keep it clear of the material and grosser world. 
Music, flowers, verso, beauty, and natural acenei’y, 
the abstractions of philosophj^ the spiritual refine¬ 
ments of X'eligion are all important to that end. 

Liberty is a boon which few of the luiropcan 
nations are worthy to receive or able to enjoy 
When attempts to give it have been vainly made, 
let us, before we speak cf them^ inquire whether 
they were practicable. 
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We shonld keep acknowledged evil out of tke 
way of youth and its fealty; as we would avert 
frost from the blossom, and protect vegetable or 
animal life of any kind in its immaturity, from 
perilous exposure. 

Maxim for a Republic.—^Let the cause of every 
single citizen be the cause of the whole; and the 
cause of the whole be that of every single citizen. 

Real sympathy and gmtitude show themselves, 
not in words and pageants, but acts, sacrifices, which 
directly afford “ eoinfort and consolation.” 

Let none of us cherish or invoke the spirit of 
religious fanaticism:—^the ally would be quite as 
pestilent as the enemy. 

We should never inquire into the faith or profes¬ 
sion, religious or political, of our acquaintance; we 
should be satisfied when we find usefulness, integrity, 
beneficence, tolerance, patriotism, cheerfulness, sense, 
and manners. We encounter every day really good 
men, practical Christians, and estimable citizens, 
belonging respectively to all the sects and classes. 

There is nothing, however good in itself, which 
may not be converted into stuff,” by making a 
jumble of it, and interpolating trash; and there is 
no journalist who may not be represented as incon¬ 
sistent, no allowance being made for difference of 
times and circumstances, and the just and vivid 
impressions of particular periods and events. 

It is well observed that good morals are not the 
fruit of metaphysical subtleties; nor are good politi¬ 
cal constitutions or salutary government Abstrac¬ 
tions and refinements are far from being enough for 
human nature and human communities. 

Truth should never be sacrificed to nationality; 
but it is a sort of treason to decry unjustly indi¬ 
genous productions, exalting at the same time those 
of a foreign country, without due examination or 
real grounds—^to pretend national mortification in 
cases to which the opposite sentiment is due. Good, 
instructive literature and general politics need, in 
our country, liberal treatment in every quarter. 
They are subject to obstacles and disadvantages 
enough, without precipitate, sweeping, quackish 
opinions. 

The effusions of genius, or rather, the most suc¬ 
cessful manifestations of what is called talent, are 
often the effects of distempered nerves and com- 
^exioual spleen, as pearls are morbid secretions. 
How much of his reputation for superiority of intel¬ 
lect did not Mr. J. Randolph owe to his physical iUs 
and misanthropic spirit! 

The more the heart is exercised in the domestic 
affections, the more likely it is to be sympathetic 
and active with regard to external objects. 

There are some human tongues which have two 
sides, like those of certain quadrupeds—one, smooth; 
the other very rough. 

Restraints laid by a people on itself are sacrifices 
made to liberty ; and it often shows the greatest 
wisdom in imposing them. 

Write as wisely as we may, we cannot fix the 
minds of men upon our writings, unless we take 
them gently by the ear. 

Candour is to bo always admired, and equivoca¬ 
tion to be shimned; but there is such a thing as 
supererogation, and very bold and ingenuous 
avowals may do much more harm than good. 

It is an old saying ^at it is no small eonsolation 
to any one who is obliged to work to see another 


voluntarily take a share in his labour: since it 
seems to remove the idea of the constraint. 

It would he well to allow some things to remain, 
as the poet says, “behind eternity;—^hid in the 
secret treasure of the pa3t.” 

A prudent man ought to be guided by a demon¬ 
strated probability not less than by a demonstrated 
certainty. 

Men of wit have not always the clearest judgment 
or the deepest reason. 

The perusal of hooks of sentiment and of descrip¬ 
tive poetry, and the frequent survey of natural 
scenery, with a certain degree of feeling and fancy, 
must have a most beneficial effect upon the imagina¬ 
tion and the heart 

The true Fortunatus’s purse is the richness of the 
generous and tender affections, which are worth 
much more for felicity, than the highest powers 
of the understanding, or the highest favoui’s of 
fortune. 

HENRY WHEATON. 

Henry Wheaton was a descendant from Robert 
Wheaton, a Baptist clergyman who emigrated in 
the reign of Charles I. to Salem, and afterwards 
removed to Rhode Island, He was born in Pro¬ 
vidence, IsTovember, 1786, and entered Brown 
University at the age of thirteen. After the 
completion of his course he studied law, and in 
1806 went to Europe, to complete his education. 



He resided for several months at Poitiers, engaged 
in the study of the French language, and of the 
recently established Code Mapoleon. He after¬ 
wards devoted some time to the study of English 
law in London, and was an intimate of the 
American minister, Mr. Monroe. On his return 
he was admitted to the bar, and practised at Pro¬ 
vidence until 1813, when, in the meanwhile having 
married his cousin, the daughter of Dr. Wheaton 
of the same city, he removed to Ifew York. Before 
his departure, he delivered a fourth of July oration, 
chiefly devoted to a consideration of the wars 
then raging in Europe, of which he spoke with 
detestation. After his establishment in iN'ew 
York he became the editor of the Nationol Adr 
wcaU^ which he conducted for two years with 
marked ability. During this period he was ap¬ 
pointed Judge of the Marine Court, and held for 
a few months the ofiSce of Army Judge Advo¬ 
cate. In 1816 he resumed practice, and in the 
same year published a Treatise on t'he Lem of 
Maritime Oaptures cmd Prim^ regarded as the 
best work which had then appeared on the subject. 
In 1816 he was appointed Reporter of the Sur 
preme Court at Washington, a position which he 
retained until 1827, pnbli^ug during Ms in¬ 
cumbency twelve volumes of Reports, In 1821 
he was ^ectod a member of the Convention 
called to revise the Constitution of the State of 
New; York, and in 1826 was appointed by the 
Legislature one of the commissioners to revise, 
upon a new and systematic plan, ah the statute 
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laws of the State, a work which engaged his at¬ 
tention until his appointment by President Adams, 
in 1827, as Charge d’Affaires to Denmark. He 
resided at Copenhagen until 1835, when he was 
appointed Minister Resident to the court of Prus¬ 
sia by President Jackson. In 1837 he was made 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the same court by 
President Yan Buren. He retained this position 
until 1846, when he was recalled by President 
Polk. 

Mr. Wheaton had, previously to his departure 
for Em’ope, delivered an Address tefore the Mew 
YorkEistorieal Society m 1820, and in 1824 at the 
opening of the Hew York Athenseum, an institu¬ 
tion afterwards merged into the Society Library. 
He also contributed to the Horth American Re¬ 
view, and in 1826 published the Life of Wil¬ 
liam Finhney^ with whom he had become per¬ 
sonally acquainted during his residence at Wash¬ 
ington. He afterwards prepared an abridgment 
of the work for Sparks’s American Biography. 
He also translated the Code Hapoleon, the manu¬ 
script of which was unfortunately consumed by 
fire soon after its completion. 

This valuable literary career, side by side with 
laborious professional and public services, was 
continued with still greater efficiency in Europe. 
In 1831 he published in London The History 
of the Northmen^ a work of great research, and 
one of the first on its subject in the language. 
It was translated into French in 1842, and its 
author was engaged in preparing a new American 
edition at the time of his death. In 1836 his 
Elements of International Law appeared in Eng¬ 
land and the United States. It was republished 
in 1846 with additions. In 1841 he wrote a 
work in French, Eistoire du Hi^oit des Gem de- 
puis la Haix de Westphalie^ which was compli¬ 
mented by the French Institute, republished at 
Leipsio in 1844, and translated in Hew York, 
with the title of History of the Lam of Mations, 
It is regarded as a standard authority, and has 
received the highest commendations throughout 
Europe. In 1842 he published in Philadefchia, 
An Enqui/ry into the British Claim of a Might 
of Search of American Vessels, 

In 1843 Mr. Wheaton was made corresponding 
member of the Section of Moral and Politick 
Sciences of the French Institute, and in 1844 of 
the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. He took 
great interest in these associations, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of their most eminent members. 

In 1844 he signed a convention with Baron 
Bulow, the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
regulating the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and theZoUverein, on which he 
had labored for several years. It was, gi*eatly to 
his regret, rejected by the Senate. 

The long residence of Mr. Wheaton at one of 
the leading courts of Europe, combined with his 
extensive studies in international law, caused him 
to be frequently consulted by the representatives 
of his country in other parts of Europe, and he 
tlms rendered eminent public services beyond the 
range of his own mission. He was universally 
regarded as the head of our foreign diplomacy, 
and his recall was lamented by considerate men or 
all partios as a national misfortune. 

After a few months’ residence in Paris, he re¬ 
turned in May, 1847, to Hew York, where a 


public dinner was given him soon after his an*ival. 
A similar honor was tendered him in Philadelphia, 
but declined. His native city bad his porti-ait 
painted by Healy, and placed in her council hall. 
He delivered an address in September of the 
same year before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Brown University, on the Brogress and Brospacts 
of Germany, He was about to commence his duties 
as Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University, to which he had been elected soon 
after his return, when he was attacked by a dis¬ 
ease which closed his life, on the eleventh of 
March, 1848. 

Robeet, the second son of the Hon. Henry 
Wheaton, was born in Hew York, October 5, 
1826. Eds childhood was passed in Copenhagen, 
whither his father removed as Charge d’Afiaires 
of the United States shortly after his birth. In 
1836 the family removed to Berlin, and in 1838, 
Robert, after a careful course of preliminary 
mental training by his father, was placed at 
school at Paris. In 1840 he lost his only brother 
Edward, a bereavement which afflicted him 
deeply. In 1843 he left school, and devoted, two 
years to the study of engineering with a private 
tutor. Owing, however, to apprehensions that 
his health was too delicate for the out-door ex¬ 
posure incident to the practical duties of the pro¬ 
fession, he abandoned it in 1843, and entered the 
school of MM. Bai*b6 and Masson at Paris. 
After a year spent in classical studies he attended 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the ColR'ge de 
France. lie wris at tlie haino time cultivating his 
fine musical taste, and became a proficient in tho 
science. His summers were passed in visits to 
his family at Berlin, and to friends in a few other 
cities of central Europe. In April, 1847, after 
his father’s recal, he returned with him to the 
United States, and in tho following September 
entered the Cambridge law school. On tho com¬ 
pletion of his course in 1860, he became a student 
in the office of Messrs. Dana and Parker of Bos¬ 
ton, and in July, 1851, was admitted to practice. 
In the September following, while on his way to 
visit his family at Providence, he took cold, 
owing to exposure in consequence of the cars 
running off the track. His illness nij)idly in¬ 
creased, and on the ninth of October, 1851, he 
breathed liis last. 

A volume of Selections from the Writings of 
Rohert Wheaton appeared in 1864. It contains 
a sympathetic memoir of his brief but interesting 
life, with extracts from his journals and cor¬ 
respondence, and articles on the Sources of tho 
Divina Commedia, Jasmin, Ooqnerol’s Exi)cri- 
uiental Christianity, the Revolutions in Prussia 
and Sicily, and on a few other subjects, froixi tho 
Horth American Review, and other periodicals, 
all ably and thoughtfully written. 


CnOCALLES J. ESTGEESOLL. 

OHAEiiES J. Inoeesoll was bom at Philadelpliia 
on the third of October, 1782. His father, Jared 
Ingersoll, though belonging to a family who for 
the most part adhered to tho Royalists in Hie 
Revolutionary contest (his fatlier, Jared Ingersoll, 
of Connecticut, being Stampinaster-Cenoral under 
the Act of Parliament which provoked tho Ame¬ 
rican Revolution), was an active advocate of tho 
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popular side, and a member of the Convention 
which formed the Eederal Constitution. He early 
settled in Philadelphia. 

Mr. IngersoU received a liberal education, and 
on its conclusion visited Europe, where he tra¬ 
velled in company with Mr. King, the American 
minister to London. 

In 1801, a tragedy from his pen, Edwy and 
Elgim^ was produced at the Philadelphia theatre, 
*and published. 

In 1808 he wrote a pamphlet on the EigTiU 
and Wrongs^ Tower and Policy of the United 
States of America^ in defence of the commercial 
measures of Jefferson’s administration. 

In 1809 he published anonymously a work 
which created a sensation, IncMguin^s Letters^ 
The “ Letters” are introduced by the ancient 
mystification of the purchase, at a bookseller’s 
stall in Antwerp, of a broken packet of letters 
from America, which turn out to be sent from 
Washington by Inchiquin, a Jesuit, to his friends 
in Europe, who, in one or two introductory 
epistles, express the greatest anxiety touching 
his mission to a land of savages, with consi¬ 
derable curiosity respecting the natives. A bur¬ 
lesque letter from Caravan, a Greek at Wash¬ 
ington, gives a ludicrous account of the perils 
of the capital, and the foreign minister hunting 
in its woods. Inchiquin describes the houses of 
Congress and their oratory; runs over the cha¬ 
racters of the Presidents, from Washington to 
Madison; the literature of Barlow’s Columbiad 
and Marshall’s Washington; the stock and popu¬ 
lation of the country; its education, amusements, 
resources, and prospects. The Columbiad is 
shrewdly criticised. One remark will show the 
pretensions, at that time, of the author. “ Criti¬ 
cally speaking, Homer, Virgil, and Milton occupy 
exclusively the illustnous (epic) quarter of Par¬ 
nassus, and time alone can determine whether 
Barlow shall be seated with them. The ‘ dearth 
of invention,’ ‘ faintness of the characters,’ ‘ lack 
of pathos,’ and other ‘ constitutional defects,’ are 
set off against the learned, benevolent, elegant 
style of the performance.” The Abbe Raynal 
is quoted for a maximum calculation of the pros¬ 
pective population of America at ten mOhons. 
Among other patriotic hits there is a humorous 
account of the foreign prejudiced or disappointed 
travellers who, in those days, gave the world its 
impressions of America. 

In 1812 IngersoU was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives. He took his seat at 
the special session called in May, 1813, to pro¬ 
vide for the conduct of the war. He was one of 
the youngest members of that body, and more 
youlJiful in apj^eai’ance even than in years, so 
that at Ms first entrance the doorkeeper refused 
^him admittance. Ho was an earnest advocate of 
every measure brought forward for the vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of the war. In 1814, in an 
elaborate speech, he proclaimed and enforced the 
American version of the law of nations, that 


♦ InchiQnln tho Josult’e Letters, during a late residence in 
the United States of America; being a Augment of a Private 
Ooriospondence, aocidehtally discovered in Europe; contain¬ 
ing a favorable viow of the Manners, Literature, and State of 
Society of tho United States, and a refutation of many of the 
aspersions cast upon this country by former residents and 
tourists. By some unknown foreigner, JSTew York: J. Biley. 


“free ships make free goods,” a doctrine which, 
now generally recognised as a great peace mea¬ 
sure, had at that time few advocates. On 
the expiration of his term of service the same 
year he was not re-elected, but was soon after 
appointed by Madison District Attorney of Ihe 
State of Pennsylvania, an office which he held for 
fourteen years, until his removal by General 
Jackson at the commencement of his first Pre¬ 
sidential term. During his second term, his 
administration had the warm support of Mr. 
IngersoU. In 1826, at a convention of the ad¬ 
vocates of the internal improvements of his state, 
IngersoU presented a resolution in favor of the 
introduction of railroads worked by steam-power, 
similar to those which had just made their appear¬ 
ance in England. The plan was rejected by a 
large majority. As a member of the Legislature, 
a few years after, in 1829-30, one of the first 
railroad bills in the United States was enacted on 
his motion and report. 

In 1831, by a report on currency, presented to 
the convention for reforming the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, he anticipated by some months 
President Yan Buren’s recommendation to Con¬ 
gress of the Independent Treasury- He was an 
active member of the House of Representatives 
from 1839 to 1849. 



In 1845 he published the first volume of his 
Edstorical Sketch of the Second Wm* hetwem the 
United States of America and Great Britain^ 
embracing the &oents of 1812-13, completing the 
work in three volumes. A second series, of 
the events of 1814-1815, appeared in 1852. The 
style of his history is irregular and disoursiv^ 
but vivid and energetic. Its general character is 
that of a book of memoirs, strongly influenced by 
the democratic partisan views of the narrator. 
It contains numerous details of the principles and 
measures of public policy in which he was an 
eminent participant, with many matters of a more 
strictly personal character, especiaUy in his ac¬ 
count of the Bonaparte femily^f whom, from Ms 
long friendsMp with Jo^ieph Bonaparte, he had 
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original sources of information. Some three hun¬ 
dred pages of the “ History” are thus occupied 
with the fortunes of the Napoleon dynasty. One 
of the most noteworthy of the American topics 
discussed is the defence of the system of privateer¬ 
ing which has been since substantially set forth 
by President Pierce, in his Message of 1854. 
There are also, among other personfd anecdotes, 
some animated descriptions of Washington and of 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Ingersoll is at pre'^ent engaged on a History 
of the Territorial Acquisitions of the United 
States. 

Joseph Reed IngersoU, the brother of Charles 
J. IngersoU, a distinguished lawyer, for many 
years a prominent Whig in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives,! s the author of a translation of Roecu^’s 
treatise De Xa^ibus et Mauto^ of an address deli¬ 
vered in 183'r before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Bowdoin College on The Adzantages of 
Science and Literature^ which attracted much 
attention, and of several other discoui‘&es of a 
similar character. 

Edward, a third brother of the same family, 
•wrote poems on the times entitled Horace in 
FMladeljpThia^ which appeai*ed in the Port Folio, 
and was a writer on political subjects in Walsh’s 
Gazette. 

BOOK-MAKING TBAVELLEISS IS AMEEICA—FEOM THE INCHr- 
QUIN LEPTEES. 

The labors of this class of writing travellei’s in 
America have been* seconded by those of another, 
who, as their writings are confined to bills of ex¬ 
change and accounts current, have contented them¬ 
selves with being oral haberdashers of small stories, 
and retailers of ribaldry. Swarms of noxious in¬ 
sects swept from the factories and spunging-houses 
of Europe, after enjoying a full harvest of emolu¬ 
ment and importance in the cities of this eountiy, 
return to tlieir original insignificance at home, to 
buzz assertions through their “ little platoons of 
society,” ajid then come back f^ain to bask in the 
sunshine they feign to slight Apprentices and 
understrappera, mongrel abb4s and yens d^indusirie, 
in the course of their flight over the Atlantic, are 
transmuted into fine gentlemen and virtuosi, shocked 
at the barbarian customs of this savage republic; 
the hospitality of whose citizens they condescend to 
accept, while they commiserate and calumniate their 
hosts, and consider it their especial errand and 
office to vili^, disturb, and overturn the govern¬ 
ment The time was when these sturdy beggars 
walked without knocking into every door, taking 
the chief seaU in the synagogue, and the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, dcmuring widows* houses, reviling 
with impunity the food they fed on. But so many 
ludicrous and so many serious explosions have gone 
off of these transatlantic bubbles, so many indivi¬ 
duals have been put to shame, so many respectable 
families to ruin, by their polluting contact, that the 
delusion is broke, and they begin to be seen in their 
essential hideousness. Persons of condition from 
abroad have so often proved to be hostlers and foot¬ 
men, and men of learning mountebank doctors, 
that the Americans find it necessary to shake these 
foreign vemiin from their skirts, and to assert a 
dignity and self-respect, which are the first steps to 
that consideration from others, hitherto by this 
excrescent usurpation repelled from their society. 

Hie nigrf© succus loliglnis, hffic est 
iEJrugo mera- 

At the inn, where I lodged on my first arrival, it 


was my fortune to be assorted at every meal with 
half a dozen agents from tiie manufacturing towns 
of England, some Frenchmen exiled from St. Do¬ 
mingo, a Dutch supercargo, a Chinese mandarin—as 
a caitiff from Canton entitled himself—^the young 
Greek, a copy of one of whose letters I sent you 
some time ago, and a countryman of mine; all of 
whom, after a plentiful regale, and drinking each, 
other’s healths till their brains were addled with 
strong liquors, would almost every day chime into 
a general execration of the fare, climate, customs, 
people, aud institutions of this nether region. One 
of the Englishmen, a native of Cornwall, who was 
never out of a mist in his life till he left the parish 
of his birth, complained of the variableness of the 
weather, another of tiae beef, and a third of the 
porter, deviations, without which they pronounced 
existence insupportable, taking care to accompany 
their complaints with magnificent eulogiuras on the 
clear sky, cheap living, and othei* equally unques¬ 
tionable advantages of their own country, with 
occasional intimations thrown in of their personal 
importance at home. The Creole French, in a bas¬ 
tard dialect, declaimed at the dishonesty and fickle¬ 
ness of the Americans, the demureness of their man¬ 
ners, and provoking irregularity of the language; 
winding up their philippic with a rapturous recol¬ 
lection of the charms of Paris; where in all proba¬ 
bility no one of them ever was, except to obtain pass¬ 
ports for leaving the kingdom. 

They talk of heaiitlcs that they never saw, 

And fancy laptures that they never knew. 

The Chinese, who never was free from a sweat till 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and who, when 
in Canton, never forgot in his prayers to implore the 
blessings of a famine or pestilence, catching the con¬ 
tagion of the company, and mechanically imitative, 
though he could not speak so as to bo understood, 
endeavored, by signs and shrugs, to show that he 
suffered from the heat, and gave us to understand 
that an annual plague must be inevitable in such a 
climate. The Irishman, who swallowed two bol.tlcs 
of claret with a meal, besides brandy and malt 
liquors, swore the int^perate weather gave him 
fevers. The Hollander smoked his phlegmatic pipe 
in silence, looking approbation; and the complying 
Greek nodded assent, while at table, to every syl¬ 
lable that was uttered, though he afterwards coin¬ 
cided with me in a contradiction of the whole. 
When I was formerly in America, I knew several 
foreigners, then well stricken in years, who had 
resided here since the peace of 1^83, always grum¬ 
bling over the privations of this country, and sigh¬ 
ing as usual; but fat and satisfied, and indulging not 
the least expectation of ever exchanging their for¬ 
lorn state here for their brilliant prospects else- 
•where. Like a well-fed curate, they dwell for ever 
on the fascinations of futurity, as contrasted with 
the wretchedness of mortality, recommending all 
good men to hasten from the one to the other, but 
without any wish for themselves to leave this world 
of tribulation. 


LEWIS OASS* 



Lewis Oass, the son of Jonathan Cass, a soldier 
of the Revolution, was born at Exeter, New Hamp¬ 
shire, October 9, 1782. Ho was a schoolfellow 
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of Daniel Webster. At the age of seventeen, 
after having received an ordina-ry English educa¬ 
tion in his native place, he crossed the Allegha- 
nies on foot and settled in Marietta, Ohio. In 
1807 he was elected a member of the state legis¬ 
lature, where he introduced a bill which led to the 
an’est of Colonel Burr and the defeat of his plans. 
He was ax^pointed about the same time Marshal 
of the State by Jefferson, an office which he re¬ 
signed in 1811 to take part as a volunteer to repel 
the attacks of the Indians on the northern fron¬ 
tier. In 1812 lie entered the United States army. 
He served -with distinction at Detroit, and after¬ 
wards at the Battle of the Thames, and was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of the territory of Michigan in 
1813 by Madison, a position which he held until 
his appointment as Secretary of War by General 
Jackson in 1831. In this period, in 1819 and 
1820, he projected and was engaged in carrying 
into effect a scientific exploration of the upper 
region of the Mississippi, which has identified his 
name permanently with the geography of the 
country. In 1836 he was appointed Minister to 
France, where he rendered iinpoidant service in 
opposii^ the admission of the right of search in 
the quintuple treaty for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. In consequence of opposition to the 
treaty made with Great Britain on this subject 
in 1842, which he regarded as involving his of¬ 
ficial position, he requested a recall and returned 
home. He imblished, in 1840, a volume entitled 
France^ iU King^ Courts and Government^ of his¬ 
toric interest for its sketch of the travels of Louis 
Philippe in America, which the minister had lis¬ 
tened to from the lips of the royal adventurer at the 
Tuileries. Mr. Oass also contributed to the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger seveml papers on Onndia 
and O^’prus. In 1845 he was elected United 
States Senator from Michigan, but resigned his 
seat in May on his nomination as the candidate of 
the Democratic i3arty for the Presidency. After 
the election of General Taylor he was in 1849 re¬ 
elected to the Senate for tlie nnexpired portion of 
his term, and still remains a member of that body. 
In 1848 he delivered an address before the Hew 
England Society of Michigan at Detroit, which 
was published at the time. In this eloquent dis¬ 
course he thus contrasts the past of the old world 
with the present and future of America. 

The hardy emigrant is ascending the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains, and already the forest is giving 
way before the o^e of the woodsman on the very 
shores that look out upon China and Japan, In 
many poi^tions of the old world, and in the oldest too, 
time has done its work. History has closed its re¬ 
cord. Their high places have a world-renown in 
human annals, but they are solitudes. The pilgrim 
from other lands may*go up to visit them, but it is 
for what they have been, and not for what they are. 
It is not to survey a pi-osperous country and a happy 
people; but to meditate upon the instability of hu¬ 
man iiower, where the foundations of power were 
the deepest and the bTOadest. I have seen the wan- 
dezing Arab, the descendant of Ishmael, sitting upon 
the ruins of Baalbeck, himself a ruin, not less marked 
and melancholy than they. Think you that visions 
of far away splendor passed before his eyes, and shut 
out the prospect of that wretchedness, which has 
bowed down his race for centuries ? Think you that 
such dreams, waking though they may be, can give 
back to him his vale of Ocelo-Syria, covered with 


green pastures and rich flocks and herds, as in the 
days of the Patriarch? Iso, it is better to look round 
on prosperity than back on glory. The events of 
ages elsewhere seem here to he compressed within 
the ordinary life of man. Our birth is of yesterday; 
our growth of to-day. "We have no past. Ro monu¬ 
ments, that have come down to us, glorious in their 
ruins, telhng the story of former magnificence in the 
very solitude, that tells the story of present decay. 
Sometimes the shadows of bygone days pass over 
me, and I awake as from a dream, asking myself, is 
this great country, north of the Ohio and west of 
these broad Lakes, teeming with life, liberty, and 
prosperity; is this the country I entered half a cen¬ 
tury ago, shut out from the light of heaven by the 
primitive forests that covered it ? Is this the coun¬ 
try, which then contained one territory, and which 
now contains five States of this Union; whose popu¬ 
lation then numbered a few thousands, and now 
numbers five millions of people ? And these flourish¬ 
ing towns, animated with the busy hum of industry, 
where they are, can I have slept under gigantic 
trees, throwing their broad branches over an un¬ 
broken soil? And the railroad, does it foUow the 
war path, where I have followed the Indian ? And 
the church beU, which summons a Christian com¬ 
munity to prayer and to praise in the house of God, 
how brief the interval, since the solitude was broken 
by the war drum and the war song? We are real¬ 
izing the fictions of Eastern imagination, and a better 
enius than him of Aladdin’s lamp, the g-enius of in- 
ustry and enterprise, is doing that mighty work, 
whose ultimate issue it is not given to human sag*i- 
city to foretell 

THOMAS HART BEHTOIT. 

Thomas Habt Benton was born in Orange 
county^ Forth Carolina, in 1783. He was edu¬ 
cated, hut did not complete the foil course, at the 
college at Chapel Hill. After leaving this insti¬ 
tution he studied law with Mr. St. George Tucker, 
entered the United States anny in 1810, and in 



1811 commenced the practice of the law in 
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Nashville, Tenn. EoUovring the example of his 
family, both on the father’s and mother’s side, 
"who had been active in the ijromotion of western 
emigration, he soon afterwards removed to Mis¬ 
souri, where, in 1820, he was elected one of her 
first United States Senators. In the interval of 
a year between his election and the admission of 
the state, he devoted himself to the study of the 
Spanish laugaage, and to a preparation for the 
vigorous fulfilment of his duties. He took his 
seat in the Senate August 10, 1821, and retained 
it, by constant re-election, for the long period of 
thirty years, during which he took a leading 
part in the discus.'^ion of the great questions 
which came before that body, and was especially 
prominent in the debates on the United States 
Bank and the Sub-Treasury, being a warm friend 
of the latter measure. 

Colonel Benton’s moderate course on the slavery 
question not being approved by the majority of 
tiie Senate of his state, and his independent 
course on various other questions having added 
to the number of his enemies as well as his 
friends, he lost his election to the Senate in 1851. 
He offered himself at the next popular election as 
a candidate for the House of Representatives, and 
was successful. In 1854 he was, however, de¬ 
feated—^members of the Democratic party having 
united with and elected the candidate of the 
Whigs. In 1858 Colonel Benton published the 
first volume of his autobiographic work, Thirty 
Years'^ Vieio; or a Siatory of the WorJchig of the 
American Goioernment for Thirty Yewt% from 
1820 to 1860. The thirty years is the period of 
Mr. Benton’s senatorship. extending fi’om the 
Presidency of Madison to that of Fillmore. The 
plan of the work, giving to a great mass of material, 
simplicity and clearness, is simply to treat in 
chronological order, in one view, the leading 
epochs of each question, connecting it with some 
memorable personage or crisis of debate. This is 
done by a disposition of the matter, in short, 
well discriminated chapters, easily referred to in 
a table of contents; devoted mainly to the imme¬ 
diate proceedings of Congress, but relieved by 
such episodes of a personal character as obituaries, 
or retirement from office of eminent actors on the 
scene. Thus there are chapters on the Admis¬ 
sion of Missouri, on the Panama Mission, the 
Retirement of Rufiis King, the arrival of La 
Fayette, the Deaths of Adams and Jefferson. 
The book is thus a succession of historical 
tableaux. In one point of view it is highly com¬ 
mendable, for its clear succinct narrative—the 
ease and l>onhommie of the style. It is fluent 
without being diffuse, and exhibits the result of 
a long habit of imparting important information 
in the readiest and most intelligible way. 

In addition to the ordinary narrative of events, 
' which might be looked for in a view of the times, 
the hook has two specialities in the reprint of 
the author’s speeches bearing on the subjects, 
or of such portions of them as he still chooses to 
adopt, and the use of the unpublished papers of 
General Jackson which are to be drawn upon. 

Mr. Benton’s opportunities as an actor and 
eye-witness, give him great advantages in this 
species of historical memoir—^for such it is, 
neither exactly history nor bio^aphy. In his 
preface he quotes Macaulay, and jually claims the 


prestige of his experience in public affairs for his 
work. If Gibbon, and Fox, and Mackintosh, 
wrote better for being Parliament men, Mr. Ben¬ 
ton can set forth as well for his story the qymvm 
pars magnc fui. “ I was,” says he, “ in the 
Senate the whole time of which I write—jan 
active, business member, attending and attentive 
—in the confidence of half the administrations, 
and a close observer of the others—^had an inside 
view of transactions of which the public saw only 
the outside, and of many of which the two sides 
were very different—saw the secret springs and 
hidden machinery by which men and parties were 
to be moved, and" measures promoted or thwarted 
—saw patriotism and ambition at their respective 
labors, and was generally able to discriminate 
between them.” 

Wliile the second volume was in process, early 
in 1855, Mr. Benton’s house at Washington was 
destroyed by fire, and his library and manuscripts 
perished in the flames. A letter which he wrote 
to his publishers will show the prospects of the 
work, and the prominent characteristics of the 
man in energy and literary industry. 

Washington City, March 2, 1865. 
Messrs. T. Appleton A Co.: 

Gentlemen: It is not necessary to tell you what 
has happened, cela va sans dire. The point is, the 
effect—and what is to be done. The answer is, firsts 
it will more than double my labor; next^ it will de¬ 
lay the second volume say six months, or until the 
Spring of 1866; third, there are some things lost 
which cannot be replaced, but which were chiefly 
for a posthumous volume, not coming iiiulcr our 
present agreement—most of it composed of corres¬ 
pondence, such as I had deemed worthy, both for 
the character of the writers and the matter, to go to 
posterity. For the rest, I go to work immediately 
(after my return from Si Louis), and work inces¬ 
santly. 

Yours truly 

Thomas H. Benton. 

Mr. Benton’s stylo as an orator is calm, full, 
and dignified. He speaks with ease, displays his 
subject with practised art; is indefatigable in the 
coflection of his material, and convincing in its 
use. His devotion of late to the advancement of 
discovery and civilization in the great West, 
coupled with the labors of his son-in-law Fre¬ 
mont, have added a general interest to his moro 
strictly Congressional reputation. His advocacy 
of the Pacific Railroad, and other measures, con¬ 
nects his name with scientific progress. 

OHABAonua or nathanibl macon—fbom tub tuititt teabs* 

VIEW. 

Philosophic in his temperament and wise in his 
conduct, governed in all his actions by reason and 
judgment, and deeply embued with Bible images, 
this virtuous and patriotic man (wliom Mr, Jefferson 
called ** the last or the Romans”) had long fixed the 
term of his political existence at the age which tlie 
Psalmist assigns for the limit of manly life: “ Tlie 
days of our years are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labor and soitow, for it is soon cut 
off, and we fiyaway.” He touched that age in 
1828; and true to all his purposes, he was true to 
his resolve in this, and exe^juted it with the quietude 
and indifference of an ordinary transaction. He was 
in the middle of a third senatorial term, and in the 
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full possession of all Ids faculties of mind and body; 
but ids time for retirement had come—the time fixed 
by himself; but fixed upon conviction and for well 
considered reasons, and inexorable to him as if 
fixed by fate. To the friends who urged him to 
remain to the end of his term, and who insisted that 
his mind was as good as ever, he would answer, 
that it was good enough yet to let him know that 
he ought to quit oflS.ce before his mind quit him, and 
that he did not mean to risk the fate of the Arch¬ 
bishop of G-renada. He resigned his senatorial 
honors as he had worn them—meekljr, unostenta¬ 
tiously, in a letter of thanks and gratitude to the 
General Assembly of his State;—and gave to repose 
at home that interval of thought and quietude 
which every wise man would wish to place between 
the turmoil of life and the stillness of eternity. He 
had nine years of this tranquil enjoyment, and 
died without pain or suffering June 29th, 1887,— 
characteiistic in death as in life It was eight 
o’clock in the morning when he felt that the supreme 
hour had come, had himself full-dressed with his 
habitual neatness, walked in the room and lay upon 
the bed, by turns conversing kindly with those who 
were about him, and showing by his conduct that 
he was ready and waiting, but hurrying nothing. It 
was the death of Socrates, all but the hemlock, and 
in that full faith of which the Grecian sage had only 
a glimmering. He directed his own grave on the 
point of a sterile ridge (where nobody would wish to 
plough), and covered with a pile of rough flint- 
stone (which nobody would wish to build with), 
deeming this sterility and the uselessness of this rock 
the best security for that undisturbed repose of the 
bones which is stiU desirable to those who are indif¬ 
ferent 1.0 monuments. 

In almost aU strongly-marked characters there is 
usually some incident or sign, in early life, which 
shows that character, and reveals to the close ob¬ 
server the type of the future man. So it was with 
Mr. Macon. His firmness, his patriotism, his self- 
denial, his devotion to duty and disregard of ofiSce 
and emolument; his modesty, integrity, self-control, 
and subjection of conduct to the convictions of rea¬ 
son and the dictates of virtue, all so steadily exem¬ 
plified in a long life, were all shown from the early 
age of eighteen, in the miniature representation of 
individual action, and only confirmed in the subse¬ 
quent public exliibitions of a long, beautiful, and 
exalted career. 

HENRY A. S. DEARBORN. 

Henry Alexander Soammell Dearborn was 
bt>rn at Exeter^ New Hainp'^liiro, in 1783. His 
fatiier was Gen. Henry Dearborn, an officer in 
the American Revolution, the author of a MS. 
jonrnal of his expedition to Canada, imprisonment 
in Quebec, expedition to Wyoming, and other ad¬ 
ventures during the war, printed in his life by 
Ids son. n. A. S. Dearborn was educated at 
William and Mary College, studied law with Wirt 
and Story; practised in Portland, and established 
himself in Boston, where he succeeded his father 
as Collector of the Port in 1818. He took a 
])roininent part in the military and political af¬ 
fairs of Massachusetts, was a member of the con¬ 
vention to revise the constitution of the state 
legislatnre, and from 1831 to 1883 was member 
of Congress from the Norfolk District. He was 
Mayor of Roxbury from 1847 till his death, July 
29, 1851. 

General Dearborn published, in 1819, a M&moir 
on the Gommerce of the Bh>ch Sea, in two 


volumes 8vo., with a quarto volume of maps 
(Boston); in 1839, Lettera on the Internal Im¬ 
provements and Commerce of the West (Boston); 
and was also the author of a Biography of Com¬ 
modore Bainbridge^ and of his father. He left 
many manuscripts unpublished, among which are 
a Diary in forty-five volumes, a Memoir of 
his father-in-law, Col. Wm, R. Lee of Marble¬ 
head, and a History of the Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill,* 

JOHN SANDERSON, 

The author of the lively sketches of French so¬ 
ciety in that attractive book The American in 
Paris^ was a native of Pennsylvania, bom in Car¬ 
lisle in 1783. He first studied the classics (favor¬ 
ite passages of which, at the close of his fife, he 
interwove in his essays with happy efifeot) with a 
clergyman of his region, travelling some seven 
miles from home daily for his instruction. In 1806 
he studied law at Philadelphia, but requiring a 
means of immediate support became a teacher 
in the Clermont Seminary, afterwards marrying 
the daughter of the principal, John T. Carre, and 
becoming a partner in the enterprise. He con¬ 
tributed to Gie Port Folio^ and wrote occasion¬ 
ally for the Aurora, The Lives of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, published in 
1820, were written by himself and his brother. 
Our author’s share of this work was the compo¬ 
sition of the first and second volumes. In 1833 
he defended his favorite classical literature, as a 
branch of study, in the letters signed Bobertgeot, 
directed against a plan of education i)roposed for 
the Girard College. His health failing he em¬ 
barked for Havre in the summer of 1835, and re¬ 
mained in Paris nearly a year, writing the series 
of descriptive papers wliich he afterwards pub¬ 
lished in 1838, entitled Slcefches of Paris: in Fa¬ 
miliar Letters to his Friends, by an American 
Gentleman, He also visited England before his 
return, of which he commenced a similar account 
in several papers in the KnicherbocTcer Magazine, 

Returniug to America he taught the Greek and 
Latin languages in the Philadelphia High-School. 
Though broken in health he maintained a habit 
of cheerfulness, exercising his talent in humor 
and sarcasm. Griswold, who saw him in his last 
days, speaks of his mirth and tenderness, and 
fondness for his daughter, and his cherished re¬ 
collections of his departed wife.* He died at 
Philadelphia, April 6,1844. 

The peculiar merit of his Sketches of Paris 
consists in their light French tone of enjoyment. 
He caught the spirit of the place and admirably 
transfused it into the style of his letters, mingled 
with quotations from Ovid and Horace, and with 
an occasional freedom of expression borrowed 
from the gay memories of the capital of which he 
was writing. 

TUB PARISIAN “PESSIOK.” 

If a geutlemau comes to Paris in the dog-days, 
when his countrymen are spread over Europe, at 
watering-places and elsewhere, and when every soul 
of a French man is out of town—if he is used to love 
his friends at home, and be loved by thetn, and to 
see them gather around him in the evenings—^let 


♦ Dorfng’s Boston Orators, p. S60-4. 
t Prose Writers of America. 
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him not set a foot in that nnnatural thing, a bache¬ 
lor’s apartment in a furnished hotel, to live alone, to 
eat alone, and to sleep alone! If he does, let him 
take leave of his wife and children, and settle up his ' 
affeirs. Nor let him seek company at the Tavern ; 
Ordinary; here the guest arrives just at the hour, ; 
han^ up his hat, sits down in his usual place, cross- ■ 
es his legs, runs his fingers through his hair, dines, . 
and then disappears, all the year round, without ; 
farther ac<juaintance. But let him look out a “ Pen- ! 
sion,” having an amiable landlady, or, wbicb is the 1 
same, amiable lodgers. He will become domiciliated ' 
here after some -ume, and find some relief from one 
of the tiying situations of life. You know nothing 
yet, happily, of the solitude, the desolation of a po- 
ulous city to a stranger. How often did I wish, 
uring the first three months, for a cot by the side 
of some hoar hill of the Mahoney. Go to a “ Pen- ' 
sion,” especially if you are a suckling child, like me, 
in the ways of the world; and the lady of the house, 
usually a pretty woman, will feel it enjoined upon 
her humanity to counsel and protect you, and com¬ 
fort you, or she will manage an acquaintance be¬ 
tween you and some countess or baroness, who lodges 
with her, or at some neighbor’s. I live now with a 
most spiritual little creature; she tells me so many 
obliging lies, and no offensive truths, which I take 
to be the perfection of politeness in a landlady; and 
she admits me to her private parties—^little family 

re-unions”—where I play ud loto with Madame 
Thomas, and her three amiable <laughtei'S, just for a 
little cider, or cakes, or chestnuts, to keep up the 
spirit of the play; and then we have a song, a solo 
on the violin, or harp, and then a dance; and final¬ 
ly, we play at little games, which inflict kisses, em¬ 
braces, and other such penalties. French people are 
always so merry, whatever be the amusement, they 
never let conversation flag, and I don’t see any rea¬ 
son it should. One, for example, begins to talk of 
Paris, then the Passage Panorama, then of Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander’s fine cakes, and then the pretty girl that sits 
behind the counter, and then of pretty girls that sit 
anywhere; and so one just lets oneself run with the 
association of ideas, or one makes a digression from 
the main story, and returns or not, just as one pleas¬ 
es. A Frenchman is always a mimic, an actor, and 
all that nonsense which we suffer to go to waste in 
our country, he economises for the enjoyment of 
society. 

I am settled down in the family; I am adopted; 
the lady gives me to be sure now and then “ a chance,” 
as she calls it, of a ticket in a lottery (“the only one 
left”), of some distinguished lady now reduced, or 
some lady who has had three children, and is likely 
for the fourth, where one never draws anything; or 
“ a chance” of conducting her and a pretty cousin of 
hers, who has taken a fancy to me, who adores the 
i^ocenoy of American manners, and hates the dis¬ 
sipation of the French, to the play. Have you never 
felt the pleasure of letting yourself he duped ? Have 
you never felt the pleasure of letting your little bark 
float down the stream when you knew the port lay 
the other way. I look upon all this as a cheap re¬ 
turn for the kindnesses I have so much need of; I 
am anxious to be cheated, and the truth is, if you 
do not let a Fi’ench landlady cheat you now and 
then, she will drop your acquaintance. Never dis- 
ute any small items overcharged in her monthly 
ill; or she that was smooth as the ermine will be 
suddenly bristled ns the porcupine; and why, for 
tbe sake of limiting some petty encroachment upon 
our purse, should you turn the bright heaven of 
er pretty face into a hurricane? Your actions 
should always leave a suspicion you are rich, and 
then you are sure she will anticipate every want an4 


wish you may have with the liveliest affection ; she 
will be all ravishment at your successes ; she will 
be in an abyss of chagrin at your disappointments. 
ITelas / oA, tnon Dieu ! and if you cry, she will cry 
with you’ We love money well enough in Ame¬ 
rica, but we do not feel such touches of human kind¬ 
ness, and cannot work ourselves up into such fits of 
amiability, for those who have it. I do not say it 
is hypocrisy; a Frenchwoman really does love you 
if you have a long purse; and if you have not (I do 
not say it is hypocrisy neither), she really does hate 
you. 

A great advantage to a French landlady is the 
sweetness and \ ariety of her smile; a quality in 
which Frenchwomen excel universally. Our Ma¬ 
dame Gibou keeps her little artillery at play during 
the whole of the dinner-time, and has brought her 
smile under such a discipline as to suit it exactly to 
the passion to be represented, or the dignity of the 
person with whom she exchanges looks. You can 
tell any one who is in arrears as if you were her 
private secretary, or the wealth and liberality of a 
guest better than bis banker, by her smile. If it be 
a surly knave who counts the pennies with her, the 
little thing is strangled in its birth; and if one who 
owes his meals, it miscarries altogether; and for a 
mere visiter she lets off one worth only three francs 
and a half; but if a favorite, who never looks into 
the particulars of her bill and takes her lottery tick¬ 
ets, then you will see the whole heaven of her face 
in a blaze, and it does not expire suddenly, but like 
the fine twilight of a summer evening, dies away 
gently on her lips. Sometimes I have seen one flash 
out like a squib, and leave you at once in the dark ; 
it had lit on the wrong person; and at other times 
I have seen one struggling long for its life; I have 
watched it while it was gasping its last; she has a 
way too of knocking a smile on the head; I observed 
one at dinner to-day, from the very height and bloom 
of health fall down and die without a kick. 

SELLEOK OSBORN. 

Selleok Osborn was bom at Trumbull, Fairfield 
County, Conn., in tlie year ITSS. He received 
tbe rudiments of an ordinary English education, 
and at the age of twelve was placed in a news¬ 
paper printing-office at Danbury. During his ap¬ 
prenticeship he wrote several short poems, and 
shortly after its expiration, on his attaining the 
age of twenty-one, became the editor of a Jeffer¬ 
sonian paper called the Witness, The federalists 
were largely in the majority in the county, and 
the journal, which was conducted in a violent 
tone, had many enemies. Cne of these sued for 
an alleged libel which appeared in its columns. 
The editor was found guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. In default of payment he was con¬ 
fined in the Litchfield jail, greatly to the indigna¬ 
tion of his political friends, who inarched in proces¬ 
sion to the place of his confinement. After his 
release he returned to his paper, which he edited 
for several years. About 1809 he married a lady 
of New Bedford, who died a few years after. 
During the war of 1812-14 he served as a captain 
in the United States aimy, and was stationed on 
the Canada frontier. After the peace he resumed 
the editorial profession at Bennington, Vermont, 
where he remained a number of years, and then 
removed to Wilmington, Delaware. Ho was for 
a short time dunng the year 1825 the editor of a 
paper devoted to the supi)ort of John 0. Calhoun 
for the Presidency. He next removed to PI^ 
delphia, where he died in October, 1826. 
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His small volume of Poeim^ 2Ioral^ Sentimental^ 
and Satirical^ published at Boston in 1823, is a 
selection of his fugitive pieces written at various 
periods, mostly in a feeble vein of morality, with 
some crude attempts at humor. A sketch of 
Thanksgiving Day, in a descriptive account of 
New England, has a homely air of reality. 

inrw ENGIAITD. 

Nurse of my earliest hope, my ripest joy! 

What theme more grateful could my verse employ ? 
Thy copious breast is bounteous, if not fair— 

My heart unweaued, still clings and nestles there. 
Though doomed to exile by stern Fate’s decree. 

Still memoiy and mind can visit thee. 

Borne on Imagination’s buoyant wings, 

Again I view thy groves, thy hills, thy springs; 

Thy coy, reluctant, but relenting soil, 

Woo’d and subdued by persevering toil— 

Thy various coast; where frowns the rocky shore, 
Where the nide breakers beat with ceaseless roar; 
Or where the lazy billows slowly reach 
And gambol on the far extended beach— 

Where ishmds in fantastic groups are seen, 

And pigmy promontories, crowned with green; 
Where rise the hulks that float on distant seas, 

In tropic climes that scorch, or climes that freeze. 
Whose prows, directed by each hardy crew, 

The giant whale or valued cod pursue— 

Where many a fearless tar was early bred, 

The light of victory round our flag to spread: 

To scan all climes and visit every realm— 

And o’er earth’s surface guide the subject helm. 

WASHINGTON lEVlNG. 

Washington Ieving was born April 3,1783, in 
the city of New York,’** the youngest son of a mer¬ 
chant, William Irving, a native of Scotland, who 
had married an English lady and been settled in 
his new country some twenty years. His eai*ly 
education was much influenced by the tastes of 
his brothers, who had occupied themselves with 
literature; and he fell in himself with a stock of 
the best old English authors, the study of which 
generously unfolded his happy natural disposition. 
Chaucer and Spenser were his early favorites. 
He had an ordinary school education, and at the 
age of sixteen oommoitced the study of the law. 
In 1802 he wTGte for the j^orning Chronicle^ a 
New York paper, edited by his brother Dr. Peter 
Irving, a series of essays on the theatres, manners 
of the town, and kindred topics, with the signa¬ 
ture of Jonathan Oldstyle. A pampldet edition 
of these was published in 1824 without the sanc¬ 
tion of the author. In 1804, led by some symp¬ 
toms of ill health, apparently of a pulmonary 
affection, he visited the South of Europe, sailing 
from New York for Bordeaux in May, and travel¬ 
ling on his arrival by Nice to Genoa, where he 
passed two months, thence to Messina in Sicily, 
making a tour of that island, and crossing from 
Palermo to Naples. Thence through Italy and 
Switzerland to France, where he resided several 
months in Paris, and reached England through 
Flanders and Holland, gathering a stock of mate¬ 
rials for his future writings. While at Borne on 
this journey he became acquainted with Wash¬ 
ington Allston, and so far participated in liis stu¬ 
dios as to meditate for a time the profession of a 

* The house tn which he was bom was next to the comer of 
Fulton street In William, now, hy the widening of the former 
street, on the comer, and one of me Washington Stores. 


painter, for wSich he has naturally a taste. In 
the reminiscej^eiL of Allston from Irving’s pen, 
in previous pages of this work, wiU be found an 
interesting account of this episode of artistical 
life and distinguished friendship.* 

After an absence of two years he returned to 
New York in March, 1806. He took up again 
the study of the law, and was admitted at the 
close of the year attomey-at-law. He, however, 
never practised the profession. 

Salmagundi; or^ the WTiim-Whaim and Opi¬ 
nions of Launcelot Lang staffs others^ 

was at that time projected, and the publication 
commenced in a series of small eighteenmo num¬ 
bers, appearing about once a fortnight from the 
Shakespeare Gallery of Longworth. The first is 
dated January 24, 1807. It was continued for a 
year, through twenty numbers. Paulding wrote 
a good portion of this work, William Irving the 
poetry, and Washington Irving the remainder. 
The humors of the day are hit off in this squib in 
so agreeable a style that it is still read with inte^ 
rest, what was piquant gossip then being amusing 
history now. It vvas the intention of Irving to 
have extended these papers by carrying out the 
invention and marrying WiU Wizard to the eldest 
Miss Cockloft—with, of course, a gi-and wedding 
at Cockloft Hall, the original of which mansion 
was a veritable edifice owned by Gouverneur 
Kemble on the Passaic, a favorite resort of Geof¬ 
frey Crayon in his youthful days. Among other 
originals of these sketches we have heard it men¬ 
tioned that some of the peculiarities of Dennie, 
the author, were hit off in the character of Launce¬ 
lot Langstaff. The well-defined picture of “ My 
Uncle John” is understood to have been from the 
pen of Paulding; his, too, was the original sketch 
of the paper entitled “Autumnal Beflections,” 
though extended and wrought up by Irving. 

KnickerboGlcefs History of New was pub¬ 

lished in December, 1809. It was commenced by 
Washington Irving in company with his brother 
Peter Irving, with the idea of parodying a hand¬ 
book, which had just appeared, entitled A Picture 
of New Y'ork. In emulation of an historical ac¬ 
count in that production, it was to burlesque the 
local records, and describe in an amusing way 
the habits and statistics of the town. Dr. Ir¬ 
ving departing for Eui’ope, and leaving the work 
solely with his brother, the latter confined it to 
the historical part, which had grown in his hands 
into a long comic history. The humorous capa- 
biUtios of the subject were turned to account in 
the happiest way, the fun being broad enough 
not to be confounded with the realities, though a 
venerable clergyman, who was on the lookout 
for a history upon that subject from a clerical 
brother, is said to have begun-the work in good 
faith, and to have been only gradually warmed to 
a consciousness of the joke. The highest honor 
ever paid to the authentic history of Knicker¬ 
bocker was the quotation from it—in good Latin 


+ A History of New York, from the Beginning of thd World 
to tiae end of the Hutch Hynasty: containing, among many 
Burprislng and citrions matters, the tTnutterable r^deriogs of 
Wwter the Doubter; the Disastrous Projects of William the 
Testy; and the OMvaMo Achievements of Peter the Head¬ 
strong; the three Dutch Governorsof New Amsterdam: be¬ 
ing the only Authentic JEDatorjr'of^theTimos that ever hath 
been or ever will be pubUahed. By Diedrich Ejdckerbookex. 
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phr^e —hj GoeEer, German annotator of Thu¬ 
cydides, in illustration of a passage of the Greek 
author: Addo locum TTashingtonis Irvingii Siat 
2fovi Eloraci^ lib. yii. cap. 6.*^ To humor the 
pleasantry preliminary advertisements were in¬ 
serted before tlie publication in the Evening Post^ 
calling for information of “ a small elderly gentle¬ 
man, dressed in an old black coat and cocked hat, 
by the name of Kniclcerbocker^^’' etc., who had left 
his lodgings at the Columbian Hotel in Hulberry 
street; then a statement that the old gentleman 
had left a very curious kind of a written book 
in his room,” followed by the announcement of 
the actual book “in two volumes duodecimo, 
price three dollars,” from the publishers Inskeep 
and Bradford—^to pay the bill of his landlord. 

To the last revised edition of tins work in 1850, 
which contains some very pleasant additions, the 
author has prefixed an “Apology,” which, how¬ 
ever, offers little satisfaction to the irate families 
who have considered their honor aggrieved by 
the publication of this extravagant burlesque— 
for the incorrigible author insists upon it that he 
has brought the old Dutch manners and times 
into notice, as proved by the innumerable Knick¬ 
erbocker hotels, steamboats, ice-carts, and other 
appropriations of the name; and has added not 
only to the general hilarity but to the harmony of 
the city, the popular traditions which he has set 
in vogue “ forming a convivial currency; linking 
om' whole community together in good humor and 
good fellowship; the rallyiug points of home feel¬ 
ing; the seasoning of civic festivities; the staple 
of local tales and local pleasantries.’ t "VVe should 
attach little importance to the subject had it not 
been made a matter of comment in the Jsew York 
Historical Society, in an address before which 
body it was gravely held up to reprehension. The 
trutii of the matter is that the historians should 
have occupied the ground earlier, if possible, and 
not have given the first advantage to the humor¬ 
ist. "We do not find, however, that the burlesque 
has at all damaged the subject in the hands of 
Mr. Brodhead, who has at length brought to bear 
a system of original investigation and historical 
inquiry upon the worthy Dutch settlers of Hew 
Amsterdam; or deteriorated a whit the learned 
labors of O’Callaghan, who has illustrated the 
early Dutch annals Avith faithful diligence. The 
style of Knklcerl)oclcer is of great felicity. There 
is just enough flavor of English classical reading 
to give the riant, original material, the highest 
gusto. The descriptions of nature and manners 
are occasionally very happy in a serious way, and 
the satire is, much of it, of tliat universal cha¬ 
racter which will bear transplantation to wider 
scenes and interests. The laughter-compelling 
humor is irresistible, and we inay readily believe 
the story of that arch wag himself, Judge Braok- 
enridge, exploding over a copy of the work, which 
he had smuggled with him to the bench. 

Li 1810 Irving wrote a biographical sketch of 
the poet Campbell, which was prefixed to an edi¬ 
tion of the poet’s works published in Philadelphia. 
The circumstance which led to this was Irving’s 
acquaintance with Archibald Oampbell, a brother 


♦ 0Ia8s!<?al Mufleiim, Oot., 1849. 

+ The outhoT’s Apology, pre&ce to edition of Knlokorbocker, 


of the author, who was then residing in Hew 
York, and who was desirous of finding a pur- 
cha<?er for an American edition of “ O’Connor’s 
Child,” which he had just received from London. 
To facilitate this object Irving wrote the prelimi¬ 
nary sketch from facts furnished by his brother. 
It toerwards led to a personal acquaintance be¬ 
tween the two authors when Irving visited Eng¬ 
land. In 1850, after Campbell’s death, when Ins 
“ Life and Letters,” edited by Dr. Beattie, were 
being republished by the Harpers in Hgav York, 
Irving was applied to for a few ])reliminary Avords 
of introduction. He wrote a letter, prefixed to 
the volumes, in which he speaks gracefully and 
nobly of his acquaintance with Campbell, many 
of the virtues of whose private life were first dis¬ 
closed to the public in Dr. Beattie’s publication. 

After the perpetration of the Enicker'hocker^ 
Irving engaged with two of his brothers in mer¬ 
cantile business, as a silent partner. The second 
war Avith Great Britain then broke out, Avben he 
took part in the spirit of the day; edited the 
AnobJeetic Magazine^ published at Philadelpliia, 
by Moaes Thomas, writing an eloquent series 
of biographies, accompanying portraits of the 
American Haval Captains; and, in 1814, joined 
the military staff of Govenior Tompkins as aide- 
de-camp and military secretary, Avith the title of 
Colonel, Wlien the Avar was ended the next 
year, he sailed for Liverpool in the month of May, 
made excursions into Wales, some of the finest 
counties of England, and to the Highlands of 
Scotland, intending to visit the continent. The 
commercial revulsions which followed the war 
overwhelmed the house with which he was con¬ 
nected, and he Avas thrown upon his resourcos as 
an author. Kepuiring to London his excui’sions 
and his observations on rural life and manners 
furnished materials for some of the most attract¬ 
ive portions of his Bketch Book, The publication 
of tiiis was commenced in How York, in largo 
octavo pamphlets, a style afterwards adopted 
by Dana in his “Idle Man,” and Lotiglellow 
in his “Outre Mer.” When the first volume 
had appeared in this form it attracted the notice 
of Jordan, who received a copy brought over 
from America by a passenger, republished soiiio 
of the papers in his Literary Qazelte^ and a 
reprtnt of the whole was in prospect by some 
bookseller, when the author applied to Murray to 
undertake the work. The answer was civil, but 
tiae ^^blisher declined it. Irving then addressed 
Sir Walter Scott, by whom he had previously 
been cordially received at Abbotsford, on bis 
Adsitin 1819, of Avldch ho has given so agi’eoable 
an account in the paper in the Ora^^on Mis¬ 
cellany,+ to secure his assistan(‘.e Avith C<m- 
stable. Scott, in the most friendly manner, 
promised his aid, and offered Irving tlic editorial 
chair of a Aveckly periodical to bo established 
at Edinburgh, with a salary of five lunidrod 
pounds, but he liad too vivid a sense of the toils 
and responsibilities of such an oflicc to ac- 


♦ Auto’blo^trapby of William .Tordaa, 11. 288. 

+ Soolt had boon an a<lwiro 2 * of early wrlfiniciA har¬ 

ing rooolved a copy of Kntekorbookor, not long after ItR pub¬ 
lication, through Mr. Henry Brovoort, Irving oarrioil him a 
letter of introduction Ihun Campbell, to *wlu>m Bcott sent a 
message, thanking him for “one of the best and pleasanU^st 
acquaintances I have made this many a <]Ay,^’---Lookh^t ’5 
Scott, ch. rsxlx. 
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cept it. He put the first volume of the Sketch 
Book to press at his own expense, with John 
Miller, Fehruarj, 1820; it was getting along 
tolerably, when the boolieller failed in the first 
month. Scott came to London at this time, 
reopened the matter with Murray, who issued the 
entire work, and thenceforward Irving had a 
ublisher for his successive works, “conducting 
imself in aD. his dealings with that fair, open, 
and liberal spirit which had obtained for him the 
well merited appellation of the Prince of Book¬ 
sellers.”* Murray bought the copyright for two 
hundred pounds, which he subsequenfly increased 
to four hundred, with the success of the work. 



In 1820 Irving took up his residence for a year 
in Paris, where he became acquainted with the 
poet Moore, and enjoyed his intimacy with the 
best English society in the metropolis. In the 
spring of 1821, Moore speaks in his Diary of 
Irving’s being hard at work writing his Brace- 
bridge HaR, having in the course of ten days 
written about one hundred and thirty pages of 
the size of those in the Sketch Book, adding, 
“ this is amazing rapidity.” Bracebridge Mall^ 
or the JSumourista^ is a series of sketches of 
English rural life, holiday customs, and refined 
village character of Sir Boger de Ooverley por¬ 
traiture, centring about a fine old establishment 
in Yorkshire. The characters of Master Simon, 
Jack Tibbetts, and General Harbottle do credit to 
the school of Goldsmith and Addison. The Stout 
Gentleman, the Village Choir, the delicate story 
of Annette Delarbre display the best powers of 
the author; while the episodes of the Dutch 
tales of Dolph Heyliger and the Storm Ship 
relieve the monotony of the English description. 

The winter of 1822 was passed by Irving at 
Dresden. He returned to Pans in 1823, and in the 
December of the following year published his 
Tales of a Traveller^ with the stories of the 

♦ Author’s Prefiwse to the Revised Edition of Sketch Book, 
1848. 
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Nervous Gentleman, including that fine piece of 
animal spirits and picturesque description, the 
Bold Dragoon, the series of pictures of hterary 
life in Buckthome and his Eriends—^in which 
there is some of his happiest writing, blending 
humor, sentiment, and a kindly indulgence for the 
failures of life,—^the romantic Italian Stories, and, 
as in the preceding work, a sequel of New World 
legends of Dutchmen and others, built upon the 
writer’s invention in the expansion of the fertile 
theme of Captain Kidd, the well known piratical 
and money-concealing adventurer. For this work 
Moore tells us that Murray gave Irving fifteen 
hundred pounds, and “ he might have had two 
thousand.”* These books were still published 
in the old form in numbers in New York, simul¬ 
taneously with their English appearance. 

The following winter of 1825 was passed 
by Irving in the South of France, and early 
in the next year he went to Madrid, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Alexander H. Everett, then minister 
to Spain, for the purpose of translating the im¬ 
portant series of new documents relating to the 
voyages of Columbus, just collected by Navar- 
rete. For a translation was substituted the 
Sietory of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
ColunAus^i to which the Voyages and Discoveries 
of the Companions of Columbus were afterwards 
added. The Columbus was published in 1828, 
and the English edition brought its author three 
thousand guineas. A tour to the South of Spain 
in this and the follo^ving year provided the 
materials for A Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Grenada^ and The Alhambra^ or thelfew Sketch 
Booh The latter is dedicated, May, 1832, to 
Wilkie, the artist, who was a companion with the 
author in some of his excursions. Irving spent 
three months in the old Moorish palace. He some 
time after in America, published Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain (in 1835), which with his 
Mahomet and his Successors (1849-50) complete 
a series of Spanish and Moorish subjects, marked 
by the same genial and poetic treatment; the 
fimcy of the writer evidently luxuriating in the 
personal freedom of movement of his heroes, their 
humor of individual character, and the warm 
oriental coloring of the theme. 

In July, 1829, Irving left Spain for England^ 
having been appointed Secretaiy of Legation to 
the American Embassy at London, when Mr. 
M’Lane was Minister. He retired on the arrival 
of Van Buren, The University of Oxford ooo- 
ferred on him in 1831 the degree of LL.D. He 
arrived in America on his return, May 21, 183^ 
after an absence of seventeen years, and his 
friends at Bew York commemorated his arrival 
by a public dinner, at which Chancellor Kent 
presided. A few months later, in the summer, 
Irving accompanied Mr. Ellsworth, one of the 
commissioners for removing the Indian tribes 
west of the Mississippi, in his journey, which he 
has described in his Tour on the Frairies^ pul^ 
lished in the Crapon Miscellany in 1835. His 
Abbotsford and, Mewstead Abbey formed another 
volume of the series. In 1835 he published his 

♦ Diary, 17 June, 1834. , ^ ^ 

t liie Oolambna gained him a h%h honor in the receipt of 
one of the fifty-guinea gold medals, provided by Geoige iy. 
for eminence in blstorical writing^ ito companion being assign* 
edto Hallam. 
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Astoria^ attracted to the sulgect by an early fond¬ 
ness for the character of the trappers and voy- 
agenrs •whom he had seen in his youth in Canada. 
He "was assisted in the preparation of this work 
by his nephew, Mr. Pierre M. Irving.* 

Another -undertaking of a similar character 
was his Ad'centures of Captain BonnefoilU^ 
XT.S.A,^ in tJie BocJcy Mountains and the Far 
We8% prepared fi-om the MSS. of that traveller, 
bnt made an original work by the observation 
and style of the wTiter. From 1839, for two 
years, Irving contributed a series of papers 
monthly to the Kn ickerlocker Magazine. Among 
these tales and sketches are two narratives. The 
Early Experiences of Falpih Eingwood. and 
Mount joy.^ or some Passages out of the Life of a 
Castle Build>ei\ A nmnber of these papers, with 
some others fi*om the English Annuals and other 
sources, have been collected in 185o in a volume, 
■with the title of Wolfert’s Roost. 

In February, 1842, he was appointed Minister 
to Spain, an office which he occupied for the next 
four years. He tlien returned hoj ne, and has since 



SunnyBide. 


continued to reside at his cottage residence, 
** Sunnyside,” near Tarry town, on the banks of 
the Hudson, the very spot which he had described 
years before in the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
as the castlo of the Heer van Tassel, illuminated 
with the throng of country beanties, and that pro¬ 
digality of ** a genuine Dutch country tea-table,” 
in the presence of which the month of the 
s<ffioolmaster Ichabod watered, and his skin di¬ 
lated as it embraced the ample cheer. Of -this 
neighborhood, Irving also wrote in that tale of 
his youth :—If ever I should -wish for a re¬ 
treat, whither 1 might steal from the -world 
and its distractions, and dream quietly away 
the remainder of a troubled life, I know 
of none more promising than this little val¬ 
ley.” At this retreat since his last return 
from Europe he has lived, in the midst of a family 
circle composed of his brother and his nieces, 

♦ An Interesting communication from Irving on this sub¬ 
ject, oonti’adicting a story of Mr. Astor having paid him five 
thousand dollais to “ take up the MSS.” vHU be found In the 
literary World for November 22,1861. The only compensa- 
tlpn Irving received was hla share of the profits from his 
pimlisher. 


hospitably entertaining his friends, occasionally 
visiting different portions of the country, and em¬ 
ploying his pen in the composition of his Life of 
Washington., the first volume of which, as we 
write, is in progress through the press. The pre¬ 
paration of this, the publication of Olwer Gol^ 
smith., a Biography., an enlargement of a life 
which he had prefixed to an edition in Paris of 
that author’s works, adapting the researches of 
Prior and Forster, and a revised edition of his 
own writings published by Putnam, of which 
several of the volumes have been published in a 
more costly form, enriched by the vigorous and 
refined designs of Parley, have been his latest 
literary productions. 

In estimating the genius of Irving, we can 
hardly attach too high a value to the refined 
qualities and genial humor which have made his 
writings favorites wherever the English language 
is read. The charm is in the proportion, the 
keeping, the happy vein which inspires happiness 
in return. It is the felicity of hut few authors, 
out of the vast stock of English literature, to 
delight equally young and old. The tales of Ir¬ 
ving are the favorite authors of childhood, and 
their good humor and amenity can please where 
most literature is weariness, in the sick room of 
the convalescent. Every influence whi ch breathes 
from these writings is good and generous. Their 
sentiment is always just and manly, without cant 
or affectation; their humor is always within the 
bounds of propriety. They have a fresh inspira¬ 
tion of American nature, which is not the less 
nature for the art with which it is adorned. 
The color of personality attaches us throughout 
to the author, whose humor of character is 
^ways to be felt. This happy ai*t of presenting 
rude and confused objects in an orderly pleasur¬ 
able aspect, everywhere to be mot witli in the 
pages of Irving, is one of tho most beneficent in 
literature. The philosoi)lier Hume said a turn 
for humor was worth to him ten thousand a 
year, and it is this gift which the writings of 
Irving impart. To this quality is tdlied an active 
fancy and poetic imagination, many of the 
choicest passages of Irving being interpenetrated 
by ^is vivifying po'v^or. On one or two occa¬ 
sions only, we believe, in some stanzas to the 
Passaic River, some delicate lines, descriptive of 
a painting by Gilbert Stuart Newton,* and a 
theatrical address, once pronounced by Cooper at 
the Park Theatre, has he ever put pen to verse; 
but he is an essential poet in prose, in many ex¬ 
quisite passages of vivid description from West¬ 
minster Abbey and English rural scenery to the 
waste beauties of the ^cat region beyond the 
Mississippi. Parallel with tlie ruder but more 

* An old philosopher is reading, in this picture, from a folio, 
to a young beauty who is asleep in a chair on tho other hide 
of tho table. It is a fine summer’s day, and the warm atmo- 

S ihere is let in through the open casement. These are tho 
nes which Irving wrote at his friend Newton's request, as a 
description of the picture:— 

THB DVUi LBOTTTBB. 

Frostite age, frostie ago, 

Vain all thy learning; 

Drowsle page, drowsle page, 

Evermore turning. 

Young head no lore will hoed, 

Young heart’s a reckless rover, 

Young beauty, while you road, 

Sleeping dreams of absent lover* 
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robnst and athletic writings of Cooper, the 
volumes of Irving improved American society, 
and rendered the national name beloved and 
respected abroad. Both, to the honor of the 
country, have never lacked admirers from the 
start; both have been followed by diligent 
schools of imitators, and their books will con¬ 
tinue to be read together, with equal honor, as 
the complement of each other. 

We may here properly introduce some notices 
of the elder brothers of Washington Irving, who, 
together with himself, established the family re¬ 
putation in literature. They were four:—^Wil¬ 
liam, Peter, Ebenezer, and John Treat. All were 
engaged in literary or professional life except 
Ebenezer, who pursued a mercantile career. 

William Irving was born in Hew York, 
August 15, 1766. He commenced life as an 
Indian trader, residing at JohnstoAvn and Oaugh- 
awaga on the Mohawk, from 1787 to 1791. He 
married a sister of the author, James K. Paul¬ 
ding, Hovember 7, 1793. At the date of Salma¬ 
gundi he was a merchant at Hew York, with the 
character of a man of wit and refinement, who 
had added to a natural genial temperament the 
extensive resources of observation, and a fresh 
experience of the world, gathered in his border 
life. The part which he took in Salmagundi was 
chiefly the contribution of the poetical pieces, 
which are mainly from his pen—^the letters and 
proclamations, the humorous and sentimental 
verse, “from the miU of Pindar Cockloft.” These 
poems are in a happy vein, and if separately 
published with the author’s name, would have 
long since given him a distinct place in the col¬ 
lections of the American literati. In furtherance 
of the prevailing humor of the book, they cele¬ 
brate the simpler manners of former days, and 
tlie eccentricities and scandals of the passing 
time. The satire is pungent and good-natured, 
and the numbers felicitous. A few stanzas will 
show how pleasantly Pindar Cockloft, Esq., 
blended mirth with sentiment. 


VISION OV TWO SISTBES IN A BAIX-EOOM. 

How oft I breathe the inward sigh, 

And feel the dew-drop in my eye, 

When I behold some beauteous frame, 

Divine in everything but name, 

Just venturing, in the tender age. 

On Fashion's late new-fangled stage 1 
Where soon the guileless heaH shall cease 
To beat in artlessness and peace; 

Where all the flowei-s of ^ay delight 
With which youth decks its prospects bright. 
Shall wither ’mid the cares^—^the strife— 

The cold realities of life I 

Thus lately, in my careless mood, 

As I the world of fashion viewed, 

While celebrating yrecwf and small, 

That grand solemnity —a ball. 

My roving vision chanced to light 
On two sweet forms, divinely bright; 

Two sister nymphs, alike in face. 

In mien, in lov^ness and grace; 

Twin rose-buds, bursting into bloom, 

In aU their brilliance and perfume; 

Like those fair forxos that often beam. 

Upon the eastern poet’s dream: 


For Eden had each lovely maid 
In native innocence arrayed,— 

And heaven itself had almost shed 
Its sacred halo round each head 1 

They seemed, just entering hand in hand, 
To cautious tread this fairy land; 

To take a timid hasty view, 

Enchanted with a scene so new. 

The modest blush, untaught by art. 

Bespoke their purity of heart; 

And every timorous act xmfurled 
Two souls unspotted by the world. 

Oh, how these strangers joyed my sight, 
And thrilled my bosom with delight I 
They brought the visions of my youth 
Back to my soul in all their truth, 

Recalled fair spirits into day, 

That time’s rough hand had swept away! 
Thus the bnght natives from above, 

Who come on messages of love, 

Will bless, at rare and distant whiles. 

Our sinful dwelling by their smiles! 

OKI my romance of youth is past, 

Dear airy dreams too bright to last I 
Yet when such forms as these appear, 

I feel your soft remembrance here; 

For, ah 1 the simple poet’s heart, 

On which fond love once played its part, 

Still feels the soft pulsations beat. 

As loth to quit their former seat 
Just like the harp’s melodious wire. 

Swept by a bard with heavenly fire. 

Though ceased the loudly swelling strain, 

Yet sweet vibrations long remain. 

Full soon I found the lovely pair 
Had sprung beneath a mother’s care. 

Hard by a neighbouring streamlet’s side, 

At once its ornament and pride. 

The beauteous parent’s tender heart 
Had well fulfilled its pious pai-t; 

And, like the holy man of old, 

As we’re by sacred writings told, 

Who, when he from his pupil sped. 

Poured two-fold blessings on his head,— 

So this fond mother had imprest 
Her early virtues in each breast, 

And as she found her stock enlaige. 

Had stampt new graces on her charge. 

The fair resigned the calm retreat, 

Where first their souls in concert beat^ 

And flew on expectation’s wing. 

To sip the joys of life’s gay spring; 

To sport in fashion’s splendid maze. 

Where friendship fades, and love deca, 3 rs. 

So two sweet wild flowei’s, near the side 
Of some fair river’s silver tide, 

Ihire as the gentle stream that laves 
The green banks with its lucid waves, 

Bloom beauteous in their native ground, 
Diffusing heavenly fragrance round: 

But should a venturous hand transfer 
These blossoms to the gay parterre 
Where, spite of artificial aid. 

The fairest plants of nature fade; 

Though they may shine supreme awhile 
Mid yale ones of the stranger soil. 

The tender beauties soon decay, 

And their sweet ftagrance dies away. 

Blest spirits! who enthroned in air. 

Watch o’er the virtues of the Jto, 

And with angelic ken survey, 

Their windings through lifers chequered way; 
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Who hoTer roTUid them aa they glide 
Do-wn fashion’s smooth deceitful tide, 

And guard them o’er that stormy deep 
Where Dissipation’s tempests sweep: 

Oh, make this inexperienced pair, 

The objects of your tenderest care. 

Preserve them from the languid eye, 

The faded cheek—the long drawn sigh; 

And let it be your constant aim 
To keep the fair ones still ike same : 

Two sister hearts, unsullied, bright 
As the fii*at beam of lucid light. 

That sparkled from the youthful sun, 

WTien first his jocund race begun. 

So when these hearts shall burst their shrine, 

To wing their flight to realms divine, 

They may to radiant mansions rise 
Pure as when first they left the skies. 

In his poem entitled Tea^ which is “ earnestly 
recommended to the attention of all maidens of 
a certain age,” there is this introduction of the 
time-out-of-mind scandal aussociated with that 
beverage. 

In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they roast, 
And serve up a friend, as they serve up a toast. 
Some gentle faux pas^ or some female mistake. 

Is like sweetmeats delicious, or relished as cake; 

A bit of broad scandal is like a di*y crust. 

It would stick in the throat, so they butter it firat 
With a little affected good-nature, and cry 
“No body regrets the thing deeper than I.” 

Our young ladies nibble a good name in play, 

As for pastime they nibble a biscuit away: 

While with shrugs and surmises, the toothless old 
dame, 

As she mumbles a crust she will mumble a name ; 
And as the fell sistei-s astonished the Scot, 

In predicting of Banquo’s descendants the lot, 
Mating shadows of kings, amid flashy of light. 

To appear in array and to frown in his sight; 

So they conjure up spectres all hideous in hue, 
■\^ch, as shades of their neighbors, are passed in 
review. 

In the more concentrated social humors of that 
day, there was opportunity for much satirical 
pleasantry, which is now lost among the nu¬ 
merous interests of metropolitan life. The fops 
and belles were then notabilities and subjects to 
be cared for by men of wit and society. One of 
the clever pleasantries of William living of that 
now distant time, which has never before ap¬ 
peared in print, was recently called up for us by 
Washington Irving, who recited the lines from 
memory, and kinfiy furnished us with a copy. 
It is in a style formerly in vogue in the days of 
Pindar and Oolman—a trifle in allusion to an 
absurdity in the whisker line of the fops in the 
early years of the century. 

Sir! s^d a barber to a thing going by his shop, 

Sir, said he, will you stop 

And be shaved? for I see you are lathered already. 
I’ve a sweet going razor, and a hand that is steady. 
Sirl damme, said the creature standing stiff on two 
feet, 

Damme, Sir,—do you intend to bore one in the 
street ? 

Don’t you see that d la mode de Cockney, I am 
shaved and di'est? 

Lord, Sir, said the barber, I protest, 

I took that load of hair, and meal, and lard, 

That lies* about your mouth to be a lathered beard. 


This fashion of lathered whiskers and a rat’s tail 
behind, 

Is the most ojusest thing that you can find. 

And what makes it more ojns to me, is that, 

It’s a sure sign of a Tory or a harry stuck cat. 

For mark it when you will, I assert it before ye. 

The lai-ger the whisker the greater the tory. 

To the prose of Salmagundi William Irving 
famished occasional hints and sketches, which 
were worked up by his brother. Among these 
were the letters of Mustapha in numbers five and 
fourteen, the last of which is the amusing sketch 
of the political logocracy. Mr. Irving was in 
Congress from 1813 to 1819. He died in Hew 
York, Hovember 9, 1821. 

Peter Ievino, the second brother, was bom 
October 80, 1771. He studied medicine, with¬ 
out, however, devoting himself to the profession, 
though it gave him the title of Doctor through 
life. He was proprietor and editor of the Morn¬ 
ing Ckronide newspaper, the first number of 
which he published in New York, October 1, 
1802. This paper was in the democratic interest, 
and for the time was a warm advocate of Burr. 
It had among its contributors, besides the editor’s 
brothers, Washington and John T. Irving, Paul¬ 
ding, William A. Duer, and Rudolph Banner. 
As a tender to the daily, a more convenient 
method of parrying the opposition, and serving 
a temporary purpose on the eve of an election, 
the Corrector^ a weekly newspaper, the work of 
several hands, was issued anonymously in March 
and April, 1804. Dr. Irving would probably 
have returned the compliments of the articles 
which his brother Washington had published in 
his newspaper, by contributing to Salmagundi, 
but he was abroad travelling in Europe during 
the time that work was issued. He left in De¬ 
cember, 1806, and returned in January, 1808. 
He then projected with his brother the work 
which afterwards grew in the hands of the latter 
into Knickerbocker’s New York; but before it 
was written sailed for Europe at the beginning 
of 1809, and remained there until the spring of 
1836, when he embarked for home. Lu this 
peziod a novel appeared from his pen in Now 
York, from the press of Van Winlde in 1820. 
It was, as its title intimates, an adaptation from 
the French, though with extensive alterations, 
Giovanni Sbogarro: A Venetian Tale {takm 

from the Frenck^^ by Feroival G -It is a 

stirring tale of piratical adventure, in a now 
somewhat exploded school of fiction, and is 
written in a happy style. 

Dr. Irving did not long survive his return to 
America. He died at his residence in New York 
June 27, 1888. 

Ebenbzer Ievuto was bom January 27, 1776, 
He has long since retired from mercantile life, 
and his residence with his brother is onp of the 
pleasing associations of the family home at Sun- 
nyside. 

John T. Ievino was bom May 26,1778. He 
studied the profession of the law, in which he ac¬ 
quired a reputation that secured him, on the cre¬ 
ation of the Court of Common Pleas for the city 
and county of New York in 1821, the appoint¬ 
ment of First Judge. He presided in this court 
for seventeen years, till his death. As a judge, 
he is worthily pronounced to have been in many 
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respects a model for imitation. To the strictest 
integrity and a strong love of justice, he united 
the most exact and methodical habits of busine>s; 
attentive, careful, and painstaking, few judges in 
tins state ever have been more accurate, or per¬ 
haps more generally correct in their decisions.”* 
In his early days we have seen him a contributor 
to his brother’s newspaper. He was fond of com¬ 
position, had the fatnily elegance of style, and 
wrote brilliant political verses in the party con¬ 
flicts of his day. He died in Hew Tork, March 
15, 1838. 

Of the younger members of the family, John 
Treat Irving, son of Judge Irving, is the author 
of several works of distinguished literary merit. 
In 1835 he published Indian Slcetches^ a narra¬ 
tive of an expedition to the Pawnee Tribes, a 
book of lively, spirited description. He is also 
the author of two novels, remarkable for their 
striking pathetic and humorous qualities: T?ie 
Attorney^ and Harry Harson^ or the Ben&colent 
Bachelor, Both of these were first published in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, with the signature 
of John Quod, the well known title to many a 
pleasant article in that journal. The locality is 
Hew York, and the interest of each turns upon 
passages of the author’s pi-ofession, the law. 
With the graver themes of rasoahty are mingled 
the humors of low life, both sketched with a firm 
hand. 

Theodore, the son of Ebenezer Irving, joined 
his uncle, Washington Irving, in Europe in 1828, 
and resided with him in Spain and England. 
Ei’om 1830 to 1849 he was Professor of History 
and Belles Lettres at G-eneva College, and sub¬ 
sequently held a similar position iu the Free 
Academy in Hew Tork. In 1836 he published an 
historical work. The Conquest of Florida^ hy 
Hernando de Soto^ to the composition of which he 
was led by his studies in Spain. It is written with 
ease and elegance, and has been well received, 
having been recently reprinted in 1851. Mr. 
Irving is also the author of a devotional volume, 
The Fountain of Living Waters. In 1854 he re¬ 
ceived orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

THX STOtrr GBNTLBMAN—FEOM BRAOBBEEDGB HALL. 

It was a raiuy Sunday iu the gloomy month of 
November. I had been detained, in the course of a 
journejr, by a slight indisposition, from which I was 
recovering; but was still feverish, and obliged to 
keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn 1— 
whoever has had the luck to e^erieiice one can 
alone judge of my situation. The rain puttered 
against the easements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows 
in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it 
seemed as if I had been placed completely out of 
the reach of all amusement. The windows of my 
bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of 
chimneys, while those of my sitting-room comman¬ 
ded a full view of the stable-yard. I know of 
nothing more calculated to make a man sick of this 
world than^ a stable-yard on a rainy day. The 
place was littered with wet straw that hod been 
kicked about by travellers and stable-boys. In one 
comer was a stagnant pool of water, surrountog an 
island of muck; there were several half-drowned 

♦ Dal/s History of Judloltd Tribunals of New Tork, p. 65. 


fowls crowded together under a cart, among which 
was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of 
all life and spirit; his drooping tail matted, as it 
were, into a single feather, along which the water 
trickled from his bock; near the cart was a half- 
dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaks of vapor rising from 
her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the 
loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head 
out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from 
the eaves; an unhappy cur, chained to a doghouse 
hard by, uttered something every now and then, 
between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen 
wench tramped backwards and forwards through 
the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself; every thing, in short, was comfortless and 
forlorn, except a crew of hardened ducks, assembled 
like boon companions round a puddle, and making a 
riotous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. 
My room soon became insupportable. T abandoned 
it, and sought what is technically called the travel- 
lers’-room. This is a public room set apart at most 
inns for the accommodation of a class of wayfarers, 
called travellers, or ridei*s; a kind of commercial 
knights-errant, who are incessantly scouring the 
kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or by coach. They 
are the only successors that I know of at the present 
day, to the knights-errant of yore. They lead the 
same kind of roving adventurous life, only changing 
the lance for a driving whip, the buckler for a pat- 
tern-card, and the coat of mail for an upper Benja¬ 
min. Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about, spreading the fame and 
standing of some substantial tradesman, or manu¬ 
facturer, and are ready at any time to bargain 
in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days to 
trade, instead of fi^lit, with one another. As the 
room of the hostel, in the good old fighting times, 
would be hung round at night with the armor of 
way-worn warriors, such as coats of mail, falchions, 
and yawning helmets; so the tiuvellers’-room is 
garnished with the harnessing of their successors, 
with box-coats, whips of aU. kinds, spurs, gaiters, and 
oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies 
to talk with, but was disappointed. There were, 
indeed, two or three in the room; but I could make 
nothing of them. One was just finishing his break¬ 
fast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, and 
huffing the waiter; another buttoned on a pair of 
gaiters, with many execrations at Boots for not hav¬ 
ing cleaned his shoes well; a third sat drumming 
on the table with his fingers and looking at the rain 
as it streamed down the window-glass; they all ap¬ 
peared infected by the weather, and disappeared, 
one after the other, without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at 
the people, picking their way to church, with petti¬ 
coats hoisted midleg high, and dripping umbrellas. 
Tlie bell ceased to toll, and the streets became silent 
I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the 
house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played 
offi their charms at the front windows, to fiiscmate 
the chance tenants of the inn. They at length were 
summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, 
and I had nothing further from without to ^use me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long-lived day? 

I was sadly nervous and lonely; and everything 
about an inn seems calculated to make a dull day 
ten times duller. Old newspapers, smelling of beer 
and tobacco smoke, and which I hod already read 
half a dozen times. Good for nothing books, that 
were worse thAn rainy weather. I bored myself to 
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death with an old volume of the Lady’s Mogaane. 
I read all the commonplaced names of ambitious 
travellei-s scrawled on the panes of glass; the eter¬ 
nal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the 
Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; 
and I deciphered several scraps of fatiguing in-win¬ 
dow poetry which I have met with in all parts of 
the world. 

The day contimied lowering and gloomy; the 
slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily 
along; there was no variety even in the rain: it 
was one dull, continued, monotonous patter—patter 
—spatter, excepting that now and then I was enli¬ 
vened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling 
of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may he allowed a 
hackneyed phrase of the day) when, in the course 
of the morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach 
whirled through the street, with outside passengers 
stuck all over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas, 
and seethed together, and reeking with the steams 
of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places 
a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and 
the carroty-headed hostler, and that nondescript 
animal ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond 
race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bus¬ 
tle was transient; the coach again whirled on its 
way; and hoy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all 
slunk back again to their holes; the street again 
became silent, and the rain continued to rain on. 
In fact, there was no hope of its clearing up; the 
barometer pointed to rainy weather: mine hostess’s 
tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire washing her face, 
and rubbing her paws over her ears; and, on refer¬ 
ring to the Almanac, I found a direful prediction 
stretching from the top of the page to the bottom 
through the whole month, “ expect—^much—rain— 
about—this—^time!” 

t was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as 
if they would never creep by. The very ticking of 
the clock became irksome. At length the stilhuess 
of the house was internipted by the ringing of a 
bell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at 
bar: “The stout gentleman in No. 13, wants 
his hreak&st Tea and bread and butter, with 
ham and eggs; the eggs not to be too much 
done,” 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of 
importance. Here was a subject of speculation pre¬ 
sented to my mind, and ample exercise for my 
imagination. I am prone to paint pictures to my¬ 
self, and on this occasion I had some materials to 
work upon. Had the guest up stairs been mentioned 
as Mr. Smith or Mr. &own, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. 
Johnson, or merely as “ the gentleman in Na 18,” 
it would have been a perfect blank to me. I should 
have thought nothing of it; but “ The stout gentle¬ 
man I”—^the very name had something in it of the 
picturesque. It at once gave the size; it embodied 
the pei’sonage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did 
the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in all 
probability, therefore, he was advanced in life, some 
people expanding as they grow old. By his break¬ 
fasting rather late, and in his own room, he must be 
a man accustomed to live at his ease, and above the 
necessity of early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, 
lu^ old gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The stout 
gentleman was impatient for his breakfast He was 
evidently a man of importance ; “ well to do in the 
worldaccustomed to be promptly waited upon ; 
of a^keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry; 
"perhaps,” thought I, “he may be some London Al¬ 


derman ; or who knows but he may be a Member of 
Parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short 
interval of silence; he was, doubtless, making the 
tea. Presently there was a violent ringing; and 
before it could be answered, another ringing still 
more violent. “ Bless me I what a choleric old gen¬ 
tleman !” The waiter came down in a huff. The 
butter was rancid, the eggs were over-done, the ham 
was too salt:—the stout gentleman was evidently 
nice in his eating; one of those who eat and growl, 
and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a ftnae. I should observe 
that she was a brisk, coquettish woman: a little of 
a shrew, aud something of a slammerkin, but very 
pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a husband, as 
shrews are apt to have. She rated the servants 
roundly for their negligence in sending up so bad a 
breakfast, but said not a word against the stout gen¬ 
tleman ; by which I clearly perceived that he must 
be a man of consequence, entitled to make a noise 
and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, 
and ham, and bread and butter were sent up. 
They appeared to be more graciously received; at 
least there was no further complaint 

I had not made many turns about the travellers’- 
room, when there was another ringing. Shortly 
aftei’wards there was a stir and an inquest about the 
house. The stout gentleman wanted the Times or 
the Chronicle newspaper. I set him down, therefore, 
for a whig; or rather, from his being so absolute and 
lordly where he had a chance, I suspected him of 
being a radical. Hunt, I had heard, was a lajge 
man; “ who knows,” thought I, “ but it is Hunt 
himself!” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired 
of the waiter who was this stout gentleman tliat 
was m.aking all tliis stir; but I could get no infor¬ 
mation: nobody seemed to know his name. The 
landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads 
about the names or occupations of their transient 
guests. The color of a coat, the shape or size of the 
person, is enough to suggest a travelling name. It 
13 either the tall gentleman, or the short gentleman, 
or the gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff- 
color ; or, as in the present instance, the stout gen¬ 
tleman. A designation of the kind once hit on 
answers every purpose, and saves all further intjuiry. 

Bain—^rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless ram 1 No 
such thing as putting a foot out of doors, and no 
occupation nor amusement within. By and by I 
heard some one walking over head. It was in the 
stout gentleman’s room. He evidently was a large 
man by the heaviness of his tread ; and an old man 
from his wearing such creaking soles. “ He is doubt¬ 
less,” thought 1, “ some rich old s<[uare-toefi of regu¬ 
lar habits, and is now taking exercise after break¬ 
fast.” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and 
hotels that were stuck about the mantel-piece. The 
Lady’s Magazine had become an abomination to me; 
it was as tedious as the day itself. I wandered out, 
not knowing what to do, and ascended again to my 
room. I had not been there long, when there was 
a squall from a neighboring bedroom. A door 
opened and slammed violently; a chainboi'maid, that 
I had remarked for having a ruddy, good-humored 
face, went down stairs in a violent flurry. The stout 
gentleman had been rude to her! ' 

This sent a whole host of my dedaetions to the 
deuce in a moment. This unknown personage could 
not be an old gentleman ; for old gentlemen are not 
apt to be so obstreperous to chambermaids. lie 
could not be a young gentleman; for young gentle- 
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men are not apt to inspire such indignation. He 
must be a middle-aged man, and confounded ugly 
into the bargain, or the girl would not have taken 
the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I confess I was 
sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my landlady. 
I caught a glance of her as she came tramping up 
stairs; her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue 
wagging the whole way. “ fcjlie’d have no such do¬ 
ings in her house, she’d warrant. If gentlemen did 
spend money freely, it was no rule She’d have no 
servant maid of hers treated in that way, when 
they were about their work, that’s what she 
wouldn’t” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, 
and above all with pretty women, I slunk back into 
my room, and partly closed the door, but my curi¬ 
osity was too much excited not to listen. The land¬ 
lady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, and 
entered it with a storm: the door closed after her. 
I heard her voice in high windy clamor for a mo¬ 
ment or two. Then it gradually subsided, like a 
gust of wind in a garret; then there was a laugh; 
then I heard nothing more. 

After a little while my landlady came out with 
an odd smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which 
was a little on one side. As she went down stairs I 
heard the landlord ask her what was the matter; 
she said, “ Nothing at all, only the girl’s a fool”—^I 
was more than ever perplexed what to make of this 
unaccountable personage, who could put a good- 
natured chambermaid in a passion, and send away a 
termagant landlady in smiles. He could not be so 
old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at liis picture again, and to 
paint him entirely different I now set him down 
for one of those stout gentlemen that are frequently 
met with swaggering about the doors of country 
inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher handker¬ 
chiefs, whose bulk is a little assisted by malt-liquors. 
Men who have seen the world, and been sworn at 
Highgnte; who are used to tavern life; up to all 
tlic tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the ways of 
sinful publicans. Free-livers on a small scale; who 
arc prodigal within the compass of a guinea; who 
call all the waiters by name, touzlo the maids, gos¬ 
sip with the landlady at the bar, and prose over a 
pint of port, or a glass of negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and 
similar surmises. As fast as I wove one system of 
belief, some movement of the unknown would com¬ 
pletely overturn it, and throw all ray thoughts again 
into confusion. Such arc the solitary operations of 
a feverish mind. I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous; and the continual meditation on the con- 
oeras of this invisible peraonage began to have its 
eifect:—^I was getting a fit of the fidgets. 

Diuiier-tinie came, 1 hoped the stout gentleman 
might dine in the travellers’-rooin, and that I might 
at length get a view of his pej*son: but no—he hail 
dinner served in his own room. What could be the 
meaning of this solitude and mystery ? He could 
not be a radical; there was something too aristoora- 
tical in thus keeping himself apart from the rest of 
tlie world, and condemning himself to his own dull 
company throughout a rainy day. And then, too, 
he lived too well for a discontented poUtioian, He 
seemed to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to 
sit over his wine like a jolly friend of good living. 
Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at an end; 
for he could not have finished his first bottle before 
I could faintly hear him humming a tune; and on 
listening, I found it to be “ God save the King.” 
'Twas plain, then, he was no radical, but a faithful 
Bubject; one who grew loyal over his bottle, and 


was ready to stand by king and constitution, when 
he could stand by nothing else. But who could he 
be! My conjectures began to run Avihl Was he 
not some personage of distinction travelling incog.? 
“ God knows!” said I, at my wit’s end; “ it may be 
one of the royal family for aught I know, for they 
are all stout gentlemen !” 

The weather continued rainy. The mysterious 
unknown kept his room, and, as far as I could judge, 
his chair, for I did not hear him move. In the 
I meantime, as the day advanced, the traveliers’-room 
I began to be frequented. Some, who had just ar- 
; rived, came in buttoned up in box-coats; others 
I came home who bad been dispersed about the town. 
Some took their diunem, and some their tea. Had I 
been in a different mood, I should have found enter¬ 
tainment in studying this peculiar class of men. 

I There were two especially, who were regular wags 
of the road, and up to all the standing jokes of 
travellers. They had a thousand sly things to say 
to the waiting-maid, whom they called Louisa, and 
Etheliiida, and a dozen other fine names, changing 
the name every time, and chuckling amazingly at 
their own waggery. My mind, however, had be¬ 
come completely engrossed by the stout gentleman. 
He had kept my laucy in chase dunng a long 
day, and it was not now to be diverted from the 
scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travel¬ 
ler read the paper two or three times over. Some 
drew round the fire and told long stories about their 
horses, about their adventures, their oveiiiurns, and 
breakings down. They discussed the credit of dif¬ 
ferent merchants and different inns; and the two 
wags told severl choice anecdotes of pretty cliaru- 
bermaids, and kind landladies. All this passed ^ 
they were quietly taking what they called their 
night-caps, tnat is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water and sugar, or some other mixture of the 
kind; after which they one after another rang for 
Boots” and the chambermaid, and walked off to 
bed in old shoes cut down into marvellously uncom- 
fort.ible slippers. 

There was now only one man left; a short-legged, 
long-bodiel, plethoric fellow, with a veiy large, 
sandy head. He sat by himself, with a glass of poi-t 
wiiio negus, and a spoon ; sipping and stimng, and 
meditating ami sipping, until nothing was left but 
the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in 
his chair, with the empty ghiss standing before him; 
and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the 
wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, 
and dimmed the little light that remained in the 
chamber. The gloom that now prevailed was con¬ 
tagious. Around hung the shapeless, and almost 
spectral, box-coats of departed travellers, lon§ since 
buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of 
the clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the 
sleeping topers, and the drippings of the rain, drop 
—drop—drop, from the eaves of the house. The 
church bells chimed midnight. All at once the stout 
gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards. There was something ex¬ 
tremely awful iu all this, especially to one in my 
state of nerves. These ghastly great-coats, these 
guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of 
this mysterious being. BUs steps grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length died away. I could bear it 
no longer. I was wound up to the desperation of 
a hero of romance. ** Be he who or what he may,” 
said I to myself, "FU have a s^t of himl” I 
seized a chamber candle ft^d hun*ied up to No. 13. 
The door stood war, I hesitated—I entered: the 
room, was deserted. T^re stood a large, broad-bot** 
t^mied elbow-chair at a ■ table which was an 
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empty tumbler, and a “ Times” newspaper, and the 
room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just 
retired. I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my 
room, which had been changed to the front of the 
house. As I went along the corridor, 1 saw a large 
pair of boots, with dirty, waxed tops, standing at 
the door of a bed-chamber. They doubtless be¬ 
longed to the unknown ; but it w’ould not do to dis¬ 
turb BO redoubtable a personage in his den; he 
might discharge a pistol, or something worse, at my 
head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half 
the night in a terribly nervous state; and even when 
I fell asleep, I was still haunted in my dreams hy 
the idea of the stout gentleman and his wax-topped 
boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was 
awakened by some stir and bustle in the house, 
which I could not at first comprehend; until getting 
more awake, I found there was a mail-coach starting 
from the door. {Suddenly there was a cry from 
below, “The gentleman has forgot his umbrella! 
look for the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13!” I 
heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid 
along the passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, 
“ Here it is! here is the gentleman’s umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of 
setting off. This was th^e only chance I should ever 
have of knowing him. I sprang out of bed, scram¬ 
bled to the window, snatched aside the curtains, and 
just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person get¬ 
ting in at the coach-door. The skirts of a brown 
coat parted behind, and gave me a full view of the 
broad disk of a pair of drab breeclies. The door 
closed—“ all right!” was the word—^the coach 
whirled off:—and that wjis all I ever saw of the 
stout gentleman! 


THB BBOKKN* HEAE'^—FROM THE SKETCH BOOK. 

It is a common practice with those who have out¬ 
lived the susceptibility of early feeling, or have 
been brought up in the gay heartleasness of dis¬ 
sipated life, to laugh at all love stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of 
noveKsts and poets. My observation's on human 
nature have induced me to think otherwise. They 
have convinced me, that however the surface of the 
character may be chilled and frozen by the cares of 
the world, or cultivated into mere smiles hy the arts 
of society, still there are dormant fires lurking in the 
depths of the coldest bosom, which, when once 
enkindled, become impetuous, and are sometimes 
desolating in their effects. Indeed, I am a true 
believer in the blind deity, and go to the full extent 
of his doctrines. Shall I confess it? I believe in 
broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of dis¬ 
appointed love. I do not, however, consider it a 
malady often fatal to my own sex; but I firmly 
believe that it withers down many a lovely woman 
into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His 
nature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle 
of the world. Love is but the embellishment of his 
early life, or a song piped in the intervals of tlie 
acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the 
world’s thought, and dominion over his fellow men. 
But a woman’s whole life is a history of the affec¬ 
tions. Her heart is her world; it is there her ambi¬ 
tion strives for empires; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventures; she embarks her whole soul in 
^e traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her case 
is hopeless—^for it is a bankruptcy of the heart, 

To ^ naan the disappointment of lore may occa- 
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sion some bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings of 
tenderness—^it blasts some prospects of felicity; but 
he is an active being—^he may dissipate his thoughts 
in the whirl of varied occupation, or may plunge 
into the tide of pleasure; or, if the scene of disap¬ 
pointment be too full of painful associations, he can 
shift his abode at will, and taking as it were the 
wings of the morning, can “fly to the uttennost 
parts of the earth, and be at rest.” 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, 
and a meditative life. She is more the companion 
of her own thoughts and feelings; and if they are 
turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she look 
for consolation ? Her lot is to be wooed and won; 
and if unhappy in her love, her heart is like some 
fortress that has been captured and sacked, and 
abandoned and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft 
cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms fade 
away into the tomb, and none can tell the cause 
that blighted their loveliness* As the dove will 
clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the 
arrow that is prepiig on its vitals, so is it in the 
nature of women to hide from the world the pangs 
of wounded affection. The love of a delicate female 


is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; but when other¬ 
wise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and 
there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of 
her peace. With her the desire of the heart has 
failed The great charm of existence is at an end. 
She neglects all the cheerful exercises which glad¬ 
den the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the 
tide of life in liealthful currents through the veins. 
Her rest is broken—the sweet refreshiuent of sleep 
is poisoned by melimcholy dreams—“dry sorrow 
drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks 
under the slightest extcinal injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you will find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but lately glowed with all the 
radiance of health and beauty, should so speedily 
be brought down to “ darkness and the worm.” 
You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual 
indisposition, that laid her low;—^but no one knows 
of the mental malady that previously sapped her 
strength, and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty 
of the grove; graceful in its form, bright in its 
foliage, but with the worm preying at its heart 
We find it suddenly withering, when it should be 
most fi'esh and luxuriant We see it drooping its 
branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; 
until, wasted and perished away, it falls even in the 
stillness of the forest; and, as we muse over tho 
beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the 
blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with 
decay. 

I nave seen many instances of women X'unning to 
Wiiste and self-neglect, and disappearing gradually 
from the earth, almost as if they had been exhaled 
to heaven; and have repeatedly fancied that I could 
trace their death througli the various declensions of 
consumption, cold, debility, languor, melancholy, 
until I reached the first symptom of disappointed 
love. But an instance of the kind was lately told 
to me; the circumstances are well known an the 
country where they happened, and I shall but give 
them in the manner they were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of 

young E-, the Irish pati’iot; it was too touching 

to be soon forgotten. During the troubles in Ire¬ 
land he was tried, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason. Hie fate made a deep impression 
on public sympathy. He was so young—so iutelli- 
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gent—so generous—so brave—so every thing that 
we are apt to like in a young man. His conduct 
under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The 
noble indignation with which he repelled the charge 
of treason against his country—^the eloquent vindica¬ 
tion of his name—and his pathetic appeal to posterity, 
in the hopeless hour of condemnation—all these 
entered deeply into every generous bosom, and even 
his enemies lamented the stern policy that dictated 
his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would 
be impossible to describe. In happier days and 
fairer fortunes, he had won the affections of a 
beautiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a late 
celebrated Irish barrister. She loved him with the 
disinterested fervour of a woman’s first and early 
love. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself 
against him; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace 
and danger darkened around his name, she loved 
him the more ardently for his very sufferings. If, 
then, his fate could awaken the symjiathy even of 
his foes, what must have been the agony of her, 
whose whole soul was occupied by his image ? Let 
those tell who have had the portals of the tomb sud¬ 
denly closed between them and the being they most 
loved on earth—who have sat at its threshold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from 
whence all that was most lovely and loving had 
departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave I so fright¬ 
ful, so dishonoured! There was nothing for memory 
to dwell on that eould soothe the pang of separation 
—^none of those tender, though melancholy circum¬ 
stances, that endear the parting scene—^notliing to 
melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent, like the 
dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parting 
hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
she had incurred her father’s displeasure by her un¬ 
fortunate attachment, and was an exile from the 
paternal roof. But could the sympathy and kind 
offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked 
and driven in by horror, she would have experienced 
no want of consolation, for the Irish are a people of 
quick and generous sensibilities. The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families 
of wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and 
amusement to dissipate her grief, and wean her 
from the tragical story of her love. But it was all 
in vain. There are some strokes of calamity that 
scathe and scorch the soul—^that penetrate to the 
vital seat of happiness—and blast it, never again to 
put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to 
frequent the haunts of pleasure, but she was as 
much alone there as in the deaths of solitude. She 
walked about iu a sad reverie, apparently uncon¬ 
scious of the world around her. She carried with 
her an inward woe that mocked at all the blandish¬ 
ments of friendship, and “ heeded not the song of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” * 

The person who told me her story had seen her 
at a masquerad3. There can be no exhibition of far- 
gone wretchedness more striking and painful than 
to meet it in such a scene. To find it wandering 
like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all around 
is gay—^to see it dressed out in the trappings of 
mirth, and looking so wan and woe-begone, as if it 
had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. After stroll¬ 
ing through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd 
with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself down 
on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for 
some time with a vacant air, that showed her insen- ; 
ability to the garish scene, began, with the j 


capriciousness of a sickly heart, to warble a little 
plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; hut on 
this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it breath¬ 
ed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that she drew 
a crowd mute and silent around her, and melted 
every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not hut 
excite great interest in a country remarkable for 
enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of a brave 
officer, who paid his addresses to her, and thought 
that one so true to the dead could not but prove 
affectionate to the living. She declined his atten¬ 
tions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. He, however, 
persisted in his suit He solicited not her tender¬ 
ness, but her esteem. He was assisted by her con¬ 
viction of his worth and her sense of her own desti¬ 
tute and dependent situation, for she was existing on 
the kindness of friends. In a word, he at length suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining her hand, though with the solemn 
assurance that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
change of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early .woes. She was an amiable and exemplary 
wife, and made an effort to be a happy one; but 
nothing could cure the silent and devouring melan¬ 
choly that had entered into her very soul. She 
wasted away in a slow but hopeless decline, and at 
length sunk into the grave, the victim of a broken 
heart. 

DESOarPTION' OF THE POWBEFOX AJOTZ ASSEMBLED AT THE 

CITY OF NEW AilSTEEDAM—PSOM KNICKEEBOCXEE'S NEW 

YOEK. 

While thus the enterprising Peter was coasting, 
with flowing sail, up the shores of the lordly Hud¬ 
son, and arousing all the phlegmjitic little Butch 
settlements upon its borders, a great and puissant 
concourse of warriors was assembling at the city of 
Hew Amsterdano. And here that invaluable frag¬ 
ment of antiquity, the Stuyvesanfc manuscript, is 
more than commonly particular; by which means I 
am enabled to record the illustrious host that en¬ 
camped itself in the |)ublic square, in front of the 
fort, at present denominated tne Bowling Green. 

In the centre then was pitched the tent of the 
men of battle of the Manhattoes; who, being the 
inmates of the metropolis, composed the life-guards 
of the governor. These were commanded by the 
valiant Stoffel Brinkerhoof, who whilorae had 
acquired such immortal fame at Oyster Bay—^they 
displayed as a standard, a beaver rampant on a 
field of orange; being the arms of the province, and 
denoting the persevering industry, aud the amphi¬ 
bious origin of the Nederlanders. 

On th& right hand might be seen the vassals of 
that renowned Mynheer Michael Paw, who lorded 
it over the fair regions of ancient Pavonia, and the 
lands away south, even imto the Havesink moun¬ 
tains, and was moreover patroon of Gibbet Island 
His standard was borne by his trusty squire, Corne¬ 
lius Van Worst; consisting of a huge oyster reew- 
hent upon a sea green fi^eld; being tne armorial 
bearings of his favourite metropolis, Communij^aw. 
He brought to the camp a stout force of wareiors, 
heavily armed, being each clad in ten pair of linsey- 
wolsey breeches, and overshadowed hy broad- 
brimmed beavers, with short pipes twisted in their 
hatbands. These were the men who vegetated in 
the mnd along the shores of Pavonia; being of the 
race of genuine copperheads, and were fabled to 
have sprung from oysters. 

At a little distance was eneanroed the tnbe of 
warriors who came from the neighbourhood of Hell- 
Gate. These were commanded by the Buy Bams, 
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and the Van Dams, incontinent hard swearers, as 
their names betokened—they were terrible looking 
fellows, clad in broad-skirted gaberdines, of that 
curions coloured cloth called thunder and lightning; 
and bore as a standard three Devil’s-darning-needles, 
mlanty in a flame-coloured field. 

Hard by was the tent of the men of battle from 
the marshy borders of the V'aei-bogtig, and the 
country thereabouts—^these were of a sour aspect, 
by reason that they lived on crabs, which abound 
in these parts: they were the first institutors of 
that honourable order of kniglithood, called Fly 
market shirks; and if tradition speak true, did 
likewise introduce the far-famed step in dancing, 
called “ double ti'ouble.” They were commanded 
by the fearless Jacobus Varra Vanger, and had, 
moreover, a jolly band of Breukelen feiTymen, who 
perfonued a biave concerto on conchshells. 

But I refrain from pursuing this minute descrip¬ 
tion, which goes on to describe tlie warriors of 
Bloemendael, and "Wee-hawk, and Hoboken, and 
sundry other places, well known in history and 
song-hfor now does the sound of mortial music 
alarm the people of Hew Amsterdam, sounding afar 
from beyond the walls of the city. But this alarm 
was in a little time relieved, for lo, from the midst 
of a vast cloud of dust, they recognized the brim- 
stone-coloured breeches, and splendid silver leg of 
Peter Stuyvesant, glanng in the sunbeams; and 
beheld him approaching at the head of a formidable 
army, which he had mustered along the banks of 
the Hudson, And here the excellent but anony¬ 
mous wiitcr of the Stuyvesant manuscript breaks 
out into a brave and glorious description of the 
forces, as they defiled through the principal gate of 
the city that stood by the head of Wall Street. 

First of all came the Van Bummels, who inhabit 
the pleasant borders of the Bronx. These were 
short fat men, wearing exceeding large trunk 
breeches, and are renowned for feats of the trencher; 
they were the first inventors of suppawn or mush 
and milk.—Close in their rear marched the Van 
Vlotens, of Kaats Kill, most horrible quaffers of new 
cider, and arrant braggarts in their liquor.—^Afler 
them came the Van Pelts of Groodt Esopus, dextei'- 
ous horsemen, mounted upon goodly switch-tailed 
steeds of the Esopus breed: these were mighty 
hunters of minks and musk rats, whence came the 
word Peltry ,—^Then the Van Nests of Kinderhoeck, 
valiant robbers of birds* nests, as their name denotes: 
to these, if report may be believed, are we indebted 
for the invention of slapjacks, or buckwheat cakes. 
—^Then the Van Higginbottoms, of Wapping’s 
Creek; these came armed with ferrules and birchen 
rods, being a race of schoolmasters, who first dis¬ 
covered the marvellous sympathy between the seat 
of honour and the seat of intellect, and that the 
shortest way to get knowledge into the head was 
to hammer it into the bottom,—^Then the Van 
Grolls, of Anthony*s Nose, who carried their liquor 
ill fair round little pottles, by reason they could not 
house it out cf their canteens, having such rare long 
noses.—^Then the Gardeniers, of Hudson and there¬ 
abouts, distinguished by many triumphant feats, 
such as robbing watermelon patches, smoking rab¬ 
bits out of their holes, and the like, and by being 
great lovers of roasted pigs’ tails: these were the 
ancestors of tlie renowned congi*essman of that 
name,—^Then the Van Hoesens, of Sing-Sing, great 
choristers and players upon the Jew’s-harp: these 
marched two and two, singing the great song of- St. 
Nicholas.—Tlien the Coueuhovens, of Sleepy Hol¬ 
low; these gave birth to a jolly race of publicans, 
who first discovered the magic artifice of conjuring 
a quart of wine into a pint bottle.—^Then the Van 


' Kortlands, who lived on the wild hanks of the 
Croton, and were great killers of wild ducks, being 
much spoken of for their skill in shooting with the 
long bow.—Then the Van Bunsehotens, of Nyack 
and Kakiat, who were the first that did ever kick 
with the left foot; they were gallant bush-whackers, 
and hunters of racoons by moonliglit.—Then the 
Van Winkles, of Haerlem, potent suckers of eggs, 
and noted for running of horses, and running up of 
scores at taverns: they were the first that ever 
winked with both eyes at once.—^Lastly, came the 
Knickeruockees, of the great town of Sehahtikoke, 
where the folk lay stones upon the houses in windy 
weather, lest they should be blown away. These 
derive their name, as some say, from Eiachcr, to 
shake, and Beker, a goblet, indicating thereby that 
they wei e sturdy tosspots of yore; but, in truth, it 
was derived from Knitkvr, to nod, and Boeken, 
hooks, plainly meaning that they were great nod- 
ders or dozers over books: from them did descend 
the writer of this history. 

Such was the legion of sturdy bush-heaters that 
poured in at the grand gate of New Amsterdam. 
The Stuyvesant manuscript, indeed, speaks of many 
more, whose names I omit to mention, seeing that 
it behoves me to hasten to mattei*8 of greater mo¬ 
ment. Nothing could surpass the joy and niartial 
pride of the lion-hearted Peter, as he reviewed this 
mighty host of warriors; and he determined no lon¬ 
ger to defer the gratification of his much wished-for 
revenge upon the scoundrel Swedes at Fort Casirair. 

But before I hasten to record those unniatchable 
events which will be found in the sequel of this 
faithful history, let me pause to notice the fate of 
Jacobus Von Poffenbiirgh, the discomfited corn- 
man der-in-chief of the armies of the Now Nether¬ 
lands. Such is the inherent uncharilableiicss of 
human nature, that scarcely did the news become 
public of his deplorable discomfiture at Fort Casimir, 
than a thousand scurvy rumours were sot afloat in 
New Amsterdam; wherein it was insinuated, that 
he had in reality a treacherous understanding with 
the Swedish commander; that he had long been in 
the practice of pidvately communicating with the 
Swedes; together with divers hints about “se¬ 
cret service money”—^to all wliieli deadly charges 
I do not give a jot more credit than I think they 
deserve. 

Certain it is, that the general vindicated his cha¬ 
racter by the most vehement oaths and ]>rotc8- 
tations, and put every man out of the ranks of 
honour who aared to doubt his integrity. More¬ 
over, on returning to New Amsterdam, he paraded 
up and down^ the streets with a crew of hard 
swearers at his heels,—sturdy bottle companions, 
whom he gorged and fattened, and who were 
ready to holster him through all the coiu’ts of 
justice—^heroes of his own kidney, fierce-whiskered, 
broad-shouldered, Colbrand-looking swaggerers, not 
one of whom but looked as though he could eat up 
an ox, an& pick his teeth with tlie horns. These 
life-^ard men quarrelled all his quarrels, were 
ready to fight all nis battles, and scowled at every 
man that toned up his nose at the general, as 
though they would devour him alive. Tlieir con¬ 
versation was interspereed with oaths like minute- 
guns, and every bombastic rhodomontado was 
rounded off by a thundering execration, like a 
patriotic toast honoured with a discharge of ar¬ 
tillery. 

All these valorous vapourings had a considerable 
effect in convincing certain profound sages, many 
of whom began to think the general a hero of 
unutterable loftiness and magnamraity of soul, 
particularly as he was continually protesting on tho 
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ho flour of a soldier ,—a marvellously high-sounding 
asseveration. Nay, one of the members of the coun¬ 
cil went so far as to propose they should immortalise 
him by an imperishable statue of plaster of Paris. 

But the vigilant Peter the Headstrong was not 
thus to be deceived. Sending privately for the 
coramander-m-chief of all the armies, and having 
heard all his story, garnished with the customary 
pious oaths, protestations, and ejaculations,— 
“ Harhee, comrade,” cried he, “ though by your 
own account you are the most brave, upriglit, and 
honourable man in the whole province, yet do you 
lie under the misfortune of being damnably traduced 
and immeasurably despised- Now though it is cer¬ 
tainly hard to punish a man for his misfortunes, and 
though it is very possible you are totally innocent 
of the crimes laid to your charge; yet as heaven, at 
present, doubtless for some wise purpose, sees fit to 
withhold all proofs of your innocence, far be it from 
me to counteract its sovereign will Beside, I can¬ 
not consent to venture my armies with a commander 
whom they despise, or to trust the welfare of my 
people to a champion whom they distrust. Retire 
therefore, my friend, from the irksome toils and 
cares of public life, with this comforting reflection 
—that if you be guilty, you arc but enjoying your 
just rewaivl—and i f innocent, that you are not the 
first great and good man, who has most wrongfully 
been slandered and maltreated in this wicked world 
—doubtless to be better treated in a better world, 
where there shall neither be error, calumny, nor 
per-accution. In the meantime let me never see 
your face again, for I have a horrid antipathy to 
the countenances of unfortunate great men. like 
yourself.” 

DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

Trna institution, situated at Carlisle, the capital 
of Ouinberliind county in Pennsylvania, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-eight miles from Philadelphia, 
was founded in the year 1783, by the efforts of an 
association in the state, of which the Hon. Jolm 
Dickinson, the eminent political writer, and Dr. 
Benjamin Rush were the most proiniiieut mem- 
bi'vs. It received its name, in the language of the 
cliarter, “ in memory of tlie great and important 
services rendered to his country by His Excel¬ 
lency John Dickinson, Esq., president of the Sn- 
pivnio Executive Council,’’and in commemoration 
of Ills very liberal donation to the institution. 
Dickinson was made first president of its board, 
and so continued till his death. Land was se¬ 
cured in the borough of Oaiiislo, and some funds 
collected. 

The neighboring college of New Jersey having 
then acquired great succors under the presidency 
of Witherspoon, it was tliought that the fortunes 
of the new enterprise would be secured by pro- 
cming another eminent Scottish divine, of similar 
social and learned standing, for its head. This 
was Dr. Charles Nisbet, long established as a 
clergymjin at Montrose, and an influential mem¬ 
ber ill the General Assembly, where his powers 
of wit and argument were keenly appreciated. 
He was at the age of forty-seven when he was 
urged by Dr. Rush, who painted the prospects of 
a collegiate residence in a then remote part of the 
country in his most glowing and somewhat ci^e- 
dulous strains, to come to America. Friends 
warned and advised, but the divine was touched 
by the prospect, and yielded to the invitation. 
I|e arrived at Philadelphia in June, 1785, and the 


I fourth of the following month, on the celebration 
, of the National Independence, reached Carlisle. 
His first experience was that of the illness inci¬ 
dent to a change of residence to a new country. 
He was dismayed by the attacks of fever and 
ague which he bore with his family, and not less 
by the unsettled state of the country and the 
want of discipline in the youth. His efforts with 
the Trustees for a proper system of educatiou 
were unlieeded, so that within the year of his ar¬ 
rival he resigned his situation, with the intention 
of retui’niiig to Scotland. The neceSvSity of re¬ 
maining during the winter gave him ojiportnnity 
for reflection, and he determined to sustain the 
position. Ill May, 1786, he was re-elected, and 
soon entered vigorously on the prosecution of his 
duties, performing tlie extraordinary labor of de¬ 
livering four concurrent series of lectoes on 
logic, Sie philosophy of the mind, and the Belles 
Lettres, to which he even added a fifth, which at¬ 
tracted great attention, a course on systematic 
theology. In the last he was an old-fashioned 
Calvinist: in all, be brought the best ft*uits of the 
Scottish system of instruction to the American 
wilds. One of liis pupils, the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
president of Jeffei’son College, Canonsbnrg, Pa., 
preserved reports of these lectures, which he cha¬ 
racterizes as full, thorough, philosophical, and 
appositely illustr4ated by wit. In a letter con¬ 
tributed to Dr. Samuel Miller’s admirable me¬ 
moir of President Nisbet, he gives a specimen 
from one of his discourses on Logic, which foily 
sustains the last quality.* 



Charles Nishet. 


The first Commencement of the College was 
held the following year, in 1787, with some suc¬ 
cess, but the difficulties of the position were too 
great, and the points of antagonism in the gene¬ 
ral condition of the country too many to Dr. Nis- 
bet’s strongly, and doubtless, for the most part, 
justly entertained opinions, to permit him to en¬ 
joy, as such a scholar should, the peaceful honors 
of learning. He worked hard, badly paid, 
and struggled ineffectually to bring the education 


* Memoir of Nisbet, p. SSL These lectures sur^y axe worthy 
of beuigpublishe(t 
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Dickinson College. 


of the times op to his standard. “You have 
come to the land of promise,” said a friend to 
him; “ Yes,” he replied, “ but it is not the land 
of performance.” We may suppose him bitterly 
sarcastic on the rash encouragements of his zealous 
inviter, Eush, 'vvith whose opinions, as time went 
on, and that philosopher lent an ear to rapid 
schemes of education without the classics, and 
French dreams of government, he found himself 
in increasing antagonism. Having once accepted 
the post he shonld have made the best of it, and 
not have railed ineffectually at the world, as his 
letters show him to have done; hut there was 
^eat provocation for his wit in the temper of the 
times, and Carlisle, with its crude pupils and non- 
paying parishioners, was a poor exchange for the 
solid society and support of the best peo^e in 
Scotland, whom he had left behind. Honor 
should be done to bis sacnfices and his services to 
American scholai*ship, and to what was sound in 
his conservative views of public affairs. He de¬ 
voted himself for eighteen years to the service 
of the college, and died at his post at Carlisle, in 
1804, having just completed his sixty-eighth year. 
He was a man of decided mai*k and ability, of 
hnmor equal to that of Witherspoon, though his 
inferior in soundness of judgment. Dr. Miller’s 
account of his life does justice to his talents, and 
preserves many interesting memorials of his 
friends in Scotland. 

Dr. Hisbet was a scholar of picked reading in 
the classics and modern European languages; and 
being possessed of an extraordinary memory as well 
as ready wit, used his copious stores to great ad¬ 
vantage. He had that vein of humorous drollery 
and satire which Sidney Smith encouraged, and 
which his friend Witherspoon’s published writings 
exhibit. Eds collection of books now rests with 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, having 
been gi\ en to that institution by two of his grand¬ 
children, the Right Rev. Bishop M’Ooskry of Mi- 
(diigan and Henry 0. Turnbull of Maryland.*** 


Dr. Kisbet was a polyglott, and a collector of 
odds and ends in all languages. There is proba¬ 
bly no such olla podrida in America as the “ His- 
bet Library” of the Princeton Seminary, consist¬ 
ing wholly of the Doctor’s books. Some of these 
arc of the 16th, and even 15th, and many of the 
17th century; and a few of them, though in tat¬ 
ters, are among the rarest specimens of antiquarian 
bibliography, in the way of Elzevirs, first edi¬ 
tions, and originals in astrology, and other out- 
of-the-way subjects. They are in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Prench, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
Dutch, and many of them show liow sedulously 
their owner had conned them. 

The associates of Dr. Hisbet in the work of 
education were James Ross, author of a Latin 
Grammar formerly known, professor of tlie Greek 
and Latin languages; Mr. Robert Johnston, pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics, and the Rev. Robert Da¬ 
vidson, with a voluminous professorship of “ his¬ 
tory, chronology, rhetoric, and belles lettres.” 

On the death of Dr. Hisbot the last mentioned 
acted for more than five years as president, when 
the office having been offered to Dr. Samuel Mil¬ 
ler of New York, and declined, the Rev. Jere¬ 
miah Atwater, D.D., of Middlebury College, Vt., 
was chosen. He delivered his inau^ral address 
at the Commencement in 1809. New depart¬ 
ments of study were introduced, and the college 
gained ground, but difficulties arising in ih» go¬ 
vernment in 1815, Dr. Atwater resigned the presi¬ 
dency. After this, various efforts and expedients 
of management were resorted to for the repair 
of the exhausted finances, and the college was 
closed for six years. 

In 1822 the Rev. John M. Mason of Now York 
was created president, and held the office for two 
years, but with failing health his groat reputation 
could not repair the fortunes of the college. Tlio 
Rev. Dr. WiUiara Neill succeeded him, and in 
1829 resigned. The Rev. Dr. Samuel B. How of 
New Jersey was the last occiipant prior to the 
transfer of the college interest to the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1888. A new 


* Dr. MIQer’B Memoir, p. 801. 
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organization was effected; funds were raised, 
and the Rev. John P. Durbin elected president. 
An efficient grammar-school was at the same 
time set on foot. The course of study followed 
the general outline of the New England colleges. 
With Mr. Durbin were associated Professors 
Merritt; Oaldwell, of mental philosophy; Robert 
Emory, of ancient languages; the Rev. John 
M’Olintock, of the exact sciences. At present the 
presidency is held by the Rev. Dr. Charles Col¬ 
lins. 

The catalogue for 1854 exhibits one hundred 
and forty-eight students in the four classes. 

JAMES T. AUSTIN. 

James Teeoothio Austin was born in Boston, 
January, 1784. He was educated at the Latin 
School and Harvard College, and on the com¬ 
pletion of his course at the latter institution in 
1802, studied and commenced the practice of the 
law. In 1806, he married a daughter of Elbridge 
Gerry, then Vice-President of the United States. 
He edited for a time a literary periodical entitled 
The Emerald^ but his chief attention was given 
to his profession, in which he rapidly rose to 
eminence. He became the Town Advocate in 
1809, was for twenty years Advocate of Suffolk 
County, and Attorney General of Massachusetts 
from 1832 to 1843. He was also a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. In 1815 he de¬ 
livered a Fourth of July oration at Lexington, 
which was published, and in 1828 a Life of 
Elbridge Gerry.* This work is one of the best 
presentations of the Revolutionary worthies. It 
is written in an agreeable style, and in addition 
to its narrative of the many important public 
transactions in which Mr. Gerry was a prominent 
participant, gives us pleasant glimpses of the 
domestic life of the Revolution, as in the follow¬ 
ing passages from a chapter on the “ Private Life 
of the Members of the Provincial Congress.” 

Among the members of the provincial congress, 
suspicion of levity in matters of religion—and every¬ 
thing was then supposed to have some connexion 
with this subject—^would have been fatal to an indi¬ 
vidual’s influence. There were, however, many 
membera in that assembly who had been accustomed 
to the elegancies and refinement of polished society. 
The king’s government in Massachusetts had not 
indeed been able to borrow the splendour of a court, 
but it had in some degree copied its etiquette and 
politeness, and possibly its less defensible manners. 
Distinctions existed in society not precisely consist¬ 
ent with republican equality, and a style of address 
and deportment distinguished those who considered 
themselves in the upper circle, which was visible 
long after the revolution had swept away all other 
relios of the royal government. This early habit 
induced some of the patriots at Watertown to 
indulge in a little more regard to dress than suited 
the economy of the stricter puritans, in a love for 
better horses, in a social party at diimer, or evening, 
in an attendance on balfe and dancing parties, and 
in a fondness for female society of respectability and 
reputation. 

Most men have their besetting sins. It might 

♦ The Life of Elbridge Cherry. With Oontempomy Letters, 
to the close of the Amorioau Bevolution. Boston: Wells 
LlUy, 1828. Svo.pp.hZO. 


have been in vain that the necessity of reasonable 
relaxation was pleaded as an excuse for supposed 
frivolity. The examples of eminent men, their 
friends too, on the other side the Atlantic, would 
have been urged as an excuse equally ineffectual, 
when ample retaliation was taken by the offending 
members in finding some of the sternest of the 
irritated moralists drinking tea, and endeavouring 
to disguise this high crime and misdemeanour by 
having it made in a coffee pot! This indulgence 
of taste at the expense of patriotism, this worse than 
bacchanalian intemperance, prevented for a time any 
remarks on the “ court imitations” of the baekslidmg 
brethren. 

The members of the provincial congress lived in 
the families of the inhabitants of Watertown, and 
held their daily sessions in the meeting-house on the 
plain. The congress opened early, and adjourned 
for an hour to give the members time to dine at one 
o’clock. "IVo sessions were usually held every day, 
and committees were often engaged till midnight. 
The time, which could be caught from such fatiguing 
duty without neglecting it, might well be devoted 
to rational diversion. 

A gentleman, who paid any attention to his toilet, 
would have his hair combed out, powdered and tied 
in a long queue, a plaited white stock, a shirt ruffled 
at the bosom and over the hands, and fastened at the 
wrist with gold sleeve buttons, a peach bloom coat 
and white buttons, lined with white silk, and stand¬ 
ing ofiF at the skirts with buckram, a figured silk 
vest divided at the bottom, so that the pockets 
extended on the thighs, black silk small clothes with 
large gold or silver knee buckles, white cotton or 
silk stockings, large shoes with short quarters and 
buckles to match. This dress, sketched from the 
wardrobe of a member, was not peculiarly appro¬ 
priate to occasions of ceremony, but assumed with 
more or less exactness by the fashionable gentlemen 
of the day. 

The full bottomed wig, the red roquelot, and the 
gold-headed cane, which are seen in some of our 
ancient pictures, belonged to an earlier period, and 
were at that time the appropriate habiliments of 
persons distinguished for their age and wealth. It 
IS not many years since some examples of this anti¬ 
quated fashion were recognised in venerable men, 
who belonged to those interesting times, and seemed 
to connect a past generation mtli the present. 
They have now, it is believed, ceased from any con¬ 
nexion with society, if indeed any of them still have 
a being on the earth. 

^ Mr. Austin has also published Addresses de¬ 
livered before the Massachusetts Society for Sup¬ 
pressing Intemperance and the Massachusetts 
Mechanic Association, Remarks on Ohanning’s 
Discourse on Slavery, a Review of his Letter to 
Jonathan Phillips, in which he takes strong 
ground against agitation of the subject, and a 
number of documents on the Municipal AflEhirs 
of Boston, and on professional subjects. He has 
also contributed to the Christian Examiner, and 
on political topics in the newspapers.* 

SAMUEL L KNAPP. 

Samuel Loebnzo Knapp, a voluminous and useful 
miscellaneous writer, and the author of numerous 
original biographical essays in American literature, 
was bom atNewburyport, Massachusetts, in 1784. 
He was prepared for college at the Phillips Aca¬ 
demy at Exeter; was graduated at Dartmouth in 

* Loring's Boston Oroton, pp, 470-476. 
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1804; studied law iu tlie office of Chief-justice 
Parsons, and practised the profession with success. 
During the war of 1812 he commanded a regiment 
of state militia stationed for the defence of the 
coast. In 1824 he became editor of the Boston 





GomtU; he also conducted the Boston Monthly 
Magazine^ to which he contributed several arti¬ 
cles. In 1826 he established the National Be- 
on the failure of which, after an experi¬ 
ment of two years, he commenced the practice 
of law in New York city. In 1818 he published 
The Tra/cels of All Beyf a small volume pur¬ 
porting to furnish the observations of an Oriental 
traveller on the society and literature of Boston 
and Cambridge. This was followed in 1821 by 
Biographical fetches of Eminent Lawyers^ and 
Stateemen^ and Men of Letters ; in 1828 by the 
Genius of Free-Masonry^ or a Defence of the (h*- 
der ; and in 1829 by Lectures on American Lite- 
ratureft in which he followed the subject, from 
its earliest sources, with warmth and interest. 
He >vas also the author of Shetches of Piiblic 
Characters drawn from the Lvcing and the 
Dead^X ^ series of letters giving brief sketches 
of the leading politicians, authors, and artists of 
the United States. The Bachelor and Other 
Tales^ founded on American Incident and Cha¬ 
racter^ appeared in 1£30; and in 1832 a small 
volume, entided Advice in the Bursuits of Lite¬ 
rature § It is dedicated to the members of die 
New York Mercantile Library Association, and 
designed os a guide to the study of English lite¬ 
rature for persons engaged in business. It con¬ 
tains a brief review of the leading English authors 
from Chaucer to the present time, with occasional 
extracts, and a concise survey of European his¬ 
tory, as connected with literature and the pro¬ 
gress of learning, from tlie days of Homer to the 
settlement of the present United States. In 1833 
he published American Biography^ or Original 
Biographical Shetches of Distinguished Ameri¬ 
cans^ one of the most valuable of his many pro¬ 
ductions in this department of literature. The 
volume does not profess to furnish more than a 
selection f^om die many eminent names which 
have graced our annals, and in this selection the 
author has been guided, in many instances, rather 
by his individual tastes and preferences than by 
the actual eminence of the persons introduced. 
His sketches are anecdotical and spirited, draw¬ 
ing largely in many cases on his own fimd of per¬ 
sonal recollection, and the work forms an agree¬ 
able and varied miscellany. It is republished in 
the third volume of The Treasury of Knowledge 


♦ Extracts from atToumal of Travels in North America, con¬ 
sisting? of an accotmt of Boston and its vloinlty. By All Bey, 
etc. Translated fSrom the original mannsoript, Boston; 1818. 
18mo, pp. 124. 

t Lectures on American Literature, tdth Remarts on some 
Passages of American History. New York: 1829. 

$ Sketches of Public Ohoractera, drawn from the Living and 
the with Notices of other Matters, by Ignatius Loyola 
Robertson, LL.I>,, a resident of the United States. Now York: 
18^. 12mo. pp. 260, 

§ Advice in the Pursuits of Literature containing Historical, 
Biographical, and Critical Romaiks. By Samuel L Emapp. 
New York .* 1882. 12mo. pp. ^6. 


and Library of Reference.* Mr. Knapp was also 
the author of separate biographies, in a condensed 
popular form, of Aaron Buit, Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Thomas Eddy, and in 1843 of 
Female Biography of Different Ages and JTa- 
tions;\ a pleasant volume, having many points 
of resemblance to his collection of male celebri¬ 


ties. 

In addition to these numerous and industri¬ 
ously prepared volumes, Mr, Knapp was the au¬ 
thor of several addresses delivered on various 
public occasions. He died at Hopkinton, Mass., 
July 8, 1838. 


LEVI ERISBIE. 

Levi Fbisbie was born at Ipswich, Mass., in the 
year 1784, and was the son of a clergyman of the 
place. He was prepared for college at Andover 
Academy, and entered Harvard in 1798. During 
his collegiate course he supported himself by writ¬ 
ing several hours a day as a clerk, and by teach¬ 
ing during the winter vacations. On the comple¬ 
tion of his course in 1802, he passed a year at a 
school in Concord, and then commenced the study 
of the law, a pursuit which he was soon obliged 
to abandon on account of an affection of the eyes, 
from which he never entirely recovered, being for 
some years dependent on the kindness of friends 
who read to him in English and Latin, and to a 
writing apparatus which had been suggested for 
the use of the blind, for the means of literary em¬ 
ployment. 



In 1805, Frisbio accepted the post of Latin tutor 
in Harvard College, and in 1811 w^as promoted to 
the professorship of the same department. In 1817 
he married a daughter of Mr. John Mollen of 
Cambridge, and in the same year entered upon 
the duties of the professorship of “ Natural Reli¬ 
gion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity” prefac¬ 
ing his course by an Inaugvmal Address. In 1821 
he was attacked by consumption, and sank in tlie 
gradual course of that disease to its fatal termina¬ 
tion, July 9,1822 

Frisbie’s wiiiings were collected and published 
by his friend and fellow professor, Andrews Nor¬ 
ton, in 1823. The volume contains, in addition 
to the Address already mentioned, articles on 
Tacitus and Adam Smithes Theory of Moral Sen¬ 
timents from the North American Review, Be- 
ma/rks on the Bight and Duty of Government to 
provide for the Support of Beligion hy Lcm^ from 
the “ Christian Disciple,” extracts fi’om notes of 
his professional lectures, and a few poems includ¬ 
ing a version of Horace’s epistle Ad Julium Flo- 
rum^ first published in the (^eral Repository and 
Review. These remains show their author to have 
been a vigorous thinker and good writer, llis 
chief literary labors are inadequately represented, 
as, owing to tlie weakness of his eyes, he was ac¬ 
customed to note down merely the heads or ooca- 


* Nev^ York; 0.0. Childs, 1850. 

t Female Biography; eontaimng Notices of Bistipgoished 
Women of Different Ages and Nations. By Samuel L Knapp. 
Bhlladelpbia: 1848. 12mo. pp. 504. 
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sional passages in liis lectures, wliioli he expanded f 
orally when before his class. ; 

One of his poems, a general favorite, A Od&tle | 
in the Air^ not included in the volume of his ' 
writings, first api^eared in the Monthly Antho¬ 
logy. 

A CASTLE rtr THE AIE. 

I’ll tell you, fi*ieiid, what sort of wife, 

Wheue’er I scan this scene of life, 

Inspires my waking schemes, 

And when I sleep, with form so light, 

Dances before my ravished sight, 

In sweet aerial dreams. 

The rose its blushes need not lend. 

Nor yet the lily with them blend, 

To captivate my eyes. 

Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 

And, sweetly mutable, displays 
Its feelings as they rise ; 

Peatures, where pensive, more than gay, 

Save when a rising smile doth play, 

The sober thought you see; 

Eyes that all soft and tender seem. 

And kind affections round them beam. 

But most of all on me; 

A form, though not of finest mould. 

Where yet a soiuetluug you behold 
Unconsciously doth please; 

Manners all graceful without art. 

That to each look and word impart 
A modesty and ease. 

But still her air, her face, each charm, 

Must speak a heart with feeling warm. 

And mind inform the whole; 

With mind her mantling cheek must glow, 

Her voice, her beaming eye must show 
An all-inspiring souL 

Ah 1 eould I such a being find, 

And were her fate to mine but joined 
By Hymen’s silken tie, 

To her myself, my all I’d give, 

For her alone delighted live, 

For her consent to die. 

Whene’er by anxious gloom oppressed, 

On the soft pillow of her breast 
My acldng head I’d lay; 

At her sweet smile each care should cease. 

Her kiss infuse a balmy peace, 

And drive my griefs away. 

In turn, I’d soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling share; 

Should sickness e’er invade, 

My voice shouhl soothe each rising sigh, 

My hand the cordial should supply; 

I’d watch beside her bed. 

Should gathering clouds our sky deform, 

My arms should shield her from the storm; 

And, were its fury hurled, 

My bosom to its bolts I’d bare, 

In her defence undaunted dare 
Defy the opposing world. 

Together should our prayers ascend, 

Together humbly would we bend, 

To praise the Almighty name; 

And when I saw her kindling eye 
Beam upwards to her native sky, 

My soul should catch the flame. 


Thus nothing should our hearts divide, 
But on our years serenely glide, 

And all to love be given ; 

And, when life’s little scene was o’er, 
We’d part to meet and part no more, 
But live and love in heaven.^ 


JOSEPH S. BUCKMINSTEE. 

Joseph Stevens Btjokminstbb, an eminent cler¬ 
gyman and scholar of Boston, was born at Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire, May 26, 1784. His fa¬ 
ther the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, himself the 
son of a clergyman, was for thirty-three yeara 
I)astor of the most considerable Congregational 
Society there, and died in 1812 at the age of sixty- 
one. 

The younger Buckminster showed strongly 
marked intellectual tendencies from his earliest 
years. He loved books as soon as he could com¬ 
prehend what they were. He was taught for his 
pastime to read a chapter in the Greek Testament 
before he could be taught the language itself. 
And when he was between eleven and thirteen 
years old—the period when, at Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, he was prepared for college—^his litera¬ 
ry curiosity was so eager that, beginning one day 
to read BoswelPs Johnson, as he chanced to be 
leaning on a mantel-piece, he forgot himself so 
long and so completely, that he did not move, until 
he fainted from exhaustion. 

In 1797, he was entered in Hansard College, 
and "when he was graduated there in 1800, at the 
age of sixteen, his performance as tlie leading 
scholar of his class made an impression still fresh 
in tlie minds of the few that heard it, and now 
survive, and left a tradition not likely soon to be 
lost. In fact, liis college course had attracted 
much notice, and he had already come to be re¬ 
garded as the most remarkalile young man who 
had appeared in New England for more than one 
generation. 

The two next years were spent by him as a 
teacher in the academy at Exeter, devoting his 
leisure to such a thorough study of the ancient 
classics, as was at that time unknown among us; 
and then he gave three years more to an equally 
thorough study of theology, which had been his 
favorite purpose from childhood. This, of course, 
was followed by his public appearance jis a candi¬ 
date for tlie ministry; but he had preached only 
a few discourses when, early in 1805, he was set¬ 
tled over the society in Brattle-street, Boston;— 
then, and from the period before the Revolution, 
regarded as of metropolitan dignity among the 
congregations of New England. 

But there were circumstances connected with 
this decisive event in his life, which should not be 
parsed over, because they largely illustrate the 
position and opinions of the clergy with whom he 
was at the time associated, and had much influ¬ 
ence on Ms own. 


* Tho following additional stanza was written by a friend of 
the author on roomng the poem 

This Castle’s fine, its structore good, 

Materials best when understood; 

By reason’s sober view; 

Fixed on this base by my control, 

No more aerial It sh^ roll, 

A fortress made by you. 
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From the middle of tlie eighteenth century, the 
old Puritanism of the Pilgrim Fathers had become 
mnch relaxed in Boston and its neighborhood. Dr. 
Oliauncy and his friends by no means acknowledg¬ 
ed the authority of tlie Assembly’s Shorter Cate¬ 
chism ; and the stern power of Calvinism necessari¬ 
ly died out yet more, a little later, when men like 
Dr. Freeman and Dr. Kirkland were enjoying the 
highest consideration of the community iu which 
they lived. Mi*. Buckminster had been educated 
among the straitest of the sect, in which, so far as 
^Tew Hampshire was concerned, his father was a 
leader. It was the old school divinity. But Ms 
own inquiries carried Mm in a different direction. 
One doctrine after anotherof theOalvinistio system 
was given up by Mm, until at last he abandoned 
it altogether, and associated himself with the class 
then called Liberal Clui^tians;—the same, which, 
with some moditications, is now recognised under 
the less comprehensive name of Unitarians. It 
was a great sorrow to Ms father; and once or 
twice, tibe young man nearly abandoned Ms pur¬ 
suit of the profession he had chosen, rather than 
run counter to the feelings of one he so much ve¬ 
nerated. But, at last, the parental assent was 
given, and the elder Buckminster preached Ms 
son’s Ordination sermon. 

His health, however, was uncertain. For four 
or five years he had suffered from slight epilep¬ 
tic attacks, and Ms fond and admii-ing parish, 
alarmed by their recurrence, proposed a voyage to 
Europe. He went in 1806 and returned in 1807; 
but though the interval of relaxation thus afford¬ 
ed him refreshed his strength and increased both his 
resources and his earnestness to use them, no per- 
iimnent improvement in his health followed. Hor 
did he misinterpret the sad signs of such a visita¬ 
tion. On the contrary, from memoranda found 
among his papers, as well as from letters to Ms 
father, it is plain that he understood the usual re¬ 
sults of the terrible malady with which he was 
afflicted,and foresaw the probable decay and wreck 
of Ms brilliant powers. But, though he always 


felt that he was standing on the threshold of the 
most awful of human calamities, and that he might 
be required to linger out a life gloomier than the 
grave, he never lost his alacrity in the perform¬ 
ance of labors however humble or however ardu¬ 
ous, and walked firmly and gladly onward in the 
path of duty, as if neither danger nor darkness 
were before Mm. 

But, at last, the summons came—^not with the 
dreadful warning he had feared, but with a single, 
crushing blow. He died in Boston June 9,1812, at 
noon, after only a few days of unconscious illness; 
and his father, who was then inVermont journey¬ 
ing for his health, died the next morning, without 
the least knowledge on his own part, or on the part 
of those near him, that his son was even indispos¬ 
ed, but saying, almost with his last breath, “ My 
son Joseph is dead!” adding when assured that 
he must have dreamed it; “ JSTo, I have not slept 
nor dreamed—he is dead;” a circumstance, 
which, however much men were persuaded that 
it was an accidental coincidence, i)roduced an 
electric effect at the time, and will be remember¬ 
ed among the strangest of the few facts of its 
class that are recorded on unquestionable testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr. Buckminster was only twenty-eight years 
old when he died. He was ordained as a clergy¬ 
man before he was twenty-one, and having been 
absent in Europe eighteen months, the proper term 
of Ms public service was only aJ)out five years and 
a half. The period was certainly short; and when 
to this is added his youth, we may well be surpris¬ 
ed at the large space he filled in the interests of 
the community while he lived, and the permanent 
results he produced as a scholar and public teacher. 

As a scholar, ho did more to revive and esta¬ 
blish in New England a love for classical litera- 
time, than any man of his time. The period 
during which the study of the great Greek and 
Roman masters was in favor, and when such a 
book as the ‘‘ Pietas et Gratulatio” of 1761 could 
be produced at Harvard College, was gone by. 
The Revolution, its trials and consequences, had 
impaired the authority of such studies, and they 
had well nigh died out. His essays and reviews, 
above forty in number, scattered through the 
Boston Monthly Antliology—a publication which 
did good service to the cause of letters between 
1803 and 1811, and out of which, not witliout his 
efficient help, ^ew the Boston Athenssum,—show 
beyond all doubt Ms earnest efforts in this direc¬ 
tion, When ho was in Europe in 1806-7, he col¬ 
lected a larger and more choice library of the 
ancient classics than was then possessed by any 
other private individual in the United States, and 
thus set the decisive example which has since 
been so well followed. If we add to this, that he 
not only invited young scholars to the freest use 
of its treasui'es, but by his advice and example 
showed them how best to profit by his kindness, 
it will be understood why it is not too much to 
say, that the first impulse to that pursuit of classi¬ 
cal accomplishments in Boston and its neighbor¬ 
hood, wMch is still recognised there, is due more 
to him and to Ms library, than to any other cause 
whatever. 

His apparatus for the illustration of the Scrip¬ 
tures in their original langu£^es, and for tho study 
of Biblical criticism, constituted, however, tho 
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most important part of his collection of books. In 
this branch of Imowledge, his discussions in the 
Amthology and General Repository led the way 
for that careful philological learning which now 
prevails so generally in our schools of divinity. 
As a foundation for this, Mr. "Wm. Wells, at 
Buckminster’s urgent desire, and under his super¬ 
intendence, published in 1809 an edition of Gries- 
bach’s Manual Greek Testament;—^the first in¬ 
stance of a Greek book printed with becoming care 
and accuracy in the United States,* and si& we 
suppose the only instance of a Greek book ordered 
in considerable numbers from this side of the At¬ 
lantic, to supply the demand of British scholars, 
because it had not so early been published in Eng¬ 
land. It was he too, who, by the consent of aU, 
was appointed as the first lecturer on the founda¬ 
tion laid in Harvard College by the elder Dexter, 
to promote a more critical knowledge of Sacred 
Literature—a duty for which he was just preparing 
himself when he was suddenly cut off by death. 
In short, it was he who first took the study of 
the Hew Testament from the old basis on which 
it had rested during the poor discussions and con¬ 
troversies of the latter half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when little more learning was asked for than 
was to be found in such books as Campbell’s Gos¬ 
pels and Macknight’s Epistles; and placed it on 
the solid foundation of the text of the He^y Testa¬ 
ment, as settled by MiU, Wetstein, and Griesbach, 
and as elucidated by the labors of Michaelis, 
Marsh, and Rosenmuller, and by the safe and wise 
learning of Grotius, Leclerc, and Simon. It has 
been permitted to few persons to render so consi¬ 
derable a service to the cause of Christianity in 
onr Western World. 

But Mr. Buckminster’s great popular success 
was as a public preacher. His personal appear¬ 
ance, and particularly the beauty of his counte¬ 
nance, beaming with intelligence and goodness; his 
voice remarkable for its sweetness and solemnity; 
and his gracious manner, natural almost to care¬ 
lessness, but marked with great earnestness, espe¬ 
cially in his devotional services—all these circum¬ 
stances favored, no doubt, the effect of his dis¬ 
courses as they were delivered. But we now 
judge them only as compositions which the press 
has given to the world to be estimated according 
to their appropriateness to the purpose for which 
they were prepared, and according to their intrin¬ 
sic literary merits. He published only four dur¬ 
ing his lifetime; a short address at the ordination 
of his firiend the Rev. Charles Lowell, in 1806; a 
sermon on the death of Gov. Sullivan, who was 
his parishioner, in 1808; his brilliant Discourse 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Cambridge, 
in 1809; and in 1811, a sermon on the death of the 
Rev, Wm. Emerson, with whose religious society 
his own was much connected. But after his death 
twenty-four of his sermons wore selected and pub¬ 
lished, in 1814, with a memoir of his life, by his 
friend the Rev, S. 0. Thatcher, to which, in 1829, 
another volume was added, containing twenly- 
two; and in 1839, the Whole, with some extracts 
from his MSS. that had previously appeared in a 


♦ The first Greek type xised in the tTnited States ms nsed^ 
printing an original Greek ode and an original Greek elegy, 
Doth by Stephen Sewall, afterwards t^rofossor of Hebrew m 
Harvard Oolfeg©. This was in 1761, at Boston. 
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religious periodical, were published together in 
two volumes. They are all carefully written, or 
at least they seem to he so; and yet they were 
aU prepared when he was between twenty and 
twenty-eight years old, as the hurried demands of 
duty called for them; and they were all necessa¬ 
rily given to the press withont that final revision 
by their author, which is always so important. 

Before his time,the sermons ofKew England had 
been chiefly doctrinal, and generally either dull or 
metaphysical; and, although a different style of 
preaching, one more practical and more marked 
with literary grace and religious sensibility, had 
begun to prevail in Boston and its neighborhood, 
before Mr. Buckminster appeared, yet only oc¬ 
casional discourses of the sort had been published; 
and the volume of his sermons printed in 1814 
undoubtedly gave the decisive and the guiding 
impulse to the better manner that has prevailed 
since.* 

BAVm HOrFMAH. 

This distingnished jurist and scholar was a native 
of Maryland, born in the city of Baltimore Deo. 
25, 1784, of a family eminent for its literary ac¬ 
complishments. He early devoted himself to the 
study of the law, and was for a long time one of 
its leading practitioners in the state. Incited by 
a love of the profession and an ardent desire for 
its advancement, he spared neither labor nor 
means to advance its interests. The position 



which he held for nearly twenty years, from 1817 
to 1886, as Professor of Law in the University of 
Maryland, enabled him to render his accomplish¬ 
ments as a scholar directly available in this di¬ 
rection. He illustrated the study of the law in 
a series of publications; the first of which, is¬ 
sued in 1817, was his Course of Legal Study^ a 
work which secured the respect of the soundest 
legal judgments; Marshall, Kent, Story, and De 
"Witt Clinton, and other eminent authorities at 
home and abroad, bestowing their commendations 
on it for the method and acumen of its conception 
and execution. This work re-appeared in an en¬ 
larged and improved form in 1836. His next publi- 


* Mr. Buckminster’s principal publications in the poriodicals 
of his time are 

1805 Review of Miller’s Retrospect of the xviii cent; in the 
Cambridge Literary Miso^lany—his first appearance as 
an author. 

1806 Review of the Salem Sallust; the first ancient classic 
printed in the United States, with original Latin pre&ce 
and notes. Boston Anthology, vol. ii. 

1808 Review of Logan’s Translation of Cicero’s Oato Major, 
puhllshed by Dr. Franklin, Philadelphia, IT-W^he first 
translation of an andent classic made and printed In the 
United States, Three artides in the Boston Anthology, 
voL V. _ 

1808,1809,1811. Articles on Griesbach’s New Testament in 
the Boston Anthology, vola v. vtandx., andlntneGene- 
ral Repository and Review, Cambridge^ vol i 
1812 Translation from Scflblensner’a Lecdcon, with notes. His 
last publication. 

We are Indebted for tbiB notice of Buopcmlnster to the pen of 
Mr. George Ticknor, of Boston. It beeJn. reduced from a 
biographical review whl<ih he publidied in the Qhrlstlaii Exami¬ 
ner for September, 18^. 
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cation was the Legal Outlines in 1836, a succinct 
and elaborate exposition of the practice and stady 
of the law. The next year Mr. Hoffinan admitted 
the public to a participation of some of his indi¬ 
vidual moods and humors, the result of his study 
of books and the world, in his volume of Essays, 
&at\iX^(iMiiscellaneo'ii8 TTiougJits onMen^ Manners^ 
and Tilings^ hy Anthony Grumbler^ of Grumble- 
ton Rail, Fsq. A second volume, which may be 
regarded as a sequel to this, followed in 1841, 
Viator; or a Peep into my Rote Pooh, A pas¬ 
sage from the dedication of the latter to Thomas 
D’Oyly, Esq., seijeant at law, London, will exhibit 
the author’s motive and the general complexion 
of his thoughts. “ It is one of a series on a great 
variety of topics *, the whole being designed to be 
illustrative and somewhat corrective of what is 
called the new school, and to portray the un- 
happy influences of the present mania in litera¬ 
ture over men, manners, and things, as they ap¬ 
pear, chietly on this side of the broad Atlantic— 
and also to recall readers to some retro-^pect of 
by-gone days; and finally, to contrast them with 
that fashionable ultraism so prevalent here, and 
which is no less obvious in our law, government, 
morals, and religion, tlian it manifestly is in our 
popular literature.” Though in tlie form of light 
literature these books, in a pleasant way, contain 
various important discussions of law, art, religion, 
literature, in a style of popular philosophy. They 
are the productions of a lover of books and of 
men. The brief aphonstic essay was an especial 
favorite of the autlior. In the words of the 
motto of his Note Book, from Butler— 

’Tis in hooks the chief 
Of all perfections to he plain and brief 

In the preface of his “ Introductory Letters” 
(1837) he mentions that This volume, together 
with the two editions of the author’s Course of 
Legal Study, and his Legal Outlines, as also his 
Moot Court Decisions^ and Abridgment of Lord 
Cohere Reports, with Notes, will afford, os he 
hopes, sufficient evidence, were any needed, that 
in 'breoHng up the law professorship, the trus¬ 
tees have done the author no little ii\justice, and 
themselves no great credit.” The two last- 
named, “ Moot Court Decisions” and “ Coke’s Re¬ 
ports,” were prepared for the press, but never 
published. The manuscripts are now in posses¬ 
sion of his family, by whom they may at some 
future time be given to the world. 

In 1846 he published, in Philadelphia, Legal 
BmU^ being a condensation of the leading ideas 
as relating to Professional PepoTtmen% contain¬ 
ed in “ A Course of Legal Study,” with tlie addi¬ 
tion of “Some Counsel to Law Students.” In 
the preface to this book, Mr. Hoffiuan says:— 

“ It has been suggested to the author to publish 
separately, in a small manud, the following ob¬ 
servations on Professional Deportment, which 
forms a division in the second volume of the 
work (Legal Study). This suggestion is acqui¬ 
esced in from a deep conviction that the high 
tone of the bar has suffered some impairment, 
consequent upon its immense increase in this 
country within the last ten years—a cause^ as 
well as effect of the lamentable fact alluded to. 
Suoh a little * Yade Mecum,’ it is thought, might 
often prove useful, where the lajrger work might I 


not be found; and with a sincere desire to do aU 
the good to so noble a profession that may be in 
the author’s humble competency, he now submits 
this little volume.” 

In this short space may he found a fair expo¬ 
sition of the ruling motives of the life of this 
I amiable and accomplished gentleman. In all the 
excitements of professional contests, or in the 
privacy of social life, the same sentiments seem 
to have been breathed. To elevate, to refine, to 
bring into closer connexion those with whom he 
had business or social relation, was with him a 
great source of pleasure; and there is apparent, 
everywhere in his writings known to the pub¬ 
lic, and in his private correspondence, a sin¬ 
cere and earnest desire to soften and ameliorate 
in every possible way, the hard and forbidding 
aspect presented to the beginner in his struggle 
with the world. 

After the termination of his law professorship, 
Mr. Hoffman, with a view to relaxation, visited 
England and the Continent, where he remained 
for about two years. Upon his return he entered 
into the political campaign then pending, favor¬ 
ing with great earnestness the election of Gene¬ 
ral Harrison to the presidency, and was chosen 
one of the senatorial electors from the State of 
Maryland. Upon ihe conclusion of the contest 
he settled in Philadelphia, resuming the practice 
of the law, remaining in that city until 1847, in 
the fall of which year he again visited Europe, 
with a view to the completion of the great work 
of his life, entitled Chronicles selected from the 
Originals of Gartaphilus^ the Wandering Jexo. 
Dmung his residence in London ho wrote a num¬ 
ber of able articles, explaining the political and 
social economy of the U. S. government and 
people, which were published in the London 
Times,, and were highly esteemed as truthful and 
reliable expositions of the subjects which they 
treated. The first volumes of tiie Oartaphilus 
were published in London, in 1853, by Bosworth, 
in an original style. The design and object of the 
work was to represent, in as compact and inte¬ 
resting view as possible, the History of the World, 
from the time of our Lord to the present; at 
the same time leading the mind of the reader 
into a more full understanding and consideration 
of the position of the different nations, tlicir 
modes of goverament, and many other interest¬ 
ing subjects,—hut more particularly showing the 
condition of the different religious sects—^Iheir 
rise, causes, success, and the events wliich fol¬ 
lowed—altogether forming a view of the moat 
important changes in the positions of the nations 
since the commencement of the Ohristiau ora. 
This end is supposed to have been attained 
through the agency of Oartaphilus (the Wander¬ 
ing Jew). The tradition is taken up hy the 
author, and carried successfully through the 
whole work. The hook was originally intended 
to occupy six quarto volumes, two of which, as 
before raeutioned, had been published, and the 
third printed in proof save about one hundred 
and twenty pages, of which the manuscript was 
prepared and ready for the press at the time of 
the death of Mr. H. These three volumes in¬ 
clude the first series, the second volume bring¬ 
ing the “ chronicles ” down to the year of grace 
578 * 
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Of tlie second series (of three volumes, making 
the six) a great portion of the manuscript had 
heen prepared, hut not corrected. 

This work, Avhich in extent of reading is wor¬ 
thy to rank with the folios of an earlier day, 
shows the curious tastes and literary diligence of 
the autlior. He was always a careful conserva¬ 
tor of antiquity; nor did he neglect the present, 
as the valuable collections of his library, which 
at several instalments have been disposed of to 
the public, and are now gathered in various pub¬ 
lic and private libraries, have fully witnessed. 

He returned to this country from England in 
December, 1853, and became engaged in the ar¬ 
rangement of his private affairs, which long 
absence from the country had made a source of 
some solicitude. In the proper forwarding of 
this purpose he was much occupied in travelling. 
While on a visit to Hew York, in 1854, he died 
suddenly of apoplexy, Hovember 11th of that 
year. His remains were taken to Baltimore for 
interment. 

Ml*. Hoffman had received, during his life, a 
number of honorary degrees from different insti¬ 
tutions of learning in this country and Europe, 
the principal of which were that of LL.D., from 
the University of Maryland; aljo a like degree 
from the University of Oxford, England; and 
that of Juris Utri. Doct. Gottingen, be^idcs 
other honorary degrees from several societies 
of Smantsy 

PAMB AND ADrrHORSHrP--iFEOM THB INTEODVOnON TO 
“ VIATOE.” 

In the following pages my readers will find I have, 
in some degree, consulted the prevalent taste, by 
endeavouring, occasionally^ to convey my moi*al, or 
instruction, as the case may be, in something after 
the fashion of a tale! and, when this is not the case, 
by imparting to each theme as much of life and ease 
as may consist witli the nature of my topics—and of 
my own nature. And yet truly, I have never seen 
any reason why the gravest, nay, even the most re¬ 
condite subjects, may not be popularly, and some¬ 
times even sportively handled; and I believe that 
the writings of the philosophers, of the school-men, 
and even of the early fathers of the “ mother chui’ch,” 
might be thus dealt with, and profitably withal, yet 
without the least disparagement of their dignity— 
and that when so taken up, our mr/ace readers may 
thus gam some knowledge of facts and opinions in 
forgotten literature and science, that otherwise might 
never have reached them I Be this as it may, I shall 
complete my series, in my own way, both as to mat¬ 
ter and manner, justly hoping, but not ardently crav¬ 
ing, that if in the present day and generation, very 
many should be disposed humourously to say of me— 

Our author thus with stuff'd sufladency, 

Of all omnigenous omniscioncy, 

Bogan (as who would not begin, 

That had, like him, so much within?) 

To lot it out in books of all sorts, 

In duodecimos, large and small sorts I— 

the generation after it may possibly exclaim, "Oh 
Yandal age, now gone by 1 it was not given to thee, 
whilst in the cartilage^ to be nourished on the pith 
and marrow of that author; but we, who are now 
in the muscle and bone of maturity, profit by his 
counsels, and take just pride in his old-fashioned 
wisdom.” And thus is it that authors do sometimes 
take comfort unto themselves, even at the moment 
that some Zoilus would deprive them of this most 
beiiign self-complacency. 


But, you all remember how, some thirty centuries 
ago, a powerful monarch, and the wisest of men, thus 
chronicles a lesson of humility for all authors—one 
that is, and will be, equally true in all past, present, 
and future ages— “ my son be a<fmonuAedr— of making 
BOOKS there is no end—much study is a weariness of 
the Jlesh” And yet it would seem strange that in 
his day, when printing, stereotypes, and steam-press¬ 
es were wholly unknown, Solomon should have had 
reason to feel so strongly the vanity, and absolute 
nothingness of authorship! "Where are now the 
works, nay even the names of the myiuads who then 
toiled for fame, if, for a bubble so perishable, they 
did toil, which hath ever seemed to me a most unpm- 
losopliieal libel against the whole fraternity of au¬ 
thors, from Solomon’s to the present day ? I cannot 
harbour the thought that the love of fame ever 
guided the pen of any author, he he a maker of pri¬ 
mers or of folios, and whether he were a Parley or a 
Shakespeare, a Pinnock or a Milton, a Buz or a 
Bacon, a Jack Downing or a Hewton I—^but contra¬ 
riwise, I do verily opine, that nearly every other 
conceivable motive, rather than the love of praise, 
either present or posthumous, has attended them 
throughout their labours of the pen! To recount 
the incitements that may prompt and nourish au¬ 
thorship, would itself require a volume, in whicli 
fame, however, would occupy but an insignificant 
section. Even in Lord Byron, it was the dread of 
ennui, an indomitable imagination, a partial misan¬ 
thropy, or rather a disgust towards some men and 
things, a strong love of satire, an arrogant contempt 
of ignorance and of folly—and, in fine, a thousand 
other motives which stimulated his pen more con¬ 
stantly and fervently, than any regard for " golden 
opinions.” And though the noble author has said, 

'Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print; 

A book's a book, although theie's nothing in't; 

yet all know the spirit with which this couplet was 
written, and that no one was less inclined than his 
lordship, to practise what he so much condemned in 
others. The truth is, fame is the last and least of all 
the motives that lead to authorship of any kind— 
and if the lives of Voltaire—of Lope de Vega—of 
Bacon—of Sir "Walter Scott, nay of all other volu¬ 
minous writers, be closely examined, I cannot but 
think it would he found that much stronger, and 
more numerous incitements, than the praises of men, 
led them on from small beginnings to great results, 
in authorship. Young, in his epistle to Pope, has 
recor<led some of the motives; and he might have 
easily filled his poetical letter with them. 

Some write confin'd by physio; some by debt; 

Some, for ’tis Sunday; some because ’tis wet; 

Another wntes becaa*?e his father writ. 

And proves himself a bastard by his wit. 

And I may add, some write because they are the 
merriest crickets that chirp; others, lest they should 
be drowned in their own gall, did they not periodi¬ 
cally vent their spleen; some write from mere reple¬ 
tion of learning; others from doubts wh ether they pos¬ 
sess any I With some, composition is scarce an intel¬ 
lectual toil, but affords them the highest mental grati¬ 
fication ; with others, it is a labour essential to the 
fixation of their thoughts, and to the asoeitainraent 
of Idieir own resources; some, without the least alloy 
of selfishness, are actuated solely by the hope of be¬ 
nefiting their readers; others are prompted by 
every other selfish consideration, save that of feme. 
Be the motive, however, what it may, no author, in 
our day, judging from the past, can repose with 
much confidence, on securing the grateful remem¬ 
brance of future ages. Dr. Johnson was the idol of 
his day, and for haft a generation after I but his Die- 
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tionary, 'which m-ade him, now reposes on many 
shelves, as mere Jead lumber; and even our scho¬ 
lars seem to delight in demonstrating his etymolo¬ 
gical ignorances! Who, of tliis nineteenth century, 
now reads the Rambler ?—not one in ten thousand! 
Who, as in former days, now with delight pore over 
his truly admirable Lives of the Poets ? ot one, in 
as many hundred—^his poetry ? one here and there— 
his Miscellaneous Works? scarce any! And so of 
Milton, Pope, Bolingbroke, Goldsmith, with the ex¬ 
ception of bis Yiear of Wakefield; and Hume, like¬ 
wise, excepting his History of England. Who now 
reads Spenser—Chaucer—^Ben Jonson—Havenant— 
G-lover—^Marvell—Daniel—Cartwright—^Hurdis— 
Chamberlayne—Sir Philip Sidney—Sir John Suck¬ 
ling, or even the best among the early English dra¬ 
matic writers ?—^few, very few 1 And, may we not 
with truth ask, are not the plays, even of the im¬ 
mortal bard of Avon, comparatively but little read, 
and still less often enacted; and have they not re¬ 
cently sought more genial realms, and become more 
familiar to Geiman, than even to English ears? 
Well hath Spenser exclaimed— 

How many great ones may remembered be, 

MThich in thtfir days most famously did flounsb, 

Of whom no word w’e bear, nor sian now see, 

But as things wip'd with sponge do pensh I 

GTJLIAN C. VEEPL-tHCK 

GtnxiiT CEo:^EMEXI^’■ VEEPLAifCK, E name which 
in itself indicated its owner’s descent from the 
founders of the Empire State, was born in the 
city of ETew York. He was one of the class of 
1801, of Columbia College, and affcerwai*ds de¬ 
voted himself to the law. 

After being admitted to the Bar, Mr. Verplanok 
assed several years in Europe. On his return, 
e became interested in politics, and was elected 
a member of the State Legislature. In 1818 he 
delivered the first of the series of public ad¬ 
dresses t»n which his literary reputation is mainly 
founded. In this discourse, pronounced on the 
anniversary of the New York Historical Society, 
after lamenting the prevalent lack of interest in 
the hist »ry of the country manifested by Ms fel¬ 
low citizens, he announces as his theme The Early 
European Eriends of America, In pursuance of 
this subject he introduces well sketched portraits 
of Las Casas, Williams, Lord Baltimore, Penn, 
Locke, Oglethorpe, Berkeley, and Hollis. From 
these names he passes to a tribute to the virtues 
of the Dutch and the Huguenots, and an enforce¬ 
ment of their claims to American gratitude. The 
comment which tMs portion of the discourse 
occasioned, furnishes sufficient evidence of the 
popular ignorance on the subject, and the need 
of the orator’s exei’tions to arouse his fellow- 
townsmen to an assertion of the at least equal 
claims of their progenitors to those of any ottier 
portion of the Union, to the honor of having 
established the principles and the prosperity, the 
wise theory and successful practice of our con¬ 
federacy. Mr. yerplanck’s address passed through 
several editions, and secured him the respect of 
the friends of American Mstory throughout the 
land. In the following year a little volume of 
political verse, Tlie State Triwwmate^ a Foliti- 
ml Tale^ and The Fpietles of Brevet Major 
FM(eirFuf \ appeared anonymously. Its author- 
a3^P has never been claimed, but Mr. Terplanck 
Iiaa usually received the credit of having had the 
chief hand in its production. The satire is prin- 


’ cipally levelled at the laudation of De Witt Clin- 
! ton by bis party friends, and contains a close 
I review of the governor’s literary pretensions. 
The volume is plentifully garnished with polego- 
mena, notes, and other scholastic trimmings h/ 
j Scriblerm Buely^ LL,D, Among the squibs of 
the town wits of this period is a clever brochure, 
I attributed to Y'erplanck, on the inauguration of 
I Dr. Hosack as President of the New York Histo- 
' rical Society. It is entitled, Froces Yerlal of the 
I Ceremony of Imtallation. The distinguished 
j political and other local celebrities of the day are 
i introduced as a conmiittee of arrangement, seve- 
I rally taking part in the grand ceremonial. 

! General Jacob Morton, Dr. Valentine Mott, the 
learned Dr. Graham, and other city magnates, 
tender various addresses in doggrel Latin. Mr. 
Simpson, of the Park Theatre, acts as stage 
manager for the ceremony. At an important 
stage of the proceedings, after a com'se of ap¬ 
plause, music, and punch, the oath of office is 
thus ludicrously administered in the investiture 
of the new incumbent, who was the successor of 
Clinton, upon whom much of the satire turns, in 
the office— 

Juras Clinton adorare, 

Piff—^paff—puffere, et laudare. 

To wMch the President shall reply,— 

Jure Clinton adorare, 

Piff—paff—puffere, et laudare. 

This was printed anonymously, for the use of 
the membei’s,” in 1820.* In the same year, Mr. 
Yeiplanck was ebairinan of the Committee on 
Education, in the legislature. He soon after ac¬ 
cepted the pofes&orship of the Evidences of 
Christianity in the General Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary, and, in 1824, published JSesaye on the 
Mature and Uses of the Various Bvid&ncee of 
Revealed Religion,\ 

In this work, in addition to the usual historical 
argument of the authenticity of the Soriptnres 
from the testimony of mankind, the agreement of 
prophecy with the events which have occurred 
since its promulgation, the harmony of the four 
Evangelists, and other points of a like character, 
the author brings in evidence the adaptation of 
the Christian rdigion to the felt requirements of 
the mind of man, two lines of ar^ment which 
have generally been separately urged, but which 
our author rightly regards as mutually aiding 
one another. This work, while close in its argu¬ 
ment, is written in a fluent and elegant manner. 
It was followed in the succeeding year by An 
BJasa/y on the Doctrine of Contracts,X The 

♦ The cllqua of wits did not onjoy the joke entirely by 
themselves A sharp volley had been previously fired into 
their camp in a pamphlet, also anonymous, from the other 
(Side, heanng the title, “An Account of Abimeleoh Coody and 
other Celebrated Writers of New York: in a Letter from a 
Traveller to his Friend in South Carolina,” This hoars date 
January, 1816. It was a defence of the grave and honorable 
pursuits of the members of the Historical and Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and of Clinton In particular, who was 
understood to he its author, and who had at least an eauid 
talent with his opponents in the satiric^ line, as his newspaper 
management of the celebrated “forty thieves” witnesseo. 

+ New York, Chas. Wiley. 18^ 8vo. pn. 281. 
t An Essay on the Dootruie of Contracts; being on Inquliy 
how Contracts are Affected In Law and Morals^f Conceal¬ 
ment, Error, or Inadequate Price. By Gnllan 0. v erplanck. 
Quod SBMPBB ^quum et Bonum, jits dieltur. 1.11, 

iU e# Jwre, New York: G. & 0. Oarvill. 1826, 8vo. 
pp. 384 
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autlior’s object in this treatise is to settle, so far 
as may be, “ the nature and de^ee of equality 
required in contracts of mutual interest, as weU 
in reference to inadequacy of price, as to the more 
perplexing difBculty of inequality of knowledge.” 
The usually received maxim of cazeat emptor 
he conceives to be unsound, and urges that the 
laws regulating insurance, by which the owner 
of the property is bound to furnish the under¬ 
writer with the fullest information touching its 
character and hazards, should be extended to 
cases of bargain and sale, in which the avowed 
interest of both parties is to furnish an equiva¬ 
lent in value. In the sale of articles whose value 
is not determinable, or where the buyer receives 
no guarantee and purchases on that condition, 
such information is not obligatory on the seller, 
nor is he bound to refund in case of a sudden rise 
or fall in the article after the sale, which neither 
anticipated with certainty at the time. The 
essay was occasioned by a desire to check the 
spirit of speculation which has so often run riot 
over the American community, and the author, 
at its outset, makes special reference to a purchase 
of tobacco in New Orleans, by a party who had 
possession of the fact of a treaty of peace having 
been signed between the United States and Great 
Britain, at the depressed market price of the 
commodity. As soon as the news on which the 
purchaser traded was known to the seller, he 
brought suit to recover the property. The sale 
was finally pronounced valid by Ohief-justioe 
Marshall. 

In 1825 Mr. Yerplanck was elected Member of 
Oo^ess from the city of New York. He re¬ 
mained in the House of Representatives for eight 
years, and, though seldom appearing as a speaker, 
was prominent in many measures of importance, 
and especially in the advocacy of the hill extend¬ 
ing the term of copyright from twenty-eight to 
forty-two years. At the close of the session (that 
of 1830-1) in which this measure was passed, Mr. 
Yerplanck received the well merited compliment 
of a public dinner from “a number of citizens 
distin^ished for the successful cultivation of 
letters and the arts.”* The theme of his speech 
on the occasion was The Law of Literary Pro¬ 
perty, It is included in his collected discourses. 
In this he maintains that the right in the product 
of inteUeotual is the same as in that of manual 
labor. 

In 1827 Yerplanck, Sands, and Bryant united 
in the production of an Annual, called The Talis¬ 
man, It was illustrated with engravings fi.'om 
pictures by American artists, and continued for 
three successive years. In 1833 the volumes 
were republished with the title of Miscellanies 
first puhlished under the name of The Talisman^ 
by G. 0. Yerplanck, W. 0. Bryan^ and Robert 0. 
Sands.t These volumes contain some of the 
choicest productions of their distinguished au¬ 
thors. Many have since appeared in the col¬ 
lected writings of Bryant and Sands. One of 
the pleasant papers which may be readily from 
subject and style traced to Yerplanck’s pen, 
is devoted to EeminiBcenees of Ifm Yor\ always 


* Note la Dlscoarses and Addrosses, by G-. 0. VeipUabk, 
p. 216 . ^ r 

t 8 volfi. 18mo. Elam Bliss: New x ork, 1888. 


an inviting theme in his hands. In 1833 a volume 
of Discourses and Addresses on Suljezts of 
American History^ Arts^ and Literature^ ty 
Grulian 0. Yerplanck^ appeared from the press of 
the Harpers.* It contains, in addition to the Ad¬ 
dresses already spoken of, an eulogy of Lord 
Baltimore; an address on the Fine Arts; a Tribute 
to the Memory of Daniel H. Barnes a well kncwn 
schoolmaster of New York, in which he does 
justice to the calling as well as the individual; an 
address at Columbia College on the distinguished 
graduates of that institution, among whom he 
particularizes Hamilton, Ja}’, Robert R. Living¬ 
ston, De Witt Clinton,! Gouverneur Morris, and 
Dr Mason. The volume closes with an address 
before the Mercantile Library Association, some¬ 
what similar in purpose to a lecture delivered 
near the close of the same year before the 
Mechanics’ Institute,t which contains an admi¬ 
rable enforcement of the mntnal dependence of 
art and science, the toil of the brain and the toil 
of the muscle, on one another, and the importance 
to the business and working man of literature as 
a rational recreation as well as practical instructor 
in his career. 

In 1833, Mr. Yerplanck also delivered a dis¬ 
course, The Bight Moral Influence and Use of 
Liberal Studies^ at the commencement of Geneva 
College, Aug. 7, 1833; and in 1834, on a similar 
occasion at Union College, spoke on the Injiueme 
of Moral Causes upon Opinion^ Science^ and Lite¬ 
rature. In 1836, he delivered one of the most 
celebrated of his discourses, The American 
^holar^% at Union College. The object of this 
production is to show that the mental activity of 
America, the general dissemination of intelli¬ 
gence, the open path to every species of intellec¬ 
tual distinction, more than counterbalance the 
opportunities for scholastic retirement, in which 
the new is as yet inferior to the old world. The 
student is warned to build his career in reference 
to the sphere of its employment, and not risk his 
happiness and nsefulness by an inordinate longing 
for, or imitation of^ models formed under different 
circumstances of age, society, and soil. 

In 1844, the first number of an edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, edited by Mr. Yerplanck, 


♦ 12mo. pp. 257. 

t In his remarks on Clinton he has a handsome aUnsion to 
forgetfulness of old difficulties 

** The memory of Be Witt Clinton, the first graduate of onr 
Alm a. Mater after tiie peace of 1788, ia another brilliant and 
treasured possession of this college. After the numerous 
tributes wmch have so recently been paid to bis zneznory, and 
especially that luminous view of his chaiacter as a scholar and 
a statesman, as Uie promoter of good education and useful im¬ 
provement, contained In the discourse lately delivered from 
mis place by Professor Eenwiob, anything I could now say 
on the same subject would be but useless repetition. Else 
would 1 gladly pay the homage due to his eminent and lasting 
services, and honour that lofty ambition which taught him to 
look to designs of grand utility, and to their succesShl execu¬ 
tion, as his arts of gaining or redeeming the confidence of a 
generous and public-spirited people. Por whatever of pariy 
animosity might have ever blinded me to his merits, had dlM 
away' long before his death; and I could now utter his mnest 
praises without the imputation of hollow pretence from otwars, 
or the mortifying consciousness In my own breast, of iende> 
ine unwilling and twidy Justice to noble designs and great 
public service.” „ , ^ 

t Bectare Introductory to the Course of SdenjMc Leisures 
before the Meehaaics' Institute of the ^7“ ^ 

Nov. 27,1888, By <3-uHan 0. Yerplanck. New York : 
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appeared. The publication was completed in 
1847, forming three large octavo volumes,* The 
object of the publishers was to combine in the 
pictorial department, the attractions of the care¬ 
ful historic^ drawings of scenes and costumes of 
Planche and Harvey with the imaginative de¬ 
signs of Kenny Meadows, which had recently 
appeared in the Londijn editions of Knight and 
Tyas. Mr. Verplanck’s labors consist of a revi¬ 
sion of the text, in which he has, in some cases, 
introduced readings varying from those of the 
ordinary editions, of selections from the notes of 
former editors, and the addition of others from 
his own pen. An excellent and novel feature of 
the latter is found in the care with which he has 
pointed out in the text several of the colloquial 
expressions often called Americanisms, which, 
out of use ill England, have been preserved in i 
this country. Mr. Verplanok has also given ori- j 
ginal prefaces to the plays, which, like the notes, ! 
have the ease and finish common to all his pro- | 
duotions. His comments are judicious, and he 
has drawn his information from the best sources, j 

Mr. Teriilanck has for many years divided his i 
time between the city of Kew York and his j 
ancestral homestead at FishkiU Landing on the 
Hudson, a well preserved old mansion, in which 
the Society of the Cincinnati was founded. He 
is one of the Commissioners of Emigration of the 
city, a member of the vestry of Trinity church, 
and is the incumbent of many other positions 
of trust and usefulness. He preserves in a hale 
old age the clear ruddy complexion with the 
activity of youth. 

XHB MOXHES Airn THB 8CnOOLMASTEB.t 

Of what incalculable influence, for good or for 
evil upon the dearest interests of society, must be 
the estimate entertained for the character of the 
great body of teachers, and the consequent respect¬ 
ability of the individuals who compose it. 

iK * « # # * 

"What else is there in the whole of our social sys¬ 
tem of such extensive and powerful operation on 
the national character ? There is one other influence 
more powerful, and but one. It is that of the 
Moram Hie forms of a free government, the 
provisions of wise legislation, the schemes of the 
statesman, the sacrifices of the patriot, are as nothing 
compared with these. If the future citizens of our 
repm>lic are to be worthy of their rich inheritance, 
they must be made so principally through the virtue 
and intelligence of their Mothers. It is in the 
school of maternal tenderness that the kind affections 
must be first roused and made habitual—^the early 
sentiment of piety awakened and rightly directed— 
the sense of duty and moral responsibihty unfolded 
and enlightened. But next in rank and in efficacy 
to that pure and holy som*ce of moral influence is 
that of the Schoolmaster. It is powerful already. 
What would it be if in every one of those School 
districts which we now count by annually increas¬ 
ing thousands, there were to be found one teacher 
well-informed wi^out pedantry, religious without 
bigotry or fanaticism, proud ana fond of his profes- 

* Shakespeare’s Plays: with his Life. IllnstTated with 
many hundred Wood-cuts, executed hy H. W. Hewet, after 
des^s by Kenny Meadows, Harvey, and oth*'rs. Edited by 
Gnl&n 0. Yciplancfc, IX.I),, with Oriticol Introduction, Notes, 
e^^ original and selected. In 8 vols. Harper & Brothers. 

t From the Tribute to the Memory of Daniel H. Barnes. 


sion, and honoured in the discharge of its duties ? 
How wide would he the intellectual, the moral in¬ 
fluence of such a body of men ? Many such we 
have already amongst us—^men humbly wise and 
obscurely useful, whom poverty cannot depress, nor 
neglect degrade. But to raise up a body of such 
men, as numerous as the wants and the dignity of 
the country demand, their labours must be fitly 
remunerated, and themselves and their calling 
cherished and honoured. 

The schoolmaster’s occupation is laborious and 
ungrateful; its rewards are scanty and precarious. 
He may indeed be, and he ought to be, animated by 
the consciousness of doing good, that best of all con¬ 
solations, that noblest of aU motives. But that too 
must be often clouded by doubt and uncertainty. 
Obscure and inglorious as his daily occupation may 
appear to learned pride or woildly ambition, yet to 
be truly successful and happy, he must he animated 
by the spirit of the same great principles which in¬ 
spired the most illustrious benefactois of mankind. 
ti he bring to his task high talent and rich acquire¬ 
ment, he must be content to look into distant years 
for the proof that his labours have not been wasted 
—^that the good seed which he daily scatters abroad 
does not fall on stony ground and wither away, or 
among thorns, to be choked by the cares, the delu¬ 
sions, or the vices of the world. He must solace his 
toils with the same prophetic faith that enabled the 
greatest of modern philosophers,^ amidst the neglect 
or contempt of his own times, to regard himself as 
sowing the seeds of truth for posterity and the care 
of Heaven. He must arm himself against disap¬ 
pointment and mortification, with a portion of that 
same noble confidence which soothed the greatest 
of modern poets when weighed down by care and 
danger, by poverty, old age, and blindness, still 

-In prophetic dream he saw 

The yoTith unborn, with pious awe, 

Imhibe each virtue from his sacred page. 

He must know and he must love to teach his pu¬ 
pils, not the meagre elements of knowledge, hut the 
secret and the use of their own intellectuS strength, 
exciting and enabling them hereafter to raise for 
themselves the veil which covers the majestic form 
ofTi'uth. He must feel deeply the reverence due 
to the youthful mind fraught with mighty though 
undeveloped energies and tSections, and mysterious 
and eternal destinies. Thence he must have learnt 
I to reverence himself and his profession, and to look 
upon its otherwise ill-requited toils as Iheir own ex¬ 
ceeding great reward. 

If such are the difficulties and the discourage¬ 
ments—such, the duties, the motives, and the con¬ 
solations of teachers who are worthy of that name 
I and trust, how imperious then the obligation upon 
every enlightened citizen who knows and feels the 
value of such men to aid them, to cheer them, and 
to honour them I 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH, 

The author of the Old Oakm Bucket^ was the 
youngest son of a fanner and revolutionary sol¬ 
dier, and was bom at Seituate, Mass., January IS, 
1785, He had but few educational advantages, 
as, according to the memoir prefixed to his poems 
in 1816, no school was taught in the village, ex¬ 
cept during the three winter months; and as a 
mistaken idea of economy always governed tlio 
selection of a teacher, he was generally as ignorant 
as his pupils. 

* Bacon. Serenes potAeHi ac X>eo immorktZV^ 
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Some juvenile verses written by young 'Wood- 
worth attracted the attention of the village cler¬ 
gyman, the Rev. JTehemiah Thomas, who gave 
him a winter’s instruction in the classics, and en¬ 
deavored to raise an amount sufficient to support 
him at college, but without success. He was soon 
after apprenticed to a printer, the trade of liis 
choice, Benjamin Russell the editor and publisher 
of the Columbian Oentinel, Boston. He remain¬ 
ed with his employer a year after the expiration of 
his indentures, and then removed to Hew Haven, 
where he commenced a weekly paper called the 
Bdlei Lettre^ Repository^ of which he was “ edi¬ 
tor, publisher, printer, and (more than once) car¬ 
rier.” The latter duty was probably one of the 
lightest, as the periodical, after exhausting the 
cash received in advance, was discontinued at the 
end of the second month. 



Several of Woodworth’s poems first appeared in 
The Complete Coiffeur; or an Essay on the Art 
of Adorning Hatural and of Creating Aj-tificial 
Beauty. By J. B. M. D. Lafoy, Ladies’ Hair Dress¬ 
er, 1817. This is a small volume of about two 
hundred pages, one half being occupied with a 
Trench translation of the other. M. Lafoy was 
probably ambitious to follow in the footsteps of 
the illustrious Huggins, or perhaps regarded the 
affair as a shrewd mode of advertising. It is to 
be hoped he paid Woodworth well for this lite¬ 
rary job. 

'Woodworth left Hew Haven, and after a brief 
sojourn in Baltimore, removed to Hew York in 
1809. In 1810 be married. During the contest 
of 1812 he conducted a quarto weekly paper en¬ 
titled Tlie TTar, and a monthly Swedenborgian 
magazine. The Halcyon Luminary and Theologi¬ 
cal Repository. Both were nnsnocessful. His 
next literary undertaking was a contract in 1816 
“to write a history of the late war, in the style of 
a romance, to be entitled The Ghampiom of Free¬ 
dom.'^’' The work was commenced in March, and 
the two duodecimos were ready for delivery in 
the following October. It possesses little merit 
as history or novel. 

In 1818, a small volume of Woodworth’s poet¬ 
ical contributions to various periodicals was pub¬ 
lished in Hew York. A second collection appear¬ 
ed in 1826. 

In 1823, he commenced with George P. Morris 
the publication of the HefU) York Jfirror, a peri- 
odicM with which he remained coimeoted for a 
year. He was a frequent contributor of occasional 
verses to the newspapers, and his patriotic songs 
on the victories of the war of 1812 -14, and on 
other occasions, were widely popular. He was 
the author of several dramatic pieces, mostly ope¬ 
ratic, which were produced wilh success. One of 
these, The Forest Rose^ keeps possession of the 
stage, by virtue of the amusing Yankee charac¬ 
ter who is one of the dramatis personse. 

In the latter years of his life he suffered jfeom 
paralysis. A complimentary benefit was given 
to him at the Hational Theatre in Leonard street, | 


j at which W. E. Burton made his first appearance 
' in Hew York. It produced a substantiM result, a 
I gift as acceptable as well deserved, his pecuniary 
I resources being meagre. 

I He died on the 9th of December, 1842. “ The 
I Old Oaken Bucket” is by far the best of his nu¬ 
merous lyrics. It will hold its place among the 
choice songs of the country, 

A-VTCrMNiLl. EEFLECnOyS. 

The season of flowers is fled, 

The pride of the garden decayed. 

The sweets of the meadow are dead. 

And the blushing parterre disarrayed 

The blossom-decked garb of sweet May, 
Enamell’d with hues of delight. 

Is exchanged for a mantle less gay, 

And spangled with colours less bright. 

For sober Pomona has won 
The frolicsome Flora’s domains. 

And the work the gay goddess begun, 

The height of maturity gains. 

But though less delightful to view, 

The charms of ripe autumn appear, 

Than spring’s richly varied hue, 

That infantile age of the year: 

Yet now, and now only, we prove 
The uses by nature designed; 

The seasons were sanctioned to move. 

To please less than profit mankind 

Be^et the lost beauties of May, 

I But the fruits of those beauties enjoy; 

The blushes that dawn with the day, 

Hoon’s splendour will ever destroy. 

How pleasing, how lovely appears 
Sweet infancy, sportive and gay ; 

Its prattle, its smiles, and its tears, 

Like spring, or the dawning of day! 

But manhood’s the season designed 
For wisdom, for works, and for use; 

To ripen the fruits of the mind, 

"Wmch the seeds sown in childhood produce. 

Then infancy’s pleasures regret, 

But the fruits of those plejisures enjoy ; 

Does spring autumn’s bounty beget ? 

So the Man is begun in the Boy. 


TSB PBJUB 07 THS TABLET. 

The pride of the valley is lovely young Ellen, 

Who dwells in a cottage enshrined by a thicket, 
Sweet peace and content are the wealth of her 
dwelling, 

And Truth is the porter that waits at the wicket 

The zephyr that lingers on violet-down pinion, 
With Springs blushing honors delighted to dally, 
He’er breathed on a blossom in Flora’s dominion, 

So lovely as Ellen, the pride of the valley. 

She’s true to her Willie, and kind to her mother, 
Hor riches nor honors can tempt her from dufy; 
Content with her station, she signs for no other. 
Though fortunes and titles have knblt to her 
beauty. 

To me her affections and promise are plighted. 

Our ages are equal, our tempers wifi tally; 

0 moment of rapture, that sees me united 
To lovely young the pride of the valley. 
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THU OU> OjiiKBN BXrOKET, 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child¬ 
hood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild 
wood, 

And^ evexy loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide spreading pond, and the Tnill which stood 
by it. 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were glow¬ 
ing, 

And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing. 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the welL 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 
As, pois’d on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave 
it. 

Though fill’d with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

Aund sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hangs in his well. 

JOHN PIEEPONT. 

The Eev. John Pieepont was born at Litchfield, 
Oonneoticut, April 6, 1785. He is a descendant 
of the Eev. James Pierpont, the second minister 
of New Haven and a founder of Yale College, 
His early years were watched over with great 
care by an excellent mother, to whom he warmly 
expressed his gratitude in his subsequent poems. 
Entering Yale College he completed his coui'se in 
1804^ and passed the succeeding four years as a 
private tutor in the family of Col. William Allston 
of South Carolina. On his return home he stu¬ 
died law in the celebrated sdbiool of his native 
town^ and was admitted to practice in 1812. 
About the same period, being called upon to ad¬ 
dress the Washington Benevolent Society, New- 
buryport, where he had removed, he delivered 
the poem entitled “ The Portrait,” which he after¬ 
wards published, and which is included in the 
collection of Ms “Patriotic and Political Pieces.” 
He soon, in consequence of impaired health, and 
the unsettled state ofafrairs produced by the war, 
relinquished his profession and became a mer¬ 


chant, conducting his business at Boston and af¬ 
terwards at Baltimore. He was nusuccessftd, and 
after a few years retired. In 1816 he publi^ed 


the Airs of Palestine, at Baltimore. It was well 
received, and was twice reprinted in the course 
of the following year at Boston. 

In 1819 Mr. Pierpont was ordained minister of 
the Hollis Street IJnitarian church in Boston. 
He passed a portion of the years 1835-6 in Eu¬ 
rope, and in 1840 published a choice edition of 
his poems.* 

^ In 1851, on occasion of the centennial celebra¬ 
tion at Litchfield, he delivered a poem of consi¬ 
derable length, with the mixture of pleasantry and 
sentiment called for in such recitations, and which 
contains, among other things, a humorous sketch 
of the Yankee character. 

Besides Ms poems Mr. Pierpont has published 
several discourses. 

Mr. Pierpont is erect and vigorous in appear¬ 
ance, with the healthy ruddiness in complexion 
of a youth. His style of speaking is energetic. 

The chief poetical performances of Mr. Pierpont 
have been called forth for special occasions. Even 
his more matured poem, the Airs of Palestine, 
wMch first gave him reputation, was written for 
recitation at a charitable concert. Its design is 
to exhibit the associations of music combined with 
local scenery and national character in different 
countries of the world, the main theme being the 
sacred annals of Judea. It would bear as well 
the title The Power of Music. It is a succession 
of pleasing imagery, varied in theme and harmo¬ 
nious in numbers. 

Most of the other poems of Pierpont are odes 
on occasional topics of religious, patriotic, or phi¬ 
lanthropic celebrations. They are forcible and 
elevate^ and have deservedly given the author a 
high reputation for tins speciality. 

INVITATIONS OF THE MHBE—kEOM AIKS OF PAXEBTINE. 

Here let us pause:—^the opening prospect view:— 
How fresh this mountain air 1—^how soft the blue. 
That throws its mantle o’er the lengthening scene! 
Those waving ^ves,—^those vales of living green,— 
Those yellow fields,—^that lake’s cerulean face, 

That meets, with curling smiles, the cool embrace 
Of roaring torrents, lulled by her to rest;— 

That white cloud, melting on the mountain’s breast: 
How the wide landscape laughs upon the sky I 
How rich the light that gives it to the eye 1 

Where lies our path ?—though many a vista call, 
We may admire, but cannot tread them all. 

Where lies our path?—a poet, and inquire 
What hills, what vales, what streams become the 
lyre? 

See, there Parnassus lifts Ms head of snow; 

See at his foot the cool Oephissus flow; 

There Ossa rises; there Olympus towers; 

Between them, Temp6 breathes in beds of flowers, 
For ever verdant; and there Peneus glides 
Through laurels whispering on his shady sides. 

Your tiieme is Music:—^Yonder rolls the wave. 
Where dolphins snatched Arion from Ms grave, 
Enchanted by Ms lyre:—Cithseron’s shade 
Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 
Those potent sirs, that, from the yielding earth, 
Charmed stones aronnd him, and gave cities birtli. 
And fast by Eflemus, Thracian Hebrus creeps 
O’er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps, 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along, 

Was stiu melodious, and expired in song. 

♦ Airs of Palestine and other Poems, by John Pleipont 
Boston. Honroe Oo. 
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There Nereids sing, and Triton winds his shell; 
There be thy path,—^for there the Muses dwell 
No, no—a lonelier, lovelier path be mine: 

Greece and her charms I leave, for Palestine. 

There, purer streams through happier valleys flow. 
And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews; 

I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse; 

In Carmel’s holy grots Til court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Aaron’s deathless 
rose. 

JlW ITALIAy SCEITB. 

On Amo’s bosom, as he calmly flows, 

And his cool arms round Vallombrosa throws, 
EoUing his crystal tide through classic vales, 

Alone,—at night,—^the Italian boatman sails. 

High o’er Mont’ Alto walks, in maiden pride, 

Night’s queen;—^he sees her image on that tide. 
Now, ride the wave that curls its infant crest 
Around his prow, then rippling sinks to rest; 

Now, glittering dance around his eddying oar. 
Whose every sweep is echoed from the shore; 

Now, far before him, on a liquid bed 
Of waveless water, rest her radiant head. 

How mild the empire of that virgin queen! 

How dark the mountain’s shade 1 how stiH the scene I 
Hushed by her silver sceptre, zephyrs sleep 
On dewy leaves, that overhang the deep. 

Nor dare to whisper through the boughs, nor stir 

The valley's willow, nor the mountain’s 

Nor make the pale and breathless aspen quiver, 

Nor brush, with ruffling wing, that glassy river. 

Hark!—-’tis a convent’s bell:—^its midnight chime; 
For music measures even the march of Time:— 

O’er bending trees, that fringe the distant shore. 
Gray turrets rise:—the eye can catch no more. 

The boatman, listening to the tolling bell, 

Suspends his oar:—a low and solemn swell, 

From the deep shade, that round the cloister Hes, 
Rolls through the air, a ad on the water dies. 

Wbat melting song wakes the cold ear of Night ? 

A funeral dirge, that pale nuns, robed in white. 
Chant round a sister’s dark and narrow bed. 

To charm the parting spirit of the dead. 

Triumphant is the spell! with raptured ear, 

That unchanged spirit hovering lingers near;— 

Why should she mount ? why pant for brighter bHss, 
A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this I 

UEDIOATION HYMN. 

Writisn for IJiaDodioaiion noio Oonffreffotional 
in Plymouth^ hti/iU upon fhs Ground oaoi^nied hy the ear- 
UetA CjongregaMonaZ CJmroh im. Amerioa. 

The winds and waves were roaring; 

The Pilgrims met for prayer; 

And here, their God adoring, 

They stood, in open air. 

When breaking day they greeted. 

And when its close was calm, 

The leafless woods repeated 
The music of their psalm. 

Not thus, O God, to praise thee, 

Ho we, their children, throng; 

’The temple’s arch we raise thee 
Gives back our choral song. 

Yet, on the winds, that bore thee 
Their worship and their prayers, 
ours come up before thee 
Aom hearts as true as theirs! 

.. WTiat have we, Lord, to bind us 
To this, the Pilgrims’ shore I— 


Their hill of graves behind us, 

Their watery way before. 

The wintry surge, that dashes 
Against the rocks they trod. 

Their memory, and their ashes,— 

Be thou their guard, O God! 

We would not, Holy Father, 

Forsake this hallowed spot, 

Till on that shore we gather 
Where graves and griefs are not‘, 

The shore where time devotion 
Shall rear no pillared shrine, 

And see no other ocean 
Than that of love divine. 

CKNTE2!2rEAL OUB. 

Wriiten for the Second Centennial Cd^ation of the Settle- 
menvt of Boston, September llth, 1880. 

Break forth in song, ye trees. 

As, through your tops, the breeze 
Sweeps from the sea! 

For, on. its rushing wings, 

To your cool shades and springs. 

That breeze a people brings. 

Exiled though free. 

Ye sister hills, lay down 
Of ancient oa^ your crown. 

In homage due;— 

These are the great of earth. 

Great, not hy kingly birth. 

Great in their well proved worth. 

Firm heai*ts and true. 

These are the living lights, 

That from your bold, green heights. 

Shall shine afar, 

Till they who name the name 
Of Freedom, toward the flame 
Come, as the Magi came 

Toward Bethlehem’s star. 

Gone are those great and good. 

Who here, in peril, stood 
And raised their hymn. 

Peace to the reverend dead! 

The light, that on their head 
Two hundred years have shed, 

Shall ne’er grow dinou 

Ye temples, that to Gk>d 
Rise where our fathers trod. 

Guard well your trust,— 

The faith, that dared the sea. 

The truth, that made them free, 

Their cherished purity, 

Their garnered &st. 

Thou high and holy Onb, 

Whose care for sire and son 
All nature fills. 

While day shall break and close. 

While night her crescent shows, 

O, let thy li^t repose 
On these our hills. 

M M. HOAH. 

MoitPEOAj Manttsl Kojlh, whose popular repu¬ 
tation, as a newspaper writer of ease and plea¬ 
santry, was extended through the greater part of 
a long life, was bom in Pliiladdplua July 19, 
1785. He was early apprenticed to a mechanical 
business, which he soon left, and engaged in the 
study of the law, mingling in polities and litera¬ 
ture. He removed to Cfiarleaton, S. 0., where 
he was busily engaged in'|»oUtics of the day. 
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In 181S, under Madison, lie was appointed 
IT. S. consul to Morocco, The vessel in which 
he sailed from Charleston was taken by a British 
frigate, and he was carried to England and de¬ 
tained several weeks a prisoner, when he was al¬ 
lowed to proceed to his destination. After his 
return to America in 1819, he published a vo¬ 
lume of his Tra^oels in England^ France^ Spain^ 
and the Barbwry States^ from 1813 to 1815. 
He had now established Mmself at Hew York, 
where he edited the National Adoocate^ a demo¬ 
cratic journal. He was elected sheriff of the 
city and county. In a squib of the time he was 
taunted with his religion, “ Pity,” said his op¬ 
ponents, “that Christians are to be hereafter 
hung by a Jew.” “ Pretty Chriiatians,” replied 
the Major, as he was generally called, “ to require 
hanging at all.” 

The National Advocate was discontinued in 
1826, and Hoah then commenced the publication 
of the Ffm Yorlc Enquirer^ which he conducted 
for a while till it was annexed to the Morn¬ 
ing Courier^ a union which gave rise to the pre¬ 
sent large commercial journal. The Courier and 
Enquirer. In 1834, in connexion with Thomas 
Gill, he established a popular daily newspaper, The 
Eoening Star^ which attained considerable repu¬ 
tation from the ready pen of Hoah, who was 
considered the best newspaper paragraphist of his 
day. His style in these effusions well represented 
his character: facile, fluent, of a humorous turn, 
pleasing in expression, though sometimes ungram¬ 
matical, with a cheerful vein of moralizing, and 
a knowledge of the world. The Star was united 
to the Times^ becoming the Times and Star^ and 
was finally merged in the Commercial Adtertis&r 
in 1840. After this, in July, 1842, Hoah ori^n- 
ated the Union^ a daily paper, illustrating a new 
phase of the Major’s political life; and like all 
his Qfther undertakings of the kind, enlivened by 
the editor’s peculiar pleasaxitry. It was con¬ 
tinued in his hands through the year, after 
which Hoah, in conjunction with Messrs. Deans 
and Howard, established a Sunday newspaper, 
The Times and Messenger, for which he wrote 
weekly till within a few days of his death, by 
an att^ of apoplexy, March 22, 1851. 

There was no man better known in his day in 
Hew York than Major Hoah. His easy manners, 
fund of anecdote, fondness for biographical and 
historical memoirs, acquaintenoe with the public 
characters, political and social, of half a century, 
with whom his newspaper undertakings had 
brought him in contact; his sympathy with the 
amusements of the town of all descriptions, 
actors, singers, and every class of performers, all 
of which were severally promoted by his bene¬ 
volent disposition, made his company much 
sought and appreciated. 

In 1845 Hoah delivered A JDisoovrse on the 
Eestoration of the JeMs^ which was published— 
a fanciful speculation. 

Some time before his death he published a 
little volume of his newspaper essays, entitled 
Qlemings from a Gathered Earnest; but they 
are of his more quiet and grave moraUzings, and 
hardly indicate the shrewdness and satiric 
mirth which pointed his paragraphs against the 
follies of the times. In his way, too, kindly 
Major had been something of a draoj^t. He 



has related the story of his accomplishments in 
this line in so characteristic a manner, in a letter 
to Dunlap, published in his “History of the 
American Theatre,” that we may quote it at 
once as part of onr history, and as a specimen of 
the style of the writer. 

TO -VmXIAM DtrNLAP, ESQ. { 

Hew York, July 11, 1882. 

Dear Sir, 

I am happy to hear that your work on the Ame¬ 
rican Drama is in press, and trust that you may 
realize from it that harvest of fame and money to 
which your untiring industry and diversified label’s 
give you an eminent claim. You desire me to fur¬ 
nish you a list of my dramatic productions; it will, 
my dear sir, constitute a sorry link in the chain of 
American writers—my plays have all been ad cap- 
tandum: a kind of amateur perfoimance, with no 
claim to the character of a settled, regular, or domi¬ 
ciliated writer for the green-room—a sort of volun¬ 
teer supernumerary—a dramatic writer by “ parti¬ 
cular desire, and for this night only,” as they say in 
the bills of the play; my “line,” as you well know, 
has been in the more rugged paths of politics, a Hne 
in which there is more fact than poetry, more feel¬ 
ing than fiction; in which, to be sure, there are 
“ exits and entrances ”—where the “ prompters 
whistle” is constantly heard in the voice or the 
people; but which, in our popular government, 
almost disqualifies us for the more soft and agreeable 
translation of the lofty conceptions of trajjedy, the 
pure diction of genteel comedy, or the wit, gaiety, 
and humor of broad farce. 

I had an early hankering for the national drama, 
a kind of juvenile patriotism, which burst forth, for 
the first time, in a few sorry doggrels in the form of 
a prologue to a play, which a Thespian company, 
of whi(£ I was a member, produced in the Soutiti 
Street Theatre^—^the old American theatre in Phila¬ 
delphia. The idea was probably suggested by the 
sign of the Federal Convention at the tavern oppo¬ 
site the theatre. You, no doubt, remember the 
picture and the motto: an excellent piece of paint- 
ing of the kind, representing a group of venerable 
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personages engaged in public discussions, vitli the 
loUowiiig distich: 

These thirty-eight great meu have signed a powerfal deed. 
That better times to us shall very soon succeed. 

The sign must have been jiainted soon after the 
adoption of the federal constitution, and I remem¬ 
ber to have stood “ many a time and oft,” gazing, 
when a boy, at the assembled patriots, particularly 
the venerable head and spectacles of Dr. Franklin, 
always in conspicuous relie£ In our Thespian 
corps, the honor of cutting the plays, substituting 
new passages, easting parts, and writing couplets at 
the exits, was divided between myself and a fellow 
of infiuite wit and humor, by the name of Helm- 
bold ; who subsequently became the editor of a 
scandalous little paper, called the Tickler: he was 
a rare rascal, perpetrated all kinds of calumnies, was 
constantly mulcted in fines, sometimes imprisoned, 
was full of faults, which were forgotten in his con¬ 
versational qualities and dry sallies of genuine wit, 
particularly his Dutch stories. After years of sin¬ 
gular vicissitudes, Helmbold joined the army as a 
common soldier, fought bravely during the late war, 
obtained a commission, and died. Our little com¬ 
pany soon dwindled away; the expenses were too 
heavy for our pockets; our writings and peiform- 
ances were sufficiently wretched, but as the audience 
was admitted without cost, they were too polite to 
express any disapprobation, we recorded all oup 
doings in a little weekly paper, published, I believe, 
by Jemmy Riddle, at the corner of Chestnut and 
Third street, opposite the tavern kept by that sturdy 
old democrat, Israel IsraeL 

From a boy, I was a regular attendant of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, during the management of 
Vigneli and Reinagle, and made great efforts to 
compass the purchase of a season ticket, which I 
obtained generally of the treasurer, George Davis, 
for |18. Our habits through life are frequently 
governed and directed by our earl^ steps. I seldom 
missed a night; and always retired to bed, after 
witnessing a good play, gratified and improved: and 
thus, probably, escaped the haunts of taverns, and 
the pursuits of depraved pleasures, wliich too fre¬ 
quently allure and destroy our young men; hence I 
was always the firm friend of the drama, and had 
an undoubted right to oppose my example through 
life to the horror and hostility expressed by sec¬ 
tarians to play and play-houses generally. Independ¬ 
ent of several of your plays which had obtained 
possession of the stage, and were duly incorporated 
m the legitimate drama, the first call to sup^rt the 
productions of a fellow townsman, was, 1 think. 
Barker’s opera of the “Indian Princess.” Charles 
Ingersoll had previously written a tragedy, a very 
able production for a very youn^ man, which was 
supported by aU the “ good societybut Barker 
who was “ one of us,” an amiable and intelligent 
young fellow, who owed nothing to hereditary 
rank, though his father was a Whig, and a soldier 
of the Revolution, was in reality a fine spirited poet, 
a patriotic ode writer, and finally a gallant soldier 
of the late war. The managers gave Barker an ex¬ 
cellent chance with all his plays, and he had merit 
and popularity to give them in return full houses. 

About this time, I ventured to attempt a little 
melo-drama, under the title of The Fortress of Sor- 
rentOf which, not having money enough to pay for 
printing, nor sufficient influence to have acted, I 
thrust the manuscript in my pocket, and having oc¬ 
casion to visit Hew York, I called in at David Long- 
wortVs Dramatic Repository one day, spoke of the 
little piece, and struck a bargain with mm, by giv- j 
ing him the manuscript in return for a copy of every 


play he had published, which at once furnished me 
with a tolerably large dramatic collection. I believe 
the play never was performed, and I was almost 
ashamed to own it; but it was my first regular 
attempt at dramatic composition. 

In the year 1812, while in Charleston, S. C., Mr. 
Young requested me to write a piece for his wife’s 
benefit. You remember her, no doubt; remarkable 
as she was for her personal beauty and amiable 
deportment, it would have been very ungallant to 
have refused, particularly as he requested that it 
should be a “ breeches part” to use a green-room 
term, though she was equally attractive in every 
character. Poor Mi'S. Young! she died last year m 
Philadelphia. When she first anuved in Hew York, 
from London, it was difficult to conceive a more per¬ 
fect beauty; her complexion was of dazzling white¬ 
ness, her golden hair and ruddy complexion, figure 
somewhat embonpointy and graceful carriage, made 
her a great favorite. I soon produced the little 
piece, which was called Paul and AlexiSy or tl\x 
Orphans of the Rhine. I w.is, at that period, a veiy 
active politician, and my political opponents did me 
the honor to go to the theatre the night it was per¬ 
formed, for the purpose of hissing it, which was not 
attempted until the curtain fell, and the piece was 
successful After three years’ absence in Europe 
and Africa, I saw the same piece performed at the 
Park under the title of The Wa7idermg BoySy which 
even now holds possession of the stage. It seems 
Mr. Young sent the manuscript to London, where the 
title was changed, and the bantling cut up, altered, 
and considerably improved. 

About this time, John MiUer, the American book¬ 
seller in London, paid us a vi'^sit Among the pas¬ 
sengers in the same ship was a fine English girl of 
great talent and promise, Miss Leesugg, afterwards 
Mrs. Hackett. She was engaged at the Park as a 
singer, and Phillips, who was here about the same 
eriod, fulfilling a most successful engagement, was 
eeided and imquahfied in his admiration of her 
talent Every one took an interest in her success: 
she was gay, kind-hearted, and popular, always in 
excellent spirits, and always perfect. Anxious for 
her success, I ventured to write a play for her bene¬ 
fit, and in three days finished the patriotic piece of 
She would be a Soldier, or the Battle of Chippewa, 
which, I was happy to find, produced her an excel¬ 
lent house. Ml’S. Hackett retired from the stage 
after her marriage, and lost six or seven years of 
profitable and unrivalled engagement 

“ After this play, I became in a manner domi¬ 
ciliated in the green-room. My Mends, Price and 
Simpson, who had always been exceeffingly kind 
and liberal, allowed me to stray about the premises 
like one of the family, and always anxious for their 
success, I ventured upon another attempt for a holy- 
day occasion, and produced Marion, or the Hero of 
Lake George. It was played on the 25th of Hovem- 
ber—Evacuation day, and I bustled about among 
my military friends, to raise a party in support of a 
military play, and what with generals, staff-officers, 
rank and file, the Park Theatre was so crammed, 
that not a word of the play was heard, which was a 
very fortunate affair for the author. The manners 
presented me with a pair of handsome silver 
pitchers, which I still retain as a memento of their 
good will and friendly oonsideratioiL You must 
bear in mind that while I was thus employed in 
occasional attempts at play-writing, I was engaged 
in editing a daily journal, and in all the fierce con¬ 
tests of political strife; I had, therefore, but little 
time to devote to all that study and reflection so 
essentia to the sucoess of dramatic coinposition. 

My negrt pieee^ I beHeve, was written for the 
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benefit of a relatiye and ficiend, wbo •w’anted some¬ 
thing to bring a house; and as the struggle for 
liberty in Greece 'vraa at that period the prevailing 
excitement, I finished the melo-drama of Xhe Grecian 
Captive^ which was brought out with all the advan¬ 
tages of good scenery and music. As a “ good 
house” was of more consequence to the actor than 
fame to the author, it was resolved that the hero of 
the piece should make his appearance on an ele¬ 
phant, and the heroine on a camel, which were pro¬ 
cured from a neighboring menagerie^ and the tout 
ensemble was suffi-ciently imposing, only it happened 
that the huge elephant, in shaking his skin, so 
rocked the castle on his back, that the Grecian 
general nearly lost his balance, and was in imminent 
danger of coming down from his “ high estate,” to 
the infinite merriment of the audience. On this 
occasion, to use another significant phrase, a “gag” 
was hit npon of a new character altogether. The 
play was printe<^ and each auditor was presented 
with a copy gratis, as he entered the house. Figme 
to^ yourself a thousand people in a theatre, each 
with a book of the play in hand—imagine the turn¬ 
ing over a thousand leaves simultaneously, the buzz 
and fluttering it produced, and you will readily be¬ 
lieve that the actors entirely forgot their parts, and 
even the equanimity of the elephant and camel were 
essentially disturbed. 

My last appearance as a dramatic writer was in 
another national piece, called The Siege of Tripoli, 
which the managers persuaded me to bring out for 
my own benefit, being my first attempt to derive 
any profit from dramatic efforts. The piece was 
elegantly got up—the house crowded with beauty 
and fashion—everything went off in the happiest 
manner; when a short time after the audience had 
retired, the Park Theatre was discovered to he on 
fire, and in a short time was a heap of ruins. This 
conflagration burnt out all my dramatic fire and 
energy, since which I have been, as you well know, 
peaceably emj^loyed in settling the affairs of the 
nation, and mildly engaged in the political differ¬ 
ences and disagreements which are so fruitful in our 
great state.* 

I still, however, retain a warm interest for the 
success of the drama, and all who are entitled to 
success engaged in sustaining it, and to none greater 
than to yourself, who has done more, in actual 
labor and successful efforts, than any man in Ame¬ 
rica* That you may realize all you have promised 
yourself, and all that you are richly entitled to, is 
iJie sincere wish of 

Dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 

M. M. Noah. 

"Wm. Duniap, Esq. 

PEAJSTBXIN COIXEGE, QA. 

Dr. Chtjroh, the president of this institution, 
which is situated at Athens, Georgia, in A Dia- 
course delioered t^ore the historical Society of 
the state, has thus traced the progress of educa¬ 
tion in that region. 

“ The first constitution of Georgia was adopted 
the 5th of February, 1777, only a few months 
after the Declaration of Independence. The 54th 
section of this constitution dedares, ‘ Schools 
shall be erected in each oonnty, and supported at 
the general expense of the state.’ This is an 


* The author does not add, which was the fact, that the pro¬ 
ceeds of this &tal benefit evening which he received, amount¬ 
ing to the ootasldcrable sum of nearly two thousand dollars 
were the next day glveu to the actors, and others, who had 
snfifered hy^the fire. 


important record in the history of our education. 
On the 31st of July, 1783, the Legislature appro¬ 
priated 1000 acres of land to each county for the 
support of free schools. In 1784, a few months 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace, by 
which our national independence was acknow¬ 
ledged, the legislature, again in session at Savan¬ 
nah, passed an act, appropriating 40,000 acres of 
land for the endowment of a college or university. 
This act commences with the remarkable pre¬ 
amble : ‘ Whereas, the encouragement of religion 
and learning is an object of great importance to 
any community, and must tend to the prosperity 
and advantage of the same.’ 

“In 1786, the charter of the university was 
granted, the preamble to which would do honor 
to any legislature, and will stand a monument to 
the wisdom and patriotism of those who framed, 
and of those who adopted it. 

“ ‘As it is the distinguishing happiness of free 
governments that civil order should he the result 
of choice and not necessity, and the common 
wishes of the people become the laws of the land, 
their public prosperity and even existence very 
much depends upon suitably forming the minds 
and morals of their citizens. When the minds of 
the people in genei*al are viciously disposed and 
unprincipled, and their conduct disorderly, a free 
government will be attended with greater confu¬ 
sions, and evils more horrid than the wild uncul¬ 
tivated state of nature. It can only be happy 
where the public principles and opinions are pro¬ 
perly directed and their manners regulated. 

“ ‘ This is an influence beyond the stretch of 
laws and punishments, and can be claimed only 
by religion and education. It should, therefore, 
be among the first objects of those who wish well 
to the national prosperity, to encourage and sup¬ 
port the principles of reli^on and morality; and 
early to place tiie youth under the foi-ming hand 
of society, that, by instruction, they may he 
moulded to the love of virtue and good order. 
Sending them abroad to other countries for edu¬ 
cation will not answer the purposes, is too humi¬ 
liating an acknowledgment of the ignorance or 
inferiority of our own, and will always be the 
cause of so great forei^ attachments that, upon 
principles of policy, it is inadmissible.’ 

“ In 1792, an act was passed appropriating one 
thousand pounds for the endowment of an Aca¬ 
demy in each county. 

“In 1798, a third constitution was adopted. 
The 18th section of the 4th article declares: ‘ The 
arts and sciences shall be patronized in one or 
more seminaries of learning.’ 

“ In 1817, two hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars were appropriated to the support of poor 
schools. In 1818, every 10th and 100th lot of 
land in seven new counties were appropriated to 
the cause of education, and in 1821, two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars were set apart for the 
support of county academies.”* 

The selection of the site for the university was 
peculiar. It was located on a tract of ground, on 
what was then the remote border of population 
on the north-western boundary of the territory, 
in reference to the fiature growth of the state 


♦ A Discourse delivered before the Q^orgUt Historical So¬ 
ciety, on the occasion of its Sixth Anniversary, Feb. 12, 
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rather than present convenience. In addition to 
the forty thousand acres originally granted by the 
legislature for the support of the university, Go¬ 
vernor MDledge generously presented to the insti¬ 
tution, at an expense of four thousand dollars, a 
tract of land of seven hundred acres, better adapted 
for the site, on which Eranklin College was esta¬ 
blished in 1801. It was some time before these 
endowments of land became available for the sup¬ 
port of the institution. They have now provided 
an ample fund. In 1816 the lands of the original 
grant were sold, and one hundred thousand dollars 
were invested in bank stock, guaranteed by the 
state to yield an annual interest of eight per cent. 
Erom the lands purchased by Governor Milledge, 
the college has received, by the sale of lots at 
various times, some thirty thousand dollars, twenty 
thousand of which are invested as a permanent 
fund. 

At the outset, the institution was embarrassed 
for want of ready pecuniary means; but its diffi¬ 
culties were met with spirit by the leading men 
of the state, among whom Dr. Church enumerates 
in his Discourse, Baldwin, Jackson, MiUedge, 
Early, the Houstons, the Habershams, Clay, Few, 
Brownson, Taliaferro, Stephens, Walton, Jones, 
and Gov. Jackson. 

The line of Presidents has been—^the Eev. Dr. 
Josiah Meigs, from 1801 to 1811; the Eev. Dr. 
John Brown, from 1811 to 1816; the Eev. Dr. 
Eobert Finley, who died after a year’s incum¬ 
bency, in 1817; the Eev. Dr. Moses Waddel, 
from 1819 to 1829; and the Eev. Dr. Alonzo 
Church, from that time. Dr. Meigs had been 
Professor of iN’atural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in Yale; Dr. Brown had held the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Columbia College, South Carolina; 
Dr. Waddel, one of the most popular teachers of 
the South, was a native of Kortli Carohna. He 
passed forty-five years as a teacher, dying in 
1840 at the age of seventy. 

Previously to the sale of the lands in 1816, the 
college was closed for three years, in consequence 
of the war and the want of ftinds. Its whole 
number of graduates to the close of 1852 appears 
by the catalogue to be six hundred and ninety-nine. 

The college buildings have cost some eighty 
thousand dollars. The library consists of over 
twelve thousand volumes, and there is an excel¬ 
lent philosophical, chemical, and astronomical 
apparatus, with a valuable cabinet of minerals, 
and a neat botanic garden. 

The college is under the charge of twenty- 
eight trustees, elected at first by the legislature, 
but all vacancies are filled by the trustees. The 
Senate of the State and Board of Trustees consti¬ 
tute the Senatus Aoadeinicus of the state, and all 
institutions of learning receiving funds from the 
state must report to the Senatus, of which the 
Governor of the State is president, at each meet¬ 
ing of the Legislature. 

Of the other coUege institutions in the state, 
the Presbyterian institntion of Oglethorpe Uni¬ 
versity, situated near Mffiedgeville, was founded 
in 1837. It grew out of a manual labor school 
under the direction of the Eev. Dr. 0. P. Beman, 
who became the first president of the college in 
1888. On his retirement in 1840, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by the present incumbent, the Eev. Dr. 
S. K. Tannage. The number of students by the 


catalogue of 1853-4 is sixty-four. Its alumni, 
from 1838 to 1853, have been one hundred and 
thirty-eight. The president is Professor of An¬ 
cient Languages and Belles Lettres. 

Mercer University is a Baptist institution, 
situated at Penfield; and Emory College, at Ox¬ 
ford, is attached to the Methodist Church. The 
former has a theological course of instruction. 
It dates from 1838. Emory College was founded 
j in 1837. Oxford, the town in which it is located, 
is a pleasant rural village with a permanent 
population of some six hundred persons, who have 
chosen that residence almost exclusively with 
reference to the college. The present head of 
Mercer is Dr. K. M. Crawford; of Emory, the 
Eev. Dr. P. S. Pierce. 

In August 7, 1851, the semi-centennial anni¬ 
versary of Franklin College was celebrated, and 
an address delivered in the college chapel at 
Athens before the Society of Alumni, by the 
Hon. George E. Gilmer, who took for his subject 
“The Literary Progress of Georgia.” In this 
discourse, which was printed at the time, will be 
found a genial picturesque narrative, with nume¬ 
rous anecdotes of the early days of Georgia, 
sketches of the character of her citizens and of 
their means of education, with the stray Ichabod 
Cranes who preceded the foundation of her aca¬ 
demies and colleges, which have since become 
the distinguished ornaments of the state. 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, MAETLAND. 

In 1782 an act of assembly in Maryland was 
passed for founding a seminary on the Eastern 
shore. The charter of incorporation required that 
a sum of money should he raised by contribution 
I equal to five hundred pounds for each county in 
that region. Ten thousand pounds were thus 
collected in five months. The coUege went into 
operation at Chestertown, and took the name of 
Washington, who was one of the contributors to 
its funds. Its first annual Commencement was 
held May 16, 1783. Washington visited the col¬ 
lege the next year. At the same time, in 1784, 
an act was passed for founding a college on the 
western shore, and constituting the same, together 
with Washington College, one institution. This 
was mcorporated by the name of the Yisitors and 
Governors of St. John’s College, and a grant of 
seventeen hundred pounds “annually and for 
ever,” was made by the legislature. There was 
also a subscription of ten thousand pounds, of 
which two thousand were subscribed by the lec¬ 
tor and Yisitors of the Annapolis school. A board 
was organized, and its first meeting held in 1786, 
The joint institntion was opened at Annapolis in 
1789, and Dr. John McDowell was chosen as Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics, and afterwards as Principal. 
In 1792 six professors and teachers were constantly 
employed in the college, which was well attended, 
and sent forth numbers of the distinguished men of 
the state. In 1805, the legislature, by an illiberal 
act of economy, withdrew tiie annual solemnly 

granted at the founding of the college. This wasfor 
the time a virtual breaking xq) of the institation. 
Efforts were made for the restoration of the grant. 
Ln 1811 the legislature appropriated one thousand 
dollars, and in 1821 granted a lottery the proceeds 
of which were twenty thcrtisaiid dollars. In 1832 
two thousand doHats per annum were secured to 
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the college by the legislature. In the meantime 
the succession of Principals had included, after 
Br. McDowell, the Rev. Brs. Bethel Judd, Henry 
Lyon Davis, and "Viriiliam Rafferty. In 1831, 
about the time of the revival of the college affairs, 
the Rev. Dr. Hector Humphreys, the present in¬ 
cumbent, was elected Principal. The classes 
increased, new accommodation was required, and 
in 1836 a new college building was erected; an 
historical address being delivered at the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone by John Johnson, one 
of the Visitors and Governors, who thus alluded 
to some of the advantages and associations of the 
site:—“ If education is to be fostered in Mary- 
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land as its importance demands, no location more 
favorable for its cultivation could be selected than 
this. The building now existing, and that in the 
coarse of construction, are seated in a plain of 
great extent and unrivalled beauty. The climate 
of the place is unsurpassed for salubrity, and 
whilst the moral contamination incident to the 
vicinity of a large town is not to he dreaded, the 
presence of the seat of Government is fhll of ad¬ 
vantages. Everything conspires to render St. 
John’s a favorite of the State. It was built up 
by the purchasers of our freedom whilst the 
storms of the Revolution were yet rooking the 
battlements of the Republic. It has enrolled 
among its alumni some of the brightest ornaments 
of the nation, and continued its usefulness to the 
last, though frowned upon and discouraged by the 
parent which created it. It is endeared by its 
origin; venerable for its age; illustrious for the 
great minds nurtured within its walls, and entitled 
to our gratitude for yet striving to do good.” 

During the administration of Dr. Humphreys 
the prosperity of the college, in the number of 
students, has greatly increased. Hew depart¬ 
ments of study have been opened, and new Pro¬ 
fessorships and college buildings projected. 

0. S. EARnTESQUE. 

0. S. Rajpinesqtje was born, he informs us at the 
outset of his Jbife of Trmeh and Mesea/rches^ at 
Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, in 1T84. 
His father was a Levant merchant from Mar¬ 
seilles. While an infant he was taken to that 
city by sea, and says that it was owing to this 
early voyage that he was ever after exempt from 
sea-sickness. In his seventh year his father went 
to China, and on his return ran into Philadelphia 
to escape the English cruisers, where he died of 


I yellow fever in 1Y98. Meanwhile the mother, 

I terrified at the saris-culottes^ removed with her 
1 children to Leghorn. After passing several years 
• in various cities in the north of Italy, he was sent 
I to the United States in 1802, with his brother. He 
I landed at Philadelphia, visited Bartram and other 
naturalists, his botanical tastes having already de¬ 
veloped themselves, and travelled a little in Penn- 
1 sylvania and Delaware. He returned to Leghorn 
I T^th a large stock of specimens in March, 1805, 
I and in May of the same year sailed for Sicily, 
I where he passed ten years in “residence and 
travels,” engaged partly in botany, and partly in 
merchandise, during wtdch he published a work, 
The AnalynB of Nature^ in the French language. 
In 1815 he sailed for Hew York, but was ship¬ 
wrecked on the Long Island coast. “ I lost,” he 
says, “ everything, my fortune, my share of the 
cargo, my collections and labors for tw^enty years 
past, my books, my manuscripts, my drawings, 
even my clothes—aU that I possessed, except 
some scattered funds, and the insurance ordered 
in England for one third the value of my goods. 
The sMp was a total wreck, and finally righted 
and sunk, after throwing up the confined air of 
the hold by an explosion.” 

He made his way to Hew York and presented 
liimself to Dr. Mitchill, who introduced him to 
friends, and obtained a place for him as tutor to 
the family of Mr. Livingston on the Hudson. In 
1818 he made a tour to the West, leaving the 
stage at Lancaster “ to cross the Alleghanies on 
foot, as every botanist ought.” He floated down 
the Ohio in an ai’k to Louisville, where he re¬ 
ceived an invitation to become Professor of 
Botany at Transylvania University, Lexington. 
After returning to Philadelphia to close his busi¬ 
ness affairs he removed to Lexington, and appears 
to have obtained the professorship, and performed 
its duties for some time. He still, however, con¬ 
tinued his travels, lectured in various places, and 
endeavored to start a magazine and a botanic 
garden, but without success in either case. He 
finally established himself in Philadelphia, where 
he published The Atlantic Journal and Friend 
of Knowledge^ a Cyclopadio Journal <md B&oiew, 
The first number is dated “ Spring of 1832,” and 
forms an octavo of thirty-six pages. “ This jour¬ 
nal,” says the prospectus, “ shall contain ev^- 
thing calculated to enlighten, instruct, and im¬ 
prove the mind.” But eight numbers appeared. 
In 1836 he published L^e of TroA^eU and Be- 
aea/rches^ a brief nan’ative, furnishing little more 
than an itinerary of the places he visited during 
his ^most uninterrupted peregrinations. In ad¬ 
dition to these works he published several volumes 
on botany. Rafinesque died at Philadelphia, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1842. 

DANIEL DEAEE—BENJAMIN DBAKB. 
Daniel Dbakb was bom at Plainfield, How Jer¬ 
sey, October 20, 1786; was taken while quite 
a youth to Mason county, Kentucky, and was 
brought up there. When a young man he went 
to Cincinnati, and studied medicine at the Medi¬ 
cal School of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, became a practitioner of medicine 
at Cincinnati, and attained high eminence in Ins 
profession. He was a professor and teacher of 
the medical science for the greater part of his life 
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in tlie schools at Cincinnati, at Philadelphia, at 
Lexington, Kentucky, and at Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, where he was associated with the most 
distinguished men of his profession. 'Without ex¬ 
celling in any of the graces of the orator, he was 
a most effective and popular lecturer. An origi¬ 
nal thinker, zealous, energetic, a lover of truth, 
he delighted in acquiring and communicating 
knowledge. A philanthropist, a public-spirited 
citizen, a man of xmtiring industry and indomi¬ 
table energy, he spent a long and active life in 
constant efforts to do good. Devoted to the in¬ 
terests of Cincinnati, he was a zealous and active 
promoter of every measure for the advancement 
of her prosperity, and especially for her moral and 
intellectual improvement. His time, his pen, his 
personal exertions, were at all times at the service 
of his profession, his country, his fellow-creatures. 
In a long life of uncommon industry, marked by 
a spirit and perseverance unattainable by ordinary 
men, the larger portion of his time was given to 
the public, to benevolence, and to science. 

As a writer Dr. Drake is entitled to considera¬ 
tion in American literature, not from the style 
of his compositions, which had little to recom¬ 
mend it, but from their useful character and sci¬ 
entific value. Besides his acknowledged works, 
he was the author of a vast number of pamphlets 
and newspaper essays, written to promote useful 
objects, all marked by great vigor and conciseness 
of style, and singleness of purpose. His Ficture 
of Cincinnati^ under a modest title, embraced an 
admirable account of the whole Mami country, 
and was one of the first works to attract attention 
to the Ohio valley. His great work on the Dis¬ 
eases of the Interior VaUey of North America 
occupied many years, and was perhaps in contem¬ 
plation during the greater part of his professional 
life. It is a work of herculean labor,—of exer- 


i Benjamex Drake, brother of Dr. Daniel Drake, 

; was as marked for Ms benevolence and public 
spirit as for his literary tastes and abihties. He 
was born in Mason county, Kentucky, Kovember 
I 28, 1^94, and died in Cincinnati, April 1, 1841. 
He was for many years editor of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle^ a weekly literary newspaper published 
at Cincinnati, distinguished for its agreeable and 
j sprightly articles, and for the courtesy, good taste, 
I and common sense, with wMch it was conducted. 
I It was particularly instrumental in promoting the 
1 prosperity of Cincinnati, by advocating all inea- 
1 sures of improvement, and giving a public-spirit¬ 
ed tone to public sentiment. As long as Drake 
lived this paper was very popular in the city and 
all the surrounding region. He was a most ami¬ 
able, pure-minded man. His Tales from the 
Queen City are lively and very agreeable sketches 
of ‘W'estern life, written with st>ine ability, and 
much delicacy and taste. His Life of Tecumseh 
was written with great care from materials col¬ 
lected in Ohio and Indiana, where that distin¬ 
guished warrior was well known, and is a valu¬ 
able contribution to our national history.* 

Charles D. Drake, of St. Louis, a son of Dr, 
Daniel Drake, born in Cincinnati, April 11, 1811, 
is the author of A Treatise on the haw of Suits 
Jyy Attaohment in the United States^ an octavo 
volume, published in 1864.t 

NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 

' Kioholas Bedulb belonged to a femily wliich 
famished its quota to t£e service of the State. 
His fftther, Charles Biddle, was an active Eevo- 
lutionary patriot, and held the post, at the time 
of his son’s birth, of Vice-President of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Commonwealth, when Franklin was 
president. His uncle, Edward Biddle, was the 
i naval commodore who ended his career so gal- 


tions of wMch few men would he capable. It 
covers the whole ground of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, and nearly all of Korth America, 
and professes to treat of the diseases of that vast 
region. It is not compiled from books, nor could 
it be, for the subject is new. This vast mass of 
information is the result of the author’s personal 
exploration, and of extensive correspondence with 
scientific men. During the vacations between 
the medical lectures, year after year, Dr. Drake 
travelled, taking one portion of country after an¬ 
other, and exploring each systematically and care¬ 
fully, from the Canadian wilds to Florida and 
Texas. Dividing this vast region into districts, 
he gives a detmled topographical description of 
each, marking out distinctly its physical charac¬ 
teristics and peculiarities; he describes the cli¬ 
mate, the productions, the cultivatiou, the habits 
of the people; he traces the rivers to their sources; 
points out the mountain ranges, the valleys, the 
plains—everything that could affect the health of 
man, as a local cause, is included in his survey. 
Then he gives the actual diseases which he found 
to be prevalent in each district, the peculiar phase 
of the disease, with the treatment, and other in¬ 
teresting facts. 

Dr. Daniel Drake died at Cincinnati, November 
5, 1862.* 


♦ The foUoTflDg fa a Ust of boote written by him, with the 
dates of their publicatiozi:— 


lantly in the affair of the Randolph. 

The son. and nephew, Nicholas, was born at 
Philadelphia, January 8,1786. He was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he had 

1810. Notices concerning Cincinnati, pp. 64,12mo. 

’ 1815. Picture of Cincinnati, pp 25'J, 12ino. 

1882. Practical Essays on Medical Education and the Medical 
Profession in the United States, jip. 104,12xno. 

1882. A Practical Treatise on the Histoiy, i^eventSon, and 
Treatment of Epidemic Cholera, designed both for the 
Profession and the People, pp. 180,12mo. 

1860. A Systematic Treatise, Histoneal, Etiolodcal, and Prac¬ 
tical, on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley 
of North America, as they appear in the Caucasian, 
African, Indian, and Ifequimaux varieties of Its popu¬ 
lation, pp. 878,8vo. 

1854. The second volume of the same, posthamously published, 

S p. 986„8vo. 

ted, for many years, very ably and assiduously the 
Western Journal of Medical Science, published at Cincinnati, 
and contributed largely to its pa^. 

* The following is a complete list of his wiitings:— 

1827. Cincinnati in 1826, by B. Drake and E. D. Mansfield, pp. 
100,12mo. 

1880-88. Between these years he prepared a book on the sub¬ 
let of Agriculture, which was published anonymously.. 
It was a compilation, and oontaiaed probtdily 800 pages, 
12mo. ^ 

1 1888. The Life and Adventures of Black Hawk: with Sketches 
of Keokuk, the Sac and Fox Indians, and the late 
Black Hawk War, pp. 288,12mo. 

Tales and Sketches from the Queen Ottji Rp. IW, Imo. 
Life of aeneral WiUiam HcnryHartlsomaa^ volmn^ 
of perhaps 250 pages, prepaid jointly by B. Drake and 
, OharlesaTodd. 

l 1841. life of Tecumseh, and his brother the Prophet, with a 
mstorical Sketch of the Sbawanoe Indians, pp. 285, 
l!2mo. 

t We are indebted for this notice of lhake and his family to 
Mr. James Hall of Cincinnati. 
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completed the round of studies at thirteen; tv'hen 
his yonth led to a further course of study at 
Princeton, \ 7 here, after two years and a half, he 
took his degree with distinguished honor, at a 



remarkably early sge, in 1801. He then studied ! 
law in Philadelphia for three years, when Ms I 
fiither’s friend. General Armstrong, receiring the 1 
appointment of Minister to Prance, he embarked I 
with Mm as Ms secretary, and resided till 1807 
in Europe. They were the days of the Empire, j 
At this time the payment of the indemnity for 1 
injuries to American commerce was going on, 
and young Biddle, at the age of eighteen, managed 
the details of the disbursements with the Teterans 
of the French bureau. Leaving the legation he 
travelled through the greater part of the conti¬ 
nent, and arriving in England, became secret^ 
to Monroe, then minister at London. On a visit 
to Cambridge, the story is told of Ms delighting 
Monroe by the exMbition of Ms knowledge of 
modem Greek, picked np on Ms tour to the Me¬ 
diterranean, when, in company with the English 
scholars, some qnestion arose relating to the pre¬ 
sent dialect, with wMch they were unacquainted. 

On Ms return to America in 1807 he engaged 
in the practice of the law, and filled np a portion 
of his time with literary pursuits. He became as¬ 
sociated in the editorship of the Port Folio in 
1813, and wrote much for it at different times. 
His papers on the Fine Arts, biograpMcal and 
oritii^Ed on the old masters, are written with ele¬ 
gance, and show a discriminating taste. He also 
penned various literary trifles, and wrote occa¬ 
sional verses, with the taste of the scholar and 
humorist. Among these light efifrsions a burlesque 
criticism of the nursery lines on Jack and GiU 
is a very pleasant specimen of Ms abilities in a 
fine wMch the example of Canning and others has 
given sometMng of a classic flavor. 

'When Lewis and Olarke were preparing the 
Mstoiy of their American Exploration, tibe death 
of Lewis occurred snddenly, and the materials of 
the work were placed in the hands of Biddle, 
who wrote the narrative, and induced Jefferson 
to pen the prefiminary memoir of Lewis. It was 
simply conducted through the press by Paul Al¬ 
len, to whom the stipulated compensation was 
generously transferred; when the political engage¬ 
ments of Biddle rendered his further attention to 
it impracticable. He was in the State Legislature 
in 1810, advocating a system of popular educa¬ 
tion with views in advance of Ms times. It was 
not till 1836 that Ms ideas were carried out by 
legislative enactment. "When the question of the 
renewal of the Charter of the old United States 
Bank was discussed in the sesaon of 1811, he 
spoke in defence of the Institution in a speech 
wMch was widely circulated at the time, and 
gained the distinguished approval of OMef-justice 
Marshall. 

From the Legislature he retired to Ms studies 
and agriculture, always a frivorite pursuit with 
Mm. When the second war with England broke 
out, he was Meoted to the State Senate. He was 
now one of seven brothers, all Ms father’s family 


engaged in the service of the country—^in the 
navy, the army, and the militia. When the land 
was threatened with invasion, he proposed vigor¬ 
ous measures for the military defence of the State, 
wMch were in progress of discussion when peace 
intervened. At the close of the war, he met the 
attacks upon the Constitution of the Hartford 
Convention, by a Report on the questions at 
issue, adopted in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
In the successive elections of 1818 and 1820, he 
received a large vote for Congress from the demo¬ 
cratic party, hut was defeated. 

In 1819 he became director of the Bank of the 
United States, which was to exercise so unhappy 
an influence over his future career, on the nomi¬ 
nation of President Monroe; who about the same 
time assigned to him the work, under a resolution 
of Congress, of collecting the laws and regula¬ 
tions of foreign countries relative to commerce, 
money, weights, and measures. These he ar¬ 
ranged in an octavo volume, The Commercial 
Digest. 

In 1823, on the retirement of Langdon Oheves 
from the rb*esidency of the Bank, he was elected 
Ms successor. His measures in the conduct of 
the institution belong to the financial and political 
Mstory of the country. The veto of Jackson 
closed the affairs of the bank in 1836. The new 
state institution hearing the same name was im¬ 
mediately organized with Biddle at its head. He 
held the post for three years, till March, 1889. 
The failure of the hank took place in 1841. The 
loss was tremendous, and Biddle was personally 
visited as the cause of the disaster. He defended 
Ms course in a series of letters, and kept up his 
interest in puhfic aflairs, hut death was busy at 
Ms heart; and not long after, the 26th February, 
1844, at Ms residence of Andalusia on the Dela¬ 
ware, he died from a dropsical suffusion of that 
organ, having just completed his fifly-fourth year. 
He had entered upon active fife early, and per¬ 
formed the work of three score and ten. 

In addition to the pursuits already mentioned, 
requiring so large an amount of political force 
and sagacity, Biddle had distinguished himself 
through fife by his tastes for literature. He de¬ 
livered a eulogium on Jefferson before tire PMlo- 
sopMcal Society, and an Address on the Duties of 
the American to the Alumni of Ms college at 
Princeton. As a public speaker, he was pofiahed 
and effective. 

eAKDrsiEE sPEnra 

Gaedineb Spetn-g was born at Hewbur 3 rport, 
Massachusetts, February 24, 1786. He was the 
son of the Rev. Dr. SamuM Spring, one of the 
Ohaplains of the Revolutionary Army, who ac¬ 
companied Arnold in Ms attack on Quebec in 
1775, and carried Burr, when wounded, off the 
field in Ms arms. 

The son was prepared for college in the 
grammarnschool of Ms native town, and under 
a private tutor in the office of Chief Justice 
Parsons. He entered Yale College, and deli¬ 
vered the valedictory oration at the conclusion 
of his course in 1806. After studying law in the 
office of Judge Daggett at Hew Haven, a por 

♦ Memoir by E. T. Conrad 3n the National Portrait Gallery. 
voL It. Ed. 18W. ' 
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tion of his time being occupied in teaching, 
he passed fifteen months in the island of Ber¬ 
muda, where he established an English school. 
On his return he was admitted to the bar in De¬ 
cember, 1808. He commenced the profession 
with good prospect of success, but was induced 
soon after, by the advice of his father and the 
effect of a sermon of the Bev. Dr. John if. ifason, 
from the text ‘‘ To the poor the gospel is preached,” 
to study theology. After a year passed at Ando¬ 
ver, he was licensed to preach towards the close 
of 1809. In June, 1810, he accepted a call to the 
Brick church in the city of Hew York, where he 
has since remained, unmoved by invitations to 
the presidencies of Hamilton and Dartmouth Col¬ 
leges, maintaining during nearly half a century a 
position as one of the most popular preachers and 
esteemed divines of the metropolis. He has for 
many years commemorated his long pastorate by 
an anniversary discourse. 

Dr. Spring is the author of several works 
which have been published in uniform style, and 
now extend to eighteen octavo volumes. They 
have grown out of his duties as a pastor, and con¬ 
sist for the most part of courses of lectures on 
the duties and advantages of the Christian career. 
The edition of his works now in course of pub¬ 
lication, embraces The AUraction of the Oross^ 
designed to illustrate the leading Truths, Obliga¬ 
tions, and Hopes of Christianity; The Mercy- 
Sea% Thoughts suggested by the" Lord’s Prayer; 
First Things^ A Series of Lectures on the Great 
Facts and Moral Lessons first revealed to Man¬ 
kind; The Glory of Christy Illustrated in his 
Character and History, including the Last Things 
of His Mediatorial Government; The Power of 
the Pulpit^ or. Plain Thoughts addressed to 
Christian Ministers and those who hear them, on 
the influence of a Preached Gospel; Short Ser¬ 
mons for the People^ being a Series of short Dis¬ 
courses of a highly i)ractical character; The Obli¬ 
gations of the World to the Bible; Miscellanies^ 
including the Author’s “Essays on the Distin¬ 
guishing Traits of Christian Character,” “The 
Church in the Wilderness,” &o., &c. The Contrasty 
in press. 

These volumes have passed through several 
editions, and have been in part reprinted and 
translated in Europe, and are held in well deserved 
repute. 

In 1849 he published Memoirs of the late Han¬ 
nah L. Marray^ a lady of Hew York, distinguished 
in the wide circle of her friends for her benevo¬ 
lence and intellectual acquirements. She trans¬ 
lated, with the aid of her sister, the whole of Tas¬ 
so’s Jerusalem Delivered, and many of the odes 
of Anacreon, into English verse, and was the 
author of a poem of five thousand lines in blank 
verse entitled The Restoration of Israel, an ab¬ 
stract of which, with other unpublished produc¬ 
tions, is given by her biographer. 

Dr. Spring is an eloquent, energetic preacher; 
his style direct and manly. As a characteristic 
specimen of his manner we give a passage from 
Ins volume, The Glory of Christ. 

^ POPiriJ.K PMAOHEK. 

Hor may the fact be overlooked, in the next place, 
that he was an impressive and powerful preacher. 
In the legitimate sense of the term, he was popular^ 

von. II.—^6 


and interested the multitude. He never preached 
to empty synagogues; and when he occupied the 
market or the mountain side, they were not hundreds 
that listened to his voice, but thousands. It is re¬ 
corded of him, that “ his fame went throughout all 
Syriaand that “ there followed him great multi¬ 
tudes of people from DecapoUs, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” On that 
memorable day when he went from the Mount of 
Olives to Judea, “a great multitude spread their 
garments in the way, and others cut down branches 
from the trees,” and all cried “ Hosannah to the Son 
of David!” After he uttered the parable of the 
vineyard, the rulers “ sought to lay hold of him, but 
feared the people” When he “returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee, there went out a 
fame of him throughout all the region round about,” 
and he “ was glorihed of all, and great multitudes 
came together to hear him.” So much was he, for 
the time, the idol of the people, that the chief priests 
and Pharisees were alarmed at his popularity, and 
said among themselves, “ If we let him then alone, 
all men will believe on him; behold, the world is 
gone after him.” He was the man of the people, 
and advocated the cause of the people. We are told 
that “ the common people heard him gladly.” He 
was no respecter of persons.” He was the preacher 
to man, as man. He never passed the door of 
poverty, and was not ashamed to be called “the 
friend of publicans and sinnera” His gospel was 
and is the great and only bond of brotherhood; nor 
was there then, nor is there now, any other univer¬ 
sal brotherhood, than that which consists in love 
and loyalty to him. He was the only safe reformer 
the world has seen, because he so well understood 
the cheeks and balances by which the masses are 
governed. His preaching, like his character, bold 
and uncompromising as it was, was also in the high¬ 
est degree conservative. He taught new truths, and 
he was the great vindicator of those that were old. 
All these things made him a most impressive, pow¬ 
erful, and attractive preacher. His very instruotive- 
ness, prudence, and boldness, interested the people. 
Tliey respected him for his acquaintance with the 
truth, and honored liis discretion and fearlessness in 
proclaiming it. This is human nature; men love to 
be thus instructed; they come to the house of God 
for that purpose. A vapid and vapory preacher 
may entertain them for the hour; a smooth and 
flattering preacher may amuse them; a mere denun¬ 
ciatory preacher may produce a transient excitement; 
but such. IS the .power of conscience, and such the 
power of God and the wants of men that, though 
their hearts naturally hate God^s timth, they will 
crowd the sanctuaries where it is instructively and 
fearlessly, and discreetly urged, while ignorance, 
and error, and a coward preacher, put forth their 
voice to the listless and the few 

ANDREWS NORTON. 

Andrews Horton was of the family of the cele¬ 
brated John Horton of Ipswich, of the old age of 
Pm-itan divinity. He was bom at Hingham^ 
Mass., the last day of the year l'r86. Fond of 
books fi*om a child, at the age of eighteen he ha^ 
completed his course at Harvard, where he re¬ 
mained a resident graduate, pursuing a course of 
literary and theological study. In October, 1809, 
he was appointed tutor in Bowdoin College,^ At 
the end or the year he returned to^ Cambridge, 
where in 1811 he was chosen tutor in mathema¬ 
tics in his college, where he remained till 1813, 
when he engaged in the conduct of Ths General 
Repository a periodical work on the side of the 
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new liberal school, as it was called, wliich took 
position at Harvard shortly after the beginning 
of the century. He had pre’^ionsly written for 
the Literary lliseellany, published at Cambridge, 
in 18(V4-5,' several reviews and brief poetical 
t^an^lations, and had been a frequent contributor 
to the Honthly Anthology, 



From 1S13 to 1821 he college librarian. 
In the former year he al-o commenced the course 
of instruction throiidi which he gained his great- 
distinction in his entrance u]ton the lectnre- 
sliip of Hiblical Criticism and Interpretation, nn- 
di-r the ]<eqiwbt of the lion. Samuel Dexter, in 
which Luckminster and Channing were his pre¬ 
decessors. He discharged this clnty till a similar 
]'rt)fessorship was created in 1819, when he be¬ 
came the new incumbent, holding the oftice till 
1830. He then resigned it with the reputation 
of having performed its offices with industry, self- 
reliance, and a happy method of statement. Ho 
had in the meanwhile published several works. 
In 1814 he edited the Miscellaneous TTiitings of 
Ms friend Charles Eliot, whose early death he 
sincerely lamented, and in 1823 published a simi¬ 
lar memoir of another friend and a-^sociate, the 
poet and professor Lev*. Fri-sbic. He wrote several 
tracts on the affiairs of the college in 1824-5. At 
this time he was a contributor to the Christian 
Disciple of several articles on theological topics. 
In 1826 he edited an edition of the poems of Mrs. 
Henians, of whom he was an earnest admirer, 
and in the following year in a visit to England 
was rewarded with her friendship in a personal 
acquaintance. In 1833 he published a theolo¬ 
gical treatise, A Statement of BeoBons for not le~ 
liening the Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning 
the nature of God and the person of Christ, In 
1838-4 he edited, in connexion with Ms friend 
Charles Folsom, a quarterly publication, The Se¬ 
lect Journal of Foreign Feriodieal Literature^ 
which contained, among other original articles 
from his pen, papers on Goethe and Hamilton’s 
'Men and hfanners in America. 

In 1837 appeared the first volume of the most 
important of Ms publications, the Genuineness 
of the Gospely followed by the second and third 
in 1844. It is devoted to the external historical 
evidence, and maintains a high character among 
theologians for its scholarsliip, and the pure me¬ 
dium of reasoning and style through which its 
researches are conveyed. He had also prepared 
a new translation of the Gospels, with critical 
and explanatory notes, which he left at the time 
of his death ready for the press. Besides these 
writings Mr, Horton was a frequent contributor 
to the Christian Examiner of articles on religious 
topics and others of a general Hteraiy interest, on 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans and Pollok’s Course 
of Time. He wrote for the North American Re¬ 
view on Franklin, Byron, lYare’s Letters from 
Palmyra, and the Memoir of Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan.^ 

His poems were few, but choicely expressed; 
and have been constant favorites with the public. 
They ore the best indications of his temper, and 


■ of the fine devotional mood wMch pervades his 
I -writings. 

Professor Norton died at Newport, wMoh he 
had chosen for Ms residence in the failing health 
of Ms last years, Sunday evening, September 18, 
1852.* 

SCESE ATTEE i, SUSWEB SHOWEE. 

The rain is o’er. How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie I 
Cloud Aove cloud, a glorious sight. 

Contrasting with the dark blue sky! 

In grateful silence, earth receives 
The general blessing; fresh and fair, 

Each flower expands its little leaves, 

As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale; 

The wind flows cool; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 

Mid yon rich clouds’ voluptuous pile, 

Methmks some spirit of the air 
Might rest, to gaze below awhile. 

Then turn to bathe and revel there. 

The sun breaks forth; from off the scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung; 

Ard all the wilderness of green 

"With trembling drops of light is hung. 

Now gaze on Nature—^yet the same— 

Glowing with life, by breezes fanned, 
Luxuriant, lovely, as she came, 

Fresh in her youth, from God’s own hand. 

Hear the rich music of tliat voice, 

Which sounds from all below, above; 

She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws ner arms of love. 

Drink in her influence; low-born care, 

And all tiie train of mean desire, 

Refuse to breathe this holy air, 

And ’mid this living light expire. 

os LlSTElTma TO A OEICXXT. 

I love, thou little chirping thing, 

To hear thy mrianenoly noise ; 

Though thou to Fancy’s ear may sing 
Of summer past and fading joys. 

Thou canst not now drink dew from flowers, 

Nor sport along the traveller’s path, 

But, through the winter’s weary hours, 

Shalt warm thee at my lonely hearth. 

And when my lamp’s decaying beam 
But dimly shows the lettered page, 

Rich with, some ancient poet's dream, 

Or wisdom of a purer age,— 

Then will I listen to thy sound, 

And, musing o’er the embers pale, 

With wMtening ashes strewed around, 

The forms ol memory unveil ; 

Recall the many-colored dreams, 

That Fancy mndly weaves for youth, 

Wlien all the bright illusion seems 
The pictured promises of truth; 

Perchance, observe the fitful light. 

And its faint flashes round the room, 

And think some pleasures, feebly bright. 

May lighten thus life’s varied gloom. 


* We have followed closely in this account the anthontio 
narrative article, published after Professor Norton’s death, In 
the Christian Exiunlner for November, 1858. 
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I love tlie quiet midniglit Kour, 

"Wlien Care, and Hope, and Passion sleep, 

And Eeason, -with, untroubled power, 

Can her late vigils duly keep;— 

I love the night: and sooth to say. 

Before the merry birds, that sing 
In all the glare and noise of day, 

Prefer the cricket’s grating wing. 

But, see I pale Autumn strews her leaves. 

Her withered leaves, o’er ISiature’s grave. 
While giant Winter she perceives, 

Dark rushing from his icy cave; 

And in his train the sleety showers. 

That beat upon the barren earth; 

Thou, cricket, through these weary hours, 

Shalt warm thee at my lonely hearth. 

HYMN. 

My God, I thank thee! may no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisements severe; 

But may this heart, by sorrow taught. 

Calm each wild wish, each idle fear. 

Thy mercy bids all nature bloom; 

The sun shines bright, and man is gay; 

Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom 
That darkens o’er his little day. 

!Pull many a throb of grief and pain 
Thy fiail and erring child must know. 

But not one prayer is breathed in vain 
Hor does one tear unheeded flow. 

Thy various messengers employ; 

Thy purposes of love fulfil; 

And nud the wreck of human joy, 

May kneeling faith adore thy will! 

^ li jSi jjjftAiTj IDXSiG’SL 

He has gone to his God; he has gone to his home; 
liTo more amid peril and error to roam; 

His eyes are no longer dim; 

His feet will no more falter; 

So grief can follow him, 

So pang his cheek can alter. 

There are paleness, and weeping, and sighs below; 
Eor our faith is faint, and our tears will flow; 

But the harps of heaven are ringing; 

Glad angels come to greet him; 

And hymns of joy are singing, 

While old friends press to meet him. 

O honored, beloved, to earth unconfined, 

Thou hast soared on high; thou hast left us behind; 
But our parting is not for ever; 

We will follow thee, by heaven’s light, 
“Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom God will unite. 

JOHN ENGIANB. 

John England, the Koman Catholic Bishop of 
Charleston, was born in Cork, Ireland, September 
S3, 1786. He was educated in the schools of his 
native town, and at the age of fifteen, avowing 
Ms intention to become an ecclesiastic, was placed 
under ^e care of the Very Bev. Eohe^APCarthy, 
hy whom he was in two years fitted for tho 
college of Carlow, During his connexion witii 
this institution, he was instrumental in procuring 
the establishment of a female penitentiary in the 
town. On the ninth of October, 1808, he was 
ordained Deacon, and the following day Priest, 


and was appointed lecturer at the Cork Cathe¬ 
dral, an office which he discharged with great 
success. lu May, 1809, he started a monthly 
periodical, The Religious Repertory^ with the ob¬ 
ject of supplanting the corrupt literature current 
among the people, by a more healthy literary nu¬ 
triment. He was also active in various charitable 
works, and indefatigable in his attendance on the 
victims of pestilence, and the inmates of prisons. 
In 1812 he took an active part, as a political 
writer, in the discussion of the subject of Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation. In 1817 he was appointed 
Parish Priest of Bandon, wliere he remained 
until made by the Pope, Bishop of the newly 
constituted See of Charleston, embracing the two 
Carolinas and Georgia. He was consecrated in 
Ireland, but refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the British government customary on such oc¬ 
casions, declaring his intention to become natu¬ 
ralized iu the United States. He arrived in 
Charleston, December 31, 1820. 

One of his first acts was the establishment of a 
theological seminary, to which a preparatory 
school was attached. This led to corresponding 
exertions on the part of Protestants in the matter 
of education, which had hitherto been much ne¬ 
glected, and the first number of the Southern Re¬ 
view honored the bishop with the title of restorer 
of classical learning in Charleston. He was also 
instrumental in the formation of an “ Anti-duel¬ 
ling Society,” for the suppression of that barba¬ 
rous and despicable form of manslaughter, of 
which General Thomas Pinckney was the first 
president. He also commenced a periodical, The 
United States Catholie Miscellany^ to which he 
continued a constant contributor to the time of 
his death. 

The bishop was greatly aided in his charitable 
endeavors, and in his social influence, by the ar¬ 
rival of his sister, Miss Joanna England. “ She 
threw her little fortune into Ms poverty-stricken 
institutions. Her elegant taste presided over the 
literary department of the Miscellany. Her fe¬ 
minine tact would sinoothe away whatever harsh¬ 
ness his earnest temper might unconsciously in¬ 
fuse into his controversial wiitings. Her presence 
shed a magic charm around his humble dwelling, 
and made it the envied resort of the talented, the 
beautiful, and gay.”* This estimable lady died in 
1827. 

In times of pestilence. Bishop England was 
fearless and untiring in Ms heroic devotion to the 
sick. He was so active in the discharge of his 
duties and in his ordinary movements, that on Ms 
visits to Rome, four of which occurred during Ms 
episcopate, he was called by the cardinals, il 
'oescodo a vapore. 

It was on his return from the last of these 
journeys, that in consequence of Ms exertions as 
priest and physician among the steerage passengers 
of the ship in which he sailed, he contracted the 
disease, dysentery, wMch was prevalent among 
them. He landed after a voyage of fi:%-two 
days in PMladelpMa, and instead of recruiting his 
strength, preached seventeen nights in succession. 
TTia health had been impaired some months pre¬ 
viously, and although on his arrival at Charles¬ 
ton he became somewhat better, be died not 


* Memoir of Bp. to his works. 
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long after, on the eleventh of April, 1842, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. 

The collected vrorks of Bishop England* bear 
testimony to his literary industry, as well as 
ability. "They extend to five large octavo volumes 
of some five liundred pages each, closely printed 
in double columns. They are almost entirely oc¬ 
cupied by essays on topics of controversial theo¬ 
logy, many of which are in the form of letter 
published during his lifetime in various periodi¬ 
cals. A portiotT of the fourth and fifth volumes 
is filled by the author's addresses before various 
college societies, and on other public occasions, 
including an oration on the character of Washing¬ 
ton. These writings, like the discourses which in 
his lifetime attracted admiring crowds, are marked 
by force and elegance of style. 


THOMAS SMITH GEIMKE 



Was bom in Charleston, S. G., September 26, 
1^86. He was a descendant of the Huguenots. 
At the .age of seventeen he was at Yale College, 
and travelled with Dr. Dwight during one of his 
vacations. Returning home, he studied law in the 
office of Mr. Langdon Clieves, and gradually at¬ 
tained distinction at the bar and in the politics of 
has state. His most noted legal eflbrt was a 
speech on the constitutionality of the South Caro¬ 
lina "‘test oath” in 1834. As state senator from 
St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s in a speech on the 
Tariff in 1828, he supported the General Govern¬ 
ment and the Constitutional authority of the 
whole people. His literary eflforts wei'e chiefly 
orations and addresses illustrating topics of phi¬ 
lanthropy and reform. Literature also employed 
his attention. He wote several articles for the 
Southern Review. In a Fourth of July Oration 
at Charleston in 1809, by the appointment of the 
South Carolina State Society of Cincinnati, he 
suppoits union, and describes the horrors of civil 
war. 

Thus should we see the objects of these States 
not only unanswered hut supplanted by others. 
They had instituted the civic festival of peace, and 
beheld it changed for the triumph of war. They 
had crowned the eminent statesman with the olive 
of the citizen, and saw it converted into the laurels 
of the warrior. The old man who had walked ex- 
tiltingly in procession, to taste the waters of free¬ 
dom fi’om the fountain of a separate government, 
beheld the placid stream that flowed from it sud¬ 
denly sink from his sight, and burst forth a dark and 
turbulent torrent. 

His addresses on peace societies, Sunday schools, 
temperance and kindred topics, secured him the 
respect and sympathy of a large circle. He pub¬ 
lished and circulated gratuitously a large edition 
of Hancock on War, and at his death was re¬ 
publishing Dymond’s Enquiry into the Accordance 


* The Works of the Eight Eer. John England, First Bishop 
of Charleston, collected and arranged under the advice and di¬ 
rection of his immediate successor, the Eight Eev. Ignatius 
AJoysins Reynolds, and printed for him, in five volumes. Bal¬ 
timore : John Murphy & Co. 1849. 


of War with the Principles of Christianity, for 
which he wrote an introductoiw essay. In 1827 
he delivered an address on Ths ChaTCbcter and 
ObjecU of Science before the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of South Carolina; in 1830, an 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale, on 
The Admntagea to be derived from the Introducr 
tion of the Bible and of sacred literatwre as 
essential parts of all Education.^ in a literary 
point of riew. His oration on American educa¬ 
tion before the Western Literaiy Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers at Cincinnati, 
Avas delivered by him only a few days before his 
death, which occurred suddenly at the house of a 
gentleman by the roadside, from an attack of 
cholera, October 12,1834, while on his way to 
Columbus, Ohio. 

In a prefatory memorandum to this last ad¬ 
dress, the views of orthogi*aphy which he had 
latterly adopted are clearly stated. 

“ Having been long satisfied that the orthography 
of the English language not only admitted but re¬ 
quired a reform; and believing it my duty to act 
oa this conviction, I hav pubhshd sevral pamphlets 
accordingly.” These are his several propositions, 
which we give mostly in his words, following the 
exact spelimg. 1. He omits the silent e in such 
classes of words as discipline respit, heliev, ereativ, 
volly, Ac. 2. Introduces the apostrophe where tlie 
omission of the e might change the sound of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel from long to short, as in required, re¬ 
fin'd, deriv'd. 8. Nouns ending in y added an s to 
make the plural instead of changing y into ie, as 
pluralitys, enmitys, Ac. 4. In verbs ending in y, in¬ 
stead of changing into ie and then adding an s or d, 
he retains the y and adds s or d: as in bu^s, 
buryd, varys, varyd, hurrys, hurryd. 5. In similar 
verbs where the y is long, I retain the y, omit the e, 
and substitute an apostrophe, as in multiply’s, multi- 
ply’d, satisfy’s, satisfy’d. 6. In such words as sceptre, 
battle, centre, I transpose the e, and write scepter, 
battel, center. 7. He suppresses one of two and the 
same consonants where the accent is not on them; 
as in necesary, excelcnt, ilustrious, reconiend, efectual, 
iresistihle, worshipers, 8. In such words as honor, 
favor, savior, neiahhor, savor, the u is omitted. 9. 
In adjectives ending in y, instead of forming the 
comparatiy and siy^riativ by changing y into ie 
and adding er and est, I hav retained the y, and 
simply added the er and est, as in easyer, casyest, 
holyer, holyest, prcttyer, prettyest. In quotations 
and proper names, I hav not felt call'd upon to 
change the orthography. 

^ Tliis was not Grimke’s only literary heresy. In 
his oration on the subject “ that neither the classics 
nor the mathematics should form a pai't of a scheme 
of general education in our country,” he condemns 
all existing schemea “ I think them radiealy de- 
feetiv in elements and modes.” They are not “ de¬ 
cidedly religious,” neither are they ‘‘American.” 
The latter, since the classics and mathematics being 
the same everywhere, are not of course distinctive 
to the country. “They do not fill the mind,” he 
says, “with useful and entertaining knowledge.” 
“As to valuable knowledge, except the first and 
most simple parts of arithmetic, I mel little hesita¬ 
tion in saying, as the result of my experience and 
observation, that the whole body of the pure mathe¬ 
matics is ABSOLUTELY USELESS to nincty-niiie out of 
every hundred, who study them. Now, as to enter¬ 
tainment. Does more than one out of cveiy huu- 
di-ed px*eserv Ms mathematical knowlego ? ” 

“ Ten thousand pockets,” says he,“ might bo pick'd 
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without finding a dozen classics.” “ I ask boldly the 
question, what is there in the classics, that is realy 
instructiv and interesting? ” He asks triumphantly 
—^the ignorance is amazing,—“ What orator ever 
prepared himself for parliamentary combat over the 
pages of Cicero or Demosthenes ? ” ** Having dis¬ 
pos’d of the orators and historians, let us now attend 
to the classic poets, of what value are they ? I an¬ 
swer of none, so far as useful knowlege is con¬ 
cerned ; for all must admit, that none is to be found 
in this class of writers. It is plain that truth is a 
very minor concern, with writei's of fiction. ^ ^ ^ 
I am strangely mistaken, if there be not more 
power, fidelity, and beauty in Walter Scott, than in 
a dozen Homers and Virgils. ^ ^ Mrs Hemanshas 

written a greater number of charming little pieces, 
than are to be found in Horace and Anacreon.” 

Tlie activity of Grimke’s mind was sometimes 
in advance of his judgment. He was a happy 
man in his life,—^his benevolence, and the ardor 
of his pursuits filling his heart. His death was re¬ 
ceived with every token of respect at Charleston, 
the preamble to the resolutions of the bar de¬ 
claring “his mild face will no longer be seen 
among us, but the monuments of his public use¬ 
fulness and benevolence are still with us, and the 
memory of his virtues will still dwell williin our 
hearts.”* The introduction of the Bible into 
schools was a favorite idea with him, which he 
urged in his Phi Beta address. He wrote occa¬ 
sional verses, and a descriptive poem on the 
Passaic, which is unpubli&hed. As a speaker, 
he showed great readiness in a copious and fluent 
style. 

A brother of the preceding, Frederick Grimke, 
is the author of a popular political text-book, en¬ 
titled T}ie Mature and Tendency of Free Imtitu- 
tions^ published in Cincinnati in 1848. 

SAMUEL FAEMAR JAEYIS. 

Samtjel Farmar, the son of the Rev. Dr. Abra¬ 
ham Jarvis, afterwards bishop of the diocese of 
Connecticut, was born at Middletown in that 
State, January 20,1787. He was educated under 
the care of his father, and entered the Sophomore 
class of Yale College in 1802. He was ordained 
deacon March 18, 1810, and priest April 5, 1811, 
by his father, and became, in 1813, the rector of 
St, Michael’s Church, Bloomingdale, Few York. 
In 1819 he was appointed Professor of Biblical 
Learning in the recently organized General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, a position he retained until his 
removal in 1820 to Boston, in acceptance of a call 
to the rectorship of St. Paul’s church, where he 
remained until July, 1826, when he sailed for 
Europe. He remained abroad until 1835, pursuing 
his studies and collecting books connected with 
ecclesiastical history. Six of the nine years of his 
absence were passed in Italy, On his return he 
filled for two years the professorship of Oriental 
Literature in Washington College, Hartford. In 
1837 he removed to Middletown to fake charge, 
as rector, of Christ church in that place. He re¬ 
signed this position in 1842, and devoted tlie 
remainder of his life to a work which he had 
commenced immediately after his return from Eu¬ 
rope. This was a Ixistory of the church, a work 


• Collection of Addresses, &c., by Gr'mlcd, and Obituary 
Ifotices fomisbed by bis Ibxxmy in tbe Boston Atbenssmn, 


especially intrusted to his hands by a vote of the 
General Convention of the dioceses of the United 
Suites, constituting him “ Historiographer of the 
Church.” 

The first portion of his work published, ap¬ 
peared at Few York, in 1845, in an octavo vo¬ 
lume entitled, A GJironological Introduction to 
the ffietory of the Churchy with an Oi'iginal 
Harmony of the Four Goapeh.^ A great portion 
of this learned volume is occupied with chronolo¬ 
gical tables, dissertations on the dates of our Lord’s 
birth, which he places in the year of Rome 747, 
six years before the commonly received Christian 
era. In the Harmony of the Gospels the informa¬ 
tion the narratives contain is given in a consecu¬ 
tive form, embodying the facts but not the words 
of Scripture; while in four parallel columns at 
the side, reference is given to the chapter and verse 
of each of the Evangelists in which the event de¬ 
scribed is recorded. 

The first volume of the hi story f itself was pub¬ 
lished in 1850. In it the author traces tlie course 
of the divine providence from the fall of Adam, 
the flood, the calling of Abraham, and the entire 
Jewish history, to the destruction of Jern^alemby 
Titus. While the same scrupulous regard to fact 
is manifested in this as in the introduction, the 
literary skill, for which no opportunity was af¬ 
forded in the first, is used to good adv’antage in 
the second, the narrative being weD written as 
well as accurate. In the author’s own simile, tlie 
first volume is the rough stone-work of the tbun- 
dation, the second is the elaborated superstnicture 
which must satisfy, so far as it can, the eye of the 
artist as well as the mechanic. 

In addition to his history, Dr. Jarvis published, 
in 1821, a discourse on Regeneration^ with notes; 
in 1837, on Christian Unity ; and in 1843, a col¬ 
lection of Sermons on Frophecy^ a work of great 
research, forming a volume of about two hundrotl 
pages. In 1843 he aDo issued a pamphlet enti¬ 
tled, Ho Union with Rome; in 1846 a sermon, 
TTbe Colonies of Heaven; and in 1847 a volume 
containing a Reply to Ur, Milnefs End of Reli¬ 
gious Controversy. He also contributed a number 
of learned and valuable articles to the Church 
Review. His progress in the History nf the 
Church and the other useful labors of liis life, 
was interrupted by bis death, March 26, 1861. 

Dr. Jarvis was a fine classical as well as biblical 
scholar. He also took a great interest in Art, and 
collected during his European residence a large 
gallery of old paintings, mostly of the Italian 
school, which were exhibited on bis return for the 
benefit of a charitable association, and were figaiii 
collected after his death in the city of Few York 
to he dispersed by tlie auctioneer’s hammer, vith 
the large and valuable library, which included a 
number of volumes fonnerly owned by the histo¬ 
rian Gibbon. 


♦ A Olironolog^cal Introduction to the Histonrof the Church, 
being a new inquiry into the True Dates ofthe jBirth and Death 
of Our Lord, and Saviour Jesus Chiist; and containing an ori¬ 
ginal Harmony of the Four Oogiels, now first arranged in the 
order of time, by the Rev. S F Jarvis, D.D., LLD. Hew 
York • Harper <fc Brothers. 1846. 8vo. pp. 618. 

f The Church ofthe Redeemed, ortheHistoiy ofthe Media¬ 
torial Kingdom, 2 vols. containing the First Five Periods; 
from the Fall of Adam in Paradise to the Rejection ofthe Jews 
and the Calling of the Gentiles. By the Rev. S. F. Jarvis, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston: Charles fltimpson. 1860. 8yo. pp. 663. 
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WILLIAM CRAPTS. 

TVilliam Grafts was born at Chai'leston, S. 0., 
Jan. 24, 1787. “Owing,” says.his anonymous 
biographer,* somewhat grandiloquently, “ to the 
precarious and evanescent character of the schools 
in Charleston,” his early education suffered 
somewhat from the frequent change of teachers. 
He appears to have made up for juvenile dis- 
advanta^s when in the course of education he 
reached Harvard, as he had a fair reputation there | 
as a classical scholar, and judging from his advice 
subsequently to a younger brother, went still 
deeper into the ancient languages. “ I hope,” he 
writes, “that you will not treat the Hebrew 
tongue with that cold neglect and contemptuous 
disdain which it usually meets at Cambridge, and 
which is very much nke the treatment a Jew 
receives from a Christian.” His chief reputation 
among his fellows was as a wit and pleasant com¬ 
panion. 

He returned to Charleston, was admitted in 
due course to practice, and the remainder of his 
life was passed in the duties of his profession and 
those of a member of the State Legislatm-e, to 
which he was frequently elected. He was a 
ready speaker, and a large portion of the volume 
of his iMerary Memainiii consists of his orations 
on patriotic occasions. In 1817, he delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard. These pro¬ 
ductions, as well as his prose essays, are somewhat 
too florid in style and deficient in substance for 
permanent recollection. Passages, however, occur 
of pleasing ornament and animation. 



His poems are few and brief. The two longest 
are ^alUtarCa Island^ a pleasant description of 
that ocean retreat, and T^e ^adad, in which the 
humors of the ring are depicted. An extract 
from “ Kitty” follows, on the plea that “ in Hew 
York they have Eanny, in Boston Sukey,t and 
why should we not have Kitty in Charleston!” 
There are also several agreeable lyrics. The 
Monod/y on the Death of Decatur was written 
immediately after the intelligence of the Commo¬ 
dore’s death was received, and published the day 
following, a circumstance which should not be 
forgotten in a critical estimate. It is not included 
in the collection of his T^Titings. He also wrote 
The Sea Serpent; or Gloucester Eoam^ a dramatic 
jeu d’esprit in three acts, published in a pamphlet 
of 84 pages 12mo. Crafts was a constant writer 
for the Charleston Courier, and a number of his 
communications, some mere scraps, are printed 
in the volume of his “ writings,” but call for no 
especial remark. 

Crafts died at Lebanon Springs, H. Y., Sept. 
23, 1826. 

UCOirODY ON THE DEAOJH OF DECATtnS. 

Sweet scented flowers on beauty’s grave 
"We strew—^but, for the honored brave. 


* Life prefixed to his Eemalns. 

t A Selection, In Piose and Poetry, from the Idiscellaneons 
‘Writings of the late William Crafts, to which Is prefixed a Me¬ 
moir of his Life. Charleston, 1S2& 

$ By William B. Walter. 


j ThQ fallen corqueror of the wave— 

Let ocean’s flags adorn the bier, 

And be the Pall of Glory there! 

Tri-colored France I ’twas first with tliee 
He braved the battles of the sea; 

And many a son of thine he gave 
A resting-place beneath the wave. 

Feared in the fight—beloved in peace 
In death the feuds of valor cease. 

Then let thy virgin lilies shed 
Their fragrant whiteness o’er his head. 

They grace a hero’s form within, 

As spotless—as unstained of sin. 

Come, savage, from the Lybian shore, 

Bhieel at his grave, who—bathed in gore, 

Avenged Ins brother’s murder on your deck, 

And drenched with coward blood the sinking wreck? 
Lives in your mmd that death-dispensing night, 

The purple ambush and the sabred fight,— 

The blazing frigate—and the cannon’s roar, 

That shamed your warriors flying to the shore: 
Who, panic-stricken, plunged into the sea. 

And found the death they vainly hoped to flee. 

Now silent, cold, inanimate he hes, 

Who sought the conflict and achieved the prize. 
Here, savage, pause I The unresented worm 
Revels on him—who ruled the battle storm. 

His counfry’s call—though bleeding and in tears— 
Not e’en his country’s call, the hero hears. 

The floating streamers that his fame attest. 

Repose in honored folds upon his breast, 

And glory’s lamp, with patriot sorrows fed. 

Shall blaze eternal on Decatur’s bed. 

Britannia!—noble-hearted foe— 

Hast thou no funeral flowers of woe 
To grace his sepulchre—who ne’er again 
Shall meet thy waiTiors on the purple main. 

His pride to conquer—and his joy to save— 

In triumph generous, as in battle brave— 

Heroic—ardent—when a captive—great I 
Feeling, as valiant—^thou deplorest his fate. 

And these thy sons who met him in the fray, 

Shall weep with manly tears the hero passed away. 

Fresh trophies graced his laurel-covered days. 

His soil was danger—and liis harvest, praise. 

Still as he marched victorious o’er the flood, 

It shook with thunder—and it streamed with blood. 
He dimmed the baneful crescent of Algiers, 

And taught the pirate penitence and teal's. 

The Christian stars on faithless shores revealed. 

And Iq 1 the slave is free—^the robbei's yield. 

A Chiustian conqueror in the savage strife. 

He gave his victims liberty and life. 

Taught to relent—the infidel shall mourn. 

And the pale orescent hover o’er his um. 

And thou, my country! young hut ripe in grief I 
Who shall console thee for the fallen chief! 

Thou envied land, whom frequent foes assail. 

Too often called to bleed or to prevail ; 

Doomed to deplore the gallant sons that sa; e. 

And follow from the triumph to—the grave. 

Death seems enamoured of a glorious prize, 

The chieftain conquei*s ere the victim mes. 

Illustrious envoys—to some brighter sphere 
They bear the laurels which they gathered hero. 

War slew thy Lawrence! Nor when blest with 
peace 

Did then thy sufferings or thy sorrows cease; 

The joyous nerald, who the olive bore, 

Sunk in the wave—^to greet his homo no more; 

He sunk, alas!—Ablest with a trii)le wreath, 

The modest Shubrick met the shaft of death. 
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For Blakely, slumbering m victorious sleep. 

Rocked in tie stormy cradle of the deep, 

"We yield alike the tribute,and tlie tear. 

The brave are always to their country dear. 

Sorrow yet speaks in valor’s eye, 

StiU heaves the patriot breast the sigh. 

For Perry’s early fate. O’er his cold brow 
Where victory reigned sits death triumphant now. 
Thou peerless youth, thou unassuming chief. 

Thy country’s blessing and thy country’s grief. 

Lord of the lake, and champion of the sea, 

Long shall our nation boast — fox ever mourn for 
thee. 

Another hero meets his doom; 

Such are the trophies of the tomb I 
Ambitious death assnils the high; 

The shrub escapes, the cedam die. 

The beacon turrets of the land 
Submissive fall at Heaven’s command. 

While wondering, weeping mortals gaze. 

In silent grief and agonized amaze. 

Thou stariy streamer! symbol of the brave. 

Shining by day and night, on land and wave; 
Sometimes obscured in battle, ne’er m shame. 

The guide—the boast—^the arbitress of fame! 

Still wave in grateful admiration near, 

And beam for ever on Decatur’s bier; 

And ye, blest stars of Heaven! responsive shed 
Yom* pensive lustre on his lowly bed 

LESLIE. 

Eliza. Leslie was bom in Philadelphia, Novem¬ 
ber 15, 17 Her father was of Scotch descent, 
the family having emigrated to America about 
1745, and was by profession a watchmaker. He 
was an excellent mathematician, and an intimate 
friend of Franklin and Jefferson, hy the latter of 
whom he was made a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. He had five children, the 
eldest of whom is the subject of this sketch. An¬ 
other is Charles R. Leslie, who has passed the 
greater portion of his life in England, and holds the 
foremost rank among the painters of that country, 
Ms line of art being somewhat analogous to that 
of Ms sister in literature, a like kindly aud genu¬ 
ine humor and artistic finish pervading his cabi¬ 
net pictures aud her “Pencil Sketches.” Her 
other brother is Major Thomas J. Leslie, U. S. A. 
When Miss Le.slie was five years old she accom¬ 
panied her parents to London, where they resided 
for six and a half years, her father being engaged 
in the exportation of clocks to this country. The 
death of Ms partner led to his return. On the 
voyage home the ship pnt into Lisbon, and re¬ 
mained at that port from November to March. 
They finally rejiehed Philadelphia in May. The 
father died in 1808. 

Miss Leslie early displayed a taste for books 
and drawing. She was educated for the most 
part at home by her parents. 

“ Like most authors,” she says in an autobio¬ 
graphical letter to her friend Mrs. Neal, “ I made 
my first attempts in iserse. They were always 
songs, adapted to the popular airs of that time, 
the dose of the last century. The subjects were 
cMefly soldiers, sailors, hunters, and nuns. I 
scribbled two or three in the pastoral line, but 
my father once pointing out to me a real shep¬ 
herd, in a field somewhere in Kent, I made no 
frrther attempt at Damons and Strephons playing 


on lutes and wreathing their brows with roses. 
My songs were, of course, foolish enough; but in 
jiifticti to my-self I will say, that, having a good 
ear, I was never guilty of a false quantity in any 
of my poetry--my lines never had a syllable too 
much or too little, and my rhymes always did 
rhyme. At thirteen or fourteen I began* to de¬ 
spise my own poetry, and destroyed all I had.” 



Miss Leslie did not appear in print until the 
year 1827, and then it was as the author of Se¬ 
venty-five Receipts for Pastry^ Calces^ and Sweet¬ 
meats, The collection had been commenced some 
time before, “ when a pupil of Mrs. Goodtellow’s 
cooking school, in PhiladelpMa,” and was in such 
request in manuscript that an offer to publish 
was eagerly accepted. The book was successfol, 
and the publisher suggesting a work of imagina¬ 
tion, the anther prepared The Mirror,^ a cofiee- 
tion of juvenile stories. It was foUoweil by The 
Young^ Americans^ Stories for Rkmaa,, Stories for 
Adelaide,^ Atlantic Tales,, Stories for Sd&ri,, Birth¬ 
day Stories,, and a compiJatiou from Munchausen, 
Gulliver, and Sinbad, appropriately entitled The 
Wondefrfwl Trwteller,, ah volumes designed for 
children. The American GirVs Booh was pub¬ 
lished in 1831, and has steadily maintained its 
position since. 

Among the first of her stories for readers “of 
a larger growth” was Mrs, Washington Potts, 
written for a prize offered by the Lady’s Book, 
which it was successful in obtaining. The author 
subsequently took three more prizes of a similar 
cbaracter, and at once became a constant and 
most popular contributor to “Godey and Gra¬ 
ham.” Miss Leslie also edited the Gift, one of 
the best of the American annuals. Her only story 
occupying a volume by itself^ and approaching the 
ordinary dimensions of a novel, is AnieUa; or,, A 
Young Ladfs Vicissitudes, 

Miss Leslie’s magazine tales have be^en collected 
in three volumes with the tifile of Pencil Sketches, 
She has also published Althea Vernon,, or the 
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JE!ml)Toidered Eandlcerchief^ and Henrietta Har¬ 
rison^ or the Blue Cotton TJrnbrella^ in one vo¬ 
lume ; and, each in a separate pamphlet, Kitty a 
Relations^ Leonilla Lynmore^ The Maid of Ca- 
nal Street^ and The Dennings and their Beaux. 

During her career as a tale writer Miss Leslie 
has not forgotten the unctuous and delectable 
teachings of Mrs. Goodfellow, and has followed 
up the success of the seventy-five receipts by a 
much greater number, in The Domestic Coolcery 
Booh.^ 183T, of which over forty thousand copies 
have been sold; The House Boolc^ 1840; and The 
Bady^s Receipt Boole., 1S46, wliich have also had 
great success. In 1853 she published The Be¬ 
havior Book., one of her pleasantest volumes, com¬ 
bining the solid good advice of her woi’ks on do¬ 
mestic duties with the happy vein of humor of 
her sketches. 

TFTg MOOTjLGITES Ef AMERICA—^PHOM MRS ■WASHUTfiTON POTIB. 

“Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Quiraby, “as you are fiom 
England, do you know anything of Betsey Demp¬ 
sey’s husband ?” 

“ I have not the honor of being acquainted with 
that person,” replied Mr. Montague, after a wither¬ 
ing stare. 

“Well, thafs strange,” pursued Aunt Quimby, 
“ considering that she has been living in Loudon at 
least eighteen years—or perhaps it is only seven¬ 
teen* And yet I think it must he near eighteen, if 
not quite. Maybe seventeen and a half Well, it’s 
best to be on the safe side, so I’ll say seventeen. 
Betsey Dempsey’s mother was an old schoolmate of 
mine. Her father kept the Black Horse tavern. 
She was the only acquaintance I ever had that mar¬ 
ried an Englishmau, He was a grocer, and in very 
good business; but he never liked America, and 
was always finding fault with it, and so he went 
home, and was to send for Betsey. But he never 
sent for her at all; for a very good reason, which 
was that he had another wife in England^ as most 
of them have—no disparagement to you, sir.” 

Mrs, Marsden now came up, and informed Mrs. 
Potts in a whisper that the good old lady beside her 
was a distant relation or rather connexion of Mr. 
Marsden’s, and that though a little primitive in ap¬ 
pearance and manner, she had considerable property 
in bank-stock. To Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that she 
should exchange her seat for a very pleasant one in 
the other room next to her old friend Mrs. Willis, 
Aunt Quimby replied nothing but “ Thank you, I’m 
doing very well here.” 

and Miss Montague, apparently heeding no 
one else, had talked nearly the whole evening to each 
other, hut loudly enough to be heard by all around 
them. The young lady, though dressed as a child, 
talked like a woman, and she and her mother were 
now engaged in an argument whether the flirtation 
of the Duke of Bisingham with Lady Georgiana 
Melbury would end seriously or not “ To my cer¬ 
tain knowledge,” said Miss Montague, “his Grace 
has never yet declared himself to Georgiana, or to 
any one else.” 

“I’ll lay you two to one,” said Mrs. Montague, 
“ that be is married before we return to England.” 

“ Ho,” replied the daughter, “ like all others of his 
sex he delights in keeping the ladies in suspense.” 

‘‘What you say, Miss, is very true,” said Aunt 
Quimby, leaning in her turn across Mr. Montague, 
“ and considering how young you are you talk very 
sensibly. Men certainly have a way of keeping 
women in suspense, and an unwiUingueas to answer 
queetionB even when we ask them. There’s my son¬ 


in-law Billy Pairfowl, that I live with. He married 
my daughter Mary eleven years ago, the 23d of last 
April He’s as good a man as ever breathed, and 
an excellent provider too. He always goes to mar¬ 
ket himself; and sometimes I can’t help blaming 
him a little for Ms extravagance. But his greatest 
fault is his being so unsatisfactory. As far back as 
last March, as I was sitting at my knitting in the 
little front parlor with the door open (for it was 
quite warm weather for the time of year), Billy 
Pairfowl came home carrying in his hand a good- 
sized shad; and I called out to him to ask him what 
he gave for it, for it was the very beginning of the 
shad season; but he made not a word of answer; 
he had just passed on, and left the shad in the kit¬ 
chen, and then went to his store. At dinner we 
had the fish, and a very nice one it was; and I 
asked him again how much he gave for it, but he 
still avoided answering, and began to talk about 
something else; so I thought I’d let it rest awhile. 
A week or two after, I again asked him; so then 
he actually said he had forgotten all about It. And 
to tins day I don’t Imow the price of that shad.” 

The Montagues looked at each other—almost 
laughed aloud, and drew back their chairs as far 
from Aunt Quimby as possible. So also did Mrs, 
Potts. Mrs. Marsden came up in an agony of vexa¬ 
tion, and reminded her aunt in a low voice of the 
risk of renewing her rheumatism by staying so long 
between the damp newly-papered walls. The old 
lady answered aloud, “On! you need not fear, I 
am well wrapped up on purpose. And indeed con- 
sideriug that the parlors were only papered to-day, 
I think the walls have dried wonderfully (putting 
her hands on the paper)—am sure nobody could 
find out the damp if they were not told.” 

“■What!” exclaimed the Montagues; “only pa¬ 
pered to-day (starting up and testifying all that 
prudent fear of taking cold, so characteristic of the 
English). How barbarous to inveigle us into such a 
place!” 

“ I thought I felt strangely chilly all the evening,” 
says Mrs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely been at rest 
five minutes. 

The Montagues proposed going away immediately, 
and Mrs. Potts declared she was most apprehensive 
for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. Marsden, who could 
not venture the idea of their departing till all the 
refreshments had been handed round (the best being 
yet to come), took great pains to persuade them that 
tiiere was no real cause of alarm, as she had large 
fires all the afternoon. They held a whispered con¬ 
sultation, in which they agreed to stay for the oys¬ 
ters and chicken salad, and Mrs. Marsden went out 
to send them their shawls, with one for Lafayette. 

By tMs time the secret of the newly-papered walls 
had spread round both rooms; the conversation 
now turned entirely on colds and rheumatisms; 
there was much shivering and considerable cough¬ 
ing, and the demand for shawls increased. How¬ 
ever nobody actually went home in eonsequenca 

“ Papa,” said Miss Montague, “ let us all lake 
French leave as soon as the oysters and chicken- 
salad have gone round.” 

Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby (gladly per¬ 
ceiving that the old lady looked tired), and pro¬ 
posed that she should return to her chamber, assux*- 
lug her that waiters should be punctually sent up 
to her—“ I do not feel quite ready to go yet,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Quimby. “I am very well. But you 
need not mind me. Go back to your company, and 
talk a little to those three poor girls in the ;^llow 
frocks that nobody has spoken to. yet except Brom¬ 
ley Cheston. When I am ready to go I shall take 
French leave, as these English people call it.” 
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But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave ^ras 
very different from the usual acceptation of the 
term; for having always heard that the French 
were a very polite people, she concluded that their 
manner of taking leave must be particularly re- 
spectful and ceremonious. Therefore, having paid 
her parting compliments to Mrs. Potts and the Mon¬ 
tagues, she walked all round the room, courtesying 
to everybody and shaking hands, and telling them 
she had come to take French leave. To put an end 
to this ridiculous scene, Bromley Cheston (who had 
been, on assiduous duty all the evening) now came 
forward, and, taking the old lady's arm in his, offered 
to escort her up stairs. Aunt Quimby was much 
flattered by this unexpected civility from the finest- 
looking young man in the room, and she smilingly 
departed with him, complimenting him on his po¬ 
liteness, and assuring him that he was a real gentle¬ 
man, and trying also to miike out the degree of rela^ 
tionsliip that existed between them. 

“ So much for Buckingham,” said Cheston, as he 
ran down stairs after depositing the old lady at the 
door of her room. Fools of all ranks and of all 
ages are to me equally intolerable. I never can 
marry into such a family.” 

The party went on. 

“ In the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said Mrs. 
Montague, “ what induces you to patronize these 
people ?” 

“ 'W’hy, they are the only tolerable persons in the 
neighborhood” answered Mrs. Potts, “ and very kind 
and obliging in their way. I really think Albina a 
very^ sweet girl, very sweet, indeed; and Mrs. Mars- 
den is rather amiuble too, quite amiable. And they 
are so grateful for any little notice I take of them 
that it is really quite affecting. Poor things I how 
much trouble they have given themselves in getting 
up this party. They look as if they had had a hard 
day’s work; and I have no doubt they will be obliged 
in consequence to pinch themselves for months to 
come: for I can assure you their means are very 
small, very small, indeed. As to this intolerable old 
aunt, I never saw her before, and as there is some¬ 
thing rather genteel about Mrs. Marsden and her 
daughter—^rather so, at least, about Albina—I did 
not suppose they had any such relations belonging 
to them. I think, in future, I must confine myself 
entirely to the aristocracy.” 

“We deliberated to the last moment,” said Mrs. 
Montague, “ whether we would come. But as Mr. 
Montague is going to write his tour when we return 
to England, he thinks it expedient to make some 
sacrifices for the sake of seeing the varieties of Ame¬ 
rican society.” 

“ Oh! these people are not in society,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Potts, eagerly. “ I can assure you these Mars- 
dens have not the slightest pretensions to society. 
Oh! no; I beg of you not to suppose that Mrs. 
Marsden and her daughters are at ail in society.” 

BIOHAED HENET DANA, 

The family of Mr. Dana is one of the oldest and 
most honored in Massachusetts. The first of the 
name who came to America was Richard Dana, in 
1640; he settled at Cambridge, where six genera¬ 
tions of the family have since resided. 

The poet’s grandfather on this side of the house, 
Richard, was a patriot of the times preceding the 
Revolution, and known at the bar as an eminent 
lawyer. His son was Francis Dana the Minister 
to Russia, and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, a man of honor, high personal 
sense of character, and of energetic eloquence. 
He married a daughter of William Ellery of Rhode 


I Island, the signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, by wliich union his son and the celebrated 
j Dr. Channing were cousins. Judge Ellery once 
! described to hi& grandson, the poet, the aroused 
sense of honor wliich he witnessed in Francis 
Dana, in his rebuke of an impudent lawyer at the 
bar, who had charged him with an unfair manage- 
1 ment of the case. “ In opening his reply to tiie 
i jury,” said Mr. Ellery, “ he came down upon the 
I creature; he did it in two or three minutes’ time, 
and then dropped him altogether. I thought,” 
added he, I felt my hair rise and stand upnght 
on my head while he did it.”* 

On the mother’s side Dana’s family runs up to 
the early poetess Anne Bradstreet, the daughter 
of Governor Dudley. His grandfather Ellery 
married the daughter of Judge Remington, who 
had mamed the daughter of that quaint disciple 
of Du Bartas. Dana’s uncle, Judge Edmund 
Trowbridge, also married one of the Dudley 
family. 



* The writer of the hiographical notice of E H. Dana, Jr., in 
Livingston's Sketches of Eminent American Lawyeis (Partiv. 
Tu2), thus characteiizes the old school of Federalism to which 
Francis Dana belonged. 

He possessed a large fortune for that day, chiefly in lands, 
and kept np, in his manner of life, the style of the olden time, 
which has almost passed out of the memory of our degenerate 
age. He used to iide to court in his coach, and wonldhave 
thought it undignified to tiavel the circuits unattended by bis 
private servant In politics he was what wonld now be 
a high-toned Fedeialist of the old school—though the words 
imply far more than the mere adherence to certain political 
views, and siding with a particular political party They have 
a much broader signiflcalion. The old Federal gentry of JSew 
England was chiefly composed of educated men, minds 
hM been cultivated by me study of the eminent Engh^ 
yers, and who still retained some of the feeling of their o^ 
immediate ancestors. It must be confessed that they looked 
upon themselves less as the representatlyes, than ^ the tem¬ 
poral guardians of the people. They endwvoared to 
what they conceived to be necessary 

and in the municipal movements of government They bad a 

notion that the accidents of birth and 

them peculiar duties in the oommonweal^^— 

straining the mass of tbo people bv^e force 

elevating them by their example. The honor of the state, toe 

direction of its energies, the reguTatfon of 

cuiity of its laws, and the solemnitios of its religiotB obserV" 
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RicLard Henry Dana -was born at Cambridge, 
November 15,1787. His early years were passed 
at Newport, in the midst of the ^sociations of the 
Revolution and the enjoyments of the fine sea 
views and atmosphere of the spot. He entered 
Harvard, which he left in 1807. He studied law 
in the office of his cousin Francis Dana Channing, 
the eldest brother of Dr. Channing. After admis¬ 
sion to the Boston bar he spent about three 
months in the office of Robert Goodloe Harper at 
Baltimore, where he was admitted to practice. 
He returned home in 1811 and became a meniber 
of the legislatnre, where he found a better field 
for the exercise of his federal politics and oj>mions. 
His first literary public appearance was as an 
orator on tbe Fourth of July celebration of 1814. 

The North American Review was commenced 
in 1815. It grew out of an association of literary 
gentlemen composing the Authology Club who 
for eight years, ftoml803 to 1811, had published 
the miscellany entitled The Monthly Anthology. 
Dana was a member of tbe club. The first editor 
of the Review was Y^illiam Tudor, from whose 
hands it soon passed to the care of Willard Phillips, 
and then to the charge of an association of gentle¬ 
men for wffiom Mr. Sparks was the active editor. 
In 1818 Edward T. Channing became editor of the 
Review, and associated with him his cousin Ri¬ 
chard H. Dana, who had left the law for the more 
coi’genial pursuits of literature.* 

When Channing was made Boylston professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard he resigned 
the editorship of the Review, and Dana, who was 
considered too unpopular to succeed him, left the 
club. Dana wrote in the period of two years five 
papers, one an essay on “ Old Times,” the others 
on literai'j topics, cMefiy poeticuLf In 1824 Dana 
began the . publication of The Idle Man^ a peri¬ 
odical in which he oommumcated to the public 
his Tales and Essays. Six numbers of it were 
issued when it was discontinued; the author ac¬ 
quiring the experience hitherto not uncommon in 
Ae higher American literature, that if he would 
widte as a poet and philosopher, and publish as a 
gentleman, he must pay as well as compose. 

Bryant, with whom Dana had become ac¬ 
quainted in the conduct of the North American 
Review, was a contributor of several poems to the 
Idle Man; and when this publication was discon¬ 
tinued Dana wrote for his journal, the New York 
Review of 1825, and afterwards the United States 
Review of 1826-7. In the latter he published ar- 


anoes, were committed to them. This was not confessedly, 
hut pretly nearly In fact, their idea of their position and its 
conseqaent responsibilities.’’ 

* Edward l^el Channing was Professor of Ehetorlc and 
Oratory in Harvard College from 1819 to 1S61, where the ex¬ 
actness of his instmction, his cultivated taste and highly disci- 
plinedmental powers gave him an eminent reputation ■mth his 
pupila His editorship of the North American Keviow extended 
over the seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes In 1818 and 1819. 
The following are among his articles In the Eevlew; On Tho¬ 
mas Moore and Lalla Rookh, voL vl; Rob ]^y, voL vii.; 
Charles Broekden Browne's Life and Writings, vol. ix.; Sou¬ 
they’s Life of Cooper, vol xliv.; Prior’s Ufe of Goldsmith, voL 
xlv.; Sir Richard Steele’s Life and Writing voL xIvL; Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, vol. 1. These papers show 
the author’s refined culture and vlg^irous pen. Ihroiessor Chan- 
ning also wrote the life of his ^ndfether, WlUlMn Ellery, In 
Sparks’s American Biography, First Series, voL vi. It is un¬ 
derstood that he is about seuding to the press a volume of Lec¬ 
tures read to the classes in Cambridge. 

t They were “ Old TimeSi” 181T. Allston’s Sylph of the Sea¬ 
sons, 18iT. Edgeworth’s Readings on Poetry, 1^8. HazUtt’s 
Poets, 1819. The Sketch Book, 1819. 


tides on Mi*s. Radcliffe and the novels of Brockden 
Brown. From 1828 to 1881 he contributed four 
papers to The Spirit of the Pilgrims.* An Essay 
on The Past and the Present in the American 
Quarterly Observer for 1833; and another on La/m 
as suited to Man.^ in the Biblical Repository^ for 
1835, conclude the list of our author’s contribu¬ 
tions to periodical literature. 

The first volume of Dana’s Poems, contain¬ 
ing The Buccaneer was published in 1827. In 
1833 he published at Boston a volume of Poems 
and Prose Writings^ reprinting his first volume 
■with additions, and including his paj^ers in the 
Idle Man. In 1839 he delivered a course of eight 
lectures on Shakespeare at Boston and New York, 
which he has subsequently repeated in those cities 
and delivered at PMladelpliia and elsewhere. In 
1850 he published an edition of his writings in 
two volumes at New York, adding several essays 
and liis review articles, with the exception of a 
notice of the historical romance of Yorktown, in 
Bryant’s United States Review,f and the paper 
on Religious Controversy in the Spirit of the Pil- 
grims.l 

These are the last public incidents of Mr. Dana’s 
literary career; but in private the influence of his 
tastes, conversation, and choice literary corres¬ 
pondence, embraces a liberal field of activity. He 
passes his time between his town residence at 
Boston and his country retirement at Cape Ann, 



Mr. Dana’s Residence. 


where he enjoys a roof of his own in a neat ma¬ 
rine villa, pleasantly situated in a niche of the 
rocky coast. Constant to the untiring love of 
nature, he is one of fibe first to seek this haunt in 
spring and the last to leave it in autumn. 

His writings possess kindred qualities in prose 
and verse; thought and rhythm, speculation and 
imagination being borrowed by each from the 
other. 

The Buccemeer is a philosophical poem; a tale 
of the heart and the conscience. The villany of 
the hero, though in remote perspective to the 
imagination, appeals on that account the more 
powerfoUy to our own consciousness. His re¬ 
morse is touched with consummate art as the rude 


♦ On Pollok’s Contse of Time, 1828, Pamphlets on Oontro- 
versy, 1829. Natural History of Enthnslafim, 1880. Henry 
Martyn, 1881. 

t touary, 182T. $ il, 198. 
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hard eartliy nature steps into the region of the 
supernatural, and with unchanged rigidity em¬ 
braces its new terrors- The machinery is at once 
objective and spiritual in the vision of the horse. 
The story is opened by glimpses to the reader in the 
only way in which modern art can attain, with cul¬ 
tivated minds, the effect of the old ballad directness. 
The visionary horror is relieved by simple touches 
of human feeling and sweet images, as in the 
opening, of the lovely, peaceful scenes of nature. 
The remaining poems are divided between the 
description of nature and a certain philosophical 
vein of thought which rises into the loftiest spe¬ 
culative region of religion, and is never long with¬ 
out indications of a pathetic sense of human life. 

The prose of Dana has similar characteristics to 
his verse. It is close, elaborate, truthful in ety¬ 
mology ; and, with a seeming plainness, musical 
in its expression. There is a rare use of figures, 
but when they occur they will be found inwrought 
^vith the life of the text; no sham or filigree 
work. 

In the tales of Tom Thornton oxA PaulFdton 
there is much imaginative power in placing the 
mind on the extreme limits of sanity, under the in¬ 
fluence of painful and engrossing passion. The 
story of the lovers, Edward and Mary, has its 
idyllic graces of the affections. In these writings 
the genius of our author is essentially dramatic. 

The critical and philosophical essays, embracing 
the subtle and elaborate studies of liuman life in 
Shakespeare, show great skill in discrimination, 
guided by a certain logic of the heart and life, and 
not by mere artiflcial dialectics. They are not so 
much literary exercises as revelations of, and 
guides to character. This character is founded 
on calm reverence, a sleepless love of truth, a 
high sense of honor, and of individual worth. 
"With these conditions are allied strong imagina¬ 
tion, reaching to the ideal in art and \irtue, and 
a corresponding sympathy with the humanity 
which falls short of it in life. 

THE LITTLE BEACH BIKD. 

L 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 

Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 

And with that boding cry 
Along the waves dost thou fly ? 

OI rather, Bird with me 
Through the fair land rejoice! 

n. 

Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale. 

As driven by a beating storm at sea; 

Thy cry is weak and seared. 

As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of ns: Thy wail— 

What does it bring to me? 

m. 

Thou eall'st along the sand, and haunf st the surge. 
Restless and sad; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 

One spirit did ye urge— 

The Mystery—The Word. 

IT. 

Of the thousands, thou, both sepulchre and poll. 

Old Ocean, art I A requiem o'er the dead. 

From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells— 


Tells of man’s woe and fSaJl, 

His sinless glory fied. 

V. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 

Come, quit with me the shore. 

For gladness and the bght 
Where birds of summer sing. 

IHMOETALITY—THE HIJSBAXD AXB WEFE'S OEAVE. 

And do our loves all perish with our frames? 

Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And their soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 

Then fade and fall, like fair, unconscious flowers ? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue give 
speech, 

And make it send forth winning harmonies,— 

That to the cheek do give its living glow. 

And vision in the eye the soul intense 
With that for which there is no utterance— 

Are these the body’s accidents ?—^no more ?— 

To live in it. and when tliat dies, go out 
Like the bui*nt taper’s flame ? 

0, listen, man! 

A voice within us speaks the startling word, 

Man, thou shalt never die I” Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls: according harps, 

By angel fingere touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, soimd forth still 
The song of our great immortality: 

Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 

The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 

—0, listen ye, our spirits; drink it in 

From aU the air! ’T is in the gentle moonlight; 

*Tis floating in day’s setting glories; Night, 

Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 

Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, the conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee: 

—^The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

THE BHCCAXEEB. 


Boy with thy hlac herd, 

1 rede that thou blin, 

And sone set the to shrive, 

With sorrow of thi syn; 

Ze met with the merchandes 
And made them fid haie; 

It es gude leason and right 
That ze evill misfhre. 

For when ze stode in sowre streniltb, 
Ze war all to stont. 

Laitsexcs Mzxo'n 


The island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore. 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 

Save where the bold, wildsearbird makes her home. 
Her shrill ciy coming through the sparkling foam. 

But when the light win^ lie at rest. 

And on the glassy, heaving aea, 

The black duck, with her glossy breast. 

Sits swinging silently,— 

How heautiftul no-rippl^ break the reach. 

And sflveiy waves go noiseless up the beach. 
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And inland rests the green, -v^arm dell; 

The brook comes tinklii.g <lown its side; 

From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Kings cheerful, far and wide. 

Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 

Kor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days within the vale ; 

Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet; 

Cui*ses were on the gale; 

Eich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

But calm, low voices, words of grace, 

Now slowly fall upon the ear; 

A quiet look is in each face, 

Subdued and holy fear; 

Each motion gentle; all is kindly done.— 

Come, listen how from crime the isle was won. 

Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this isle unquestioned sway; 

A dark, low, brawny man was he; 

His law,—“It is my way.” 

Beneath his thick-set brows a sharp light broke 
From small gray eyes; his laugh a triumph spoke. 

Cruel of heart, and strong of arm, 

Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil. 

He little recked of good or harm. 

Fierce both in mirth and toil; 

Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were; 
Speak mildly, when he would, or look in fear. 

Amid the uproar of the storm. 

And by the lightning’s shai’p, red glare. 

Were seen Lee’s face and sturdy form; 

His axe glanced quick in air. 

Whose corpse at morn lies swinging in the sedge ? 
There’s blood and hair. Matt, on thy axe’s edge. 

“ Ask him who floats there; let him tell; 

I make the brute, not man, my mark. 

Who walks the cliffs, needs heed him well I 
Last night was fearful dark. 

Think ye the lashing waves will spare or feel ? 

An ugly gash!—^These rocks—they cut like steeL” 

He wiped his axe; and turning round, 

Said with a cold and hardened smile, 

“ The hemp is saved; the man is drowned. 

Well let him float awhile ? 

Or give him Christian bunal on the strand ? 

He’ll find his fellows peaceful imder sand.” 

Lee’s waste was greater than his gain. 

«I’ll try the merchantfs trade,” he thought, 

“ Though less the toil to kill than feign,— 

Things sweeter robbed than bought 
But, then, to circumvent them at their arts I” 

Ship manned, and spoils for cargo, Lee departs. 

’Tis fearful, on the broad-backed waves, 

To feel them shake, and hear them roar: 
Beneath, unsounded, dreadful caves; 

Around, no cheerful shore. 

Yet ’mid this solemn world what deeds are done! 
The cui’se goes up, the deadly sea-fight’s won:— 

And wanton talk, and laughter heard, 

Where sounds a deep and awful voice. 

There’s awe from that lone ocean-bird: 

Pray ye, when ye rejoice! 

“ Leave prayers to priests,” cries Lee: ‘‘ Fm ruler 
here! 

These fellows know full well whom they should 
fear!” 


' The ship works hard; the seas run high; 

Their white tops, flashing through the night, 

; Give to the eager, straining eye 
j A wild and shifting light. 

I “ Hard at the pumps!—^The leak is gaining fast I 
I Lighten the ship I—The devil rode that blast!” 

! Ocean has swallowed for its food 

Spoils thou didst gain in mm’derous glee; 

Matt, could its waters wash out blood. 

It had been well for thee. 

Crime fits for crime. And no repentant tear 
Hast thou for sin ?—Then wait thine hour of fear. 

The sea has like a plaything tost 
That heavy hull the livelong night. 

The man of sin,—^he is not lost: 

Soft breaks the morning light 
Tom spars and sails,—her lading in the deep,— 

The ship makes port with slow and labom-ing sweep 

Within a Spanish port she rides. 

Augry and soured, Lee walks her deck. 

“ So, peaceful trade a curse betides ?— 

Ana thou, good ship, a wreck I 
Ill luck in change!—^Ho 1 cheer ye up, my men! 
Rigged, and at sea, and then, old work again!” 

A sound is in the Pyrenees! 

Whirling and dark comes roaring down 
A tide as of a thousand seas. 

Sweeping both cowl and crown: 

On field and vineyard, thick and red it stood; 
Spain’s streets ana palaces are wet with blood. 

And wrath and terror shake the land: 

The peaks shine clear in watcbfire lights; 

Soon comes the tread of that stout hand,— 
Bold Arthur and his knights. 

Awake ye, Merlin ! Hear the shout from Spain I 
The spell is broke I —^Arthur is come again !— 

Too late for thee, thou young, fair bride! 

The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 

That thou didst kiss in love and pride ; 

He cannot hear thy wail, 

Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmured sound 
His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 

He fell for Spain,—^lier Spain no more; 

For he was gone who made it dear ; 

And she would seek some distant shore. 

Away from strife and fear, 

And wait amid her sorrows till the day 
His voice of love should call her thence away. 

Lee feigned him giieved, and bowed him low, 
’Twould joy his heart, could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 

He meekly, smoothly said. 

With wealth and servants she is soon aboard, 

And that white steed she rode beaide her lord. 

The sun goes clown upon the sea; 

The shadows gather round her home. 

“ How like a pail are ye to me I 
My home, how like a tomb! 

O, blow, ye flowers of Spain, above his head! 

Ye will not blow o’er me when I am dead.” 

And now the stars are burning bright; 

Yet still she’s looking toward tlie s!iore 
Beyond the waters black in night. 

“ I ne’er shall see thee more I 
Ye’re many, waves, yet lonely seems your flow ; 
And I’m alone,—scarce know I where* I go.” 

Sleep, sleep, thou sad one on the sea I 
The wash of waters lulls thee now; 
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His arm no more will pillow thee. 

Thy fingers on his brow. 

He is not near, to hush thee, or to save. 

The ground is his, the sea must be thy grave. 

The moon comes up ; the night goes on. 

"Why, in the shadow of the mast, 

Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 

Thy pledge!—nay, keep it fast! 

Bethink thee of her youth, and sorrows, Lee; 
Helpless, alone,—and, then, her trust in thee. 

When told the hardships thou hadst borne, 

Her words to thee were hke a charm. 

With uncheered grief her heart is worn; 

Thou wilt not do her harm ? 

He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 

And growls an oath,—“ It is too still to-night I'* 

He sleeps; but dreams of massy gold 
And heaps of pearl,—stretches his hands; 

But hears a voice,—“HI man, withhold!” 

A pale one necar him stands. 

Her breath comes deathly cold upon his cheek; 

Her touch is cold; he hears a pierciug shriek;— 

He wakes!—But no relentings wake 
Within his angered, restless souL 
“ What, shall a dream Matt’s purpose shake ? 

The gold will make all whole. 

Thy merchant trade had nigh unmanned thee, Isid! 
What, balk my chance because a woman’s sad I” 

He cannot look on her mild eye; 

Her patient words his spirit quell 
Within that evil heart there he 
The hates and fears of hell. 

His speech is short; he wears a surly brow. 

There’s none will hear the shriek. What fear ye 
now? 

The workings of the soul ye fear; 

Ye fear the power that goodness hath; 

Ye fear the Unseen One ever near, 

Walking his ocean patli. 

From out the silent void there comes a cry,— 
“Vengeance is mine! Thou, murderer, too, shalt 
die!” 

Nor dread of ever-during woe. 

Nor the sea’s awful solitude, 

Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 

Then, bloody hand,—to blood! 

The scud is driving wildly overhead; 

The stam burn dim; the ocean moans its dead. 

Moan for the living; moan our sins,— 

The wrath of man more fierce than thine. 

Hark 1 still thy waves!—^The work begins,— 
Lee makes the deadly sign. 

The crew glide down like shadows. Eye and hand 
Speak fearful meanings through the silent band. 

They’re gone.—^The helmsman stands alone; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 

Still as a tomb the ship keeps on; 

Nor sound nor stirring now. 

Hush, hark! as from the centre of the deep. 
Shrieks, fiendish yells! They stab them in their 
sleep! 

The scream of rage, the groan, the strife. 

The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 

The panting throttled prayer for life. 

The dying’s heaving sigh, 

The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fixed, still 
glai-e. 

And fears and death’s cold sweat,—they all are 
there. 


On pale, dead men, on burning cheek. 

On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 

On bands that with the waim blood reek. 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. 

Lee looked. “ They sleep so sound,” he laughir»g, 
said, 

“ They’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid.” 

A crash 1 They force the door,—and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling ’bove the growl of men, 

’Tis hers i 0 God, redeem 

From worse than death thy suffering, helpless child! 
That dreadful shriek again,—sharp, sharp, and wild! 

It ceased.—^With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair. 
Shoots by.—^A leap,—a quick, short splash! 
^ris gone!—and nothing there! 

The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Brigbt-erested waves, how calmly on they ride! 

She’s sleeping in her silent cave. 

Nor hears the loud, stern roar above, 

Nor strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing! her home of love 
She soon has reached! Fair, unpolluted thing! 
They harmed her not!—Was dying suffering ? 

O no!—To live when joy was dead, 

To go with one lone, pining thought, 

To mournful love her being wed, 

Feeling what death had wrought; 

To live the child of woe, nor shed a tear, 

Bear kindness, and yet share not joy or fear; 

To look on man, and deem it strange 
That he on things of earth should brood. 

When all the thronged and busy range 
To her was solitude,— 

O, this was bitterness! Death came and pressed 
Her wearied lids, and brought the sick heart rest. 

Why look ye on each other so, 

And speak no word?—Ay, shake the head! 
She’s gone where ye can never go. 

What fear ye from the dead ? 

They tell no tales; and ye are all true men;— 

But wash away that blood; then, home again! 

’Tis on your souls; it will not out! 

Lee, why so lost ? ’Tis not like thee! 

Come, where thy revel, oath, and shout ? 

“ That pale one in the sea!— 

I mind not blood.—But she,—I cannot tell! 

A spirit was't?—It flashed like fires of hell! 

“ And when it passed there was no tread! 

It leaped the deck.—^Who heard the sound? 

I heard none!—Say, what was it fled ? 

Poor girl! and is she drowned?— 

Went down these depths ? How dark they look, and 
cold! 

She’s yonder I stop her I—Now!—there!—^hold her I 
hold!” 

They gaze upon his ghastly fiice. 

“What ails thee, Lee? and why that glare?” 

“ Look! ha I ’tis gone, and not a trace! 

No, no, she was not there!— 

Who of you said ye heard her when she fell? 

*Twas strange I—^I’U not be fooled!—Will no one 
tell?” 

He paused. And soon the wildness passed. 
Then came the tingling flush of shame. 

Remorse and fear are gone as fast. 

“ The siUy thing’s to blame 
To quit us so. ’Tis plain she loved us not; 

Or ^e had stayed awhile, and shared my cot,” 
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And tlien the ribald langhed. The jest, 

Though old and foul, loud laughter drew; 

And fouler yet came fixma the rest 
Of that infernal crew. 

Note, Heaven, their blasphemy, their broken trust! i 
Lust panders murder: murder panders lustl | 

Now slowly up they bring the dead 
From out the silent, dim-ht room. 

No prayer at their quick burial said; 

No friend to weep their doom. 

The hungiy waves have seized them one by one; | 

And, swallowing down their prey, go roaring on. 

Cries Lee, “We must not be betrayed; 

’Tis but to add another corse! 

Strange words, we’re told, an ass once brayed; j 
I’ll never trust a horse 1 

Out! throw him on the waves alive *—^he’U swim; 

For once a horse shall ride; we all ride him.” 

Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide. 

It shook with fear the stoutest frame: 

The horse is on the tide 1 
As the waves leave, or lift him up, his cry 
Comes lower now, and now is near and high. 

And through the swift waves’ yesty crown 
His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light. 

And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 

Then drifts away; and through the night they hear 
Far off that di'eadful cry.—^But morn is near. 

0, hadst thou known what deeds were done. 
When thou wast shining far away, 

Wouldst thou let fall, cahn-coming sun, 

Thy warm and silent ray ? 

The good are in their graves; thou canst not cheer 
Their dark, cold mansions; Sin alone is here. 

“The deed’s complete! The gold is ours! 

There, wash away that bloody stain! 

Pray, who’d refuse what fortune showers? 

Now, lads, we lot our gain! 

Must fairly share, you know, whafs fairly got ? 

A truly good nighf s work! Who says ’twas not ?” 

There’s song, and oath, and gaming deep, 

Hot words, and laughter, mad carouse; 

There’s naught of prayer, and little sleep; 

The devil keeps the house I 
“Lee cheats!” cried Jack. Lee struck him to the 
heart. 

“That’s foul!” one muttered.—“Fool! you take 
your part! 

“The fewer heirs, the richer, man! 

Hold forth your palm, and keep your prate I 
Our life, we read, is but a span. 

What matters soon or late 
And when on diore, and asked, Did many die ? 

“Near half my crew, poor lads I” he’d say, and sigh. 
Within the bay, one stormy night, 

The isle-men saw boats make for shore. 

With here and there a dancing light. 

That flashed on man and oar. 

Wlien hailed, the rowing stopped, and all was dark. 
“Ha! lantern-work!—^Well home! They’re play¬ 
ing shark!” 

Next day at noon, within the town, 

All stare and wonder much to see 
Matt and his men come strolling down; 

Boys shouting, “Here comes Lee!” 

“ Thy smp, good Lee ?” “ Not many leagues from 
shore 

Our ship by chance took fire.”—^They learned no 
more. 


He and his crew were flush of gold. 

“ You did not lose your cargo, then ?” 

“ Where aU is fairly bought and sold, 

Heaven prospers those true men. 

Forsake your evil ways, as we forsook 
Onr ways of sin, and honest courses took! 

“ Would see my log-book ? Fairly writ. 

With pen of steel, and ink of blood I 
How hghtly doth the conscience sit! 

Learn, truth’s the only good.” 

And thus, with flout, and cold and impious jeer. 

He fled repentance, if he scaped not fear. 

Remorse and fear he drowns in drink. 

“ Come, pass the bowl, my jolly crew! 

It thicks the blood to mope and think. 

Here’s merry days, though few!” 

And then he qufe.-^o riot reigns within ; 

So brawl and laughter shake that house of sin. 

Matt lords it now throughout the isle; 

His hand falls heavier than before; 

All dread alike his frown or smile. 

None come within his door. 

Save those who dipped their hands in blood with 
him; 

Save those who laughed to see the white horse 
swim. 

“ To-night’s our anniversary; 

And, mind me, lads, we have it kept 
With royal state and special glee 1 
Better with those who slept 
Their sleep that night would he be now, who sliiih* ’ 
And health and wealth to him who bravely di’inko!” 

The words they speak, we may not speak; 

The tales they tell, we may not tell. 

Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 
The secrets of that hell! 

Their shouts grow loud. ”05 nearmid-hour of night I 
What means upon the waters that red light ? 

Not bigger than a star it seems. 

And now ’tis like the bloody moon. 

And now it shoots in hairy streams I 
It moves!—’Twill reach us soon ? 

A ship I and all on fire I—^IiuU, yard, and masts 
Her sails are sheets of flame 1—she’s nearing fast I 

And now she rides upright and still, 

Shedding a wild and lurid light. 

Around the cove, on inland hill, 

Waking the gloom of night. 

All breathes of terror I men, in dumb amaze, 

Gaze on each other in the horrid blaze. 

It scares the sea-birds from their nests; 

They dart and wheel with deafening screams; 
Now dark,—and now their wings and breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 

Fair Light, thy looks strange alteration wear;— 
The world’s great comfortei*,—^why now its fear? 

And what comes up above the wave, 

So ghastly white ? A spectral head! 

A horse’s head 1 (May Heaven save 
Those looking on tibie dead,— 

The waking dead!) There, on the sea he stands,— 
The Spectre-Horse! He moves! he gains the sands; 

And on he speeds! His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold blue light. 

Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The Spectre-Horse to-night I 
His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake. 

Before Lee’s door he gleams like day’s gray break 

The revel now is high within; 

It hursts upon the midnight air 
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They little think, in mirth and din, 

YThat spirit vaits them there. 

As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appal the living, stir the dead. 

The Spirit steed sent up the neigh; 

It seemed the living trump of hell, 

Sounding to call the damned away, 

To join the host that fell. 

It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 

It rang in ears that knew the sound; 

And hot, flushed cheeks are blanched with fear. 
Ha! why does Lee look wildly round ? 

Thinks he the drowned horse near ? 

He drops his cup,—^his lips are stiff with fright. 
Hay, sit thee down,—^it is thy banquet night 

** I cannot sit;—^I needs must go: 

The spell is on my spirit now. 

I go to dread,—^I go to woe!” 

O, who so weak as thou. 

Strong man I His hoofs upon the door-stone, see. 
The Shadow stands I His eyes are on thee, Lee! 

Thy hair pricks up!—“ 0,1 must bear 
His damp, cold breath I It ehiUs my frame! 
His eyes,—their near and dreadful glare 
SpealM that I must not name !”* 

Art mad to mount that Horse!—“ A power within, 
I must obey, cries, * Mount thee, man of sin I* ” 

He’s now upon the Spectre’s hack. 

With rein of silk and curb of gold 
"Tis fearful speed!—the rein is slack 
Within his senseless hold; 

Borne by an nnseen power, right on he rides, 

Yet touches not the Shadow-Beast he strides. 

He goes with speed; he goes with dread I 
And now they’re on the hanging steep I 
And, now, the living and the dead, 

The^l make the horrid leap f 
The Horse stops short,—his feet are on the verge! 
He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 

And nigh, the tall ship’s burning on, 

With red hot spars, and crackling flame; 

Pi*om hull to gallant, nothing’s gone;— 

She burns, and yet’s the same! 

Her hot, red flame is beating, aU the night, 

On man and Horse, in their cold, phosphor light. 

Through that cold light the fearful man 
Sits looking on the burning ship. 

Wilt ever rail again, or ban ? 

How fast he moves the lip! 

' And yet he does not speak, or make a sound I 
What see you, Lee ? the bodies of the drowned? 

“ I look, where mortal man may not,— 

Down to the chambers of the deep. 

I see the dead, long, long foi^ot; 

I see them in their sleep. 

A dreadful power is mine, which none can know, 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and woe,” 

Thou mild, sad mother, silent moon, 

Thy last low, melancholy ray 

Shmes towards him. Quit mm not so soon I 

Mother, in mercy, stay! 

Despair and death are with him; and canst thou, 
Wim that kind, earthward look, go leave him now ? 

O, thou wast born for worlds of love; 

Making more lovely in thy shine 
Whatever thou loolrst on: hosts above. 

In that soft light of thine, 

Burn softer; earth, in silvery veil, seems heaven. 
Thou’i't going down I—hast left him uoforgiven I 


The far, low west is bright no more. 

How stiU it is I Ho sound is heara 
At sea, or all along the shore, 

But cry of passing bird 

Thou living thing,—and dar'st thou come so near 
These wild and ghastly shapes of death and fear 3 

And long that thick, red light has shone 
On stern, dark rocks, and deep, still bay 
On man and Horse that seem of stone, 

So motionless are they. 

But now its lurid fire less fiercely bums: 

The night is going,—^faint, gray dawn returns. 

That Spectre-Steed now slowly pales, 

How changes like the moonlit cloud; 

That cold, thin light now slowly fails, 

TThich wi^t them like a shroud. 

Both ship and Horse are fading into air. 

Lost, mazed, alone, see, Lee is standing there I 

The morning air blows fresh on him; 

The waves are dancing in his sight; 

The sea-birds call, and wheel, and skim, 

0 blessed morning light I 
He doth not hear their joyous call; he sees 
Ho beauty in the wave, nor feels the breeze. 

For he’s accursed from all that’s good; 

He ne’er must know its healing power. 

The sinner on his sin shall brood. 

And wait, alone, his honr. 

A stranger to earth's beauty, human love,— 

Ho rest below for him, no hope above! 

The sun beats hot npon his head. 

He stands beneath the broad, filerce blaze, 

As stiff and cold as one that’s dead: 

A troubled, dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, aU he knows,— 

Of some wild horror past, and coming woes. 

The gull has found her place on shore; 

The sun gone down again to rest; 

And all is still but ocean’s roar; 

There stands the man unblest 
But, see, he moves,—^he turns, as asking where 
His mates:—^Why looks he with that piteous stare ? 

Go, get ye home, and end your mirth I 
Go, call the revellers again; 

They’re fled the isle; and o’er the earth 
Are wanderers, like Cain. 

As he his door-stone passed, the air blew chilL 
The wine is on the board; Lee, take your fiU I 

There's none to meet me, none to cheer: 

The seats are empty,—^lights burnt out; 

And I, alone, must sit me here: 

"Woukl I could hear their shout I” 

He ne’er shall hear it more,—more taste his winel 
Silent he sits within the still moonshine. 

Day came again; and up he rose, 

A weary man, from his lone board; 

Hor merry feast, nor sweet repose, 

Did that long night afford. 

Ho shadowy-coming night, to bring him rest,— 

Ho dawn, to chase the darkness of his breast! 

He walks within the day’s full glare, 

A darkened man. Where'er he comes, 

All shun him. Children peep and stare; 

Then, frightened, seek their homes. 

Through all the crowd a thriUing horror ran. 

They point and say,—There goes the wicked manr 

He turns, and curses in his wrath 
Both man. and child; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path; 

But there he cannot stay; 
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Terror and madness drive him back to men; 

His hate of man to solitude again. 

Time passes on, and he groTVs bold; 

His eye is fierce; his oaths are loud; 

Kone dare from Lee the hand withhold; 

He rules and scofis the crowd 
But still at heart there lies a secret fear; 

For now’ the year’s dread rormd is drawing near. 

He laughs, but he is sick at heart; 

Hs swears, but he turns deadly pale; 

His restless eye and sudden start,— 

They tell the dreadful tale 
That will be told: it needs no words from thee. 
Thou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 

Bond-slave of sin! again the light! 

“ Ha > take me, take me from its blaze I” 

Hay, thou must ride the Steed to-night! 

But other weary days 

And nights must shine and darken o’er thy head. 
Ere thou shalt go with him to meet the dead- 

Again the ship lights all the land; 

Again Lee stndes the Spectre-Beast; 

Again upon the cliff they stand. 

Tms once is he released!— 

Gone ship and Horse ; but Lee’s last hope is o’er; 
Hor laugh, nor scoff, nor rage, can help him more. 

His spirit heard that Spirit say, 

“Listen!—twice have come to thee. 

Once more,—and then a dreadful way! 

And thou must go -with me!” 

Ay, cUng to earth as sailor to the rock! 

Sea-swept, sucked down in the tremendous shock, 

He goes!—^So thou must loose thy hold, 

And go with Death; nor breathe the halm 
Of early air, nor light behold, 
yor sit thee in the calm 

Of gentle thoughts, where good men wait their close. 
In life, or death, where look’st thou for repose ? 

■WTio’s sitting on that long, black ledge, 

TPTiich makes so far out in the sea. 

Feeling tibie kelp-weed on its edge ? 

Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 

So weak and pale ? A year and little more. 

And bravely did he lord it round the shore. 

And on the shingle now he sits. 

And rolls the pebbles ’neath his hands; 

How walks the beach; now stops by fits, 

And scores the smooth, wet sands; 

Then tries each ch'ff, and cove, and jut, that bounds 
The ide; then home from many weary rounds. 

They ask him why he wanders so, 

From day to day, the uneven strand? 

“ I wish, I wish that I might go! 

But I would go by land ; 

And there’s no way that I can find; Pve tried 
AH day and night!”—seaward looked, and sighed. 

It brought the tear to many an eye, 

That, once, his eye had made to quail. 

“ Lee, go with us; our sloop is nigh; 

Come! help us hoist her saiL'” 

He shook.—“ You know the Spirit-Horse I ride! 
He’ll let me on the sea with none beside I” 

He views the ships that come and go, 

Looking so like to living things. 

01 ’tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad-spread wings, 

Making it light around them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the unsounded 
deep. 


And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 

The breakers shout, and leap, and shift. 

And toss the sparkling brine 
Into the air; then rush to mimic strife r 
Glad creatures of the sea, and full of life 1— 

But not to Lee. He sits alone; 

Ho fellowship nor joy for him; 

Borne down by woe,—^but not a moan,— 
Though tears will sometimes dim 
That asking eye. 0, how his worn thoughts crave— 
Not joy again, but rest within the grave. 

The rocks are dripping in the mist 
That lies so heavy off the shore; 

Scarce seen the running breakers;—^list 
Their dull and smothered roar I 
Lee hearkens to their voice.—“ I hear, I hear 
You call.—^Not yet!—I know my time is near I” 

And now the mist seems taking shape. 

Forming a dim gigantic ghost,— 

Enormous thing I There’s no escape; 

’Tis close upon the coast. 

Lee kneels, hut cannot pray.—Why mock him so! 
The ship has cleared the fog, Lee, see her go. 

A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 

Chants to his ear a plaining song; 

Its tones come winding up the heights, 

Telling of woe and wrong ; 

And he must listen till the stars ^row dim. 

The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 

0, it is sad that aught so mild 
Should bind the soul with bands of fear; 

That strains to soothe a httle child, 

The man should dread to hear. 

But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace,—^un- 
struij^ 

The harmonious chords to which the angels sung. 

In thick dark nights he’d take his seat 
High up the cliffs, aud feel them shake, 

As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Below,—and bear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength. 
And, then, come tumbling in its swollen length. 

But he no more shall haunt the beach, 

Nor sit upon the tall cliff’s crown, 

Nor go the round of all that reach. 

Nor feebly sit him down, 

Watching the swaying weeds:—another day, 

And he’ll have gone far hence that dreadful way. 

To-night the charmed number’s told. 

“ Twice have I come for thee,” it said. 

“ Once more, and none shall thee behold. 

Come! live one!—to the dead.”— 

So hears his soul, and fears the gathering night; 

Yet sick and weary of the soft, calm light. 

Again he sits in that still room; 

AB. day he leans at that still board; 

None to bring comfort to his gloom, 

Or speak a friendly word 
Weakened with fear, lone, haunted by remorse, 
Poor, shattered wretch, there waits he that pale 
Horse. 

Not long he waits. Where now are gone 
Peak, citadel, and tower, that stood 
Beautiful, while the west sun shone, 

And bathed them in his flood 
Of airy glory ?—Sudden darkness fell; 

And down they went, peak, tower, citadeL 

The darkness, like a dome of stone, 

Ceils up the heavens. ’Tis hush as death,— 
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All but the ocean’s dull, low moaru 
How hard he draws his breath! 

He shudders as he feels the working Power. 

Arouse thee, Lee! up ! man thee for thine hour I 

’Tis close at hand; for there, once more. 

The burning ship. TTide sheets of flame 
And shafted fire she showed before;— 

Twice thus she hither came;— 

But now she rolls a naked hulk, and throws 
A wasting light; then settling, down she goes. 

And where she sank, up slowly came 
The Spectre-Horse from out the sea. 

And there he stands I His pale sides flame. 
He’ll meet thee, shortly, Lee. 

He treads the waters as a solid floor; 

He’s moTing on. Lee waits him at the door. 

They’re met.—“ I know thou eom’st for me,” 
Lee’s spirit to the Spectre said; 

“ I know that I must go with thee: 

Take me not to the dead. 

It was not I alone that did the deed!”— 

Dreadful the eye of that still. Spectral Steed I 

Lee caunot turn. There is a force 
In that fixed eye, which holds him fast 
How still they stand,—the man and Horse! 

“ Thine Hour is almost past.” 

0, spare me,” cries the wretch, “ thou fearful Onel” 
** The time is come,— 1 must not go alone.” 

“I’m weak and faint. 0, let me stay I” 

“Nay, murderer, rest nor stay for thee!” 

The Horse and man are on their way ; 

He hears him to the sea. 

Hard breathes the Spectre through the silent night; 
Pierce from his nostrils streams a deathly bight 

He’s on the beach; but stops not there; 

He’s on the sea,—that dreadful Horse I 
Lee flings and writhes in wild despair. 

In vain! The Spirit-Corse 
Holds him by fearful spell; he cannot leap: 

Within that liorrid light ho rides the deep. 

It lights the sea around their track,— 

The curling comb, and steel-dark wave: 

And there sits Lee the Spectre’s back; 

Gone! gone! and none to save! 

They’re seen no more; the night has shut them in. 
May heaven have pity on thee, man of sin! 


The earth has washed away its stain; 

The sealed-up sky is breaking forth, 

Mustering its glorious hosts again. 

From the far south and north; 

The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 

—O, whither on its waters rideth Lee? 

£DWJin> lOaAN’B lEAB—^PEOM THE PAPER OX KRAX’S ACTING. 

It has been so common a s.ayiug, that Lear is the 
most difficult of characters to personate that we 
had taken it for granted no man could play it so as 
to satisfy us. Perhaps it is the hardest to represent. 
Yet the part which has generally been supposed the 
most difficult, the insanity of Lear, is scarcely more 
so than that of the choleric old king. Inefficient rage 
is almost always ridiculous; and an old man, with a 
broken-down body and a mind falling in pieces from 
the violence of its uncontrolled passions, is in con¬ 
stant danger of exciting, along with our pity, a feel¬ 
ing of contempt. It is a chance matter to which we 
may be most move h And this it is which makes 
flie opening of Lear so difficult. 

We may as well notice here the objection which 
some make to the abrupt violence with which Kean 
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; begins in Lear. If this be a fault, it is Shakespeare, 

1 and not Kean, who is to blame; for, no dount, he 
I has conceived it according to liis author. Perhaps, 
however, the mistake lies in this case, where it does 
in most others, with whose who put themselves into 
the seat of judgment to pass upon great men. 

In most instances, Shakespeare has given us the 
gradual growth of a passion, with such little accom¬ 
paniments as agree with it, and go to make up the 
whole man. In Lear, his object being to represent 
the beginning and course of insanity, he has properly 
enough gone but a little back of it, and introduced 
to us an old man of good feelings enough, but one 
who had lived without any true principle of conduct, 
j and whose unruled passions had grown strong with 
i age, and were ready, upon a disappointment, to 
make shipwreck of an intellect never strong. To 
bring this about, he begins with an abruptness 
rather unusual; and the old king rushes in before 
us, with his passions at their height, and tearing him 
like fiends. 

Kean gives this as soon as the fitting occasion offers 
itselfi Had he put more of melancholy and depres¬ 
sion, and less of rage into the character, we should 
have been much puzzled at his so suddenly going 
mad. It would have required the change to have 
been slower; and besides, his itisanity must have been 
of another kind- It must have been monotonous 
and complaining, instead of continually varying; 
at one time full of grief, at another playful, and 
then wild as the winds that roared about "him, and 
fiery and sharp as the lightning that shot by him. 
The truth with which he conceived this was not 
finer than his execution of it. Not for a moment, 
in his utmost violence, did he suffer the imbecility 
of the old man’s auger to touch upon the ludicrous, 
when nothing but the justest conception and feeling 
of the character could have saved him from it. 

It has been said that Lear is a study for one 
who would make himself acquainted with the work¬ 
ings of an insane imnd. And it is hardly less true, 
that the actuig of Kean was au embodying of these 
workings. His eye, when his senses are first for¬ 
saking him, giving an inquiring look at what he saw, 
as if all before him was undergoing a strange and 
bewildering change wliich confused liis brain,'—^the 
wandering, lost motions of his hands, which seemed 
feeling for something familiar to them, on which they 
imght take hold and be assured of a safe reality,—^the 
under monotone of his voice, as if he was c[uestion- 
ing his own being, and what surrounded him,—^Ihe 
continuous, but slight, oscillating motion of the body, 
—^all these expressed, with feaidiil truth, the bewil¬ 
dered state of a mind fast unsettling, and making vain 
and weak efforts to find its way back to its wonted 
reason. There was a childish, feeble gladness in the 
eye, and a half piteous smile about the mouth, at 
times, wliich one could scarce look upon without 
tears. As the derangement increased upon him, his 
eye lost its notice of objects about him, wandeiing 
over things as if be saw them not, and fastening 
upon the creatures of his crazed brain. The help¬ 
less and delighted fondness with which he clings 
to Edgar as an insane brother, is another instance 
of the justness of Kean’s conceptions. Nor does he 
lose the air of insanity, even iii the fine moralizing 
parts, and where he inveighs against the corrup¬ 
tions of the world: There is a madness even in his 
reason. 

The violent and immediate changes of the passions 
in Lear, so difficult to manage without jarmg upon 
us, are given by Kean with a spirit ana with a fiV 
ness to nature which we had hardly thought possi¬ 
ble. These are equally well done both before and 
after the loss of reason. The most difficult scene. 
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in this respect, is the last interview between Lear ' 
and his daughters, Goneril and Hegan,—(aiul how 
wonderfully does Kean cany it through!)—the > 
scene which ends with the horrid shout and cry , 
with wliich he runs out mad from their presence, as ; 
if his very brain had taken fire. j 

The last scene which we are allowed to have of i 
Shakespeare’s Lear, for the simply pathetic, was ; 
played by Kean with unmatched power. We sink ! 
down helpless under the oppressive grief. It lies 
like a dead weight upon our hearts, We are 
denied even the relief of tears ; and are thankful for 
the shudder that semes us when he kneels to his 
daughter m the deploring weakness of his crazed 
grief 

It is lamentable that Kean should not be allow¬ 
ed to show his unequalled powers in the last scene j 
of Lear, as Shakespeare wrote it; and that this 1 
mighty work of genius should be profaned by the [ 
miserable, mawkish sort of by-play of Edgar’s and 
Cordielia’s loves: Kothing can surpass the imper- | 
tinence of the man who made the change, but the | 
folly of those 'who sanctioned it. | 

ETPLUmrCE OP HOME—FEOM TUB PAPEE ON DOMESTIC LTTE. 

Home gives a certain serenity to the mind, so that 
everything is well defiined, and in a clear atmo¬ 
sphere, and the lesser beauties brought out to re¬ 
joice in the pure glow which floats over and be¬ 
neath them from the earth and sky. In this state 
of mind afflictions come to us chastened; and if the 
WTon^ of the world cross us in our door-path, 'sve 
put them aside without anger. Tices are about 
us, not to lure us away, or make us morose, but to 
remind us of our frailty and keep down our pride. 
We are put into a right relation with the world; 
neither holding it in proud scorn, like the solitary 
man, nor being carried along by shifting and hurried 
feelings, and vague aud careless notions of things, 
Bke the world’s man. We do not take novelty for 
improvement, or set up vogue for a rule of couauct; 
neither do we despair, as if all great virtues had 
departed with the years gone by, though we see 
new vices, frailties, and follies talang growth in the 
very light which is spreading over the earth. 

Our safest way of coming into communion with 
mankind is through our own household. For there 
our sorro-w and regret at the failings of the bad are 
in proportion to our love, while our familiar inter¬ 
course with the good has a secretly assimilating 
influence upon our characters. The domestic man ^ 
has an independence of thought which puts him at i 
ease in society, and a cheerfulness and benevolence 
of feeling which seem to ray out from him, and to 
diffuse a pleasurable sense over those near him, like 
a soft, bright day. As domestic life strengthens a 
man’s virtue, so does it help to a sound judgment 
and a right balancing of things, and gives an inte¬ 
grity and propriety to the whole charaotei*. God, 
in his goodness, has ordained that virtue should 
make its own enjoyment, and that wherever a vice 
or fi’ailly is rooted out, something should spring up 
to he a beauty arid delight in its stead. But a man 
of a character rightly cast, has pleasures at home, 
which, though fitted to his highest natiu’e, are com¬ 
mon to him as his daily food; and he moves about 
his house under a continued sense of them, and is 
happy almost without heeding it. 

Women have been called angels, in love-tales and 
sonnets, till we have almost learned to think of 
angels as little better than woman. Tet a man who 
knows a woman tlioroughly, aud loves her truly,— 
and there are women who may be so known and 
loved,—^will find, after a few years, that his relish for 
the grosser pleasures is lessened, aud that he has 


grown into a fondness for the intellectual and 
refined without an effort, and almost unawares. He 
has been led on to virtue through his pleasures; and 
the delights of the eye, and the gentle play of that 
passion which is the most inward and ^ romantic in 
our nature, and which keeps much of its character 
ami<lst the concerns of Ufe, have held him in a kind 
of spiritualized existence: he shares his very being 
with one who, a creature of this world, and with 
something of the world’s frailties, is 

yet a Spirit still, and briglit 
With something of an angel light. 

With all the sincerity of a companionship of feel¬ 
ing, cares, sorrows, and enjoyments, her presence is 
as the presence of a purer being, and there is that 
in her nature which seems to bring him nearer to a 
better world. She is, as it were, linked to angels, 
aud in his exalted moments, he feels himself held by 
the same tie. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, a woman has a 
greater influence over those near her than a man. 
Wliile our feelings are, for the most pai't, as retired 
as anchorites, hers are in play before us. We 
hear them in her varying voice; 'w e see them in 
the beautiful and harmonious undulations of her 
movements, in the quick shifting hues of her face, in 
her eye, glad and bright, then fond and suffused; 
her frame is alive and active with what is at her 
heart, and all the outward form speaks. She seems 
of a finer mould than we, aud cast in a form of 
beauty, which, like all beauty, acts with a moral 
influence upon our hearts; and as she moves about 
us, we feel a movement within which rises and 
spreads gently over us, harmonizing us with her 
own. And can any man listen to this,—Can his eye, 
day after day, rest upon this, and he not be touched 
by it, and made better ? 

Tlie dignity of a woman has its peculiar charac¬ 
ter ; it awes more than that of man. His is more 
physical, hearing itself up with an energy of courage 
which we may brave, or a strength which we may 
struggle against; he is his own avenger, and we 
may^ stand the brunt. A woman's has notliing of 
this force in it; it is of a higher quality, and too 
delicate for mortal touch. 

LIOHAED DABNEY. 

Eichaed Dabney was born about 1787, in the 
county of Louisa, Virginia, of a family settled for 
several generations in that state, and which had, 
ill early times of England, been Daulm&y, 
Earlier still it is said to have been Z^Aubigny or 
IZAvhignQ^ of France. His mother had been a 
Keriwether, aunt to Meriwether Lewis, who, with 
Captain Clarke, in Jefferson’s presidency, ex¬ 
plored the sources of the Missouri and the Kocky 
Mountains. Richard’s father, Samuel Dabney, 
was a wealthy farmer and planter, with twelve 
children. Hone of them were regularly or tho¬ 
roughly educated. Richard’s instruction was but 
in the plainest rudiments of knowledge, till his 
sixteenth or eighteenth year, when he went to a 
school of Latin and Greek. In these languages 
he strode forward with great rapidity; leanaing 
in one or two years more than most boys learned 
in six. Afterwards he was an assistant teacher 
ill a Richmond school. From the burning theatre 
of that city, in December, 1811, he barely escaped 
with life, receiving hurts which he boro with 
him to his grave. 

In 1812, however, he published in Richmond a 
thin duodecimo volume of Origiml md 
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Pmnslated^ wliicli, thougli of some merit, morti- 
fyingly failed with the public, and he then endea¬ 
vored to suppress the edition. Going to Phila¬ 
delphia with general undefined views to litei'ary 
pursuits, he published, through Mathew Carey, a 
much improved edition of his poems in 1815. 
This too was, as the publisher said, “ quite a losing 
concern.” Yet it had pieces remarkable for 
striking and vigorous thought; and the diver&ity 
of translation (ft’om Grecian, Latin, and Italian 
poets) evinced ripeness of scholarstdp and cor¬ 
rectness of taste. In the mechanical parts of 
poetry—^in rhythm and in rhymes—^he was least 
exact. hTearly half the volume consisted of trans¬ 
lations. A short one from Sappho is not inele¬ 
gant, or defective in versification : 

I cannot-’tis in vain to try— 

This tiresome talk for ever ply ; 

I cannot bear this senseless round, 

To one dull course for ever bound; 

I cannot, on the darkened page, 

Con the deep maxims of the sage, 

When all my thoughts perpetual swarm, 
Around Eliza’s blooming form. 

Dabney was said to have written a large por¬ 
tion of Carey’s “ Olive Branch, or Eanlts on Both 
Sides,” designed to show how flagrantly both of 
the great parties {Federal and B&publican) had 
sinned against their country’s good, and against 
their own respective principles, whenever party 
interests or party rage commanded. 

In a few years" more he returned to his native 
place, where his now widowed mother, with 
some of her children, lived npon her farm. Here 
he spent the rest of his life; in devouring snch 
books and periodicals as he could find—in visits 
among a few of the neighboring funnel's—and in 
such social enjoyments as rural Yir^nia then af¬ 
forded, in which juleps and grog-drinking made 
a fearfully large part. Dabney had become an 
opium-eater, led on, it seems, by prescriptions of 
that poison for some of his injuries in the burn¬ 
ing theatre. To this he added strong drink; 
and in his last years he was seldom sober when 
the means of intoxication were at hand. Some 
friends who desired to see his fine elassiofil attain¬ 
ments turned to useful account, prevailed upon 
him to take a school of five or six boys, and that 
pursuit he continued nearly to the last. 

Dnring his country life, in 1818, was published 
a poem of much classic beauty, called “ Rhodo- 
daphme, or the Thessalian SpeU,” which was at¬ 
tributed to Dabney by a Richmond Magazine, 
but he always denied the authorship; and Carey 
the publisher, in a letter dated 1827, says, “ It 
was an English production, as my son informs 
me.” 

Dabney died in ITovemher, 1826, at the age of 
thirty-eight; prominent among the myriads to 
whom the drinking mages of America have made 
appropriate the deep self-reproach— 

"We might have won the meed of feme, 

Essayed and reached a worthier aim— 

Had more of wealth and less of shame, 

Nor heard, as from a tongue of flame— 

You might have been — you might have been ! 

The prevailing traits of his ixdnd were memory 
and imagination. His exceUenoe was only in li¬ 


terature. Eor mathematics and the sciences he 
had no strong taste. He was guileless, and had 
warm affections, which he too guardedly ab¬ 
stained from displaying, as he carried his dislike 
of courtliness and professions to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of cynicism.^ 

TOT7TH A2n> AGH 

1 . 

As numerous as the stars of hearen, 

Are the fond hopes to mortals given; 

But two illume, with brighter ray, 

The morn, and eve of life’s short day. 

2 . 

Its glowing tint^ on youth’s fresh days. 

The Lucifer of life displays, 

And bids its opening joys declare 
Their bloom of prime shall be so fair, 

That all its minutes, all its hours 

Shall breathe of pleasure’s sweetest flowers. 

But false the augury of that star— 

The Lord of passion drives his car, 

Swift up the middle line of heaven. 

And blasts each flower that hope had given. 
And care and woe, and pain and strife, 

All mingle in the noon of life. 

3. 

Its gentle beams, on man’s last days, 

The Hesperus of life displays : 

■When all of passion’s midday heat 
"Within the breast forgets to beat; 

When calm and smooth our minutes glide, 
Along life's tranquillizing tide; 

It points with slow, receding light. 

To the sweet rest of silent night; » 

And tells, when life’s vain schemes shall eud, 
Thus will its closing light descend; 

And as the eve-star seeks the wave, 

Thus gently reach the quiet grave. 

THE TKIBTJTE. 

When the dark shades of death dim the warrior s 
eyes, 

When the warrior’s spirit from its martial form flies, 
The proud rites of pomp are performed at his grave. 
And the pageants of splendor o’er its cold inmate 
wave; 

Thongh that warrior’s deeds were for tyrants pei*- 
formed, 

And no thoughts of virtue that warrior’s breast 
warmed, 

Though the roll of his fame is the record of death, 
And the tears of the widow are wet on his wreath. 

What then are the rites that are due to be paid. 

To the virtuous man’s tomb, and the brave warrior's 
sbadel 

To him, who was firm to his country’s love ? 

To him whom no might from stern virtue could 
move? 

Be his requiem, the sigh of the wretched bereft; 

Be his pageants, the tears of the friends he has left; 
Snch tears, as were late with impassioned grief shed. 
On the grave that encloses onr GABBiNeTONf dead. 


♦ We are Indebted for this sketch of BIcbard Dabney to a 
gentleman of Virginia, Lnclsn HInor, Esq., of Louisa County. 

t Col, EL ChrringtoD, a revolutionary patriot, who died to. 
the antuDmoflSib, inBictonondfTliginia. 
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AN EPlGIlAai, IMITATED FHOM AECIHAS. ' 

---— 2sos decebat 

Lngere, nbi esset aliquis m lucem editos, 

Humanae vitas vana reputantes mala; 

At, qiu labores morte bnisset graves, 1 

Omnes amicos laude et laeutia ei^equi. } 

Euiip apud Tull. 

0 wise was the people that deeply lamented^ 

The hour that presented their children to light, j 
And gathering around, all the mis’ries recounted, i 
That brood, o’er life’s prospects and whelm them . 
in night- j 

And wise was the people that deeply delighted, ' 

■^en death snatched its victim from life’s cheer- i 

less day; . i i ' 

For then, all the clouds, life’s views that benighted, ' 
They believed, at his touch, vanished quickly | 
away. , 

Life, faithless and treaeh’rous, is for ever presenting. 
To our view, flving phantoms W’e never can gain; ^ 
Life, cruel and tasteless, is for ever preventing ^ , 

All our joys, and invol\dng oui- pleasure m vain. | 

Death, land and consoling, comes calmly and lightly. 
The balm of all sorrow, the cure of all HI, 

And after a pang, that but thrills o’er us slightly. 

All then becomes tranquil, all then becomes stilL 

NATHAl^IEL H. CaETEE. 

Is ATHA 17 IEL H. Caetee was bom at Concord, 
New Hampshire, September 17, 1787. He was 
educated at Exeter academy and Daitoouth Col¬ 
lege, and on the completion of his course be¬ 
came a teacher at Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
whence he soon after removed to take a similar 
charge at Portland, Maine. In 1817 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of languages in the University 
created by the state legislature at Dartmouth, 
where he remained until the institution was bro¬ 
ken up by a decision of the Supreme Court, when 
he removed to New York. In 1819 he became 
editor of the Statesman, a newspaper of the Clin- 
tonian party. In 1824: he delivered a poem at 
Dartmouth College before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, entitled The Fains of the Imagination, 
In ^etbUowing year he visited Europe, and wrote 
home letters descriptive of his travels to the 
Statesman, which were republished in other jour¬ 
nals throughout the country. On his return in 
the spring of 1827 he published these letters, re¬ 
vised and enlai*ged,m two octavo volumes,* wliich 
were favorably received. In consequence of ill 
health he passed the following winter in Cuba, 
and on his return in the spring abandoned, for 
the same reason, the editorial profession. In the 
fall of 1829 he was invited by a friend residing 
in Marseilles to accompany him on a voyage to 
that place. While on shipboard, helieviug that 
his last hour was approaching, he wrote some 
fines entitled The Closing Scene, or the Burial at 
Sea. He survived, however, until a few days 
after his arrival, in December, 1829. 

Mr. Carter’s letters furnish a pleasing and some¬ 
what minute account of the objects of interest in 
an ordinaiy European tour, at the period of its 
publication much more of a novelty than at pre¬ 
sent. His poems were written from time to time 

* Letters from Europe, comprlsinff the Journal of a Tour 
through England, Sootlaud, Fiance, Italy, and Switzerland, in 
the years 1825^ ’26, and ’2T. By K H. Carter. New Twk; 
1827, 2 yola 8vo. 


on incidents connected with his feelings, studies, 
and travels, and are for the most part simply re¬ 
flective. 

ISAAC HAEBY. 

Isaac, the son of Solomon Harby, was the grand¬ 
son of a lapidary of the Emperor of Morocco, 
who fled to England, and married an Italian lady. 
His son Solomon settled in Charleston, S. 0., 
"where Isaac was born m 1788. He was educated 
under the care of Dr. Best, a celebrated teacher 
of those days. He commenced, but soon aban¬ 
doned the study of the law, and the support of 
his mother and the rest of his family falling upon 
him in consequence of the death of his father, he 
opened a school onEdisto Island, which met with 
success. 

His taste for literature and facility in writing 
soon brought him in connexion with the press. 
He became the editor of a weekly journal, the 
“Quiver,” and after its discontinuance ol the 
“ Investigator” newspaper, the title of which he 
changed to the “ Southern Patriot,” in which he 
supported the administration of Madison. He 
became widely and favorably known as a news¬ 
paper writer, especially in the department of 
theatrical criticism. 

In 1807, his play of the Gordian Knot, or 
Carnes and Fleets, was produced at the^harles- 
ton Theatre, where he had previously'tjfiu^^ 
another five act piece, Alexaoider Severue, whicfiT 
was declined. It was played but a few times. 
In 1819, Alberti, a five act play by the same 
author, appeared with better success. It was pub¬ 
lished soon after its performance. 

In 1825 he delivered an address in Charleston, 
before the “Keformed Society of Israelites,” ad¬ 
vocating the addition of a sermon and services in 
English to the Hebrew worship of the Synagogue. 

In June, 1828, Harhy removed from Charleston 
to New York, his object being to secure a larger 
audience for his literary labors. He contributed 
to the Evening Post and other city periodicals, 
and was fast acquiring an influential position, 
when his career was interrupted by his death, 
on the fourteenth of November, 1828. 

A selection from his writings was published at 
Charleston in the following year, in one volume 
octavo.* It contains his play of Alberti, Dis¬ 
course before the Reformed Society of Israelites, 
and a number of political essays, with literary 
and theatrical criticisms, selected from his news¬ 
paper writings, 

Alberti is founded upon the history of Lorenzo 
de Medici, and designed to vindicate his conduct 
■ from “the calumnies of Alfieri in his tragedy 
‘ called The Conspiracy of the Pazzi.” The drama 
is animated in potion, and smooth in versification. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT. 

WiLiAAM Elliott, the grandfather of the subject 
of our remarks, removed from Charleston nearly 
a century ago, sold his possessions in St. Paul’s, and 
settled at Bcaufoi’t, where he intermarried with 
Mary Barnwell, grand-daughter of John Barnwell, 

• A Selection from the Mlscellaneons Writings of the late 
Isaac Harhy, Esq., arranged and published by Henry L. Pinck¬ 
ney and Abraham Moise, for the benefit of his ftwnily. To 
I which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Abraham Moise. 
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distin^shed first as the leader of the Tuscarora 
■war, aiul afterwards as the a^jent of the colony in 
England, through who>e repre>5entatie>ns the con¬ 
stitutions of Locke were abrogated, and the colony 
passed from the hands of the Lords Proprietors 
into those of the Crown. 

Prom this marriage descended three sons—^^'il- 
liani, Kalph, and Stephen. Ralph died without 
surviving issue. Stephen is the naturalist and 
scholar, previously noticed.* William, the eldest, 
was born in 1761, received the rudiments of his 
education at Beaufort, and long before he had ai*- 
rived at manhood joined in the patriotic struggle 
against the mother country, along -with his uncles 
John, Edward, and Robert Barnwell. Enduring 
Ms full share of the hardsMps and perils of that 
period, he -was dangerously wounded at the sur¬ 
prise on John’s Island, was taken prisoner, and 
while yet a minor was held worthy of being im¬ 
mured in the prison-ship. Ilis name wiU be 
found on the list of those worthies who signed 
the memorable letter to General Greene. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Elliott applied 
himself to repair the losses suffered by his paternal 
estate, through the ravages of the enemy, and 
approved himself an able administrator. Of re¬ 
markable public spirit, he devoted his energy, and 
to a large extent his purse, to the promotion of 
•various institutions of charity, education, and pub¬ 
lic improvement, served with honor in both 
branches of the legislatui-e, and ched in 1808, 
when Senator from his native parish,—thus clos¬ 
ing at the age of forty-eight a life of patriotic 
devotion, of untiring usefulness, and spotless in¬ 
tegrity. 

He was married in 1787 to Phebe Waight, a 
lady of Beaufort, and their eldest son, AVilliam 
Elliott, the subject of this notice, was born in the 
same town on the 27th of April, 1788. The rudi¬ 
ments of his education were received in his native 
to-wn. He there entered the Beaufort College 
(since merged into a grammar-school), whence he 
entered, ad eundem, after a two days’ examination, 
the Sophomore Glass at Oauibridge. He was 
distinguished at that institution, having received 
the honor of an English oratitm at the Junior ex¬ 
hibition; and though fi)rc 0 d to leave college at 
the end of that year from a dangerous attack of 
bronchitis, he received from the government the 
unsolicited compliment of an honorary degree. 
His father having died while he was at coUege, 
Mr. Elliott applied Mmself, on his return home, 
to the management of his estate. He was elected 
to the legislature, and served in both branches 
with credit; but from Ms liability to bronchial 
affections did not enter frequently into debate. 
In 1832, during the crisis of the Nullification 
fever, Mr. Elliott was a member of the Senate of 
South Carolina, and wMle unalterably opposed to 
a tariff of protection, as unequal and unjust to 
the Southern states, he denied that a nullification 
by a state was the proper remedy for the gi-iev- 
anoe. His constituents had come to tMnk Sffer- 
ently, and instructed Mm by a large majority to * 
vote for the call of a convention, and in default 
of that, to vote for nuUification of the tariff laws 
by the legislature. To tMs latter clause of their 


1 instructions Mr. Elliott excepted, as fatal to the 
1 nnion ^ and subversive of the government, and, 
j w^ere it otherwise, impossible tor him to carry 
! out; because in Ms view contradictory to M*s 
I oath of office, which bound him to maintain and 
j defend the constitution of this State and of the 
1 United States. He contended that the tariff acts, 
1 however oppre&sive, sprang from a power clearly 
I granted in the constitution, with one only condi¬ 
tion annexed, that of uniformity; and that while 
that condition was inviolate, no" palpable violation 
of the constitution could be pretended, and no 
j state therefore, by the terms of the Kentucky 
I and Tirgima resolutions,” could be warranted in 
I nuUifying them. These exceptions were not satis¬ 
factory to his constituents, -who, after hearing 
them, renewed their in-^tructions, whereupon he 
resigned his office of Senator. Prom this time 
forward he has devoted Mmself to agiicultural 
pursuits, to rural sports, varying the even tenor 
of his life by occasional inroads into the domain 
of letters, by essays on agriculture, controversial 
papers on political economy, addre>ses before Ag¬ 
ricultural Societies, contributions to the Southern 
Review; by the essays of ‘‘Piscator” and “ Ve- 
imtor,” since enlarged and embodied in “ Carolina 
Spoi^by a Tragedy in blank verse, printed, not 
published; and by occasional poems, of which a 
few have seen the light, and which serve to show 
what he might have accomplished in that depart¬ 
ment had the kindly spur of necessity been ap- 
jilied, or had other auspices attended his life.* 

Mr. Elliott chose for the subject of his tragedy 
the Genoese conspiracy of Piesco, in the manage¬ 
ment of which he has followed the narrative of 
JDeEctz. He has handled the subject with free¬ 
dom and spirit, in a mood of composition never 
lacking energy, though witii more attentiou to 
eloquence than the ffiiibhed accomplishments of 
verse. In one of the scenes with Piesco, a con¬ 
spirator is made to utter a glo'wing prediction of 
America. 

Not here look we for freedom: 

In that new world, by daring Colon given 
To the untiring gaze of pleased maiiMnd ; 

That virgin land, unstained as yet by crime, 
Insulted Freedom yet may real* her throne, 

And build perpetual altai*s. 

The passage is continued with a closing allusion 
to the American Union. 

’Gainst this rock 

The tempest of invasion harmless beats, 

While lurking treason, witli envenomed tooth 
Still idly gnaws; till scorpion-like, he turns 
His disappointed rage upon himself. 

Strikes, and despairing dies. 

‘ Doria thus apostrophizes the city over which 
he ruled. 

Watchmen of Genoa! is the cry, all’s well? 

The gath’ring mischief can no eye discern 
But mine, already dim, and soon to close 
In sleep eternal ? Oh, thou fated city f 

* Carolina Sports, by Land and Water; including Incidents 
of Deni Fishing, &c. By the Hon. Wm. Elliott of Beaufort, 

8.0. Charleston: 1856. l2mo. pp. 1T3, ^ ^ ^ 

Fiesco; a Tragedy, by an American. ISfewTork: Frinted 
for the author. 1850. 12mo. pp. 64. . „ , 

Address delivered by special xecnast before the St raul‘'s 
) May, 1850. Published by the Society. 
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(Cursed beyond all, but her vbo slew her lord,) 
Must wars, seditions, desolations, be 
Thy portion ever more ? The Osti-cgoth 
Has mastered thee—^the Saracen despoiled, 

The Lombard pillaged thee. The Milanese 
And the rude Switzer—each hath giv*u thee law. 
The Frenchman bound thee to his galling yoke— 
The Spaniard sacked and plundered thee! Alas! 
Hast thou cast off the yoke of foreign foes 
To feel the keener pang—the deadlier rage— 

The agony of fierce domestic faction ? 

Rent were thy chains, and Freedom waved her wand 
Over thy coasts, that straight hke Eden bloomed I 
^d from the base of dark blue Appenine 
Thy marble palaces looked biightly forth 
Upon the sea, that mirrored them again, 

Till the rough mariner forgot his helm 
To gaze and wonder at thy loveliness! 

The Moloch, Faction, enters, and in blood 
Of brethren is this smiling Eden steeped! 

Crumble the gilded spire, and gorgeous roof; 

With one wide ruin they deform the laud, 

And mark the desolate shore, like monuments! 
Staunched now, these cruel self-inflicted wounds; 
Staunched is mine own hereditary feud; 

ISTor Boria, nor Spinola; Ghibeline, 

Kor Guelph ; disturb thee with new tragedies. 

Th’ Adonii and Fregoso—names that sensed 
As rallying points to faction—are no more. 

Jvow, that thou hail’st the dawn of liberty, 

Say, Oh, my Country 1 shall a traitor mar. 

With hellish spite, thy dearly purchased peace? 

Mr. Elliott’s prose sketches of the piscatory 
scenes of his ocean vicinity are clever Sporting 
Maga 2 ane papers, lively and picturesque; with a 
speciality of the author’s own in the gigantic 
game with which he has identified himself of the 
Devfi Fishing of Port Eoval Sound. The follow¬ 
ing will show the quality of the spoiii. 

I had left the cruising ground but a few days, 
when a party was formed, in July, 1844, to engage 
in this spori Ifath. Heyw’ard, Jun., J. G, Barnwell, 
E, B. Means, and my son, Thos. R. S. Elliott, were 
respectively m command of a boat each, accompa¬ 
nied by several of their friends. While these boats 
were lying on their oars, expecting the approach of 
the fish, one showed himself far ahead, and they all 
started from their several stations in pursuit. It 
was my son's fortune to reach him first His har¬ 
poon had scarcely pierced him, when the fish made 
a demivault in the air, and, in his descent, struck 
the boat violently with one of his wings. Had he 
Mien perpendicularly on the boat, it mubt have been 
crushed, to the imminent peril of all on board. As 
it happened, the blow fell aslant upon the bow,—and 
the effect was to drive her astern with such force, 
that James Cuthbert, Esq,, of Pocotaligo, who was 
at the helm, was pitched forward at full length on 
the platform. Each oai'sman was thrown forward 
beyond the seat he occupied; and my son, who was 
standing on the forecastle, was projected far beyond 
the bow of the boat. He fell, not into the sea, but 
directly upon the back of the Bevil-fish, who lay in 
full sprawl on the surface. For some seconds Tom 
lay out of water, on this veritable Eraken, but hap¬ 
pily made his escape without being entangled in the 
cordage, or receiving a parting salnte from his foxv 
midable wings. My son was an expert swimmer, 
and struck off for the boat. The fish meantime had 
darted beneath, and was drawing her astern. My 
henchman Dick, who was the first to recover hia 
wits, tossed overboard a coil of rope and extended 
an oar, the blade of which was seized by my son. 


; who thus secured his retreat to the boat. He had 
' no sooner gained footing in it, than, standii g on 
1 the foiecastle, he gave thiee hearty cheers, and thus 
, assured his companions of his safety. Ihey, mean¬ 
time, from their se^e^al boats, had seen his peiiloi^ 
situation, without the chance of assisting him;—their 
oarsmen, when ordered to pull ahead, stood amazed 
or stupefied, and aropping their oars and jaws, cried 
; out, “ Great king Mass Tom oveiboaid!!” So in¬ 
tense was their curiosity to see how the affair would 
' end, that they entnely^ioigot how much might de¬ 
pend on their own efforts. Could they have rowed 
and looked at the same time, it would have been aU 
very well; but to turn their backs on such a pageant, 
' every incident of which they were so keenly bent 
' on observii g, was expecting too much from Atrican 
■ forethought and self-possession! 
i In a few minutes, my son found himself surrounded 
by his compaiiioiis, whose boats were closely grouped 
around. Ihey threw themselves into action, witn a 
vivacity whicli showed that they were disposed to 
punish the fish for the insolence of his attack,—they 
; allowed him but short time for shrift, and, forcing 
j him to the surface, filled his body with their resent¬ 
ful weapons,—^then, joining their forces, drew him 
rapidly to the shore, and landed him, amidst shouts 
and cneerings, at Mrs Elliott’s, Hilton Head. He 
measured sixteen feet aeioss I 

To this we may add the striking introduction 
of General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney’s island 
residence in an account of another fishing excur¬ 
sion in the sound. 

A third fishing-line was formerly drawn by placing 
the last pines on the Hilton Head beach in range 
with the mansion-house of Gen. C. C. Pinckney, on 
Pinckney Island. But this mansion no longer exists: 
it was swept away in one of the fearful hurricanes 
that vex our coast! To this spot, that sterling pa¬ 
triot and lioii-heai'ted soldier retired from the arena 
of political strife, to spend the evening of his days 
in social enjoyment and literary relaxation. On a 
small island, attached to the larger one, which bears 
his name, and which, jutting out into tlie bay, af¬ 
forded a delightful view of tlie ocean, he fixed his 
residence I 2 here, in the midst of forests of oak, 
laurel and palmetto, the giowth of centuries, his 
mansion-house was erected. Thei e stood the labora¬ 
tory, with its apparatus for chemical experiments,— 
the library, stored with works of science in various 
tongues ; there bloomed the nursery for exotics; 
and there was found each other appliance, with 
which taste and intelligence surround the abodes of 
wealth. It IS melancholy to reflect on the utter 
destruction that followed; even before the venerable 
proprietor had been gatheied to his fathers! The 
ocean sw’allowed up e\ erything: and it is literally 
true, that the sea monster now flaps his wings over 
title very spot where his hearth-stone was placed,— 
where the rites' of an elegant hospitality were so 
unstintedly dispensed,—and where tlie delighted 
guest listened to many an instructive anecdote, and 
un^corded yet significant incident of the revo¬ 
lutionary period, as they flowed from the cheerful 
lips of the patriot. It argues no defect of judgment 
in Gen.^ Pinckney, that he lavished such expense on 
a situation thus exposed. In strong practical sense 
he was surpassed by no man. It was, in truth, his 
characteristic. He built where trees of n centui'y’s 
growth gave promise of stability; but, in our South¬ 
ern Atlantic borders, he who builds strongest, does 
not build on rock,—for among the shifting sands of 
our coast, old channels are closed, and new ones 
worn, by the prevailing winds and currents, titmough 
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vliich tlie waters are poured, during the storms of j 
the equiuox, with a force that nothing can resist. 

True to his antecedents, ifr. EUiott wielded in 
1851, in his letters of “Agricola,” the same elfec- 
tive pen against secession w'hich lie had so ener¬ 
getically pointed in 1831 against nullification. 

SAMUEL JACKSON GARDNER. 

Samuel Jackson Gardner was horn at Brook¬ 
line, near Boston, Massachusetts, the ninth day of 
July, 1788; a descendant of one of the early set¬ 
tlers of the name in hTew England, and on the mo¬ 
ther’s side from Edward Jackson, who came from 
England in 1642. He was educated at Harvard; 
pursued the practice of the law for several years; 
was elected more than once to the legislature of 
his native state, but manifested an early repug¬ 
nance to public life. Since, he has resided in Slew 
York and has been a frequent contributor and 
(during the absence of Mr. Kinney, its editor, in 
Em*ope) the efficient conductor of the Hewark 
Daily Advertiser. His essays, with the signature 
of “Decius,” chiefly appearing in that journal, and 
occasionally in the Literary World, are written 
with ease and ingenuity on miscellaneous subjects, 
pohtioal economy topics, the principles of govern¬ 
ment, literature, manners; sometimes in a serious 
and moral, at other times in a critical, satirical, 
humorous vein. He has also written some fugi¬ 
tive poetry. His writings, always anonymous, 
have never been collected into a volume. 

His son, Augustus K. Gardner, a physician in 
Hew York, is the author of a clever volume 
of sketches of Parisian life, published after a 
tour in France in 1848, with the title of Oli 
Wim in If&m Bottler. He is also the author 
of several medical essays and tracts on civic 
hygiene. 

WILLIAM J. GRAYSON 

Was bom in Hovember, 1788, in Beaufort, S. 0. 
His father, a descendant of one of the earliest 
settlers in that portion of the state in which the 
colonists under Sayle first landed, was an officer 
in the Continental army to the close of the Revolu¬ 
tion. The son w^as educated at the South Caro¬ 
lina College; in 1813 was elected to the State 
House of Representatives, and was subsequently 
admitted to the bar at Charleston. In 1881 he 
was elected to the Senate of his state, and, in 
the controversy which then agitated the country 
on the subject of the tariff, took part with tliose 
who held that the reserved rights of the state 
gave it the power to determine when its grants 
for government to the fedei'al authorities were 
violated, and how those violations should be ar¬ 
rested within its own limits. He was a temper¬ 
ate and moderate advocate of this view of the 
question in controversy, and never disposed to 
push it to the extreme of civil war, or a dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union. In 1833 he was elected a 
member of Congress from the districts of Beau¬ 
fort and Colleton, holding his seat for four years. 
In 1841 he was appointed collector of the port 
of Ohaiiestonby President Tyler, was re-appointed 
by President Polk, and removed by Piresident 
Pierce from party consideralaons. 

la 1850, at the height of the secession agita¬ 


tion, Mr. Grayson publLhcd in a x^umphlet a 
Letter to Governor Seabroolc^ deprecating the 
thi’oatened movement, and pointing out the greater 
evils of disunion. 

Mr. Grayson is a lover and cultivator of litera¬ 
ture. He has been for some years an occasional 
contributor to the Southern Review, and a fre¬ 
quent writer in the daJy press. In 1854 he pul)- 
lished a didactic poem entitled The Rireling and 
the Slave^ the object of which is to compare the 
condition and advantages of the negi*o in hi.> 
state of servitude at the South, with the frequent 
condition of the pauper laborer of Europe. This, 
however, though it gives name to the poem, L 
not its entire argument. It contains also an 
idyllio pictm-e of rural life at the South as shai*ed 
by the negro in his participation of its sports and 
enjoyments. This is handled in a pleasing man¬ 
ner; as the author describes the fishing and 
hunting scenes of his native region bordering on 
the coast. An episode introduces a sketch of 
General Charles Ootesworth Pinckney on his re¬ 
tirement at his “island home.” From the de¬ 
scriptive portions we select this picture of 

A STnn)i.T SCBJTE AT THE SOUTH. 

His too the Christian privilege to share 
The weekly festival of praise aud prayer*; 

For him the Sabbath shines with holier light. 

The air is balmier, and the sky more bright; 
"Winter’s brief suns with warmer radiance glow, 
With softer breath the gales of autumn blow, 

Spring with new flowers more richly strews the 
ground, 

And summer spreads a fresher verdure round; 

The early shower is i)ast; the joyous breeze 
Shakes pattering rain drops from the rustling 
trees, 

And with the sun, the fragrant offerings rise, 

From Nature’s censers to the bounteous skies: 

With cheerful aspect, in his best array, 

To the far forest church he takes his way; 

With kind salute the passing neighbour meets, 

With awkward grace the morning travellei greets, 
And joined by crowds, that gather as he goes, 

Seeks the calm joy the Sabbath morn bestows. 

There no proud temples to devotion rise, 

With marble domes that emulate the skies; 

But bosomed in primeval trees that spread, 

Their limbs o’er mouldering mansions of the dead. 
Moss-cinctured oaks and solemn pines between, 

Of modest wood, the house of God is seen, 

By shaded springs, that from the sloping land 
Bubble and sparkle through the silver sand, 

Where high o’erarching laurel blossoms blow. 
Where fragrant bays breathe kindred sweets be¬ 
low, 

And elm and ash their blended arms entwine 
With the bright foliage of the mantling vine: 

In quiet chat, before the hour of prayer. 

Masters and Slaves in scattered groups appear; 
Loosed from the carriage, in the shades around, 
Impatient horses neigh and paw the ground; 

No city discords break the silence here, 

No sounds unmeet offend the listener's ear; 

But rural melodies of flocks and birds, 

The lowing, far and fldnt, of distant herds. 

The mocking bird, with minstrel pride elate, 

The partridge whistling for its alient mate, 

The thrush’s soft solitary notes prolong. 

Bold, me:^ blackbirds swell the general song. 

And cautious crows their harsher voices join. 

In concert cawing, from the loftiest pine. 
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UlfrVERSITT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The University of Xorth Carolina was ebtabli-'liod 
by the Legislature of the state on the 11th of Be- 
cemher, 1789. Foi-ty of the most influential men 
of the state were incorporated as trustees, and 
held their first meeting in the town of Fayetteville 
in FTovember of the nest year, making it their ear¬ 
liest business to devise the means needful for the 
support of the Institution, and to determine upon 
a ])iace for its location. 

Immediately after the University was charter¬ 
ed, the Legi-^lature granted to the trustees all es¬ 
cheated property, and all arrearages due to the 
state from receiving officers of the late and pre¬ 
sent governments up to Jan. 1,1783, which grant 
Avas afterwards extended to Dec. 1799, togetiier 
with all moneys in executors' and adininistrat<iri»’ 
Lands unclaimed by legatees. The site of the 
University, after much deliberation, was fixed at 
Chapel Hill in the county of Orange, about twen¬ 
ty-eight miles Avcst of Raleigh. Tliis jdace is cen¬ 
tral to the territory and population of the state, 
and is unrivalled fur the beauty of its situation on 
an elevated range of hills, the jairity of its air, 
and the healthfulness of its climate. Great inter¬ 
est in the welfare and prospects of the infant In¬ 
stitution Avas manifested throughout the commu¬ 
nity’. Generous individuals gave large sums of 
money and valuable ti’acts of land for its support; 
and the ladies of tlie two principal towns of Ra¬ 
leigh and 27eAvbern presented it with mathema¬ 
tical instruments, pledging themselves never to be 
indifferent to its objects and interests. Many gen¬ 
tlemen gave valuable books fur the library; and 
the Legislature from time to time increased and 
renewed its properties and privileges. 

The first college edifice being sufficiently com¬ 
pleted in 1794 to accommodate students, its doors 
were opened and instruction commenced in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1795. The Rev. David Kerr, a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Avas the first professor, 
assisted in the preparatory department by Samuel 
A. Holmes. Shortly after, Charles W. Harris, a 
graduate of the College of Hew Jersey, Avas elect¬ 
ed to the professorship of Mathematics, Avhich 
chair he occupied for only one year. There was 
of necessity much to be done in devising, arrang¬ 
ing, and carrying out the most practicable systems 
of instruction, and of prudentiid government— 
work demanding much practical ability and un¬ 
wavering devotion to the best interests of the 
Universily. 

At this early crisis, Mr. Joseph Caldwell, then 
a young man but twenty-tliree years of age, Avas 
introduced to the notice of the trustees, having 
already aoquhed a high reputation for talents, 
scholarship, and success, in teaching. This gen¬ 
tleman was bom in Lamington,. Mew Jersey, 
April 21, 1773; entered the college at Princeton 
at the age of fourteen, and was graduated in 1791, 
haAring the Salutatory Oration in Latin assigned 
him. Having served his alma mater with much 
reputation as Tutor for several years, he was in 
1796 elected to the principal professomhip in the 
University of M. 0. Thenceforward the history 
of his life becomes the history of the Institution. 
For nearly forty years he devoted his best ener¬ 
gies to the promotion of its interests, and the cause 
of education generally throughout lie state of his 
adoption; and to his administrative skill and un- 


I tiring zeal, its present high position and prosperity 
I are greatly owing. Under his care, the prospects 
; of the University speedily brightened and flourish- 
! ed, and in lSU4"the trustees signified their appre- 
‘ ciation of his services by electing hun president— 
the first who had filled'that office. This chair lie 
! retained till tbe time of liis death in 1835, with 
I. the exception of four years from 1812 to 1816, 

I during which period he retired voluntarily to 
j the ]irote5torship of Mathematics, for the sake of 
! relief ffiom cares and oiqiortunity to prosecute the 
■ study of Theology. Meantime the presidential 
1 chair was filled by the Rev. Robert H. Chapman, 
i D.D. Upon That gentleman’s resignation in 1816, 
j Mr. Caldwell was again elected to the ijresidency, 

! at which time his alma mater conferred on him a 
i Doctorate in Divinity, and he thencelorth took 
j an elevated rank among scholars and diA’ines of 
I tlie Presbyterian church. 

, From the time of Dr. Caldwell’s first connexion 
I Avith the University, almost everything of inter¬ 
est in its progress and government Avas submitted 
to his consideration. He alone digested and made 
practicable tlie various plans of particular instruc¬ 
tion, of internal policy and di^cipline. He raised 
the grade of scholai*ship and re-arranged the mrri- 
culum so as to embrace a period of four years with 
the usual division of classes. The first anniversa¬ 
ry Commencement Avasm 1798, Avith a graduating 
class of nine. The greatest good of the Universi¬ 
ty, and indeed the general i)rogress and intellec¬ 
tual improvement of the state, w ere ever the most 
engrossing objects of Dr. Caldwell’s care; and 
Avith untiring perseverance and fidelity, he present¬ 
ed the claims of education to the community, and 
appealed to their liberality for its support. 

In 1821, tlie Board of Trustees was increased to 
sixty-five, the governor of the state being ex offioio 
their President, and all vacancies occurring to he 
filled by a joint ballot of the two houses of Assem¬ 
bly. The actual government of the University, 
however, is vested in an executive committee of 
seven of the trustees, with the governor always as 
their presiding officer. 

In 1824, Dr. Caldwell vi&ited Europe for the 
pui*pose of increasing tlie Library, and forming 
cabinets, and procuring a very valuable philoso¬ 
phical apparatus constructed under his own in¬ 
spection. To these has since been added a cabi¬ 
net of minerals purchased in Vienna. On the 
death of Dr. CaldAvell, January 28, 1835, for a 
few months the duties of the presidency were 
discharged by the senior professor, Dr. Mitcliell, 
when tile trustees elected to that office the Hon. 
David L. Swain, a native of Buncombe county, 
who, though comparatively a young man, had 
served the state with distinction in tlie Legisla¬ 
ture and on the Superior Court bench, from which 
he was elected Governor for the years 1838, ’34, 
’86. He entered on the oflSce of tli© presidency 
of the University in January, 1836, and 11 * 0 in that 
time to the present the Institution has been stea¬ 
dily advancing in reputation, influence, and num¬ 
bers. It is a fertunate circumstance in the history 
of this University, that for a period of nearly six- 
’ ty years its government has been administered by 
two incumbents both so well qualified for the ot- 
fice as Dr. Caldwell and Gov. Swain. 

The number of students having greatly increas¬ 
ed, additions have from time to time been made 
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in tlie means of accommodation and instruction, 
and to the Faculty. The college buildings are now 
six in nuinber, located on a beautiful and com¬ 
manding site, so as to form a hollow square, in¬ 
closing a large area or lawn surrounded by groves 
of native growth. The grounds are tastefully dis- 
osed and ornamented with choice shrubs and 
owem, and the lawn slopes gradually from the 
buildings, several hundred yard'^, to the main 
street of the village of Chapel Hill. A hall has 
lately been erected for the reception of the Uni¬ 
versity Library, liberal appropriations having been 
made for valuable additions. The two literary so¬ 
cieties belonging to the students are also accommo¬ 
dated with iinpoaiug edifices; and the number of 
volumes in their libraries, andthat of the Univer¬ 
sity together, amounts to about fifteen thousand.* 
The College students now (1855) number 
two hundred and eighty-one from fifteen difterent 
states in the Union, as ascertained by the last an¬ 
nual catalogue; the whole nuinber of gi*aduates 
since 1795 is eleven hundred and fifty-five. The 
number of matriculates has been estimated to be 
nearly twice that of graduates. The executive 
Faculty number at present sixteen, of whom the 
senior professor, Dr, E. Mitchell, Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy, a native of 
Connecticut and graduate of Yale College, has 
been connected with the Institution for tliirty- 
seven years; and Dr. Phillips, Professor of ^the- 
maties and Hatural Philosophy, a native of Essex 
county, England, has filled his present chair for 
twenty-nine years. Professorships of Civil Engi¬ 
neering and of Agricultural Chemistry have late¬ 
ly been established. The Department of Law is un¬ 
der ^6 charge of the Hon.William H. Battle, one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, and a regular 
course of lectures on international and constitu- 
fional Law is delivered to the Senior undergra¬ 
duates towards the dose of their second term by 
the pi’esident, 

* Ottr drawing of tbe OoUege bnildings and grounds Inas been 
iindly fumifihea by !Bi0ss PmlHps, danghter pf the venerable 
Halhemtitlcai professor of the Institation. 


In 18S7, the Trustees, with a liberality at that 
time without example, authorized the Faculty to 
admit gratuitously to the advantages of the Insti¬ 
tution, all young men of fair character and ability 
who are natives of the state, and unable to defray 
the expenses incident to a college education. 
About fifteen have annually availed themselves 
of this liberality, many of whom now occupy wfith 
honor places of trust among their fellow citizens. 

The number of Alumni who have attained dis¬ 
tinction in public life will compare favorably wth 
those who have gone forth from similar institu¬ 
tions in any part of the Union. At the last an¬ 
nual Commencement, six ex-Governors of this and 
other states were in the procession of the Alumni 
Association. Among numerous interesting inci¬ 
dents connected with the history of the Univer¬ 
sity, which were presented in the course of a lec¬ 
ture delivered in the hall of the House of Com¬ 
mons since the beginning of the present session, 
it was remarked that among the alumni of the 
college were one of the late presidents, Polk, and 
one of the late vice-presidents of the United States, 
W. R. King; the present Secretary of the ISTavy, 
James 0. Dobbin, and the Minister to France, 
John T. Mason; tlie Governor, the Public Trea¬ 
surer and Comptroller, two of riie three Supreme 
and six of the seven Superior Court Judges, the 
Attorney-General, and nearly a fourth of the 
members of the General Assembly of the state of 
Horth Carolina, 

It is not less noticeable that among the distin¬ 
guished clergymen of various denominations who 
received their academical training in these Halls, 
and who are at present prominently before the 
public, the institution can refer to one whose re¬ 
putation is established at home and abroad as a 
model of pulpit eloquence—^the Rev. Francis L, 
Hawks, and to five Bishops of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, with which he is connected—J. H. 
Otey of Tennessee, Leonidas Polk of Arkansas, 
Cicero S, Hawks of Missouri, W, M. Green of 
Mississippi, Thomas F. Paris of South Caro¬ 
lina. 
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WILLIAM JAY. 

'WiujCAM Jay, the second son of Chief-justice 
Jay, was horn June 16, 1789. He studied the 
classics with the Kev. Thomas Ellison of Albany, 
the early friend of Bishop Chase, and at Hew 
Haven with the Bev. Mr. Davis, afterwards Pre- 
ddent of Hamilton College, After completing 
his course at Yale in 1808, he read law at Albany 
in the office of Mr. John B. Henry, until com¬ 
pelled by an affection of the eyes to abandon 
study, he retired to his father’s country-seat at 
Bedford, with whom he resided until the death 
of the latter in 1839, when he succeeded to the 
estate, which has since been his principal residence. 
In 1813 he married the daughter of John Mc- 
Yickar, a Ivew York merchant. He was ap¬ 
pointed Eirst Judge of the County of Westches¬ 
ter by Governor Tompkins, and snccessively re¬ 
appointed hy Clinton, Marcy, and Yan Buren. 

Judge Jay has throughout his life been a pro- 
nunent opponent of slavery, and has, in this con¬ 
nexion, published numerous addresses and pam¬ 
phlets, several of which have been collected by 
him in his Miscellaneom Writings on Slavery^ 
published at Boston in 1854. He was one of the 
fonnders of the American Bible Society, has been 
President of the American Peace Society, is an ac¬ 
tive member of the Agricultural Society of West¬ 
chester, and of other associations of a similar cha¬ 
racter. In 1832 he published The Life and ITri- 
tings of John Jay^ in two volumes 8vo., a careful 
pretentation of the career of his distinguished 
father with extracts from the correspondence and 
papers, which were bequeathed to the sons Peter 
A. and William Jay, 

John Jay, the son of William Jay, bom June 
23,1817, a^duate of Columbia CoUege in 18S6, 
is the author of several pamphlets on riie Slavery 
question, and on the right of the delegates or 
churches composed of colored persons to seats iu 
the convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Diocese of Hew York, 

BIOHABD HENBT WILDE. 

This dne scholar and delicate poe^ who shared 
the accomplishments of literature with the active 
pursuits of legal and political life, was born in the 
city of Dubffii, S^tember 24, 1789. His mo¬ 
ther’s femily, the Hewitts, were strong Boyahsts. 
One of them, his uncle John Hewitt, had been 
settled in America, and on the breaking out of 
the Bevolutionary war had sold his flour mills 
upon the Hudson and returned to Ireland. His 
ffither, Bichard Wilde, was a hardware merchant 
in Dublin, who, when he had resolved to come to 
America, thinking it possible that he might not 
like the new” country and would return, left his 
business unclosed in the hands of a partner. He 
arrived at Baltimore in January, 1797, in a ship 
which he had freighted with goods on a joint 
venture'vvith the captain, who owned the vessel. 
On landing, ship and cargo were seized as the pro¬ 
perty of the captain, and Mr. Wilde recovered his 
interest only after a long and expensive litigation. 
In addition to this misfortune, the rebeUion of 
1798 broke out at this time, when his Dublin 
partner was convicted of high treason and the 
propel^ in his hands confiscated. Hot long after 
this Bichard Wilde died in 1802. His widow, the 
following year, removed to Augusta, Georgia, 


where she opened a small store to supply the ne¬ 
cessities of the family, in which her son, Biehard 
Henry, attended as clerk during the day, while 
he actively pursued his studies at night. In 1806 
Mrs. Wilde visited Ireland with the hope of reco¬ 
vering some portion of the large fortune of her 
husband, but returned unsuccessful the same year. 
She died in 1815, but a few months before her 
son was elected to Congress. 

It was to his mother that Wilde owed his early 
I education, and from her he inherited his poet¬ 
ical talents. Many of her verses, remarkable for 
their vigor of thought and beauty of expression, 

I are preserved among the papers of the family, 
i WHde early directed his attention to the law 
while assisting his mother in Augusta. Delicate 
in constitution he studied laboriously, and before 
the age of twenty, by hfe solitary exertions, had 
qualified himself for altoission to the bar in South 
CaroliniL. That his mother might not be mortified 
at his defeat, if he failed, he presented himself at 
the Green Superior Court, where he successfully 
passed a rigorous examination by Justice Early 
in the March term of 1809. He soon took an ac¬ 
tive part in his profession, and was elected Attor¬ 
ney-General of the State. In 1815 he w^as elected 
to the national House of Bepresentatives, where 
he served for a single term. He was again in 
Congress from 1828 to 1835, maintaining the po¬ 
sition of an independent thinker, well fortified m 
his opinions, though speaking but seldom. ^ His 
course on the Force Bill of Jackson’s administra¬ 
tion, which he opposed, and in which he differed 
from the views of his constituents, led to his with¬ 
drawal from Congress. 



He next went abroad and passed five years, 
from 1836 to 1840, in Europe, residing most of 
the time in Florence, where he pursued to great 
advantage his favorite studies in Italian literature. 
He had free access to all the public libraries, be- 
^des the archives of the Medici family and the 
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private collection of the Grand Duke, a favor ! 
seldom granted to a stranger. The large number 
of his manuscript notes and extracts from the 
Laurentian, Magliabeochian, and the library of 
the Reformagione, show how indefatigably his 
studies were pursued. His curious search was at 
length rewarded by the discovery of a number of 
documents connected with the life and times of 
Dante which had previously escaped attention. 
He was enabled also to set on foot an investiga¬ 
tion which resulted in the discovery of an original 
painting by Giotto, of the author of the Divina 
Oommedia. Having learnt, on the authority of an 
old biographer of the poet, that Giotto had once 
painted a portrait of Dante on the wall of the 
chapel of the Bargello, he communicated the fact 
to Mr. G. A. Bezzi, when a subscription was taken 
up among their friends for its recovery. After a 
sufficient sum was collected to begin the work, 
permission was obtained from the government 
to remove the whitewash with which the walls 
were covered, when, after a labor of some months, 
two sides of the room having been pre\noubly ex¬ 
amined, upon the third the portrait was disco¬ 
vered. The government then took the enterprise 
in hand and completed the undertaking. Mr. 
Wilde commenced a life of Dante, one volume 
only of which was written and which remains in 
manuscript. 

At Eiorenco he had among his friends many of 
the most learned and distinguished men of the 
day, including Oiampi, Maunini, Oapponi, Eegio, 
and othei's. 

Besides his investigation in the literature of 
Dante he made a special study of the vexed ques¬ 
tion connected with the life of Tasso. The result 
of this he gave to the public ou his return to 
America in his Conjectures and Researches con¬ 
cerning the Lom^ Madness^ and Imprisonment of 
Torquato Tassof a work of diligent scholarship, 
in which the elaborate argument is enlivened by 
the elegance of the frequent original translations 
of the sonnets. In this he maintains the sanity 
of Tasso, and traces the progress of the intrigue 
with the Princess Leonora D’Este as the key of 
the poet’s difficulties. 

Mr. Wilde removed to Hew Orleans, and was 
admitted to the bar in January, 1844, and on the 
organization of the Law Department of the Uni¬ 
versity was appointed Professor of Common 
Law. He applied himself vigorously to the sci¬ 
ence of the civil law, became engaged in various 
important cases, and was rapidly acquiring a high 
position as a civilian at the time of his deatii, 
which occurred in the city of Hew Orleans, Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1847. 

In addition to the writings which have been 
mentioned, Mr. Wilde wrote for the Southern Re- 
ueu) an airicle on Petrarch, was an occasional 
contributor of verses to the magazines, and left 
numerous choice and valuable manuscripts un¬ 
published. Among the latter are various minor 
poems, a distinct finished poem of some four cantos 
entitled Hesperia^ and a collection of Italian lyrics, 
which were to have been accompanied with lives 
of the poets from whom they were tranriated. 
The translations are nearly complete. 

While abroad Mr. Wilde collected a large and 

* Two vols, ISmo. JiTew York: A. V. Blake. 184B. 


valuable library of books and MSS., principally 
relating to Italian literature, many of which have 
numerous marginal notCb from his pen. A me¬ 
moir (to be accompanied by a collection of the 
author’s poems; is understood to be on the eve of 
publication, from the pen of his eldest son William 
0. Wilde, a gentleman of literary tastes and culti¬ 
vation, eminently qualified to do justice to his 
father’s memory. To another son, John P. Wilde, 
a lawyer of Hew Orlean-i, we are indebted in ad¬ 
vance of this publication for the interesting and 
authentic details whicli we have given. 

^ These show a life of passionate earnestness, 
rising under great disadvantage to the honors of 
the most distinguished scholarship, and asserting 
an eminent position in public and professional life. 
In what was more peculiarly individual to the 
man, his exquisite tastes and sensibilities, the 
poetical extracts, the translations and original 
poems which we shall give, wiU speak for them¬ 
selves. 

SONITDTS TEjLSTSLATED PHOM TASSO. 

To ihe DucT^eaa of Ferrara who appeared mashed ai a fete, 
’Twas Hight, and underneath her starry vest 
The prattling Loves were hidden, and their arts 
Pi’actised so cunningly on our hearts, 

That never felt they sweeter scorn and jest: 
Thousands of amorous thefts their skill attest— 
All kindly hidden by the gloom from day, 

A thousand visions in each trembling ray 
Flitted around, in bright false splendor drest 
The clear pure moon rolled on her starry way 
Without a cloud to dim her silver light, 

And High-bo3rx Beauty made our revek gay— 
Reflecting back on heaven beams as bright. 

Which even with the dawn fled not away— 

When chased the 8un such lovely Ghosts from 
Hight 

On two Beautiful Ladies, one Gay a id one Sad. 

I saw two ladies once—^illustrious, rare— 

One a sad sun; her beauties at mid-day 
In clouds concealed; the otheb, bright and gay. 
Gladdened, Aurora-like, earth, sea, and air; 

One hid her light, lest men should call her fair. 
And of her praises no reflected ray 
Suffered to cross her own celestial way— 

To charm and to be charmed, the otheps care; 

Yet this her loveliness veiled not so well, 

But forth it broke. Hor could the other show 
All Hers, which wearied mirrora did not tell; 

Hor of this one could I be silent, though 
Bidden in ire—^nor that one’s triumphs swell, 

Since my tii-ed verse, o’ertasked, refused to flow. 

To Alphmso, Duke of Ferrara, 

At thy loved name my voice grows loud and clear. 
Fluent my tongue, as thou art wise and strong. 
And soaring far above the clouds my song: 

But soon it droops, languid and faint to hear; 

And if thou conquerest not my fate, I fear. 

Invincible Alphonbo I Fate ere long 
Will conquer me—freering in Death my tongue 
And closing eyes, now opened wifii a tear. 

Hor dying merely grieves me, let me own. 

But to die thus—^with faith of dubious sound. 

And buried name, to future times unknown. 

In tomb or pyramidi, of brass or stone, 

For this, no consolation could he found; 

My moziiixiient 1 sought in verse alone. 
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TO THE MOCKING-EIED. 

■Ring’d mimic of tlie 'W'oodb! tliou motley fool! 

Who shall thy gay hulToonery describe ? 

Thine ever ready notes of udicnle 

Pursue thy feilow'S still vrith jest and gibe. 

Wit, sojdnst, sor.gster, Yorick of thy tribe, 

Thou sportive s:itirist of Nature’s school; 

To thee the j'alm of scoffing vre ascribe, 
Arch-mocker a::d mad Abbot of ilisrulo! 

For such thou art by day—but ail night long 
Thou pour st a srtftj sveet/peusive, solemn strain. 

As if thou didst in this tliy moonliglit song 
Like to the melancholy Jacques complain, 

Musing on falsehood, folly, vice, and wrong, 

And siglung for thy motley coat again. 

STA2SZAS. 

My life is like the summer ro^e 
"That 0 ]>ens to the morning sky. 

But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scatter’d on the ground—to die ’ 

Yet on the rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see— 

But none shall weep a tear for me! 

My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon s pale ray, 

Its hold is frail—its date is brief, 

Restless—and soon to pass away! 

Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade. 

The parent tree will mourn its shade. 

The winds bewail the leafless tree. 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 

My hfe is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand; 

Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

AH trace will vanish from the sand; 

Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea. 

But none, alas 1 shall mourn for me 1 

JAMES FEimiOEE COOPER 
James Fenimoee Coopee was born at Burlington, 
Xew Jersey, September 16, 1789. He was the 
descendant of an English ffimily who settled at 
that place in 1679. His father, Judge William 
Cooper, was horn in Pennsylvania, whither a por¬ 
tion of the family had removed, but in early life 
selected the old family home at Burlington as 
his residence. He was a man of high social posi¬ 
tion, and became possessed in 1785 of a large 
tract of land in the neighborhood of Otsego lake, 
in the State of New York. A settlement was 
formed to which he gave the name of Ooopers- 
town, and in 1790 removed his family thither. 
He was the leading man of the place, and in 1796 . 
and 1799 represented the district in Congress. i 
It was in this frontier home surrounded hy 
noble scenery, and a population composed of ad¬ 
venturous settlers, hardy trappers, and the rem¬ 
nant of the noble Indian tribes who were once 
sole lords of the domain, that the novelist passed 
his boyhood to his thirteenth year. It was a good , 
school for his future calling. At the age men¬ 
tioned he entered Yale College, where he re¬ 
mained three years, maintaining notwithstanding 
his youth a good position in his class, when he 
obtained a midshipman’s commission and entered 
the navy. The six following years of his life 
were passed in that servios, and he was thus early 


and thoroughly familiarized with the second great 
field of bis ftiture literary career. 

In 1811 he resigned his commission, married 
Miss De Lancey, a member of an old and leading 
family of tSe State of New York, and sister to 
the present bishop of its western diocese, and set¬ 
tled down to a home life in the village of Mama- 
roneck. near the city of New York. It was not 
long after that, almost accidentally, his literary 
career commenced. He had been reading an 
English novel to his wife, when, on laying aside 
the book, he remarked that he believed that he 
could -write a better story himself. He forth¬ 
with proceeded to test the matter, and produced 
Precaution. The manuscript was completed, he 
informs ii^, without any intention of publication. 
He was however, induced by the advice of his 
wife, and his friend Charles “Wilkes, in whom he 
placed great confidence, to issue the work. It 
appearefl, sadly deformed by misprints. 

Precaution is a story on the old pattern of Eng¬ 
lish rural life, the scene alternating between the 
hall, the pai*sonage, and other upper-class regions 
of a country town. A scene on the deck of a 
man-of-war, bringing her prizes into port, is al¬ 
most the only indication of the writer’s true 
strength. It is a respectable novel, offering little 
or no scope for comment, and was slightly valued 
then or afterwards by its author. 



In 1821 he published T7ie a Tale of the 
IfeutTal Ch^ound^ a region familiar to him by his 
residence within its borders. Harvey Birch, the 
spy, is a portrait from life of a revolutionai-y 
patriot, -who was willing to risk his life and to 
subject his character to temporary suspicion for 
the service of his country. He appears in the 
novel as a pedlar, with a keen eye to trade us 
well as the movements of the enemy. The 
claim of Enoch Crosby, a native of Danbury, 
who was employed in this manner in the war, 
to be the ori^nd of this character, has been set 
forth with much show of probability by a writer, 
Captain H. L. Barnum, in a small volume entitled 
The Spy Unmasked, containing an interesting 
biography, but the matter has never been defini¬ 
tively settled, Cooper leaving the subject in doubt 
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in the preface to the revised edition of the novel 
in 1849. The rugged, homely vrorth of Harvey 
Birch, his native shrewdness combined with he¬ 
roic boldness, which develops itself in deeds, not 
in the heroic speeches which an ordinary novel¬ 
ist would have placed in his mouth, the dignified 
presentation of 'W‘ashingt(^n in the slight disguise 
of the assumed name of Harper, the spirit of the 
battle scenes and hairbreadth escapes which 
abound in the narrative, the pleasant and truth- 
ftil home scenes of the country mansion, place the 
Spy in the foremost rank of fiction. Its patriotic 
theme, a novelty at the time in the works of 
American romance, aided the impression made 
by its intrinsic merits. 

It was followed, two years later, by TAe Pio¬ 
neers; or^ the Sources of the Susquehanna^ a JDe- 
scriptive Tale. In this the author drew on the 
early recollections of his life. He has described 
with minuteness the scenery which surrounded 
his father’s residence, and probably some of its 
visitors and occupants. The best known charac¬ 
ter of the story is the world-renowned Leather- 
stocking, the noble pioneer, the chevalier of the 
woods. The author has aimed in this chai'acter 
at combining the heroic with the practical. Lea¬ 
ther-stocking has the rude dialect of a backwoods¬ 
man, unformed, almost uneducated, by schools. 
He is before us in his native simplicity and na¬ 
tive vigor, as free from the trickery of art as the 
trees which surround him. He was a new actor 
on the crowded stage of fiction, who at once 
commanded hearing and applause. The Pioneers 
well redeems its title of a descriptive tale, by its 
animated presentation ^f the vigorous and pictu¬ 
resque countiy life of its time and place, and 
its equally successful delineations of natural 
scenery. 

The Pilots the first of the sea novels, next ap¬ 
peared. It originated from a conversation of the 
author with his friend Wilkes on the naval inaccu¬ 
racies of the recently published novel of the Pirate. 
Cooper’s attention thus drawn to this field of com¬ 
position, he determined to see how far he could 
meet his own requirements. The work extended 
its writer’s reputation, not only by showing the 
new field of which he was master, but by its evi¬ 
dences, surpassing any he had yet given, of power 
and energy. The ships, ^vith whose fortunes we 
have to do in this story, interest us like creatures 
of flesh and blood. We watch tlie chase and the 
fight like those who have a personal interest in the 
conflict, as if ourselves a part of the crew, with 
life and honor in the issue. Long Tom Coffin is 
probably the most widely-known sailor chaj^acter 
in existence. He is an 'exam[)le of the heroic in 
action, like Leather-stocking losing not a whit of 
his individuality of body and mind in his noble¬ 
ness of sonl. 

Lionel Lincoln.^ the next novel, was a second 
attempt in the revolutionary field of the Spy, 
which did not share in treatment or reception 
with its success. 

It was followed in the same year by The Last 
of the Mohicans^ a JTarratvoe of 1757, in which 
we again meet Leather-stocking, in an early age 
of his career, and find the Indians, of whom we 
have had occasional glimpses in the Pioneers, in 
almost undisturbed possession of their hunting- 
grounds. In this story Cooper increased his hold 


on the young, the true public of the romantic no- 
veli>t, by the spirit of his deliueatioiii oi forest life. 
He has met objections which have been raised 
by maturer critics to his representations of the 
Aborigines in this and other works, in the fol¬ 
lowing passage in the Preface to the Leather¬ 
stocking Tales,” published in 1850. 

It has been objected to these books that they give 
a more favorable picture of the red man thian he 
deserves. The writer apprehends that much of this 
objection arises from the habits of those who have 
made it. Cue of his critics, on the appearance of 
the first work in which Indian character was por¬ 
trayed, objected that its “ characters were Indians 
of the school of Heckewelder, rather than of the 
school of nature.” These words quite probably con¬ 
tain the substance of the true answer to the objec¬ 
tion. Heckewelder was an ardent, benevolent mis¬ 
sionary, bent on the good of the red man, and seeing 
in him one who had the soul, reason, and character¬ 
istics of a fellow-being. The critic is understood 
to have been a very distinguished agent of the go¬ 
vernment, one very familiar with Indians, as they 
are seen at the councils to treat for the sale of their 
lands, where little or none of their domestic quali¬ 
ties come in play, and where indeed their evil pas¬ 
sions are known to have the fullest scope. As just 
would it be to draw conclusions of the general state 
of American society from the scenes of the capital, 
as to suppose that the negotiating of one of these 
treaties is a fair picture of Indian life. 

It is the privilege of all writers of fiction, more 
paiiacularly when their works aspire to the eleva¬ 
tion of romances, to present the heavride<d of their 
characters to the reader. This it is which consti¬ 
tutes poetry, and to suppose that the red man is to 
be represented only in the squalid misery or in the 
degraded moral state that certainly more or less be¬ 
longs to his condition, is, we apprehend, taking a 
very narrow view of an author’s privileges. Such 
criticism would have deprived the world of even 
Homer. 

In the same year Cooper visited Europe, having 
received a little before his departure the honor of a 
public dinner in the city of Hew York. He passed 
several years abroad, and was warmly welcomed 
in every country he risitecl, his works being al¬ 
ready as well known, through translations, in 
foreign languages as in his own. He owed this 
wide-spread fame to his wisdom in the selection 
of topics. He was read by those who wished to 
learn something of the aboriginal and pioneer life 
of America, in the eyes of Europeans the charac¬ 
teristic features of the country; and it is a com¬ 
mon remai-k^of the educated class of German 
emigrants in this country, that they derived their 
first knowledge, and perhaps their first interest 
in their future home, from his pages. 

Cooper’s literary activity was not impaired by 
his change of scene. He published in 1827 The 
Prairie. Leather-stocking reappears and closes 
his career in its pages. “ Pressed upon by time, 
he has ceased to be the hunter and the warrior, 
and has become a trapper of the great West. 
The sound of the axe has driven him from his 
beloved forests to seek a refuge, by a species of 
desperate resignation, on the denuded plains that 
stretch to the Eoeky Mountains. Here he passes 
the few closing years his life^ dying as he had 
lived, a philosopher of the wilderness, with few 
of the fiwlings, none of the vices, and aH the na- 
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tnre and tmtli of liis position,’’* The descriptions 
of natural scenery, tlie animated scenes with the 
Indians, and the rude vigor of the emigrant fa¬ 
mily, render this one of the most snccessM of the 
novelist’s productions. 

In the same year The Red Roter appeared, a 
second sea novel, which shared the success of the 
Pilot, a work which it folly equals in animation 
and perhaps surpasses in romantic interest. 

In 1828 Cooper published Kotions of the Ame^ 
ricane^ 'by a TraTelting Bachelor, It purports to be 
a book of travels in the United States, and is de¬ 
signed to correct the many erroneous impresrions 
which he found prevalent in English society, re¬ 
garding his country. It is an able refutation of 
the slanders of the" penny-a-line tourists who had 
so sorely tried the American temper, and contains 
a warm-hearted eulogy of the people and institu¬ 
tions of his country. 

It was at the time of publication of this work 
that Halleck coupled a humorous reference to it 
with his noble tribute to the novelist, in the com¬ 
mencement of his poem of Red Jacket— 

Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven. 
First in her files, her Pioneer of mind— 

A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind; 

And throned her in the senate-hall of nations. 

Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought; 
Magnificent as his own mind’s creations, 

And beautiful as its green world of thought; 

And faithful to the Act of Congress, quoted 
As law authority, it passed nem. con.: 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted, 

The most enlightened people ever known. 

That all our week is happy as a Sunday 
In Paris, full of song, and dance, and laugh; 

And that, firom Orleans to the Bay of Fundy, 

There’s not a bfdliff or an epitaph. 

And furthermore—^in fifty years, or sooner, 

We shall export our poetry and wine; 

And OUT brave fleet, eight frigates and a schooner. 
Will sweep the seas from ^mbla to the Line. 

His next novel, published in 1829, was The 
Wept of Wultrtov^ Wish, He was in Paris at the 
breaking out of the Revolution of 1880, and sug¬ 
gested a plan to La F^ette, with whom he was 
very intimate,* that Henry Y. should be recog¬ 
nised as King, and educated as a constitutional 
monarch, that the peerage should be abolished, 
and replaced by a senate to be elected by the 
general vote of the whole nation, the lower house 
being chosen by the departments—a scheme which 
combines the stability of an uninterrupted here¬ 
ditary descent with a proper scope for political 
progrei^ two elements that have not as yet been 
united in the various governmental experiments 
of that country. This plan was first given to the 
public some years after in one of the author’s 
volumes of Travels. 

His next novel was the Wat&r Witch^ a sea 
tale, in which he has relied for a portion of its 
interest on the supernatural. 


* IS’ote to revised edition of the Prairie, 
t He was one of the most active leaders in the demonstra¬ 
tions of welcome to La Favotto on his visit to the United 
fitotes in 1824—i>r. Frcmds'e MemifU^mcea cf Cooper. 


; He, about the same time, undertook the defence 
' of his country from a charge made in the Recue 
. Britannique., that the government of the United 
: States was one of the most expensive, and entailed 
I as heavy a burden of taxation on those under its 
I sway, as any in the world. He met this charge 
1 by a letter, which was translated into French, 

{ and published with a similar production by 
j General Bertrand, whose long residence in 
! America had rendered him familiar with the 
j subject. 

j These letters, prepared and published at the 
1 suggestion of La Fayette, were in turn responded 
I to, and the original slanders reiterated. Cooper, 

I in reply, published a series of letters in the 
; B’ational.^ a leading daily paper of Paris, the last 
I of which appeared May 2, 1832. In these he 
! triumphantly established his position. It was 
j during this" discussion that he published The- 
I Braw^ which embodied to some extent the 
points at issue in the controversy. In the words 
of Bryant, his object was to show how institu¬ 
tions, professedly created to prevent violence and 
wrong, become, when perverted from their natu¬ 
ral destination, the instruments of injustice, and 
how, in every system which makes power the ex¬ 
clusive property of the strong, the weak are sure 
to be oppressed.” The scene of this story is laid 
in Yenice, a new field for his descriptive powers, 
to which he brings the same vigor and freshness 
which had characterized his scenes of forest life. 
The story is dramatic, the characters well con¬ 
trasted, and in one, the daughter of the jailor, he 
presented one of the most perfect of his female 
delineations. 

The Bravo was followed in 1832 by The Hei- 
denmau&r.^ and in 1833 by The Seademan of 
Beme.^ the scenes and incidents of both of which, 
as their titles suggest, were drawn from European 
history, their politiem purpose being similar to 
that of the Bravo. 

Cooper’s controversies in Europe attracted 
much attention at home, where his course found 
opponents as well as partisans; and many who, 
expressing no opinion on the points at issue, were 
disposed to regard him as having provoked a con- 
\ troversy for the gi*atification of his taste for dis- 
I cupsion. It was during this divided state of public 
* opinion that the novelist returned home in 1833. 

I His first publication after his arrival was .4 Letter 
I to my Countrymen^ in which he gave a history of 
I his eontrovei’sy with a portion of the foreign press, 

! and complained of the course pursued by that of 
his own country in relation thereto. Passing 
from this personal topic he censured the general 
deference to foreign criticism prevalent in Hie 
country, and entered with warmth into the dis¬ 
cussion of various topics of the party polities of 
the day. He followed up this production by Tlie 
Monikins, a political satire, and The American 
BemocrcU. “ Had a suitable compound ofiered,” 
he says in the preface to the latter, the title of 
this book would have been something like ^ Anti- 
Oant,’ for such a term expresses the intention of 
the writer better, perhaps, than tLe one he has 
actually chosen, Tbe work is written more in the 
spirit of censure than of praise, for its aim is cor¬ 
rection; and virtues bring their own reward, 
while errors are dangerous.” 

This little volume embraces almost the entire 
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range of topics connected ■with American govern¬ 
ment and society. It is a vigorous presentation 
of the author’s opinions, and its spirit and inde¬ 
pendence may be best appreciated by the exhibi¬ 
tion of one of its briefest but not least pungent 
sections. 

«thet sat.” 

“ They say/’ is the monarch of this country, in a 
social sense, hfo one asks “ who says it,” so long as 
it is believed that “ they say it.” Desigaing men en¬ 
deavor to persuade the publick, that already “ they 
say,” Tvhat these designing men wish to be said, and 
the publick is only too much disposed blindly to join 
in the cry of “they say.” 

This is another consequence of the habit of defer¬ 
ring to the control of the publick, over matters in 
which the publick has no right to interfere. 

Every well meaning man, before he yields his fa¬ 
culties and intelligence to this sort of dictation, 
should first ask himself “ who” is “ they,*’ and on 
what authority “ they say” utters its mandates. 

These works, of course, furnished fruitful matter 
of comment to some of the newspaper editors of 
the day, who forgot good manners, and violently 
assailed the author’s peculiarities. These aspe- i 
rities wore heightened after the appearance of the I 
novels of Homeward Bound and Home as Founds i 
in 1838, In these the author introduced, with | 
his usual force, and more than his usual hiunor, j 
a portraiture of a newspaper editor. The news¬ 
papers, taking this humorous pictui’e of the vices 
of a portion of their class as a slander on the en¬ 
tire body, retorted by nicknaming the author from 
a gentleman who forms one of the favored cha- 
ractei’s of these fictions, “ the mild and gentle¬ 
manly Mr. Effingham.” 

The author now commenced his celebrated 
libel suits against the Commercial Advertiser and 
other influential journals. He followed up a tedi¬ 
ous and vexatious litigation with his customary 
resolution and perseverance, bringing suit after 
suit, until the annoyance of ■which he complained 
was terminated. He thus sums up the issue of 
the affair in a sentence of a letter quoted by Mr. 
Bryant: ‘‘ I have beaten every man I have sued 
who has not retracted his libels.” 

The accuracy of iiis Hmal History of the Uni¬ 
ted States^ published in 1839 in two octavo vo¬ 
lumes, was one of the matters which entei*ed into 
this controversy, and in a suit brought on this 
issue Cooper appeared and defended in person his 
account of the Battle of Lake Erie with great 
ability. A lawyer, who was an auditor of its 
closing sentences, remarked to Mr, Bryant, who 
also characterises its opening as “clear, skilful, 
and persuasive,” “ I have heard nothing like it 
since the days of Emmet,” 

The publication of the Faval History during 
this stormy period of the author’s career, shows 
that controversy was far from occupying his 
entire attention. This work, as was to be ex¬ 
pected from the author’s mastery of the subject 
in another field of literature, was full of spirit. 
Its accuracy has been generally admitted, save on 
a few points, which still remain matter of discus¬ 
sion. It was the first attempt to fiU an impor¬ 
tant and glorious portion of the record of the 
national progress, and still remains the chief 
authority on the subjeci, and from the finish and 


I vigor of its battle-pieces, an American classic. 

I During an earlier part of this same period, in 1836, 
Cooper issued his SJcetches of Switzerland in four 
volumos, and in 1837 and 1838 his Gleanings 
in Europe^ France^ and Italy^ each occupying 
two duodecimo volumes. The series forms a 
pleasant record of his wanderings, of the distin¬ 
guished men whose friendship he enjoyed, and of 
the public events which he witnessed, and in 
I some instances was himself participant, and con- 
j tains ingenious criticism on the social and pofitical 
j characteristics of the several counti*ies. 

! In 1840, while stiU in the midst of his libel 
i suits, as if to re-assert his literary claims as well 
I as personal rights, he returned to his old and 
j strong field of literary exertion by the publication 
I of The Pathfinder^ a tale which introduces us 
I again to the scenes, and many of the personages 
' of The Last of the Mohicans. It was followed— 
the novel of Mercedes of Castile intervening—^in 
1841, by The Deerslayer. The scene of this 
fiction is laid on the Otsego lake and its vicinity 
in the nfiddle of the last century. It abounds in 
fine descriptions of the scenery of the region, 

! then in its primeval wildness, and succeeds acl- 
I mirably in making the reader at home in the life 
of the pioneer. Many of the incidents of the 
tale take place in the arh or floating habitation 
of Tom Hntter, the solitary white denizen of the 
region, who has constructed and adopted this 
floating fortress as a precaution against the In¬ 
dians. His family consists of two daughters, 
Judith and Hetty, in whose characters the author 
I has contrasted great mental vigor combined witli 
lax moral principle, to enfeebled inteUeot strength¬ 
ened by unswerving rectitude. The^e sisters are 
among the most successful of the author’s female 
portraits. Deerslayer’s course in the fiction is 
intended still furtlier to enforce the same great 
truth of the strength afforded by a simple straight¬ 
forward integrity. It is a noble picture of truo 
manliness. 

Deerslayer appears in this novel in early 
youth, and the work is, therefore, now that the 
Leather-stocking series is completed, to be re¬ 
garded as that in which he commences his career. 
This character will always interest the world, 
both from its essential ingredients, and the novel 
circumstances in which it exhibits itself. It is the 
author’s ideal of a chivalresque manhood, of the 
• grace which is the natural flower of purity and vir¬ 
tue; not the stoic, but the Christian of the woods, 
the man of honorable act and sentiment, of courage 
and truth. Leather-stocking stands half way be¬ 
tween savage and civilized life: he has the fresh¬ 
ness of nature and the first fruits of Christianity, 
the seed dropped into the vigorous soil. These 
are the elements of one of the most original cha¬ 
racters in fiction, in whom Cooper has transplanted 
all the chivahy ever feigned or practised in the 
middle age.^, to the rivers, woods, and forests of 
the unbroken Ifew World. 

Deerslayer, in point of style, is one of Cooper’s 
purest compositions. There are passages of Saxon 
in the dialogues and speeches which would do 
honor to the most admired pages of ibe romantic 
old Ohroniders. The langua^ is as noble as 
the thought. ' 

It is a singular proof of the extent to which 
the newspaper quarrels to ■which we have al- 
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Inded had interfered Tritli Cooper’s position as 
a literary man, that the Pathfinder and the 
Beerslayer, two of tlie very best of his pro« 
dnction^ attracted but little attention on their 
first appearance, for which we have the author's 
authority in his prefaces to the revised edi¬ 
tions. 

In 1842 Cooper issued two sea novels, The Two 
Admirak^ and 'Wing and Wing^ both spirited 
tales of naval conflict, in which the ships share 
the vitality in the reader’s imagination of the 

little Ariel” of the Pilot. 

Wyandotte; or^ the Rutted Knoll, appeared in 
1848, In tliis tale Cooper again returns to the 
Otsego. It narrates the settlement of an English 
family in the vicinity of the lake about the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution, and abounds in 
quiet scenes of sylvan beauty, and incidents of a 
calmer character than are usual m the author’s 
fictions. 

The Autobiography of a Pocl'et-RandlcercMef 
a short tale, originally published from month to 
month in Graham’s Magazine, followed. Ked 
Myers^ a more characteristic production, appeared 
about the same time. In this the author gives 
the veritable adventures of an old shipmate, 
taken do-wn from his own lips. It abounds in 
striking scenes, ivhich rival in intensity those of 
his professed fictions. 

Cooper's novels followed in rapid succession 
during the latter period of his life. With his cus¬ 
tomary spirit he adapted himself to the publish¬ 
ing fashion introduced by the system of cheap 
reprints, and brought out his 'new works in 
twenty-five cent volumes. 

Afloat and Ashore^ and Miles Wallingford^ its 
sequel, also tales of the sea, followed. 

In 1844 the author published A Rexiew of the 
MaAkemie €ase^ a severe comment on the course 
of the commander of the Somers. 

His next novel, Satamtoe^ published in 1845, 
was the first of a series avowedly written to 
denounce the anti-rent doctrines which then at¬ 
tracted much public notice. The scene of Satans- 
toe is laid in the district in which the outrages 
connected with this question took place, and the 
time of the action carries ns back to the middle 
of the last century, and the early settlement of 
the region. In the second of me series, The 
Chain Beao^er^ we have the career of the Little- 
page family cairied down to the second gene¬ 
ration at the close of the Revolution. In the 
third and concluding portion, T'he Redskins; or^ 
Indian and Ingin.^ we come close upon the pre¬ 
sent day. The style of these fictions is ener¬ 
getic, but they fah short of his earlier produc¬ 
tions in the delineation of character and interest. 
The treatment of the questions of law involved 
in the progress of the argument has been pro¬ 
nounced masterly by a competent authority.* 

In 1846 Cooper published lives of Distinguished 
American Naval Ojflcers^ a series of biographioed 
sketches written for Graham’s Magazine, 

The Grater; or^ Vulcan?s Pea\ followed in 
184'r. The scene of this story is on the shores 
of the Pacific. It has little to do with real 
life, the hero being wrecked on a reef, which, 
by supernatural machineiy, is peopled with an 


* Bryant’s risconrse, p. 66. 


' Utopian community, giving the author an oppor- 
' tunity to exhibit his views of government. 

I Oak Openings ; or.^ the Bee Ranter., a story of 
1 woodland life, appeared in the same year. 

I Jack Tier; or., the Florida was published 
j in 1848, from the pages of Graham’s Magazine; a 
I story of the sea, resembling in its points of inte- 
j rest the Water--Witch, 

! The last of the long series of these ocean nar- 
! ratives, The Sea Lions; or., the Lost Sealers., opens 
j on the coast of Suffolk county, Long Island, and 
I transports us to the Antarctic Ocean, in whose 
I “ tlirilling regions of thick-ribbed ice” the author 
I finds amjde scope for his descriptive powers. 
I The two ships, the “ Sea Lions,” pass the ^vinter 
I locked in the ice, and their crews endure the 
; usual mishaps and perils of the region, from which 
i they escape in the following summer. 

Cooper’s la«t novel appeared in 1850. It was 
entitled The Ways of the Rour., and designed to 
exhibit the e\uls in the author’s opinion of trial 
by jury. 

Soon after the publication of this work, Cooper, 
whose personal appearance excited universal re¬ 
mark, from the robust strength and health it 
exhibited, was attacked by disease. This, while 
it wasted his frame, did not diminish his energy. 
He had in press an historical work on The 
Towns of Manhattan., and in contemplation a 
sixth Leather-stocking tale, when his disease, 
gaining strength, developed into a dropsy, which 
closed his life at his country estate at Coopers- 
town, September 14,1861, on the eve of his sixty- 
second birthday. 

A public meeting was held in honor of Ms 
memory in the city of Hew York, and as preli¬ 
minary to the attempt to raise a fund for a monu¬ 
ment for the same purpose, at Metropolitan Hall, 
Eeb. 24, 1852. Daniel Webster presided, and 
made his last address to a Hew York assemblage. 
A discourse was read by Wm. 0. Bryant, to 
which we have been largely indebted in the pre¬ 
paration of the present sket(*h. 



Otsego Hall 


Mr. Cooper’s residence at Otsego, to which he 
removed after his return from Europe, passed out 
of the hands of his family after his death, was 
converted into a hotel, and consumed by fire in 
the spring of 1853. 

Cooper was the first American author who 
attained a wide popular reputation beyond the 
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limits of Ms own language. His novels were 
translated as soon as they appeared in the prin¬ 
cipal countries of Europe^ where the Indian tales 
especially were universal favorites. His delinea¬ 
tion of the aboriginal character was a novelty 
which gained him a hearing, and the attention 
thus obtained was secured and extended by bis 
vivid pictures of the forest and the frontier. 
These are topics akin in novel interest in the old 
world to ruined abbeys and castles in the new. 
Scott had worked the latter field to an extent 
that lessened the public interest in such scenes 
when treated by any but himself. Cooper wisely 
chose a new path, which he could make and hold 
as his own. He tried and succeeded. 

The novels of Scott set the antiquaries to work 
rubbing the rust off old armor, and brusMng 
the dust from many an old folio, and illustrating 
many a weU-nigh forgotten chapter of history; 
and the productions of Cooper have rendered a 
like service. He has thrown a poetic atmosphere 
around the departing race of the Red men, which, 
if it cannot stay their destiny, will do much to 
fix their place in hiscoiy. 

In his personal character Cooper presents to 
us a manly resolute nature, of an independent 
mood, aggressive, fond of the attack; conscious 
of the strength wMch had led him to choose his 
own path in the world and triumph. He never 
exerted his power, however, but in some cMval- 
rous cause. In Europe he battled for republican¬ 
ism ; in America he was punctilious for the per¬ 
sonal virtues which grow up under an aristocracy. 
It would have been as well, perhaps, if he had 
sometimes been silent and waited for time to 
remedy the evils which he contended with; but 
this was not his nature. He had great pow'ers, 
to which something should have been conceded 
by others, and it would hvave been better for the 
others as wed as for him. The egotism of such 
a man, if not inevitable, is at least venial. 

It was easy for those at a distance to sneer at 
alleged weakiiesses; hut tlio-^e who knew him 
well, his family, his friends—^and what noble men 
they were, in the highest stations of trust and 
confidence in the country—^Ibuud new demands 
for sympathy and admiration in Cooper’s society. 
■With his intimates he was gay, frank, and warm¬ 
hearted; fond of the society of children; full 
of sport and merriment from his youth through 
life. 

Hiss Susan Cooper, the daughter of the novelist, 
is the author of two volumes of merit. RwraX 
Hornes^ publi-?hed in 1850, is a felicitous journal 
of ooimtiy life, describing the scenery and charac¬ 
ter about her residence at Oooperstown, with 
minute observation, and with noticeable sincerity 
of style. The Rhyme atid Reason of Country 
Life^ published in 1854, is a choice collection of 
l>a3sages from the best authors, in prose and verse, 
who have treated rural themes, accompanied by 
just and sympathetic original comments. 

OAPTtnaa of a wha.lb—fbom the pilot. 

While the young cornet still continued gazing at 
the whale-boat (for it was the party from the 
schooner that he saw), the hour expired for the ap¬ 
pearance of G-rifi5.th and his companions • and Barn¬ 
stable r^uctantly determined to comply with the 
latter of his instructions, and leave them to their 
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own sagacity and skill to regain the Ariel The 
boat had been suffered to ride in the edge of the 
surf, since the appearance of the sun; and the eves 
of her crew were kept anxiously fixed on the cl&s, 
though in vain, to discover the signal that was to 
call them to the place of landing. After lookmg at 
hia watch for the twentieth time, and as often casting 
glances of uneasy dissatisfaction towards the shore, 
the lieutenant exclaimed— 

“A charming prospect, this, Master Coffin, but 
rather too much poetry in it for your taste; I be¬ 
lieve you relish no land that is of a harder consist¬ 
ency than mud!” 

“I was born on the waters, sir,” returned the 
cockswain, from his snug abode, where he was be¬ 
stowed with his usual economy of room, “ and it’s 
according to all things for a man to love his native 
soil m not deny, Captain Barnstable, but I would 
rather drop my anchor on a bottom that won’t broom 
a keel, though, at the same time, I harbour no great 
malice against dry land” 

“ I shall never forgive it, myself, if any accident 
has befallen Griffith in this excursion,” rejoined the 
lieutenant; “ his Pilot may be a better man on the 
water than on terra firma, long Tom.” 

The cockswain turned his solemn visage, with an 
extraordinary meaning, towards Ms commander, be¬ 
fore he replied— 

“ For as long a time as I have followed the wa¬ 
ters, sir, and that has been ever since I’ve drawn my 
rations, seeing that I was bom while the boat was 
crossing E^antueket shoals, Fve never known a Pilot 
come off in greater need, than the one we fell in 
with, when we made that stretch or two on the land, 
in the dogwatch of yesterday.” 

“ Ay I the fellow has played his part like a man; 
the occasion was great, and it seems that he was' 
quite equal to his work.” 

“ The frigate’s people tell me, sir, that he handled 
the sMp like a top,” continued the cockswain; “ hut 
she is a ship that is a nateral inimy of the bottom I” 

“ Can you say as much for this boat, Master 
Coffin?” cried Barnstable: “keep her out of the 
surf, or you’ll have us rolling in upon the beach, 
presently, like an empty water-cask; you must re¬ 
member that we cannot all wade, like yourself in 
two-fathom water.” 

The cockswain cast a cool glance at the crests of 
foam that were breaking over the tops of the bil¬ 
lows, within a few yards of where their boat was 
riding, and called aloud to his men— 

“ Pull a stroke or two; away with her into dark 
water.” 

The drop of the oars resembled the movements of 
a nice machine, and the light boat skimmed along 
the water like a duck, that approaches to the very 
brink of some imminent danger, and then avoids it, 
at the most critical moment, apparently without an 
effort. 'While this necessary movement was makmg, 
Barnstable arose, and surveyed the eliffe with keen 
eyes, and then turning once more in disappointment 
from his search, he said— 

“ Pull more from the land, and let her nm down 
at an easy stroke to the schooner. Keep a look-out 
at the cliffs, boys; it is possible that they are stowed 
in some of the holes in the rocks, for it’s no day%ht 
business they are on.” 

The order was promptly obeye<^ and they had 
glided along for nearly a mile in this manner, in the 
most profound silence, when suddenly the still¬ 
ness was broken by a heavy rush of air, and a 
dash of water, seemingjiy at no great distance from 
them. 

"By heaven, Toui,” cried. Barnstable, startup, 

" there is the blow of a whale ?** 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” returned the cocksTrain vith undis- 
lurbed composure; ‘‘here is Ids spout not half a 
mile to seavard; the easteily gale has driven the 
creator to leeward, and he begins to find himself in 
shoal water. He’s been sleeping, while he should , 
have been working to windward!” ^ ’ 

“ The fellow takes it coolly, too! he's in no hurry i 
to get an offing!” _ | 

‘‘ I rather conclude, sir,” said the cockswain, rolling , 
over his tobacco in his mouth, very composedly, j 
while his little sunken eyes began to twinkle with i 
pleasure at the sight, *‘the gentleman has lost Jiis 
reckoning, and don’t know which way to head to 
take hhnbelf back into blue water.” 

“ *Tis a fin-back I” exclaimed the lieutenant; “he ; 
will soon make head-way, and be ofi.” 

“ Ko, sir,’tis a right whale,” answered Tom; “I ' 
saw his spout; he threw up a pair of as pretty rain¬ 
bows as a Christian would wish to look at. He’s a ' 
raal oil-butt, that fellow!” I 

Barnstable laughed, tirnied himself away from the i 
tempting sight, and tried to look at the cliffs; and , 
then unconsciously bent his longing eyes again on 
the sluggish animal, who was throwing his hu^e | 
carcass, at times, for many feet from the water, in 1 
idle gambols. The temptation for sport, and the re- ! 
collection of his early habits, at length prevailed 
over his anxiety in. behalf of his friends, and the 
young officer enquired of his cockswain— i 

“ Is there any whale-line in the boat, to make fast { 
to that harpoon which you bear about with you in 
fair weather or foul 

“ I never trust the boat from the schooner witliout 
part of a shot, sir,” returned the cockswain; “ there 
18 something nateral in the sight of a tub to my old 
eyes.” 

* Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the 
cliffs, when he exclaimed, in joyous tones— 

“Give strong way, my hearties! There seems 
nothing better to be done; let us have a stroke of a 
harpoon at that impudent rascal.” 

The men shouted spontaneously, and the old cock¬ 
swain suffered his solemn visage to relax into a small 
laugh, while the whale-boat sprang forward like a 
courser for the goal During the few minutes they 
were pulling towards their game, long Tom arose 
from his crouching attitude in the stern-sheets, and | 
trjinsferred his huge form to the bows of the boat, 
where he made such preparations to strike the whale 
os the occasion required- The tub, containing about 
half of a wliale line, was placed at the feet of Barn¬ 
stable, who had been prejiaring an oar to steer with 
in place of the rudder, which was unshipped, in 
order that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled 
round when not advancing. 

Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the 
monster of the deep, who continued to amuse himself 
with throwing the water in two circular spouts high 
into the air, occasionally flourishing the broad flukes 
of his tail with a graceful but terrific force, imtil the 
hardy seamen were within a few hundred feet of him, 
when he suddenly cast his head downward, and, 
without an apparent effort, reared his immense body 
for many feet above the water, waving his tail vio¬ 
lently, and prodneing a wliizzing noise, that sounded 
like the rushing of winds. 

The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, 
ready for the blow; but when ne beheld the crea¬ 
ture assume this foraiidable attitude, he waved his 
hand to his commander, who instantly signed to his 
men to cease rowing. In this situation the sports¬ 
men r^ted a few moments, while the whale struck 
several blows on the water in rapid succession, the 
noise of ■'which re-echoed along the' cliffs, like the 
hollow reports of so many cannon. After this wanton 


exhibition of his terrible strength, the monster sank 
again into his native element, and slowly disappeared 
from the eyes of his jmrsuers. 

“ Which way did he head, Tom ?” cried Barn¬ 
stable, the moment the whale was out of sight 

“ Pretty much up and down, sir,” returned the 
cockswain, whose eye was gradually brightening 
with the excitement of the sport; “he’ll soon run 
his nose against the bottom if he stands long on that 
course, and will be glad to get another snuff of pure 
air; send her a few fathoms to starboard, sir, and 
I promise we shall not be out of his track.” 

Tie conjecture of the experienced old seaman 
proved true; for in a few moments the water broke 
near them, and another spout was cast into the air, 
when the huge animal rushed for half his length in 
the same direction, and fell on the sea with a turbu¬ 
lence and foam equal to that which is produced by 
the launchii g of a vessel, for the first time, into its 
pro] >er element. After this evolution th e whale rolled 
heavily, and seemed to rest ftom further efforts. 

His slightest movements were closely watched by 
BariiStable and his cockswain, and when he was in 
a slate of comparative rest, the former gave a signal 
to his crew to ply their oars once more. A few long 
and vigorous strokes sent the boat directly up to the 
broadside of the whale, with its bows pointing to¬ 
wards one of the fins, which was, at times, as the 
animal yielded sluggishly to the action of the waves, 
exi>osed to view. The cockswain poised his harpoon 
with much precision, and then daified it from him 
with a violence that buried the iron in the blubber 
of their foe. The instant the blow was made, long 
Tom shouted, with singular earnestness— 

“ Starn all 1” 

“Stern all!” echoed Barnstable; when the obe¬ 
dient seamen, by united efforts, forced the boat in a 
backward direction beyond the reach of any blow 
from their formidable antagonist. The alarmed ani¬ 
mal, however, meditated no such resistance; igno¬ 
rant of his own power, and of the insignificance of 
his enemies, he sought refuge in flight. One moment 
of stupid surprise succeeded the entrance of the iron, 
when he cast his huge tail into the air, with a vio¬ 
lence that threw the sea around him into increased 
commotion, and then disappeared with the quickness 
of lightning, amid a cloud of foam. 

“fcjnub him!” shouted Barnstable; “hold on, 
Tom; he rises already.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the composed cockswain, 
seizing the line, which was running out of the boat 
with a velocity that rendered such a manoeu¬ 
vre rather hazardous, and causing it to yield more 
gradually round the large loggerhead that was 
placed in tlie bows of the boat for that pui'pose. 
Presently the line stretched forward, and rising to 
the suiface with tremulous vibrations, it indicated 
the direction in which the animal might be expected 
to re-appear. Barnstable had cast the bows of the 
boat towards that point, before the terrified and 
wounded victim rose once more to the surface, whose 
time was, however, no longer wasted in his sports, 
but who cast the waters aside, as he forced his way, 
with prodigious velocity, along the surface. The 
boat was <&agged violently in his wake, and cut 
through the billows with a terrific rapidity, that at 
moments appeared to bury the alight fabric in the 
ocean. When long Tom beheld his victim throwing 
his spouts on high again, he pointed with exultation 
to the jetting fluid, which was streaked with the 
deep red of blood, and cried— 

“Ay! IVe touched the fellow’s life! it must be 
more than two foot of blubber that stops my iron 
from reaching the life of any whale that ever sculled 
the ocean!” 
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” I believe you have saved yourself the trouble of 
using the bayonet you have rigged for a lance,” said 
his commander, who entered into the sport -with all 
the ardour of one -whose youth had oeen chiefly 
passed in such pursuits: “feel your line. Master 
Cofiin; can we haul alongside of our enemy? I like 
not the course he is steering, as he tows us from the 
schooner.” 

“ ’Tis the creator’s way, sir,” said the cockswain; 
“ you know they need the air in their nostrils, when 
they run, the same as a man; but lay hold, boys, and 
let’s haul up to him.” 

The seamen now seized the whale-line, and slowly 
drew their boat to within a few feet of the tall 
of the fish, whose progress became sensibly less 
rapid, as he grew weak with the loss of blood. In 
a few minutes he stopped running, and appeared 
to roll uneasily on the water, as if sutfering the agony 
of death. 

“Shall we pull in, and finish him, Tom?” cried 
Barnstable ; “ A few sets from your bayonet would 
do it” 

The cockswain stood examining his game with 
cool discretion, and replied to this interrogatory— 

“No, sir, no—file’s going into his flurry; there’s 
no occasion for disgracing ourselves by using a sol¬ 
dier’s weapon in talang a whale. Starn off, sir, starn 
off I the creater’s in his flurry!” 

The warning of the prudent cockswain was 
promptly obeyed, and the Doat cautiously drew off 
to a distance, leaving to the animal a clear space, 
while under its dying agonies. From a state of per¬ 
fect rest, the terrible monster threw its tail on high, 
as when in sport, but its blows were trebled in rapi¬ 
dity and violence, till all was hid from view by a 
pyramid of foam, that was deeply dyed with blood. 
The roarings of the fish were uke the bellowing of a 
herd of bulls; and to one who was ignorant of the 
fact, it would have appeared as if a thousand mon¬ 
sters were engaged m deadly combat, behind the 
bloody mist that obstructed the view. G-radually, 
these effects subsided, and when tlie discoloured 
water again settled down to the long and regular 
swell of the ocean, the fish was seen, exhausted, and 
yielding passively to its fate. As life departed, the 
enormous black mass rolled to one side; and when 
the white and glistening skin of the belly became 
apparent, the seamen well knew that their victory 
was achieved. 

“ “What’s to be done now ?” said Barnstable, as he 
stood and gazed with a diminished excitement at 
their victim; “ he will yield no food, and his carcass 
will probably drift to land, and furnish our enemies 
with the oil” 

“ If I had hut that creater in Boston Bay,” said 
the cockswain, it would prove the making of me; 
but such is my luck for ever 1 Pull up, at any rate, 
and let me get my harpoon and line—^the English 
shall never get tiiem while old Tom Coffin can 
blow.” 


THE PANTHBE—5T10A THE PIOXEEBS. 

By this time they had gained the summit of the 
mountain, where they left the highway, and pursued 
their course under the shade of the stately trees that 
crowned the eminence. The day was becoming 
warm, and the girls plunged more deeply into the 
forest, as they found its invigorating coolness agree¬ 
ably contrasted to the excessive heat they had ex¬ 
perienced in the ascent. ^ The conversation, as if by 
mutual consent, was entirely changed to the littie 
incidents and scenes of their walk, and every tall 
pine, and eveiy shrub or flower, called forth some 
simple expression of admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along the margin 


of the precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the 
placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of 
wheels and the sounds of hammers, that rose from 
the valley, to mingle the signs of men with the scenes 
of nature, when Elizabeth suddenly started, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Listen! there are the cries of a child on this 
mountain! is there a clearing near us ? or can some 
little one have strayed from its parents f” 

“ Such things frequently happen,” returned Lou¬ 
isa. “ Let us follow the sounds: it may he a wan¬ 
derer starving on the hilL” 

Urged by this consideration, the females pursued 
the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the 
forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than 
once, the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of an¬ 
nouncing that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and pointing behind them, 
cried— 

“Look at the dog 1” 

Brave had been their companion, from the time 
the voice of his young mistress lured him from his 
kennel, to the present moment. His advanced age 
had long before deprived him of his activity; and 
when his companions stopped to view the scenery, 
or to add to their bouquets, the mastiff would lay 
his huge frame on the ground, and await their move¬ 
ments, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his 
air that ill accorded with the character of a pro¬ 
tector. But when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, 
Miss Temple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes 
keenly set on some distant object, his head bent near 
the ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, 
through fright or anger. It was most probably the 
latter, for he was growling in a low key, and occa¬ 
sionally showing his teeth, in a manner that would 
have terrified his mistress, had she not so well known 
his good qualities. 

“BraveI” she said, “be quiet, Brave 1 what do 
you see, fellow ?” 

At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mas¬ 
tiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very sen¬ 
sibly increased. He stalked in front of the ladies, 
and seated himself at the feet of hia mistress, growl¬ 
ing louder than before, and occasionally giving vent 
to his ire, by a shoi't, surly barking. 

“What does he see?” said Elizabeth: “there 
must he some animal in sight.” 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss 
Temple turned her head, and beheld Louisa, stand¬ 
ing with her face whitened to the color of death, 
and her finger pointing upwards, with a sort of 
flickering, convulsed motion. The quick eye of Eli¬ 
zabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her 
friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring 
eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid 
malignity, and threatening to leap. 

“Let us fly,” exclaimed Elizabeth, gracing the 
arm of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament 
of Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert 
a companion in such an extremity. She fell on her 
knees, by the side of the inanimate Louis^ tearing 
from the person of her friend, with instinctive readi¬ 
ness, such parts of her dress as might obstruct her 
respiration, and encouraging their only aaf^u^d, 
the dog, at the same time, by the sounds of her voice. 

“ Courage, Brave!” she cried, her own tones b^ 
ginning to tremble, “ conrage, courage, good Brave 1 ’ 

A quarter-grown cub, timt had hitherto been ui^ 
seen, now appeared, dropping from the branches of 
a sapling that gre-w under Aade of the beech 
which held its This %nordiih but vicious crea¬ 
ture, approached the jonitating the actions and 
sounds of its parept, hut eshibiting a strange mix- 
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tare of the plnyfulness of a hitten 'w'ith the ferocity 
of its race. Staadiiig on its hind legs, it -would rend 
the bark of a tree -with its fore paws, and play the 
antics of a cat; and then, lashing itself -wdth its 
tail, grcwling, and scratehu.g the earth, it -would 
attempt the manifestations ot anger that rendered 
its parent so terrific. 

Ail this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its 
haunches, and his eyes following the movements of 
both dam and cub. At every gambol played by the 
latter, it approached nigher to the dog, the growl¬ 
ing of the three becoming more horrid at each mo¬ 
ment, until the younger beast overleaping its in¬ 
tended hound, fell directly before the mastiii. There 
was a moment of fearful cries and struggles, but 
they ended almost as soon as commenced, by the 
cub appearing in the air, hurled from^ the jaws of 
Brave, with a violence that sent it against a tree so 
forcibly as to render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the triumph of the dog, 
when she saw the form of the old [)aixther in the air, 
springing twenty feet from the branch of the beech 
to the back of the mastiff, Ko words of ours can de¬ 
scribe the fury of the conflict that followed. It was 
a confused struggle on the dry leaves, accompanied 
by loud and terrific cries. Miss Temple continued 
on her knees, bending over the form of LouLa, her 
eyes fixed on the animals, with an interest so horrid, 
and yet so intense, that she almost forgot her own 
stake in the result. So rapid and vigorous were the 
hounds of the inhabitant of the forest, that its active 
frame seemed constantly in the air, while the dog 
nobly faced his foe at each successive leap. When 
the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, 
which was its constant aim, old Brave, though torn 
with her talons, and stained with his own blood, 
that already flowed from a dozen wounds, would 
shake off his furious foe like a feather, and rearing 
on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with jaws 
distended, and a dauntless eye. But age, and his 
pampered life, greatly disqualified the noble mastiff 
for such a struggle. In everything but courage, he 
was only the vestige of what he had once been. ^ A 
liigher hound than ever raised the wary and foi-ious 
beast far beyond the reach of the dog, who was 
making a deaerate but fi'uitless dash at her, from 
which she alighted in a favorable position, on the 
back of her aged foe. For a single moment only 
could the panther remain there, the great strength 
of the dog returiuiig with a convulsive effort. But 
Llizaheth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the 
side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around 
his neck, which had been glittering throughout the 
fray, was of the color of blood, and directly, that his 
frame was sinking to the earth, where it soon lay 
prostrate and helpless. Several mighty efforts of 
the wild-cat to extricate herself from the jaws of the 
dog followed, but they were fruitless, until the mas¬ 
tiff turned on his hack, his lips collapsed, and his 
teeth loosened, when the short convulsions and still¬ 
ness that ensued, announced the death of poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the 
beast There is said to he something in the front of 
the image of the Maker that daunts the hearts of 
the inferior beings of his creation; and it would 
seem that some such power, in the present instance, 
suspended the threatened blow. The eyes of the 
monster and the kneeling maiden met for an instant, 
when the former stooped to examine her fallen foe; 
next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter ex- 
andualion, it turned, however, with its eyes appa¬ 
rently emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its 


sides furiously, and its claws projecting inches from 
her broad feet 

Miss Temple did not or could not move. Her 
hands were claspe<l in the attitude of prayer, but 
her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy— 
her cheeks were blanclied to the whiteness of mar¬ 
ble, and her lips were slightly separated -with horror. 

The moment seemed now to have arrived for the 
fatal termination, and the beautiful figure of Eliza¬ 
beth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a 
imstling of leaves behind seemed rather to mock the 
organs than to meet her ears. 

Hist! hist!” said a low voice, “ steep lower, gal; 
your bonnet hides the creater’s head.” 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a com¬ 
pliance with this unexpected order, that caused the 
head of our heroine to sink on her bosom; when 
she heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the 
bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who was 
robing over on the earth biting its own flesh, and 
tearing the twigs and branches witliin its reach. At 
the next instant the foim of the Leather-stocking 
rushed by her, and he called alond— 

“ Come in, Hector, come in, old fool; 'fcis a hard- 
lived animal, and njay jump ag'in.” 

Katty fearlessly maintained his position in front 
of the females, notwithstanding the violent bounds 
and threatening aspect of the wounded panther, 
which gave several indications of returning strength 
and ferocity, until his rifle was again loaded, when 
he stepped up to the enraged animal, and placing 
the muzzle close to its licad, every spark of life was 
extinguished by the discharge. 

DEBESLA-STES AT THE DEATH OF HIS SAVAGE FOB. 

By this time the piece was reloaded, and Deer- 
slayer, after tossing the tomaha-v\'k into the canoe, 
advanced to his victim, and stood over him, leaning 
on his rifle, in melancholy attention. It was the first 
instance in which he had seen a man fall in battle. 
It was the first fellow creature against whom he had 
ever seriously raised his own hand. The sensations 
were novel; and regret, with the freshness of our bet¬ 
ter feelings, mingled with his triumph. The Indian 
was not dead, tliough shot directly through the body. 
He lay on his back motionless, but his eyes, now 
full of consciousness, watched each action of his 
victor—as the fallen bird regards the fowler—jealous 
of every movement. Tlie man probably exj)ected 
the fatal blow which was to precede the loss of his 
scalp; or perhaps he anticipated that this latter act 
of cruelty would precede his death. Deerslayer 
read his thoughts; and he found a melancholy satis¬ 
faction in relieving the apprehensions of the helpless 
savage, 

** No, no, red-skin,” he said; “you’ve noihingmore 
to fear from me. I am of a Christian stock, and 
scalping is not of my gifts. I’ll just make sartain 
of your rifle, and tlien come back and do you what 
sarvice I can. Though here I can’t stay much longer, 
as the crack of three rifles will be apt to bring some 
of your devils down upon me.” 

The close of this was said in a sort of soliloquy, 
as the young man went in quest of the fallen nfle. 
The piece was found where its owner had dropped 
it, and was immediately put into the canoe. Laying 
his own rifle at its side, Deerslayer then returne<l 
and stood over the Indian again. 

All ini^ty atween you and me’s at an ind, red¬ 
skin,” he said; “and you may set your heart at rest 
on the score of the scalp, or any further injury. My 
gifts are white, as I’ve told you; and I hope my 
conduct will be white also 1” 

Could looks have conveyed all they meant, it is 
probable Deerslayer’s innocent vanity ou the subject 
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of color \ronld have beei rebuked a little; but he 
comprehended the gratitude that -was expressed in 
the eyes of the dyiug savage, without in the least 
detecting the bitter sarcasm that struggled with the 
better feeling. 

Water!” ejaculated the thirsty and unfortunate 
creature; “ give poor Injin wateiC” 

“ Aye, water you shall have, if you drink the lake 
dry. *ril just carry you down to it, that you may 
take your fill This is the way, they tell me, with 
all wounded people—water is their greatest comfort 
and delight.” 

So saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian in liis 
arms, and earned him to the lake. Here he first 
helped him to t.ike an attitude in which he could 
appease his burning thirst; after which he seated 
himself on a stone, and took the head of his wounded 
adversary in his own lap, and endeavored to soothe 
his anguish in the best manner he could. 

It would be sinful in me to tell you your time 
hadn’t come, warrior,” he commenced, “ and there¬ 
fore rU not say it. YouVe passed the middle age 
already, and, considerin’ the sort of lives ye lead, 
your dajjTS have been pretty well filled The prin¬ 
cipal thing now, is to look forward to what comes 
next. Keither red-skin nor pale-face, on the whole, 
calculates much on sleepin’ for ever; but both ex¬ 
pect to live in another world Each has Ids gifts, 
and will be judged by ’em, and I suppose, you’ve 
thought these matters over enough, not to stand in 
need of sarmons when the trial comes. You’ll find 
your happy hunting-grounds, if you’ve been a just 
Injin; if an onjust, you’ll meet your desarts in ano¬ 
ther way. I’ve my own idees about these things; 
but you’re too old and exper’eaeeJ to need any ex¬ 
planations from one as young as L” 

‘‘ Good!” ejaculated "the Indian, whose voice re¬ 
tained its depth even as life ebbed away; “ young 
head—ole wisdom!” 

“ It’s sometimes a consolation, when the ind comes, 
to know that them we’v e harmed, or tried to harm, 
forgive us. I suppose natur’ seeks this relief, by 
way of getting a pardon on *arth: as we never can 
know whether He pardons, who is aU in all, till 
judgment itself comes. It’s soothing to know that 
any pardon at such times; and that, I conclude, is 
the secret. !N'ow, as for myself, I overlook altogether 
your designs ag’in my life: first, because no harm 
came of ’em; next, because it’s your gifts, and natur’, 
and trainin’, and I ought not to have trusted you 
at all; and, finally ana chiefly, because I can bear 
no ill-will to a dying man, whether heathen or 
Christian. So put your heart at ease, so far as Fm 
eonsarned; you know best what other matters ought 
to ti’ouble you, or what ought to give you satisfac¬ 
tion in so tiying a moment.” 

It is probable that the Indian had some of the 
fearful glimpses of the unknown state of being 
which God in mercy seems at times to afford to all 
the human race; but they were necessarily in con¬ 
formity with his habits and prejudices. Like most 
of bis people, and like too many of our own, he 
thought more of dying in a way to gain applause 
among those he left than to secure a better state of 
epsteuce hereafter. Wliile Deerslayer was speaking 
his mind was a little bewildered, though he felt that 
the intention was good; and when he had done, a 
regret passed over his spirit that none of his own 
tribe were present to witness his stoicism, under 
extreme bodily suffering, and the firmness witih 
which he met his end. With the high innate coui> 
tesy that so often distinguishes the Indian warrior 
before he becomes corrutrted by'too much intercourse 
with the worst class of the white men, be endeavored 
to express his thankfulness'for the oth^’^ good intexi- 


tions, and to let him understand that they were ap¬ 
preciated. 

“ Good I” he repeated, for this was an English 
word much used by the savages—“ good—^young 
head; young hearty too. Old heart tough; no shed 
tear. Hear Indian when he die, and no want to lie 
—^what he call him ?” 

“ Deerslayer is the name I bear now, though the 
Delawares have said that when I get back from this 
war-path, I shall have a more manly title, provided 
I can ’am one.” 

“ That good name for boy—^poor name for warrior. 
He get better quick. hTo fear therd" —^the savage 
had strength sufficient, under the strong excitement 
he felt, to raise a hand and tap the young man on 
his breast—“ eye sartain—^finger lightning—aim, 
death—great warrior soon. Ivo Deei*slayer—^Hawk- 
eye—^Hawkeye—Hawkeye. Shake hand.” 

Deerslayer—or Hawkeye, as the youth was then 
first named, for in after yeai-s he bore the appellation 
throughout all that regioji—Deerslayer took the 
hand of the savage, whose last breath was drawn in 
that attitude, gazing in admiration at the counte¬ 
nance of a stranger who had shown so much readi¬ 
ness, skill, and firmness, in a scene that was equally 
trying and novel When the reader remembers it is 
the highest gratification an Indian can receive to see 
his enemy betray weakness, he will be better able to 
appreciate the conduct which had extorted so great 
a concession at such a moment 

“ His spirit has fled!” said Deerslayer, in a sup¬ 
pressed, melancholy voice. **All’s me! Well, to 
this we must all come, sooner or later; and he is 
happiest, let his skin be of what color it may, who 
is best fitted to meet it Here lies the body of no 
doubt a brave wariior, and the soul is already flying 
towards its heaven or heU, whether that he a happy 
hunting-ground, a place scant of game; regions of 
glory, according to Moravian doctrine, or flames of 
fire! So it happens, too, as regards other matters! 
Here have old Hutter and Hurry Harry got them¬ 
selves into difficulty, if they hav’n’t got themselves 
into torment and death, and ah for a bounty that 
luck offers to me in what many would think a law¬ 
ful and suitable manner. But not a farthing of such 
money shall cross my hand. White I was born, and 
white will I die; clinging to color to the last, even 
though the King’s Majesty, his governors, and all his 
councils, both at home and in the Colonies, forget 
from what they come, and where they hope to go, 
and all for a little advantage in warfare. Ko, no— 
warrior, hand of mine shall never molest your scalp, 
and so your soul may rest in peace on the point of 
making a decent appearance, when the body comes 
to join it, in your own land of spirits.” 

Deerslayer arose as soon as he had spoken. Then 
he placed the body of the dead man in a sitting 
posture, with its back against the little rock, taking 
the necessary care to prevent it from falling or in 
any way settling into an attitude that might be 
thought unseemly by the sensitive, though wild no¬ 
tions of a savage. When this duty was performed, 
the young man stood gazing at the grim countenance 
of his fallen foe, in a sort of melancholy abstraction. 

JAMBS A HILIiHOUSE. 

The ancestors of James A. Hillhonse ^nigrafced 
from the county Derry, Ireland, where the feinily 
had long held a high social potion, to the colony 
of Ooimecticut in 1720. The grandfather and 
father of the poet were men of standing and 
influence, the one having been employed for half 
a century in the pulfiic service of the colony, and 
the other having owapied a seat in both brunches 
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of the Federal Legislature, at periods not long 
after tlie Revolution. He married a daughter of 
Colonel Aielaucthou 'Woolsey, of Dosoris, Long 
Island, a lady of great refinement, beauty, and 
btrength of mind and character. Their son, 
James, was horn at IS^ew Havei', September 2d, 
1789. He was remarkable in hi^ boyhood for his 
strength and dexterity in athletic exerelbes, and 
for the grace of his deportment. He entered 
Yale College in his fifteenth year, and maintained 
a high rank in Iiis studies, and particularly in 
Enghsh composition. L'poii talking Ins Master's 
degree, he delivered an oration on The Education 
of a Poet^ which was so much admired that it 
obtained him an invitation to deliver a poem at 
the next aniiivei*sary of tlie Phi Beta Kappa So¬ 
ciety. In fulfilment of this appointment he 
produced The Judgment^ in 1812. Though a 
topic baffling all human intelligence, the poet 
treated its august incidents as they are por- 
ti’ayed in holy wit, with elevation, exercising 
his" imagination on the allowable ground of the 
liuman emotions and the diverse gathering of 
the human race, "with a truly poetic description 
of the last evening of the expiring w’orld. 



Soon after leaving College, Hillhouse passed 
three years in Boston, in projiaration for a mer¬ 
cantile career. The war proving an interruption 
to his plans, he employed a period of enforced 
leisure in writing PemetHa^ Percy''s Masque^ and 
other dramatic compositions. After the peace he 
engaged in commerce in the city of Hew Y'ork, 
and in 1819 visited England, where he saw, among 
other distinguished men, Zachary Macaulay (the 
father of the historian), who afterwards spoke of 
him to his American friends as ‘‘Ihe most 
accomplished young man with whom he was 
acquainted,” During this visit he published 

Percy’s Masque,” in London. It was at once 
reprinted in this country, and received with great 
fiaivor on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In 1822 he married Cornelia, the eldest daughter 
of Isaac Lawrence of Hew Y’ork, and soon after 


removed to a country seat near Hew Haven, 
which he called Sachem’s Wood, and where, with 
the exception of an annual winter visit of a few 
mouths to Hew York, the remainder of his life 
was pasbed, iu the cultivation and adornment of 
his beautitul home, and in literary pursuits and 
Studies. These soon produced the ripe fruit of 
Ms mind, the drama of Eadad^ written in 1824, 
and published in 1825. 

In 1839, having carefully revised, he collected 
Ms previously publi'>hed works, including several 
orations delivered ou various occasions, and a 
domestic tragedy, Demetvia^ written twenty-six 
years before, in two volumes.*^ This settlement, 
so to speak, of his litermy affairs, was to prove 
the precursor, at no remote interval, of the close 
of Ms eai*thly career. Hi' friends had pre\ iously 
been alarmed by the symptoms of consumption 
wMch had impafted Ms former vigor, and tMs 
disease assuming a more aggravated form, and 
advancing with great rapidity, put an end to 
Ms life on the 4th of January, 1841.t 

Tiie prevalent chai-acter of the writings of 
HiUiiouse is a certain spirit of elegance, which 
characterizes both Ms prose and poetry, and 
which is allied to the higher themes of passion 
and imagination. He felt deeply, and espresbed 
his emotions naturally in the dramatic form. 
His conceptions were submitted to a laborious 
preparation, and took an artistical shape. Of Ms 
three dramatic productions, Demetria, an Italian 
tragedy, is a pasriunate story of perplexed love, 
jeidouby, and intrigue; Hadad is a Mglily 
wrought dramatic poem, employing the agency 
of the supernatural; and Percy’s Masque, sug¬ 
gested by an English ballad, Bishop Percy’s 
liermit of Warkwoi*th, an historical romance, 
of much interest in the naiTative, the plot being 
highly effective, at the expense somewhat of 
character, while the dialogue is filled with choice 
descriptions of tlie natural scenery in which the 
piece is cast, and tender sentiment of the lovers. 
That, however, which gained the author most re¬ 
pute with his contemporaries, and is the highebt 
proof of his powers, is the twofold characterization 
of Hadad and Tamar; the supernatural fallen 
angel appearing as the sensual heathen lover, 
and the Jewish maiden. The dialogue in wMcli 
these personals are displayed, abounds with rare 
poetical beauties; with lineb and imagery worthy 
of the old Elizabethan di*ama. The description, 
in the conversation between Hatban and Tamar, 
of the associations of Hadad, who is “of the 
blood royal of Damascus,” is in a rich imagina¬ 
tive vein. 

Nathan. I think thou saidst he had surveyed tlie 
woi'ld. 

Tamar. O, father, he can speak 
Of hundred-gated Thebes, towered Babylon, 

And mightier Hineveh, vast Palibothra, 

Serendib anchored by the gates of morning, 
Renowned Benares, where the Sages teach 
The mystery of the soul, and that famed Ilium 
Where fleets and warriors from Elishah’s Isles 
Besieged the Beauty, where great Memnon fell:— 


♦ Dramas, Discourses and other Pieces, hy James A. Rill- 
house. 3 volfi. Boston ; Little & Brown. 

t Everest’s Poets of Oonnectiout, p. 169. An autbonilo 
family narrative from Bishop Kip, in Griswold’s Poets of 
Amonoa. 
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Of pyramids, temples, and superstitious caves 
Filled with strange symbols of the Deity; 

Of wondrous mountains, desert-circled seas. 

Isles of the ocean, lovely Paradises, 

Bet, like unfading emeralds, in the deep. 

This being, who excites the revolt of Absalom, 
introduced to us at first at the court of David, as 
of an infidel race, practised in “ arts inhibited and 
out of warrant,” in the end displays his true na¬ 
ture in the spirit of the fiend, which has ruled 
the designs of the fair Soudan. The softness and 
confiding faith of the Hebrew girl, stronger in 
her religion than her love, triumph over the 
infidel spiritual assaults of Hadad; and in these 
passages of tenderness contrasted with the 
honeyed eflci'ontery of the assailant, and mingled 
with scenes of revolt and battle, Hillhouse has 
displayed some of his finest graces. Perfection, 
in such a literary undertaking, would have tasked 
the powers of a Goethe. As a poetical and 
dramatic sketch of force and beauty, the author 
of Hadad has not failed in it. The conception is 
handled with dignity, and its defects are concealed 
in the general grace of the style, which is 
polished and refined.* 

The descriptive poem of Sachem’s Word is 
an enumeration of the points of historic interest 
and of family association connected with his 
place of residence, sketched in a cheei-ful vein of 
pleasantry. 

Several fine prose compositions close the au¬ 
thor’s collection of his writings. They are a 
Phi Beta Kappa Discourse in 1826, at Kew 
Haven, 0)1 Some of the Gonsideratiom vMeh 
should influence an Epic or a Tragic Writer in 
the Choice of an Era; a Discourse before the 
Brooklyn Lyceum, in 1836, On the Relations of 
Literature to a Republican Government; and a 
Discourse at New Haven, pronounced by request 
of the Common Council, August 19, 1834, in 
Coramemoration of the Life and Services of 
General La Fayette, -—all thoughtful, energetic, 
and polished productions. 

It is pleasant to record the eulogy of one poet 
by another. Halleck, in his lines “ To the Re¬ 
corder,” has thus alluded to Hillhouse:— 

Hillhouse, whose music, like his themes. 

Lifts earth to heaven—^whose poet dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from hai'ps of seraphim, 

By bards that drank at Zion’s fountains 
When glory, peace and hope were hers, 

And beautiful upon her mountains 
The feet of angel messengers. 

Willis, too, paid a genial tribute to Hillhouse 
in his poem before the Linonian Society of Yale 
College, delivered a few months after the poet’s 
death—^in that passage where he celebrates the 
associations of the elm walk of the city. 

ULST BVEaSlNG- OF THB WOSLD—FEOM THB JXmOMKST. 

By this, the sun his westering ear drove low; 
Round his broad wheel full many a lucid cloud 
Floated, like happy isles, in seas of gold: 

Along the horizon castled shapes were piled, 

♦ In a not© to one of Coleridge’s Lectures on the PeisonaUiy 
of the Evil Being, Ao. (Literary Eemalns, vot t p. 21M886J, 
there is a passage given by him as written in a copy of Hadad, 
which ofibs some suggestion on the use of me "Fallezi 
Spirits” in that poem. 


Turrets and towers whose fronts embattled gleamed 
"With yellow light: smit by the slanting ray, 

A ruddy beam the canopy reflected; 

With deeper light the ruby blushed; and thick 
Upon the Seraphs’ wings the glowing spots 
Seemed drops of fire. Uncoihng from its staff 
With fainter wave, the gorgeous ensign hung, 

Or, swelling with the swelling breeze, by fits, 

Cast off upon the dewy air huge flakes 
Of golden lustre. Over all the hill, 

The Heavenly legions, the assembled world, 

Evening her crimson tint for ever drew. 

* ^ ^ m iit 

Round I gazed 

Where in the purple west, no more to dawn. 

Faded the glories of the dying day; 

Mild twinkling through a crimson-skirted cloud 
The solitary star of Evening shone. 

While gazing wistful on that peerless light 
Thereafter to be seen no more, (as, oft, 

In dreams strange images will mix,) sad thoughts 
Passed o’er my soul. SoiTowing, I cried, “ Farewell, 
Pale, beauteous Planet, that displayest so soft 
Amid yon glowing streak thy transient beam, 

A long, a last farewell I Seasons have changed, 
Ages and empires rolled, like smoke away, 

But, thou, unaltered, beamest as silver fair 
As on thy birthnight I Bright and watchful eyes. 
From palaces and bowers, have hailed thy gem 
With secret transport I Natal star of love, 

And souls that love the shadowy hour of fancy. 
How much I owe thee, how I bless thy ray! 

How oft thy rising o*er the hamlet green, 

Signal of rest, ana social converse sweet, 

Beneath some patriarchal tree, has cheered 
The peasant’s heart, and drawn his benison! 

Pride of the West! beneath thy placid light 
The tender tale shaE never more be told, 

Man’s sonl shall never wake to joy again: 

Thou set’st for ever,—lovely Orb,*^farewell! ” 

INTEEVIBW OF HADAD AND TAMAE. 

The garden of Absowim’s home on Mount Zion^ near ike 
palace, ouerlockiiig the evty, Tamar silting hy apwntain^ 

Tam* How aromatic evening grows 1 The flowers 
And spicy shrubs exhale like onycha; 

Spikenard and henna emulate in sweets. 

Blest hour! which He, who fashioned it so fair, 

So softly glowing, so contemplative, 

Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 

And lo I the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle.—Heaven, 

Accept the expiation, and foi^ve 

This day’s offences I—^Ha I the wonted stmn. 

Precursor of his coming I—Whence can this— 

It seems to flow from some unearthly hand—- 
Enter Hadad. 

Rad Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear 
fount. 

Herself, or heaven? 

Tam. Nay, Hadad, teU me whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds. 

Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 

Tam. Siirely, thou know’st; and now I almost 
think 

Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 

Had. I heard no sounds, but such as evening sends 
tip from the city to these quiet shades; 

A blended murmur sweetly harmonmng 
With flowing fountains, feathered minsfrelsy. 

And voices from the hflls. 

Tam. The sounds I mean. 

Floated like mournful inusio round my head. 

From unseen fingera. 
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Sad. ‘Wlienf 

Tam, JJ’ow, as thou earnest 
Sad, ’T is but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstasy; or else thy grandbire’s harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 

I Ve lingered to enjoy its solemn tones, 

Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Olivet, 

Stood listening in the zenith; yea, have deemed 
Yiols and heavenly voices answer him. 

Tatiu But tlicse— 

Sad. Were we in Syria, I might say 
The Kaiad of the fount, or some sweet Is'ymph, 

The goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 

And gave thee salutations; but I fear 
Judah would call me infidel to Moses. 

Tam. How like my fancy! When these strains 
precede 

Thy steps, as oft they do, I love to think 
Some gentle being who delights in us 
Is hovex’ing near, and warns me of thy coming; 

But they are dirge-like. 

Sad. Youthful fantasy. 

Attuned to sadness, makes them seem so, lady. 

So evening’s charming voices, w’elcomed ever. 

As signs of rest and peace;—the watchman’s call, 
The closing gates, the Levite’s mellow trump, 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, the housing-bell, 
Send melancholy to a drooping sonl. 

Tam. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fancy at their call! 

Sad. Debcious to behold the world at rest. « 
Meek labour wipes Ms brow, and intermits 
The eume, to clasp the younglings of his cot; 
Herdsmen and shepherds fold their flocks,—and 
hark! 

What merry strains they send fl^om Olivet! 

The jar of life is still; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs; voices chime with lutes 
W&ed in the sti’eets and gardens; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another’s anns; 

And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Ea^th and the stars, hath power to make eternal. 

rSB TEMPTATION. 

Absolom, ^ faiher cf T amap. f^lavn. and ITapap entr^aU 
her i} eecape'vcfUlh Jam. 

Tam. {in alarfn.) What mean’st thou ? 

Sad. Later witnesses report- 

Alas I- 

Tam. My father?—G-racious Heaven I— 

Mean’st thou my father ?— 

Sad. Dearest Tamar,—Israel’s Hope— 

Sleeps with the valiant of the years of old- 

(Tamau, with convulsed cry, bursts into tears : 
Hadau seems to weep.) 

The bond is rent that knit thee to thy country. 

Thy father’s murderers triumph. Turn not there, 

To see their mockery. Let us retire. 

And, piously, on some far, peaceful shore. 

With mingled tears embalm his memory, 

Tam. {clawing her hands.) Am I an orphan ? 

Sad. Nay, much-loved Prmcess, not while this 
Fond heart- 

Ta?n. Misguided father I —Hadst thou but listened, 

Hadst thou believed- 

Sad. But now, what choice is left? 

What refuge hast thou but thy faithful Hadad? 

Tam. One—stricken—^hoary head remains. 

Sad, The slayer of thy parent—^Wouldst thou go 
Where obloquy and shame and curses load him ? 
Hear him called rebel ? 

Tam^ AH is eapiated now. 


’ Sad. Tamar,—^wilt thou forsake me ? 

Tam. I must go to David, 

Had. {aside.) Cursed thought!- 

Think of your lot—neglect, reproach, and scorn. 

For who will wed a traitor’s ottspriiig ? ,^1 
The proud will slight thee, as a blasted thing. 

Tam. 0, wherefore tMs to me?- 

Conduct me hence—^Nay, instantly. 

Mad. {in an altered tone.) Hold! hold! 

For thou must hear.—^If deaf to love, thou ’rt not 
I To fearful ecstacy. 

I (Tamar startled *—he proceeds, hut agitaud 

and irresolute.) 

-Confide in me— 

! I can transport thee-0, to a paradise, 

j To which this Canaan is a daikfeome span ;— 
j Beings shall welcome—serve thee—^lovely as An- 
1 gels 

The Elemental Powers shall stoop—the Sea 
Disclose her wondei*s, and receive thy feet 
Into her sapphire chambei*sorbed clouds 
Shall chaiiot thee from zone to zone, while eartli, 

A dwindled islet, floats beneath thee;—every 
Season and clime shall blend for thee the gailan^— 
The abj'ss of Time shall cast its secrets,—ere 
The Flood marred primal nature,—ere this Orb 
Stood in her station I Thou shalt know the stars. 
The houses of Eternity, their names, 

Their courses, destiny,—all marvels high. 

Tam. Talk not so madly. 

Mad. {vehemently.) Speak—answer— 

Wilt thou be mine, if mistress of them all ? 

Tatn. Thy'mien appals me;—I know not what I 
fear;— 

Thou wouldst not wrong me,—^I'effc and father¬ 
less— 

1 Confided* to thee as a sacred trust— 

Mad. {haughtily.) My power 
Is questioned Whom dost thou imagine me? 

Tam. Indeed, surpassed by nothing human. 

Mad. Ball! 

Tam. 0, Hadad, Hadad, what unhallow’d thoxight 
So ruffles and transforms thee ? 

Mad. Still, still, 

j Thou caU’st me Etadjid,—hoy, worm, heritor 
, Of a poor, vanquished, tribute y King I— 

; Then ^noto me. 

‘ Tam. Seraphs hover roun^* me I 

Mad Woman I— {Btruggi mg, as with confUciing 
emotions.) 

What thou so dotest on— chis form—was Hadad’-— 
But I—^the Spirit—I, who speak through these 
Clay lips, and glimmer through these eyes,— 

Have challenged fellowship, equality, 

With Deathless Ones—^prescient Intelligences,— 
Who scorn Man and his molehill, and esteem 
The outgoing of the rooming, yesterday!— 

I, who commune with thee, have dared, proved, 
suffered, 

In life—in death—and in that state whose bale 
Is death’s first issue! I could freeze thy blood 

With mysteries too terrible-of Hades!— 

Hot there immured, for by my art I ’sciiped 
Those confines, and with beings dwelt of bright 
Unbodied essence.—Canst thou now conceive 
The love tliat could persuade me to these fetters?— 
Abandoning my power—^I, who could touch 
The firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol, 

Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 

Even while I speak it—^here to root and grow 
In earth again, a moi*tal, abject thing, 

To win and to enjoy thy love. 

Tam. (in a low voice of supplication.) HoaveuI 
Heaven! 

Forsake me not! 
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SHB EDrCATTOV OV 'VrElT 07 LTISTTItl!—PEOM THE ErT.ATI02JS 
OP LITEUATUEE TO JL EEPUBLICAK OOVEEJTilEXT. 

In casting about for the means of opposing the 
sensual, seljish, and mercenary tendencies of our 
nature (the real Hydra of free institutions), and of 
BO elevating man, as to render it not chimerical to 
expect from him the safe ordering of his steps, no 
mere human agency can be compared with the re- 
sources laid up m the great Tse^subl'-Hol'se of Li- 
TEBATOSE.—^Tlicre, is collected the accumulated ex¬ 
perience of ages,—the volumes of the historian, like 
lamps, to guide our feet;—there stand the heroic 
patterns of courage, magnanimity, and self-denying 
virtue :—^there are embodied the gentler attributes, 
which soften and puiify, while they charm the 
heart:—^there lie the charts of those who have ex- 
lored the deeps and shallows of the soul:—^there the 
ear-bought testimony, which reveals to us the ends 
of the earth, and shows, that the girdle of the waters 
is nothing but their Maker*s will:—^there stands the 
Poet’s harp, of mighty compass, and many strings: 
—^there hang the deep-toned instruments through 
which patriot eloquence has poured its inspiring 
echoes over oppressed nations:—there, in the sanc¬ 
tity of their own self-emitted light, repose the 
Heavenly oracles. This glorious faue, vast, and 
full of wonders, has been reared and stored 
by the labors of Lettered Men; and could it be 
destroyed, mankind might relapse to the state of 
savages. 

A restless, discontented, aspiring, immortal prin¬ 
ciple, placed in a materi^ form, whose clamorous 
appetites, bitter pains, and final languishing and 
decay, are perpetually at war with the peace and 
innocence of the spiiitual occupant: and have, more¬ 
over, power to jeopard its lasting welfare; is the 
mysterious combination of Human Nature! To 
employ the never-resting faculty; to turn off its de¬ 
sires from the dangerous illusions of the senses to the 
ennobling enjoyments of the mind; to place before 
the high-reaching principle, objects that will excite, 
and reward its ettbrts, and, at fie same time, not un¬ 
fit a thing immortal for the probabilities that awe i 
it when time shall be no more ;—these are the L gi- 
timate aims of a perfect education. 

Left to the scanty round of gratifications supplied 
by the senses, or eked by the frivolous gaieties 
which wealth mistakes for pleasm*e, the unfurnished 
mind becomes weary of all things and itself. With 
the capacity to feel its wretchedness, but without 
tastes or intelleetual light to guide it to any avenue 
of escape, it gropes round its confines of clay, with 
the sensations of a caged wild beast. It riseth up, 
it moveth to and fro, it lieth down again. In the 
morning it says, Would God it were evening! in 
the evening it cries, Would God it were morning! 
Driven in upon itself, with passions and desires that 
madden for action, it grows desperate; its vision 
becomes perverted: and, at last, vice and ignominy 
seem prefei^able to what the great Poet calls “ the hell 
of the lukewarm.^ Such is the end of many a youth, 
to whom authoritative discipline and enlarged teach¬ 
ing might have early opened the interesting spectacle 
of man’s past and prospective destiny. Instead of 
languishing,—^his mind might have throbbed and 
burned, over the trials, the oppressions, the fortitude, 
the triumphs, of men and nations:—^breathed upon 
by the life-giving lips of the Patriot, he might have 
discovered, that he had not only a country to love, 
but a head and a heart to serve her:—going out 
with Science, in her researches through the universe, 
he might have found, amidst the secrets of Nature, 
ever-growing food for reflection and delight:—as¬ 
cending where the Muses sit, he might have gazed 
on transporting seenes, and t^nsfigiuMbeings; and 


snatched, through heaven’s half-unfolded portal', 
glimpses unutterable of things beyond. 

In view of these obvioua considerations, one of the 
strangest misconceptions is that which blinds us to 
the polic 3 % as well as duty, of edueatirg in the most 
j finished manner our j'outh of large expectations, 
expressly to meet the "da .gers and fulfil the duties 
^ of men of leisure. The mischievous, and truly Ameri¬ 
can notion, that, to enjoy a respectable position, 
every man must traffic, or preach, or practise, or hold 
an office, brings to beggary and infamy, many who 
might have lived, uudei a juster estimate of things, 

I u^eiullv and happily; and cuts us off from a needful 
I as well as ornauieiital, portion of society. The ne- 
j cessity of laboring for sustenance is, indeed, the 
I great safeguard of the world, the ballast, without 
which the wild passions of men would bring com¬ 
munities to speedy wreck. But man will not labor 
without a motive / and successful accumulation, on 
the part of the parent, deprives the son of this im¬ 
pulse. Instead, then, of rainly contending against 
laws, as insurmountable as those of physics, and at¬ 
tempting to drive their children into lucrative indus¬ 
try, why do not men, who have made themselves 
opulent, open their eyes, at once, to the glaring fact, 
that the cause, —the cause itself,—which braced their 
own nerves to the struggle for fortune, does not exist 
for their offspring? The father has taken from the 
son his motive ! —a motive confessedy important to 
happiness and virtue, in the present state of things. 
He is bound, therefore, by every consideration of 
prudence and humanity, neither to attempt to drag 
him forward without a cheering, animating principle 
of action,—^nor recklessly to abandon him to his own 
guidance,—nor to poison him with the love of lucre 
for itself; but, under new circumstances,—with new 
prospects,—at a totally different starting-place from 
his own,—supply other motives, —drawn from our 
sensibility to reputation,—from our natural desire to 
know,—trom an enlarged ^ iew of our capacities and 
enjoyments,—and a more high and liberal estimate 
of our relations to society. Fearful, indeed, is the 
responsibility of leaving youth, without mental re¬ 
sources, to the temptations of splendid idleness! 
Men who have not considered this subject, while the 
objects of their affection yet surround their table, 
drop no seeds of generous sentiments, animate them 
with no discourse on the beauty of diMnteresteduess, 
the paramount value of the mind, and the dignity 
of that renown which is the echo of illustrious 
actions Absorbed in one pursuit, their morning 
precept, their mid-day example, and their evening 
moral, too often conspire to teach a single maxim, 
and that in direct contradiction of the inculcation, 
so often and so variously repeated: “ It is better to 
get wisdom than gold.” feight views, a careful 
choice of agents, and the delegation, betimes, of strict 
authority, would insure the object. Only let the 
parent feel, and the son be early taught, that, wifcli 
the command of money and leisure, to enter on 
manhood without having mastered every attainable 
accomplishment, is more disgraceful than threadbare 
garments, and we might have the happiness to see 
m the inheritors of paternal wealth, less frequently, 
idle, ignorant prodigals and heart-breakers, and 
more frequently, high-minded, highly educated 
young men, embeUisniug, if not caUed to public 
trusts, a private station. 

JOHN W. FBANOia 

De. John W. Franois, whose long intimacy and 
association with two generations of American 
authors oonstatute an adcStional claim, with hiso wn 
piofesedonal and literary reputation, upon honor- 
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able attention in any general memorial of Ameri¬ 
can literature, was bom in the city of New York, 
NoTember IT, 1789. His father, ifelchior Fran¬ 
cis, was a native of Nuremberg, Germany, who 
came to America shortly after the establishment 
of American independence. He followed the 
business, in New Yorli, of a grocer, and was 
known for his integrity and enterprise. He fell 
a victim to tlie yellow fever. Dr. Francis’s mother 
was a lady of Philadelphia. Her maiden name was 
Sommers, of a family originally from Berne, in 
Switzerland. It is one of the favorite historical 
reminiscences of her son that she remembered 
when those spirits of the Revolution, Franklin, 
Rush, and Paine, passed lier door in their daily 
associations, and tiie children of the neighborhood 
would cry out, There go Poor Richard, Com¬ 
mon Sense, and the Doctor.” His association 
with Franklin is not merely a matter of fancy. 
In his youth Francis had chosen the calling of a 
printer, and was enlisted to the trade in the 
office of the strong-minded, intelligent, and ever- 
industrious George Long, who was also a pro¬ 
minent bookseller and publisher of the times, and 
who, emigrating from England by way of the 
Canadas, had carved out his own fortunes by his 
self-denial and perseverance. have heard 


now became the medical partner of Hosack, an 
I association which continued till 1820, and the 
i fruits of which were not confined solely to his 
‘ profession, as we find the names of the two united 
in many a scheme of literary and social advance¬ 
ment. 

In compliment to his acquirements and per¬ 
sonal accomplishments, Francis was appointed 
I Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and the 
I Materia Medica in the state college. 

; In 1813, when the medical faculty of Columbia 
I College and of the “ Physicians and Surgeons” 
were united, he received from the regents of the 
state the appt)intment of Professor of Materia 
Medica. "With characteristic liberality he delivered 
his course of lectures without fees. His popularity 
gained him from the students the position of 
president of their Medieo-Chirurgical Society, in 
which he succeeded Dr. Mitchill. At this time 
he visited Great Britain and a portion of the 
continent. In London he attended the lectures 
and enjoyed a friendly intercourse with Abernethy, 
to whom he carried the first American reprint 
of his writings. On receiving the volumes from 
the hands of Francis, satisfied with the compli- 
inont from the distant country, and not dreaming 
of copyright possibilities in those days, the eccen- 


Mr. Long relate the anecdote of the hours stolen 
by the young Francis from meal-time and re¬ 
creation, as, sitting under his frame, he partook of 
a frugal apple and cracker, and conned eagerly 
the Latin grammar; and of the pleasure with 
which he gave up his hold on the young scholar, 
that he might pursue the career to which his 
tastes and love of letters urged him. At this 
early period, while engaged in the art of print- I 
ing, he was one of the few American suh- ' 
scribers to the English edition of Rees’s Oyclo- 
pasdia, which he devoured with the taste of a 
literary epicure; he afterwards became a peraonal 
friend and correspondent of the leaimed editor, 
and furnished articles for the London copy of 
that extensive and valuable work. Efis mother, 
who had been left in easy circumstances, had 
provided liberally for his education: first at a 
school of reputation, under the charge of the Rev. 
George Streheck, and afterwards securing him 
the instructions in his classical studies of the Rev. 
John Conroy, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was thus enabled to enter an ad¬ 
vanced class of Columbia College, and he pushed 
his advantages still further by commencing his 
medical studies during his undergraduate course. 

He received his degree in 1809, and adopting 
the pursuit of medicine, became the pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Hosack, then in the prime of life 
and height of his metropolitan reputation. 

In 1811 Francis received his degree of M.D. 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
■which had been established in 1807 under the 
I^residency of Dr. Romayne, and which had been 
lately reorganized, with Dr. Bard at its head. 
Francis’s name was the first recorded on the list 
of graduates of the new institution. Tie subject 
of his Essay on the occasion was The Use of Mer- 
cfwry^ a topic which he handled not only with 
medical ability, bnt with a great variety of his¬ 
torical research. The paper was afterwards pub¬ 
lished in the MeMeal md FMloBopMcal Register^ 
and gained the author much distinction. He 


I trie phy&ician grasped the books, ran his eye 
' hastily over them, and set them on the mantel- 
' piece of his study, with the exclamation, “ Stay 
here, John Abernethy, until I remove you I 
Egad! this from America!” In Edinburgh, his 
acquaintance with Jameson, Playfair, John Bell, 
Gregory, Brewster, and the Duncans, gave him 
every facility of adding to the stores of know¬ 
ledge. A residence of six months in London, 
and attendance on Abernethy and St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital, with the lectures of Pearson 
and Brande, increased these means; and in Paris, 
Gall, Denon, Dupuytren, were found accessible in 
the promotion of his scientific designs. 

I He returned to New York, bringing with him 
the foundation of a valuable library, since grown 
to one of the choicest private collections of the 
city. There were numerous changes in the ad¬ 
ministration of the medical institution to which 
he was attached, but Francis, at one time Pro¬ 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine, at another 
of Medical Jurisprudence, and ^ain of Obste¬ 
trics, held position in them all till his voluntary 
resignation with the rest of the faculty, in 1826; 
when he took part in the medical school founded 
in New York under the auspices of tlie char¬ 
ter of Rutgers College. Legislative enactments 
dissolved this school, which had, while in ope¬ 
ration, a most successful career. But its exist¬ 
ence was in nowise compatible with the interests 
of the state school. For about twenty years he 
was the assiduous and successful professor in 
' several departments of medical science. With 
I his retirement from this institution ceased his 
I professorial career, though he was lately the first 
! president of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
and is at present head of the Medical Board of 
the Bellevue Hospital. He has since been a 
leading practitioner in the city of New York, 
frequently consulted by his brethren of the fa¬ 
culty, and called to solve disputed points in the 
courts of medical jurisprudence. 

In 1810 he founded, in conjunction with Hosack, 
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the American Medical and Philosophical Pegu- 
ter^ which he continued through four annual 
Toluines. It was a very creditable enterprise, 
and now remains for historical purposes one of 
the most valuable journals of its class. Though 
dealing largely in the then engrossing topic of 
epidemics, its pages are by no means confined to 
medicine. It led the way with the discussion of 
steam aud canal navigation, with papers from 
Fulton, Stevens, and Morris. "Wilson’s Orni¬ 
thology, Living'.ton’s merino sheep-shearing at 
Clermont, the biography of professional and other 
worthies, with the universaHties of MitchiU, each 
had a share of its attention. It also contains a 
number of well executed original engravings; and 
for all the^e tilings it should not be forgotten 
there was, as usual in those times with such 
advances in the liberal arts, an unpaid expendi¬ 
ture of brain, and a decidedly unreinunerating 
investment of money. Besides his contributions 
to this journal, his medical publications include 
his enlarged edition of Denman’s Midwifery, 
which has several times been reprinted. Cases of 
Morbid Anatomy, On tlie Value of Vitriolic 
Emetics in the Membranous Stage of Croup, 
Facts and Inferences in Medical Jurisprudence, 
On the Anatomy of Drunkenness, and Death by 
Lightning, &o., essays on the cholera of Hew 
York in 1833, on the mineral waters of Avon, 
two discourses before the Hew York Academy 
of Medicine, and other minor performances. He 



was also one of the editors, for some time, of 
the Hew York Medical and Physical Journal. 
He has been a prominent actor through the sea¬ 
sons of pestilence in Hew York for nearly fifty 
years; and was the first who awakened the at¬ 
tention of the medical faculty of the United 
States to the fact of the rare susceptibility of the 
human constitution to a second attack of the 
pestilential yellow fever, which he made known 
in his letter on Febrile Contagion, dated London, 
June, 1816 . 
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In general literature, the productions of Fran¬ 
cis, though the occupation of moments extorted 
from his overwrought profession, are numerous. 
He has largely added to our stock of biographical 
knowledge by numy articles. His account of 
Franklin in Hew York has found its way into Val¬ 
entine’s Manual. He ha-^ delivered addres'^es before 
the Hew York Horticultural Society in 1829 ; the 
Philolexian Society of Columbia College in 1831, 
the topic of which is the biography of Chancellor 
Living=,ton; the discourse at the opening of the 
Hew Hall of the Hew York Lyceum of Hatnral 
History in 1836; several speeches at the Historical 
Society and the Typographical Society of Hew 
York, before which he read, at the anniversary 
in 1852, a paper of Pemimscences of Printers^ 
Authors^ and Boohsellers of Pfeio Yoi% which, 
as it was afterwards published at length,* con¬ 
stitutes an interesting addition to the literary 
history of the country. It is filled with vivi*d 
pictures of by-gone worthie'!, and might be readily 
enlarged from the published as well as conversa¬ 
tional stores of the author to a large volume; for 
Francis has been a liberal contributor to the 
numerous labora of this kind of the Enapps, 
Dunlaps, Thachers, and others, from whose vo¬ 
lumes he might reclaim many a fugitive page. 
His notices of Daniel Webster, called forth by tlie 
public proceedings after the death of tliat states¬ 
man, have been published by the Common Coun¬ 
cil of the city. His reminiscences of the novelist 
Cooper, with whom Ms relation had been one of 
long personal friendship, called forth by a similar 
occasion, appeared in the Memorial” of the 
novelist, published in 1852. Dr. Francis is a 
member of many Medical and Philosophical Asso¬ 
ciations both abroad and in Ins native land. In 
1850 he received the degree of LL.D. from Trinity 
College, Connecticut. 

One of the latc^st and most characteristic of 
these biographical sketches is the paper on Chris¬ 
topher Oolles, read in 1854+ before tlie Hew 
York Historical Society, of which Dr. Francis 
has been, from an early date, a most efficient 
supporter. The subject was quaint and learned, 
with rare opportunities for picturesque descrip¬ 
tion in the fortunes of a simple-minded, enthu¬ 
siastic city reformer and philosopher, whose slen¬ 
der purse was out of all proportion with his 
enthusiasm and talent. His vii-tues were kindly 
dealt with, and his abilities intelligently set forth; 
while his “thin-spun life” was enriched by asso¬ 
ciation with the memorable men and things of old 
Hew York in his day, 

Wlnle thus inclined to dwell with the past, Dr, 
Francis, in his genial home, draws together the 
refined activities of the present. At his house in 
Bond street, enjoying the frankness and freedom 
of his warm, unobtrusive hospitahfy, may be met 
most of the literary and scientific celebrities of 
the time, who make their appearance in the 
metropolis. The humor and character of the 
host are universal solvents for all tas^ and tem¬ 
peraments. Art, science, opera, politics, theology, 
and, above all, American history and antiqui¬ 
ties, are handled, in that oheerftd society, with 
zest and animation. If a dull argument or an 


♦ In the Inteimtional T£b^ for TeT)., 185S. 
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over-tedious talc is sometimes invaded by a 
shock of hearty Rabelaisian effrontery—^truth does 
not suffer in the encounter. The cares and 
anxieties of professional life were never more 
happily relieved than in these intellectual recrea¬ 
tions. 

They were shared in lately by one whose 
early death has been sincerely mourned by many 
friends. In the beginning of 1855, the eldest son 
of Dr. Francis, bearing his father’s name, at the 
early age of twenty-two, on the eve of taking 
his medical degree with high honor, fell by an 
attack of typhus fever, to which he had subjected 
himself in the voluntary charitable exercise of his 
profession. A memorial, privately printed since 
Ins death, contains numerous tiibutes to his \ir- 
tues and talents, which gave earnest promise of 
important services to the public in philanthropy 
and literature. 

craasTOPniHi coixes. 

As Colles was an instructive representative of 
much of that peculiarity in the condition and affairs 
of New York, at the time in which he may be said 
to have flourished, I shall trespass a moment, by a 
brief exhibit of the circumstances which marked the 
period, in which he was, upon the whole, a promi¬ 
nent character. Everybody seemed to know him; 
no one spoke disparagingly of him. His enthusiasm, 
his restlessness, were familiar to the citizens at large. 
He, in short, was a part of our domestic history, and 
an extra word or two may be toleiated, the better 
to give him his fair proportions. Had I encountered 
Colies in any lau<l, I would have been willing to 
have naturalized him to our soil and institutions. , 
He had virtues, the exercise of which must prove | 
rofitable to any people. The biographer of Chaucer 
as seen fit, inasmuch as his hero was born in Lou¬ 
don, to give us a history and description of that city 
at the time of Chaucer’s birth, as a suitable intro¬ 
duction to his work. I shall attempt no such task, 
nor shall I endeav(.)r to make Colies a hero, much as 
I deiire to swell his dimensions. I shall circumscribe 
him to a chap-book; he might be distended to a 
quarto. Yet the ardent and untiring man was so 
connected with divers affaii*s, even after he had do¬ 
mesticated himself among us, that every move¬ 
ment in which he took a part must have bad a salu¬ 
tary influence on the masses of those days. He was 
a lover of nature, and our village city of that time 
gave him a fair opportunity of recreation among the 
lordly plane, and elm, and catalpa trees of Wall 
street, Broadway, Pearl street, and the Bowery. 
The beautiful groves about Richmond Hill and Lis- 
peuard Meadows, and old Taiixhall, mitigated the 
dulness incident to his continuous toil A trip to 
the scattered residences of Brooklyn awakened 
rural associations; a sail to Communipaw gave him 
the oppoi^uity of studying marls and the bivalves. 
That ^vine principle of celestial origin, religious j 
toleration, seems to have had a strong hold on the | 
people of that day; and the persecuted Priestley, j 
shortly after he reached our shores, held forth in t6e ' 
old Presbyterian Church in Wall street, doubtless 
favored in a measure by the friendship of old Dr. 
Rodgers, a convert to Whitefield, and a pupil of 
Witherrooon. This fact I received from John Pin- 
tard- ^ Livingston and Rodgers, Moore and Pi*ovoost, 
supplied the best Christian dietetics his panting 
d^ires needed; while in the persons of Bayfey and 
Kissam, and Hosack and Post, he felt secure from 
the misery of dislocations and fractures, and that 
Hriat ^min g pest the yellow fever. He saw the bar 


occupied with such advocates os Hamilton ana Burr, 
Holmian and Golden, and he dreaded neither the 
assaults of the lawless nor the chicanery of contrac¬ 
tors. The old Tontine gave him more daily news 
than he had time to digest, and the Argus and Mi- 
nerxa, FreneatJ^s Time-Piece, and Swords^ New York 
Magazine, inspired him with increased ze.il for 
hberty, and a fondness for belles-lettres. The city 
library had, even at that early day, the same tena¬ 
city of purpose which marks its career at the pre¬ 
sent hour. There were literary warehouses in 
abundance. Judah had decorated his with the por¬ 
trait of Paine, and here Colics might study Common 
Sense and the Rights of Man, or he might stroll 
to the store of Duyckinck, the patron of books of 
piety, works on education, and Noah Webster; or 
join tete-d-tHe with old Hugh Gaiiie, or James Iliv- 
ington, and Philip Freneau; now aU in harmony, 
notwithstanding the witherii g satire against those 
accommodating old lories, by the great bard of the 
revolutionary crisis. 

The infantile intellect of those days was enlarged 
with Humpty-Dumpty and Hi-diddle-diddle. Shop- 
windows were stored with portraits of Paul Jones 
and Truxton, and the musical sentiment broke forth 
in ejaculations of Tally Ho! and old Towler in one 
part of the town, and, in softer accents, with Rous¬ 
seau’s Dream in another. ‘ Here and there, too, 
might be found a coterie gratified with the cres¬ 
cendo and diminuei’do of Signor Trazetta: nenrly 
thirty yeai*3 elapsed from this period ere the arrival 
of the G-arcia troupe, through the efforis of our 
lamented Almaviva, Dominick Lynch, the nonpareil 
of society, when the Italian opera, with its unrival¬ 
led claims, hurst forth from the enoliaiiting voice of 
j that marvellous company. The years 1796-1800 
' were unquestionably the period in -which the trea¬ 
sures of the German mind were first developed in 
j this city by our exotic and indigenous writei^. That 
1 learned orientalist, Dr. Kunze, now commenced the 
1 translations into English of the German Hymns, and 
I Strebeck and Milledoler gave us the Catechism of 
: the Lutherans. The Rev. Mr. Will, Chailes Smith, 

I and William Dunlap, now supplied novelties from 
1 the German dramatic school, and Kotzebue and 
' SchUlerwere found on that stage where Shakespeare 
’ had made his first appearance in the New World in 
)’ 1762. Colles had other mental resources, as the 
■ gaieties and gravities of life were dominant with 
, him. The city was the home of many noble spirits 
, of the Revolution; General Stevens of the Boston 
; Tea-party was here, full of anecdote, Fish of Y ork- 
! town celebrity, and Gates of Saratoga, always ac- 
i cessible. 

! There existed in New York, about these times, a 
j war of opinion, which seized even the medical fa¬ 
culty. The Bastile had been taken. French specu¬ 
lations looked captivating, and Genet’s movements 
won admiration, even with grave men. In common 
with others, our schoolmasters partook of the pre¬ 
vailing mania; the tri-colored cockade was worn by 
numerous schoolboys, as well as by their seniors. 
The yellow-fever was wasting the population ; but 
the patriotic fervor, either for French or English 
politics, glowed with ardor. With otlier boys I 
united in the enthusiasm. The Carmagnole was 
heard everywhere. I give a verse of a popular song 
echoed throughout the streets of our city, and hoard 
at the Belvidere at that period. 

America that lovely nation, 

Onoo was bound, but now Is flroe; 

She brohe her chain, for to maintain 
The rights and cause of liberty. 

Strains like tWs of the Columbian bards in those 
days of party-virulence emancipated the feelings of 
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many a throbbing breast, even as now the songs, 
of pregnant simplicity and affluent tenderness, by 
Morris, afford delight to a community pervaded by 
a calmer spirit, and controlled by a loftier refine¬ 
ment. Moreover, we are to remember that in that 
early age of the Republic an author, and above all 
a poet, was not an every-day article. True, old Dr. 
Smith, the brother of the historian, and once a che¬ 
mical professor in King’s College, surcharged with 
learning and love, who found Dehaa and Daphnes 
everywhere, might be seen in the public ways, in 
his velvet dress, with his madrigals for the heautiful 
women of his select acquaintance; but the buds of 
promise of the younger Low (of a poetic family) 
were blighted by an ornithological error: 

’Tis morrL, and the landscape is lovely to view, 

The mgMingale warbles her song m the grove. 

Weems had not yet appeared in the market with 
his Court of Hymen and nis Nest of Love; Clifffcon 
was pulmonary; Beach, recently betrothed to 
Thalia, was now dejected from dorsal deformity; 
Linn, enceinte with the Powers of Genius, had not 
yet advanced to a parturient condition ; Townsend, 
sequestered amidst the rivulets and groves near 
Oyster Bay, had with ambitious effort struck the 
loud harp, but the Naiads and the Dryads were heed¬ 
less of his melodious undulations; Wardell’s decla¬ 
ration 

To the tuneful Apollo I now mean to hollow! 
was annuneiatory—and nothing more; and Searson, 
exotic by birth, yet domesticated with us, having 
made vast struggles in his perilous journey towartfi 
Mount Parnassus, had already descended, with what 
feelings is left to conjecture, by the poet’s closing 
lines of his Valedictory to his muse. 

Poets like grasshoppers, sing till they die, 

Yet, in this world, some laugh, some sing, some cry. 

The Mohawk reviewers, as John Davis called the 
then critics of our city, thought, with the old saying, 
that “ where there is so much smoke, there must be 
some fire.” But it is no longer questionable, that 
our Castalian font was often dry, and when other¬ 
wise, its stream was rather a muddy rivulet than a 
spring of living waters. It needs our faithful Los- 
sing to clear up the difficulties of that doubtful 
period of patriotism and of poetry. 

ELIZA TOtVNSEND. 

Eliza Townsend was descended from an ancient 
and influential family, and was born in Boston in 
1789. She was a contributor of poems to the 
Monthly Anthology, the Unitarian Miscellany, 
and the Port Polio, during the publication of those 
magaziries, and to other periodicals. Her produc¬ 
tions were anonymous, and the secret of their au¬ 
thorship was for some time preserved. They are 
almost entirely occupied Avith religious or moral 
reflection, are elevated in tone, and written in an 
animated and harmonious manner. They are not 
numerous, are all of moderate length, and have 
never been collected. The verses on The In- 
comprehermbility of God; An Occasional Ode^ 
written in June^ 1809, and published at the time 
in the Monthly Anthology, in which she com¬ 
ments with severity on the career of Napoleon, 
then at the summit of his greatness; Mnea to 
Edbert Southey^ written in 1812; The Rainbow^ 
published in the General Repositoiy and Review, 
are her best known productions. She died at her 
residence in Boston, Januaary 12, 1854. 

Miss Townsend was much esteemed, not only 
for the high merit of her few literary productions 


but for the cultivation and vigor of her mind, h^r 
conversational powers, and her many amiable 
qualities.* 


CffCOaiPEEEENSrBILrrT OF GOD. 


“ IQO forward^ 7>ui he m net Utere; and backward, bid I 
cannot perceive him,'''' 


I 


VTiere art thou?— ^Thod! Source and Support 
of all 

That IS or seen or felt; Thyself unseen, 

Uufelt, unknown,—alas 1 unknowable I 
I look abroad among thy works—^the sky, 

Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns,— 
Life-giving earth,—and ever-moving main,— 

And speaking winds,—and ask if these are Thee I 
The stars that twinkle on, the eternal hills, 

The restless tide’s outgoing and return, 

The omnipresent and deep-breathing air— 

Though hailed as gods of ol<l, and only less— 

Are not the Power I seek; are thine, not Thee! 

I ask Thee from the past; if in the ye.'irs. 

Since first intelligence could search its source, 

Or in some former unremembered being, 

(If such, perchance, were mine) did they behold Thee 1 
And next interrogate futurity— 

So fondly tenanted with better things 

Than e’er experience owned—^but both are mute; 

And past and future, vocal on all else, 

So full of memories and phantasies, 

Are deaf and speechless here I Fatigued, I turn 
From all vain parley with the elements; 

And close mine eyes, and bid the thought turn 
inward. 

From each material thing its anxious guest, 

If, in the stillness of the waiting soul, 

He may vouchsafe himself—Spirit to spirit I 
O Thou, at once most dreaded and desired, 
Pavilioned still in darkness, wilt thou hide thee ? 
What though the rash request be fraught with fate 
Nor human eye may look on thine ani live 2 
Welcome the penalty ; let that come now, 

Which soon or late must come. For light like this 
Who would not dare to die? 

Peace, my proud aim, 

And hush the wish that knows not what it asks. 
Await his will, who hath appointed this. 

With every otlier trial. Be that will 
Done now, as ever. For thy curious search. 

And unprepared solicitude to gaze 

On Him—^the Unrevealed—^learn hence, instead. 

To temper highest hope with humbleness. 

Pass thy novitiate in these outer courts, 

Till rent the veil, no longer separating 
The Holiest of all—as erst, disclosing 
A brighter dispensation; whose results 
Ineffable, interminable, tend 
E’en to the perfecting thyself—thy kind 
Till meet for that sublime beatitude, 

By the firm promise of a voice from heaven 
Pledged to the pure in heart I 


THB SAINBOW. 

Seen through the misty southern air, 
What painted gleam of light is there 
Luring the charmed eye? 

Whose mellowing shades of different dyes, 
In rich profusion gorgeous rise 
And melt into the sky. 

Hipher and higher still it grows 
Bnghter and clearer yet it shows, 

It widens, lengthens, rounds; 


• Ohitnary Notice by^the Eev. Oonvets Francis, B.D., of the 
Thooli^cal School of Harrard College; publisheclln the Bos¬ 
ton Advertiser. Griswold’S Peniale Poets of America. 
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And nOTT tTint glcjim of painted lig’jt, 

A noble arch, compact to sight 
Spans the empyreal bounds! 

^diat curious mechanician Trrought, 

"Wiiat viewless hands, as swift as thought, 
Have bent this flexile bow ^ 

TMiat seraph-touch these shades could blend 
TTithout beginning, without end ? 

"What sylph such tints bestow ? 

If Fancy’s telescope we bring 
To scan withal this peerless thing, 

The Air, the Cloud, the 'VV'ater-Kmg, 
Twould seem their treasures joined: 

And the proud monarch of the day, 

Their grand ally, his splendid ray 
Of eastern gold combined, 

Yain vision beneel Tliat will revere 
■Which, in creation’s infant year, 

Bade, in compassion to our fear, 

(Scarce spent the deluge rage) 

Each elemental cause combine, 

Whose rich effect should form this sign 
Through every future age. 

O Peace ’ the rainbow-emblemed maid, 
“Where have thy fairy footsteps strayed 1 
Where hides thy seraph form ? 

What twilight caves of ocean rest? 

Or in what island of the blest 
Sails it on gales of morn ? 

Missioned from heaven in early hour. 
Designed through Eden’s blissful bower 
Delightedly to tread ; 

Till exiled thence in evil iime, 

Scared at the company of crime. 

Thy startled pinions fled. 

E’er since that hour, alas 1 the thought! 
like thine own dove, who vainly sought 
To find a sheltered nest; 

Still from the east, the south, the north. 
Doomed to be driven a wanderer forth. 

And find not where to rest 

Till, when the west its world displayed 
Of hiding hills, and sheltering shade— 
Hither thy weary flight was stayed, 

Here fondly filxed thy seat; 

Onr forest glens, oiir desert caves, 

Our wall of interposing waves 
Deemed a secure retreat. 

In vain—^from this thy lost abode, 

(One pitying glance on earth bestowed) 

We saw thee take the h€avenwai*d road 
Where yonder clifife arise; 

Saw thee thy tearful features shroud 
Till cradled on the conscious cloud, 

That, to await thy coming, bowed, 

We lost tliee in the skies. 

For now the maniac-demon War, 

■Whose ravings heard so long fr'om far 
Convulsed us with their distant jar. 

Nearer and louder soars; 

His arm, that death and conquest hurlel 
On all beside of aU the world. 

Claims these remaining shores. 

What though the laurel leaves he tears 
Proud round his impious brows to wear 
A wreath that wiU not fade; 

What boots him its perennial power— 

Those laurels canker where they flower, 
They poison where they shade. 


: But thou, around whose holy head 

i The balmy olive loves to spread, 

; Pi.eturn, O nymph benign! 

! With buds that paradise bestowed, 

, Whence “ healing for the nations” flowed, 

Our bleeding temples twine. 

For thee our fathers ploughed the strand. 

For thee they left that goodly land. 

The turf their childhood trod; 

' The hearths on which their infants played, 

I Tlie tombs in which their sires were laid, 

1 The altars of their God. 

I Then, by their consecrated dust 
Their spirits, spirits of the just I 
Now near their Maker’s face, 

I By their privations and their cares, 

! Their pilgrim toils, their patriot prayers, 
i Desert thou not their race. 

! Descend to mortal ken confest, 
i Known by thy white and stainless vest, 

I And let us on the mountain crest 
{ That snowy mantle see; 

, Oh let not here thy mission close. 

Leave not the erring sons of those 
Who left a world for thee 1 

! Celestial visitant * again 

I Resume thy gentle golden reign, 

, Our honoured guest once more ; 

Cheer with thy smiles our saddened plain, 

And let thy rainbow o’er the main 
Tell that the storms are o’er I 
1 January, ISIS. 

i SARAH J HALE. 

Sarah Josepha Buell was born at the town of 
Newport, New Hampshire. Her education was 
principally directed by her mother and a brother 
in college, and was continued after her marriage 
by her husband, David Hale, an eminent lawyer 
. and well read man. On his death in 1822, she 
I was left dependent upon her own exerfions for 
I her support and that of her five children, the 
i eldest of whom was but seven years old, and as a 
j resource she turned to literature. A volume, 

I The Gemtis of Oblivion and other original foeme^ 
was printed in Concord in 1823, for her henefit 
by the Freemasons, a body of which her husband 
, had been a member. In 182Y she published Worth- 
j wood^ a novel in two volumes. 

I In 1828, she accepted an invitation to become 
j editor of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Magazine,” published at 
! Boston, and removed in consequence lo that city. 

In 1887 the magazine was united with the Lady’s 
; Book, a Philadelphia monthly, the literary charge 
i of which was placed and still remains in her 
' hands. She has published Sketches of American 
Ghcaracter; Traits of American Life; The Wary 
: to live well and to be well while we live; Gh*osve- 
’ nor, a Tragedy (founded on the Revolutionary 
' story of the execution of Col. Isaac Ha\nio of 
South Carolina); Alice Eay^ a Eomcmeein fthyme; 
Marry Ghjuy^ the Widow'^s Son^ a story of the sea 
(also in verse); Three Hours^ or^ the Vigil of 
Love^ and other Eoems. Part of these have been 
reprinted from the magazines edited by her, 
which also contain a large number of tales and 
sketches in prose and verse from her pen not yet 
collected, Mrs, Hale’s stories are brief, pleasant 
narratives, drawn generally from the every-day 
course of American life. 
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Her poems are for the most part narrative and ’ 
reflective—^and are vrritten with force and ele¬ 
gance, One of the longest, Three Eoun^ or the 
Vigil of Love^ is a story whose scene is laid in 
New England, and deals with the spiritual and 
material "fears the early colonists were subjected 
to from their belief in witchcraft and the neigh¬ 
borhood of savage foes. 

In 185S Mr--. Hale published Woman^s Record^ or 
SIcetoTies of all Distinguished Women^ from “• the 
Beginning’* till A,D, 1850. In this work, which 
forms a large octavo volume of nine hundred and 
four pages, she has furnished biographical notices 
of the most distinguished of her sex in every 
period of history. Though many of the articles 
are necessarily brief, and much of it is a com- 
])ilation from older cyclopsedias, there are nume¬ 
rous papers of original value. The Record 
includes of course many distinguished in the field 
of authorship, and in these cases extracts are 
given from the productions which have gained 
eminence for their writers. The choice of names 
is wide and liberal, giving a fair representation of 
every field of female exertion. 

Mrs. Hale has also prepared A Complete Dio- 
tionary of PoetictU Quotations^ containing Selec¬ 
tions from the Writings of the Poets of England 
and America^ in a volume of six hundred double 
column octavo pages, edited a number of annuals, 
written several books for chilch'en, and a volume 
on cookery. 

IT SNOWS 

‘‘It snows!” cries the school-boy—“hurrah!” and 
his shout 

Is ringing through parlor and hall, 

While swift as the wing of a swallow, he’s out, 

And his playmates have answered his calL 
It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy,— 
Proud wealth has no pleasures, I trow, 
like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy, 
As he gathei-3 liis treasures of snow; 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heiis. 
While health, and the riches of Nature are theirs. 

“ It snows!” siglis the imbecile—“ Ah!” and his 
breath 

Comes heavy, as clogged with a weight; 

While from the pale aspect of Nature in death 
He turns to the blaze of his grate: 

And nearer, and nearer, his soft cushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow’rds the life-giving flame— 

He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air. 

Lest it wither his delicate frame; 

Oh I small is the pleasure existence can give, 

When the fear wo shall die only proves that we 
live! 

“It snows!” cries the traveller—“Hoi” and the 
word 

Has quickened his steed’s lagging pace; 

The wind rushes by, but its howl is unheard 
Unfelt the sharp drift in his face; 

For bright through the tempest bis own home ap¬ 
peared— 

Ay I though leagues intervened, he can see 


♦ Womau’s Record; or Sketches of all Distinguished "Wo- 
men, from “ the Beginning” till A.D. 18W), Arranged in four 
eras. With selections ftom female writers of eveiy age. By 
Sar^ Josepha Hale. New York: 186A 


There’s the clear, glowing hearth, and the table pre¬ 
pared, 

And his "wife with their babes at her knee. 

Blest thought! how it lightens the grief-laden hour, 
That those we love dearest are safe from its power. 

“It snowscries the Belle,—“Dear how lucky,” 
and turns 

From her mirror to watch the flakes fall; 

Like the first rose of summer, her dimpled cheek 
burns 

While musing on sleigh-rile and ball: 

There are visions of conquest, of splendor, and mirth, 
Floating over each drear winter’s day; 

But the tintings of Hope, on this storm-beaten earth. 
Will melt, like the snowflakes, away ; 

Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden, for bliss 
That world has a fountain ne’er opened in this. 

“ It snows!” cries the widow,—“ Oh, God!” and her 
sighs 

Have stifled the voice of her prayer, 

Its burden ye’ll read in her tear-swollen eyes, 

On her cheek, sunk with fasting and care. 

’Tis night—and her fatherless ask her for bread— 
But “ He gives the young ravens their food,” 

And she trusts, till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread. 

And she lays on her last chip of wood. 

Poor suff’rer! that sorrow thy God only knows— 
"Tis a pitiful lot to be poor, when it snows! 

JOB DURFEE. 

Job Dijefee was born at Tiverton, Rhode Island, 
September 20, 1790. He entered B^o^vn Uni¬ 
versity in 1809, and on the conclusion of his aca¬ 
demic course studied law and was licensed to 
practise. In 1814 he was elected a member of 
the 4-tate legislature, and six years afterwards of 
the national House of Representatives. IIo dis¬ 



tinguished himself in Congi*ess by liis advocacy 
of the interests of his state in the bill pi’oviding 
for a new apportionment of representatives, and 
by his moderate course on the tariff. He re¬ 
mained in Congress during two tenns. In 1826 
he was re-elected to the state legislature, but 
after a seiuice of two years declined a re-nomina¬ 
tion, and retired to Ms farm, where he devoted 
himself to literature, and in 18^32 pnblislied a 
small edition of his poem of Whatcheer, 

In 1833 he was appointed associate, and two 
years after chief-justice of the Supreme Court of 
the state. He continued in this office until his 
death, July 26, 1847. His works were collected 
in one octavo volume, with a memoir by his son, 
in 1849. They consist of his Whateheer and a 
few juvenile verses, mostly of a fanciful charac¬ 
ter ; a few historical addresses; an abstruse phi¬ 
losophical treatise, entitled Panidrn^ the object of 
wMoh is to show the pervading influence and 
presence of the Deity tliroughout nature; and a 
few of his judicial ohaiges. 

Whateheer is a poem of nine cantos, each con¬ 
taining some fifty or sixty eight-Jine stanzas. It 
is a veraified account of Roger Williams’s depart¬ 
ure from Salem, his journey through the wilder¬ 
ness, interviews with the Indians, and the settle' 
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ment of Rhode Isknd, It is written in a very 
plain manner, and makes no pretensions to high | 
poetic merit, bnt many passes are impressive | 
from their earnestness and simplicity. The ver- ' 
sification is smooth and correct. 

EOGEE TrajJAMS ET THE FOBEST. 

Above his head the branches -vrrithe and bend, 

Or in the mingled TTreck the ruin flies— 

The storm redoubles, and the whirlwinds blend I 
The rising snow-drift with descending skies; 

And oft the crags a friendly shelter lend 
His breathless bosom, and his sightless eyes; 

But, when the transient gust its fury spends, 

He through the storm again upon his journey wend«. 

Still truly does his course the magnet keep— j 

Ko toils fatigue him, and no fears appal; 

Oft turns he at the glimpse of swampy deep; | 

Or thicket dense, or crag abrupt and tall. 

Or backward treads to shun the headlong steep, | 
Or jjass above the tumbling wmterfall; j 

Tet still he joys whene’er the torrents leap. 

Or crag abrupt, or thicket dense, or swamp’s far | 
sweep ! 

Assures him progress,—^From gray mom till noon— 
Hour after hour—^from that drear noon until 
The evening’s gathering darkness had begun j 

To clothe with deeper glooms the vale and hill, | 
Sire 'Vrilliams journeyed in the forest lone; | 

And then night’s thickening shades began to fi,ll | 
His soul with doubt—for shelter had he none— | 

And ah the out-stretched waste was clad with one > 

Vast mantle hoar. And he began to hear. 

At times, the fox’s bark, and the fierce howl 
Of wolf, sometimes afar—sometimes so near. 

That in the very glen they seemed to prowl 
Where now he, wearied, paused—and then his ear 
Started to note some shaggy monster’s growl, 

That from his snow-clad, rocky den did peer. 

Shrunk with gaunt famine in that tempest drear, 

And scenting human blood—^yea, and so nigh, 

Thrice did our northern tiger seem to come. 

He thought he heard the fagots crackling by. 

And saw, through driven snow and twilight gloom, 
Peer from the thickets his fierce burning eye, 
Scanning his destined prey, and through the broom, 
Thrice stealing on his ears, tihe whining cry 
Swelled by degrees above the tempest high. 

Wayworn he stood—and fast that stormy night 
Was gathering round him over hill and dale— 

He glanced around, and by the lingering light 
Found he had paused within a narrow vale; 

On either hand a suow-clad rocky height 
Ascended high, a shelter from the gale, 

Whilst deep between them, in thick glooms bedight, 

A swampy dingle caught the wanderer’s sight. 

Through the white billows thither did he wade, 

And deep within its solemn bosom trod; 

There on fhe snow his oft rej)€ated tread 
Hardened a flooring for his night’s abode ; 

All there was calm, for the thick branches made 
A screen above, and round him closely stood 
The trunks of cedars, and of pines arrayed 
To the rude tempest, a firm barricade. 

And now his hatchet, with resounding stroke, > 
Hewed down the boscage that around him rose, j 
And the dry pine of brittle branches broke, ! 

To yield him fuel for the night’s repose: ! 

’Tie gathered heap an ample store bespoke— | 

‘*^e smites the steel—^the tinder brightly glows, 


And the fired match the kindled flame awoke, 

And light upon night’s seated darkness broke. 

High branched the pines, and far the colonnade 
Of tapering trunks stood glimmering through the 
glen; 

Then joyed our Father in this lonely glade, 

So far from haunts of persecuting men. 

That he might break of honesty the bread, 

And blessings crave in his own way again— 

Of the piled brush a seat and board ne made, 
Spread his plain fare, and piously he prayed. 

“Father of mercies! thou the wanderer’s guide, 

In this dire storm along the howling waste, 
Thanks for the shelter thou dost here provide. 
Thanks for the mercies of the day that’s past; 
Thanks for the frugal fare thou hast supplied; 

And O! may still thy tender mercies last; 

And may thy light on every falsehood shine, 

Till man’s freed spirit own no law save thine I 

“ Grant that thy liumble instrument still shun 
His persecutors in their eager quest; 

Grant the asylum yet to be begun, 

To persecution’s exiles yield a rest; 

Let ages after ages take the boon, 

And in souI-liberty fore’er be blest— 

Grant that I live until this task be done, 

And theu, 0 Lord, receive me as thiuc own !” 

LEVI WOODBTOT. 

Levi Woodbeky was born at Francestown, Few 
Hampshire, December 22,1789. After receiving 
an excellent preliminary education, he entered 
Dartmouth College. On the completion of his 
course in 1809, he studied law at the celebrated 
Litchfield school, commenced practice in his 
native villnge, and rapidly rose to such eminence 
that in 1816 lie was appointed one of the Judges 
of the Superior Court of his State. 

In 1823 he was elected Governor, and in 1826 
a member of the House of Representatives, where 
be was made Speaker, and soon after chosen Se¬ 
nator. In May, 1831, he was made Secretary of 
the Havy by President Jackson, and in 1834 Se¬ 
cretary of the Treasury. In 1841 he was a second 
time chosen Senator, and in 1845 became one of 
the Associated Judges of the Sujireme Court. 
He died at his residence in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, September 4, 1851, 

His political, judicial, and literary writings 
were collected in 1862 in three large octavo 
volumes, a volume being devoted to each, and a 
portion only of his productions of either class 
^ven. The first volume contains speeches and 
reports delivered in Congress as Governor, and 
in the debberative assembly of his State, with 
“occasional letters and speeches on important 
topics.” An Appendix furnishes us with spe¬ 
cimens of his political addresses at poi>ular meet¬ 
ings. The second volume is made up of Argu¬ 
ments and Charges. The third contains Addresses 
on the Importance of Science in the Arts, the 
Promotion and Uses of Science, the Reme^es 
for Certain Defects in American Education; on 
Progress; on Historical Inquiries. The style in 
these is clear and eflScient; the argument ingeni¬ 
ous and practical. 

MEANS A2?D MOTIVBS IN AMEEICAN EUXTOATION—PROM THE 
ADDRESS ON THE REMEDIES POR DBPEOTS IN EDDOATION. 

Print, if possible, beyond even the thirty sheets 
by a steam press now executed in the time one was 
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formerly straek off. Go, also, beyond the present 
gain in their distribution over much of the world by 
improvements in the locomotive and the steamboat, 
so as to accomplish like results at far less than the 
former cost Promote the discovery of still further 
materials than rags, bark, or straw, for the wonder¬ 
ful fabiic of paper,—^used, not merely as the orna¬ 
ment of our drawing-rooms, the preserver of history, 
the organ of iiitercom'se between both distant places 
and dStant ages, the medium of business, the evi¬ 
dence of property, the record of legislation, and in 
all ranks the faithful messenger of thought and 
affection; but, above all, the universal instrument 
of instruction. Reduce still further, by new inven¬ 
tions, the already low price of manufacturing paper. 
Render tyj^es also cheaper, as well as more durable. 
And, in short, set no boundaries and prostrate all 
barriers whatever to the enterprise of the human 
mind, in devising greater facilities for its own pro¬ 
gress. Next to these considerations, new means 
might well be adopted to improve the quality of 
those books wliich are in most common use. This 
could be accomplished by greater attention to their 
practical tendency and suitableness to the times in 
which we live, and the public wants which exist 
under our peculiar institutions, whether social or 
political. The highest intellects might beneficially 
descend, at times, to labor in writing for the humblest 
spheres of letters and life. In cases of long and ob¬ 
vious deficiencies in books designed for particular 
branches of instruction, boards of education might 
well confer premiums for better compilations. Such 
boards might also, with advantage, stove to multiply 
institutions particularly intended to prepare more 
efficient teachers, female as well as male. In short, 
the foxmtains must always be watched, in order to 
insure pure streams; aud the dew which descends 
mghtly on every object, and in ail places, however 
lowly, is more useful than a single shower confined 
to a Uniited range of country. We must take pa¬ 
ternal care of the elements on which aU at first feed; 
and if in these modes we seek with earnestness the 
improvement of the many, we help to protect the 
property and persons of the favoured few as much 
as we elevate the character and conduct of all situ¬ 
ated in the more retired walks of society. There is 
another powerful motive for exertion, even by the 
higher classes, to advance the better education of the 
masses. It is this: the wealthy, for instance, can 
clearly foresee that, by the revolutions of fortune's i 
wheel, their own chib Iren, or grandchildren, are in 
time likely to become indigent, so as to be the im¬ 
mediate recipients of favor under any system of free 
education, and thus may he assisted to attain once 
more rank and riches. Nor should the talented be 
parsimonious in like efforts, because a degeneracy of 
intellect, not unusual after high developments in a 
family, may plunge their posterity into ignorance 
and want, where some untaught Addison or “mute 
inglorious Milton” might, after a few generations, re¬ 
appear, but never instruct or delight the age, unless 
assisted at first by opportunities and means furnished 
through a system like this. All which is thus be¬ 
stowed will likewise prove, not only an inheritance 
for some of the offeprmg of the favored classes, but 
a more durable one than most of those honors and 
riches, endeavored so often, but fruitlessly, to be trans¬ 
mitted. It is true that vicissitudes seem impressed 
on almost everything human,—^painfid, heartrending 
vicissitudes,—^whioh the fortunate dread, and would 
mitigal^, if not able to avert But ihey bdong less 
to systems than -so families or individuals, and can 
be obviated best by permanent plana to spread stores 
of inteHlectaal wmA, constantly and freely, around 
all; 

TOt. it ,—^9 


SCJUL S, TURNER 

Was born in Philatlelpliia, January 23, 1790, the 
son of the Rev. Jobeph Turner. jUe took his de¬ 
gree at the University of Pennsylvania in 1807. 
He was ordained deacon in the Protestant Epi>- 
copal Church by Bishop White in 1811, and the 
next year became settled in a parish in Chester- 
town, Kent county, Maryland. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1817, and, October 7, 1818, was 
appointed Professor of Historic Theology in the 
General Theological Seminary at New York, 
where he has since resided, attached to that insti¬ 
tution, with the exception of an interval in 1820 
and 1821, which he passed at New Haven. In 
the last year he was appointed Professor of Bibli¬ 
cal Learning and the Interpretation of Scripture, 
in the Seminary. In 18S1 he was chosen Pro¬ 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in 
Columbia College. 

His life has been almost exclusively passed in 
the occupations of a scholar engaged in the work 
of instruction: but he has also given the pubHo 
numerous important books. He was one of the 
fii-bt to introduce into the country translations of 
the learned German critics and divines. In 1827 
he prepared, with the joint assistance of Mr. 
(now Bishop) William R. Whittingham, of Mary¬ 
land, a translation of Jaimes Introduetion to the 
Old Testament^ with notes, and, in 1834:, a transla¬ 
tion of Plariclcs Introduction to Sacred Criticism 
and Interpretation^ with notes. 

A third publication, in 184:7, exhibits Dr. 
Turner on the ground of one of his favorite 
studies, the Rabbinical Literature, with which he 
is particularly conversant. It is entitled Bio^ 
graphical Hot ices of Jewish Robbies^ with Trans^ 
lotions and Hotes. 

He is the author also of several theological 
writings; Spiritual Things compared with 
Spiritual or Parallel References^ published in 
1848; Essay on our Lord's Discourse at Caper¬ 
naum^ in John vi., in 1851; Thoughts on 
Scriptural Prophecy^ 1852. 

He has of late been engaged on a series of 
Critical Commentaries on the Epistles of the New 
Testament, of which the volumes on the Hebrews 
and the Romans severally appeared in 1852 and 
1853. 

Dr. Turner has, in addition, corrected and pre¬ 
pared for the press Mi‘. Jaeger’s Translation of 
the Mythological Fictions of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, published in 1829 by Moritz. 

Dr. Turner maintidns a high rank for his exact 
critical scholarship and the fairness of his writ¬ 
ings, which have received the approval of those 
who differ from him in theological opinions. 


THE TTNI7EESITT OF YEEMONT. 

In the first organization of this state, when the 
country was for the most part a wildem^ the 
Constitution, in 1777, included a recommendation 
for the founding of a University. There was 
some delay while negotiations were going on with 
the neighboring Dartmouth College, which re¬ 
ceived a grant of land from Yemont in 1785. 
The home project was,howeyer,,fidi^y aet on foot 
in 1789, when Ira of CJoloheste, made 

a liberal offer of lan^: materials. 

Alien was the Ethan Allen, 
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He was prominently connected with the early 
annals of Vermont, of which, in 1798, he pub¬ 
lished a history, and was always a zealous advo¬ 
cate of the interests of the College, His gift of 
land was liberal, and his selection of the posi¬ 
tion of the Univer-ity clear-sighted. President 
"Wheeler, in his College Historical Discourse in 
1854, speaks of comprehensive mind and 
higidy creative and philosophical spirit.” 

There was much agitation, as usual, respecting 
a site for the institution, but the various local 
claims were finally t>vcrconie in favor of Burling¬ 
ton, which, from its fine position on Lake Chain- 
plain, on the high road of travel, offered the 
mo^t distinguished inducements. The University 
was chartered in 1701, hut its officers were not 
ajipointed nor its huilding commenced till 1800. 
The Eev. Daniel C, Sanders, a graduate of Har¬ 
vard of 1788, was elected the first president; of 
decided pcrscmal traits, in a stalwart figure, and 
mingled courage and courtesy, he was an efficient 
director of the yonth under his charge. He per¬ 
formed his onerous duties for the first three 
years without an assistant. The class of 1804, 
we read, received all their instructions from him; 
and as the classes increased he often employed 
si^, eight, and ten hours of the day iu personal re¬ 
citations. lie was not profound as a thinker,” 
adds Dr. TTheeler, nor severely logical as a rea- 
soncr, nor of a high form of classical elegance 
and accuracy as a writer; but he was lucid, 
firesh, and original in forms of expression. Ml of 
bem’gnity and kindness in his sentiments, and 
was listened to with geneinl admiration.”* By 
the year 1807 a college building, including a 
chapel and a president’s house, had been erected, 
and the commencement of a library and philoso¬ 
phical apparatus secured. The course of study 
embraced the usual topics, with the addition of 
anatomy; the Rev. Samuel Williams, the author 
of the Hatural and Civil History of Vermont, 
first published in 1794, having ddivered, for two 
years, lectures on astronomy and natural philoso¬ 
phy. As an illustration of the simple habits of 
the time and place, a calculation was made by 
the president, that “ a poor scholar, by keeping 
school four months each winter, at the average 
price of sixteen dollars a month, conld pay all Ms 
college bills and Ms board, and leave college with 
thirty-two dollars in his pocket’t The college 
asked only twelve dollars a year from each stu¬ 
dent. There was a moderate income from pub¬ 
lic lands, from wMch the president received a 
salary of six hundred dollars; a professor of ma¬ 
thematics less than three hundred and fifty, and 
a tutor three hundred. These simple receipts 
and expenditure required constant vigilance and 
self-denial in the management of the institution, 
which was shortly affected from withont by the 
stopple of the commerce of the town with Ca¬ 
nada in consequence of the non-intercourse po¬ 
licy of Jefferson, by the rivalry of Hiddlebury 
College, which was chartered in 1800,J and by | 


♦ Historical Disconrso, p. 12, 
t MSS of Saoders. quoted by President Wbeeler. 

± Middlcbury College was encouraged by the success of the 
Addison County Grammar school, and the natural desire of 
the iuteTligent citizens of the di‘it-ict to take the lead in edu- 
ostlon. The Eev. J oi emiah Atwater, who had been connected 
with the school, was the first president In 18C6 there were 


the interference of the legislature with the vested 
rights under the charter. The University out¬ 
grew these several difficulties. The war ended; 
it became strong enough to hold its own against 
all diversions; and the Dartmouth College legal 
decision having led to a better understanding of 
the rights of college property, the old charter was 
restored in its integrity. While under the more 
inunediate control of the legislature the wants of 
the University were at least clearly indicated by 
a committee composed of the Hon. Royal Tyler 
and the Hon. W, 0. Bradley, who reported in 
favor of the appointment of new professorships 
of the learned languages, of law, belles lettres, 
chemistry, and mineralogy. During the war the 
college exercises were suspended and the faculty 
broken up. 

After the establishment of peace, the Rev. 
Samnel Austin was elected president in 1815. 
He was a native of Connecticut, horn in 1760, a 
graduate of Tale, subsequently teacher of a gram¬ 
mar-school in Hew Haven, while he studied 
theology with the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards 
then settled there, next a valued clergyman in 
Connecticut, and at the time of Ms call to the 
college settled in Worcester, Mass., wffiere he had 
preached since 1790. He was a man of earnest 
religious devotion; and his reputation in this par¬ 
ticular, no less than his especial labors, served the 
institution, which was thought in danger of lay 
influences, from the immediate control of the le¬ 
gislature of its affairs. 

Dr. Austin resigned in 1821, despairing of re¬ 
viving the college, which was now greatly pres.-ed 
by financial embarrassments. The suspension of 
the college appeared at hand, when new vigor 
was infused, chiefly through the activity of Pro¬ 
fessor Arthm’ L. Porter, whose services were 
soon again required, on the destruction of the 
original college building by fire. The Rev. 
Daniel Haskell, a man of energy, was elected 
president, and was shortly succeeded, in 1825, by 
the Rev. Willard Preston, of an amiable charac¬ 
ter, who again, in the next year, gave place to 
the Rev. James Marsh, under whose auspices the 
fame of the institution was to be largely in¬ 
creased. 



James Marsh, the scholar and philosopher, was 
born in Hartford, Vermont, July 19, 1794. His 
grandfather was one of the early settlers in the 
state, and its first lieutenant-governor. His father 
was a fanner; and it was amongst rural occupa¬ 
tions, for wMch he ever after entertained a long¬ 
ing, that the first eighteen years of the life of the 
future professor were passed. He was brought up 
to the nardy labor of the farm, and it was only 
upon the withdrawal of Ms elder brother from 


sixteen gradnates. Heniy Davis, who had been professor of 
lanffoages in Union College, succeeded to Atwater In 1810, and 
held the office till 181T. The Eev. Joshna Bates, of Dedham, 
Mass., was next chosen. He has since been succeeded by the 
Eev. Dr. Beiyainln Lahoree. The Institution has been well 
attended and has become enriched, from time to time, by va¬ 
rious important donations and bequests.-—Historical Sketch bv 
Professor Fowler. Am. Qnar. Beg. ix. 220-229. ^ 
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the college opportunities tendered to him, that 
he turned his studies in that direction. He was 
admitted at Dartmouth in 1813, where he pur¬ 
sued the ancient languages and literature with 
diligence; and where, under the influence of a 
religious excitement which took place at the col¬ 
lege, he became deeply devotional, which led to 
his entrance at the theological school at Andover. 
He passed a year there, and became a tutor in 
1818 at Dartmouth. After two years profitably 
spent in this way he returned to Andover, taking 
a visit to Oambiidge by the way, for the sake of 
a candid view of the studies he was prosecuting. 
His course at Andover was laborious. Abstemi¬ 
ous in diet, and frugal of his physical resources 
and the claims of society, he devoted aU his pow¬ 
ers to learning. One of the first fruits of these 
studies was an article on Ancient and Modern 
Poetry^ published in the hToi-th American Re¬ 
view for July, 1822, in which he e.vhibits the 
influences of Ohidstianity upon the later litera¬ 
ture. German literature had occupied much of 
his attention, and he prepared a translation of 
the work of Bellerman on the Geography of the 
Scriptures^ as he afterwards employed himself 
upon a version of Hedgewisch on the Elements of 
Chronology. His most important work in this 
way was his translation of Herder’s Spirit of Me- 
Irew Poetry., published in two volumes at Bur¬ 
lington, in 1833. 

From Andover he passed for awhile to the 
South, where he was engaged in the business of 
tuition in Hampden Sidney College, in Virginia, 
with Dr. Rice. He sometimes preached, though 
he had little fondness or aptitude for this “ acting 
in public,” as he called it at the time. Turning 
his thoughts to the North, an editorial connexion 
was planned with the Christian Spectator., a 
theologic-al review at New Haven, a post for which 
he wtis well qualified, but the plan was not cur¬ 
ried out. In 1824 he was formally appointed to 
a professorship in Hampden Sidney, and the same 
year was ordained a minister. His entire con¬ 
nexion with this college lasted but three years, 
when he was appointed to the presidency of the 
University of Vermont in 1826, a position which 
he entered upon and occupied tiU 1833, when he 
exchanged its duties for the professorship of Mo¬ 
ral and Intellectual Philosophy in the same insti¬ 
tution. He held this till his death, July 3, 1842, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

It is by his college labors and the philosophical 
ublications which they elicited, as well as by 
is noble personal influence i^on his pupils, that 
Dr. Marsh is best known. He was one of the 
first to revive attention in the country to the 
sound Christian philosophy advocated by Cole¬ 
ridge, and illnstrated in the Avritings of the old 
English divines, as distinguished from the later 
school of Locke. In the words of his faithful 
biographer, Professor Torrey,* “tlie prevailing 
doctrine of the day was, Understand, and then 
believe; while that which Mr. Marsh would set 
forth, not as anything new, but as the old doc¬ 
trine of the church from the earliest times, was, 
“Believe, that ye may understand,” “Such 
views,” said Marshy “ may not indeed be learned 
from the superficial philosophy of the Paleian and 


* ^Cemoir prefixed to the Bemahus, p. 91 


Caledonian schools; but the higher and more 
spiritual philosophy of the great English divines 
of the seventeenth century abundantly teaches 
them, both by precept and practice.” In accord¬ 
ance Avith these views he published in 1829 the 
first American edition o'* Coleridge’s Aids to Re¬ 
flection, as a book which answered his purpose, 
for Avhicb he wrote an able Preliminary Essay., 
addressed to “the earnest, single-hearted lovers” 
of Christian, spiritual, and moral truth. With 
the same view he edited a volume of Selections 
from the Old English Writers on Practical The- 
ology, Avhich contained Howe’s Blessedness of the 
Righteous, and Bates’s Four Last Things. 

His views of college study and discipline were 
those of a liberal-minded reformer, and were to a 
considerable extent adopted by the institution over 
which he presided. He held that the admission 
to colleges might be extended with advantage to 
those who could avail themselves only of a par¬ 
tial course; that a paternal discipline, based on 
moral and social influence, might be employed; 
that the liberty of the poAvers of the individual 
might be preserved under a general system of 
training; that additional studies might be prose¬ 
cuted by the enterprising: and that honors should 
be conferred on those only of real abilities and 
attainments. These were aU liberal objects; and 
as they were pursued with warmth and candor 
by Dr. Marsh, they gained him the respect and 
affection of the best minds among his students, 
who have now carried his influence into the walks 
of active life. 

In addition to the writings AA’-hieh Ave have 
mentioned. Dr. Mai*sh published in 1829 a series 
of papers in the Yerynont Chronicle^ signed “Phi- 
lopolis,” on Popular Education. He Avrote also 
for the Christian Spectator a review of Professor 
Stuart’s Commentary on the HebreAvs, in Avhich 
he did justice to the objects of the author. At 
the close of his life Dr. Mai’sh intrusted his manu¬ 
scripts to Professor Torrey of the Universiiy of 
Vermont, by whom in 1843 a volume of Remains 
was published with a Memoir. It contains the 
author’s college lectures on psychology, several 
philosophical essays, and theological discourses. 
He had projected and partially executed a System 
of Logic, and meditated a matured treatise on 
psychology. 

In 1883, on the retirement of Dr. Marsh from 
the presidency, the Rev. John Wheeler, of Wind¬ 
sor, Vermont, was appointed president. A sub¬ 
scription which had been projected for the 
benefit of the college was now completed, and 
the sum of tlurty thousand dollars obtained, 
which added largely to the practical efficiency of 
the institution. Other collections of funds have 
since been made, which have further secured its 
prosperity. 

During the administration of Dr. Wheeler, 
Professor Torrey succeeded Dr. Marsh in his 
chair of moral and intellectual philosophy, the 
Rev. Calvin Pease was elected professor of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and the Rev. W. G. 

T. Shedd professor of English literature. In 
1847 Professor George W. Benedict, a most 
tive supporter of the college welfiEire, resigned his 
seat as professor of chemisfry and natural lus- 
tory, after twenty-two yeais’ services to the in¬ 
stitution. . 
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President "WTieeler resigned in 1848, find •vras 
succeeded by tbe present incumbent, the Eev. 
"ViTortliington Smith, D.D., of St. Albans, Tt. 

On Oie 1st of August, lSo4, the semi-centen¬ 
nial annirersary of the University was celebrated 
at Burlington. 

A historical discourse was delivered by the 
former president, Dr. TVheeler, from which the 
material of this narrative have been mostly 
dra^vn. An oration, Our Lesson and our Work, 
or Spiritual Philosophy and Material Politics,” 
was pronounced by MV. James E. Spalding; a 
poem by the Eev. 0. G. YTheeler; while the asso¬ 
ciations of the Institution were recalled in the 
after dinner festivities, with an honest pride in 
the favorite philosophy of the University. 

In the course of the Ilistorical Address Dr. 
YTheeler gave the following sketch of the course 
of study projected by Dr. Marsh and his asso¬ 
ciates, for the institution. 

The principal divisions or departments of a 
course of collegiate study are set forth in the 
laws of the University. They are four: first, the 
department of English literature; second, the 
department of languages; third, that of the ma¬ 
thematics and physics; fourth, that of political, 
moral, and intellectual philosophy. Every year, 
during my personal connexion with the Univer¬ 
sity, the synopsis was carefully examined, always 
in reference to its practical execution, and com¬ 
monly in reference also to its tlieoretic excellence. 
How much this means and involves, few can un¬ 
derstand, who were not members of the faculty. 
If this coarse of study U carefully examined, it 
will be found to contain, perba])s, what no other 
course of collegiate study in the United States 
has so Mly attemxjted. It seeks to give a cohe¬ 
rence to the various studies in each department, 
so that its several parts shall present more or 
less the unity, not of an aggregation, nor of a juxta¬ 
position, nor of a merely logical arrangement, but 
of a natural development, and a growth; and 
therefore the study of it, rightly pui-sueil, would 
be a growing and enlarging process to the mind 
of the student. It was intended also, that these 
departments of study should have a coherence of 
greater or less practical nse with each other. 
The highest department, that of philosophy, it 
was intended, should be, now the oscillating 
nerve, that should connect the various studies 
tc^ther, during the analytical instruction in 
each; and now the embosoming atmosphere that 
should surround and interpenetrate the whole 
and each in its synthetical teachings. In philo¬ 
sophy the course b^n with crystallography— 
the lowest forni of organization—^and discussed 
the laws of all foims, that is, the geometry of all 
jnaterial existence. It proceeded to the laws of 
vegetable life, as the next highest; to the laws 
of animal life, that is to physiology, as the next; 
thence to psychology, and the connexion of the 
senses willi the inteUeot;—^thence to the science 
of logic—^the laws of the intellect,—^in the acqui¬ 
sition and in the communication of knowledge, 
that is, the laws of universal thought, as seen in 
language and grammar; and thence to metaphy¬ 
sics, as the highest and last fonii of speculative 
reasoning, or of contemplation. Within this pale 
it considered the spiritual characteristics of hu¬ 
manity, as distinguished from all other exist¬ 


ences. From this position moral science was 
seen to issue; the ground of the fine arts was 
examined and made intelligible ; tbe principles 
of political science, as grounded in the truths of 
reason, but realized under the forms of the un¬ 
derstanding, was unfolded, and natural and re¬ 
vealed religion was shown to open the path 
where reason had reached her termination, to 
glory, honor, and immortality.” 

CHAE3LES SPEAGUE 

Was bom in Boston, October 26, 1791. His fa¬ 
ther, a native of Hingham, Mass., where the fami¬ 
ly had lived for five generations, was one of those 
spirited Whigs of the Eevolution who engaged in 
the adventure of thi-O'wing overboard the tea in 
Boston harbor. His mother, Joanna Thayer of 
Brainfree, is spoken of for her original powers of 
mind and her influence in the development of her 
son’s talents. The latter was educated at the 
Franklin school at Boston, where he had tor one 
of his teachers, Lemuel Shaw, now the Chief-jus¬ 
tice of Massachusetts. By an accident at this 
time he lost the use of his left eye. At thirteen, 
he entered a mercantile house engaged in the im¬ 
portation of dry-goods; and in 1816, at the age 
of twenty-five, "formed a partnership with his em¬ 
ployers, Messrs. Thayer and Hunt, which was 
continued till 1820, when he became atelier in the 
State Bank. On the establishment of the Globe 
Bank in 1825, he was chosen its cashier, an office, 
the duties of which he has disohaiged with exem¬ 
plary fidelity to the present day. 

H^eok, another poetical cashier by the way, 
has sighed over this bank note world” and the 
visions of the romantic past, now that 

Hoble name and cultured land, 

Palace and park and vassal band. 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Eothschild or the Barings. 



But we may be contented with the change if 
bank offices produce many such poets. 

Sprague, says his recent biographer, Mr. Loring, 
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“ dares to acknowledge his homage to the Nine, 
in the very temple of the money changers; and 
enjoys, at the same time, the most favoring in¬ 
spirations of the former, and the unlimited confi¬ 
dence of the latter. The Globe Bank has never 
failed to make a dividend; and its cashier has ne¬ 
ver failed to be at his station on the very day 
when the books were opened for the purpose to 
this period.”* 

The poetical writings of Mr. Sprague, of which 
there has been a recent edition, published by 
Ticknor in 1850, consist of a series of theatrical 
prize addresses which first gave the poet celebri¬ 
ty ; a “ Shakespeare Ode” delivered at the Bos¬ 
ton theatre in 1828, at the exhibition of a ]:>ageaut 
in honor of the great dramatist; his chief poem, 
Curiosity^ delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard, in 1829; a centennial ode the 
following year on the celebration of the settle¬ 
ment of Boston, and a number of poems cliiefly 
on occasional topics, which the author’s care and 
ability have rendered of permanent interest. 

The dramatic odes are elegant polished com¬ 
positions, and possess a certain chaste eloquence 
which is a characteristic of all the author’s pro¬ 
ductions. 

Curiosity” is a succession of pleasing pictures 
illustrating this universal passion in the various 
means, low and elevated, taken for its gratifica¬ 
tion. The execution of the culprit, the pulpit, the 
fashionable preacher, the stage, the press, the 
learned pursuits of the antiquarian, the idle hu¬ 
mors of the sick chamber, the scandal and gossip 

social life; the inceutives and delights of fo¬ 
reign travel; the earnest seeking of the eye of 
faith into the mysteries of the future world:— 
these all pass in review before the reader, and ai’e 
touched with a skilful bund. 

The Centennial Ode is a warm tribute to the 
virtues of the PUgi-im Fathers, with an animated 
sketch of the progress of national life since. 

A civic Fourth of July Oration delivered in 
Boston in 1825, and an address in 1827, before 
the Massachusetts Society for the suppression of 
intemperance, are two vigorous prose composi¬ 
tions, published with the author’s poetical writ¬ 
ings. 

PBIZE PB010GDlE--aBCl'rKD AT TUB OPEHTXSG OP THE PABK THEA- 

TBB, 1&21. 

“Wlien mitred Zeal, in wild, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the fagot blaze, 

Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 

And Freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter 
roved, 

Faith raised her altars to the God she loved; 

Toil, linked with Art, explored each savage wild, 

The lofty forest bowed, the desert smiled; 

The startled Indian o’er the mountains flew. 

The wigwam vanished, and the village grew; 

Taste reared her domes, fair Science spread her page, 
And Wit and Genius gathered round the Sti^el 

The Stage I where Fancy sits, creative qneeu, 

And waves her sceptre o*er life's mimic scene; 

Where young-eyed Wonder comes to feast his sight. 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight— 

The Stage!—^tUat threads each labyrinth of the soul. 
Wakes laughter’s peal and bids the tear^^irop roU; 

♦ Handred Boston Oratow, p. 418. 


I That shoots at Folly, mocks proud Fashion’s slave, 
j Bncloaks the hypocrite, and brands the knave. 

I The child of Genius, catering for the Stage, 
i Rifles the wealth of every clime and age. 

1 He speaks 1 the sepulchre resigns her prey, 

[ And crimson life runs through the deeping clay. 

I The wave, the gibbet, and the battle-field, 

■ At his command, their festering tenants yield, 
j Pale, bleeding Love comes weeping from the toml 
> That kindred softness may bewail her doom; 

I Murder s dry bones, reclothed, desert the dust, 

I That after times may own his sentence just; 
j Forgotten Wisdom, freed from death’s embrace, 

I Reads awful le^soiisto another race; 

1 And the mad tyrant of some ancient shore 
! Here w'aims a world that he can curse no more. 

May this fair dome, in ela«ic beauty reared. 

By Worth be honored, and by Yiee be feared; 

May chastened Wit here bend to Virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image, and repeat her laws; 

And Guilt, that blumbeM o’er the saerej page 
Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the Stage! 

Here let the Guardian of the Drama sit, 

In righteous judgment o’er the realms of wit. 

Not liis the shame, with servile peuto wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate; 

To flatter fools, or Satire’s javelin dart, 

Tipped with a he, at proud Ambition’s heart: 

His be the nobler task to herald forth 
Young, blushing Merit, and neglected Worth ; 

To brand the page where Goodness finds a sneer. 
And lash the wi'etch that breathes the treason here! 

Here shall bright Genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 
Till high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken 
He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold Censure here to decent Mu’th shall bow, 

And Bigotry unbend his monkish brow. 

Here Toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge throw i 

And Beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 
Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep 
And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 

Each polished scene shall Taste and Truth approve. 
And the Stage triumph in the people’s love. 

AB,T. 

An Ode written for tTie Sixth TrienniaZ Festival cfdieMcmd' 
chusetta Oharilahle MecJuinio AesouUMon^ *1824. 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker’s wrath. 

An angel left her place in heaven, 

And crossed the wanderer’s suMess patln 
’Twas Ai*t! sweet Art! new radiance broke 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground, 

And thus with seraph voice she spoke— 

“ The Curse a Blessing shall be fouud.” 

She led him through the trackless wild. 

Where noontide sunbeam never blazed; 

The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled. 

And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 

Earth’s thousand tribes of living things. 

At Art’s eommnd, to him are given; 

The village grows, the city springs. 

And point their spires of mith to heaven. 

He rends the oak—and bids it ride^ 

To guard the shores its beau^ graced; 

He smites the rock—^qpheaved in pride. 

See towers of strengw and of taster 
Earth’s teeming oavefe ihea:reveal, 
lire bear^ bm l^nner oa the SBravo, 

He bids the moHal pojspn h^ 

And leaps iritimqptwit ek the grave. 
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He plucks the pearls that stnd the deep, 
Adturriug Beauty’s lap to fill; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 

And now mocks his Creator’s skilL 
'W'ith thoughts that swell his glowing soul. 

He bids the ore illume the page, 

And, proudly scorning Time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 

In fields of air he writes his name, 

Ajid treads the chambers of the sky; 

He reads the stars, and gnisps the flame 
That quivers round the Throne on high. 

In war renowned, in peace sublime, 

He moves in greatness and in grace; 

His power, subduii^g space and time. 

Links realm to realm, and race to race. 

THE TRAVCnLEE—^FHOM CtTEIOSITT. 

'Withdi'aw yon curtain, look within that room, 
"’fThere all is splendor, yet where all is gloom: 

Why weep that mother I why, in pensive mood, 
G-roup noiseless round, that little, lovely brood i 
The battledoor is still, laid by each book. 

And the harp slumbers in its eustomed nook. 

Who hath done this? what cold, nnjdtying foo 
Hath made this house the dwelling-place of woe? 
*ris he, the husband, father, lost in care, 

O’er that sweet fellow in his cradle there: 

The gallant bark that rides by yonder strand 
Bears him to-morrow from his native land. 

Why turns he, half unwillii'g, from his home. 

To tempt the ocean, and the earth to r(»am ? 

Wealth he can boast a miser’s sigh would hush. 

And health is laughing in that ruddy blush; 

Friends spring to greet him, and he has no foe— 

So honored and so blessed, what bids him go ?— 
His eye must see, his foot each spot must tread, 
Where sleep the dust of earth’s recorded dead; 
Where rise the monuments of ancient time, 

PiUar and pyramid in age sublime; 

The Pagan’s temple and the Churchman’s tower, 
War's bloodiest plain and Wisdom’s greenest bower; 
All that his wonder woke in school-boy themes, 

All that his fancy fired in youthful dreams: 

Where Socrates once taught he thirsts to stray. 
Where Homer pured his everlasting lay; 

From Virgil’s tomb he longs to pluck one flower. 
By Avon’s stream to live one moonlight hour; 

To pause where England “ garners up” her great, 
And drop a patriot’s tear to Milton’s fate; 

Fame’s living masters, too, he must behold, 

Whpe deeds shall blazon with the best of old; 
FTatious compare, their laws and customs scan. 

And read, wherever spread, the book of Man; 

For these he goes, self-banished from his hear^. 
And wrings the hearts of all he loves on earth. 

Tet say, shall not new joy those hearts inspire. 
When, gTOuping round the future winter fire. 

To hear the wonders of the world they burn, 

And lose his absence in his glad return ?— 

Return?—^alas! he shall return no more. 

To bless his own sweet home, his own proud shore. 
Look once again—cold in his cabin now, 

Heath’s finger-mark is on his pUid brow; 

Ho wife stood by, her patient watch to keep. 

To smile on him, then turn away to weep; 

Kind woman’s place rough mariners supplied. 

And shared the wanderer’s blessing when he died. 
Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear. 

His body to the deck they slowly bear; 

Even there the spirit that I sing is true. 

The crew look on with sad, but curious view; 

The setting sun flings round his farewell rays. 


O’er the broad ocean not a ripple plays; 

How eloquent, how awful, in its power. 

The silent lecture of death’s sabbath-hour 
One voice that silence breaks—^the pray er is said. 
And the last rite man pys to man is paid; 

The plashing waters mark his resting-place, 

And fold him round in one long, cold embrace; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o’er. 

Then break, to be, like him, beheld no more; 

Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep. 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 

ms HEOTHBBS. 

We are but two—^the others sleep 
Through Heath’s untroubled night; 

We are but two—0, let us keep 
The link that binds us bright! 

Heart leaps to heart—^the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same; 

That good old man—his honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim. 

We in one mother’s arms were locked— 

Long be her love repaid; 

In the same cradle we were rocked. 

Round the same hearth we played- 

Our boyish spoils were all the same. 

Each little joy and woe;— 

Let manhood keep alive the flame, 

Lit up so long ago. 

We are hut two—be that the band 
To hold us till we die; 

Shoulder to shoulder let us stand. 

Till side by side we lie. 

THE WnTGEn WOESHIPPEES. 

Addressed to tm Swallows ihoAflm into Hie Ghawncey Place 
(JliUTHih during Pimiie Service. 

Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to he forgiven. 

Why perch ye here, 

W'here mortals to their Maker bend? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 

Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 

Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderei’s of the upper deep. 

To you’t is given 

To wake sweet Hature’s untaught lays; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above, o’er the lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay, 

To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowds 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I’d bathe in yon bright cloud, 

And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

’Twere Heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On Nature’s charms to feed. 

And Nature’s own great God adora 
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Charles James Spragitb, a son of the preced¬ 
ing, has also written verses in a delicate vein of 
sentiment. One of these is entitled— 

THE EMPTY HOTTBE. 

“ This house to let!”—so long the placard said, 

I went across to see 
If it were dull, or dark, or comfortless, 

Or what the cause could be. 

The parlor was a pleasant little room; 

The chambers snug and light, 

The kitchen was quite neat and cheerful too, 
Although ’twas almost night. 

My mind was somewhat in a thoughtful mood. 

So on a broken, chair, 

I sat me down to moralize awhile 
Upon the silence there. 

How many changing scenes of life, thought I, 

This solitude recalls I 

Joy’s ringing laugh and sorrow’s smothered moan. 
Have echoed from these walls I 

Here in this parlor, jovial friends have met 
On many a winter’s night! 

Ripe ale has foamed, and this old rusty grate 
Sent forth a cheerful light 

Here stood the sofa, whereupon has wooed 
Some young and loving pair I 
Here hung the clock that timed the last caress. 

And kiss upon the stair I 

These chambers might relate a varied tale. 

Could the dumb walls find breath ; 

Of healthful slumber, and of wakeful pain— 

The birth-cry and the death. 

Some crusty bachelor has here, perhaps, 

Crept grumbling into bed; j 

Some phrensied Caudle desperately sought 
To hide his aching head. 

Some modest girl has here unrobed the charms 
Too pure for vulgar view; 

Some bride has tasted here the sweets of love,— 
And cui^tain lectures, too. 

This little studio has seen the toil 
Of some poor poet’s brain, 

TTia morn of hope, his disappointed day, 

And bitter night of pain. 

Or else some well paid preacher has wrouglit out 
His hundredth paraphrase; 

Or some old bookworm trimmed his lamp, to read 
The tale of other days. 

And what are they to whom this was a home I 
How wide have they been cast, | 

"Wlio gathered here around the social board. 

And sported in days past ? 

How many distant memories have turned 
To this deseited spot I 
Recalling errors and revi ving joys 
That cannot be forgot 1 

Young love may here have heaved its dying sigh. 
When angry words were spoken; 

Domestic tyranny may here nave reigned, 

And tender hearts have broken. 

Perchance some mother, as she passes by. 

May cast a lingering gaze 
Upon the scene of many a happier hour, 

The home of her young days. 

And what are they who next will fill this void 
With busy, noisy life ? 

Will this become a home of happy peace, 

Or one of wretched strife f 


In sober thought, I left the silent house. 

And gladly sought my own ; 

And when I passed next week, upon the door 
I saw the name of—^Brown. 

LYDIA H. SIfiOURYBY. 

Lydia Huntley, the daughter and only child of 
Ezekiel Huntley and Sophia Wentworth, was 
born at Horwich, Conn., September 1, 1791. 
Her father, who bore a part in the war of 
Revolution, was a man of worth and benevolence. 
His wife possessed those well balance^ unobtru¬ 
sive virtues of character which marked the Hew 
England lady of the olden time. 

Among the happiest influences attending the 
childhood of their daughter, was the cultivated 
society of Madam Lathrop, the widow of Dr. 
Daniel Lathrop, and the daughter of the Hon. 
John Talcott, of Hertford, who held fora succes¬ 
sion of years the office of Governor of Con¬ 
necticut. Mr. Huntley, having charge of her 
estate, resided with his separate family under her 
roof, and in that fine old mansion their child was 
born. Her precocity was exhibited in reading 
fluently at the age of three, and composing simple 
verses at seven, smooth in rhythm, and of an in¬ 
variable religious sentiment. As she grew older, 
she profited by the society of the distinguished 
visitors who sought the hospitable home; and 
received in addition every advantage of educa¬ 
tion which could then be obtained. 

When Miss Huntley was fourteen, she had tlie 
misfortune to lose her venerable friend, who died 
at the rip© age of eighty-nine. She continued 
her studies until her nineteenth year, when she 
put into execution a plan she had long contempla¬ 
ted, of engaging in the work of instruction. As¬ 
sociating herself with her most intimate friend, 
Zdiss Ann Maria Hyde, who sympathized warmly in 
her scheme, a school was opened for young ladles, 
and conducted with great success for two years. 

In 1814 Miss Huntley was induced to com¬ 
mence a select school at Hartford, under the 
auspices of influential relatives of her early friend, 
Ml’S. Lathi’op. Removing to that city, she be¬ 
came an inmate in the mansion of Mrs. Wads¬ 
worth, the widow of Colonel Jeremiah Wads¬ 
worth, a lady of high intellectual and moral 
worth. It was at the suggestion, and under the 
auspices of a son of this lady, Daniel Wadsworth, 
Esq., who had known Miss Huntley from her 
infancy, that a selection from her writings ap¬ 
peared in 1815. Moral Pieces in Prose and Yerse^ 
the title of Miss Huntley’s volume, affords a good 
indication to its contents, almost ^ of the short 
poems which it contains having a direct moral 
purpose in view. The prose essays are introduced 
by the remark, that they were addressed to a 
number of young ladies under her care,” and the 
writer, throughout the volume, seems to have had 
her vocation of teacher in view. A po«n on 
General St. Clair, “neglected and forgotten by 
his country, poor and in obscurity, bn one of 
AJl^hany mountains,” shows th^ srapathy with 
patriotic and national topioswhioh has character¬ 
ized her entire literary career. The volume was 
wen received, and led to the ahihoris engage¬ 
ment as a contributor to va^rions periodicals. 

In the summer of 131^ Huntley became 
the wife of Mr* Oharfeb jSjgoumey, athoroughly 
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educated and accomplislied merchant of Hartford. 
They removed to a beautiful rural residence over¬ 
looking the city, where they resided for nearly 
twenty years. 



Eesidence of Mrs. 8igoiime7, 


In 1823 Mrs. Sigonmey published TraiU of the 
A'borigines^ an historical poem, in five cantos. 
A collection of her miscellaneous poems was 
made about the same time in London, under the 
title of Lays from the West. In 1824 she pub¬ 
lished a volume in prose, A SJcetch of Gonueciimt 
Forty Tears Smce. These were followed in rapid 
succession hy Letters to Young Lad Us mCi Let¬ 
ters to Mothers^ a collection of poems.* and of prose 
tales, and Poetry for OTiildren. In 1836 Zinzen- 
dorff and Other Poe7hi,^ appeared. The opening 
and chief production of the collection introduces 
us to the beautiful vale of Wyoming, and after an 
eloquent tribute to its scenery and historic fame, 
to the missionary Zinzendora, doubly noble by 
ancestral rank and self-sacrificing labor, engaged 
in Ms missionary exertions among the ludians. 
We meet him striving to administer consolation 
by the couch of the dying chief; beneath the wide- 
spreading elm addressing the multitude on the 
subject of his mission, the welfare of their souls; 
at his quiet devotions in his tent, watched by as¬ 
sassins who bhi'ank back from their purpose as 
they saw the rattlesnake glide past his feet un- 
harmiug and unharmed, so calm and absorbed 
was the good man in his duty, the messengera of 
death returning to the grim savage prophet who 
had sent them on tlieir errand, with the reply, 
that the stranger was a god. The poem closes 
with thedeijarture of Zinzendorff at a later period 
from the infant city of Philadelphia, ijnd an elo- 
qnent tribute to missionary labor, combined wiiJa 
an exhortation to Christian union. 

The remaining poems are descriptive of natnral 
scenery, commemorative of departed friends, ver¬ 
sifications of scripture narratives, or inculoative 
of scripture truth, A warm sympathy with mis¬ 
sionary effort, and with philanthropic labor of 
every description, is manifest in all. 

In 1841 Pocahontas and Other PomnsX ap¬ 
peared, The Pocahontas is one of the longest 


* PliMcIphia, 1884,12mo., pp. 288. 
t New York, ISimo., pp. 800. 
t Kow Yorifc, liiino., pp. 284. 


(extending to fifty-six stanzas of nine lines each/ 
and also most successful of the author’s produc¬ 
tions. It opens with a beautiful picture of the 
vague and shadowy repose of iiatui'e, which the 
imagination conceives as the condition of the ]S"ew 
World prior to the possession of its shores by the 
Eastern voyagers. We have then presented the 
landing at Jamestown, and the woi*ship in the 
church quicldy raised by the pious hands of the 
colonists. The music which formed a part of 
their daily service of common prayer attracts the 
ear of the Indian, and thus naturally and beau¬ 
tifully brings Powhatan and his daughter on the 
scene. The rescue of Captain Smith is but 
slightly alluded to, the writer preferring to dwell 
upon the less hackneyed if not equally picturesque 
scenes before her, in the life of her heroine. We 
have her visit of waxmng to the English, her bap¬ 
tism, reception in England, marriage, quiet do¬ 
mestic life, and early death, all presented in an 
animated and sympathetic manner, fi’equently in¬ 
terrupted by passages of reflection in Mrs. Sigour¬ 
ney’s best vein. The remaining poems are simi¬ 
lar in character to the contents of the volumes 
already noticed. 

Pleasant Me^nories of Pleasant Lands^ published 
in 1843,* is a volume of recollections in prose 
and poetry, of famous and picturesque scenes 
vibited, and of hospitalities received during an 
Em*opean tour in 1840. The greater portion of 
the Memories” are devoted to England and Scot¬ 
land. The poems are descriptive, reflective, and 
occasionally in a sportive vein. During this so¬ 
journ in Europe, t-vvo volumes of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
poems were published in London. Among the 




gifts and tokens of kindness which greeted the 
author from various distinguished persons, was a 
splendid diamond bracelet from the Queen of the 
Erenoh. 

MyHis^ 'uoith other Ftehings and Sketches^ ap- 
_ \ 


* l2mo., pp. 868, 
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peared in 1S46. In 1848 a choice edition of the 
author’s miscellaneous poems was published, with 
illustrations from the pencil of Barley. In 1850, 
the death of her only son, and, with the exception 
of a daughter, only child, a youth of much promise, 
at the early age of nineteen, was followed by the 
publication of The Faded Hoi^e^ a touching and 
beautiful memento of her severe bereavement. 
Mrs. Sigourney has since published, The Wedtern 
SomCj and Other Foems^ and a graceful volume 
of prose sketches entitled, Fast Meridian, 

Mrs. Sigourney has been one of the most volu¬ 
minous of American female writers, having pub¬ 
lished from forty to fifty different volumes.* 

Her most successful efforts are her occasional 
poems, which abound in pas-^ages of earnest, well 
expressed thought, and exhibit in their graver 
moods a pathos combined with hopeful resigna¬ 
tion, characteristic of the mind trained by ex¬ 
ercise in self-knowledge and self-control. They 
possess energy and variety. Mrs. Sigourney’s 
wide and earnest sympathy with all topics of 
friendship and philanthropy is always at the 
service of these interests, while her command 
of versification enables her to present them with 
ease and fluency. 

rCTSIAN NAMES. 

** Hots’ can the red men be forgotten, while so many of our 
states and teriltories, bays, lakes, and rivers, are indelibly 
stamped by names of their giving? *’ 

Ye say they aU. have passed away, 

That noble race and brave. 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave; 

That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout, 

But their name is on your waters. 

Ye may not wash it out. i 

’Tis where Ontario’s billow 
like Ocean’s surge is curled, 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world. 

Where red Missouri bringeth 
Eich tribute from the west, 

And Eappahaniiock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast 

Ye say their cone-like cabins. 

That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have fled <away like withered leaves, 

Before the autumn gale, 


* The following Is a complete list of the titles of Mrs. Si¬ 
gourney’s works, in the order of their publicationMoral 
Pieces in Prose and Verse; 1815. Biography and Writings of 
A. M Hyde; 1816- Traits of the Aborigines: a Poem; 1823. 
Sketch of Connecticut; 1824 Poems; 1827. Biography of 
Females; 1829. Biography of Pious Persons; 1882. Evening 
Beading In History. iLetters to Young Ladies. Memoir of 
Phebe Hammond. How to be Happy; 1888. Sketches and 
Tales. Poetry for Children Select Poems. Tales and Essays 
for Children. Zinzendorff and Other Poems; 1884 History 
of Marcus Aurelius Autoniuus: 1^. Olive Buds; 1^. 
OirPs KeadingBook. Letters to Mothers; 1888. Boy’s Bead¬ 
ing Book; 1889. Bellglous Poems, Beligious Souvenir, an an¬ 
nual, edited hy Mrs. Sigourney, for 1889 and1840. Pocahontas 
and Other Poems; 1841. Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands. Poems; 18^. Child’s Book. Scenes in My Native 
Land; 1844 Poems for the Sea. Voice of Flowers. The 
Lovely Sisters; 1846. Myriis and Other Sketches. Weeping 
■Willow: 18^. Water Drops; 1847. Illustrated Poems; 184S 
T^irisper tea Bride; 1849. Letters to Pimils; 1^. Olive 
Leaves. Examples of Lifs and Death; 1$51* The Faded 
Hope. Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Newell Cock; 1852. The 
Western Hopae and Other Poems. Past, Meridian.- Sayings 
of the Little Ones, and Poems tar their Mothers; 1854 


But their memory liveth on your hilb, 

Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it. 

Within her lordly crown. 

And broad Ohio bears it. 

Amid his young renown; 

Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 

Aid bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 
Through all her ancient caves. 

Wiichuset hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 

And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart; 

Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 

Your mountains build their monument 
Though ye destroy their dust. 

Ye call these red-browed brethren 
The insects of an hour, 

Crushed like the noteless worm amid 
The regions of their power; 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, 

Ye break of faith the seal, 

But can ye from the court oi Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal ? 

Ye see their unresisting tribes, 

With toilsome step an<l slow, 

On through the trackless desert pass, 

A caravan of woe; 

Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf? 

His sleepless vision dim ? 

Think ye the souVs blood may not cry 
From that far land to him? 

POBTBY. 

Morn on her rosy conch awoke. 

Enchantment led the hour, 

And mirth and music drank the dews 
That freshened Beauty’s flower, 

Then from her bower of deep delight, 

I heard a young girl sing, 

“ Oh, speak no ill of poetry, 

For ’fcis a holy thing.” 

The sun in noon-day heat rose high. 

And on with heaving breast, 

I saw a weary pilgrim toil 
Uni>itied and unblest, 

Yet still in trembling measures flowed 
Forth from a broken string, 

“ Oh, speak no ill of poetry. 

For ’tis a holy thing.” 

’Twas night, and Death the curtains drew, 
’Mid agony severe, 

While there a willing spirit went 
Home to a glorious sphere. 

Yet still it sighed, even when was spread 
The waiting Angel’s wing, 

“ Oh, speak no 3l of poetry, 

For ’tis a holy tmng,” 

JAMBSTOWN panCTBOEL 

Yet, ’mid their cares, one hallowed i3pme they 
reared. 

To nurse devotion’s consecrated |la|ae; 

And there a wondering world of forests heard. 
First home in sdeobn J»e]^ovoh*s name; 
First temple to his aerviee, is^E*ge dear 
From strozur the alien’s tear, 

How swelled the iaered rong, in glad acclaim : 
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England, sweet motlier I many a fenrent prayer 
There poured its praise to Heaven for all thy love 
and care. 

And they who ’neath the vaulted roof had bowed 
Of some proud minster of the olden time, 

Or where the vast cathedral towards the cloud 
Reared its dark pile in symmetry sublime, 
While through the storied pane the sunbeam 
played, 

Tinting the pavement with a glorious shade, 

Xow breathed from humblest fane tbeir ancient 
chime: 

And iearaed they not, His presence sure might 
dwell 

With every seeking soul, though bowed in lowliest 
ceir? 

Yet not quite unadorned their house of prayer: 

The fragrant oifspring of the genial morn 
They duly brought; and fondly offered there 
The bud that trembles ere the rose is horn, 

The blue clematis, and the jasmine pale, 

The scarlet woodbine, waving in the gale, 

The rhododendron, and the snowy thorn. 

The rich magnolia, with its folii^e fair, 

High priestess of the flowers, whose censer fills the 
air. 

Might not such incense please thee, Lord of love ? 
Thou, who with bounteous hand dost deign to 
show 

Some foretaste of thy Paradise above, 

To cheer the way-worn pilgrim here below ? 
Bidd’st thou ’mid parching sands the flow’ret 
meek 

Strike its frail root and raise its tinted cheek, 

And the slight pine defy the arctic snow. 

That even the skeptic’s frozen eye may see ; 

On Nature’s beauteous page what lines she writes 
of Thee I 

What groups, at Sabbath mom, were hither led I 
Dejected men, with disappointed frown, 

Spoiled youths, the parents’ darling and their 
dread, 

From ca^es in the air hurled ruthless down, 

The sea-bronzed mariner, the warrior brave. 

The keen gold-gatherer, gaping as the grave ; 

Oft, ’mid these mouldering walls, which nettles 
crown, 

Stern breo^ have locked their purpose and been 
still. 

And contrite spirits knelt, to leam their Maker’s 
wilL 

Here, in his surplice white, the pastor stood, 

A holy man, of countenance serene, 

Who, ’mid the quaking earth or fiery flood 
Unmoved, in truth’s own panoply, had been 
A fair example of his own pure creed; 

Patient of error, pitiful to need, 

Persuasive wisdom in his thoughtful mien, 

And in that Teacher’s heavenly meekness blessed, 
Who laved his followers’ feet with towel-girded 
vest 

Music upon the breeze 1 the savage stays 
His flying arrow as the strain goes by ; 

He 8tar&! he listens! lost in deep amaze. 

Breath half-suppressed, and lightning in his eye. 
Have the clouds spoken f Do the spirits rise 
From his dead fathers’ graves, with wildering 
melodies ? 

Oft doth he muse, ’neath midnight’s solemn sky, 
On those deep tones, which, rising o’er the so(^ 

Bore forth, from hill to hill, the white man’s hymn 
toOod. 




LZFB'S XySNX2TO. 

Abide with ns, for it is now evening, and the day of life 
far spent’’ 

Bishop AimsEws 


The bright and blooming morn of youth 
Hath faded from the sky, 

And the fresh garlands of onr hope 
Are withered, sere, and dry ; 

O Thou, whose being hath no end, 

Whose years can ne’er decay. 

Whose strength and wisdom are our trust, 
Abide with us, we pray. 

Behold the noonday sun of life 
Doth seek its western bound, 

And fast the lengthening shadows cast 
A heavier gloom around. 

And all the glow-worm lamps are dead. 
That, kindling round our way, 

Gave fickle promises of joy— 

Abide with us, we pray 


Dim eve draws on, and many a friend 
Onr early path that blessed. 

Wrapped in the cerements of the tomb. 
Have laid them down to rest; 

But Thou, the Everlasting Friend, 
Whose Spirit’s glorious ray 
Can gild the dreary vale of death, 
Abide with us, we pray. 


THE EAHLT BLTTE-BIS1>. 

Blue-bird! on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou carol thus to me, 

** Spring is coming! Spring is here I ” 
SaVst thou so, my^ birdie dear ? 

What is that in misty shroud 
Stealing from the darkened cloud ? 

Lo I the snow-flake’s gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whitened ground, 

Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 

“ Spring is coming t Spring is here ’ ” 

Strik’st thou not too bold a strain? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain. 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky. 
With a black and threatening eye; 
Urchins by the frozen rill 
Wrap their mantles closer still; 

You poor man, with doublet old. 

Doth he shiver at the cold ? 

Hath he not a nose of blue ? 

Tell me, birdling—^tell me true? 

Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee. 
Rosy wreaths and revelry; 

Hast thou wooed some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 

Sung ■to her of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower ? 

Lured her with thy promise fair, 

Of a lot that ne’er knows care ? 
Pnthee, bird in coat of blue, 

Though a lover—^tell her true. 

Ask her, if when storms are long, 

She can sing a cheerful song ? 

When the rude winds rock the tree, 

If she’ll closer cling to thee? 

Then, the blasts that sweep the sky, 
Unappalled shall pass thee by j 
Though thy curtained chamber show. 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be. 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 
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TALK "WITH THE SEA, 

I said a moan, as I roamed alone, 

By the side of the solemn sea,— 

“ Oh cast at my feet which thy billows meet 
Some token to comfort me. 

*Mid thy surges cold, a ring of gold 
I have lost, with an amethyst bright, 

Thou hast locked it so long, in thy casket strong, 
That the rust must have quenched its light 

•* Send a gift, I pray, on thy sheeted spray, 

To solace my drooping mind, 

For Fm sad and grieve, and ere long must leave 
This rolling globe behind.” 

Then the Sea answered, “ Spoils are mine. 

From many an argosy, 

And pearl-drops sleep in my bosom deep. 

But naught have I there for thee I ” 

** Wlien I mused before, on this rock-bound shore, 
The beautiful walked with me. 

She hath gone to her rest in the clmrchyard s breast 
Since I saw thee last, thou sea I 
Restore! restore I the smile she wore, 

When her cheek to mine was pressed, 

Give back the voice of the fervent soul 
That could lighten the darkest breast! ” 

But the haughty Sea, in its majesty 
Swept onward as before, 

Though a smge in wrath from its rocky path, 
Shrieked out to the sounding shore— 

“ Thou hast asked of our king, a harder thing 
Than mortal e’er claimed before, 

For never the TV'ealth of a loving heart. 

Could Ocean or Earth restore.” 

JONATHAJST MATHEW WAINWRIGHT. 

J. M. Wainweight w«is born at Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land, February 24,1792. His father, an English¬ 
man by birth, had settled in America after the 
Revolution and married a daughter of Dr. May- 
hew, the celebrated clergyman in Boston of that 
era. His residence in England, at the time of his 
son’s birth, was not permanent, and the family 
not long after return^ to xAmerica. The future 
Bishop graduated at Harvard in 1812, and sub¬ 
sequently was Tutor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
that Institution, He early chose the Ministry of 
the Episcopal Church as his calling. When 
minister at Hartford, Ot., in 1819, he published 
Gliants^ adapted to the Eymm in the Morning 
and E^o&ning Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churchy and afterward, in 1828, issued a volume 
of Music of the Ghurch^ and again, in 1851, in 
conjunction with Dr. Muhlenberg, The Choir and 
Family Fsalter; a collection of the Psalms of 
David, with the Canticles of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer of the Episcopal service, arranged 
for chanting. He was always a devoted lover 
of music. When Malibran visited America, she 
sang on several occasions in the choir of Grace 
Church, with which Dr, Wainwright was long 
connected os pastor, in Hew York. His employ¬ 
ments in the official duties of his church were 
various. He left Hew York for a time to he 
Rector of Trinity Church, in Boston. When he 
was chosen Provisional Bishop of Hew York in 
1852, he was connected with Trinity Parish in 
the city. He would have been elected to that 
office in the previous year had he not cast his 
own vote against himself. He was indefatigahle 
in the duties of his Bishopric dorij^ the severe 
heats of 1854, and in tlie autmnn of that year, 


September 21, he died, prostrated by an attack 
of severe remittent fever. His chief literary 
works were two volumes of descriptive foreign 
travel, published in 1850 and the following year, 
after his return from a tour to the East, they 
bear the titles, The Pathways and Abiding 
Places of Our Lord^ illustrated in the Journal 
of a Tour through the Land of Promise and the 
Land of Bondage ; its Ancient Monuments and 
Present Condition^ being the Journal of a Tour 
in Egypt, The style is pleasing and flowing, and 
the devotional sentiment uniformly maintained. 
Dr. W. also edited for Mes&rs. Ai)pIeton two 
illiisti'ated volumes, The Women of the Blble^^ and 
Our Saviovr with Prophets and Apostles, 

Dr. Wainwright was engaged in a defence of 
Episcopacy, in a controveky with the Rev. Dr. 
Potts of the Presbyterian Church of Hew York, 
which grew out of a remark let fall by Ruins 
Choate, at the annual celebration of the Hew 
England Society, in Hew York, in 1843, in which 
the orator complimented a people who had planted 
“ a state without a king, and a church without a 
bishop.” At the dinner which followed. Dr. 
Wainwright, an invited guest, took exception to 
the saying, and was challenged to the contro¬ 
versy by Dr, Potts. 

The discourses published b}' Dr. W. were few. 
In 1829 he published a thin octavo of Sermons on 
Religious Education and Filial Duty, His 
social influence was great. Courtly and easy in 
his manners, and taking part in the active inter¬ 
ests of the day, he was universally kno'vvn, and a 
gener^ favorite in the city in which he resided. 
He assisted in the formation of the Univemty of 
the city of Hew Y'ork. His reading in the Church 
services was much admired, his voice being finely 
modulated, with a delicate emphasis. As a 
preacher his style was finished in an anaple rheto¬ 
rical manner. 

EHWnir 0, HOLLAISTD. 

Edwin" C. Holland, a lawyer of Charleston, S. 
C., published in 1814 a volume of Odes^ Eaval 
Songs^ and other occasional Poems, suggested for 
the most part by the war with England pending 
during their first publication in the Port Folio. 
His style is fluent, and occasionally somewhat too 
ornate and grandiloquent. One of the most 
spirited compositions is his prize poem— 

THE PILLAB OP GLOSY. 

Hail to the heroes whose triumphs have brightened 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name; 
Long shall their valour in battle that lightened. 

Live in the brilliant escutcheons of feme: 

Dark where the torrents flow. 

And the rude tempests blow. 

The stormy clad spirit of Albion raves; 

Long sh^ she mourn the day, 

When in the vengeful fray. 

Liberty walked like a god on the wavea 

The ocean, ye chiefs, (the region of glory. 

Where fortune has destined C!k)luiiibia to rmgn,) 
Gleams with the halo and lustre of story. 

That curl round the waves as the, scene of her 
feme: 

There, on its raging^ tide, 

Shall her pre^i^d ride, 

The bulwark of Reedoiniy pj^oteot^ by Heaven; 
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There shall her haughty foe 
Bow to her prowess low. 

There shall renown to her heroes be given. 

The pillar of ^lory, the sea that enlightens. 

Shall last till eternity rocks on its base; 

The splendour of Fame, its waters that brightens. 
Shall light the footsteps of Time in his race: 

TVide o’er the stormy deep, 

Where the rude surges sweep, 

Its lustre shall circle the brows of the brave; 
Honour shall give it light, 

Triumph shall keep it bright, 

Long as in battle we meet on the wave. 

Already the storm of contention has hurled, 

From the grasp of Old England, the trident of war; 
The beams of our stars have illumined the world. 
Unfurled our standard beats proud in the air: 
Wild glares the eagle’s eye, 

Swift as he cuts the sky, 

Marking the wake where our heroes advance; 
Compassed with rays of light, 

Hovers he o’er the fight; 

Albion is heartless, and stoops to his glance. 

-WILLIAM H. TIMEOD 

Was horn in Charle-ton, South Carolina, in 1792. 
In straitened circuinstances and of a limited edu¬ 
cation, and while following the trade of a me¬ 
chanic, he wrote verses which were received with 
fe,vor. His convei’sational abilities are also re¬ 
membered by his ixdends with pleasure. In the 
year 1S36 he Vent to St. Augnstine as the captain 
of a militia corps of Chai-leston, which had vo- 
limteered to garrison that town for a certain pe¬ 
riod against the attacks of the Indians. In this 
expedition he contracted, from exposure, a disease 
which resulted in his death two years after¬ 
wards. 

TO UAMtT. 

Harry! my little blue-eyed boy! 

I love to hear thee playing ueai'. 

There’s music in thy shouts of joy 
To a fond father’s ear. 

I love to see the lines of mirth 
Mantle thy cheek and forehead fair, 

As if all pleasures of the earth 
Had met to revel there. 

For gazing on thee do I sigh 
Tliat these most happy hours will flee, 

And thy full share of misery 
Must fall in life to thee. 

There is no lasting grief below, 

My Harry, that flows not from guilt— 

Thou ean'st not read my meaning now, 

In after times thou will 

Thou’lt read it when the churchyard clay 
Shall lie upon thy Other’s breast, 

And he, though dead, will point the way 
Thou shaJt be always blest. 

They’ll tell thee this terrestrial ball, 

To man for his enjoyment given. 

Is but a state of sinnil thrall 
To keep the soul from Heaven. 

l>oy 1 the verdure-crowned hills, 

The vales where flowers innumerous blow, 
The music of ten thousand rids, 

Will teU thee’t is not so. 

God is no lyTant who would spread 
t Unnuin.bered dainties to the eyes, 


Yet teach the hungering child to dread 
That toueldng them, he dies. 

Ko! all can do his creatures good 

He scatters lound with hand profuse— 

The only precept understood— 

“ Enjoy, but not abuse.” 

Henry Tirnrod, the son of the preceding, is a 
resident of the city of Charleston. His verses, 
which keep the promise of his father’s reputa¬ 
tion, have usually appeared in the Southern Lite¬ 
rary Messenger with the signature “ Aglaus.” 

THE PAST— A. PEAGMENT. 

To-day’s most trivial act may hold the seed 
Of future fruitfulness, or future dearth— 

Oh, cherish always every word and deed. 

The simplest record of thyself has worth. 

If thou hast ever slighted one old thought, 

Beware lest Grief enforce the truth at last— 

The time must come wherein thou shalt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past 

Not merely as a Warner and a Guide, 

“ A voice behind thee” sounding to the strife— 
But something never to be put aside, 

A part and parcel of thy present life. 

Not as a distant and a darkened sky 
Through which the stars peep, and the moonbeams 
glow— 

But a surrounding atmosphere whereby 

We live and breathe, sustained ’mid pain and woe. 

A Fairy-land, where joy and sorrow kiss— 

Each still to each corrective and relief— 

Where dim delights are brightened into bliss, 

And nothing wholly perishes but grief 

Ah me! not dies—no more than spirit dies— 

But in a change like death is clothed with wings— 
A serious angel with entranced eyes 
Looking to far off and celestial things. 

JOHN HOWABU PAYNE. 

The ancestoi’s of John Howabd Payne were men 
of eminence. His paternal gi'andfather was a ini- 
htaiy officer and member of the Provincial Assem¬ 
bly of Massachusetts; and Dr. Osborn, the author 
of the celebrated whaling song, and Judge Paine, 
one of the signers of tlie Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, were of the family. His lather was educated 
as a physician under General Warren, but soon 
abandoned the profession, owing to the unsettled 
state of affairs caused by the Revolution, and be¬ 
came a teacher, a calling in which he attained 
high eminence. Mr. Payne was the child of his 
second wife, the daughter of a highly res];)eoted 
inhabitant of the ancient village of East Hamp¬ 
ton, Long Island, where his tombstone bears 
the simple epitaph, “ An Israelite, indeed, in 
whom there was no guile.” The oft-repeated 
story is first told of him, that sending a present 
of cranberries to a fiuend in England, he received, 
with the news of their arrival, the information 
that the fruit “had all turned sour upon the 
way.” Payne’s father, after an unsuccessful mer¬ 
cantile venture, became a resident of East Hamp¬ 
ton, and the principal of the Clinton Academy, 
an institution of hi^h reputation tliroughout the 
island, which owed its foundation to the reputa¬ 
tion of Mr. Payne as a teacher. He afterwards 
removed to New York, where John Howard 
Payne was born June 9, 1792. He was one of 
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the eldest of nine children—seven sons and two 
daughters. One of the latter shared to some 
extent in his precocious fame. At the age of 
foui’teen, after eight days’ study of the Latin lan¬ 
guage, she underwent an examination hy the 
classical professors of Harvard College, and dis¬ 
played a remarkable skill in construing and pars¬ 
ing. She was afterwards highly distinguished as 
an amateur artist, and her literary compositions, 
none of which have been published, and corre¬ 
spondence, were said, by some of the best au&or- 
ities of the country, to have been ‘‘ among the 
most favorable specimens of female genius e^dst- 
ing in America.” Soon after Payne’s birth, his 
father accepted the charge of a new educational 
establishment in Boston, and the family removed 
to that city. Here our author first came before 
the public as the leader of a military association 
of schoolboys who paraded the streets, and be¬ 
came tlie town-talk. On one occasion of gene¬ 
ral parade, when drawn up in the common near 
the regular troops, they were formally invited 
into the ranks, and reviewed by the commanding 
officer, Major-General Elliott. TVe soon after 
hear of him on a scene which was a nearer ap¬ 
proach to that of his future fame. His father 
was highly celebrated as an elocutionist. A ner¬ 
vous complaint, by which the son was incapaci¬ 
tated for two or three years from severe study, 
was supposed to be benefited by exercises of this 
character. The pupil showed a remarkable apti¬ 
tude, and soon became a leader in the school 
exhibitions in soliloquy and dialogue. A Boston 
actor, ^ fresh firom the perfonnances of Master 
Betty in London, whose reputation was then world¬ 
wide, was so struck with the ability of Master 
Payne, that he urged his father to allow him to 
bring out the youth on the stage as the young 
American Roscius. The offer, much to the 
chagrin of its subject, was declined. He made 
his debut, however, in literature, becoming a 
contributor to a juvenile paper called the Ely, 
which was published by Samuel Woodworth, 
from the office where he worked as a printer’s 
boy. 


At this period, William Osbom, Payne’s eldest 
brother, a partner in the mercantile house of 
Forbes and Payne, died, and partly with a view 
of weaning him from the stage," the would-be 
Roscius was set to cramp his genius” among 
the folios of the counting-house of ilr. Forbes, 
who continued the business of tbe late firm, in the 
hope that Payne might ultimately fill the deceased 
brother’s place. He was, however, no sooner 
installed in the new post in hTew York, than he 
commenced the publication of a little periodical, 
entitled The Thespian Mirror. One “ Criti- 
cus” demurred to some of its statements and 
opinions, and the announcement in the Evening 
Post, that his communication would appear in 
the next newspaper, brought a letter to the 
editor from his juvenile contemporary, who, 
fearful of the anger of his relations, who were 
ignorant of his publication, besought the senior 
not to allow his incognito to be broken. Mr. 
Coleman invited Payne to call upon him, na¬ 
turally interested in a boy of thirteen, who 
was a brother editor, and, as he states in his 
paper of Jan. 3^ 1806, was much pleased with 
the interview. “His answers,” he says, “were 
such as to dispel all doubts as to any imposition, 
and I found that it required an effort on my part 
to keep up the conversation in as choice a style 
as his own.” Coleman’s object in making 
the incident pubfic, in spite of Payne’s objections, 
was to call attention to his remarkable merifs, 
and to create an interest in his career. In this 
he was so successfri, that a bene^'olent gentleman 
of this city, Mr. John E. Seaman, volunteered to 
defray the youth’s expenses at Union College. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and Payne took 
his departure for Albany in a sloop, in company 
with his Mend and kind adviser, Charles Brock- 
den Brown. He kept a journal of the tour, of 
which the following poetical fragment is all that 
has been preserved:— 

On the deck of the slow-sailing vessel, alone, 

As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave; 

It was night—and the moon mildly beautiful shone. 
Lighting up with her soft smue the quivering 
wave. 

So bevritchingly gentle and pure was its beam. 

In tenderness watching o’er nature’s repose. 

That I likened its ray to Christianity’s gleam. 

When it mellows and soothes without chasing our 
woes. 

And I felt such an exquisite mildness of sorrow, 
While entranced by the tremulous glow of the 
deep, 

That I longed to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 
And stayed there for ever to wonder and weep. 

At college he started a periodical, called The 
I^astwie^ which became very popular among the 
students. The busybodies, who had pe^^red 
Mm with their advice after Mr. Coleinan^ publi¬ 
cation in New York, continued their fevors to 
Mm at Schenectady, especially after the publica¬ 
tion of a Fourth of July ode, which was com¬ 
posed hy Payne, and sung by the studente in 
one of the churches. The huthor, as a joke, 
published an article in one of the Albany papers, 
berating himself after the mtoier of his critics, 
in round terms. It produced a sensation among 
hiq associate^ auaijiy of Tsvlioin. turned the cold 
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shoiilder upon Mm. The affair came to an issue 
at a supper party, where an individual gave as 
a toast ‘^The Critics of Albany,” and was, in 
common with the otlier carpers, satisfactorily 
nonplussed by Payne's quietly rising and return¬ 
ing thanks. 

Soon after Payne^s establishment at collie, he 
lost liis mother. The effect of this calamity on 
his father, already much broken by disease, was 
such as to incapacitate him for attention to Ms 
affairs, which had become involved, and Ms 
bankruptcy speedily follo\ved. In this juncture, 
the son insisted upon trjdng the stage as a means 
of support, and obtaining the consent of Ms 
patron and parent, made his first appearance at 



The Park Theatre. 


the Park Tlieatre as Young Norval on the even¬ 
ing of February 24, 1809, in Ms sixteenth year. 
The performance, like those of the entire engage¬ 
ment, was highly successful. A writer, who had 
seen Garrick and all the great actors since his 
day, said, “ I have seen Master Payne in Douglas, 
Zaphna, Solim, and Octavian, and may truly say, 
I think him superior to Betty in all. There vras 
one scene of Ms Zaphna, which exhibited more 
taste and sensibility than I have witnessed ance 
the days of Garrick. He has astonished every¬ 
body.”' 

From hTew York Payne went to Philadelphia, 
and afterwards tc» Boston, performing with great 
success in both cities. He also appem^ at Balti¬ 
more, Richmond, and Charleston, where Henry 
Placide, afterwards the celebrated comedian of 
the Park Theatre, gained his firet success by a 
capital imitation of Ms style of acting. 

On his return to Kew York, after these en¬ 
gagements, Payne yielded to the wishes of Ms 
fiimily by retiring from the stage, and started a 
circulating^ library and reading-room, the Athe- 
nseuni, winch he designed to expand into a great 
public institution. Soon after this, George Fre¬ 
derick Cooke anived in America. Payne, of 
course, became acquainted "with him, and was very 
kindly treated by the great tragedian, who urged 
him to tiy bis fortune on the London stage. 
They ajmeared once at the Park Theatre to¬ 
gether, Payne plapng Edgai* to Cooke’s Lear. 
Oftier joint performances were planned, but 


evaded by Cooke, whose pride was hurt at “ hav¬ 
ing a boy called in to support him.” The 
Athenmum speculation proving unprofitable, he 
returned to the stage. While playing an engage¬ 
ment at Boston, his father died. He afterwards 
played in Philadelphia and Baltimore. During 
Ms stay in the latter city, the printing-office of 
Ms friend Hanson, an editor, was attacked by a 
mob during the absence of its proprietor. ^ He 
offered his services, and rendered essential aid to 
the paper at the crisis, and kir. Hanson not only 
publicly acknowledged his services, but exeited 
himself in aiding his young friend to obtain the 
means to visit Europe. By the liberality of a 
few gentlemen of Baltimore this was effected, 
and Payne sailed from Heiv York on the seven¬ 
teenth of January, 1813, intending to he absent 
but one year. His first experience of England, 
where he arrived in February, was a brief im¬ 
prisonment in Liverpool, the mayor of that city 
having determined to act with rigor in the ab¬ 
sence of instructions from government respecting 
aliens. 

On arriving in London, he spent several weeks 
in sight-seeing before api>lying to the managers. 
By the influence of powerful persons to whom he 
brought letters, he obtained a hearing from Mr. 
Whitbread of Drury Lane, and appeared at that 
theatre as Douglas, the performance being an¬ 
nounced on the hills as by a young gentleman, 
“ his first appearance,” it being deemed advisable 
to obtain an unbiassed verdict from the audience. 
The debut was successful, and he was announced 
in the bills of his next night as “ Mr. Pa^me, from 
the theatres of Kew York and Philadelphia.” 
After playing a triumphant engagement, he made 
the circuit of the provinces, and, upon his return 
to London, visited Paris principally for tlie pur¬ 
pose of seeing Talma, by -whom he was most cor¬ 
dially received. Bonaparte returned from Elba 
soon after his arrival, and he consequently re¬ 
mained in Paris during the Hundred Days. He 
then repaired to London, taking with him a 
translation of a popular French melodi’ama, The 
Maid and the Magpie^ which he had made as 
an exercise in the study of the language with¬ 
out any view to representation. He was asked 
to play at Drury I^ne, hut by the influence of Mr. 
Ejnnaird,«one of the committee of stockholders 
who then conducted the management, his reap¬ 
pearance was postponed until a more favorable 
period of the tlieatrical season. Happening to he 
questioned about the famous new piece in Paris, 
Payne produced his version, and it was read by 
Mr. Kinnaird, who was so much pleased that he 
proposed to the translator to return to Paris for 
the purpose of watching the French stage, and 
sending over adaptations of the best pieces for the 
Drury Lane management, regretting, at the same 
time, that having engaged a translation of The 
Maid and the Magpie^ it was impossible to pro¬ 
duce Mr, Payne’s superior version. He accepted 
the proposal, but before Ms departure, Mr. Harris, 
the rivm manager of Covent Garden, purchased 
his manuscript of The Maid and the Magpie for 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Soon after his 
arrival, he sent over the play of Accusation^ so 
carefully prepared for the stage, that it was per¬ 
formed six days after its reception, and was suc¬ 
cessful. Payne remained steadily at work for 
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some months, sending over translations and drafts 
for cash to meet the heavy expenses incurred by 
his agency; but finding that the first were not 
produced, and the second not paid, returned to 
London to settle matters. Here the contract was 
repudiated by the management, on the ground 
that it was made by Atr. Kinnaird in his private 
capacity, and not as a member of the committee. 
In the midst of the controversy, Harris, the rival 
manager, stepped in and engaged Payne for Co¬ 
vent Garden at a salary of £300 for the season, to 
appear occasionally in leading parts, and look 
after the literary interests of the theatre, further 
remuneration being secured in the event of ori¬ 
ginal pieces or translations from his pen being 
produced. The arrangement lasted but one sea¬ 
son, difficulties springing up in the company with 
regard to the distribution of parts. Payne was 
repeatedly announced to appear in the tragedy 
of Adelgitha by Monk Lewis, in connexion with 
Miss O’Neil, and Messrs. Young and Macready, 
and was naturally desirous of taking part in so 
strong a cast, but the performance was postponed, 
as the appointed evening approached, by the 
indisposition ” of one or another of his col¬ 
leagues. Towards the close of the season he 
sprained his ankle, and so was prevented from 
appearing. On his recovery he was offered the 
parts in which Charles Kemble had appeared, a 
proposal which, not wishing to bring himself 
into direct comparison with an established favor¬ 
ite, and incur the charge of presumption from the 
])iiblio, he declined. This led to a rupture, and 
the close of the engagement with Harris. 

Released from this charge, Payne devoted him¬ 
self to a ti*agedy, which he had long planned, on 
the subject of irutus. It was designed for, and 
accepted by Kean, and produced by him at 
Drury Lane, December 4, 1818, with a success 
unexampled for years. In the height of its popu- 
lai'ity, the printer of the theatre made the author 
an offer fur the copyright, which was accepted. 
It was printed with "the greatest expedition, the 
manuscript being taken, page by page, from the 
prompter during the performanoo, to a cellar 
under the stage, where tlie author descending to 
correct the proofs, found to his surprise that 
august body, the Roman senate, busy, with their 
togas thrown over their shoulders, setting type.” 
The hurry necessitated a brief preface, but in it 
the author made a distinct avowal of his obliga¬ 
tions to the plays on the same subject, no less 
than seven in number, which had preceded his. 
‘‘I have had no hesitatioi),” ho says in it, “in 
adopting the conceptions and language of my 
predecessors, wherever they seemed likely to 
strengthen the plan which I had prescribed.” 
The play was published, and in spite of the 
avowal we have quoted, the cry of plagiarism 
was raised. A long discussion of the question 
ensued. “ .dSsohylus” and “ Viudex” maintained 
a long and angry controversy in the Morning 
Post, and many other periodicals were similarly 
occupied. Payne had been too long betbre the 
public not to have made enemies. He was 
assailed on all sides. One of the very proprietors 
who were making mon^ out of the piece, told 
him that the owners of Oumberland’s play of the 
Sybil, one of the seven predecessors of Brutus, 
intended to bring an action for the invasion of 


the copyright, and that an injunction on the per¬ 
formance of the play by the government, on the 
ground of the dangerous democratic sentiments 
it contained, was anticipated. 

He promptly disposed of these charges by 
notes, which produced emphatic disclaimers of 
the alleged designs by the publisher of Cumber¬ 
land’s works, and Sir William Scott, who was 
said to have suggested the injunction to his 
brother the Lord Chancellor. 

The dramatist met •with as harsh and unfair 
treatment within as without the theatre. The 
proceeds of the benefits, wliich were the stipu¬ 
lated sources of his remuneration, were reduced 
on various pretences; and the leading performer, 
whose popnlarity had received a powert'ul impulse 
from the run of the piece, presented a gold snuff¬ 
box to the stage-manager, but made no acknow¬ 
ledgment of his indebtedness to the author. At 
the suggestion of the actor, the dramatist wrote and 
submitted a second classic^ play, Yirginivs^ which 
was laid aside in favor of one on the same subject 
by a competitor, whose production was damned 
the fii’st night. Annoyed by these and similar 
mishaps, Mi\ Payne leased Sadlers’ Wells, a 
theatre then on the outskirts of the city, and be¬ 
came a manager. He produced several new 
])ieces, and appeared himself with success, but 
the situation and previous character of the house, 
and the interruption of the performances by 
deaths which occurred in the royal family, were 
obstacles which he could not surmount, and he 
retired at the end of the season sadly out of pocket. 

His next i>lay was Thcreae^ or \7he Orphan of 
Geuem^ ada]>ted from a French original, and pro¬ 
duced by Elli&ton, who had succeeded the com¬ 
mittee of Drury Lane as manager of that theati*e. 
It was very successful, but the author’s profits 
were impaired by the production of a pirated 
copy, taken down in shorthand during tlic per- 
Ibruiance of the original, at a minor theatre, and 
a rival version at Ooverit Garden. 

Payne next went to Paiis, in the interests of 
Elliston. Here he was visited by one Burroughs, 
who made a similar contract for the Surrey 
Theatre. Both proved bad paymasters, and Payne 
is said to have suffered much from actual want. 

Meanwhile, Charles Kemble became manager 
of Covent Garden, and applied, like his predeces¬ 
sors and rivals, to Payne for aid. He offered the 
new manager a number of manuscripts for £S30. 
The odd thirty was the value set opposite the 
piece afterwards called Glari, Kemble closed 
with the offer, and })roduced this piece, which, at 
his request, the author had converted into an 
opera. It made the fortune of every one promi¬ 
nently connected with it, except the usual excep¬ 
tion in these cases—^the autlior. It gained for 
Miss M. Tree (the elder sister of Mrs. Charles 
Kean), who fii*st sang Home, sweet Home,” a 
wealthy husband, and filled the house and the 
treasury. 

KOKBy BWBKT BOKB. 

’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam,^ 
Still, be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home; . 

'A charm fimm the skies seems to hallow it there, 
Which, go through the worfd, you’ll not meet else 
whera 
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Home, home. 

Sweet home! 

There’s no place like home— 

There’s no place like home. 

An exile from home, pleasure dazzles in Tain, 

Ah 1 give me mj lowly thatched cottage again; 

The birds singing sweetly, that came to my call— 
Give me them, and that peace of mind, dearer than 
a:L 

Home, home, dc 

Upwards of one hundred thousand copies of the 
song were estimated in 1832 to have been sold by 
the original publishers, whose profits, 'vvithin two 
years aB:er it was issued, are said to have amounted 
to two thousand guineas. It is known aU over the 
world, and doubtless, years after its composition, 
saluted its author’s ears in far oflc Tunis. He 
not only lost the twenty-five pounds which was 
to have been paid for the copyright on the 
twentieth night of performance, but was not 
even complimented with a copy of his own song 
by the publisher. Author and actor soon after 
made a great hit in Charles the Second, It be¬ 
came one of Kemble’s most favorite parts. The 
author sold the coi>yright for fifty pounds, one 
quarter of the average price paid for a piece of 
its length. 

Soon after this, Payne returned to London, on 
a visit to superintend" the production of his ver¬ 
sion of a French opera, La> Dame Blanche^ and 
started a periodical called The Opera Glass. Its 
publication was inteiTUpted by a long and severe 
illness. On bis recovery be found Stephen Price, 
with whom be bad bad difficulties in the Young 
Roscius days at the Park, vice EUiston, bank¬ 
rupt. Price still showed Payne the cold shoul¬ 
der, and soon followed Ellibton, with bis pockets in 
a similar condition. Charles Kemble held on, but 
with almost as much ill success. These gloomy 
theatrical prospects led to Payne’s return boiiie, 
in August, 1832. Soon after bib return be issued 
the prospectus of a periodical, with the fanciful 
title, Jam JeJian meaning the Goblet where¬ 

in you may behold the Cnvcerse. ‘‘ It is scarcely 
necessary to add,” says the prospectus, “ that the 
allusion is to that famous cup, supposed to possess 
the strange property of representing in it the 
whole world, and all the things which were then 
doing,—^and celebrated .iis Jami Jemsheed, the cup 
of Jemshud, a very ancient king of Persia, and 
which is said to have been discovered in digging 
the foundations of Perse]iolis, filled with the 
elixir of immortality.” The work was to appear 
simultaneously in England and the United States, 
and be contributed to by the best authors of both 
countries; to he the organ of American opinion in 
Europe, and of coiTect views of Europe in Ame¬ 
rica. It was to he published in weekly numbers, 
of tidrty-two octavo pages, at an annual subscrip¬ 
tion price of ten dollars. The affair never, how¬ 
ever, got beyond a prospectus of eight pages, of 
unusually magnificent promise even among the 
hopeful productions of its class. 

He contributed, in 1888, to the recently esta- 
bhshed Democratic Review, a number of prose 
papers, one of which contains his pleasant picture 
of East Hampton. During this period, while 
travelling in the southern states, he was arrested 
by some over-zealous soldiers belon^ng to the 


forces raised against the Seminoles, as a sym¬ 
pathizer with the enemy, and was not released 
until some days after. His amusing account of 
the occurrence went the rounds of the newspapers 
of the time. 

He not long after received the appointment of 
Consul at Tunis, where he remained a few years, 
and then returned to the United States. After an 
ineffectual solicitation for a diplomatic post more 
in accordance with his wishes, he accepted a re¬ 
appointment to Tunis. He died soon after, in 
1852. 

At the time of Payne’s return, in 1882, two 
long and interesting articles on his career were 
published in the Kew York hlirror, from the pen 
of his Mend Theodore S. Fay. We are indebted 
to these for our full account of Payne’s experi- 
1 ences with the London managers, a curious chap- 
1 ter of literary history, which could nt>t, without 
injury to its interest, have been compressed in 
closer limits. 

Our portrait is from an original and very hean- 
tifnlly executed miniature by Wood, and repre¬ 
sents the young Roscius about the period of his 
first histrionic triumphs. 

ODE. 

FortJie Thirty-First Anniversary of American 
Independence. 

Written as a College Exercise. 

When erst our sires tlieir sails unfurled. 

To brave the trackless sea, 

They boldly sought an unknown world. 
Determined to be free I 
They saw their homes recede afar, 

The pale blue hills diverge, 

And, Liberty their guiding star, 

They ploughed the swelling surge! 

Ho splendid hope tlieir wand’rings cheered. 

Ho lust of wealth beguiled;— 

They left the towers that plenty reared 
To seek the desert wild; 

The climes where proud luxuriance shone. 
Exchanged for forests drear; 

The splendour of a Tyrant’s throne, 

For honest Freedom here! 

Thongh hungry wolves the nightly prowl 
Around their log-hut took; 

Though savages with hideous howl 
Their wild-wood shelter shook; 

Though tomahawks around them glared,—- 
To Fear could such hearts yield ? 

Ho I God, for whom they danger dared, 

In danger was their snieldl 

When giant Power, witli blood-stiiined crest. 

Here grasped lus ^ory lance. 

And dared the warriors of the West 
Embattled to advance,— 

Our young Columbia sprang, alone 
(In God her only trust), 

I And humbled, with a sling and stone, 

I This monster to the dust! 

Thus nobly rose our greater Rome, 

Bright daughter of the skies,— 

Of liberty the hallowed home, 

Whose turrets proudly rise,— 

Whose sails now whiten every sea, 

On every wave unfurled; 

Foi-med to be happy, great, and free. 

The Eden of the world J 
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Shall we, the sons of valiant sires, 

Such glories tamely stain f 

Shall these rich vales, these splendid spires, 

E’er brook a monarch’s reign ? 

Ko I If the Despot’s iron hand 
Must here a sceptre wave, 

Kazed be those glories from the land, 

And be the land our grave I 

THE TOMB OP GENTTO. 

’Where the chilling north wind howls, 

Where the weeds so wildly wave. 

Mourned by the weeping willow, 

^Washed by the beating billow. 

Tics the youthful Poet’s grave. 

Beneath yon little eminence, 

Marked by the grnss-green turf, 

The winding-sheet his form encloses, 

On the cold rock his head reposes— 

Near him foams the troubled surf I 

Boars around” his tomb “ the ocean,” 

Pensive sleeps the moon-beam there! 

Naiads love to wreathe his urn— 

Dryads thither hie to mourn— 

Pairy music melts in air 1 

O’er his tomb the village vir^ns 
Love to drop the tribute tear; 

Stealing from the groves around. 

Soft they tread the hallowed ground. 

And scatter wild flowers o’er his bier. 

By the cold eaiiih mantled— 

Ail alone— 

Pale and lifeless lies his form: 

Batters on his grave the storm: 

Silent now his tuneful numbers, 

Here the son of Genius slumbers: 

Stranger! mark his burial-stone 1 

The author,'in a note, regrets that he has not 
space to in'^ert the music composed for these 
verses by Miss Eleanor Augusta Johnson, who, at 
the tender age of fourteen, has thrown into her 
valued complement to the poetry, a skid and 
expressiveness which, for one so young, may be 
regarded as little less than miraculous. 

JAMES TTATT. 

Was bom in Philadelphia August 19, 1793, and 
commenced the study of law in that city in 1811. 
At this period he saw something of Hiilitary life. 
In 1813 he was one of a company of volunteers, 
the Washington Guards, commanded by Condy 
Eaguct, Esq., afterwards United States Minister 
to Brazil, who entered the service of the United 
States and spent several months in camp, on the 
Delaware, watching the motions of a British fleet, 
performing all the duties of soldiers. At the close of 
that year he was commissioned a Third Lieutenant 
of Artillery, in the Second Eegiment, commanded 
by Colonel Winfield Scott, who about that time 
became a Brigadier-General. 

In the spring of 1814 he marched to the frontier 
with a company of artillery commanded by Captain 
Thomas Biddle, and joined the. army at Buffalo 
under General Brown, in which Scott, Eipley, and 
Porter were Brigadiers- In the battle of Chip¬ 
pewa he commanded a detachment from his com¬ 
pany, and had a fall share of that brilliant affair. 
He was in the battle of Lundy’s Lane (or Bridge- 
water), at Niagara, the siege of Fort Erie, and ^ 
the hid fightmg and severe service of that cam¬ 


paign, and was commended afterwards officially, 
as having rendered brave and meritorious ser¬ 
vices.” 

At the close of the war, unwilling to be inac¬ 
tive, Mr. HaH went to Washington and solicited a 
Midshipman’s warrant in the Navy, in the hope 
of going out in Decatur’s squadron against the 
AJgerines, but without success. Subsequently it 
was decided to send out with that expedition a 
bomb-vessel and some mortars to be used in the 
bombardment of Algiers, under the command of 
3Iajor Archer of the artillery; and our author had 
the honor of being selected as one of four young 
officers who accompanied him. He sailed in Sep¬ 
tember, 1815, from Boston in the United States 
Brig Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant Law¬ 
rence Eearney, now the veteran Commodore. 
The war with Algiers was a short one, and after 
a brief, but to him most delightful cruise in the 
Mediterranean, he returned at the close of the 
same year and was stationed at Newport, Ehode 
Island, and afterwards at various other ports until 
1818, when he resigned, having previously re¬ 
sumed the study of law at Pittsburgh, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, where he was then stationed, and been ad¬ 
mitted to the bar. 

In the spring of 1820, having no dependence 
but his own exertions, with great ardor and hope¬ 
fulness of spirit, and energy of purpose, he re¬ 
solved to go to a new country to practise his pro¬ 
fession where he could rise with the growth of 
the population; but allured in fret by a romantic 
ffisposition, a thirst for adventure, and a desire to 
see the rough scenes of the frontier, he went to Illi¬ 
nois, &en recently admitted into the Union as a 
State, and commenced practice at Shawneetown, 
and edited a weekly newspaper, called the UliTiois 
Gazette^ for which he wrote a great deal. The 
next winter he was appointed Circuit Attorney, 
that is public prosecutor for a circuit containing 
ten counties. 

In a reminiscence of these journejun^, which 
were to supply the author with that practical 
knowledge of the people of the west, and the 
scenes of genial humor which abound in his pages, 
he remarks—Courts were held in these counties 
twice a year, and they were so arranged as to time 
that after passing through one circuit we went 
directly to the adjoining one, and thus proceeded 
to some twenty counties in succession. Thus we 
were kept on horseback and travelling over a very 
wide region the greater part of our time. There 
was no other way to travel but on horseback. 
There were but few roads for carriages, and we 
travelled chiefly by bridle-paths, through unculti¬ 
vated wilds, fording rivers, and sometimes swim¬ 
ming creeks, and occasionally ‘ camping out.’ There 
were few taverns, and we ate and slept chiefly at 
the log cabins of the settlers. The office of pro¬ 
secuting in such a country is no smecure. Several 
of the counties in my circuit were bounded by the 
Ohio river, which separated them from Kentucky, 
and afforded facilities to rogues and ruffians to 
change their jurisdictions, which allured them to 
settle among us in great gangs, such as could often 
defy the arm of the law. We bad whole setd^ 
ments of counterfeiters or horse thieves with their 
sympathizers, where rogues could ch^ge names, 
or pass from house to skilfully as to 

elude deteciaon, and if detected, the whole 
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population were ready to rise to the rescue, i 
There were other settlements of sturdy honest | 
fellows, the regular backwoodsmen, in which ' 
rogues were not tolerated. There was, therefore, , 
a continual struggle between these parties, the | 
honest people trying to expel the others by the 
terrors of the law, and when that mode felled, I 
forming regulating companies and driving them } 
out by force. To be a public prosecutor among | 
such people requires much discretion and no 
small degree of courage. Vhenthe contest breaks [ 
out into violence, when arms are used, and a little : 
civil war takes place, tliere are aggressions on j 
both sides, and he is to avoid making himself a { 
party with either; -when called upon to prosecute . 
either he is denounced and often threatened, and 
it required calmness, self-possession, and some¬ 
times courage to enable him to do his duty, pre¬ 
serving his self-respect and the public confidence.”* 

Jh these cases Mr. Hall was a rigorous prosecu¬ 
tor, never flinching from duty, and on some occa¬ 
sions turning out himself and aiding in the arrest 
of notorious and bold villains. He served in that 
office four years, and obtained also a large prac¬ 
tice on the civil side of the court. He was then 
elected by the legislature Judge of the Circuit 
Court, the court having general original jurisdic¬ 
tion, civil and criminal. He presided in that court 
three years, when a change in the judiciary system 
took place, tlie circuit courts were abolished, and 
all the judges repealed out of office. At the same 
session of the legislature he was elected State 
Treasurer, and removed to Yandalia, the seat of 
government. This office he held four years, in 
connexion with an extensive law practice, and in 
connexion also with the editorship of the EUnoia 
Intelligencer^ a weekly newspaper, and of the i?- 
linois Monthly Magazine^ which he established, 
published, owned, edited, and for which he -wrote 
nearly all the matter—^tale, poem, history, criti¬ 
cism, gossip. 

In 1833 Mr. Hall removed to Cincinnati, his 
present residence, having lived in Illmois twelve 
years. He has since 1886 been engaged in finan¬ 
cial pursuits, having been at first the cashier of 
the Commercial Bank, and since 1853 tlie presi¬ 
dent of another institution bearing the same name. 

The series of Mr. Hall’s numerous publications 
commenced with his contributions to the Port 
Folio during the editorship of his brother, who 
took charge of that work. In 1820, when de¬ 
scending the Ohio, and afterwards during the 
early part of his residence in IDinois, Mr. Hall 
wrote a series of Letters from the West, which 
were published in the Port Folio. They were 
written in the character of a youth travelling for 
amusement, giving the rein to a lively fancy, and 
indulging a vein of levity and rather extravagant 
ffin. They were intended to be anonymous, but 
having been carried by a friend to England, unex- 
pecteffiy to the author appeared from the London 
press ascribed to “the Hon. Judge Hall” on the 
title-phge. The English reviews had their sport 
out of the apparent incongruity. They acknow¬ 
ledged a certain sort of ability about it, and con¬ 
fessed that the author wrote very good English; 


♦ 3t3x. Hall has rfven a pleasant sketdi of this time and region 
IntbepTe&ee to nis re'med edition of the Legends of the 
West, published by Putnam in 1853. 



but sneered at tlie levities, and asked the English 
public what tliey would think of a learned judge 
who should lay aside the wig and robe of office, 
and roam about the land in quest of “ black eyes” 
and “ rosy cheeks,” dancing at the cabins of the 
peasantry, and “kissing the pretty girls.” The 
mnerdble Illinois Judge they pronounced to be a 
“ sly rogue,” and wondered if the learned geiitlo- 
man was as tunny on the bench, &c. &c. The 
author never allowed the book to be republished. 

Mr. Hall’s subsequent literary productions may 
be classed under the heads of periodical literature, 
books written to exhibit the political and social 
character and statistics of the West, and an exten¬ 
sive series of works of fiction illustrating the ro¬ 
mance, adventure, and humor of the region. In 
1829 he edited and secured the publication of 
the Western Bowoenir, in imitation of the elegant 
annuals then in vogue. Half of the matter was 
written by himself. Though the appearance of 
the work suffered from mechanical defects, its 
spirit was admitted, and as a novelty it was quito 
successful. 

In October, 1830, Mr. Hall published the first 
nnmber of the Elinois Monthly Magazine at Van- 
dalia, which was also a novelty, and judging from 
the numbers before us, quite a creditable one. In 
the worth and elegance of its matter it would not 
be out of place now in any of the leading cities of 
the country. Then it was a free-will olfering of 
time, enthusiasm, and money (for the work was 
sustained by the author’s purse as well tis pen), to 
the cause of social improvement and refinement 
in a virgin state, the resources of which were as 
yet all to be developed. It was continued for two 
years, and served T^ell its liberal purposes. This 
work was followed by the Western Monthly Mor 
gamine, published at Oincinnati for three years 
from 1838 to 1836, and sustained by a large sub¬ 
scription. Like the former it was not only dili¬ 
gently edited but mostly written by Mr. Hall. 

A work of considerable magnitude, in which 
Mr. Hall soon engaged, involved vast labor and 
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original research. In connexion TV'ith Col. Tho¬ 
mas L. M’Kenney he undertook to edit and write 
A History and Biography of the Indians of North 
America, The work, a costly one, was to be 
illustrated by a series of portraits taken at Wash¬ 
ington by Eung, who had formed a gallery in the 
War Department of the various celebrated cMefe 
who visited the capital. It was proposed by CoL 
M’Keimey, who had been Commissioner for Lidian 
Affairs, to publish one hundred and twenty por¬ 
traits, with a memoir of each of the chieftains. 
The work appeared easy, but it was soon found 
sufficiently difficult to task the energies of Mr. 
Hall, upon whom the toil of composition fell, to 
the extent even of his accustomed diligence and 
pliant pen. The material which had been sup¬ 
posed to exist in official and other documents at 
hand had to be sought personally from agents of 
government, old territorial governors, and such 
original authorities as Grovernor Cas^, G-eneral 
Harrison, and othei*s. With the exception of a few 
facts from the expeditions of Long, Pike, and 
Schoolcraft, nothing was compiled from books. 
The testimony of actors and eye-witnesses was 
sought and sifted, so that the work is not only full 
of new and interesting facts but of a reliable cha¬ 
racter. 

The expensive style of this publication, a copy 
costing one hundred and twenty dollars, has con¬ 
fined it to the public libraidesorto the collections 
of wealthy persons. From the failure of the first 
publishers, the change of others, and the expen«i 0 
of the work, Messrs. M’Kenney and HaU, who 
were to have received half the profits, got little or 
nothing. 

In 1885 Mr. Hall published at Philadelphia two 
volumes of Sketches of History^ Life^ and Ma’i- 
ners in the West, and subsequently at Cincinnati, 
another pair of volumes entitled 7%$ West, its 
Soil, Surface, and Productions; Its Navigation 
and Commerce. The “Sketches” illustrate the 
social, the others the material characteristics of 
this important region. 

During the canvass between G-oneral Harrison 
and Van Buren in 1836 Mr. Hall published a life 
of the former, the materials of which he had pre¬ 
pared for the Sketches of the West.* It is a po¬ 
lished and interesting history. 

The several volumes of Mr. HalVs tales include 
the separate puhHcatious, The Legends of the 
West; The Border Tales; The Soldi&r^s Bride 
and other Tales; Ha/rpes Head, a Legend of 
Kentucky; The Wilderness and the Wa/r Path. 
Many of these first appeared in magazines and 
annuals. They are characterized by a certain 
amenity and ease of narrative, a poetic appre¬ 
ciation of the beauties of nature, and the gentler 
moods of the affections; while the author’s pleas¬ 
ing narrative has softened the rudeness without 
abating the interest of the Avild border strife. The 
Indian subjects are handled with peculiar deli¬ 
cacy ; the kindly sentiment of the author dwelling 
on their virtues, while his ima^nation is enkin¬ 
dled by their spiritual legends. His style, pure in 
sentiment and expression, may be aptly compared 
with the calm, tranquil aspect of his own Ohio 
river, occasionally darkened hy wild bordering 

♦ A Memoir of the Public ServioeB of WUIIain Henry Harri¬ 
son of Ohio. Philadelphia. 


i wood«, but oftener reflecting the beauty of the 
I azure heav^en. 

Several of Mr. Hall’s family have engaged in 
literature. His mother, Mrs. Sarah HaU, the 
daughter of Dr. John Ewing, 'wrote Conversations 
on the BQtle, which were republished abroad, and 
which have passed through several editions. She 
was a contributor to the Port Folio from the com¬ 
mencement and during the editorship of her son. 
A volume of her writings was edited and pub¬ 
lished by Harrison Hall in 1833, with a prefatory 
memoir by Judge Hall. She was born October 
80, 1760, and died April 3, 1830. 

John E. Hall, her eldest son, was bom Decem¬ 
ber, 1783. He was educated at Princeton, read 
law with Judge Hopkinson, was admitted to 
practice in 1805, and removed to Baltimore. He 
published the American Law Journal in Phila¬ 
delphia from 1808 to 1817. He was elected Pro¬ 
fessor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. He collected and arranged 
an edition of the British Spy, to wluch he contri¬ 
buted several letters much to the gratification of 
Wirt the author. When the Baltimore riot broke 
out in 1811, he was one of the party of Federalists 
who aided in defending Hanson’s house, and was 
one of the nine thrown on a heap as killed. He 
left Baltimore soon afterwards, removing to Phi¬ 
ladelphia, where he assumed the editorship of the 
Port Folio in 1806. The memoirs of Anacreon in 
that journal were from his pen. They were a re¬ 
production on this thread of narrative of Grrecian 
manners and customs, supposed to be written by 
Oritias of Athens, and the author was stimulated 
I to their composition by the approval of the poet 
I Moore, who was then creating a sensation in the 
! literary circles of Philadelphia. Mr. Hall was the 
' author of the life prefixed to the poems of his 
friend Dr. John Shaw, publis-hed in Baltimore in 
1810. In 1827 he edited 'with biographical and 
critical notes, The Philadelphia SoVinenir, a col¬ 
lection of fugitive pieces from the press of that 
city. The effitor’s part is written with spirit. In 
the same year was published in Philadelphia in an 
octavo volume, Memoirs ofEminmt Persons, with 
Portraits and Fac-Similes, written and in part 
selected hy the Editor of the Port Folio. In con¬ 
sequence of his declining health the Port Folio 
was discontinued in 1827. He died June 11, 
1829. His brother, Harrison Hall, publisher of 
the Port Folio, is the author of a work on Dis- 
, tilling, first published in 1815, which has received 
the commendation of Dr, Hare and other scien¬ 
tific men of the day. 

Dr. Thomas Miflain Hall, a younger brother, 
contributed poetry and some sdentifio arfioles to 
the Port Foho. In 1828 he embarked on board 
of a South American ship of war to which he was 
appointed stugeon. The vessel was never heard 
or after. 


80LXTXJDX. 

And what is salitude ? Is it the shade 
Where nameless terrors brood— 

The lonely dell, or hatmted glade. 

By gloomy phantasy arrayed f 
This is not solitode. 

For I have dared alone to pe&eA, 

In l^yhckKfs tartiaat iaood. 
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Among tlie mansions of the dead 
By nigiit, when others all had fled— 

Yet felt not solitude. 

And I have travelled far and wide, 

And dared by field and flood; 

Have slept upon the mountain side, 

Or slumbered on the ocean tide, 

And known no solitude. 

O’er prairies where the wild flowers bloom, 

Or through the silent wood, 

Where weeds o’ershade the traveller’s tomb, 

It oft has been my fate to roam— 

Y’et not in solitude. 

For hope was mine, and friends sincere. 

The kindred of my blood; 

And I could think of objects dear, 

And tender images would cheer 
The gloom of solitude. 

But when the friends of youth are gone, 

And the strong ties of blood 
And sympathy, are riven one by one, 

The heart, bewildered and alone. 

Desponds in solitude. 

Though crowds may smile, and pleasures gleam. 

To chase its gloomy mood, 

To that lone heart the world doth seem. 

An idle and a frightful dream 
Of hopeless sohtude. 

Do any feel for it ? They have the wiil 
To do a seeming good: 

But strangers’ kmdness hath no skill 
To touch the deeply seated ill 
Of the heart’s sohtude. 

pmSEE, THE FRENCH BAEBEE^S INDIAH AnVENTtrKB--FROM 

THE habk maip of ilunois.* 

fPierre, njcko is tfw of the village^ and is anosious to see 

the Winders of the utldemess, marries an Indian bride and 
proposes a stroU.} 

When our inclinations prompt us strongly to a 
particular line of conduct, it is easy to find reasons 
enough to turn the scale. Indeed, it is most usual 
to adopt a theory firs^ and then to seek out argu¬ 
ments to support ih Pierre could now find a host 
of reasons ui^ng him to instant wedlock with the 
Illinois maiden. And not the least were the advan¬ 
tages which would accrue to Father Francis, to the 
church, and to the cause of civilization. When he 
should become a prince, he could take the venerable 
priest under his patronage, encourage the spread of 
the true faith, cause his subjects to he civilized, and 
induce them to dress like Christians and feed like 
rationfd beings. He longed, with all the zeal of a 
reformer, to see them powder their hair, and abstain 
from the savage practice of eating roasted puppies. 

So he determined to marry the lady; and, having 
thus definitely settled the question, thought it would 
be proper to take the advice of his spiritual guide. 
Father Francis was shocked at the bare mention of the 
affair. He admonished Pierre of the sin of marry¬ 
ing a heathen, and of the wickedness of breaking 
his plighted faith; and assured him, in advance, 
that such misconduct would Iwing down upon him 
the severe displeasure of the church. Pierre thanked 
him with the most humble appearance of conyietion, 
and forthwith proceeded to gratify his own inclina¬ 
tion—^believing that, in the affair of wedlock, he 
knew what was for his own good quite as well os a 
holy monk, who, to the best of his judgment, could 
know very little about the matter. 


On the following morning the marriage took place, 
with no other ceremony than the delivery of the 
bride into the hands of her future husband. Pierre 
was as happy as bridegrooms usually are—^for his 
companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild 
black eye and an agreeable coimtenance. They 
were conducted to a wigwam, and installed at once 
into the offices of husband and wife, and into the 
possession of their future mansion. The females of 
the village assembled, and practised a good many 
jokes at the expense of the young couple: and 
Pierre, as well to get rid of these as to improve the 
earliest opportunity of examining into the mineral 
treasures of the country, endeavored, by signs, to 
invite his partner to a stroll—^intimating, at the 
same time, that he would be infinitely obliged to 
her if she would have the politeness to show him a 
gold mine or two. The girl signified her acquies¬ 
cence, and presently stole away through the forest, 
followed by the enamored hair-dresser. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the village, 
Pierre offered her his arm, but the arch girl darted 
away, laughing, and shaking her black tresses, 
which streamed in the air behind her, as she leaped 
over the logs and glided through the thickets. 
Pierre liked her none the less for this evidence of 
coquetry, but gaily pursued his beautiful bride, for 
whom he began to feel the highest admiration. Her 
figure was exquisitely moulded, and the exercise in 
which she was now engaged displayed its graceful¬ 
ness to the greatest advantage. There was a novelty, 
too, in the adventure, which pleased the gay-hearted 
Frencliman; and away they ran, mutually amused 
and mutually satisfied with each other. 

Pierre was an active young fellow, and, for a 
while, followed the beautiml savage wdth a credita¬ 
ble degree of speed; but, unaccustomed to the ob¬ 
stacles which impeded the way, he soon became fa¬ 
tigued. His companion slackened her pace when 
she found him lingering behind; and, when the 
thicket was more than usually intricate, kindly 
guided him through the most practicable places,— 
always, however, keeping out of his reach; and 
whenever he mended his pace, or showed an inclina¬ 
tion to overtake her, she would dart away, looking 
back over her shoulder, laughing, and coquetting, 
and inviting him to follow. For a time this was 
amusing enough, and quite to the taste of the merry 
barber; but the afternoon was hot, the perspiration 
flowed copiously, and he began to doubt the expe¬ 
diency of having to catch a wife, or win even a gold 
mine, by the sweat of his brow—especially in a new 
country. Adventurers to newly discovered regions 
expect to get things easily; the fruits of labor may 
be found at home. 

On they went in this manner, until Pierre, weaiied 
out, was about to give up the pursuit of his light- 
heeled bride, when they reached a spot where the 
ground gradually ascended, until, all at once, they 
stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive 
plain. ^ Our traveller had heretofore obtained par¬ 
tial glimpses of the prairies, but now saw one of 
these vast plains, for the first time, in its breadth 
and grandeur. Its surface was gently uneven; and, 
as he happened to be placed on one of the highest 
swells, he looked over a boundless expanse, where 
not a single tree intercepted the prospect, or relieved 
the monotony. He strained his vision forward, but 
the plain was boundless—^marking the curved line 
of its profile on the far distant horizon. The effect 
was rendered more striking by the appearance of 
the setting sun, which h^ sunk to the level of the 
farthest edge of the prairie, and seemed like a globe 
of fire resting upon the gi oundL Pierre looked 
around Mm with admiration. The vast expanse— 


* Published in the collection, Tho Wilderaess and the War- 
Path. 
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^lestitiite of trees, covered with tall grass, now dried 
by the summer’s heat, and exteMding, as :t seemed 
to him, to the western verge of the continent—ex¬ 
cited his special wonder. Little versed in geogra¬ 
phy, he persuaded himself that he had reached the 
western boundary of the world, and beheld the very 
spot where the sun passed over the edge of the great 
terrestrial plane. There was no mistake. He had 
achieved an adventure worthy the greatest captain 
of the age. His form dilated, and his eye kindled, 
with a consciousness of his own importance. Co¬ 
lumbus had discovered a continent, but he had tra¬ 
velled to the extreme verge of the earth’s surface, 
'beyond which nothing remained to be discovered. 
“ Yes,” he solemnly exclaimed, “ there is the end of 
the world I How fortunate am I to have approached 
it by daylight, and with a guide; otherwise, I might 
have stepped over in the dark, and have fallen— 
know not where I” 

The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, 
and was composedly waiting his pleasure, when he 
discovered large masses of smoke rolling upward in 
the west. He pointed towards this new phenome¬ 
non, and endeavored to obtain some explanation of 
its meaning; but the bride, if she undewtood his 
enquiry, had no means of reply. There is a language 
of looks which is sufficient for the purposes of love. 
The glance of approving affection beams expressively 
from the eye, and finds its way in silent eloq^uence 
to the heart No doubt that the pair, whose bridal 
day we have described, had already learned, from 
each other’s looks, the confession which they had no 
other common language to convey; but the inter¬ 
course of signs can go no fiirther. It is peifectly 
inadequate to the interpretation of natural pheno¬ 
mena : and the Indian maid was unable to explain 
that singular appearance which so puzzled her lover. 
But discovering, from the direction to which he point¬ 
ed, that his curiosity was strongly excited, the oblig¬ 
ing girl rose and led the way towards the west 
They walked for more than an hour. Pierre insen- | 
sibly became grave and silent, and his sympathizing 
companion unconsciously fell into the same mood. 
He had taken her hand, which she now yielded with¬ 
out reluctance, and they moved slowly, side by side, 
over the plain—she with a submissive and demure 
air, and he alternately admiring his beautiful bride, 
and throwing suspicious glances at the novel scene 
around him. The sun had gone down, the breeze 
had subsided, and the stillness of death was hanging 
over the prairie. Pierre began to have awful sensa¬ 
tions. Though bold and volatile, a something like 
fear crept over him, and he would have turned back; 
but the pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis 
in anticipation, prevented him. He felt mean—for 
no man of spirit ever becomes seriously alarmed 
without feeling a sense of degradation. There is 
something so unmanly in fear, that, although no 
bosom is entirely proof against it, we feel ashamed 
to acknowledge its influence even to ourselves. Our 
hero looked forward in terror, yet was too proud to 
turn back. Superstition was beginning to throw its 
misty visions about his fancy. He had taken a step 
contrary to the advice of his father confessor, and 
was in open rebellion against the church; and he 
began to fear that some evil spirit, xinder the guise 
of an Indian maid, was seducing him away to de¬ 
struction. At all events, he determined not to go 
much further. 

The shades of night had b^un to close, when they 
again ascended one of those elevations which swells 
so gradually that the traveller scarcely remarks 
them until he reaches the summit, and beholds, from 
a commanding eminence^ a boundless landscape 
spread before him. The veil of night, without con¬ 


cealing the scene, rendered it indistinct; the undula¬ 
tions of the surface were no lo’igerperceptible: and 
the prairie seemed a perfect plain. One pheiniiuenon 
astonished and perplexed him: before him the 
rairie was lighted up with a dim but supernatural 
rillianev, like that of a distant fire, while behind 
was the blackness of darkness. An air of solitude 
reigned over that wild plain, and not a sound re¬ 
lieved the desolation of the scene. A chill crept 
over him as he gazed around, and not an object met 
his eye hut that dark maid, who stood in mute pa¬ 
tience by his side, as waiting his pleasure; hut on 
whose features, as displayed by the uncertain light 
that glimmered on them, a smile of triumph seemed 
to play. He looked again, and the horizon gleamed 
brighter and brighter, imtil a fieiy redness rose 
above its dark outline, while heavy, slow moving 
masses of cloud curled upward above it. It was 
evidently the intense reflection, and the voluminous 
smoke, of a vast fire. In another moment the blaze 
itself appeared, fiist shootmg up at one spot, and 
then at another, and advancing, until the whole line 
of horizon was clothed in flames, that rolled around, 
and curled, and dashed upward, like the angry 
waves of a burning ocean. The simple Frenchman 
had never heard of the fires that sweep over our 
wide prairies in the autumn, nor did it enter into his 
head that a natui-al cause could produce an effect so 
terrific. The whole western horizon was clad in 
fire, and, as fiir as the eye could see, to the right and 
left, was one vast conflagration, having the appear¬ 
ance of angry billows of a fiery liquid, d^hing 
against each other, and foaming, and throwing flakes 
of burning spray into the air. There was a roaring 
soimd like that caused by the conflict of waves. A 
more temfic sight could scarcely be conceived; nor 
was it singular that an unpractised eye should be¬ 
hold in that scene a wide sea of flame, lashed into 
fury by some internal commotion. 

Kerre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror 
thrilled his souL His worse fears were realized in 
the tremendous landscape. He saw before him the 
lake of fire prepared for the devU and his angel& 
The existence of such a place of punishment he had 
never doubted; but, heretofore, it had been a mere 
dogma of faith, while now it appeared before him in 
its terrible reality. He thought he could plainly 
distinguish gigantic black forms dancing in the 
flames, throwing up their long misshapen aims, and 
writhing their bodies into fantastic shapes. Utter¬ 
ing a piercing shriek, he turned and fled with the 
swiftness of an ai-i’ow. Fear gave new vigor to the 
muscles which had before been relaxed with fatigue, 
and his feet, so lately heavy, now touched the 
ground with the light and springy tread of the an¬ 
telope. Yet, to hinoself, his steps seemed to linger, 
as if his heels were lead. 

The Indian girl clapped her hands and laughed 
aloud as she pursued him. That laugh, which, at 
an earlier hour of this eventful day, had enlivened 
his heart by its joyous tones, now filled him with 
terror. It seemed the yell of a demon—the trium¬ 
phant scream of hellish delight over the downfiill 
of his soiiL The dark maid of Illinois, so lately an 
object of love, became, to his distempered fancy, a 
minister of vengeance—a fallen angel sent to tempt 
him to destruction. A supematuril strength and 
swiftness gave wings to ms flight, as he bounded 
away with the speed of the of the desert; 

bnt he seemed, to himself to cmwl sluggishly, ^d, 
whenever he cast a glance betod, that mysterious 
girl of the prairie was lataghii^ at his heels. He 
tried to invc^e the saints, but^ ahtsl in the coniusioa 
of his mind, he could iwt reooUect the names of 
more than half ft doae% nor determine which was 
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tlie most STiitable one to be called upon in sucb an 
anomalous cjise. ArriTed at the forest, he dashed 
headlong through its tangled thickets. Neither the 
darkness, nor any obstacle, checked his career; but 
scrambling over fallen timber, tearing through copse 
and bnar, he held his way, bruised and bleeding, 
through the forest. At last he reached the village, 
staggered into a lodge which happened to be unoc¬ 
cupied, and sunk down insensible. 

The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon 
when Pierre awoke. The Indian maid was bending 
over him with looks of tender solicitude. She had 
nursed him through the silent watches of the night, 
had piEowed his head upon the soft plumage of the 
swan, and covered him with robes of the finest fur. 
She had watched his dreamy sleep through the long 
hours, when all others were sleeping, and no eye 
witnessed her assiduous care—had bathed his throb¬ 
bing temples with water from the spring, and passed 
her slender fingera through his nnglets, with the 
fondness of a young and growing affection, until she 
had soothed the unconscious object of her tenderness 
into a calm repose. It was her first love, and she 
had given her heart up to its influences with all the 
strength, and all the weakness, of female passion. 
Under other circumstances it might long have re¬ 
mained concealed in her own bosom, and have gra¬ 
dually become disclosed by the attentions of her 
lover, as the flower opens slowly to the sun. But 
she had been suddenly called to the discharge of the 
duties of a wife; and woman, when appealed to by 
the charities of life, gives fiill play to her affections, 
pouring out the treasures of her love in liberal pro¬ 
fusion. 

But her tenderness was thrown away upon the 
slumbering bridegroom, whose unusual excitement, 
both of body ai.d mind, had been succeeded by a 
profound lethargy. No sooner did he open his eyes, 
than the dreadful images of the night became again 
pictured u^wn his imagination. Even that anxious 
girl, who had hung over him with sleepless solicitude 
throughout the night, and still watched, dejected, by 
his side, seemed to wear a malignant aspect, and to 
triumph in. his anguish- He shrunk from the glance 
of her eye, as if its mild lustre would have withered 
him. Sue laid her hand upon his brow, and he 
writhed as if a serpent had crawled over his visage. 
The hope of escape suddenly presented itself to his 
mind. He rose, and rush^ wildly to the shore. 
The boats were just leaving the bank; his compa¬ 
nions had been grieved at his marrii^e, aud were 
alarmed when they found he had left the village; 
but Father Francis, a rigid moralist, and a stern man, 
determined not to wait for him a moment, and the 
little barks were already shoved into the stieam, 
when the haggard barber appeared, and plunged 
into the water. As he climbed the side of the near¬ 
est boat, he conjured his comrades, in tones of agony, 
to fly. Imagining he had discovered some treachery 
in their new allies, they obeyed; the oars were plied 
with vigor, and the vessels of the white strangers 
rapidly disappeared from the eyes of the asioniriied 
Hhni, who were as much perplexed by tihe abrupt 
departure, as they had been by the unexpected visit 
of their eccentric guests. 

JKeiTe took to his bed, and remained an invalid 
during the rest of the voyage. Nor did he set his 
foot on shore again in the new world. One glance 
at the lake of fire was enough for hin^ and he did 
not, like^ Orpheus, look back at the infernal regions 
flrom wMeh he had escaped. The party descended 
the Mississippi to the gulf of Meadeo, where, finding 
» ship destined for France, he took leave of hia com¬ 
panions, ftom whom he had carefully concealed the 
&ne coose of his alarm. During the passage across 


the Atlantic he recovered his health, and, in some 
measure, his spirits; but he never regained bis thirst 
for adventure, his ambition to be a marquis, or his 
desire to seek for gold. The fountam of rejuvenes¬ 
cence itself had no charms to allure him bacK to the 
dangerous wildernesses of the far west. On all these 
subjects he remained silent as the grave. One would 
have supposed that he had escaped the dominions 
of Satan imder a pledge of secresy. 

WILLIAM L. STONE. 

■William Leete Stone was bom at Esopus, in 
New York, in 1793, and was the son of the Rev. 
William Stone, a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
church. When quite young he removed to the 
western part of that state, where he assisted his 
father in the care of a farm, acquiring a fondness 
for agricnltiiral pursuits which he always re¬ 
tained. 

At the age of seventeen he left home; placed 
himself with Colonel Prentiss, the proprietor of 
the “Oooperstown Freeman’s Journal,” to learn 
the printing business; and from this time began 
to write newspaper paragraphs. In 1818 he be¬ 
came the editor of the “Herkimer American.” 
He nest edited a political newspaper at Hudson, 
then one at Albany, and then again one at Hart¬ 
ford in Connecticut. He at length, in the spring 
of 1821, succeeded Mr. Zachariah Lewis in the 
editorship of the “ New York Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser,” becoming at the same time one of its pro¬ 
prietors. He continued in charge of this till bis 
death, which took, place at Saratoga Stirings, Au¬ 
gust 15, 1844. 



Though an acknowledged political leader, Mr. 
Stone’s attention, during ids career as an editor, 
was very far from having been absorbed by the 
party contentions of the day. While residing at 
Hudson, besides the political journal, be edited a 
literary periodical styled the “ Lounger,” which 
was distinguished for sprigbtliness and frequent 
sallies of wit. Subsequently, he furnished a 
number of tales to the Annuals, some of which, 
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with additions, he republished in 1834, under Ihe 
title of Tale& and Sketches. Many of the charac¬ 
ters and incidents in these are historical, being 
founded on traditions respecting the revolutionary 
or colonial history of the United States. 

In 1832, he published his Letters on Masonry 
and AntirMasonry; then followed Mathim and 
his Impostures^ a curious picture of an instance 
of gross but remarkable religious delusions, 
which occurred in the state of bTew York; and in 
1836, a volume entitled Ups and Downs in the Life 
of a Gentleman.^ intended as a satire on the fol¬ 
lies of the day, although the main facts stated 
actually occurred in the life of an individual well 
known to the author. 

It has been stated that the parents of Mr. Stone, 
during his early childhood, removed to western 
Mew York. This section of country was at that 
time in fact, though not in name, an Indian Mis¬ 
sion Station—^so that in his very boyhood their 
son became well acquainted -with the Indians of 
our forests, and his kindness of manner and off¬ 
hand generosity won his way to their favor. To 
this it may be owing, that at an early period of 
his life he formed the purpose of gathering up 
and preserving what remained concerning the 
traits and character of the “ Red Men” of Amenca, 
intending to connect with an account of these, 
an authentic history of the life and times of the 
rominent individuals who figured immediately 
efore the Revolution, more especially of Sir 
William Johnson, 

The amount of labor thus bestowed, and the 
success with which he found his way to dusty 
MSS. or gained knowledge of the invaluable con¬ 
tents of old chests and rickety trunks stowed 
away as lumber in garrets, and almost forgotten 
by their owners, was remarkable. Still more 
noteworthy was the happy facility with which he 
would gain access to the heai*ts of hoary-headed 
and tottering old men, and bring them to live 
over again their early days of trial and hardships 
—gleaning quickly and pleasantly, desirable infor¬ 
mation from those who alone could communicate 
what he wished to hear. The result was an 
amount and variety of material which could 
scarcely be estimated, for he had the habit of sys- 
tematimng the retentiveness of a powerful memo¬ 
ry by a time-saving process entirely his own, 
and the very arrangement of his MSS. and books 
assisted this process, so that his library served 
him a double purpose. 

In,the course of these investigations he obtained 
an intimate acquaintance with the early annals 
of the country, and became a repository of facts 
in American and Revolniionary history. 

His predilections in this particular department 
were doubtless cultivated by bis father, who when 
a mere boy left colle^ hafi and classics to shoul¬ 
der his musket, and fight the battles of his coun- 
try- 

While foUowing out Ms main design, the mate¬ 
rials coHeoted enabled him to give to the public 
several works on the general subject with which 
they were connected. These W6i*e the Memoirs 
of Joseph Brant., in 1888: a Memoi/r qf Bed 
Jacket., in' 1841; the Life of Uncos., and the 
Mtstory of Wyoming. He had oomplet^ the 
ooftlectlon and arrangement of materials for 
his more extended *work, the history'of Sir Wil¬ 


liam Johnson, was ready to devote himself to its 
execution, and had already advanced to three hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages and upwards, when he was 
called to give up his earthly labor. 

When it is remembered that the investigations 
just referred to, and the volumes which resulted, 
were accomplished at the same time with the 
editorship of a leading daily paper in our com¬ 
mercial metropolis, and that he acted up to his 
own exalted views of the power, infiueuce, and 
responsibility of the press, as an organ of good or 
evil, it may be safely asserted that his industry 
was untiring. 

The character of Mr. Stone could not be fully 
presented without mentioning his sympathy with 
those who were struggling in life, and how readily 
a word of kindness was written or spoken, or his 
purse opened for their assistance. The ingenuous¬ 
ness, transparency, and freshness of character, 
which he always retained, often shone forth with 
great beauty amid scenes and in circumstances 
little likely to elicit them. 

From his early youth Mr. Stone’s motives of ac¬ 
tion were elevated. He was a firm, decided, and 
consistent Christian. The religious enterprises 
and benevolent associations of the day com¬ 
manded his earnest efforts in their behaJfi The 
Colonization Society, from first to last, found in 
him a steadfast supporter. The cause of Educa¬ 
tion lay near his heart, and to it he gave his ener¬ 
gies, and spared not even his decaying strength. 

SEPTET EOWE SCHOOLCEAFT 

Is the descendant of a family identified with tne 
early border life of America. His first ancestor in 
the country, James Oalcraffc, for so the name was 
written then, c<ame from England fresh from the 
campaigns of Marlborough. He settled in Albany 
County, Mew York; was a land surveyor and 
schoolmaster, which latter vocation led to the 
popular change of his name. He died at the age 
of one-hundred-and-two in the Otter Creek region, 
in the present state of Yermont. His children 
were variously distributed in Canada, on the Sus- 
quehannah, and in the state of Mew York. One 
of them, John, was a soldier nndor the command 
of Sir William Johnson. His son Lawrence was 
in Fort Sfcanwix during the siege, and was the 
first volunteer to go forth to the relief of the brave 
Herkimer. He served through both wars with 
England, and died in 1840 at the age of eighty- 
four, with a high reputation for woi*th and inte¬ 
grity. His son, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, was 
bom in Albany county, 28th March, 1793. He 
received there, in the town of Quilderland, a good 
education from the schoolmasters of the region, 
but appears mainly to have instructed himself 
his tastes leading him in his youth to a know¬ 
ledge of poetry and languages, With which he 
connected the study of mineraJo^. At fifteen he 
began writing for the newspapers. His first work 
was a treatise on Vitreology., published in Utica 
in 1817, a subject to which he was led Ms fe- 
fcber’s superintendence of the rfaasf ni^ufe<toe. 
The next year he travelled tO'fe Ifisrissippi and 
made a miner^ogioal survey Of the Lead ffines of 
Missouri, of which he phbl&M a report in 1819, 
His narrativie or Of this tour, published in 

1820 in Lettres Bepoeitory 
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at 15'ew York, is marked by a vein of unaffected 
simplicity and enthusiasm which has always been 
characteristic of the author. It was republished 
in London in Sir Bichard Phillips’s collection of 
Voyages and Travels; and has been lately reissued 
by the author in an enlarged form with the title, 
Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region 
of the OzarTc Mountains of Missouri and Arkan¬ 
sas^ which were first tratersed Ig DeSoto in 1541. 
Ilis next tour was in 1820, under the auspices of 
Monroe’s administration, accompanying G-eneral 
Cass in his survey of the copper regions, and ex¬ 
ploration of the Tipper Mississippi. He published 
an account of this in a Marratixe Journal of Tra¬ 
vels from Detroit to the Source of the Mississippi 
Rker, In 1831 he journeyed to Chicago, exa¬ 
mining the Wabash and Illinois Bivers, and pub¬ 
lished as the result his Trarsels in the Central 
Rortions of the Mississivpi Talley. In 1822 he 





rial Legislature from 1828 to 1833. He procured 
the incorporation of the Michigan Historical So¬ 
ciety in 18*28, and in 1832 founded the Algic 
Society at Detroit. The titles of his publications 
at this time will show his zeal in the promotion 
of his favorite topics, urged both in prose and 
verse.* He made a grammar of the Algonquin 
language. Mr. Du Ponceau translated two of Ms 
lectures before the Algic Society on the gram¬ 
matical structure of the Indian language into 
French, for the National Institute of France. 

In 1833 he was chosen by the Indian and War 
Department to conduct a second expedition into 
the repon of the Tipper Mississippi. This he ac¬ 
complished snccessiuUy, establishing his lasting 
geographical reputation by the discovery of the 
head waters of the river in Itasca Lake. His ac¬ 
count of the journey was pnhlished in an octavo 
volume by the Harpers in 1834; Marratwe of am 
Expedition to Itasca Lake^ the actual source of 
the Mississippi River. In 1889 his Algic Re¬ 
searches appeared in ITew York, a collection of 
Indian tales and legends, mytholo^c and allegoric. 
It is the working of one of the finest veins of the 
author's numerous aboriginal studies. The le¬ 
gends preserved in this and other of Mr. School¬ 
craft’s writings show the Indians to have possessed 
an unwritten literature of no little value in both a 
poetical and humorous aspect. There is much 
delicacy in the conception of many oJ* these tales 
of the spirits of earth and air, with a genuine 
quaintness showing an affinity with the fairy sto¬ 
ries of the northern races of Europe. 

In bringing these curious traditions to light, 
valuable as an historical index to the character of) 
the tribes, as well as for their invention, Mr. School¬ 
craft is entitled to grateful recollection for his 
pioneer labors. He was the fii’st to challenge at¬ 
tention to tMs department of national literature; 
and without his poetical interest in the subject 
very much of the material he has preserved would 
probably have perished. Mr. S., too, is a poet in 
his own right, the list of Ms writings numbering 
several productions in verse, chiefly relating to 
the Indians or the scenery of the west. 

In 1841 Mr. Schoolcraft removed his residence 
to ITew York and took part in the proceedings of 
the Ethnological Society. The next year he vi¬ 
sited England and the continent, and was present 
at the meeting of the British Association at Man¬ 
chester. On his return he was employed by the le¬ 
gislature of Hew York, in 1846, to takea census of 
the Six Hations, the results of which investigation 
were published in his Rotes on the Iroquois^ an 
enlarged edition of which appeared in 1847. In 
1845 Mr. S. commenced the publication of a col¬ 
lection of Indian literary material with fibe title, 
Oneota^ or Characteristics of the Red Race of 
America; reissued in 1848 with the title, I%e 
Indian in his Wigwam. 


Slmwood. 

received the appointment of Agent for Indian Af¬ 
fairs on the Horth-west Frontiers, tajdng up his 
residence at Michilimaekinaok, where he conti¬ 
nued to reside for nearly twenty years, occupying 
Mmself diligently with studying the Indian lan¬ 
guages and history, and improving the condition 
of me tribes. He was a member of the Territo¬ 


The Eise of the 'West, or e Prospect of the MSsslfesippl 
Talley. A Poem. 1837. Detroit; G-. L.’Whitnoy; pp. 20.— 
Indian Melodies. New York: Elam Bliss, 1880; pp, 62, 8vo.— 
A Discourse before the Michigan Historical Society in 1881. 
Detroit Whitney, up. 59.—Outline of the Natural History of 
Michigan, a lecture delivered before the Detroit Lyceum in 
1881. Detroit—The Influence of Ardent Spirits on the Con¬ 
dition of North American Indians, ib.—An Address before 
the Alrfc Society, ib.—The Man of Bronze, or Porfcraltorea 
of Indian Character, delivered before the AI^o Society at it$ 
annual meeting In 188A—Iosco, or the Vale of Noma. De¬ 
troit ; 1388.—Eeport on Indian aflhiis in 16^. Ib. 
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One of the most interesting of the author’s pub¬ 
lications (in Philadelphia, 1S51) is his Personal 
Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the 
Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers; with 
brief notices of passing enents^facts^ and opiniom^ 
1812 to 1842.* This book is written in the form 
of a diary, and has the flavor of the time, with its 
motley incident on the frontier, with Indian 
chiefs, trappers, government employes, chance 
travellei’3, rising legislators, farmers, ministers of 
the gospel, all standing out with more or less of 
individuality in the formative period of the coun¬ 
try. No man was, then and there, so humble or 
so insignificant as not to be of importance. With 
an instinct for the poetry of the past, and a vigi¬ 
lant eye for the present and the future, Mr. 
Schoolcraft has einployed his pen in writing down 
legend, noting anecdotes of manners, chronicling 
personalities, recording adventure, and describing 
nature—the result of which is a picture which 
will grow more distinct and valuable with time, 
when the lineaments of this transition age—^the 
closing period of the red man, the opening one of 
the white—^will survive only in this and similar 
records. 

The latest literary employment of Mr. School¬ 
craft is his preparation, under a resolution of the 
government, of the series of five quarto volumes, 
printed in a style of great luxury, and illustrated 
by the pencil of Lieutenant Eastman, entitled 
Ethnological Researches respecting the Red Man 
of America. Information respecting the History.^ 
Condition., and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States. The comprehensive plan of 
this work covers a wide range of subjects in the 
general history of the race; their traditions and 
associations with the whites; their special anti¬ 
quities in the several departments of archaeology in 
relation to the arts; their government, manners, 
and customs; their physiological and ethnological 
peculiarities as individuals and nations; their in¬ 
tellectual and moral cultivation; their statistics 
of population; their geographical position, past 
and present. The work, gigantic as it is, is 
mostly from the pen of Mr. Schoolcraft; hnt it 
also contains nmnerous important communica¬ 
tions from government officials and others relating 
to the topics in liand.t 

Mr. Schoolcraft has been twice married; in 
1823 to a daughter of Mr. John Jpbnston, an Irish 
gentleman, who married the daughter of W'abo- 

*To this la prefixed “Sketches of the Life of Henry E. 
Schoolcrafta careful narrative, ftom which the facts of this 
notice have been derived. 

t In addition to the works we have mentioned, Mr. School¬ 
craft has published Cyolopeedia Indiaensls, a specimen number. 
New York : Platt & Peters, 1842.—Alhalla, the Lord of Talla¬ 
dega, Xb. Wiley & Putnam. 1848. pp. 116.—Report on 
Aboriginal Names, and the Geographical Terminology of New 
York. J7.>. Van Norden. 1845, pp 43.—An Address at Au¬ 
rora, Cayuga County, New York,’ before an association of 
young men for investigating the Iroquois history. Auburn, 
1846, pp 85.—Historical Considerations on the Siege of P<Hrt 
Stanwix in 1T7T, delivered before the New York Historical So¬ 
ciety New York: Van Norden. 1546, pp.29. Plan for in¬ 
vestigating American Ethnology. Ib. Jenkins, 1846, pp. IS.— 
An Address before the New York Historical Society on the In¬ 
centives to the study of the early period of American History. 
Xb. Van Norden. 184T,pp. 88.—Notices of Antique Earthen 
Vessels from Florida. Xb, 1847, pp. 15.—Literature of the In¬ 
dian Languages. Washington: C. Alexander. 1848, pp. 28. Mr. 
S. has also been a contributor to most of the periom^ of the 
ootmtry, Including Sllliman’s Joumal, the North American Re¬ 
view, the Democratic Review. Helderbetgla: or the apothe¬ 
osis of the Heroes of the Anti-Rent War-«poem. Albany, N,Y. 
1855. 8vo.pp.54. 


I jeeg, an Indian chief. This lady, with whom he 
I passed the whole of his frontier residence in Mi- 
; ehigan, died in 1842. In 1847 he married Miss 
! Mary Howard of Beaufort, South Carolina. Be¬ 
ing deprived by a partial paralysis of tlie ready 
use of his hand, his wife acts as his amanu¬ 
ensis. Beyond his confinement to his room this 
difficulty has not affected his health, while it has 
concentrated his attention, never relaxed, still 
more on his literary pursuits. It is satisfactory to 
see a pioneer in a branch of science and investi¬ 
gation not usually very highly rewarded by the 
public, thus pursuing—^under the auspices and 
wnth the resources of Government—^the studies 
commenced nearly half a century before. 

THE WHITE STOXE CANOE—PBOK THE TALES OP A WIGWAM. 

There was once a very beautiful young girl, who 
died suddenly on the day she was to have been mar¬ 
ried to a handsome young man. He was also brave, 
but his heart was not proof against this loss. From 
the hour she was buried, there was no more joy or 
peace for him. He went often to visit the spot where 
the women had buried her, and sat musing there, 
when, it was thought, by some of his friends, he 
would have done better to tiy to amuse himself m 
the chase, or by diverting his thoughts in the war¬ 
path. But war and hunting had both lost their 
charms for him. His heart was already dead within 
him. He pushed aside both his war-club and his 
bow and aiTOWs. 

He bad heard the old people say, that there was a 
path that led to the land of souls, and he deter- 
! mined to follow ii He accordingly set out, one 
morning, after having completed his preparations for 
the journey. At first he hardly knew which way to 
go. He was only guided by me tradition that he 
must go south. For a while, he could see no change 
in the face of the country. Forests, and hills, and 
valleys, and streams had the same looks, which they 
wore in his native place. There was snow on the 
groTind, when he set out, and it was sometimes seen 
to be piled and matted on the thick trees and bushes. 
At length, it began to diminish, and finally disap¬ 
peared, The forest assumed a more cheerful appear¬ 
ance, the leaves put forth their buds, and before he 
was aware of the completeness of the change, he 
found himself surrounded by spring. He had left 
behind him the land of snow and ice. The air be¬ 
came mild, the dark clouds of winter had rolled 
away from the sky; a pure field of blue was above 
him, and as he went he saw flowers beside his path, 
and heard the songs of birds. By these signs he 
knew that he was going the r^bt way, for they 
agreed with the traditions of his tribe. At length 
be spied a path. It led him through a grove, then 
up a long and elevated ridge, on tiie very top of 
which he came to a lodge. At the door stood an old 
man, with white hair, whose eyes, though deeply 
I sunk, bad a fiery brilliancy. He had a long robe of 
' skins thrown loosely around his shoulders, and a staff 
' in his hands. 

The young Ohippewayan be^n to teR his story; 
but the venerable chief arrested him, before he had 
j proceeded to speak ten words. “Ihpeeaq>ectedyou,” 
he replied," and had just risen to bid you w^come to 
my abode. She, whom you seek, passed hew but a 
few days since, and being fetigned with her journey, 
rested herself here. Enter my lodge and be seated, 
and I will then aatiafy your enqmneg, and give you 
directions for your joum^frbin this point.’^ Having 
done they boto issu<pd focAh to the lodge door. 

" You see j<wa6rgul;^’'6aid he^ *andthe widestretoh- 
ing blue piki^ beyond. the land of souls. You 
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stand npon its borders, and my lodge is the gate of 
entrance. But you cannot take your body along. 
Leave it here vrith your bow and arrows, your bun¬ 
dle and your dog. You will find them safe on your 
return,” So saying, he re-entered the lodge, and the 
freed tra-veller bounded forward, as if his feet had 
suddenly been endowed with the power of wings. 
But all things retained their natural colours and 
shapes. The woods and leaves, and streams and 
lakes, were only more bright and comely than he had 
ever witnessed. Animals bounded across his path, 
with a freedom and a confidence which seemed to 
teU him, there was no blood shed here. Birds of 
beautiful plumage inhabited the groves, and sported 
in the waters. There was but one thing, in which 
he saw a very tmusual effect He noticed that his 

g issage was not stopped by trees or other objects. 

e appeared to walk directly through them. They 
were, in fact, but the souls or shadows of material 
trees. He became sensible that he was in a land of 
shadows. "V^Tien be had travelled half a day’s jour¬ 
ney, through a country which was continually be¬ 
coming more attractive, he came to the banks of a 
broad lake, in the centre of which w.is a large and 
beautiful island. He found a canoe of shining white 
atone, tied to the shore. He was now sure that he 
had come the right path, for the aged man had told 
him of this. There were also shining paddles. He 
immediately entered the canoe, and took the paddles 
in his hands, when to his joy and surprise, on turn¬ 
ing round, he beheld the object of his search in ano¬ 
ther canoe, exactly its counterpart in every thing. 
She had exactly imitated bis motions, and they were 
side by side. They at once pushed out from shore 
and began to cross the lake. Its waves seemed to 
be rising and at a distance looked ready to swallow 
them up; but just as they entered the wliitened edge 
of them they seemed to melt away, as if they were 
but the images of waves. But no sooner was one 
wreath of foam passed, than another, more threaten¬ 
ing still, rose up. T^us they were in perpetual fear; 
and what added to it, was Ae clearness of the water, 
through which they could see heaps of beings who 
had perished before, and whose bones lay strewed 
on ihe bottom of the lake. The Master of Life had, 
however, decreed to let them pass, for the actions of 
neither of them had been bad. But they saw many 
others struggling and sinking in the waves. Old men 
and young men, males and females of all ages and 
ranks were there; some passed, and some sank. It 
was only the little children whose canoes seemed to 
meet no wavea At length, every difiieulty was 
gone, as in a moment, and they both leapt out on the 
happy island. They felt that the very air was food. 
It strengthened and nourished them. They wan¬ 
dered together over the blissful fields, where every¬ 
thing was formed to please the eye and the ear. 
There were no tempests—^there was no ice, no chilly 
winds—one shivered for the want of warn 
clothes: no one suffered for hunger—^no one mourned 
for the dead- They saw no graves. They heard of 
no wars. There was no hunting of animals; for the 
air itself was their food. Q-ladly would the young 
warrior have renudned there for ever, but he was 
obliged to go back for his body. He did not seetlie 
Master of Life, but be beard his voice in a soft 
breeze: “ Go back,’' said this voice, “ to the land from 
whence you came. Your time has not yet come. 
The duties for which I madeyou, and which you are 
to perform, are not jet finished Return to your 
pwple,_ and accomplish the duties of a good man. 
You will be the ruler of your tribe for many days. 
The rules you must observe, will be told you by my 
messenger, who keeps the ^ate. When he surren¬ 
ders back, your body, he will tell you what to do. 


Listen to him, and you shall afterwards rejoin the 
spirit, which you must now leave behind. She is 
accepted and will be ever here, as young and as 
happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows.” When this voice ceased, the narrator 
awoke. It was the fancy work of a dream, and he 
was still in the bitter land of snows, and hunger, 
and tears. 

' WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

Owes its name and original foundation to a sol¬ 
dier of the old French War, Colonel Ephraim 
1 Williams, once a valiant defender of the region 
in which it is situated. He was a native of the 
I state, born in 1715 at bTewton, and in early life 
, was a sailor, making several voyages to Europe, 

I and engrafting a knowledge of the world on his 
! naturally vigorous powers of mind. He visited 
I England, Spain, and Holland. In the war with 
France from 1740 to 1748 his attention was 
turned to military life, and he served as a captain 
' in a FTew England company raised for the service 
; against Canada. On the conclusion of peace he 
received from the General Court of Massachusetts 
a grant of two hundred acres of land in the town 
of Hoosac, with the command of the Forts Hoo- 
sao and Massachusetts, frontier posts, which then 
afforded protection from the Indians to the set¬ 
tlers of the fertile districts around and below. 

On the breaking out of the war anew in 1765 
he had command of a regiment for the general 
defence, which was ordered to join the forces 
then raising in New York by General Johnson 
against the French. On his way to the army 
he made, on the 22d July, 1755, his will at Al¬ 
bany, by which he bequeathed his property in 
Massachusetts as a foundation “for the support 
of a free-school in a township west of Fort Mas¬ 
sachusetts ; provided the said township fall witli- 
in Massachusetts, after running the line between 
Massachusetts and New York, and provided the 
said township, when incorporated, be called Wil- 
liamstown.” 

Proceeding with a large body of soldiers in tlie 
following autumn, September 8, l756, to attack 
the advanced guard of Dieskau’s invading force, 
the party was entrapped in an ambuscade in the 
neighborhood of Lake George, when Colonel "Wil¬ 
liams fell, mortally wounded by a musket ball in 
the head. 

His bequest for the purposes of education seems 
to have grown out both of his respect for learning 
and his affection for the settlers, among whom 
his military life was passed. He was of a warm, 
generous disposition, with a winning ease and 
politeness; and though he was not much indebted 
to schools for his education, is S£dd to have had a 
taste for books, and cultivated the society of men 
of letters.* 

By the will of Colonel Williams his executors 
were directed to sell his lands, at their discre¬ 
tion, within five years after an established peace, 
and apply tlie interest of the proceeds, witli 
that of certain bonds and notes, to the purposes 
of the free-school. The lands were sold, the 
money loaned, and the interest again invested till 
1785, when an act of the legislature was pro¬ 
cured incorporating a body of trustees of the 

* Ma«s. Hist OolL, Elrst Series, vlli 47. 
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donation of Ephraim Williams, for maintaining a 
free-school in Williamstown.” William Williams 
was elected president, and the Rev. Seth Swift, 
treasurer.*** Additional funds were solicited, and 
in 1788 a committee was appointed to erect a 
school-house, which, completed in 1790, is now 
the West college ’’ building of the institution. A 
good choice was made of a preceptor in the Rev. 
Ebenezer Fitch. This scholar and divine, who 
was to bear a prominent part in the establish¬ 
ment of the college, was born at Canterburj", 
Oonnecticnt, September 26, 1756. He received 
his degree at Yale in 1777, and passed two yeai's 
at Hew Haven as a resident graduate. He then 
was school teacher for a year in Hew Jersey, and 
from 1780 till 1783 was tutor in Yale College. 
An interval of mercantile business followed, in 
the course of which he visited London, again re¬ 
turning to Yale, as tutor, from 1786 to 1791, the 
year of his engagement at Williamsto%vn. With 
this preparation he opened the free-school in 
October, ^vith John Lester as assistant. Two de¬ 
partments were organized—a grammar-school or 
academy, with a college course of instruction, and 
an English free-soliool. In 1793 the school, by 
an act of the legislature, became Williams Col¬ 
lege, ^^dth a grant from the state treasury of four 
thousand dollars for the purchase of books and 
philosophical apparatus. To the old trustees were 
added the Rjv. Dr. Stephen West, Henry Yan 
Sehaack, the Hon. Elijah Williams, Gen. Philip 
Schuyler, the Hon. Stephen Yan Rensselaer, and 
Rev* Job Swift, the charter allowing to the 
board seventeen members, including the college 
president. A grammar-school was at once pro¬ 
vided for in connexion with the college, and the 
terms of admission to the latter required that the 
applicant ‘‘‘ be able to accurately read, parse, and 
construe, to the satisfaction of the president and 
tutor, Yirgil’s JEneid, TuUy’s Orations, and the 
Evangelists in Greek; or, if he prefer to become 
acquainted with French, he must be able to read 
and pronounce, with a tolerable degree of accu¬ 
racy and fluency, Hudson’s French Scholar’s 
Guide, Teleinachus, or some other approved 
French author.” 

Mr. Fitch was unanimously elected president, 
and the fii’st Ooinmencement was held, a class of 
four, in 1795. The numbers rapidly increased 
with the resources of the college, which were 
augmented by a new grant of land from the state 
in 1796. Dr. Fitch held the presidency for twen¬ 
ty-one years, retiring from the office in 1815, after 
which he became pastor of a church in West 
Bloomfield, Hew York, where he died at the ago 
of seventy-six in 1838. 

The Rev. Zephaniah Swift Moore, then Profes¬ 
sor of Languages at Dartmouth, was the successor 
of Dr. Fitch in the college presidency, and held 
the office from 1815 to 1831. The question was 
at this time discussed of the removal of the col¬ 
lege to the banks of the Oonnecticnt, an agitation 
which did not repair its fortunes. Dr. Moore, 
on his resignation, was chosen president of the 
ooUe^te institution at Amherst, which he ha<l 


• william Williams, Theodore Sedgwick, Woodbridge Lit¬ 
tle, d’ohn Bacon, Thompson J. Skinner, naael dones, X>aTld 
Htwle, the Itev. Seth Swift, and the Bev. Baniel ObUlaa, were 
the first bodj- of trustees named in the act. 


greatly favored, and which drew off many of the 
students from Williainstown.* 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin was then 
chosen president. He brought with him the pres¬ 
tige of an influential career in the ministry at 
Hewark, Hew Jersey, and in the Park Street 
Church at Boston. He had also been professor 
of pulpit eloquence in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover. He was inaugurated president and 
professor of divinity at Williams College, Hovem- 
ber 14, 1821. His reputation and influence re¬ 
vived the college interests, which had become 
much depressed, and it was enabled to hear up 
successfully against tlie rivalry of Amherst. Ya- 
rious advantages of gifts and bequests, which gave 
the means of improvement and increase of the 
college library, apparatus, and buildings, were 
secured during Dr. Griffin’s efficient presidency, 
which he was compelled to resign from ill health 
in 1836. He died at Hewark, Hew Jersey, Ho- 
vember 8 of the year following, at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins was inaugurated 
president of the college on the 15 th of September, 
1836. Dr. Hopkins is a native of Berkshire, Mass. 
He was bom at Stookbridge, February 4, 1802; 
was educated at the college of which he is pre¬ 
sident ; studied medicine, and received a medical 
degree in 1828. In 1830 he was elected professor 
of moral philosophy and rhetoric in Williams Col¬ 
lege, a position which he held at the time of his 
election to the presidency. 

The college during his administration has in¬ 
creased steadily in its resources and the number 
of its students. It is due to his efficient exertions 
that astronomical and magnetical ob>erviitorie=^ 
have been erected and well supplied with scien¬ 
tific apparatus. 

Dr. Hopkins has also rendered services to gene¬ 
ral literature by the publication of his Loxcell Lec¬ 
tures on the LJoidetices of Gkrlstinnity in 1846, 
and by the collection of his Miscellaneous Essays 
and Discourses the year following. 

Among the papers preserved in the latter is the 
author’s Inaugural Discourse at Williams Col¬ 
lege. Its review of the subject of education is 
sound in philosophy and practical in its sugges¬ 
tions. In a wise spirit he speaks of the principle 
now settled arat)ng all thinmng men, that wc ai‘e 
to regard the mind— 

not as a piece of iron to be laid upon the anvil and 
hammered into any shape, nor as a block of marble 
in which we are to find the statue by remoYii.g the 
rubbish, nor as a receptacle into which knowledge 
may be poured; but as a flame that is to be fed, as 

♦ Amherst Ooflege grew out of the academy at that place ' 
which was incorporated in 1S12, and of which Jlifoah Webster 
was one of the chief promoters. Further proTialon was re¬ 
quired for the education of young men ibr the ministry. A 
college was resolyed upon, and the question of union with 
Williams College agitated, in "view of the removal of the Ia)^r. 
Br. Moore was chosen the first president in 1^. He 
two years after, when the Eev. Hemaa Humphrey was eleot<^ 
A charter was obtained in 1825. Br. Homphrey held 
presidency till 1845, when he was snodeeded 1^ the Eev. Ed¬ 
ward Hitchcock, who occupied the poet ilH 1864 
Eev. William A Stearns was diosea ip hto phuse^ . 
tntion has preserved its distinct relighms eJaraoter in con- 
neicion vnth the Preshyteirlwi CanurdEJ m nmnlKKr or giadn- 
ates, up to 18^ was over one B has a lar^ <Jiari- 

; table nind, frqm which the -^uEi^eoeee of a numerous hody 
j students preparing^ the mmlat^ are' atwmally paid.— 
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an active beii.g tliat must be strengthened to think 
and to feel—^to dare, to do, and to suffer. It is as a 
germ, expanding under the influence certainly of 
air and sunlight and moisture, but yet only through 
the agency of an internal force; ana external agency 
is of no value except as it elicits, and controls, and 
perfects the action of that force. He only who can 
rightly appreciate the force of this principle, and 
carry it out into all its consecmences, in the spirit of 
the maxim, that nature is to oe conquered only by 
obeying her laws, will do all that belongs to the 
office of a teacher. 

‘W'ith the some good sense he remarks:— 

There is a strange slowness in assenting practi¬ 
cally to that great law of nature, that the faculties 
are strengthened only by exercise. It is so with the 
body, and it is so with the mind. If a man would 
strengthen his intellectual faculties, he must exercise 
them; if he would improve his taste, he must em¬ 
ploy it on the objects of taste; if he would improve 
Ilia moral nature and make progress in goodness, he 
must perform acts of goodness, lifor will he im¬ 
prove his faculties by thinking about them and stu¬ 
dying into thdr nature, unless by so doing he is 
enabled and induced to put them into more skilful 
and efficient action. 

This practical mode of philosophisdug, seeing 
moral and intellectual truth in connexion with its 
individual adaptations, is a marked habit of the 
author’s mind, and admirably adapts him for the 
chair of the professor or the government of a 
college. 

By the ^ennial catalogue of 'Williams College 
of 1853, it appears that there have been one 
thousand four hundred and forty-four alumni to 
that date: of whom four hundred and forty have 
followed the profession of divinity; tlmee hundred 
and eighty-one the law; one hundred and seven 
medicine; and ninety-eight have become teachers. 

Besides the usual branches of instruction, the 
physical sciences receive particular attention. 


Careful magnetic observations are made by the 
students; and the mlneralogical and geological 
cabinets, prepared by Professor Ebenezer Em¬ 
mons, eminent for his state geological surveys, 
afford full materials for study.* The museum has 
also two colossal bas-reliefe from Nineveh, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Layard. 

The bold and picturesque location of the col¬ 
lege seems to invite to the study of natural phe¬ 
nomena. Seated at the foot of Saddleback, the 
grandest mountain elevation in the state, in a fair 
valley watered by the Hoosao, and at the noi*th- 
ern termination of Berkshire, a county remarka¬ 
ble for its grandeur and beauty, the site is worthy 
to be associated with the choicest academic i*e- 
finements of science and literature.* 


EnmED HITCHCOCK 

Edwaed Hitohcocz was born at Deerfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, May 24, 1798. In consequence of ill 
health, he was compelled to leave College before 
taking his degree. He commenced a literary ca¬ 
reer by the preparation of an almanac for four 
years, from 1815 to 1818; and by the publication 
of a tragedy extending to one hundred and eight 
pages, Tlie Downfall of Buonaparte^ in 1815. In 
1816, he became principal of the Academy in Deer¬ 
field, where he remained for three years, when he 
was ordained minister of the Congregational 




church at Conway, Mass. Ho resigned this post 
in 1825 to accept an appointment to the Profes¬ 
sorship of Chemistry and Natural History in Am¬ 
herst College, an institution which had been 


♦ S^feetchea of "Williams CoHoi 
A n interoatlnff contribution to tl 
A. WoUsandAHHavia 


), Williamstown, Hasa, 1847. 
> history of the region, by 3>. 
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founded four years before. He continued his con¬ 
nexion with the college, having been appointed 
to the presidency, with the professorship of Na¬ 
tural Theology and Geology, in 1844, until his 
resignation in 1854. 

In 1823, he published Geology of the Gormecticut 
Valley^ and in 1829 a Catalogue of Plants within 
Twenty Miles of Amherst. These works, with 
other scientific investigations, gave him such re¬ 
pute that, in 1830, he was appointed by the legis¬ 
lature to make a ^ological survey of the state of 
Massachusetts. He was re-appointed to the same 
service in 1837; and in 1850, commissioner to 
visit the Agricultural schools of Europe. In ful¬ 
filment of these trusts he published in 1832 a 
First Report on the Economic Geology of Massa¬ 
chusetts ; in 1833, Report on the Geology^ Zoology^ 
and, Botany of Massachusetts; in 1838, Report on 
a Re-examination of the Geology of Massachusetts; 
and in 1841, Final Report on the Geology of 
Massachusetts ; and in 1851, Report on the Agri¬ 
cultural Schools of Europe. 

He has also published Elementary Geology.^ 
1840; Fossil Footmarhs in the United States^ 
1848; and an Outline of the Geology of the 
Gldbe.^ in 1853, 

In addition to these purely scientific volumes, 
President Hitchcock is the author of The Religion 
of Geology and its Connected Sciences., in 1851, 
and of Rdigious Lectures on the Peculiar Pheno¬ 
mena of the Four Seasons; works in which lie 
has shown the harmony of science with the re¬ 
cords of the Bible, and its religious uses in the 
increase of reverence for the Almighty consequent 
on the devout study of the wonders of creation, 
and its adaptation to the wants of man. These 
works have been hirgely circulated in this coun¬ 
try and in England. 

Dr. Hitchcock has also been a prominent writer 
on Dietetics. In 1830, he published in this con¬ 
nexion Dyspepsia Forestalled and Resisted., and 
An Argument for Early Temperance. 

His other separate publications have been, A 
Wreath for the Tomb., 1839, and Memoir of Mary 
Lyon. He has contributed about forty scien¬ 
tific papers to SiUiman’s Journal; three elabo¬ 
rate articles on the connexion between Eel'gion 
and G^iology to the Biblical Eepository, from 1835 
to 1838. He is also the author of two Addresses 
delivered before the Mount Holyoke Female Se¬ 
minary in 1843 and 1849; two before the Hamp¬ 
shire Hampden and Franklin Agricultural Society 
in 1827 and 1846; one on his inauguration as 
president in 1846; one before the Association of 
American Geologists and Naturalists (now the 
American Scien&o Association) in 1841; one 
before the Mechanical Society of Andover in 
1830; and one before the Porter Ehetoricnl So¬ 
ciety in Andover in 1852—aH of which were 
pnblished. 

He is also the author of several sennons, of four 
tracts— Argument against the Mcmmfacture and 
Sale of Ardent jS^irits, Cars Ready^ The Blind 
Slme in the Mines., Murderers of Fathers and 
Murderers of Mothers —^whioh have been issued 
by the American Tract Society, and of numerous 
contributions to the press. 

^ The utilitarian writings of Dr. Hitchcock, and 
his peculiarly scientific labors, executed under 
onditions of the deepest public trust and confi- I 
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dence, speak for themselves. In his discussion of 
the relation of science with scripture he has shown 
a liberal appreciation of the necessities of the 
former, in a philosophical view, without derogat¬ 
ing from the claims of the latter. As a writer on 
natural philosophy his works are not only stored 
with original research, but his observations are 
presented in a pleasing, animated style. 

REISTET a CAREY. 

EQbxbt C. Oajkey, one of the prominent writers 
on Political Economy of the day, is the son 
of Mathew Carey, and was born in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1793. He was brought up in the busi¬ 
ness of his father, and succeeded him on his 
retirement in 1821. He conducted, with his 



partner Mr. Lea, one of the most extensive pub¬ 
lishing houses in the United States, until 1838, 
when he retired, and devoted his leisure to the 
prosecution of authorship, a career he had com¬ 
menced in 1835, by the publication of an E^ay 
on the Rate of Wages. This was followed, in 
1S37-8--40, by three octavo volumes on the Frinr 
eiples of Political Economy; in 1838, The Credit 
System in France., England., and the United 
States appeared; and in 1848, The Fast, the 
Present., and the Future., a further refutation of 
the statements of the ordinary school of political 
economists. 

'W'e may indicate the spirit of these volumes 
by two or three of their prominent theorems, 
which are in most marked contrast with the 
dogmas prevailing in Europe. 

First, in time, was the demonstration that the 
progi-ess of social wealth is in the normal order 
concomitant with and more rapid than that of 
population. 

This proposition was connected with one even 
more adveme to the faith in tlie fixed dtmarka- 
tion of rank, class, and privilege, which the tra¬ 
ditions of a social life founded on and adapted to 
military activity have sanctioned for so many 
ages, that it has grown into credence as a provi¬ 
dential law. The doctrine to which we allude 
may he termed the law of Di^tribtltion, of a dis¬ 
tribution, however, not mechanical, but orgfmic, 
and as inseparable from growth as the distrib^ 
tion of sap in the branches, leaves, and buds, is 
from the life of a tree. It is, that in the natural 
grow^ of population and wealth, the share of 
the laborer in each successive increment increases^ 
both relatively and absolutely, in proporfaon as 
well as in amount; while that of the c^pitah^, 
though increasing in amount, dijxdniMea in 
proportion. In other words, there is^ in the 
growth of capital—^the machinery by Tghich man 
subordinates to his service the gratuitotis powers 
and agencies of nature —a consSfcant acorfera^g 
force, which, steadily increasiDg the productive¬ 
ness of any given amount of toil, and thereto^ 
cheapening the result, or what in the oonver^ is 
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secures a product enlarged to the degree that a 
diminished proportion thereof gives a greater 
quantity than the capitalist fonnerly obtained 
from his large proportion of a smaller product. 
The enlarged proportion of an increased product 
provides the laborer an enhanced quantity, and 
not in spite, but in virtue, of increased cheapness 
to the consumer. This may be translated from 
the abstract into the concrete facts, patent upon 
the smallest examination of history, that com¬ 
modities of all kinds are constantly falling in 
price while wages are rising, and that the rate of 
interest declines, while the mass of capital con¬ 
stantly receives larger accretions. 

Mr. Carey has reached these vital conclusions 
while yet admitting the plausible hypothesis of 
Ricardo, that in the occupation and culture of 
the soil men pass from those of superior to those 
of progressively deteriorating fertility. If this 
hypothesis were well founded, there would be a 
diminishing product for the agricultural toil of 
each successive generation, and consequently an 
increasing proportion of laborers required to 
devote their energies for an ever decfining re¬ 
muneration, Mr. Carey has shown the existence 
of a power, in the growth of capital other than 
land, more than compensating the tendency to 
retrogression from the supposed decreasing pro¬ 
ductiveness of the soil, fri 1848, however, he 
was led by the direct observation of facts to the 
discovery, that the course of individuals and com¬ 
munities in the occupation and culture of the soil, 
is diametrically opposite to that imagined by Ri¬ 
cardo ; that men always, from the necessity of 
their unfurnished condition, subject the inferior 
lands to culture first, and constantly proceed as 
they acquire the power to those of superior fer¬ 
tility. In his Past, Present, and Future, he de¬ 
monstrated the fnet, historically, by the contrast 
of the same nation in its difiTerent stages, and 
geographically by the contrast of contemporary 
communities wliich now stand at the different 
grades of social progress. The question is treated 
in precisely the same method as any other ‘ques¬ 
tion of natural history in respect to file habits and 
habitats of a plant or an animal would be treated. 
And herein is the first example of the distinctive 
method of his school, which, abandoning as fruit¬ 
less the metaphysic^ idea of introspection into 
laws of human nature to find what man 
do, aims at discovering the relations between 
man aud physical nature, and the modes by which 
the former id to derive the greatest advantage 
from the latter—^the field and problem of Politi¬ 
cal Economy—^by studying the external world to 
learn what man can do, and following the same 
methods of investigation which have given cer¬ 
tainty and the power of prediction in the positive 
sciences. The result of this discovery was to 
confirm and explain the law of Distribution, by 
absorbing it into a more general and comprehen¬ 
sive one. It is palpable, that the widest di¬ 
vergence must exist in the consequences fl.owing 
from this theory and that of Ricardo. The latter 
necessitates an increasing inequality of physical 
condition,—^therefore of intelleotusd and moral 
culture, and of political privilege, betwe^ the 
classes of landowners, capitalists, and laborem. 
It is the finnest support of the hoary abuses of 
deq)otism; for it traces them to an imagined law 


of the all-beneficent Creator, The American 
system, on the contrary, shows them to be the 
result of tyrannous human interference with the 
divine economy, '^e leave the reader to seek in 
Mr. Carey’s volumes the exposition of the differ¬ 
ences on the minor questions of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, which must attend so profound a con¬ 
tradiction in the premises, methods, and main 
conclusions of the European and American sys¬ 
tems. 

Mr. Carey has also published several pamphlets 
on literary property, in which he takes a view 
of the subject opposed to the passage of an Inter¬ 
national Copyright Law. 

HENET COGSWELL KNIGHT 
TTas born at Newburyport, about the year 1788. 
He was early left with his brother an orphan, 
and found a home with his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Hathaniel Cogswell, at the family seat in 
Rowley, Massachusetts, the beauties of which he 
has celebrated in one of his poems. Entering 
Brown University, he took his degree there in 
1812, and prepared himself for the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in which he 
took orders. He began to preach, and published 
two volumes of sermons, but was never settled 
over a congregation. He was much occupied in 
literature- A collection of his youthful poems 
appeai*ed in 1809. It is headed by Cypriad^ 
in two cantos, a celebration of the tender pas¬ 
sion, which he subsequently worked over in his 
poem, The Trophies of Lone. In 1815, he pub¬ 
lished at Philadelphia a volume of poems, with 
the title The Broken Earp^ containing ‘‘Eai’l 
Handorf and Rosabelle, a Harper’s Tale,” a num¬ 
ber of grave and light pieces, and translations 
from the classical and modem Latin poets. A 
third collection of his poems, in two neat vo¬ 
lumes, appeared from the press of Wells and 
LiUy, at Boston, in 1821. 

We are not aware of any published account of 
Henry Knight’s life. From the recently issued 
Memorial of his brother Frederick, to he noticed 
presently, it appears that he died early in life, 
and that he left behind him an Autobiographical 
Sketch, full of humor and character, which, 

a ng from the specimens given, deserves to be 
shed at length. 

Mr. Knight’s poems, if not always highly 
finished, are at least elegant and scholarlike per¬ 
formances. ^ He took for his subjects, when ho 
was not writing cantos on love, topics involving 
thought and reflection, though he handled them 
in a light vein. His “ Crusade” has an elaborate 
“ argument,” setting forth the subtleties of theo¬ 
logy, It is a playful satirical poem, on a serious 
theme. Another, “The Grave,” is emulous of 
the didactic fervors of Oowper. In his “ Sciences 
in Masquerade,” an amusing illustration of the 
old theme of Sir Thomas More’s “ Praise of FoUy,” 
he sports gaily in a light rhyming measure. In 
Ms cla^icM tastes he was fond of Horace, Ovid, 
the Epi^imnatists, and such modern Latinists as 
Bonefonius, His muse was equally ready Ibr the 
grave or gay—sonnet or an epitaph. 

TBDffl OOtntTBT OVSDSr. 

I sing the Oven—glowing, fruitful theme. 

Happy for me, that mad Achilles found. 
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And ^eak Ulysses erst, & servile bard. 

That deigned their puny feats, else lost, to sing. 
And happy that .iEneas, feeble man I 
Fell into hands of less emprise than mine; 

Too mean the subject for a bard so high. 

Kot Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, dared 

Sport their gross minds in such grand element. 

Kor he, dame nature’s master-journeyman. 

Who nimbly wrought a comic tragedy, 

As poet WOOS a muse, one Shakespeare called ! 

Nor Milton, who embattled Devils sung; 

Nor bold Sir Blackmore, who an Epic built. 

Quick as can mason rear a chimney-stack; 

Nor later these, Klopstock and Wieland famed, 
Who sung, this King of Elves, that King of Edngs; 
Dared the prolific Oven blaze in song. 

E3q)ect not now of Furnaces to hear, 

Where ^olus dilates the liquid glass; 

Nor where the three, testing their God could save. 
Walked barefoot thro’ the lambent heat, unseared; 
Nor where the Hollanders, in nests of tow. 

With mimic nature, incubate their eggs; 

For the Domestic Oven claims my powers. 

Come then, from kilns of flame, and tropic suns, 
Each salamander Mut.e, and warm my brain. 

Need I describe ?—Who hath a kitchen seen. 

And not an arched concavity called Oven ? 

Grand farinaceous nourish er of life! 

See hungry gapes its broad mouth for its food, 

And hear the faggots crackling in its jaws, 

Its palate glowing red with burning breatiu 
Do not approach too near; the in^phing di*aught 
Will drink your respiration ere you list 

Glance now the fire-jambs round, and tliere ob¬ 
serve 

Utensils formed for culinary use. 

Shovel and tongs, like ancient man and wife. 

He, with his arms akimbo, she in hoops. 

There, dangling sausages m chains hang down; 

As Sciences and Arts, distinct, aUied; 

Or, as in Union bound, our sister States. 

Here, flayed eels, strung pendent by the waist; 

So swing aloof victims iii heathen climes ; 

O Algier hearts I to mock at writhing pain. 

And, high in smoke-wreaths, ponderous ham to cure; 
So may each traitor to his country hang > 

And, thick on nails, the housewife’s herbs to dry; 
Coltsfoot for pipe, and spearmint for a tea. 

Upon the hearth, the shrill-lunged cricket chirps 
Her serenade, not waiting to be prest. 

And Sue, poking the cinders, smiles to point. 

As fond associations cross the mind, 

A gallant, ring, or ticket, fashioned there. 

And purring puss, her pied-coat licked sleek, 

Sits mousing for the crumbs, beside black Jack. 

He, curious drone, with eyes and teeth of white, 
And natural curl, who twenty Falls has seen, 

And cannot yet count four I—^nor ever can, 

Tho’ tasked to learn, until his nose be sharp. 

*118 marvel, if he thinks, but when he speaks; 

Else, to himself, why mutter loud and strange, 

And scold, and laugh, as half a score were by ? 

In shape, and parts, a seed of Caliban! 

He now is roasting earth-nuts by the coals, 

And hissing clams, like martyrs mocking pain ; 

And sizzing apples, air-lancea with a pin; 

While in the embers hops the parching corn, 

Crack 1 crack 1 disploding with t£e heat, like 
bombs. 

Oraunching, he squats, and grins, and gulps his 
mug, 

And shows his ponmion-shell, with eyes and mouth. 
And candle fitted, ior the tail of kite, 

To scare the lasses in their evening walk— 

For, next day, ^d Thanksgiving-Eve wfll come. 


i Now turn we to the teeming Oven ; while, 

I A skilful midwife, comes the aged Dame; 

. Her apron clean, and nice white cap of lawn, 
j With long lean arm, she lifts the griding slice, 

I And inward slides it, drawing slowly out, 

I In semi-globes, and frustums of the cone, 

I Tanned brown with heat, come, smoking, broad high 
j loaves; 

And drop-cakes, ranged like cocks round stack of 

! hay; 

I Circles and segments, pies and turn-overs, 

I For chfldren’s children, who stand teasing round, 
Scorching their mouths, and dance like juggler’s 
j apes, 

I Wishing the pie more cool, or they less keen. 

Next, brown and wrinkled, like the good dame’s 
brow, 

j Come russet-coated sweetings, pulp for milk; 

A luscious dish—would one were brought me now ! 
j And kisses, made by Sue for suitor’s pun. 

{ And when the morrow greets each smiling face. 
And from the church, where grateful hearts have 
poured, 

Led by the Man of God, their thanks and prayers. 
To Him, who fills their granai*ies with good. 

They hurry home, snuffing the spicy steams ; 

The pious matron, with full heart, draws forth 
The spare-rib crisp—more savory from the spit! 
Tall pots of pease and beans—vile, flatulent; 

And puddings, smoking to the raftered walls; 

And sweet cup-custards, part of the dessert, 
lliese all, concreted some, some subtilized, 
j And by the generative heart matured, 

‘ A goodly birth, the welcome time brings forth. 

I Illustrious Oven 1 warmest, heartiest friend I 
I Destroy but thee, and where were festive smiles t 
We, cannibals, mi^ht terrify and seethe; 

Or dry blood-reeking flesh in the cold sun; 

Or, liae the Arab, on his racing horse, 

Beneath the saddle swelter it for food. 

And yet, ere thou give us, we must give thee. 
Thus m^y an Oven barren is for life. 

O poverty 1 how oft thy wishful eye 
Rests on thine Oven, hungry as thyself! 

Would I might load each Oven of the Poor, 

With what each palate craves—a fruitless wish I 
Yet seldom hear we Industry complain; 

And no one should complain, who hath two eyes, 
Two hands, and mind and body, sound and free. 
And such, their powers to worthy ends applied, 

Be pleased, indulgeat Patroness, to feed. 

Feedeeiok Kni&ht, the younger brother of the 
preceding, and who for some time survived him, 
was born in Hampton, K. H., October 9, I'T’Ql. 
He shared with his brother the influences of the 
refined rural home of Rowley, and acquired a 
taste for the poetical beauties of nature, which 
became the solace of his disappointed career. 
He studied for a while at Harvard, but did not 
concentrate his attention sufficiently to pursue 
any settled plan of life. He was afterwards at 
the law school of Judges Reeve and Gould, at 
Litchfield, Ooim, Subsequently he taught school 
for a while in the then partially settled region 
of the Penobscot, and pursued for a the 
same vocation at Marblehead. His tastes and 
habits of retirement, however, oohstaaatly brought 
Mm back to the eountry-^t ^ Eowiey, where 
he emoyed a home with his amiable, graadfelher, 
Dr. Cogswell, an estimable physadan, who retir^ 
from practice to the pleasures aiid pmsedts of his 
ferm. On the cMh ,qf that relative, he was 
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offered a sitnation with his tincle, !Mr. 2fathamel 
Cogswell, an eminent merchant, who resided at 
one of the Canary Islands. Thither he went; 
hnt a passion for the beauties of the spot pre¬ 
vailed over the demands of business, and he failed 
in the objects of the journey. He returned to 
his beloved Rowley, where, upon the death of his 
grandmother and brother Henry, being left with¬ 
out resources, he accepted the ofier of a home with 
Mrs. Sawyer, an aged -widow of the neighbor¬ 
hood, who promised him the reversion of her 
cottage on her death. There, in a frugal mode of 
living, he passed the remainder of his days, culti¬ 
vating his gentle tastes—^for he was without -vices 
—^and penning numerous occasional poems ad¬ 
dressed to his friends, or dedicated to his religions 
emotions. He died at Rowley, November 20, 
184:9, leaving his venerable friend in the cottage, 
his survivor, at the age of ninety-five. A me¬ 
morial of this simple life has been lately pnb- 
hsbed with the title, ‘‘Thorn Cottage, or the 
Poet’s Home.’’* It contains numerous anecdotes 
of the simple-minded, sensitive man, who only 
lacked energy to have home a more prominent 
part in the world, -with many pleasing specimens 
of his poetical powers. One of these is a descrip¬ 
tion of the fumiture of the humble cottage. 

Four windows—^two in front to face the sun. 

And in the south and western end, but one; 

The fourth, overshadowed by a shed too near. 

Lets in no golden beams to warm and cheer; 

With crimson wainscots, dull and faded grown, 

And time-worn curtains, deeply tinged with brown— 
Thence to the ceiHn^, all the space between, 

A hanging, traced with flowers and berries green. 
Ifot quite like vernal bloom or antnnm we, 

A sort of ice-plant and a snow-ball tree. 

A oheny dish—a kind of cottage shop, 

With cups and mugs, and candlesticks on top; 

A looking-glass; a ‘dumb old-fashioned clock, 
like pale-faced nun, drest in her vesper frock: 

Two ancient pictures, clouded by the smoke. 

One, lifting Joseph, for the word he spoke. 

From out the pit intended for his grave, 

Whom God designed his chosen tribes to save: 

The after-Joseph and his wondi‘Ous wife. 

Between them leading the young Lord of Life; 

Two smaller portraits, looking younger rather, 

Gh>od Flavel one—and one, good Cotton Mather, 

Another is a touching expression of the reli- 
^ons feeling which cheered Ms broken fortunes. 

rxiTH, 

Have faith—and thou shalt know its use; 

Have faith—and thou wilt feel 
Tifl this that fills the widow’s cruse, 

And multiplies her meal 

Have faith—and breaking from thy bound, 

With eagles thou wilt rise, 

And find thy cottage on the ground 
A castle iu the smes. 

Have faith—and -thou shalt hear the tread 
Of horses in the air, 

And see the chariot overhead 
That’s waiting for thee there. 


♦ Utonx Cottage or the Poet’s Home, a Memorial of Fre¬ 
derick Knight, Esq,., of Fowley, Maes. Boston: Press of 
Crocker ana Brewster. 18155. 12rao, pp. 108, 


Have faith—^the earth will bloom beneath. 

The sea divide before thee, 

The air with odors round thee breathe. 

And heaven wide open o’er thee. 

Have faith—^that pnnfies the heart; 

And with thy flag unfurled, 

Go forth without a spear or dart; 

Thou’lt overcome the world. 

Have faith—^be on thy way: 

Arise and trim thy light, 

And shine, if not the orb of day. 

Yet as a star of night. 

Have faith—though threading lone and far 
Through Pontine's deepest swamp, 

When night has neither moon nor star, 

Thou’lt need no statf nor lamp. 

Have faith—go, roam with savage men. 

And sleep -with beasts of prey— 

Go, sit with lions in their den, 

And with the leopards play. 

Have faith—on ocean’s heaving breast 
Securely thou may’st tread. 

And make the billowy mountain’s crest 
Thy cradle and thy bed. 

Have faith—around let thunders roar. 

Let earth beneath thee rend— 

The lightnings play, and deluge pour— 

Thy pass-word is —a friend. 

Have faith—^in famine’s sorest need, 

When naked lie the fields, 

Go forth and weeping sow the seed. 

Then reap the sheaves it yields. 

Have faith—^in earth’s most troubled scene, 

In time’s most trying hour, 

Thy breast and brow shall be serene— 

So soothing is its power. 

Have faith—and say to yonder tree, 

And mountain where it stands. 

Be ye both buried in the sea— 

They sink beneath its sands 1 

Have faith—^npon the battle-field. 

When facing foe to foe, 

The shaft rebounding from thy shield, 

Shall lay the archer low. 

Have faith—^the finest thing that flies. 

On wings of golden ore. 

That shines and melts along the skies, 

“ Was but a worm before. 

HEW A1N8LIE. 

Hew Adtsue was born on the fifth day of April, 
1792, at Baugeny Mains, in the pari&h of Daily, 
Garrick District, Ayrshire, Scotland, on the estate 
of Sir Hew Dalryinple Hamilton, in whose service 
his father, George Ainslie, had been employed for 
many years. Hew received a good education, 
commenced under the care of a private tutor, 
who was supported by three or four families in 
the neighborhood, and continued at schools at 
BaHantrae and Ayr, until the age of twelve, 
'when, in consequence of fears being entertained 
respecting his health, he was sent back to his 
native hills to recruit. Here he found Sir Hew, 
the landlord, engaged in an extensive plan for the 
improvement of his estate, under the direction of 
the celebrated landscape gardener Wliito, and a 
number of young men from the South as assist¬ 
ants, Hew joined this company, and as the 
planters were all respectably educated, and, like 
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the meohanicals of Athens, sometimes ‘‘ enacted 
plays,” this new association aided him in the 
cultivation of literature as well as of mother 
earth. 

In his seventeenth year, Ainslie was sent to 
Glasgow to study law in the office of a relation 
of his mother, but the pursuit proved uncon¬ 
genial, and he soon rejoined his family, who had, 
in the meantime, removed to Roslin. He after¬ 
wards obtained a situation in the Register House, 
Edinburgh, which he retained until 1822, a por¬ 
tion of the time being passed at Kinniel House, 
as the amanuensis of Dugald Stewart, whose last 
work he copied for the press. 

Ainslie married in 1812, and after his father’s 
death in 1817, determined to remove to America, 
but was not able to put his plan in execution 
until 1822, when he crossed the ocean, landed at 
Hew York on the twenty-sixth of July, and pur¬ 
chased a small farm in Hoosick, Rensselaer 
county, Hew York. 

In 1825 he removed to the West, tried Owen’s 
settlement at Hew Harmony for a year, found it 
a failure, and settled down for a time as a brewer 
at Shippingport, Kentucky. In 1829, he built a 
brewery in Louisville, which was ruined by an 
inundation of the Ohio in 1832. He constructed 
a similar establishment the same year in Hew 
Albany, Indiana, which was destroyed by fire in 
1834. Satisfied with these experiments, he has 
since employed himself in superintending the 
erection of breweries, mill«<, and distilleries, 
throughout the West, on account of others. He 
is at present a resident of Jersey City. 

On the eve of his departure from Scotland, 
Ainslie published A JPiIgrima^e to the Land of 
Barns^ a volume of notes interspersed with nu¬ 
merous songs and ballads, suggested by a visit to 
his early home in Ajn-shire. He has recently 
collected these with his other Songs^ Ballads^ and 
Boems^ published originally in various magarines, 
in a volume.* 

Several of Ainslie’s songs will be found in 
“ Whistle-Binkie” and other collections of the 
lyric poetry of Scotland, and well deserve the j 
popular reputation they have secured. j 

TEDS ABSEIL FATHEB. I 

The jBdendly greeting of our kind. 

Or gentler woman^s smiling, I 

May soothe the weary wandereris mind, 

His lonely hours beguiling; 

Mav charm the restless spirit still, 

“ithe pang of grief allaying; 

But ah I the soul it cannot fill, 

Or keep the heart from straying. 

0, how the fancy, when unbound. 

On wings of rupture swelling, 

Will hurry to the holy ground. 

Where loves and friends are dwelling I 

My lonely and my widowed wife, 

How oft to thee I wander I 

Re-living those sweet hours o’ life, 

When mutual love was tender. 

And here with sickness lowly laid, 

All scenes to sadness turning, 


* Bcotti^ Sougs, Ballads, and Poems. Bv BibwAinsUe. 
Bedfleld, New York. 1855. 
von. n.—11 


Where will I find a breast like thine 
To lay this brow that’s burning I 

And how are all my pretty ones ? 

How have the cherubs thriven. 

Who cheered my leisure with their love, 

And made my home a heaven ? 

Does yet the rose array your cheek, 

AlS when in grief I blessed you 2 

O, are your cherry Hps as sweet, 

As when in tears I kissed you ? 

Can your young broken prattle tell— 

Can your young memories gather 

A thought of him, who loves you well— 

Your weary wandering father? 

O, IVe had wants and wishes too, 

This world have checked and chilled; 

But bless me hut again with you. 

And half my prayer’s fulfihed. 

XHZ ZXOLE SIDE. 

It’s rare to see the morning bleeze. 

Like a bonfire frae the sea; 

It’s fair to see the burnie Trias 
The lip o’ the flowery lea; 

An’ fine it is on green hill side. 

When hums the hinny bee; 

But rarer, fairer, finer fair, 

Is the ingle side to me. 

Glens may be gilt wi’ gowans rare. 

The birds may fill the tree. 

An* hau^hs hae a’ the scented ware. 

That simmer’s growth can gi’e; 

But the cantie hearth where cronies meet, 

An’ the darling o’ our e’e; 

That makes to us a warld complete, 

0, the ingle side’s for me! 

JOHN NEAL. 

John Heal, as we learn from his own account of 
himself in Blackwood’s Magazine,* is a native of 
Portland, Maine. He was born about 1794, and 
was of a Quaker family, but does not appear to 
have inherited any Quaker placidity of mind. In 
his boyhood he was read out” of the drab fra¬ 
ternity for “ knocking a man, who insulted him, 
head over heels; for paying a militia fine; for 
making a tragedy, and for desiring to be turned 
out, whether or no.” He was brought up as a^ 
shop-hoy, and when he became a man, became* 
also a wholesale dry-goods dealer, in partnership' 
with Pierpont, afterwards the poet. The concern 
failed, and Heal commenced the study of law,.and 
with it the profession of literature, by an article* 
on the poetry of Lord Byron, who had then just 
published the third canto of Childe Harold* 
Heal read through, and reviewed everytMhg the 
poet had thus far written, in four days, producing 
an article long enough to make a s toaTI book, 
which appeared from month to month, until 
completed, in the Portico^ a inagarine- published 
in Baltimore. He continued to write fr>rthis peri¬ 
odical ^‘from the second up to the end of the fifth 
volume, being a laige part of the whole, ,imtil he 
knocked it on the head, it is thought, by «q arti¬ 
cle on Pree Agency,”—^no bad material, it must 
be admitted, for a literary dung-shot* 

He^ came Keep Ooo\ Me first rioveL ‘^It 
was written chiefly for the discouragement of 
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duelling—about -wMcli, as I was eternally in hot 
water, I began to entertain certain very tender, 
seasonable, talkative scruples of conscience. The 
hero is insulted, he fights under what anybody 
wuuld call a justification—Skills the insulter—^and 



is never happy for an hour afterwards.’' Tlie 
book was publi•^lled in ItJlT. In Feb. 1825 it is 
thus sninmarily disposed of in the article from 
w'hiih our extracts have been taken. “Keep 
Cool is forgotten; or where it is known at aU is 
looked ii[)on as a disgrace to her literature.'’ 

The BittJe of Xiagara^ with other Foems^ hy 
Jelui O' Cataract^ was published in 1818. This 
portentous iiom degdume was a nickname given 
the author in a club to which he belonged, and 
intended to characterize his impetuosity. He 
had tlie good sense to drop it in a second 
edition of the poems, which appeared in 1819. 
Otho^ a five act tragedy, w^as wiitten about the 
same lime. “YTorks,” says Mr. Keal, “abound¬ 
ing throughout in absurdity, intern [jerance, alioc- 
tatioii, extravagance—^witli continual but involun¬ 
tary imitation: yet, nevertheless, containing alto¬ 
gether more sincere poetry, more exalted, origi¬ 
nal^ pure poetry, than all the works of all the 
other authors that have ever appeai’ed in Ame- 
nca.” 

These poems possess vigor, spirit, and ease in 
versification. They consist of the “ Battle of Ni¬ 
agara,'’ which contdns some fine passages of 
description of tlie scenes and conflict which sup¬ 
ply its title; “ Groldau, or the Maniac Harper,” a 
narrative poem, suggested in part by the cele¬ 
brated slide of the Rossberg, Switzerland, in 
ISOG; an Ode delivered before the Delphians, a 
literary society of Baltimore, and a few brief 
misceUaneous pieces. 

By way of a change of occupation after the 
comi>osition of these poems, and probably as a 
somewhat safer means of gaining a little cash, he 
mepared an Index for Hiles to his Register, which 
isTiles was so much pleased with that, mirabile 
dictu for a publisher, or for anybody else, he 
gave nearly tluree times as much as he had pro¬ 
mised for it. 

He also wrote about a quarter of a History of 
the American Revolution, “by Paul Allen,” 
who was a veritable flesh and blood man, but so 
inordinately lazy, that after announcing and re¬ 
ceiving subscriptions for the work, it finally ap¬ 
peared from the pen of his friends Heal and 
Watkins, the preface only being by the nominal 
author. 

Four novels followed these works in quick 
succession. Their chronology is thus given by 
their anthor: 

“LoG-Ai>r —degzm -<3?ic2e{?Hovember 17,1821. 

“Randolph— begun 26th Hovember, 1821; Ist 
vol. finished 2lst December, 1821; second, Sth 
January, 1822, with the interval of about a 
week between the two, when I wrote nothing— 
four English volumes in thirty-six da^s. 


“Enp.ATA —begnn (time uncertain) after the 8th 
of January, 1822; finished 16th February, 1822, 
four English volumes in less than thirty-nine 
days. 

""Seventy-Six —^begun after February 16,1822; 
finished 19th March, 1822, (with 4 days off, dur¬ 
ing which I did not see the MS.)—^three English 
volumes in twenty-seven days 

Meanwhile the author had studied law; been 
admitted, and was practising as energetically as 
he was writing. 

“ Looan,” he goes on to say, “ is a piece of de¬ 
clamation; Seventy-Six, of narrative; Ran¬ 
dolph, epistolary ; Eeeata, colloquialP 

Logan is a picture of Indian fife, vigorous, pic¬ 
turesque, and in some of the set speeches at least, 
as the author confesses, declamatory. 

Seventy-Six has the spirit and movement of the 
revolutionary era, when the youth of the country 
hurried to the field with the suflicient protection 
of the household musket and the paternal bene¬ 
diction. It is a lively presentation of the era. 

In Bandolp\ a story of its own date. Heal 
introduces personal and critical sketches of the 
leading authors and public men of the day, includ¬ 
ing, as usual in his enumerations of this kind, 
himself. The remarks on William Pinckney ex¬ 
cited the anger of his son, who challenged Heal 
as the presumed author, and on his refusal to 
fight posted him as a “ craven.” A history (ff 
the affiir, in which just ground is taken on the 
subject of critical comment and the practice of 
duelling, appears in a letter signed by Heal, as a 
“ postscript” to his next publication, Errata, 

In Errata.^ also a story of modern times, bis 
object was to show “ that defonnity of person 
does not of necessity imply deformity of heart; 
and that a dwarf in stature may be a giant in 
blood;” and to delineate the female character 
more in conformity with human nature than with 
the usual conventional type of the novelist. He 
has carried out this design in a tale of high dra¬ 
matic interest. The preface to this work is in 
the author’s happiest manner. 

I have written this tale for the purpose of show¬ 
ing how people talk, when they are not talking for 
display; when they are telling a story of themselves 
familiarly; seated about their own fireside; with a 
plenty of apples and cider, in the depth of winter, 
with all their family, and one or two pleasant 
strangers lolling about, and the great house-dog 
with hia nose in the ashes; or out under the green 
trees on a fine summer night, with aU the faces that 
they love, coming and going like shadows, under the 
beautiful dim trees, and the red sky shining through 
them. 

Reader—^have you ever stood, with your hat in 
your hand, to look at a little dreamy light made by 
the moonshine, where it fell through the green 
leaves, and ^fermented*^ in tlie wet turf?—or the 
starlight and water bubbles dancing together, under 
the willow trees ? If you have, then you may form 
some notion of what I mean, by my love of Hattme. 
Men go by her blossoming places, eveiy hour, and 
never see them; her singing places, while there is a 
wedding in the grass, and trample upon them, with¬ 
out one thought of their beauty; and just so with 
the delicate beauties of conversation. They see no¬ 
thing, hear nothing, until their attention be called 
to it But they go out, where it is the fashion to be 
sentimental, and persuade themselves that their arti- 
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fieial rapture is tlie natural ofifepring of a warm 
heart and a pure taste. Pshaw!—^people that do 
not love fine conversation and fine reading, be¬ 
yond fine speaking and fine singing, have neither 
understanding nor taste. 

Tlie favorable reception of a portion of these 
novels in England, on their republication, in¬ 
duced their author to try his literary fortunes 
in that country. With his characteristic promp¬ 
titude he closed up his business afiiius, transferred 
his clients to a professional brother, borrowed 
cash, and was ofif in three weeks. He arrived in 
England in January, 1824, and remained three 
years, writing for Blackwood (where in 1824 and 
1825 he published a series of articles on Ameri¬ 
can writers, not forgetting, as we have already 
seen, himself) and other periodicals. He became 
acquainted with Jeremy Bentham, who asked Mm 
to dinner, and liked him so well, that he next in¬ 
vited him to reside in Ms house. He accepted 
the invitation, and passed the remainder of his 
time in London there, with a glorious library 
at my elbow, a fine large comfortable study 
warmed by a steam-engine, exercise under ground, 
society, and retirement, all within my reach.”* 

In 1827, after a short tour in France, Heal re¬ 
turned to Portland, and commenced a weekly 
newspaper, The Yankee. It was after published 
at Boston, hut change of air not improving its 
vitality, at the end of a year it was merged in 
“The Hew England Galaxy,” and its late editor 
returned to Portland. 

In 1828 he published Eachel JDyer^ a story, in 
a single volume, the subject of which is “ Salem 
Witchcraft.” It is much more subdued in style 
than his earlier novels, and is a carefully prepared 
and historically correct picture of the period it 
presents. It was originally written for Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine, as the first of a series of Horth 
American stories. It was accepted, paid for, and 
in type, when a misunderstanding occurring be¬ 
tween the author and publisher, the former paid 
back the sum he had received, and withdrew the 
story, wMch he subsequently enlarged to its pre¬ 
sent form. 

This was followed in 18S0 by Authorship^ ty a 
New Englander omr the Sea. It is a rambling 
narrative, whose interest is dependent on the 
mystery in which the reader is kept until near its 
close, respecting the character of the cMef per¬ 
sonages, The Down Easters and Ewth Elder^ 
which have since appeared, close the series of Mr. 
Heal’s novels. 

There is a great deal of merit in the works we 
have mentioned; they are fidl of dramatic power 
and incident; but these virtues are well nigh 
overbalanced by their extrav^ance, and the 
jerking, out-of-breath style in wMch they are often 
written. “ I do not pretend,” he says, in the “ un¬ 
published preface to the North Ameriaan Stories^'' 
prefixed to “Rachel Dyer,” “to write English; 
that is, I do not pretend to write what the English 
themselves call English—^I do not, and I hope to 
Gk>d—I say this reverently, although one of their 
reviewers may be a^in puzzled to determine 
‘whether I am sweanng or praying,’ when I say 
so—^that I never shall write what is now worsMp- 


♦ PftBsage ftom the blofrraphy prefixed to the trandafion of 

•4>VhA IT ^ A#T^rrTM^n4* 


ped under the name of classical English. It is no 
natural language—it never was—^it never will be 
spoken alive on this earth, and therefore ought ne¬ 
ver to be written. We have dead languages enough 
now, but the deadest language I ever met with or 
heard of, was that in use among the writers of 
Queen Anne’s day.” 

The vigor of the man, however, pervades 
everytMng he has produced He sees and thinks 
as well as write®!, after Ms own fashion, and nei¬ 
ther fears nor follows criticism. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that he has not more fully elaborated his 
prose productions, as that process would probably 
have given them a firmer hold on public favor 
than they appear to have secured. There is 
much strong vigorous sense, independence in 
speaking of men and tMn^; good, close thought; 
analysis of character, and clear description, which 
the public should not lose, in these pages. 

ifr. Heal has written much for the periodicals, 
and some of Ms finest poems have appeared in 
this manner since the publication of his early 
volume. He announced, a few years since, that 
he was engaged upon a History of American li¬ 
terature. 

A WAS 805IQ- OF THE EEVOLTTnOST. 

Men of the Horth! look up! 

There’s a tumult in your sky; 

A troubled glory surging out. 

Great shadows hurrying by. 

Your strength—^where is it now? 

Your quivers—^are they spent? 

Your arrows in the rust of death, 

Your fathers* bows unbent 

Men of the North! awake! 

Ye’re called to from the deep; 

Trumpets in every breeze— 

Yet there ye he asleep. 

A stir in every tree; 

A shout from every wave; 

A challenging on every side; 

A moau from every grave: 

A battle in the sky; 

Ships thundering through the air— 

Jehovah on the march— 

Men of the North, to prayer I 

Now, now—^in all your strength; 

There’s that before your way. 

Above, about you, and below, 

Like armies in array. 

lift up your eyes, and see 
The changes overhead; 

Now hold your breath, and hear 
The mustering of the dead. 

See how the midnight air 
With bi’iglit commotion bums, 

Thronging with giant shape, 

Banner and spear by turns. 

The sea-fog driving in, 

Solemnly and 

The moon afraid—stars dropping cccfc— 

The very skies adrift: 

The Everlasting Grhd: 

Our Father—Lord of Love— 

With (dhernbim and se^him 
ATI ssihennar slioV& 
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Their stormy pliimage lighted up 
As forth to war they^ go; 

The shadow of the Universe, 

Upon our haughty foe! 

THE BIKTH OT A 1*02T. 

On a “bine summer night, 

TThile the stars were asleep. 

Like gems of the deep, 

In their own drowsy light; 

"While the newly mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 

An d all that came near it went scented away. 
From a lone woody place 
There looked out a face, 

"With large blue eyes, 
like the wet warm skies, 

Brimful of watei' and light; 

A profusion of hair 
Hashing out on the air. 

And a forehead alarmingly bright: 

TCwas the head of a poet! He grew 

As the sweet strange dowers of the wilder¬ 
ness grow. 

In the dropping of natural dew, 

U nheeded—alone— 

Till his heart bad blown— 

As the sweet strange flowers of the wilder¬ 
ness blow; 

Till every thought wore a changeable stain, 
like flowei^leaves wet with the sunset rain. 

A proud and passionate boy was he, 
like all the children of Poesy; 

"With a haughty look and a haughty tread, 

And something awful about his head; 

With wonderful eyes 
Full of woe and surprise, 
like the eyes of them that can see the Jead- 
Looking about, 

For a moment or two he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood; 

Then ventured out, 

“With a boundh^ step and a joyful shout. 

The brave sky bendmg o’er him.! 

The brood sea all before him 1 


OETTLLE DEWET. 

Tee Rev. Orville Dewey is the son of a fiirmer, 
of Sheffield, Berkshire, Massachusetts where he 
was born in the year 1794. He took his degree 
with distinction at Williams Coll^ in 1814, and 
afterwards passed some months in teaching 
school in his native village, and as a clerk in a 
dry-goods store in ITew York. In 1816 he en¬ 
tered Andover Theological Seminary. He com¬ 
pleted his course of study in 1819, was ordained, 
and preached with t-nccess as a Presbyterian 
clergyman, but within a year connected himself 
with the Unitarian denomination. During the 
absence of Dr. Ghanning in Europe, Mr. Dewey 
was invited to supply his place. He was after¬ 
wards settled at New Bedford for ten years. He 
then in consequence of ill.health went to Europe, 
remaining abroad for two years. On his return, 
in 1835, he published a volume of JDiseo'ursm on 
Ycmcm Su^ects^ and about the same time be¬ 
came the pastor of the Unitarian Ohnrch of the 
Messiah in the city of New York. In 1836, he 
published The Old World and the JY&w ; a Jowr- 
naV of Olseroations and Eefieotiom rmds m a 
Himt to Europe in 1883 and 1884. 

Dr. Dewey speedily became widely known as 


a pulpit orator, for his eloquent discussion of 
moral themes, and his adaptation of the religions 
essay to the pastoral wants and pursuits of the 
pubfio. His church in Mercer-street having 
been destroyed by fire, was replaced by an 
edifice in Broadway of far greater value and 
architectural merit. 

In 1888, Dr. Dewey followed out the spirit of a 
great portion of his professional labors by the 
publication of Moral Views of Commerce^ Society^ 
and Politics^ in twelve Discourses. These were 
followed in 1841 by Discourses on Human Idfe^ 
and in 1846 by Disoourses and It&siews on Ques¬ 
tions relating to Oontronersial Theology and 
Practical Religion, He has also published, 
separately, a number of sermons and addresses. 

In 1844, all of the author’s works which had 
then appeared were issued in London, in a closely 
printed octavo volume of about nine hundred 
pages. 

In 1849, Dr. Dewey resigned his charge of the 
Church of the Messiah on account of ill health, 
and after a period of some months of relaxation, 
passed mostiy in travel, accepted a call to Wash¬ 
ington City. He has of late resided at his 
farm in Sheffield, in his native Berkshire. 

As a preacher Dr. Dewey is grave and weighty; 
his manner conveying the idea of the man of 
thought, who di'aws his reflections from the 
depths of his own nature. He is ingenious and 
speculative, and impresses his audience as a 
philosophic teacher, whether from the pulpit or 
in the lecture hall. 

STCBT-HPEOM A PHI BETA K4PPA ADDEES8 AT OAMBEEDGE IK 
1880. 

The favorite idea of a genius among us, is of one 
who never studies, or who studies, nobody can tell 
when—at midnight, or at odd times and intervals— 
and now and flien strikes out, at a heat, as the 
phrase is, some wonderful production. This is a 
character that has figured largely in the history of 
our literature, in the person of our Fieldings, our 
Savages, and our Steeles—“loose fellows about 
town,” or loungers in the country, who slept in ale¬ 
houses and wrote in bar-rooms, who took up the pen 
as a magician’s wand to supply their wants, and 
when the pressure of necessity was relieved, re¬ 
sorted again to their carousals. Your real genius is 
an idle, irregular, vagabond sort of personage, who 
muses in the fields or dreams by the fire-side; whose 
strong impulses—^that is the cant of it—^must needs 
hurry him into wild irregularities or foolish eccen¬ 
tricity ; who abhors order, and can bear no restraint, 
and eschews all labor: such an one, for instance, as 
Hewton or Milton 1 What! they must have been 
irregular, else they were no geniuses. 

“ The jroung man,” it is often said, “ has genius 
enough, if he would only study.” Now the truth 
is,^ as I shall take the liberty to state it, that genius 
will study, it is that in the mind which does study; 
^at is the very nature of it. I care not to say that 
it will always use books. All study is not reading, 
any more ttian all reading is study. By study I 
mean—^but let one of the noblest geniuses and 
hardest students of any age define it for me. 
“Studium,” says Oieero, “est animi assidua et 
vehemens ad ali(juam rem applioata magnS. cum 
voluntate occupatio, ut philosophise, poeticse, geome- 
trise, literarum.” ♦ Such study, such intense mental 

♦ De Inventloue, Lib. 1 c. 25. 
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action, and nothing else, is genius. And so far as 
there is any native predispo&ition about this envi¬ 
able character of mind, it is a predisposition to that 
action. That is the only test of the original bias; 
and he vho does not come to that point, though he 
may have shrewdness, and readiness, and parts, I 
never had a genius. Ko need to waste regrets upon 
him, as that he never could be induced to give his 
attention or study to anything; he never had that 
which he is supposed to have lost. For attention it 

is, though other q^ualities belong to this transcendent 
power,—attention it is, that is the very soul of 
genius: not the fixed eye, not the poring over a 
book, but the fixed thought. It is, in fact, an action 
of the mind which is steadily concentrated upon 
one idea or one series of ideas,—which collects in 
one point the rays of the soul till they search, pene¬ 
trate, and fire the whole train of its thoughts. And 
while the fire burns within, the outward man may 
indeed be cold, indifferent, negligent,—absent in ap¬ 
pearance; he may be an idler, or a wanderer, 
apparently without aim or intent: but still the fire 
burns within. And what though it bursts forth” 
at length, as has been said, “ like volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force ?” It only shows 
the iutenser action of the elements beneath. What 
though it breaks like lightning from the cloud ? 
The electric fire had been collecting in the firma¬ 
ment through many a silent, calm, and clear day. 
What though the might of genius appears in one 
decisive blow, struck in some moment of high 
debate, or at the crisis of a nation’s peril ? Tliat 
mighty energy, though it may have heaved in the 
breast of a Demosthenes, was once a feeble infant’s 
thought A mother’s eye watched over its dawn¬ 
ing. A father’s care guarded its early growth. It 
soon trod with youthful steps the halls of learning, 
and found other fathers to wake and to watch for 

it, —even as it finds them here. It went on: but 
silence was upon its path, and the deep strugglings 
of the inward soul marked its progress, and the 
cherishing powers of nature silently ministered to 
it The elements around breathed upon it and 
“touched it to finer issues.” The golden ray of 
heaven fell upon it, and ripened its expanding facul¬ 
ties. The slow revolutions of years slowly added 
to its collected treasures and energies; tul in its 
hour of glory, it stood forth embodied in the form 
of living, commanding, irresistible eloquence! The 
world wonders at the manifestation, and says, 
“Strange, strange, that it should come thus un¬ 
sought, unpremeditated, unprepared!” But the 
, truth is, there is no more a miiiicle in it, than there 
is in the towering of the preeminent forest tree, or 
in the flowing of the mighty and irresistible river, 
or in the wealth and the waving of the boundless 
harvest, 

JARED SPARKS. 

Jasbd Sparks, whose numerous literary labors are 
so honorably connected with American history and 
biography, was born at Willington, in the state of 
Connecticut, about 1794. In his youth he worked 
on a farm, and in the intervals or occupation in a 
grist and saw-mill which he tended, became inter¬ 
ested in a copy of Guthrie’s Geography, which, in 
its way, encouraged his natural love of learning. 
He was a good student in such schools as a 
county town then afforded. He became ap¬ 
prenticed to a carpenter, with whom he remained 
some two years, when his employer, in deference 
to his love of study, relinquished his legal hold 
upon his time. Sparks became at once a village 
s^oohnaster in the district of the town of Tol¬ 


land, teaching in the winter, and returning for a 
livelihood to his trade in. the summer. He at¬ 
tracted the attention of the clergyman of "^TiHing- 
ton, the Rev. Hubhel Loomis, who taught liim 
mathematics and induced him to study Latin. 
In return for this instruction and re^'idence in his 
friend’s house, he turned his carpenter’s know¬ 
ledge to account, and shingled the minister’s 
barn. The Rev. Abiel Abbot, lately of Peter¬ 
borough Kew Hampshire, extended the patroi- 
age which his brother clergyman had commenced. 

his influence Sparks was secured a scholarship 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy, on a charitable 
foundation, which provided education and a home 
free of cost. He travelled to Hr. Abbot at 
Coventry, and thence on foot to Exeter. In 1809 
he thus found himself at the celebrated institution 
theu and long after under the care of Dr. Ben¬ 
jamin Abbot. He remained there two years, 
teaching a school one winter at Rochester in 
Hew Hampshire. He entered Harvard in 1811, 
and was assisted by his warm friend President 
Kirkland to a scholai*ship, the resources of which 
he eked out by district-school-keeping a portion 
of the year in Hew England, and an engagement 
in the first two years of his undergraduate course 
at a private school, as far oflT as Havre de Grace, 
in Haryland, to which he was recommended by 
President Dwight of Yale, IVhile in this latteV 
place it was invaded by the British troops in 
1813. Before the assault he served in the militia, 
and remained to witness the conflagration of the 
to'wn. He returned to Harvard to be a graduate 
with the class of 1815. He then taught a ck'^sical 
school at Lancaster, Massachusetts,, and came 
back to Harvard to study divinity under Dr. 
Ware. The college, in 1817, appointed him a 
tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy, the 
duties of which he discharged for two years while 
he prosecuted his theological studies. He was 
one of the associates to whom Mr. Tudor assigned 
The Worth American Reziew at this time, and 
became its working editor. Two years after¬ 
wards, in May, 1819, he was ordained pastor of a 
new Unitarian Church at Baltimore, Maryland, 
Dr. Ohanning preaching on the occasion. It was 
the controversial period of Unitarianism, and 
Sparks took part in the discussion, publishing, in 

1820, a volume of Letters on the Ministry^ Ritual.^ 
and Doctrines of the Protestant Epkcopat 
Church., in reply to a sermon levelled at Ms doc¬ 
trines by the feev. Dr. YTiHiam E. Wyatt. In 

1821, a proof of his position and standing, he 
was elected chaplain to the House of RepresSxta- 
tives. The same year he commenced a monthly 
periodic^, in duodecimo, entitled The Unitcman 
Miscellany and Christian Monitor. It was con¬ 
tinued by Mm for two years during Ms stay at 
Baltimore. He wrote in it a series of letteirs to 
tile Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, on the Comr- 
fwratize Moral Tendency of Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Doctrines., which he afterwartis en¬ 
larged and pnbH^ed at Boston, in a yohwne, in 
1823. He also commenced at Baltimore the 
publication of a Collection of Essays and Traefs 
in Theohyy., from Various Autho^ foith Rio- 
graphical aka Critical Wotices^ which was com¬ 
pleted at Boston in1826, in si 3 :duodedmjo volumes. 
The plan' was su^ested by Bishop Watson’s 
OoUeotion of Traqte. li took a comprehensive 
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range within the limits of practical Christianity 
and liberal inquiry, indnding such authors as 
Jeremy Taylor, Locke, 'Watts, William Penn, 
Bishop Hoadly, John Hales, and others of the 
En^h Church. It contained some truuduaons 
from the French. 

After four years of laborious ministerial duty 
at Baltimore, he retired from the position, and 
travelled in the western states for his hedth. 
Ketuming to Boston, he purchased The Korth 
Americajh Review of its proprietors, and became 
its sole editor. In 1828, he published a Life of 
John Ledyard^ the American Trazeller^ -which 
passed through several editions, was translated 
into German by Dr. Michaelis, and published at 
Leipsic, and has since been included in the 
author’s series of American Biography. 



He had already undertaken an important work 
in his literary career, the collection for publica¬ 
tion of the Writing of Washington. In pur¬ 
suance of this work, in 1826, he had examined 
personally the revolutionary papers in the public 
offices of all the thirteen ori^nm States and the 
department at Washington, and afterwards, by 
arrangement with Judge Washington and Chief- 
justice Marshall, secured the possession of all the 
Washington papers at Mount 'Vemon. He fur¬ 
ther, in 1828, made a voyage to Europe for the 
purpose of transcribing documents in the state 
archives at London and Paris—which were now 
for the first time opened, for historical purposes, 
to his investigation, by the aid of Sir James 
Mackintosh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord 
HoHand in England, and La Fayette and the 
Marqtds de Marbois in France. At the end of a 
year he returned with a valuable stock of mate¬ 
rials to America. After nine years of prepara¬ 
tion the work appeared in successive volumes, 
from 1884 to 18S7, bearing the title, The Writings 
of George Wmhmgton, 'being his Gorre^ondmce^ 


Addresses^ Messages^ and other Papers^ official 
and private, selected and published from the orU 
gin{U manuscHpts^ u:ith a Life of the Author^ 
Pfotes^ and IHustrations, The first volume was 
occupied with a Life of Washington^ which has 
also been published separately. The whole was 
received with great favor at home and abroad, 
Mr. Everett revie-wing the work in the I^'orth 
American, and Guizot, in France, editing a selec¬ 
tion from the CorresjDOudence, and prefixing to it 
his highly prized Introductory Discourse on the 
Character, Influence, and PubHo Career of Wash¬ 
ington ; wliile the German historian, Yon Eaumer, 
prepared an edition at Leipsic. During this 
period also, Mr. Spaiks prepared, and with the 
aid of Congress published in 1S2C~30, a series of 
twelve octavo volumes of the Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondence of the American Pexmution^ includ¬ 
ing, with occasional notes and comments, letters 
of Franklin, Adams, Jay, Deane, Lee, Dana, and 
other agents abroad, as well as of the French 
ministers, to Congress, during the period of the 
Eevolution. These were derived from the Ameri¬ 
can State Department, with omissions supplied 
from the editor’s European and other collections. 
In 1830, Mr. Sparks dso originated what has 
formed one of the most valuable publications of 
the times, The American Almanac and Reposi¬ 
tory of Useful Knowledge. The first volume was 
edited by him. In 1832, he published another 
work of similar importance, The Life of Qonev- 
near Morris., with Selections from his Correspon¬ 
dence and Miscellaneous Papers., detailing Events 
in the French Revolution and the Political 
Sistory of the United States. This also secured 
notice abroad, and was translated into French, in 
its chief portions, by M. Augustin Gandais, and 

E ublished in two volumes at Paris. Another 
terary undertaking in which Mr. Sparks was not 
merely himself a pioneer, but the leader of a band 
of writers of influence, was his Library of Ameri¬ 
can Biography., of which two series were pub¬ 
lished, the first of ten volumes from 1834 to 
1838, the second of fifteen from 1844 to 1848. 
Of the sixty lives in this collection, eight were 
from the pen of Sparks, who contributed bio¬ 
graphies of Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Father 
Marquette, De la Salle, Count Pulaski, John Ei- 
hault, Charles Lee, and a reprint of the Ledyard 
volume. To these numerous and extended under¬ 
takings another, of parallel interest with the 
Washington Papers, was added in 1840, the ten 
volumes occupied with The WorTcs of Benjamin 
FranJcUn ; containing several Political and His¬ 
torical Tracts not included in any former edition., 
amd many Letters., Official and Private., not 
hitherto published ; with Rotes and a Life of the 
Author, The Life was a oareM and elaborate 
supplement to the Autobiography, and the work 
was further enriched with many valuable facts 
and comments. As proof of the autlior’s industry, 
two hundred and fifty-three of Fi‘anklin’s Letters 
were there printed for the first time, and ono 
hundred and fifty-four first brought together from 
scattered publioatious. The work also included 
numerous letters to Franklin, from his distin¬ 
guished foreign correspondents. 

A companion to the Washington Correspon¬ 
dence appeared at the beginning of 1854, The 
Correspondence of the Ameri<mh Revolution., being 
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Letters of Eminent Men to George Washington^ 
from the time of his taTcing Command of the 
Army to the End of his Presidency. It was 
edited from the original MSS., which had been in 
Mr. Sparks’s possesbion. 

Besides these literary occupations, which have 
brought the libraries of the country an accession 
of no less than sixty-six volumes of national in¬ 
terest, Mr. Sparks has performed, at Harvard, the 
duties of the McLean Professorship of Ancient 
and Modern History, from 1839 to 1849; while 
from 1849 to 1852 lie held the arduous oflSce of 
President of that Institution, which he was com¬ 
pelled to relinquish from ill health. He has since 
resided at his home at Cambridge, still engaged 
upon the illustration of the history of his country, 
and with the preparation, it is cuiTently reported, 
of a History of the American Revolution. 

In his personal relations, the amiability of Mr. 
Sparks and the attachment of his friends are no 
less worthy of record than the hold which he has 
firmly secured upon the public gratitude by his 
numerous patriotic, carefully penned, and well 
directed literary labors.* 

EDWAED EOBmSOX 

De. Edwaed Robinsox, the eminent philologist 
and learned traveller and geographer of the Holy 
Land, was born April 10, 1794, in Southington, 
Conn., where his father, the Rev. ‘William Ro¬ 
binson, was for forty-one years pastor of the Con¬ 
gregational church. The family are descended, 
through the Rev. John Robinson of Duxbury, 
Mass., from William Robinson of Dorchester. He 
was there in 1636; but there is no evidence that 
he was connected -with John Robinson of Leyden. 
As the father’s salary was small, less than $400 
a year, he cultivated a farm; and the son was 
sent to the district-school in winter, and employed 
on the farm during summer. He had an early 
taste for reading, especially hooks of travels; for 
which his father’s libraiy, and a subscription li¬ 
brary in the village, hardly afforded sufficient 
materials. In his fourteenth year he was placed, 
with several other boys, in the family and under 
the tuition of the Rev. I. B. Woodward of Wol¬ 
cott, an adjacent town. Here he continued till 
early in 1810, having for a part of the time the 
poet Pereival as a fellow-pupil. His studies were 
merely English with the elements of Latin; his 
fitiher not purposing to send him to college, on 
account of hisfeehle constitution and infirmhealth. 
In March and April, 1810, he taught a district- 
school in East Haven, Conn., where a large por¬ 
tion of his pupils were older than himself. In 
the following May he was employed in the cen¬ 
tra district-school in Fannington, where he con¬ 
tinued a year. The ensuing season, until May, 
1812, he spent in a country store in Sontbington; 
in which it was his father’s plan that he should 
become a partner. This, however, was not to his 
own taste; and in June, 1812, he went to Clinton, 
Oneida county, Mew York, where one maternal 
tmole, the Rev. A. S. Morton, was pastor 
of the village church; and another, Seth Morton, 


• We are Indebted ior the enmaeratloii effects In this notice 
to the new edition of 1S54 of the Amerlean Portrait 6011017 . 
wMoh oontsins a clearly written and antitienttc ffomxnaryof 
Hr. Bpaoria^s Bterary career. 


after having been for many years principal of the 
academy, had been appointed profesbor of lan¬ 
guages in Hamilton College, then just chai'tered. 
Young Robinson joined that autumn the firbt 
Freshman class in the college, and graduated in 
1816 with the highest honors. In college his in¬ 
clination turned, perhaps, rather to mathematical 
than to philological pursuits. He enjoyed lie 
confidence of the professors and of the president, 
Dr. Azel Backns, who died in the December after 
Mr. Robinson left. In Febrnary, 1817, Mr. Ro¬ 
binson entered the office of the late James Strong 
of Hudson, Mew York, afterwards member of 
Congress; but in October of that year was called 
as tutor to Hamilton College, where he remained 
a year, teaching mathematics and the Greek lan¬ 
guage. In the autumn of 1818 he married the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, 
former missionary to the Indians, sister of the 
late President Kirkland. She died in July of the 
following year; and Mr. Robinson continued to 
reside in Clinton, pursuing his studies, until Sep¬ 
tember, 1821, when he returned for a short time 
to his father’s house. 

In December, 1821, he went to Andover, Mass., 
in order to print a work he had prepared for col¬ 
lege instruction, containing the first books of the 
Iliad, with Latin notes, selected chiefly from 
Heyne. Here his attention was directed to the¬ 
ology, and he commenced the study of Hebrew; 
but without connecting himself with the semi¬ 
nary. A year afterwards, at the request of Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart, he was employed to correct the 
proofs of the second edition of his Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar (Andover, 1823), and soon became associated 
witik him in the preparation of the work itself. 



The same year (1823) Professor Stuart havi^ 
gone on a foot-joumey for his healthy Mr. Robin¬ 
son was employed to take charge of his class in the 
seminary. The same autumn he was splinted 
assistant instructor, and contmued as su<m until 
the spring of 1826, In the meantime he trans¬ 
lated from the German, in connexion with Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart, Ifiner’s Grastmmr of the Eew Tes- 
tammt; and also by himael^ from, the Latin, 
Wahl’s Oktxxk JShaei (Andover^ 1825). 
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In June, 1826, Mr. Eobinson sailed for Europe, 
and passed by way of Paris to the Rhine and Got¬ 
tingen. Here he stayed some weeks; and then 
repmred to Halle, to profit by the instructions of 
Gesenius, Tholuck, Rodiger, and others. The 
winter was spent in hard labor, with the recrea¬ 
tion of constant intercourse with the samuta of 
the place and their families. In the summer of 
182T he travelled extensively, first in Northern 
Germany, Demnark, and Sweden; and after¬ 
wards in Southern Germany, through the Tyrol, 
and as far as to Vienna. The nest winter was 
passed in Berlin in study, and in frequent inter¬ 
course with Neander, Hengstenberg, 0. von Ger- 
lach, and others. In August, 1828, Mr. Robin¬ 
son married the youngest daughter of Professor 
Ludwig von Jakob of Halle. After making the 
tour of Switzerland, they spent the winter in Pa¬ 
ris, and travelled in the spring of 1829 through 
Italy, as far as Naples. Returning to Halle, 
Robinson spent the next vdnter there in study, at 
the same time preparing a translation of Butt- 
mann’s Greek dammar^ w^hich was afterwards 
published at Andover, 1833. 

After his return home in 1830, Dr. Robinson 
was appointed professor extraordinary of sacred 
literature in the seminary at Andover. The de¬ 
partment of Hebrew instruction fell mainly to him. 
Jlany circumstances combined to render this the 
pfdmiest period of the Andover Seminary, and 
classes numbering from sixty to eighty members 
were entered for several successive years. With 
the year 1831 Dr, Robinson commenced the pub¬ 
lication of the Billical Repoaitory^ of which he 
was the editor and principal contributor for four 
years. In 1838, his health having failed, he re¬ 
moved to Boston, where he spent the next three 
years in the preparation of a new Lexicon of the 
Greek Testament; carrying on at the same time 
Ms translation of the Helrew Lexicon of Gesenius. 
Both these works were published at Boston in 
the autumn of 1886. 

Early in 1887 Dr. Robinson was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of biblical literature in the Union Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary in the city of New York, the sta¬ 
tion which he still holds. He accepted it on con¬ 
dition of being permitted to visit Europe and 
Palestine, and thus carry out the plan he had 
laid five years before with the Rev. Eli Smith. 
Leaving his family in Germany, he proceeded to 
Egypt, where he was joined by Mr. Smith in 
Eebruary, 1888, They left Beyrout together in 
July of the same year, and after visiting Smyrna 
and Constantinople, returned by way of the Da¬ 
nube to Vienna; Mr. Smith having been com¬ 
missioned to visit Leipzig in order to superintend 
the construction of new founts of Arabic type. At 
Vienna they were detained several weeks by the 
dangerous illness of Dr, Robinson, which brought 
Mm to the borders of the grave. After his reco- 
veiy he fixed himself at Berlin, and devoted him¬ 
self to preparation of his BiilicalReaearchea in 
Baleeti/iM. Here, in the unrestrained use of public 
and private libraries, with the constant counsel 
and aid of Ritter and Neander, as also occasion¬ 
ally of Humboldt, von Buch, and many others, two 
years fled rapidly away before his labors were com¬ 
pleted. Dr. Robinson returned to New York in 
the autumn of 1840; and the work was published 
in three volumes in July, 1841, in Boston and 


London, as also in German at Halle, the same 
year. In reference to this work, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London awarded to the au- 
Sior one of their geld medals; and the theologi¬ 
cal faculty of the University of Halle conferred on 
him the honorary degree of doctor in theology. 
These volumes have become a standard authority 
in matters of biblical geography. 

Notwithstanding the demands of his official 
duties upon his time and attention, Dr. Robinson 
established the Bibliotheca Sacra^ of which^ one 
volume (1843) was issued under Ms supeivision 
in New York. The work was then tran&fen-ed 
to Andover. He also published in 1845 A Sar- 
mony of the Four Goapels in Greeks wMch was 
revised and stereotyped in 1851. An English 
Harmony was published by him first in 1846: it 
has been reprinted in London, and in French at 
Brussels. His principal labor, however, was con¬ 
nected with a new edition of the Lexicon of the 
Greek Testament^ which appeared in 1850. 
translation of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar^ revised 
from the latest edition of the ori^nal, was pub- 
libhed in 1861. There have also issued froin the 
press four later editions of the Hebrew Lexicon^ 
the last one, finally completed from the Thesaurus, 
in 1854.* 

In June, 1851, Dr. Robinson went with his 
family to Germany, and leaving them there, re- 
tm-ned by way of Holland, England, and Scot¬ 
land, in October. The directors of the Union 
Theological Seminary having kindly profiered Mm 
leave of absence in order to revisit Palestine, he 
went abroad again in December, and accomiJished 
the journey in 1862, after an interval of fourteen 
years from his former visit, and mostly with the 
same companion. Dr, Eli Smith. This last jour¬ 
ney was limited chiefly to Jerusalem and the 
country north. He returned home in October, 
1852, and has since been occupied in preparing 
Ms new materials for the press. It is understood 
that the work is now nearly completed. 

To no American scholar have the honors of 
learning been more generally awarded at home 
and abroad than to Dr. Robinson. The fidelity 
of Ms exact deductions in the topography of the 
Holy Land, based upon personsu investigations, 
united with his stuffies of the original biblical 
literature, have given his works an authority not 
lightly to he disputed; wMle his labors in philo¬ 
logy and the duties of his professor’s chair have 
extended his influence in otiber walks of learning. 
His connexion with the Historical Society of New 
York, with the Ameiucan Ethnolo^cal Society, 
and with the American Oriental Society, has add¬ 
ed greatly to the honor and public usefulness of 
those bodies. 

Theeese Albertina Louise von Jakob, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Robinson, is the daughter of Lud¬ 
wig von Jakob, professor of politicM economy at 
Halle, where she was born January 26,1797. In 
1806, after the suppression of the University of 


♦ Of the Hebrew Lexicon about 10,000 copies have been dis¬ 
posed of altogether, chiefly in this country; and 9,000 copies 
of the Greek Lexicon of the New Testament have been sold 
here, besides three rival editions in England and Scotland. 
The Biblical Eesearches have been six or seven years out of 
print here, and much longer in England; of this work 5C0O 
copies were printed in all. 
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HaHe, her father removed to Oharkow in South¬ 
ern Russia^ where he had been appointed profes¬ 
sor, and afterwards to St. Petersburg, as member 
of the commission for revising the laws of the 
Russian Empire. In these removals his family 
accompanied him. His daughter, an earnest stu¬ 
dent even at that early age, made her&elf exten¬ 
sively acquainted with the Russo-Slavic langua¬ 
ges and literature. In 1816 she returned with 
her father to Hhlle, where she acquired a know¬ 
ledge of Latin. She published a number of tales, 
several of which were issued in 1825, in a vo¬ 
lume entitled Psyche, These and her later works 
were put forth under the signature of Tahi,, an 
anagram of the initials of her name. At this 
time the publication of the remarkable Servian 
popular songs by Wuk Stephano witch led her to 
learn the Servian language; and encouraged by 
Wuk and Kopitar, she translated and published 
a large portion of them under the title of Sei~ 
lUche Lieder^ “ Servian Songs,” in two volumes, 
HaUe, 1826. A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
was issued by Brockhaus of Leipzig in 1853. 
This was a new field- The work was issued un¬ 
der the auspices of Goethe, and secured to the 
translator the friendship and correspondence of 
J. Grimm, Humboldt, Savigny, 0. Ritter, Kopitar, 
and others. 

In 1828 she married Pz'ofessor Robinson, and 
accompanied him. to America in 1830. Soon after 
her arrival she became interested in the study of 
the languages of the aborigines, and in 1834 pub¬ 
lished at Leipzig a German translation of Mr. 
Pickering’s well known article on the Indian 
Languages, In the same year she prepared 
for the Biblical Repository, then edited by her 
husband, a series of articles on the Slavic Lan-- 
guages and Literature, These were enlarged, and 
issued in a volume, under the same title, in 1850. 
During her visit to Europe in 1838 she published 
a work in German on the Popular Songs of the 
nations of the Teutonic Pace,^ with remarks on 
those of other nations and races; and in 1840 a 
small work against the authenticity of the poems 
of Obsian. Of the first of these two works speci¬ 
mens had already appeared in various ai’ticles in 
the Korth American Review. In 1847 she pub¬ 
lished in German at Leipzig a Eistoi'y of the Go- 
lonimtion of N&m England,^ of which a very de- 
feorive translation into English appeared in Lon¬ 
don in 1851. 

Mrs, Robinson has likewise given to the public 
the novels of Eeloise^ or the unrevealed Secret; 
Lifers Discipline; and The Exiles, These were 
published in l^oth the English and German lan¬ 
guages, at Hew York and Leipzig, The two for¬ 
mer are romantic tales of the Eastern nations of 
Europe, with local historical accessories, though 
the psychological interest in the development of 
character and passion predominates. In the Exiles 
we have a picture of some of the prevalent influ¬ 
ences and types of civilization visible in the set¬ 
tlement of America. Each of these books exhi¬ 
bits refined feeling, or original thought and acute 
observation, where these qualities are called for. 

The style of Mrs. Robinson is simple and unex- 

g aggerated, well adapted to .aid her l^med accom- 
ushments in the presentation of such a theme of 
terary history as her sketch of the Slavic poetiy. 
Th^ too she has the advantage of poetic oultore, 
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in the rendering of the original ballads into Gre- 
man or English verse at wOi. 

EDWAED EVEEETT. 

Edwaed Eveeett was born in Dorchetster, Mass., 
April 11,1794. He was the son of Oliver Everett, 
a clergyman of Boston, who was afterward 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Hor 
folk. The family had furnished farmers and me¬ 
chanics to the town of Dedham for two hundred 
years from the first settlement of the country. 
Everett received his early education in the free 
schools of Dorchester and Boston. He also at¬ 
tended a private school in the latter city kept by 
Ezekiel Webster, the brother of Daniel, and was 
at the public Latin school of Master Bigelow and 
at Dr. Abbott’s Ereter Academy. He then en¬ 
tered Harvard about the age of thirteen in 1807, 
and took his degree in course. His Commence¬ 
ment speech had for its topic Literary Evils 
and his Master of Arts oration “ The Restoration 
of Greece.” 

In 1812 he was appointed tutor at Harvard, 
and the same year delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, taking for his topic “American Poets,” 
whose opportunities and prospects he handled in 
the vein of mingled sentiment and humor which 
has grown habitual for such occasions. The 
points were neatly made, and it is upon the whole 
a pleasing poem. He notes the unpropitious toils 
of the first settlers, the comparative absence of 
wealth and of patronage or support, the want 
of association;—^all well known and often pleaded 
discouragements of the American muse. Of the 
diflSculties presented by American geography he 
says: 

When the warm bard his country’s worth would 
tell, 

To Mas-sa-chu-setts’ length his lines must swell. 
Would he the gallant tales of war rehearse, 

’Tis graceful Bunker fills the polished verse. 

Sings he, dear land, those lakes and streams of thine. 
Some mild Memphremagog murmurs in his Ime, 
Some Ameriseoggin dashes by his way. 

Or smooth Connecticut softens in his lay. 

Would he one verse of easy movement frame, 

The map will meet him with a hopeless name; 

Nor can his pencil sketch one perfect act. 

But vulgar history mocks him with a fact. 

His presentation of the other side of the pic¬ 
ture is warm and animated. 

But yet in soberer mood, the time shall rise, 

When bards will spring beneath our native skies; 
Where the full chorus of creation swells. 

And each glad spirit, but the poet, dwells. 

Where whispering foiiests murmur notes of praise. 
And headlong streams their voice in concert raise; 
Where sounds each anthem, but the human tongue, 
And nature blooms unrivalled, but unsung. 

O yes I in future days, our western lyres, 

Turned to new themes, shall glow with purer fires. 
Clothed with the charms, to grace later ihymes, 
Of every former age and foreign climis. 

Then Homer’s aims shall ling m Bunker^s ahock. 

And Vii^ii’s wanderer land on Plynaotaih rock. 

Then Dante’s knights before &il. 

And Charles’s trump on oliielboms calk 

Our mobs chaR wear the wreatius of Tt^’s Moors, 
And Bari>ary*8 coUsfc to Baltimore’s. 

Here our own bays iMve Pope shall grace, 
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And lovelier beauties fill Belinda’s place. 

Here future hands shall Groldsmith’s village rear, 
And his tired traveller rest his vranderings here. 
Hodeirah’s son shall search our western plain, 

And our own Gertrude visit us again. 

'Ihen Branksome’s towers o’er Hudson’s streams bo 
built. 

And Marmion’s blood on Honmouth’s field be spilt. 
Pitz-James’s horn Niagara’s echoes wake, 

And Katrine’s lady sldm o’er Erie’s lake. 

Haste happy times, when through these wide do- 
m.*iins, 

Shall sound the concert of harmonious strains; 
Through all the clime the softening notes be spread. 
Sung in each grove and in each liainlet read. 

Pair maids shall sigh, and youthful heroes glow. 

At songs of valor and at tales of woe; 

'While the rapt poet stiikes, along his lyre, 

The virgin’s beauty and the warrior’s fire. 

Thus each successive age smpass the old. 

With happier bards to hail it, than foretold; 

While poesy’s star shall, like the circling sun, 

Its orbit finish, where it first begun. 

There is also a tribute to the Buckminsters, 
then recently deceased. 

Everett was tutor at EEarvard tiH 1814. It was 
his intention at first to have pursued the study 
of the law; but by the influence of his noble- 
minded friend Buckminster, he turned his atten¬ 
tion to divinity while tutor, and on the death of 
that fine scholai- and divine in 1813, succeeded to 
his ministry in the Brattle Street Church. This 
was at the early age of twenty. A memorial of 
his youthful di\"inity studies is preserved in the 
learned aigument of his Defence of Christianity 
agamst the worh of George B. English^ entitlm 
the Grounds of Christianity examined "by com¬ 
paring the New Testament with the Old^ which 
he published in Boston in 1814. 

The same year having been invited to tbe new 
professorship of Greek literature in Harvai'd, with 
the privilege of further qualifying himsell for its du¬ 
ties by a visit to Europe, he accepted the appoint¬ 


ment and embarked for England—^proceeding, on 
his arrival, to the University of Gottingen, where 
he passed more than two years chiefly engaged in 
study of the modern German and ancient classi¬ 
cal literature. In the wdnter of 181Y-18 he was 
in Paris, where he acquired a knowledge of the 
modem Greek language. In the spring he visited 
London, Cambridge, and Oxford, and became ac¬ 
quainted with many of the leading men of tlie 
country, enjoying the friendship of Scott, Byron, 
Jefirey, Campbell, Mackintosh, Romilly, and Davy. 
Returning to the continent he divided the winter 
between Florence, Rome, and IsTaples, and made 
an extended journey to the East, in company 
with his friend Gen. Lyman,* the following 
season, visiting Athens and Constantinople; cross¬ 
ing the Balkan, he travelled through Wallachia 
and Hungaiy to Vienna. Returning to America 
in 1819, he at once engaged in tlie duties of his 
Professorship, to which he added the charge of 
the ISTorth American Review, which he conducted 
till 1824. A distinguishing feature of his editor¬ 
ship was his earnest defence of American man¬ 
ners and institutions, against the attacks or anim¬ 
adversions of British travellers. His reviews of 
Frances Wright, of Faux, of Schmidt and Gale, 
at this time, and afterwards his spirited article in 
the number for January, 1833, on Prince Puckler 
Muskau and Mrs. Trollope, attracted general at¬ 
tention. Sluggish readers who like the irritation 
of foreign abuse and the excitement of a stirring 
reply to warm their faculties, were stimulated. 
The national humor was gratified, while in the 
quiet walks of scholarship there was abundant 
provision for learned tastes in the editor’s frequent 
articles on classical, scientific, and foreign conti¬ 
nental topics. Mr. Everett, while editor, fre¬ 
quently wrote several articles for the same num¬ 
ber of the review.t 

In August, 1824, Everett acquired great repu¬ 
tation in a field of oratory and literature in which 
he has since been a leader, by the delivery of his 


* The career of English deserves a note of admiration and 
warning. He ms a native of Boston, a graduate of Harvard 
of ISoT, where he was distinguished for his quicknet^s and love 
of learning. He then studied law, became a theoretical re¬ 
former and disputant, and neglected its piaotice. From law he 
turned to theology, and while exhaustiDg the Hebrew learning 
of Cambridge, contracted doubts of theChnstiau dispensation, 
and published his work attacking the Hew Testament while 
he supported the Old. This was the book answered by Eve¬ 
rett Before the reply reached him he was in Egypt, having 
in the meantime edited a country Western newspaper, then 
sought employment In the TTnitea States Marine Corps, and 
reaching Egypt in that capacity attached himself to tbe govern¬ 
ment of Ibrahim Pacha. He replied to Everett’s bo^. He 
had an old taste for miI!taryaflBiirs,and his new sovereign being 
then at war with the Abyssinians he projected a system of 
artillery service. He revived, in an experiment, the ancient 
scythe war chariot; hut it was destroyed in an encounter with 
a stone wall in Cairo Eds employment of cornels in diag- 
ging cannon succeeded better, and he appears to have acquitted 
himself with success as General of Artillery in the War. He 
was cheated, however, out of his promised reward, and next 
became a kind of attache of the American Government in the 
Levant. In 183T he returned home and sought favor at Wash¬ 
ington, which he did not live long to prosecute, dying the fol¬ 
lowing year in that city. Samuel L. Knapp, who was his 
friend, has written of Mm with kindness, and composed au 
Ingenioas epitaph recounting the incidents of his life. His 
skill in languages was remarkable. An anecdote is told 
of his deceiving a Turkish ambassador at Marseilles, who 
doubted whether any foreigner could acquire Ms language, 
Into the belief that he was a Turk. At Washington he once 
surprised a Cherokee delegation by remonstrating with them 
in their language against some harshness they had expressed in 
their own tongue. He had one of those minds which is 
wounded by its own sbai^ness. Knapp has a long article on 
him in his Ameriecm JBiogra^Tvy, 


* Theodore Lyman (1792—18^) was a native of Boston. He 
was a man of education, and of political influence, having been 
elected to tbe state le^Iatnre and the mayoralty of Boston. 
He was active as a pbilanthioplst. He published several 
works—** Political State of Italy,” 1820; ‘‘Three Weeks in 
Pans,” after a visit to that city ; an account of the Hartford 
Convention, favorable to that body, in 1823; the “ Diplomacy 
of the United States with Foreign Nations.” 2 vols,, 8vo. 
1826. Bering’s Boston Orators, pp. 891-2. 

t The following among others were his contributions at this 
time:— 


Prof. De Eossi, Jan. 1820 ) 

Oanova and his Works, April, “ V VoL 10. 

Walsh’s .^peal, “ “ ) 

German Emigration to America, July, 1820 1 
Tudor's Letters on the Eastern States, “ « ' ' 

Hope’s Anastatlns, Oct. “ 

English Universities, Jan. 1821 

History of Grecian Art, “ « 

Italy, “ “ 

Hartz Mountains, “ “ 

South America, “ “ 

England and America, July, “ 

Symmes’ Toyage to the IntemaJ World, ‘‘ “ 

Pjercival, Jan. 1822 

Frances Wright, « ^ 

Aristophanes and Socrates, April, “ 

Herculaneum MISS. “ “ 

Simonds’Switzerland, July, 1822 

Alex. Humboldt’s Works, Jan. 1828 

Lord Bacon, April, “ 

Niebuhr’s Borne, « ** 

Schmidt and Gale on America, July, 

Zodiac of Denderah, Oct 

Say’s Pol. Boon. « « i 

^ife of All Pacha, 




^VoL 11. 


VVol.12. 


Vol. 1& 
Vol. 14. 

Vol 15. 
j-Vol. 16. 

Vol. IT. 


„---, Jan. 1824 Vol. 18. 

Faux’s Memorable Days In America, July, « Vol. 19. 
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Phi Beta Kappa address on “ The Circumstances 
Pavorable to the Progress of Literature in Ame¬ 
rica.” These he found in the political organiza¬ 
tion of the country; the extent and uniformity 
of one great language; the rapid increase of popu¬ 
lation with the correspondent development of 
civilization. This combination of the philosophy 
of history with social and political statistics is a 
favorite method with Mr. Everett, who under 
various forms and at different times has often pur¬ 
sued the outlines of this his first mixed political 
and academic discourse. The oration closed with 
an eloquent addi*ess to Lafayette, who was present 
on the occasion. Ten years later, in 1834, at the 
request of the young men of Boston he delivered 
his admirable eulogy in memory of the departed 
hero, tracing his distinginshed career with a pa¬ 
triotic fondness. 

The occasional orations and addresses of Eve¬ 
rett have become the permanent memorials of 
numerous important occasions of public interest 
from 1824 to the present time. There are histo¬ 
rical orations pronounced at Plymouth, Concord, 
Charlestown, Lexington, and sites of colonial and 
revolutionary fame; eulogies of Washington, Ad¬ 
ams, Jefferson, Jolin Quincy Adams; anniver¬ 
sary discourses on the settlements of towns; ad¬ 
dresses at agricultural gatherings and before me¬ 
chanics’ associations, and on social andphilanthro- 
io occasions. In all these the particular topic is 
andled at once with ease and ^gnity; there are 
similar traces of the scholar and the traveller; of 
the patriot and philosopher; with those personal 
reminiscences, original anecdotes, or points ” of 
observation interspersed, which relieve the atten¬ 
tion of the audience, and coupled with the orator’s 
skilfal and polished delivery add so greatly to the 
pleasure of the hour. 

In 1825 Mr. Everett took his seat in Congress 
as representative from Middlesex. For ten years 
he sat in the House of Representatives, bearing a 
prominent part in the debates^ and for four suc¬ 
cessive years, from 1835 to 1889, was‘ chosen 




Governor of Massachusetts. In the election for 
1840 he lost the oflice by a single vote. He visit¬ 
ed Europe again that year, and in 1841 was ap¬ 
pointed Mioister to England. Entering upon this 
new sphere of dut}’ he was engaged in several 
international negotiations of deheacy and impor¬ 
tance, as the arrangement of the Korlh-Easteru 
Boundary, the affairs of McLeod and the Creole— 
which he conducted with signal ability. During 
this residence in England he delivered a number 
of occasional addre&ses at agricultural and other 
celebrations, which are preserved in the collection 
of his orations. The honorary degi'ee of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred upon him by the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 1346, after his return to America, he was 
elected President of Harvard College, a position 
which he held till 1849. In Xovember, 1852, he 
again entered public life, succeeding Daniel Web¬ 
ster as Secretary of State on the appointment of 
President Fillmore. He was chosen Senator in 
1853, but was compelled by ill health to resign 
the following year. 

Mr. Everett now passes his time in retirement, 
in the enjoyment of his ample ftiendships among 
the authors of his extensive library and the living 
actors of the times. He is an eSScient member 
of the historical and other literaiy societies of the 
country, and his pen is ready for the service of 
every liberal interest. He is said to be employed 
in the composition of a Treatise on the Law of 
Hations. One of the latest and most- elaborate 
productions of his pen is the valuable introduc¬ 
tory memoir prefixed to the edition of the worlss 
of Webster, of whom he is one of the literary exe¬ 
cutors. 

In 1822 Mr. Everett married Charlotte Gray, a 
daughter of the Hon. Peter C. Brooks, an elabo¬ 
rate memoir of Avhom, written by his son-in-law, 
has recently appeared.* 


BENEFITB TO AMEEIOA. OP 031E STATIOITAl. IJTEBATirEIl.f 

This nece=;saiy connexioii between the extent of a 
country and its intellectual progress, was, it is true, 
of more importance in antiquity than it is at the 
present day, because, at that period of the world, 
owing to political causes, on which we have not 
time to dwell, there was, upon the whole, but one 
civilized and cultivated people, at a time, upon the 
stage; and the mind of one nation found no sympa¬ 
thy, and derived no aid from the mind of another. 
All; and refinement followed m the train of political 
ascendency, from the East to Greece, and from Greece 
to Rome, declining in one region as they rose in 
another. In the modern world, a combination of 
political, intellectual, and even mechanical causes 
(for the art of printing is among the most powerful 
of themj, has produced an extension of the highest 
civilization over a large family of stat^ existing 
contemporaneously in Europe and Americ^ This 
circumstance might seem to mould the civilized por¬ 
tion of mankind into one republic of letters, and 
m€tke it, comparatively, a matter of indifference to 
any individual mind, whether its lot was east in a 
small OP a large, a weak or a powerful, state. It 
must he freely admitted, that this is, to scMne extent, 
the case; and it is one of the great advantages of 


♦ Art on Everett hy Eelton, K. A Bev. llacri. Loring’s 
Hundred Boston Orators. 
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the modern over the ancient civilization. And yet 1 
a singular fatality immediately presents itself," to ; 
neutralize, in a great degree, the beneficial effects of i 
this enlarged and diffused civilization on the progress , 
of lettei-s in any single state. It is true, that, instead ; 
of one sole country, as in antiquity, where the arts j 
and refinements find a home, there are, in modern j 
Europe, seven or eight, equally entitled to the gene- j 
ral name of cultivated nations, and in each of which , 
some minds of the first order have appeared. And i 
yet, by the multiplication oflanguages^ the powerful 
effect of international sympathy on the progress of 
letters has been greatly impaired. The muses of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Camoens, of Lope de 
Vega ai^d Calderon, of Corneille and Eacine, of 
Dante and Tasso, of Goethe and Schiller, are com¬ 
parative strangers to each other. Certifinly it is not 
mtended that these illustrious minds are unknown 
beyond the limits of the lands in which they were 
trained, and to which they spoke. But who is igno¬ 
rant that not one of them finds a full and hearty 
response from any other people but his own, and 
that their writings must be, to some extent, a sealed 
book, except to those who read them in the mother 
tongue? There are other languages besides those 
alluded to, in which the works of a great writer 
would be still more effectually locked up. How 
few, even of well-educated foreigners, know any¬ 
thing of the literature of the Hungarian, Selavonian, 
or Scandinavian races! to say nothing of the lan¬ 
guages of the East 

This evil is so great ond obvious, that for nearly 
two centuries after the revival of letters, the Latin 
language was adopted, as a matter of course, by the 
seholai-3 of Europe, in works intended for general 
circulation. We see men like Luther, Calvin, Eras¬ 
mus, Bacon, Grotius, and Leibnitz, who could scarce 
have written a line without exciting the admiration 
of their countrymen, driven to the use of a tongue 
whidi none but the learned could understand. Eor 
the sake of addressing the scholars of other coun¬ 
tries, these great men, and othex's like them, in many 
of their wi'itings, were willing to cut themselves off 
from all sympathy with the mass of those whom, as 
patriots, they must have wished most to instruct. 
In works of pure science and learned criticism, this 
is of the less consequence; for, being independent 
of sentiment, it matters less how remote fx’om real 
life the symbols by which their ideas are con¬ 
veyed, But, when we see a wiitei*, like Milton, 
who, as much as any other that ever lived, was a 
master of the music of his native tongue; who, be¬ 
sides all the beauty of conception and imagery, knew 
better than most other men how to breathe forth his 
thoughts and images. 

In notes with many a winding hont 
Of linked sweetness long diawn out, 

With wanton heed and ^ddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 

when we see a master of English eloquence, thus 
gifted, choosing a dead language,—^the dialect of the 
closet, a tongue without an echo from the hearts of 
the people,—as the veliicle of his defence of that 
people’s rights; asserting the cause of Englishmen 
m the language, as it may be truly called, of Cicero; 
we can only measure the incongruity, by reflecting 
what Cicero would himself have thought and felt, 
if compelled to defend the cause of Roman freedom, 
not in the language of the Roman citizen, but in that 
of the Grecian rhetorician, or the Punic merchant. 
And yet, Milton could not choose but employ this 
lan^age; for he felt that in this, and this alone, he 
coTud speak the word ** with which all Europe rang 
from side to side.’' 


Tliere is little doubt that the prevalence of the 
Latin language among modem scholars, was a great 
cause, not only of the slow progress of letters among 
the people at large, but of the stiffness and constraint 
of the vernacular style of most scholars themselves, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. That 
the reformation in religion advanced with such ra¬ 
pidity is,’in no small degree, to be attributed to the 
translations of the Scriptures and the use of litur¬ 
gies in the modern tongues. The preservation, in 
legal acts, in England, of a foreign language,—will 
not offend the majesty of Rome by calling it Latin, 
—down to so late a period as 17 80, may be one rea- 
j son why reform in the law did not keep pace with 
the progress of reform in some other departments. 
With the establishment of popular institutions under 
Cromwell, among various other legal improvements,** 
many of which were speedily adopted by our plain¬ 
dealing foi’efathers, the records of the law were or¬ 
dered to be kept in English ; “ a novelty,” says the 
learned commentator on the English laws, “ which, 
at the restoration, was no longer continued, practi- 
sers having found it very difficult to express them¬ 
selves so concisely or significantly in any other lan¬ 
guage but Latin.”-|* 

Nor are the other remedies for the evil of a mul¬ 
tiplicity of tongues more efficacious. Something, of 
course, is done by translations, and something by 
the study of foreign languages. But that no effec¬ 
tual transfusion of the higher literature of a country 
can take place in the way of translation, need not 
be urged; and it is a remark of one of the few who 
could have courage to make such a remark, Madame 
de Stael, that it is impossible fully to comprehend 
the literature of a foreign tongue. The general pre¬ 
ference, given till lately, to Young’s Night Tlioughts 
and Ossian, over all the other English poets, in many 
parts of the continent of Europe, confirms the justice 
of this observation. It is unnecessary, however, to 
repeat, that it is not intended to apply to works of 
exact science, or merely popular information. 

There is, indeed, an influence of exalted genius, 
coextensive with the earth. Something of its power 
win be felt, in spite of the obstacles of different lan¬ 
guages, remote regions, and other times. The minds 
of Dante and of Shakespeare have, no doubt, by in¬ 
direct influence, affected thousands who never read 
a line of either. But the true empire of genius, its 
sovereign sway, must be at home, and over the 
hearts of kindred men. A charai, which nothing 
can borrow, and for which there is no substitute, 
dwells in the,simple sound of om* mother tongue. 
Not analysed, nor reasoned upon, it unites the sim¬ 
plest recollections of early life with the maturest 
conceptions of the understanding. The heart is 
willing to open all its avenues to the language in 
which its infantile caprices were soothed ; and, by 
the curious efficacy of tlie principle of association, 
it is this echo from the faint dawn of intelligence, 
which gives to eloquence much of its manly power, 
and to poetry much of its divine chaiTn, 

What a nohle prospect presents itself, in this way, 
for the circulation of thought and sentiment in our 
country! Instead of that multiplicity of dialect, 
by which mental communication and sympathy be¬ 
tween different nations are restrained in the Old 
World, a continually expanding realm is opened to 
American intellect by the extension of one language 
oyer so large a portion of the Continent. The en- 
giriei-y of press is here, for the first time, brought 
to bear with all its mighty power on tho minds and 
hearts of men, in exchanging intelligence, and circu- 

♦ See a number of them In Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. 1. 

t Blaokstone’s Commentaries, lit 422. 
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lating opinions, uncliecked by diversity of language, 
over an empire more extensive than the whole of 
Europe. 

And this community of language, all important 
as it is, is but a part of the manifold brotherhood, 
which already unites the growing millions of Ame¬ 
rica, with a most powerful influence on literary cul¬ 
ture. In Europe, the work of international aliena¬ 
tion, which begins in diversity of language, is con¬ 
summated by diversity of race, institutions, and na¬ 
tional prejudices. In crossing the principal rivers, 
channels, and mountains, in that quarter of the 
world, you are met, not only by new tongues, but 
by new fonns of government, new associations of 
ancestry, new, and often hostile objects of national 
pride and attachment. "While, on the other hand, 
throughout the vast regions included within the 
li nits of our republic, not only the same language 
but the same national government, the same laws 
and manners, and common ancestral associations pre¬ 
vail Mankind will here exist and act in a kindred 
mass, such as was scarcely ever before congregated 
on the earth’s surface. What would be the effect on 
the intellectual state of Europe, at the present day, 
were all her nations and tribes amalgamated into 
one vast empire, speaking the same tongue, united 
into one political system, and that a free one, and 
opening one broad, unobstructed pathway, for the 
interchange of thought and feeling, from Lisbon to 
Archangel? If effects must bear a constant propor¬ 
tion to their causes; if the energy of thought is to 
be commensurate with the masses which prompt it, 
and the masses it must penetrate; if eloquence is to 
grow in fervor with the weight of the interests it is 
to plead, and the grandeur of the assemblies it ad- 
dr asses; in a word, if the faculties of the human 
mind are capable of tension and achievement alto¬ 
gether indennite; 

STil actum reputans, dum quid superesset ag^endom; 
then it is not too much to say, that a new era will 
open on the intellectual world, in the fulfilment of 
our country’s prospects. 

THE MEX AXD DEEDS OP THE BETOLUTION.* 

Often as it has been repeated, it will bear another 
repetition; it never ought to be omitted in the his¬ 
tory of constitutional liberty; it ought especially to 
be repeated this day;—^the various addresses, peti¬ 
tions, and appeals, the correspondence, the resolu¬ 
tions, the legislative and popular debates, from 11^64 
to the declaration of independence, present a matu¬ 
rity of political wisdom, a strength of arOTment, a 
gravity of style, a mahly ^oquence, and a moral 
courage, of which unquestionably the modem world 
affords no other example. This meed of praise, sub¬ 
stantially accorded at tiie time by Lord Chatham 
in the British Parliament, may well be repeated bjr 
us. For most of the venerated men to whom it is 
paid, it is but a pions tribute to departed worth. 
The Lees and the Henrys, Otis, Quincy, Warren, and 
Samuel Adams, the men who spoke those words of 
thrilling power, which raised and directed the storm 
of resistance, and rang like the voice of fate across 
the Atlantic, are beyond the reach of our praise. 
To most of them it was granted to witness some of 
the fruits of their labors—such fruits as revolu¬ 
tions do not often bear. Others departed at an un¬ 
timely hour, or nobly fell in the onset; too soon 
for this country, too soon for every thing but 
their own undying fame. But all are not gone; 
some still survive among us, to hail the jubi- 


»Prom Ibe Principles of the Americau OonsfltirtJon, dtii- 
rered at Oxbridge, July 4, 1836. 


I lee of tbe independence they declared. Go back, 

1 fellow-citizens, to that day, when Jefferson an-1 Ad- 
I ams composed the sub-committee who reported the 
j Declaration of Independence. Think of the min¬ 
gled sensations of that proud but anxious day, com¬ 
pared to the joy of this. What reward, what crown, 
what treasure, could the world and all its kingdoms 
afford, compared with the honor and happiness of 
haring been united in that commission, and living to 
see its most wavering hopes turned into glorious 
reality! Venerable men, you have outlived the 
dark days which followed your more than heroic 
deed; you have outlived your own strenuous con¬ 
tention, who tiiould stand first among the people 
whose liberty you had vindicated 1 You have lived 
to bear to each other the respect which the nation 
bears to you both; and each has been so happy as 
to exchange the honorable name of the leader of a 
arty, for that more honorable one, the Father of 
is Country. While this our tribute of respect, on 
the jubilee of our independence, is paid to the grey 
hairs of the venerable survivor in onr neighborhood 
(Adams), let it not less heartily be sped to him (Jef¬ 
ferson), whose hand traced the lines of that sacred 
charter, which, to the end of time, has made this 
day illustrious. And is an empty profession of re¬ 
spect aH that we owe to the man who can show the 
original draught of the Declaration of the Indepen¬ 
dence of the United States of America, in his own 
handwriting? Onght not a title-deed like this to 
become the acquisition of the nation ? Onght it not 
to be laid up in the public archives ? Ou^ht not the 
price at which it is bought to be a provision for the 
ease and comfort of the old age of him who drew it? 
Ought not he who, at the age of thirty, declared the 
independence of his country, at the age of eighty, 
to be secured by his country in the enjoyment of his 
own? 

Hor would we, on the return of this eventful day, 
forget the men who, when the conflict of council was 
over, stood forward in that of arms. Yet let me 
not, by faintly endeavoring to sketch, do deep injus¬ 
tice to the story of their exploits. The efforts of a 
life would scarce suffice to draw this picture, in all 
its astonishing incidents, in all its mingled colors of 
sublimity and woe, of agony and triumph. But tbe 
age of commemoration is at hand. The voice of our 
fathers’ blood hepns to cry to us from beneath the 
soil which it moistened. Time is bringing forward, 
in their proper relief, the men and the deeds of that 
high-souled day. The generation of contemporary 
worthies is gone; the crowd of the unsignalized 
great and good disappears; and the leaders in war, 
as well as the cabinet, are seen, in fancy’s eye, to 
take their stations on the mount of remembranca 
They come from the embattled cliffs of Abraham; 
they start from the heaving sods of Bunker^s Hill; 
they gather from the blazing lines of Saratoga and 
Yorktown, from tbe blood-dyed waters of the Bran¬ 
dywine, from the dreary snows of Valley Forge, and 
all the hard-fought fields of the war! With all 
their wounds and all their honors, they rise and 
plead with us for their brethren who survive; and 
command us, if indeed we cherish the memory of 
those who bled in onr cause, to show our gratitude, 
not by sounding words, but by stretching out the 
strong arm of me countrria prosperi^, to help the 
veteran survivors gently down to tiieir graves f 

HENEY WABE—HEOTT WABB Jr.--JOra WABE 
—WHXIAM VABJBL 

Hbisbt WabEj the descendant in ^ fburth genera¬ 
tion from Bob^ Ware, one of the early settlers of 
the town of Dedham ^ 

Ware, a fermer, waa bom at Sherburne, Massa- 
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cliiisetts, April 1, 1764, He was the yonngest 
but one of a family of ten children, three <)f whom 
served in the Revolutionary war. He received a 
few weeks’ schooling in the winter months, and 
was afterwards prepared for Harvard College by 
the village clergyman, the Rev. Elijah Brown, 
his elder brothers combining their means for his 
support during his studies. After completing his 
course in 1785^, he took charge of the town school 
of Cambridge, in 1787 was ordained a clergyman, 
and in the same year received and accepted a call 
to the charge of the Congregational church of 
Hingham. He remained in this place, attaining 
high eminence as a preacher, for eighteen years, 
when he received the appointment of Hollis Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard. His election was 
a triumph of the Unitarian over the orthodox 
portion of the Oongregationalists, and conse¬ 
quently excited mnch opposition from the latter. 
Dr. 'V^'are took no part in the controversy which 
arose in this matter until the year 1820, when he 
published Letters to Trinitarians and Cahinists^ 
occasioned ly Dr. Woods'^ Letters to Unitarians. 
Tliis was replied to by Dr. "^Voods in 1821. Dr. 
TTare put forth a second publication on the subject 
in 1832, and a Postscript in the year following. 

He continued in the discharge of his pro¬ 
fessorship, largely extending its scope and effi¬ 
ciency, until 1840, when, in consequence of im¬ 
paired sight, he resigned, and devoted himself 
entirely to the Divinity School founded in con¬ 
nexion with his professorship in 1826. An nn- 
sneoassful operation on his eyes soon after deprived 
him almost entirely of sight. He employed two 
years in carrying through the press a selection 
from one of Ms courses of lectures published in 
1842 with the title of An Inquiry into the Foun¬ 
dation.^ Lhidences, and Truths of Religion. The 
labor connected with this work impaired Ms pre¬ 
viously enfeebled health, and the remaining years 
of Ms life were passed in retirement. He died 
July 12,1845. 

Dr. Ware married in 1789, and had a nmnerons 
family, Ms descendants (including the husbands 
and wives of his cMldren) assembling on the 
twentieth of August, 1835, at his residence to 
the number of fifty. 

Hexet Waee, Jr., the fifth child and eldest son of 
the Rev. Henry Ware, was bom at Hingham, April 
21, 1794. He was educated under the charge of 
Ms cousin Ashur Ware, and passed the year pre¬ 
vious to his admission to Haiward at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover. He employed a portion of 
one of the winters of his four years of college life 
in teaching school, as a discipHne in Ms own edu¬ 
cation. At the close of Ms course in 1812 he be¬ 
came an assistant in the Academy at Exeter, 
where he passed two years. He entered the pro¬ 
fession of divinity, and became pastor of the Se¬ 
cond Church in Boston in 1816. He remained in 
this place for thirteen years with well deserved 
success as a preacher, when he was compelled to 
offer his resignation in consequence of ill health. 
In place of its acceptance a colleague was chosen 
to assist in the discharge of Ms duties. He about 
the same time accepted the Parkman Professor¬ 
ship of Pulpit Eloquence in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. Before entering upon 

duties of Ms office he passed seventeen months 
in Europe. On Ms return he resigned his pas¬ 


toral charge and devoted himself entirely to his 
professorship, until forced, in 1842, by ill health 
to resign its duties. During this period he pub¬ 
lished in 1832 The Life of the Samiour.^ as the first 
volume of the Sunday Library, a series projected 
by him with the design of affording attractive and 
appropriate reading for young persons on that 
day. Three other volumes by different writers 
subsequently appeared, when the series was dis¬ 
continued. In 1834 he prepared a Memoir of the 
R&c. Dr. ParJser.^ of Portsmouth, to accompany a 
volume of sermons from the pen of that divine, 
who had recently died; and in 1835 a selection 
from the writings of Dr. Priestley, with a notice 
of his life and cLaracter. He also prepared a 
number of lectures and addresses delivered on va¬ 
rious occasions, and numerous poems and essays 
for periodicals connected with his denomination. 
He died September 22, 1843. A selection from 
Ms writings by his friend and successor in his pas¬ 
toral charge, the Rev. Chandler Robbins, was pub¬ 
lished in four volumes 12mo. in 1846. The first 
of tliese contains The Recollections of Jotham 
Anderson., Minister of the Gospel., a tale drawn in 
part from Ms personal experiences, with a few 
descriptive sketches, a number of poems prepared 
for recitation before the PM Beta Kappa and other 
societies; The Feast of Talernacles., a poem for 
music, prepared for an Oratorio; with several 
hymns and occasional verses suggested by the 
associations of travel or the incidents of life. 

The second volume contains his Biographical 
Essays, a few addresses and controversial publica¬ 
tions. The two remaining volumes are occupied 
by sermons. 

These varied compositions are all well sus¬ 
tained in their appropriate spheres. Dr. Ware 
thought and wrote with energy, tempered by the 
care and reserve of the scholar. We select from 
the poetical portion of these volumes a sonnet. 

eomrar on thb completion op noths*s teansiation op 
THE PEOPHBTS. November, 1887. 

In rural life, by Jordan’s fertile bed, 

The holy prophets learned of yore to sing; 

The sacred ointment bathed a ploughman’s head, 
The shepherd boy became the minstrel king. 

And he who to our later ears would bring 
The deep, rich fervors of their ancient lays, 

Should dwell apari from man’s too public ways. 

And quaff pure thoughts from Nature’s quiet 
spring. 

Thus hath he chose his lot, whom city pride 
And college hall might well desire to claim; 

With sainted seers communing side by side. 

And freshly honoring their illustrious name. 

He hears them in the field at eventide, 

And what their spii’it speaks Ms lucid words pro¬ 
claim. 

A Memoir of tlie Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by 
Ms brother, John Waeb, M.D., appeared in 1846 
in two duodecimo volumes. It contains a selec¬ 
tion from his letters, and presents a pleasant and 
satisfactory view of Lis life. Dr. Ware, the author 
of tMs work, has published a valuable series of 
medical lectures, and is also the author of a poem 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard Univemty, August 28,1817. The topic 
was Ncmelrwriting. He commeuis first on the 
Lydia Languish passion of young ladies for the 
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perusal of romajice, and on the absurdities of the 
fashionable life and Radcliffian schools of fiction 
then in vogue, and from thence passes to the 
proper scope and importance of fiction, maintain¬ 
ing throughout a hveiy and animated strain. The 
poem was printed in the hTorth American Review 
for K’ovember, 1817. 

Mary L. Ware, the wife of Henry Ware, Jr., 
survived her husband a few yeai-s, dj^ in April, 
1849. She was a woman of great elevation of 
mind and active benevolence, qualities which 
have been commemorated in an admirable Bio¬ 
graphy by Edward B. Hall. This gentleman 
married a sister of Henry Ware, Jr., and holds a 
leading position among the Unitarian clergy. 

^ William, the brother of Henry Ware, Jr., was 
born at Hingham, Angust 3,1797. He was fitted 
for college by Ashur Ware, the Rev. Dr. AUyne 
of Duxbury, and his father, and was graduated 
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from Harvard in 1810. The following year was 
pass.ed as an assistant teacher in the sdiool of his 
native town. He next devoted three years to the 
study of theology at Cambridge. He commenced 
preaching at Horthborough, Massachusetts, and 
was afterwards settled in Brooklyn, Connecticut; 
Burlington, Yermont; and in the city of Hew 
York, where he commenced his labors December 
18, 1821. In 1833 he married Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse of Cambridge. 

In March, 1886, he published in the Knicker¬ 
bocker Magazine the first of the Letters from Pal¬ 
myra, These letters, the style of which has the 
air of a literal rendering, purport to be written by 
a young nobleman of Rome, who visits Palmyra 
during the latter portion of the reign of Zcnobia. 
They are among Hie most successM efforts to re¬ 
store £0 the modern reader the every-day life of 
the Roman Empire, and place the author in the 
foremost rank as a classical scholar and classic 
author. 

In the October following* he removed to 
Brookline, Massachusetts, where he tobk charge 
of a congregarion during the winter, and prepared 


the letters which had appeared in the Magazine, 
with others, for publication. The work appeared 
in July, 1837. In Jime of the same year he re¬ 
moved to Waltham, and again removed in the 
following April to Jamaica Plain, where, although 
holding no parochial charge, he occasionally 
preached. In June, 1838, he published a seqnd 
to his former work entitled in which we 

are introduced into the Imperial city during the 
last persecution of the Christians which preceded 
the accession of Constantine. The scenes of trial 
and martyrdom are depicted with energy and 
feeling, while the work shares in its classical keep¬ 
ing and vein of reflection, combined tvith vivid 
description, the merits of its predecessor. The 
Letters fijom Palmyra is now known as Zenobia,^ 
and Probns as Aurelian^ changes of titles which 
the author adopted from the English reprints. 

He became about the same time the editor and 
proprietor of the Christian Examiner, a position 
he retained until 1844. In July, 1839, he removed 
to Cambridge, and in 1841 published Julian^ or 
Scenes in Judea, In this he has depicted many 
of the scenes of our Saviour’s life, the work 
closing with the Crucifixion. 

in 1844 he accepted a call to a church in 
West Cambridge, where he remained until com¬ 
pelled, in July, 1845, to resign his charge in con¬ 
sequence of in health. He then returned to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he occasionally preached, and re¬ 
sided until Apidl, 1848, when he sailed for Eu¬ 
rope. He remained a little over a year abroad, 
passing most of the time in Italy, and on his re¬ 
turn prepared, from letters written during his tonr, 
a course of lectures on the cities he had visited, 
which were delivered in Boston, Hew York, and 
other places, and in 1851 published iu a volume 
with the title, Sketches of European Capitals, 
They abound in choice reflection, criticism, and 
description. He next commenced the preparation 
of a course of lectures on the Works and Genius 
of Washington Allston, and after their completion 
was about making arrangements for their de- 
liverj”, when he was seized by a third attack of 
epilepsy, a disease to which he had long been 
subject. He died, after lying a few days in an 
unconscious state, on the nineteenth of Eebruarv, 
1853. 

The Lectures on Allston were soon after pub¬ 
lished. Mr. Ware claims in these the highest 
rank for Allston. He compares his landscapes 
with Salvator’s, his female heads with Titian’s, his 
Jeremiah with Michael Angelo’s Prophets. It is, 
however, as the portrayer of ideal female beau^ 
that he considers him to have worked most in 
harmony with his tastes, and to have achieved 
his most successful works. Among these he gives 
the preference to TheYalentine (in the possession 
of Mr. Gborge Ticknor of Boston). All of Mr. 
AUston’s works are, however, passed m review, 
and full, yet discriminating, meed of praise dealt 
to each. One of the five lectures is principally 
devoted to the Belshazzar. 

" DBAtH OF PJEtOBUB—FEOS£ ADBKMAJL * 

The long peal of trumpets, and the riiouts of the 
people without, gave note of the sppeosck and en¬ 
trance of the Emperor, In a more, with his 

swift step, he entered the aanphitheatre, and strode 
to the place set apart for the whole multitude 
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rising and saluting him \rith a burst of Trelcome that ; 
might have been heard beyond the vails of Rome. ^ 
The Emperor acknowledged the salutation bj rising | 
from, his seat and lifting the crown fi*om his head. 
He was instantly seated again, and at a sign from i 
him the herald made proclamation of the entertain- ' 
ments which were to follow. He who was named as ! 
the first to suffer was Probus. ! 

■W'hen I heard his name pronounced, with the i 
punishment which awaited him, my resolution to l 
remmn forsook me, and I turned to rush from the | 
theatre. But my recollection of Probus’s earnest j 
entreaties that I would be there, restrained me, and 
I returned to my seat I considered, that as I would . 
attend tiie dying bed of a friend, so I was clearly | 
bound to remain where I was, and wait for the last : 
moments of this my more than Christian friend; and 1 
the circumstance that his death was to be? shocking ! 
and harrowing to the friendly heart, was not enough | 
to absolve me from the heax^ obligation. I there- j 
fore kept my place, and awaited with patience the 
event 

I had waited not long when, from beneath that 
extremity of the theatre where I was sitting, Probus 
was led forth and conducted to the centre of the arena, 
where was a short pillar to which it was customary 
to bind the sufferers. Probus, as he entered, seemed 
rather like one who came to witness what was there, 
than to be himself the victim, so free was his step, so 
erect his form. In his face there might indeed be 
seen an expression, that could only dwell on the 
countenance of one whose spirit was already gone 
beyond tlie earth, and holding converse with things 
unseen. There is always much of this in the serene, 
uplifted face of this remarkable man; but it was 
now there written in lines so bold and deep, that 
there could have been few in that vast assembly but 
must have been impressed by it as never before by 
aught human. It must have been this which brought 
so deep a silence upon that great multitude—^not the 
mere fact that an individujd was about to be torn by 
lions—^that is an almost daily pastime. For it was 
so, that when he first made his appearance, and, as 
he moved towards the centre, turned and looked 
round upon the crowded seats rising to the heavens, 
the people neither moved nor spoke, but kept their 
eyes fastened upon him as by some spell which they 
could not hrealc. 

When he had reached the pillar, and he who had 
conducted him was about to bind him to it, it was 
plain, by what at that distance we could observe, 
that Probus was entreating him to desist and leave 
him at liberty; in which he at length succeeded, for 
that person returned, leaving him alone and unbound. 

O sight of misery! he who for the humblest there 
present would have performed any office of love, by 
which the least good should redound to them, left 
alone and defenceless, they looking on and scarcely 
pitying his cruel fate! 

When now he had stood there not many minutes, j 
one of the doors of the vivaria was suddenly thrown i 
back, and bounding forth with a roar that seemed to ! 
shake the waUs of the theatre, a lion of huge dimen¬ 
sions leaped upon the arena. Majesty and power 
were inscribed upon his lordly limlJs; and as he 
stood there where he had first sprung, and looked 
round upon the multitude, how did his gentle eye 
and noble carriage, with which no one for a moment 
could associate meanness, or cruelty, or revenge, 
cast shame upon the human monsters assembled to 
behold a solitary, unarmed man tom limb fi?om 
limb! When he had in this way looked upon that 
doud of faces, he then turned and moved round the 
arena through its whole circumference, still looking 
upwards upon those who filled the seats—^not till he 


had come again to the point from which he started, 
so much as noticing him who stood, his victim, in 
the midst. Then, as if apparently for the first time 
becoming conscious of his presence, he caught the 
form of Probus; and moving slowly towards him, 
looked steadfastly upon him, receiving in return the 
settled gaze of the Christian. Standing there, still, 
awhile—each looking upon the other—he then 
walked round him, then approached nearer, making 
suddenly and for a moment those motions which 
indicate the roused appetite; but as it were in the 
spirit of self-rebuke, he immeffiately retreated a few 
aces and lay down in the sand, stretching out his 
ead towards Ih-obus, and closing his eyes as if for 
sleep. 

The people, who had watched in silence, and with 
the interest of those who wait for their entertain¬ 
ment, were both amazed and vexed at what now* 
appeared to be the dulness and stupidity of the 
beast. WTien, however, he moved not from his 
place, but seemed as if he were indeed about to fall 
into a quiet sleep, those who occupied the lower 
seats began both to cry out to him and shake at him 
their caps, and toss about their arms in the hope to 
rouse him. But it was all in vain; and at the com¬ 
mand of the Emperor he was driven back to his 
den. 

Again a door of the vivaria was thrown open, and 
another of equal size, but of a more alert and rapid 
step, broke forth, and, as if delighted with his sudden 
liberty and the ample range, coursed round and 
round the arena, wholly regardless both of the peo¬ 
ple and of Probus, intent only as it seemed upon his 
own amusement. ^ And when at length he discovered 
Probus standing in his place, it was but to bound 
towards him as in frolic, and then wheel away in 
pursuit of a pleasure he esteemed more highly than 
the satisfying of his hunger. 

At this, the people were not a little astonished, 
and many who were near me hesitated not to say, 
“that there might be some design of the gods in 
this.” Others said plainly, but not with raised 
voices, “ An omen! an omen! ” At the same time 
Isaac turned and looked at me with an expression 
of countenance which I could not intei’pret. Aurelian 
meanwhile exhibited many signs of impatience; and 
when it was evident the animal could not he wrought 
up, either by the cries of the people, or of the keep¬ 
ers, to any act of violence, he too was taken away. 
But when a third had been let loose, and with no 
better effect, nay, with less—^for he, when he had at 
length approached Probus, fawned upon him, and 
laid himself at his feet—the people, superstitious as 
you know beyond any others, now cried out aloud, 
“An omen! an omen! ” and made the sign that Pro¬ 
bus should be spared and removed. 

Aurelian himself seemed almost of the same mind, 
and I can hardly doubt would have ordered him to 
be released, but that Pronto at tliat moment ap¬ 
proached him, and by a few of those words, which, 
coming from him, are received by Aurelian as mes¬ 
sages from Heaven, put within him a new and dif¬ 
ferent mind; for nsing quickly from his seat he 
ordered the keeper of me vivaria to be brought be¬ 
fore him. When he appeared below upon the sands, 
Aurelian cried out to him, 

“Why, knave, dost thou weary out our patience 
thus—^letting forth beasts already over-fed? Bo 
thus again, and thou thyself shalt be thrown to 
them. Art thou too a Christian? ” 

“ Great Emperor,” replied the keeper, “than those 
I have now let loose, there are not laiger nor fiercer 
in the imperial dens, and since the sixth hour of yes¬ 
terday they have tasted nor food nor drink. Why 
they have thus put off their nature *tis hard to guess, 
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unless the general ciy be taken for the truth, * that 
the gods have touched them.’ ” 

Aureliau was again seen to waver, when a voice 
from the benches cried out, 

“ It is, O Emperor, but another Christian device! 
Forget not the voice from the temple! The Chris¬ 
tians, who claim powers over demons, bidding them 
go and come at pleasure, may well be thought capa¬ 
ble to change, by the magic imputed to them, the 
nature of a beast.” 

“ I doubt not,” said the Emperor, “ but it is so. 
Slave I throw open now the doors of all thy vaults, 
and let us see whether both lions and tigers be not 
too much for this new necromancy. If it be the 
gods who interpose, they can shut the mouths of 
thousands as of one.” 

At those cruel words, the doors of the vivaria 
were at once flung open, and an hundred of their 
fierce tenants, maddened both by hunger and the 
goads that had been applied, rushed forth, and in the 
fury with which in a single mass they fell upon Pro¬ 
bus—then kneeling upon the sands^—and burying 
him beneath them, no one could behold his fate, nor, 
when that dark troop separated and ran howling 
about the arena in search of other victims, could the 
eye discover the least vestige of that holy man. I 
then fled from the theatre as one who flies from 
that wliich is worse than death. 

Felix was next offered up, as I have learned, and 
after him more than fourscore of the Christians of 
Borne. 

ZEXOBIA, FAUSTA, AXD PISO—PSOM ZEXOBIA. 

A nigM seetie on the Walls ofPalmgra, Piso the narrator. 

As Fausta said these words, we became conscious 
of the presence of a person at no great distance from 
us, leauing against the parapet of the wall, ilie 
upper part of the form just discernible. 

“ Who stands yonder?” said Fausta. “It has not 
the form of a sentinel—^besides, the sentinel paces 
by us to and fro without pausing. It may be Cal- 
purnius. His legion is in this quarter. Let us 
move towards him,” 

“^STo. He moves himself and comes towards us. 
How dark the night. I cau make nothing of the 
form.” 

The figure passed us, and unchallenged by the 
sentinel whom it met. After a brief absence it 
returned, and stopping as it came before us— 

“Fausta?” said a voice—once heai-d, not to be 
mis! aken. 

“Zenobia!” said Fausta, and forgetting dignity, 
embraced her as a friend. 

“ What makes you here ?” inquired Fausta—“ are 
there none in Palmyra to do your bidding, but you 
must he abroad at such an hour and such a place ?” 

“’Tis not so fearful quite,” replied the Queen, “ as 
a battle field, and there you trust me.” 

“ Hever, willingly.” 

“Then you do not love my honor?” said the 
Queen, taking Fausta’s hand as spoke. 

“ I love your safety better—no—no—what have I 
said—^not better than your honor—and yet to what 
end is honor, if we lose the life in which it resides. 
I sometimes think we purchase human glory too 
dearly, at the sacrifice of quiet, peace, and security,” 

‘‘ But you do not think so long. What is a life 
of indulgence and sloth. Life is worthy only in 
what it achieves. Should I have done better to 
have sat over my embroidery, in the midst of my 
slaves, all my days, than to have spent them in 
building up a kingdom f” 

“ Qh, no—^no—you have done right. Slaves can 
emh^Tcider. Zenooia cannot. This hand was made 
for other weapon than the needle,” 
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“ I am weary,” said the Queen, “ let us sit,” and 
saying so, she placed herself upon the low stone 
block, upon which we had been sitting, and drawing 
Fausta near her, she threw her left arm round her, 
retaining the hand she held clasped in her own. 

“ I am weary,” she continued, “ for I have walked 
nearly the circuit of the walls. You ask what 
makes me here ? Ko night passes hut I visit these 
towers and battlements. If the governor of the ship 
sleeps, the men at the watch sleep. Besides, I love 
Palmyra too well to sleep while others wait and 
watch. I would do my share. How beautiful is 
this! The city girded by these strange fires! its 
ears filled with this busy music. Piso, it seems 
hard to believe an enemy, and such an enemy, is 
there, and that these sights and sounds are aU of 
death.” 

“ Would it were not so, noble Queen. Would it 
were not yet too late to move in the cause of peace. 
If even .at the risk of life I”— 

“ Forbear, Piso,” quickly rejoined the Queen, “ it 
is to no purpose. You have my thanks, but your 
Emperor has closed the door of peace for ever. It 
is now war unto death. He may prove victor. It 
is quite possible. But I diaw not back—no word 
of STipjilieation goes from me. And every citizen of 
Palmyra—save a few sottish souls—is with me. It 
were worth my throne and my life, the bare sug¬ 
gestion of an embassy now to AureHan. But let us 
not speak of this, but of things more agreeable. 
The (lay for trouble, the night for rest Fausta, 
where is the quarter of Calpurnius ? Methinks it is 
hereabouts.” 

“ It is,” replied Fausta, “just beyond the towers 
of the gate next to us; were it not for this thick 
night, we could see where at this time he is usually 
to be found doing, like yourself an unnecessary 
task.” 

“ He is a good soldier and a faithful—^may he 
prove as true to you, my noble girl, as he has to me. 
Albeit I am myself a sceptic in love, I cannot but be 
made happier when I see hearts worthy of each 
other united by that bond. I trust that bright days 
are coming, when I may do you the honor I would. 
Piso, I am largely a debtor to your brother—and 
Palmyra as much. Singular fortune!—that wliile 
Rome thus oppresses me, to Romans I should owe so 
much—to one, twice my life, to another, my army. 
But where, Lucius Piso, was your heai*t, that it fell 
not into the snare that caught Calpurnius ?” 

“ My heart,” I replied, “ has always been Fausta’s 
—^&om childhood”— 

“ Our attachment,” said Fausta, interrupting me, 
“ is not less than love, but greater. It is the sacred 
tie of nature—if I may say so—of brother to sister— 
it is friendship.” 

“You say well,” replied the Queen. “ I like the 
sentiment. It is not less than love, but greater. 
Love is a delirium, a di*eam, a disease. It is full of 
disturbance. It is unequal—capricious—unjust; its 
felicity, when at the highest, is then nearest to 
deepest misery—a step—and it is into unfathomable 
gulm of woe. While the object loved is as^ yet 
unattained—^life is darker than darkest night. 
When it is attained, it is then oftener like the ocean 
heaving and tossing from its foundarions, than the 
calm, peaceful lake, which mirrors friend^ip. And 
when lost—all is lost—the universe nothing. 
Who will deny it the name of madn^f Will 
love find entrance into Elysium? Will heaven 
know more than friendship f X trust not It were 
an element of discord there where harmony should 
reign perpetual” After a pfinse in which she seem¬ 
ed Buried in thoT^ht, she added musingljr,—“ Wlmt 
darkness rests upon the future. life;, like love, is 
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itself but a dream—often a brief or a prolonged 
madn ess. Its light burns sometimes brightly, oftener 
obscurely, and with a flickering ray, and then goes 
out in smoke and darkness. How strange that 
creatures so exquisitely wrought as we are, capable 
of such thoughts and acts, rising by science, and art, 
and letters almost to the level of Gods, should be 
fixed here for so short a time, running our race with 
the unintelligent brute—living not so long as some, 
dying like aS- Could I have ever looked out of 
this life into the possession of any other beyond it, I 
believe my aims would have been different I 
should not so easily have been satisfied with glory 
and power. At least I think so—for who knows 
himself I should then, I tliink, have reached after 
higher kinds of excellence, such, for example, as 
existing more in the mind itself could be of avail 
after death—could be carried out of the world— 
which power—liches—glory—cannot. The greatest 
service which any philosopher could perform for 
the human race, would be to demonstrate the cer¬ 
tainty of a future existence, in the same satisfactory 
manner that Euclid demonstrates the truths of 
geometry. We cannot help believing Euclid if we 
would, and tbe truths he has established concerning 
lines and angles, influence us whether we will or 
not. Whenever the immortality of the soul shall be 
roved in like manner, so that men cannot help 
elieving it, so that they shall draw it in with the 
first elements of all knowledge, then will mankind 
become a quite different race of beings. Men will 
be more virtuous and more happy. How is it pos¬ 
sible to be either in a very exalted degree, dwelling 
as we do in the deep obscure—uncertain whether 
we are mere earth and water, or parts of the divinity 
—whether we are worms or immortals—men or 
Gods—spending aU our days in, at best, miserable 
perplexity and doubt. Do you remember, Fausta 
and Piso, the discourse of Longinus in the garden, 
concerning the probability of a future life?” 

We do, very distinctly.” 

And how did it impress you ?” 

“It seemed to possess much likelihood,” replied 
Fausta, “ but that was all.” 

“Yes,” responded the Queen, sighing deeply, 
“ that was indeed alL Philosophy, in this part of it, 
is a mere guessw Even Longinus can but conjecture. 
And what to his great and piercing intellect stands 
but in the strength of probability—^to ours will, of 
necessity, address itsen in the very weakness of 
fiction. As it is, I value life only for the brightest 
and best it can give now, and these to my mind are 
power and a throne. When these are lost I would 
fall unregarded into dtvrkness and death.” 

“ But ” I ventured to suggest, “ you derive great 
pleasure and large profit from study—^from the 
lesearehes of philosophy, from the knowledge of 
history, from eontemplation of the beauties of art, 
and the magnificence of nature. Ai‘e not these 
things that give worth to life? If you reasoned 
aright, and probed the soul weU, would you not 
find that from these, as from hidden springs, a great 
deal of all the best felicity you have tasted, has 
welled up ? Then—still more, in acts of good and 
just government—^iu promoting the happiness of 
your subjects—^from private friendship—from affec¬ 
tions resting upon objects worthy to be loved—^has 
no happiness come worth living for ? And besides 
all this—from an inward consciousness of rectitude I 
Most of all this may still be yours, though you no 
longer sat upon a throne, and men held their lives 
but in your hreath.” 

“From such sources,” replied Zenohia, “some 
streams have issued, it may be, that have added to 
what I have enjoyed—but of themselves, they 


j would have been nothing. The lot of earth, being 
t of the low and common herd, is a lot too low and 
! sordid to be taken if proffered, I thank the Gods 
. mine has been better. It has been a throne—glory 
■ —renown—pomp and power—and I have been 
happy. Stripped of these, and without the prospect 
of immortality, and I would not live.” 

With these words she rose quickly from her seat, 
• saying that she had a further duty to perform. 

! Fausta entreated to be used as an agent or messenger, 

; but could not prevail Zenobia, darting from our 
! side, was in a moment lost in the surrounding dark- 
i ness. We returned to the house of Gracchus. 

I 

I 

' BEPOSE—FSOJI THE LECTirEES OST AXISTOIT. 

An the pictures to which I have just referred, 
! and many others, to which I shall presently turn 
I your attention, are examples of that peculiar charm 
1 m art, styled by the critics repose. There is hardly 
' a work from the hand of AUston which is not, either 
in tbe whole, or in some considerable part, an in¬ 
stance in point. The word Repose alone, perhaps, 
with sufficient accuracy, describes the state of mind, 
and the outward aspect of nature intended by it. 
It describes the breathless silence and deep rest of a 
midsummer day, when not a leaf moves, and the 
shadows fall dark and heavy upon the face of the 
clear water, which repeats every object near it as in 
a mirror; the cow on tbe bank, half asleep, lazily 
chewing the cud, and flapping away tbe flies from 
her side; and tbe only sound to break the silence, 
the sleepy drone of the locust; while a warm, 
misty atmosphere, through which you just catch 
the roofs of the neighboring village, wraps all 
things in its purplish folds. Or, it describes the 
weary foot-traveller sitting upon a stone by tbe 
brook-side, as he rests, watching the sheep as they 
nibble the short grass, or the falling of tlie autumn 
leaves, as they alight upon those which had fallen 
before; these the only sounds, save the gurgling of 
the water among the pebbles, and the distant Sab¬ 
bath bell that echoes among the hills. The poets 
understand this deep repose, and paint no picture 
oftener. 

JsTow fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight. 

And drowsy tlnklmgs lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

And in the words of Bryant: 

For me, I lie 

Languidly in the shade, where the thick tnrf, 

Tet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. 

And again: 

The massy rocks themselves. 

And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 

'With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 

Breathe flxed tranquillity. 

There is much that is closely kindred in the genius 
of Bryant and AUston. They both love, prefer, the 
calm, the thoughtful, the contemplative. Their pic¬ 
tures, in color and in verse, paint, oftener than any 
other theme, this silence, rest, deep repose of nature; 
the pictures of AUston fuU of poetry, the poems of 
Bryant gushing with life and truth. 

As in these exquisite lines: 
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And now, wlien conies the calm mild dar, as still such dajs 
will come, 

To call the squirrel and the b«e from out their winter home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is beaid, though all the 
trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 

The south wind searches for the flowers whoae fragrance 
late he bore, 

Aud sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 
mole. 

Here are music, poetry, aud painting—^like Cano- 
va’s Three Graces, embracing each other—Abound 
together in indissoluble union; beautiful apart, 
beautiful always, but more beautiful when kmt to- 
.gether by such a bond. I may add of this hymn of 
Bryant, that, like the Elegy of Gray, the oue hardly 
less perfect than the other, the pathos and the 
beauty are too deep for any one to trust his voice 
to read aloud. 

CAEOUNE GILMAUr. 

This lady, the wife of the Rev. Samuel Gilmau, 
of Charleston, is the daughter of Samuel Howard, 
a shipwright of Boston, in which city she was 
born October 8, 1794. Her father died in her 
infancy, when her mother took her to reside in 
Yarious country towns of Massachusetts. The 
story of her early life and of her literary develop¬ 
ment has been told by herself in a pleasing chap¬ 
ter of Autobiography, in Hart’s “ Eemale Prose 
"Writers of America.” When she was ten years 
of age, she followed her mother’s remains to the 
grave at Horth Andover. She has noticed the 
early influences of her life at Cambridge. “ Either 
childhood,” she writes, 

is not the thoughtless period for which it is famed, 
OP my susceptibility to suffering was peculiar. I 
remember much physical pain. I recollect, and I 
think Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim’s Progress, de¬ 
scribes the same, a deep horror at darkness, a suffo¬ 
cation, a despair, a sense of injury when left alone 
at night, that has since made me tender to this 
mysterious trial of youth. I recollect also my indig¬ 
nation after a chastisement for breaking some china, 
and in consequence I have always been careful 
never to express anger at children or servants for a 
similar misfortune. 

In contrast to this, come the memories of chas- 
mg butterflies, launching chips for boats on sunny 
rills, dressing dolls, embroidering the glowing 
sampler, and the soft maternal mesmerism of my 
mother’s hand, wlien, with my head reclined on her 
knee, she smoothed my hair, and sang the fine old 
song 

In the downhill of life. 

As Wordsworth says in his almost garrulons en¬ 
thusiasm, 

Fair seed-time had mj soul, and I grew up, 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear; 

Much fevered in my birth-place. 

I say birth-place, for true life is not stamped on 
the spot where our eyes first open, but our mind- 
birth comes from the varied associations of child¬ 
hood, and therefore may I trace to the wild influences 
of nature, particularly to those of sweet Auburn, 
now the Cambridge Cemetery, the formation of 
whatever I may possess of the poetical tempera¬ 
ment. Residing just at its entrance, I passed mng 
summer mornings makitig ibrones and couches of 
moss, and listening to the robins and blackbirds. 
«««««««« 

Our residence was nearly o^)posit© Governor 
Gerry^Sy and we were freqnent visiters l^iere. One 
evening I saw a small book on the recessed wbdow- 


i seat of their parlor. It was Gesner's Death of 
I Abel; I opened it, spelt out its contents, and soon, 
tears began to flow. Eager to finiuh it, and ashamed 
of emotions so novel, I screened my little self so as 
to allow the light to fall only on the book, and, 
while forgotten by the group, I also forgetting 
the music and mirth that surrounded me, shed, at 
eight yearn, the first preluding tears over fictitious 
sorrow. 

I had seen scarcely any children’s books except 
the Primer, and at the age of ten, no poetry adapted 
to my age; therefore, without presumption, I may 
claim some originality at an attempt at an acrostic 
on an infant, by the name of Howard, beginning— 

How sweet is the half opened ro«;e! 

Oh, how sweet is the violet to view! 

Who receives more pleasure from them— 

Here it seems I broke down in the acrostic de¬ 
partment, and went on— 

Than the one who thinks them like you ? 

Tes, yes, you le a sweet little rose, 

That Will bloom like one awhile; 

And then you will be like one still. 

For I hope you will die without guile. 

The Davidsons, at the same age, would I suppose 
have smiled at this pi lor rhyming, but in vindication 
of my ten-year-old-ship I 'must remark, that they 
were surrounded by the educational light of the 
present era, while I was in the dark age of 1S05. 

My education was exceedingly irregular, a per¬ 
petual passing from school to school, from my 
earliest memory. I drew a very little, and worked 
the “Babes in‘'the Wood” on white satin, in floss 
silk, my teacher and my grandmother being the 
only persons who recognised in the remarkable indi¬ 
viduals that issued from my hands, a likeness to 
those innocent sufferei’s. 

I taught* myself the English guitar at the age of 
fifteen from hiring a schoolmate take lessons, and 
ambitiously made a tune, which I doubt if posterity 
will care to hear. By depriving myself of some 
luxuries, I purchased an instrument, over which my 
whole soul was poured in joy aud sorrow for many 
yeai*s. A dear friend, who shared my desk at 
school, was kind enough to work out all my sums 
for me (there were no black-boards then), while I 
wrote a novel in a series of letters, under the eupho¬ 
nious name of Eugenia Fitz Allen. The consequence 
is that, so for as arithmetic is concerned, I have been 
subject to perpetual mortifiication ever since, and 
shudder to this day when any one asks how much 
is seven times nine. 

I never could remember the multipbcatioii table, 
and, to heap coals of fire on its bead m revenge, set 
it to rhyme; I wrote my school themes in rhyme, 
and instead of following “Beauty soon decays,” 
and “ Cherish no ill designs,” in B and 0,1 surprised 
my teacher with Pope’s couplet— 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul 

My teacher, who at that period was more ambi¬ 
tious for me ihan I was for myself, initiated me into 
Latin, a great step for that period. 

About this period I walked four milee a week to 
Boston, to join a private class in Frenrih 

The reli^ous feeling was always powiferftfi wifhm 
me. I remember, in gi^oo^^ .a^ pi^onate joy in 
lonely prayer, and a delicioiw when with 

upraBted look, I trod my ehambear flwr, reciting or 
ringing Watts’s Saer^ * At sixteen I joined 

the nn Tnmnniflfn at t^ie .[^iscopal ChuTch in Cam¬ 
bridge, ' 
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At the age of eighteen I made another sacrifice in 
dress to purchase a Bible with a margin sufficiently ; 
large to enable me to insert a commentary. To this j 
object I devoted several months of study, transfer- ' 
ring to its pages my deliberate convictions. 

I am glad to class myself with the few who first 
established the Sabbath School and Benevolent 
Society at Watertown, and to say that I have en¬ 
deavored, under all circumstances, wherever my 
lot has fallen, to carry on the work of social love. 

■With such tastes and incentives, and a paraUel 
development of the religious sentiment, Miss 
Howard commenced a literary career at the age 1 
of sixteen with a poetical composition, Jep- j 
thah’s Kash Tow.” The ITorth Ainerican Ee- 
tiew^ in its Miscellany, published her next verses, 

Jairus’s Daughter.” In 1819 she was married 
to Samuel Gilman, and went to reside with him 
in Charleston, where he became pastor of the 
Unitarian Church. Dr. Gilman has a literary 
reputation outside of his profession, as the author 
of a pleasant volume of character, The Memoirs 
of a Kem Englamd Tillage Choir. 







In 1833, Mrs. Gilman commenced the publica¬ 
tion of the Bose Bud^ a weekly juvenile news¬ 
paper, one of the earli^ if not the first of its 
kind in the country, which developed itself in the 
mature Southern Bose. Trom this periodical her 
writings have been collected. Her Becollee- 
tions of a Mm England Somelceeper^ and of a 
Southern Matron^ have been much admired for 
their feminine simplicity and quiet humor; aiding 
the practical lessons of life in the most amiable 
spirit. The story in these is a slight vehicle for 
the facts. In her Poetry of TravelliTig in the 
United States^ published in 1838, she has 
sketched the incidents of both a Northern and 
Southern Excursion with spirit. The volume 
also contains some pleasant papers by her friends. 
Mis. Gilman’s Terses of a Lifetime were pub¬ 
lished at Boston in 1849. Tales and Ballads^ 
and Buth Ba/ymond^ or Lords Progress^ are 
other volumes from the same source. The 


Oracles from the Poets^ and The Syhil^ are 
passages of verse from the best poets, ingeniously 
arranged under appropriate classifications of fact 
or sentiment, to respond to numbers which are 
to be taken at random. 

Mrs. Gilman has also edited the Letters of 
Eliza Wilkinson during the Invasion of Charles¬ 
ton^ one of the most interesting personal memo¬ 
rials of the Revolutionary Era.* 

The prose of Mrs. Gilman’s books is natural and 
unaffected, with a cheerful vein of humor. Her 
poems are marked by their grace of expression, 
chiefly referring to nature, or the warm-hearted, 
home-cherishing affections. A description of a 
southern country home in the opening of a little 
poem entitled The Plantation,” is in a happy 
vein. 


130CB PLAOTATTOH. 

Farewell, awhile, the eity^s hum 
Where busy footsteps fall, 

And welcome to my weary eye 
The planter's friendly halL 

Here let me rise at early dawn. 

And list the mockbird's lay, 

That, warbling near our lowland home. 
Sits on the waving spi-ay. 

Then tread the shading avenue 
Beneath the cedar’s gloom, 

Or gum tree, with its flickered shade. 

Or chinquapen’s perfume. 

The myrtle tree, the orange wild, 

The cypress’ flexile bough, 

The holly with its polished leaves, 

Are aU before me now. 

There towering with imperial pride, 

The rich magnolia stands, 

And here, in softer loveliness, 

The white-bloomed bay expands. 

The long gray moss hangs gracefully. 
Idly I twine its wreaths, 

Or stop to catch the fragrant air 
The frequent blossom breathes. 

Life wakes around—^the red bird darts 
Like flame from tree to tree; 

The whip-poor-will complains alone. 

The robin whistles free. 

The frightened hare scuds by my path, 
And seeks the thicket nigh; 

The squirrel climbs the hickory bough. 
Thence peeps with careful eye. 

The humming-bird, with busy wing, 

In rainbow beauty moves, 

Above the trumpet-blossom floats. 

And sips the tube he loves. 

Triumphant to yon withered pine, 

The soaring eagle flies, 

There builds her eyry ’mid the clouds, 
And man and heaven defies. 

The hunter’s bugle echoes near. 

And see—his weary train, 

With mingled bowlings, scent the woods, 
Or scour the open plain. 

Yon skiff is darting from the cove, 

And list the negro’s song— 

The theme, his owner and his boat— 
While glide the crew along. 


♦ Mrs. Ellet’s Women of the American devolution, vol, 1. 
pp. 223-286. 
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And when the leading voice is 
Receding from the shore, 

His brother boatmen swell the strain, 

In chorus with the oar. 

The following is from the account of a visit to 
Quebec, in 18S6, in TTis ITotes of a Traveller. 

TO THE TTSSULINES. 

Oh pure and gentle ones, within your ark 
Securely rest! 

Blue be the sky above—^your quiet bark— 

By soft winds blest I 

Still toil in duty and commune with heaven, 

'World-weaned and free; 

Grod to his humblest creatures room has given, 

And space to be. 

Space for the eagle in the vaulted sky 
To plume his wing— 

Space for the ring-dove by her young to lie, 

And softly sing. 

Space for the sun-flower, bright with yellow glow 
To court the sky— 

Space for the violet, where the wild woods grow. 
To live and die. 

Space for the ocean in its giant might. 

To swell and rave— 

Space for the river, tinged with rosy light, 

'Where green banks wave. 

Space for the sun, to tread his path in might. 

And golden pride— 

Space for the glow-worm, calling by her light. 

Love to her side. 

Then pure and gentle ones, within your ark 
Securely rest! 

Blue be the skies above, and your still bark 
By kind winds blest. 

Mbs. Oaeoixnti H. Glovee, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Gilman, has also acquired 
distinction in the popular literature of the Maga¬ 
zines, by a number of productions marked by 
their spirit and domestic sentiment. She was 
born in 1823, in Charleston; was married in 
1840, and since the death of her husband in 
1846, has resided with her parents. 

Under the Tiom de plume of “ Oaroline How¬ 
ard,” her motheris maiden name, she has con¬ 
tributed largely to literature for children, and 
also written several poems and tales, which 
have appeared in many of the leading maga¬ 
zines of the day. 

SPBUTO TTMB. 

God of the hours, God of these golden hours! 

My heart o’erflows with love 
To Thee, who giv’st with liberal hand these flowers; 
To Thee, who sendest cool, delicious showers. 

Fresh from the founts above. 

God of the hours, the fleeting checkered time, 

When Nature smiles and weeps, 

Thou pamtest sunset clouds with hues sublime, 

Thou tunest bird-notes to the joyous chime 
That all creation keeps. 

Pale, emerald trees, how gracefully ye twine 
Around your boughs a wreath; 

Or does some angel hand with touch divine, 

Bring from cdestial bowers your verdure fine, 

To deck the bowers beneath. 

How Gently your leaflets old and brown 
On undulating wings. 


In antumn months came floating, floating down, 

To form a carpet, as they formed a crown 
For you, ye forest Sings. 

{ 'Well may you bend with proud and haughty sweep, 
I For sunbeams love to lie 
‘ Upon your boughs, the breeze you captive keep, 
And e’en the dew-drops which the night-clouds weep 
Upon your leaflets, die. 

L ast eve the moon on modest twilight smiled, 

And told the stars ’twas Spring! 

She swept the wave, deliciously it gleamed. 

She touched the birds, and woke them as they 
dreamed, 

A few soft notes to sing. 

God of the April flowers, how large thy gift— 

The rainbow of the skies 

That spans the changing clouds with footstep swift— 
And rainbows of the earth, that meekly lift 
To thee their glorious eyes. 

Oh, not content with beauty rich and fair. 

Thou givest perfume too, 

That loads with burden sweet the tender air, 

And comes to fill the heart with rapture rare. 

Each blushing morn anew. 

God of the Spring-time hours! what give we Thee, 
■When thus Thou bounteous ai*t \ 

I Thou owest us naught, we owe Thee all we see— 
i Enjoyment, hope, thought, health, eternity, 

• The life-beat of each heart. 

; This mom came birds on pinions bright and fleet, 

I A lullaby to sing 

1 To Winter as he slept—but other voices sweet 
I The low diige drowned, and warbled carol meet, 

! To greet the waking Spring. 

I Thus trees, and birds, and buds, and skies conspire 
To speak unto the heart, 

“ Renew thy stren^h, be fresh, be pure, desire 
To be new touched with purifying fire, 

} That evil’s growth depai't.” 

i God of the Seasons! from our bosoms blow 
j The sin-leaves, and plant flowers 

I Bedewed by gentlest rains, that they may show, 
i That tended by thy love alone they grow, 
j God of these golden hours. 

CAELOS WILCOX. 

Oaelos Wilcox was the son of a fanner of New¬ 
port, New Hampshire, where he was born, Octo¬ 
ber 23, 1794. In Ms fourth year his parents re¬ 
moved to Orwell, Yerraont. He entered Middle- 
bnry College soon after its organization, and on 
the completion of Ms course delivered the vale¬ 
dictory oration. He then went to Amdover, 
where Ms studies were frequently interrupted by 
the delicate state of Ms health. He commenced 
preaching in 1818, but was obliged after a few 

months’ trial to desist. The following two years 
were spent, with intervals of traveU^, with a 
friend at Salisbury, Conneotieui His cMef oc¬ 
cupation was the oompositioai of, his poem, Ths 
Age of BenefooUnce^ the first book of wMch he 
published at his own expense in 1822. In 1834 
he acoerfted a call from ^e North Church at 
Hartford He this situation in 1826 on 
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acconnt of Ms healthu TMs being somewbat re¬ 
established by travel during the summer months, 
he accepted a call to Danbnry at the end of the 
year. Here he died on the 29th of the following 
May. 

His Remain^ were published in 1828. The 
volume contains two poems, The Age of Beneto- 
lence and The Religion of Taete^ delivered before 
the PM Beta Happa Society, and fourteen Ser^ 
mons. Both of the poems are incomplete. It 
was the author’s design that the first should ex¬ 
tend to five books, of -which he only lived to 
complete the first and portions of the three fol¬ 
lowing. These are entitled, Benevolence, the 
Glory of Heaven; Benevolence on Earth, the re¬ 
semblance of Heaven; the iseed of Benevolence, 
and the Rewards of Benevolence. The second 
poem extends to one hundred and seven Spen¬ 
serian stanzas. 

The poems of Wilcox abound in passages of 
rural description of remarkable accuracy. The 
greater portion is, however, occupied with reflec¬ 
tions on the power and beneficence of the Deity 
in the constitution of the material nniverse and 
the human mind. His verse always maintains 
correctness and dignity of expression, and often 
rises to passages of sublimity. 

SPUING ET NETT ENGUiND—PEOM THE AGE OP BEKETOLENCE. 

The spring, made dreary by incessant rain. 

Was well nigh gone, and not a glimpse appeared 
Of vernal loveliness, but light-green, turf 
Round the deep bubbling fountain in the vale, 

Or by the rivulet on the hill-side, near 
Its cultivated base, fronting the south, 

Where in the first warm rays of March it sprung 
Amid dissolving snow:—save these mere specks 
Of earliest verdure, with a few pale flowers, 

In other years bright blowing soon as earth 
Unveils her face, and a faint vermeil tinge 
On clumps of maple of the softer kind. 

Was nothing visihle to give to May, 

Though iGar advanced, an aspect more like her’s 
Than like K'ovember’s universal gloom. 

All day beneath the sheltering hovel stood 
The drooping herd, or lingered near to ask 
The food of winter. A few lonely birds. 

Of those that in this northern clime remain 
Throughout the year, and in the dawn of spring, 

At pleasant noon, jfrom their unknown retreat 
Come suddenly to view with lively notes. 

Or those that soonest to this clime return 
From warmer regions, in thick groves were seen. 
But with their feathers ruffied, and despoiled 
Of all their glossy lustre, sitting mute. 

Or only skipping, with a single chirp, 

In quest of food. Whene’er the heavy clouds. 

That half way down the mountain side oft hung, 

As if o’erloaded with their watery store, 

Were parted, though with motion unobserved, 
Through their dark opening, wMte with snow ap¬ 
peared 

Its lowest, e’en its cultivated, peaks. 

With sinking heart the husbandman surveyed 
The melancholy scene, and much Ms fears 
On famine dwelt; when, suddenly awaked 
At the first glimpse of daylight, by the sound, 

XiOng time rmheard, of cheerful martins, near 
His window, round their dwelling chirping quick, 


♦ Eemalns of the Eer. Carlos "WilcoE, late Pastor of the 
North Ctongregationsl Chnroh in Hartford, with a Memoir of 
tda life, ^^artford; Edward Hopkins, 18^. 8vo. pp. 4S0. 


With spirits by hope enlivened up he sprung 
To look abroad, and to his joy beheld 
A sky without the remnant of a cloud. 

; From gloom to gayety and beauty bright 
, So rapid now the universal change, 

I The rude survey it with delight refined, 

And e’en the thoughtless talk of thanks devout. 
Long swoln in drenching rain, seeds, germs, and buds, 
Start at the touch of vivifying beams. 

Moved by their secret force, the vital lymph 
Difiurive runs, and spreads o’er wood and field 
A flood of verdure. Clothed, in one short week. 

Is naked nature in her full attire. 

On the first morn, light as an open plain 
Is all the woodland, filled with sunbeams, poured 
Through the bare tops, on yellow leaves below, 
With strong reflection : on the last, ’tis dark 
With full-grown foliage, shading all within. 

In one short week the orchard buds and blooms; 
And now, when steeped in dew or gentle showers, 

It yields the purest sweetness to the breeze, 

Or all the tranquil atmosphere perfumes. 

E’en from the juicy leaves, of sudden growth, 

And the rank grass of steaming ground, the air, 
Filled with a watery glimmering receives 
A grateful smell, exhaled by warming rays. 

Each day are heard, and almost every hour, 

New notes to swell the music of the groves. 

And soon the latest of the feathered train 
At evening twilight come;—^the lonely snipe. 

O’er marshy fields, high in the dusky air, 

Invisible, but, with faint tremulous tones, 

Hovering or playing o’er the bstener’s head ; 

And, in mid-air, the sportive night-hawk, seen 
Flying awhile at random, uttenng oft 
A cheerful cry, attended with a ^ake 
Of level pinions, dark, but when upturned 
Against me brightness of the western sky, 

One white plume showing in the midst of each, 
Then far down diving with loud hollow sound;— 
And, deep at first wiSiin the distant wood, 

The whip-poor-will, her name her only song. 

She, soon as children from the noisy sport 
Of hooping, laughing, talking with all tones. 

To hear the echoes of the empty ham. 

Are by her voice diverted, and held mute, 

Comes to the mar^n of the nearest grove; 

And when the twilight deepened into night, 

Calls them within, close to the house she comes, 

And on its dark side, haply on the step 
Of unfrequented door, lighting unseen. 

Breaks into strains articulate and dear, 

The closing sometimes quickened as in sport. 

Now, animate throughout, from morn to eve 
All harmony, activify, and joy, 

Is lovely nature, as in her blest prime. 

The robin to the garden, or green yard, 
dose to the door repairs to build again 
Within her wonted tree; and at her work 
Seems doubly busy, for her past delay. 

Along the simace of the winding stream, 

Pursuing every turn, gay swallows skim; 

Or round the borders of the spacious lawn 
Fly in repeated circl^ rising o’er 
Hillock and fence, with motion serpentine, 

Easy and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then iipward springs. 
Followed by others, but oft drops it soon, 

In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 

When all at once dart at tbe falHng prize. 

The flippant blackbird with fight yefiow crown, 
Hangs fluttering in the air, and chatters tMck 
Till her breath fail, when, breaking off, she drops 
On the next tree, and on its Mghest fimb. 

Or some tall flag, and gently rocking, sits, 
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Her strain repeating- YTith sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet, 

All chanted in the fulness of delight. 

The forest rings:—where, far around enclosed 
"With bushy sides, and covered high above 
TVith foliage thick, supported by bare trunks, 

Like pillars rising to support a roof, 

It seems a temple vast, the space within 
Rings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 

Apart, but near the choir, with voice distinct, 

The merry mocking-bird together links 
In one-continued song their different notes, 

Adding new life and sweetness to them all. 

Hid under shrubs, the squirrel that in fields 
Frequents the stony wall and briery fence. 

Here chirps so shrfll that human feet approach 
Unheard till just upon, when with cries 
Sudden and sharp he darts to his retreat. 

Beneath the mossy hillock or aged tree; 

But oft a moment after re-appears, 

First peeping out, then starting forth at once 
"With a courageous air, yet in his pranks 
Keeping a watchful eye, nor venturing far 
Till left unheeded. In rank pastures graze. 

Singly and mutely, the contented herd ; 

And on the upland rough the peaceful sheep; 
Regardless of the frolic lambs, that, close 
Beside them, and before their faces prone, 

"With many an antic leap, and butting feint. 

Try to provoke them to unite in sport. 

Or grant a look, till tired of vain attempts; 

IVhen, gathering in one company apart. 

All vigor and delight, away they run. 

Straight to the utmost corner oAhe field 
The fence beside; then, wheeling, disappear 
In some small sandy pit, then rise to view; 

Or crowd together up the heap of earth 
Around some upturned root of fallen tree, 

And on its top a trembling moment stand. 

Then to the distant flock at once return. 

Exhilarated by the ge leral joy, 

And the fair prospect of a fiiutful year. 

The peasant, with light heart, and nimble step. 

His work pursues, as it were pastime sweet 
"With many a cheering word, his willing team, 

For labor fresh, he hastens to the field 
Ere morning lose its coolness; but at eve 
When loosened from the plough and homeward 
turned, 

He follows slow and silent, stopping oft 
To mark the daily growth of tender grain 
And meadows of deep verdure, or to view 
His scattered flock and herd, of their own will 
Assembling for the night by various paths. 

The old now freely sporting with the young. 

Or laboring with uncouth attempts at sport. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BET ANT 
Was bom at Oumraington, Hampshire County, 
Mass., November 8,1^94. His father, a physician, 
and a man of strength of character and literary 
culture, took pride in his son’s early ability, and 
cherished the young poet with paternal affection. 
We have heard the anecdote of his reciting the 
poem “ Thanatopsis” at the house of one of his 
friends, with tears in his eyes. “ The father taught 
the son,” we are told in a valuable notice of the 
poet’s life and writings,’** “ the value of correct¬ 
ness and compression, and enabled him to dis- 


* An artdcle on Biymt, wlti<di appeared in t|be Sonthem 
Lit Hess, for 1843. If is from tiie pen of Mn James Lawson, 
an old fiiend of the poet 


' tinguish between true poetic enthusiasm and 
fustian.” 

I We may here quote the pas'^age which follows 
i in the article just referred to, for its personal de¬ 
tails of the poet’s family, and the appo-ite citations 
from his verse. He who carefully reads the poems 
of the man, will see how largely the boy has 
profited by these early lessons—and will appreciate 
the ardent affection with which the son so beauti- 
I fnlly repays the labor of the sire. The feeling 
and reverence ■\nth which Bryant cherishes the 
memory of his father, wliose life was 

Marked with some act of goodness every day, 

is touchingly alluded to in several poems, and 
directly spoken of, with pathetic eloquence, in the 
Hymn, to Deaths written in 1825. 

Alas! I little thought that the stem power 
Whose fearful praise I sung, would try me thus 
Before the strain was ended It must cease— 

For he is in Ms grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the Muses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely! when thy reason in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search 
And watch of Nature’s silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, wlien the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes. 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy still 
Uelayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, which 
thou 

Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave—^tlus—and the hope 
To copy thy example. 

Again, in To the Past^ written in 1837, from 
which we quote: 

Thou bast my better ^ears, 

Thou hast my earlier friends—^the good—^the kind. 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—^the exalted mind. 

My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—^yearns with desire intense. 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

» * » * » 

And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose Hnd paternal side I sprung, 

And her, who still and cold, 

Filla the next grave—^the beautiful and young. 


“We have seen, too, while referring to Ms father, 
the devoted affection with which he speaks of her 
* who fi^ the next grave.’ The allusion is to Ms 
sister who ^ed of consumption in 1824. In 
The Death of the Flowers^ written in the autumn 
of 1835, we have another allusion to the memory 
of that sister: 

And then I think of one who in her youthfid beauty 

The fair, meek blossom that grew tip and faded by 
my side: 

• ^ * « « * 


-The gentle race of floweis 

Are lying m their lowly bed^ with tiie fiiir and 
good of onrs. 

“ And in bis vobune is a sonnet addressed 

to hery wMle $iA she w^ted 
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Till the slo-^r plague shall bring the fatal hour.” 

Bryant early displayed the poetical faculty, and 
fastened upon the genial influences of nature 
about him. He began to write verses at nine, 
and at ten composed a little poem to be spoken at 
a public school, which was published in a country 
newspaper. At the age of fourteen he prepared 
a collection of poems, which was published in 
Boston in 1809.* The longest of these is en¬ 
titled the Emhargo^ a reflection in good set heroic 
measure of the prevalent blew England anti- 
Jeffersonian Federalism of the times.t This was 
a second and enlarged edition of the Embargo,” 
which had appeared the year previous in a little 
pamphlet by itself. It is noticeable that never 
since that early publication, while actively en¬ 
gaged in public life, has the poet employed his 
muse upon the politics of the day, though the 
general topics of liberty and independence have 
given occasion to some of his finest poems. By 
the side of this juvenile production are an Ode 
to Connecticut Miter^ and some verses entitled 
Droughty which show a characteriatic observation 
of nature. 


Plunged amid the limpid waters. 

Or the cooling shade beneath; 

Let me flly the scorching sunbeams, 

And the south wind's sickly breatli! 

Sirius bums the parching meadows, 

Flames upon the embrowning hill; 

Dries the foliage of the forest, 

And evaporates the rilL 

Scarce is seen a lonely floweret, 

Save amid th’ embowering wood; 

O’er the prospect dim and dreary, 

Drought presides in sullen mood ! 

Murky vapours hung in aether, 

Wrap in gloom, the sky serene; 

Kature pants distressful—silence 
Reigns o’er all the sultry scene. 

Then amid the limpid waters, 

Or beneath the cooling shade; 

Let me shun the scorching sunbeams, 

And the sickly breeze evade, 

Ji%,1807. 

Biyant studied at Williams College, which he j 
left to prosecute the study of the law, a profes- i 
siou in which he was engaged in practice at ! 
Plainfield for one year, and afterwards for nine 
years at Great Bamngton. In 1816 his poem 
of Tkanatopsis^ written in his nineteenth year, 
was published in the Horth American Review, 
Its sonorous blank verse created a marked sen¬ 
sation at the time, and the imitations of it have 
not ceased since4 In 1821 he delivered the 

* The Embargo; or. Sketches of the Times, A Satire. The 
second edition, corrected and enlarged, together with the 
Spanish EcfolntioL, and other Poems. By William Cnllen 
Bryant Boston: Printed for the Author bylL (J, House, 
Ko. 6 Ootiit street. 1809. D2mo., pp. 86, ; 

+ The poem received the following notice at the time from | 
the Monthly Anthology for June, 1^8:—^“If the young bard j 
has met with no assistance in the composition of this poem, he ' 
certainly bids fhir, should he continue to cultivate his talent, to ' 
epn a respectable station on the Parnassiaa motmt, and to re- I 
fleet cremt on the literature of his country.’’ 

$ A Btory is told of the first publication of this poem in the 
Eeview, in connexion with Elchard H. Dana, of which we are 
enabled to give the correct version. Dana was then a member 
of the club which conducted the Eeview, and received two 


Phi Beta Rappa poem at Harvard, his composi¬ 
tion entitled the Ages, a didactic poem, view¬ 
ing the past world’s progress by the torch-light 
of liberty, and closing with a fair picture of 
American nature, and its occupation by the new 
race. This he published in that year with other 
poems at Cambridge. In 1825, abandoning tbe 
law for literature, he came to New York and 
edited a monthly periodical, the New York Re¬ 
view and Athenaeum Magazine, which in 1826 
was merged in a new work of a similar charac¬ 
ter, also conducted by him, the United States 
Review and Literaiy Gazette, which closed \v1th 
its second volume in September of the following 
year. In tliese works appeared many just and 
forcible criticisms, and a number of bis best 
known poems, including The Death of the 
Flowers^ The Disinterred Warrior^ The African 
Chief The Indian G-irVs Lament. These periodi¬ 
cals were supported by contributions from Richard 
H. Dana, the early friend of Bryant, who wrote 
both in prose and verse, by Sands, and by Halleck, 
whose Marco Bozzaris, Burns, and Wyoming ap¬ 
peared in their pages, Mr. Bryant was also a 
contributor of several prose articles to the early 
volumes of the North American Review. 

In 1824 a number of his poems. The Murdered 
TrarelUi\ The Old Man's Funeral^ The Forest 
Hymn.^ Marcl^ and others, appeared in the United 
States Literary Gazette, a weekly review pub¬ 
lished at Boston, at first edited by Theophilus 
Parsons,* and afterwards by James G. Carter. 

In 1826 Bryant became permanently connected 
with the Evening Post, a journal in which his 
clear, acute prose style has been constantly em¬ 
ployed since; enforcing a pure and simple ad¬ 
ministration of the government within the con¬ 
fines of its legitimate powers, steadily opposing 
tbe corruptions of office, advocating tlie principles 
of fr*ee trade in political economy both in its 
foreign and domestic relations, generous and un¬ 
wearied in support of the interests of art and 
literature, uncompiDinising in the rebuke of fraud 
and oppression of whatever clime or race. 

On the completion of the half century of the 
Evening Post, Mr. Bryant published in that 
papert a history of its career. Its first number 
was dated November 16, 1801, when it was 
tbunded by William Coleman, a baiTister from 

poems, Thanatopsis ard a Fragment, which now beats the 
title, “Inscription on the Entiance to a Wood.’’ The fiist was 
somehow noderstood to be from the father; the other from the 
son. When Dana learnt the name, and that the author ofTha- 
natopsis, Dr. Bryant was a member of the State Lcgislatuie, 
he pioce. dedtothe Senate-room to observe the new poet 
He saw there a man of a dark complexion, with quite dark if 
not black hair, thick eyebrows, weu developed forehead, well 
feature^ with an uncommonly intellectual expression, though 
he could not discover in it the poetic faculty. He went away 
puzzled and mortified at his lack of discernment When 
Bryant afterwards came to Cambridge to deliver the Phi Beta 
I Kappa Poem, and Dana spoke of his father’s Thanatopsis, the 
I real author explained the matter, and became known as the 
[ writer of the two poems. In this innocent perplexity the ac- 
j qnuintance between these poets began. 

I ♦ Mr. Theophilus Parsons, son of the eminent Judge Parsons, 

; Dane i^ofbseor of Law at CEamhrldga was also one of the early 
J contributors to the North American Keview under the editor- 
; ship of Everett- He published a volume of “Essays” which 
reached a second edition in 1847. The subjects of these—Life, 
!;i^ovidence, Correspondence, The Human Eorm, Eellgion, the 
: New Jerusalem—Indicate the Swedenhorglan relirfous and 
I philosophic views of the author. Mr. Carter, alluded to in the 
text, was much interested in the subject of Education, and 
took an active part in the introduction of normal schools into 
this country, in Massachusetts, 
t No. for November 18,185L 
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Mas'^aclmsetts, with the support of the leading 
niembers of the Federd party, to which, till the 
close of the war with England, it was a devoted 
adherent. In 1826 Bryant began to write 
for its columns. On the death of Coleman in 
1829, "William Leggett w'as employed as assistant 
editor, and remained with the paper till 1836, 
when he retired on the return of Mr. Bryant from 
Europe. It now remained in Mr. Bryant’s sole 
editorial hands, assisted by various contributors, in¬ 
cluding the regular aid of his son-in-law, Mr. Parke 
Godwin, tiU the purchase by Mr. John Bigelow 
of a share of the paper in 1850, since which time 


; 1353. The last tour ertended to the Holy Land. 

I A collection of these papers lias been ]>uLlisiiel 
' by Putna?n, entitled Letters of a TrweeTler ; or^ 

' Xotes of Things Seen in Earoije and America. 

\ Among Mr. Bryant’s separate publications 
I should be mentioned bis Eulogy of his friend 
I Thomas Cole, the artist, delivered in Xew York 
I in 1848, and a similar tribute to the genius of 
Cooper the noveli*^t, in 1853. The style of these 
addresses, and of the author's other prose wiiting^, 
is remarkable for its purity and cleanaess. Its 
truthfulness, in accuracy of thought and diction, 
is a constant chann to those who know the value 


he has been associated in the editorship. 

In the firet years of his engagement in these 
editorial duties, Bryant wrote, in conjunction 
with his friends Sands and Yerplanck, The Talis¬ 
man^ in three annual volumes, 1827-29-30; the 
collection entitled, ‘‘ Tales of the Glauber Spa,” in 
1832. His contributions to the "‘Talisman,” be¬ 
sides a few poems, were an Adventure in the East 
Indies, The Cascade of MeLingah, Recollections of 
the South of Spain, A Story of the Island of Cuba, 
The Indian Spring, The Whirlwind, Phanette des 
Gaulelmes, and the Marriage Blunder. He also as¬ 
sisted in writing The Legend of the Devil’s Pulpit, 
and Reminiscences of FTew York. For the T^es 
of the Glauber Spa, he wrote the Skeleton’s Cave 
and Medfield. He has since from time to time pub¬ 
lished new poems in the periodicals of the day, 
which he has collected at intervals in new editions.* 
In the Evening Post have also appeared several 
series of Letters from Europe, the Southern States, 



and the West Indies, which mark the period of the 
author’s travels at various times from 1884 to 

* The first general collection was published by Elam Bliss, a 
bookseller of great liberality and worth, a gentleman by 
nature, and a warn fnend of the poet, in 1882; followed by 
auotheriu Boston; others subsequently In New Yorkfrom the 
press of the Hoipors. In 1848 a richly illustrated edition, with 
engravings from original design^by the painter I^utze, was 
published by Oarey and Hart m J?hil»dcl]^ia. New editions 
or the poems, in three difiTexent forms, were published by the 
Appletons in New York, in 186C. 


, of words, and have felt the poverty of exagge- 
' rated language. This extends to the daily articles 
wi-itten by the author in his newspaper, where no 
haste or interruptions are suffered to set aside his 
fastidious and jealous guardianship, not merely 
of sincere statement but of its pure expression. 
The style must have been formed at the outset by 
• a vigorous nature, which can thus resist the 
I usually pernicious inffuences of more thau a 
j quarter of a century of editorial wear and tear. 

1 The poems of Bryant may be classed, with 
I regard to their subjects:—^those expressing a nni- 
I versal interest, relative to the great conditions of 
I humanity, as Thmatojpm^ The Ages^ Hymn to 
I Eeath^ The Past; types of nature symbolical of 
j these, as the Winds; poems of a national and 
I patriotic sentiment, or expressive of the heroic 
I in character, as the Song of Marion’s Men, the 
; Indian Poems, and some foreign subjects mingled 
•with translations. Of these, probably the most 
enduring will be those which draw their vitality 
more immediately from the American soil. In 
these there is a purity of nature, and a certain 
rustic grace, which speak at once the nature of 
the poet and his subject. Mr. Bryant has been a 
close student of Engli-h poetry through its several 
periods, and while his taste would lead him to 
admire those who have minutely painted the 
scenes of nature, his fidelity to his "own thought^ 
and experiences has preserved him from imita¬ 
tion of any. 

Mr. Dana, in his preface to his reprint of his 
“ Idle Man,” speaks of a poetic influence in the 
emdy period of Bryant's career. “ I shall never 
forget,” says he, with what feeling my fiiend 
Bryant, some years ago,* described to me the 
effect produced upon him by his meeting for the 
first time with Wordsworth’s Ballads. He lived, 
when quite young, where hut few woris of 
poetry were to be liad; at a period, too, when 
Pope was still the great idol of the Temple of 
Art. He said, that upon opening Wordsworth, a 
thousand springs seemed to gush up at once in his 
heart, and the face of nature, of a sudden, to 
change into a strange freshness and lifo.” This 
may have been a seed sown in a generous nature, 

! but the predetermined quality of the soil lias 
I marked the form and fragrance of the jfiant It 
' is American air we breathe, and Amerie«3i nature 
I we see in his verses, and “ the plain living and 
j high thinking” of what should coas^tute Ameri- 
I can sentiment inspire them. 
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As mothers "blend "^ith their caress, 

Lessons of truth and gentleness. 

And vii*tue for the listening boy. 

Spring’s lovelier flowers for many a day, 
liive blossomed on his wandering way, 
Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb; 

But those that graced his own Green Hirer, 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Charmed hy his song from mortal doom. 
Bloom on, and will bloom on for ever.* 



Bryanfs Eesidence. 


Mr, Bryant’s country residence is at Eoslyn, 
Long Island, a pictnresqnely situated Tillage on 
the Sound, a few hours’ journey from the city. 
There at a home, in the immediate vicinity of nu¬ 
merous fine land and water views, he finds retire¬ 
ment from the care and turmoil of metropolitan 
hfe, and there we may readily suppose his favor¬ 
ite woods and fields inspire the most genial moods 
of his poetic creations. 

TOA^ATOPSIS 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauiy, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, witli a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their ^arpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 

Go forth, xmder the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—et a few days, and thee 
The all-beholdiug sun shall see no more 
In all hia coui*se; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 
claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 


♦ lines by Halleck, in his poem, "The Eecorder,” 


And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine indmdual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone,—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie dovm 
With patriarchs of the infant world—^with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round 
all. 

Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of nges. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca’s desert sands. 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
I^Tiere rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 

Save his own dashiugs—yet—the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there ajoue. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favoiite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 

The youSi in life’s green spiing, and he who goes 
In tlie full strength of years, matron and maid. 

And the sweet babe, and the grey-headed man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
lake one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

TO A, WATEEFOWX. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Yainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 

As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

SeeJsfst thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sin 
On the chafed ocean side I 
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There Ls a PoTjrer '^rhose care 
Teaches thy wav along that pathless coast,— 

The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandeiing, but not lost 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dazi night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend. 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart 
He who, from zone to zone, 

Gruides through the boundless slry thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Win lead my steps might 

JUNE, 

I gazed npon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round; 

And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 

Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 

When brooks send up a eheerlul tune. 

And groves a joyous sound, 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 

The rich, green mountain turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen monld, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 

And icy clods above it rolled, 

WTiile fierce the tempests beat— 

Away I—I win not think of these— 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be iJhe damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 

There through the long, long summer hours 
The golden light should lie, | 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers | 

Stand in their beauty by. I 

The oriole should build and tell ’ 

His love-tale close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 

And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With fai^ laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight or sound. 

I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show ; 

Hor would its brightness shine for me, 

Hor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The finends I love Sionld come to weep, 

Thej might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and l^ht, and bloora. 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene ; 


Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

Is—^that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again bis living voice. 

TEB BEATS OF TE2 FLOWBBS. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 
leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all 
the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sister¬ 
hood? 

Alas! they aU are in their graves, the gentle race 
of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and 
good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they He, hut the cold Iso- 
vember rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

W 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the h2d the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

Auud the yeUow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still 
such days will come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky Hght the waters of the 
rill. 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra¬ 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no mora 

And then I think of one who in her youthful heanly 
died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 
my side: 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the 
forests cast the lea^ 

And we wept that one so lovdy should have a life 
so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, Bhould pOTish with ihe 
flowers. 

OH, VAIRBST OF THB SjntAL ICAXDS. 

Oh, fldresfc of the rural mfiids! 

Thy birth was,in the fbiio^ ^shkdes; 

Gheen boughs, and of the sky* 

W&re all maMJatet infeat aye. 
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Thy sx>ortB, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 

And all the heanty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the fight shade of thy locks; 

Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot impressed, 

Are not more sinless than thy breast; 

The holy peace that fills the air 
Of those calm sohtudes, is there. 

TO THE EVENTNO "WINl)- 

Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That coorst the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Biding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Eoughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray, 

Ajid swelling the white saiL I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea I 

E’er I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 

And, languishing to near thy grateful sound, 
lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade; go forth, 

God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth I 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt ms breast: 

Pleasant shall he thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass. 

And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the 
grass. 

Stoop o’er the place of ^aves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone; 

That they who near the churchyard willows stray, 
And listen in the deepening gloom, alone. 

May think of gentle soxus that passed away, 
ijke thy pm*e breath, into the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from heaven among the sons of men, 

And gone into the boundless heaven again.* 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls tliat overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And sofUy part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go—^but the circle of eternal change, 

■Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more; 


♦ This stanza is not included in the editions of Mr. Bryant’s 
Poems. It a^eaaed In “The Poets of America,” published 
by Mr. John Keese, and illnstrated by Chapman- The stanza 
is said to have been written at Mr. Keese's guijgestion, to sup¬ 
ply what Js certainly an appropriate addition in keeping with 
the sentunent of the piece. 


Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

B037G or MASI02T'S MXSST. 

Our band is few, but tz^ue and tried. 

Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree; 

We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines. 

Its glades of reedy grass. 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 

Wo to the English soldiery 
That little 4'ead us near I 
On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain. 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind. 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the horn* that brings release 
From danger and from toil; 

We talk the battle over. 

And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and diout. 
As if a hunt wei-e up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves. 

And slumber long and sweetly. 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 

The glitter of their rifles. 

The scampering of their steeds. 

’Tis life to guide our fiery barbs 
Across the moonlight plains; 

*Tis life to feel the ni^ht-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the British camp— 

A moment—and away 
Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs. 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band, 

With kmdliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusly arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. 

THE BArPTXB-PIBLn. 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands. 

Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 
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Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
G-nshed, warm with hope and courage yet, 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm, and fresh, and stiU, 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird. 

And talk of children on the hiU, 

And bell of wandering kine are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the b ittle-cry. 

Oh, be it never heard again! 

Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with hfe. 

A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year. 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof. 

And blench not at thy chosen lot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sage may frown—^yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers 
But Error wounded, writhes with pain. 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust. 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell iu battle here. 

Another hand thy sword shall wield. 

Another hand the standard wave, 
lill from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 

TSE LAm) OF nSSAUS. 

A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 

With steeps that hang in the twilight sky. 

And weltering oceans and trailing Btre.ams, 

That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 

But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 

And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 

And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 

The souls of the happy dead repair, 

From their bowers of light, to that bordering land. 
And walk in. the fainter gloiy there, 

With the souls of the hving hand in hand- 

Oue calm sweet smile, in that shadowy sphere. 

From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning word from a voice once dear— 

How they rise in the memory o’er and o’er I 

Far off from those hills that shine with day. 

And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker valea 

There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 

There walk the spectres of guilty fear. 

And soft low yoiee^ that float through the night. 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 

Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 

Scarce weaned from the love of childish play I 


The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the early blooms of May 1 

Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 
And I know, by thy moving bps, that now 
Thy spirit strays iu the Land of Dreams. 

Light-hearted maiden, oh, heed thy feet I 
O keep where that beam of Paradise falls, 
And only wander where thou may’st meet 
The blessed oues from its shining walls. 

So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 

1 With love and peace to this world of strife; 

: And the light that over its border streams 
I Shall He on the path of thy daily life. 

EOBCET OF LESCOLN. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed. 

Near to the nest of his Httle dame, 

Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-Hok, 

Spink, spank, spink; 

Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 

Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest. 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, 6i>ank, spink; 

Look, what a nice new coat is mine. 

Sure there was never a bird so fine. 

Ohee, chee, chee, 

Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker vrife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wing 3 » 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods m the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

! Spink, spank, spink; 

Brood, kind creature, you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 

Pouring boasts from his Httle throat: 
Bob-o’-Hnk, boh-o’-Hnk. 

Spink, spank, spink; 

Never was I afraid of man; 

Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight 1 
There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might; 
Bob-o’-link, boh-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 

Nice good wife, that never goes out, 

Keeping house while I froHc about 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the Httle ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food;, 

Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well. 

Gathering seeds for the hungry hwod. 
Bob^’-link, bob-o’-Iink^ 

Spink, spank, sjank: 

This new life is likdy to be , 

1 Hard for a gay y ouhg jRfllow Hke me* 

{ CSieat, ehi^ ehde. 
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Robert of lincoin at length is made 1 

Sober with work, and silent with care; l 

Off is his holiday garment laid, 

Half forgotten ihat merry air, 

Bo^'-liuk, hoh-o’-liuk, 

Spink, spank, spink; 

ITobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, ehee. 

Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and fi'olic no more he knows, 

Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 

Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 

Boh-o’-link, bolM)’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 

When you can pipe that merry old strain, 

Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Ghee, chee, chee. 

1855. 

COEK-SHrCKIKG IN SOUTH 0A'ROlJKi^--FEOM TUB tErCEES OF A 
TEAVBLLEB. 

BARN^iirLL Disteict, ) 
South Carolina, March 29,1843.) 

But you must hear of the cormshuckiiig. The one 
at which I was present was given on purpose that I 
might witness the humors of the Carolina negroes. 

A huge fire of light-wood was made near the corn- 
house. Light-wood is the wood of the long-leaved 
pine, and is so called, not because it is light, for it is 
almost the heaviest wood in the world, but because 
it gives more light than any other fuel. In clearing 
land, the pines are girdled and suffered to stand: 
the outer portion of the wood decays and falls off; 
the inner part, which is saturated with turpentine, 
remains upright for years, and constitutes the plan¬ 
ter’s provision of fuel. When a supply is wanted, 
one of these dead trunks is felled by the axe. The 
abundance of light-wood is one of the boasts of South 
Carolina Wherever you are, if you happen to be 
chilly, you may have a fire extempore; a hit of light 
wood aud a coal give you a bright blaze and a strong 
heat in an instant The negroes make fires of it iii 
the fields where they work; and, when the mornings 
are wet and chilly, in the pens where they are milk¬ 
ing the cows. At a plantation, where I passed a 
frosty night, I saw fires in a small inclosure, and was 
told by lady of the house that she had ordered 
them to be made to warm the cattle. 

The light-wood-fire was made, and the negroes 
dropped in fi-om the neighboring plantations, singing 
as they came. The driver of the plantation, a color¬ 
ed man, brought out baskets of corn in the husk, and 
piled it in a heap; and the negroes began to strip 
the husks from the ears, singiug with ^eat glee as 
they worked, keeping time to the music, and now 
and then throwing in a joke and an extravagant 
burst of laughter. The songs were generally of a 
comic character; but one of them was set to a sin¬ 
gularly wild and plaintive air, which some of our 
musicians would do well to reduce to notation. 
These are the words: 

Johnny come down de hollow 
Oh hollow! 

Johnny come down de hollow 
Oh hollow I 

De nigger-trader got me. 

Oh hollow! 

De speculator honghtme. 

Oh hollow! 

I’m sold for silver dollars, 

Oh hollow! 

Boys, go catch the pony. 

Oh hollowl 

Bring him round the comer. 

Oh hollowl 


Tm coin’ away to Georda. 

Oh hollow! 

Boys, good-hy forever 1 

Oh hollow I 

The song of “Jenny gone away,” was also given, 
and another, called the monkey-^ong, probably of 
African origin, in which the prij.cipal singer pei*son- 
ated a monkey, with all sorts of odd gesticulations, 
and the other negroes bore part in the chorus, “ Dan, 
dan, who’s the dandy One of the songs, common¬ 
ly sung on these occasions, represents the various 
animals of the woods as belonging to some profession 
or trade. For example^— 

De cooter is de boatman— 

The cooter is the ten^apin, and a very expert boat¬ 
man he is. 

De cooter is de boatman. 

John John Ciow. 

De red-bird de socer. 

John John Crow. 

Dc mocking-bird de lawyer. 

John John Crow. 

De alligator sawyer 

John John Crow. 

The alligator’s back is furnished with a toothed 
ridge, like the edge of a saw, which explains the last 
line. 

When the work of the evening was over the ne¬ 
groes adjouinedto a spacious kitchen. One of them 
took his place as musician, whistling, and beating 
time with two sticks upon the floor. Several of the 
men came forward and executed various dances, ca¬ 
pering, prancing, and drumming with heel and toe 
upon the floor, with astonishing agility and perse¬ 
verance, though all of them had perfonned their 
daily tasks and had worked all the evening, and 
some had walked fiom four to seven miles to attend 
the corn-shucking. From the dances a transition 
was made to a mock military parade, a sort of bur¬ 
lesque of our militia trainings, in which the words of 
command and the evolutions were extremely ludi¬ 
crous. It became necessary for the commander to 
make a speech, and confessing his incapacity for pub¬ 
lic speaking, he called upon a huge black man named 
Toby to address the company in his.stead. Toby, a 
man of powerful frame, six feet high, his face orna¬ 
mented with a beard of fashionable cut, had hitherto 
stood leaning against the wall, looking upon the 
frolic with an air of superiority. He consented, 
came forward, demanded a bit of paper to hold in 
his hand, and harangued the soldiery. It was evi¬ 
dent that Toby had listened to stump-speeches in his 
day. He spoke of “ de majority of Sous Carolina,” 
“ intereste of de state,” “ de honor of ole Ba’n- 
well district,” and these phrases he connected by 
various expletives, and sounds of which we could 
make nothing. At length he began to falter, when 
the captain with admirable presence of mind came 
to his relief, and inteiTupted and closed the ha¬ 
rangue with an hurrah from the company. Toby 
was allowed by all the spectatoi's, black and white, 
to have made an excellent speech. 

John Howaed Betant, tlie brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, who has become known by his verses, 
chiefly descriptive of nature, was bom at Onni- 
mington, July 22, 1807. His first poem, entitled 
My Natvoe Tillage^ appeared in 1826, in his 
brother’s periodical, The United States Review. 
Having accomplished himself in various studies, 
in 1881 he emigrated to Illinois, where he esta¬ 
blished himself as a farmer, and where he has 
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since occupied himself in agricultural life, occa¬ 
sionally writing poems, winch have found their 
way to the public through the press. The fol¬ 
lowing is a characteristic specimen of his muse:— 

TTvrq ON FINDING A rOCNTAlN IN A SECLUDED PAET OP A 
FOREST. 

Three hundred years are scarcely gone, 

Since, to the isnw World’s virgin shore, 

Crowds of rude men were pressing on, 

To range its boundless regions o’er. 

Some bore the sword in bloody hands. 

And sacked its helpless towns for spoil; 

Some searched for gold the river’s sands. 

Or trenched the mountain’s stubborn soil 

And some with higher purpose sought, 

Through forests wild and wastes uncouth, 

Sought with long toil, yet found it not, 

The fountain of eternal youth. 

They said in some green valley where 
The foot of man had never trod, 

There gushed a fountain bright and fair 
Up from the ever vei'dant sod. 

There they who drank should never know 
Age, with its weakness, pain, and gloom. 

And from its brink the old should go. 

With youth’s light step and radiant bloom- 

Is not this fount, so pure and sweet. 

Whose stainless current ripples o’er 
The fringe of blossoms at my feet, 

The same those pilgrims sought of yore? 

How brightly leap, ’mid glittering sands, 

The living waters from below; 

0 let me dip these lean, brown hands, 

Drink deep and bathe this wrinkled brow, 

And feel, through every shrunken vein, 

The warm, red stream flow swift and free— 

Feel waking in my heart again, 

Youth’s brightest hopes, youth’s wildest glee. 

Tb vain, for still the life-blood plays, 

With sluggish course, through all my frame; 

The mirror of the pool betrays 
My wrinkled visage, still Ae same. 

And the sad spirit questions still— 

Must this warm frame—these limbs that yield 
To each light motion of the will— 
lie with the dull clods of the field? 

Has nature no renewing power 
To drive the frost of age away ? 

Has earth no fount, or herb, or flower. 

Which man may taste and live for aye ? 

Alas I for that unchanging state 
Of youth and strength, in vain we yearn; 

And only after death’s dark gate 

Is reached and passed, can youth return. 

JOHN D. OODMAN. 

John D, Godman was born at Annapolis, Mary¬ 
land, December 20,1794. Deprived in Ids second 
year of both his parents, he was left dependent 
on the care of an aunt, who discharged her duties 
towards him with great tenderness. He had the 
misfortune to lose this relative also at the early 
age of seven years. 

Having lost by some fraudulent proceeding tbe 
small estate left him by his fatW, (^dman, a^r 
the death of his aunt, by whom he had been plac¬ 
ed at school, was apprenticed to a printer at Bal¬ 
timore, Desirous of leading the life of a scholar 
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• he commenced and continued in this pursuit with 
i reluctance. 



In 1S14, on the entrance of the British into Che¬ 
sapeake Bay, he became a sailor in the navy, and 
was engaged in the bombardment of Fort Mc¬ 
Henry. 

In the following year he was invited by Dr. 
Luckey, who bad become acquainted with the 
young printer while engaged in the study of his 
profession, to become an inmate of liis residence 
at Elizabethtown. Gladly availing himself of this 
opening to the pursuit of the profestion of his 
choice, Godman obtained a release from his in- 
(lentnres and devoted himself with ardor to study 
under the direction of his friend. Having thus 
])assed a few months, he continued his course with 
Dr. Hall of Baltimore; and after attending lec¬ 
tures in that city, and in the latter part of his 
course filling the place of Professor Davidge dur¬ 
ing his temporary absence, he took Ms degree 
February 7, ISIS. 

After practising a short time in the villages of 
l^’ew HolJaiid on the Susquehanna, in Ann Arun¬ 
del county, and in the city of Philadelphia, he 
accepted the appointment of Professor of Anato¬ 
my in the recently established Medical OoDege of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, and entered upon his duties 
in October, 1S21. Owing to difficulties “ of wMch 
he was neither the cause nor the victim” he re¬ 
signed his chair in a few months, and commenced 
a medical periodical, projected by Dr. Drake, en¬ 
titled the Western Quarterly Eeporter. Sis num¬ 
bers, of one hundred pages each, of this work 
were published. 

In the autumn of 1822, he removed to Phila¬ 
delphia, suffering much from esposure on the 
journey, owing to the lateness of ^e season and 
the delicacy of Ms constitution. He opened a 
room in the latter city under the auspices of the 
University, for private demonstrations in anatomy, 
a pursuit to wMch he devoted himself for some 
years with such asriduity as to still further impMr 
his health. 

In 1826, he removed to Hew York in accept¬ 
ance of a call to the professorship of Anatomy in 
Rutgers Medical College. He delivered two 
courses of lectures with great success, but was 
then compelled to seek relief firom exertion and a 
rigorous climate bypassing a winter in the West 
Indies. After Ms return in the following sum¬ 
mer, he settled at Germantown, where he remain¬ 
ed, ^adually sinking under a consumption, until 
his death, April 17,1830. 

Hjs principM work, the Ammcm 
EMory^ was oommenced in the spring of 1823, 
and completed in 182^ whenit topoored in three 
volumes octavo. It ip a woatt,dr much research, 
the author havii^ jounwy^ many hnudreds of 
miles as well as pass^many mcmths in Ms study 
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in its preparation, and has been as much admired ; 
for its beauty of style as accuracy and fiilness of 
information. Commencing -with the aboriginal 
Indian, he pursues his inquiry through all the va- j 
rieties of animal life, closing with an article on • 
the Vhale Fishery, and including the extinct | 
Mastodon. Confining himself almost exclusiv ely i 
to description of the subject before him, we have 
little or no digression on the scenes in which his 
i formation was acquired, and the incidents con¬ 
nected with his researches. These themes he has 
touched upon in a later publication, The Eambles 
of a ]TatuTaliB% written with a frame enfeebled by 
&sease, but with a mind still preserving its fresh- ! 
ness, and in a style still vigorous. A portion of • 
these essays first appeared in a weekly journal in j 
Philadelphia. The series is incomplete, having 
been interrupted by the author’s death. I 

Dr. Godman was for some time editor of the | 
Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences, and ; 
contributed largely to its pages until the close of j 
his life. lie was also the autlior of several arti- [ 
oles in the American Quarterly Review, and of < 
the notices of Katural History in the Encyclopce- 
dia Americana to the completion of the letter 0. 
Ho translated and annotated many foreign medi¬ 
cal works, and published a number of lectures and 
addresses delivered on vraious professional and 
public occasions, which were collected in a vo¬ 
lume towards the close of his life. 

At an early stage of his profes'^ional career, Dr. 
Godinan adopted tlie atheistic views of some of 
the French naturalists. He retained these errors 
until the winter of 1S27, when he was called to 
attend the death-bed of a student of medicine, 
who was possessed of “ the comfort of a reasona¬ 
ble faith.” His mind was so impressed by the 
scene, that be devoted himself to the study of the 
scriptures, and became a devoutly religious man. 

The unremitting labor of Dr. Godman’s career 
was sustained by the impetuosity and energy of | 
his character. He knew no rest hut in change 
of study, and no relaxation out of the range of his 
profession as a naturalist. In the directness, the 
simplicity and amiability of his character, he ex¬ 
hibited in an eminent degree the u^uai results of 
an enlightened communion with natui-e. 

TESPUrE POEEffE 

Those who have only lived in forest countries, . 
where vast tracts are shaded by a dense growth of | 
oak, ash, chestnut, hickory, ana other trees of deei- } 
duous foliage, which present the most pleasing varie- ' 
ties of verdure and freshness, can have but little idea ■ 
of the effect produced on the feelings by aged fo¬ 
rests of pine, composed in great degree of a single 
species, whose towering summits are crowned with I 
one dark green canopy, which successive seasons find 
unchanged, and nothing but death causes to vary. 
Their robust and gigantic trunks rise a hundred or 
more feet high, in purely proportioned columns, be- t 
fore the limbs begin to diverge; and their tops, . 
densely clothed with long bristling foliage, intermin- j 
gle so closely as to allow of but slight entrance to j 
the sun. Hence the undergrowth of such forests is : 
comparatively slight and thin, since none but shrubs I 
and plants that love the shade can flourish under ! 
this perpetual exclusion of the animating and invi¬ 
gorating rays of the great exciter of the vegetable 
world. Through such forests and by the merest 
footpaths in great part, it was my lot to pass many 


miles almost every day; and had I not endeavoured 
to derive some amusement and instruction from the 
study of the forest itself, my time would have been 
as fatiguing to me as it was certainly quiet and so¬ 
lemn. But v,'here\ er nature is, and under whatever 
form she may present herself, enough is always prof¬ 
fered to fix attention and produce pleasure, if we 
will condescend to observe with cai efulness, I soon 
found that even a pme forest was far from being de¬ 
void of interest. 

* * ' it‘ 4* * 

A full grown pine forest is at all times a grand 
and majestic object to one accustomed to moving 
through it. Those vast and towering columns, sus¬ 
taining a waving crown of deepest verdure; those 
robust and rugged limbs standing forth at a vast 
height overhead, loaded with the cones of various 
seasons; and the diminutiveness of all surrounding 
objects compared with these gigantic clnldien of na¬ 
ture, cannot but inspire ideas of seriousness and even 
of melancholy. But how awful and even tremen¬ 
dous does such a situation become, when we hear 
the first wailings of the gathering stoim, as it stoops 
upon the lofty summits of the pine, and soon in¬ 
creases to a deep hoai-se roaring, as the boughs begin 
to wave in the blast, and the whole tree is forced to 
sway before its power I 

In a short time the fury of the wind is at its 
height, tlie loftiest trees bend suddenly before it, 
and scarce regain their upright position ere they are 
again obliged to cower beneath its violence. Then 
the tempest literally howls, and amid the tremen¬ 
dous reverberations of thunder, and the blazing 
glare of the lightning, the unfortunate wanderer 
hears around him the crash of numerous trees hurl¬ 
ed down by the storm, and knows not but the next 
may be precipitated upon him. More than once 
have I witnessed all the grandeur, dread, and deso¬ 
lation of such a scene, and have always found safety 
either by seeking as quickly as possible a spot where 
there were none but young trees, or if on the main 
road choosing the most open and exposed situation, 
out of the reach of the large trees. There, seated on 
my horse, who seemed to understand the propriety 
of such patience, I would quietly remain, however 
thoroughly di‘enehed, until the fury of the wind was 
completely over. To say nothing of the danger from 
falling trees, the peril of being struck by the light¬ 
ning, which so frequently shivers the loftiest of them, 
is so great as to render any attempt to advance, at 
such a time, highly imprudent. 

Like the ox among animals, the pine tree may be 
looked upon as one of the most universally useful of 
the sons of the forest. For all sorts of bmlding, for 
firewood, tar, turpentine, rosin, lampblack, and a 
vast variety of other useful products, this tree is in¬ 
valuable to man. Ivor is it a pleasing contempla¬ 
tion, to one who knows its usefulness, to observe to 
how vast an amount it is annually destroyed in this 
country, beyond the proportion that nature can pos¬ 
sibly supply. However, we arc not disposed to be¬ 
lieve tlint this evil will ever be productive of very 
great injury, especially as coal fuel is becoming an¬ 
nually more extensively used. Nevertheless, wei'e 
I the owner of a pine forest, I should exercise a con¬ 
siderable degree of care in the selection of the wood 
for the axe. 

BOWDOm COLLEGE. 

This institution, seated at Brunswick, in the 
state of Maine, after some early preliminary 
efforts, received its charter from the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, to which the region was then at¬ 
tached, June 24, 1794. Five townships of land 
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were granted from the nnsettled districts of Maine, 
as a foundation for the College. A munificent 
grant of money and lands, of the estimated value 
of six thousand eight hundred dollars, made by 
the Hon. James Bowdoin, son of the governor from 
whom the college was named, was an additional 
means of support; though from the tlifiSculty of 
bringing the lands into market, and the necessity 
of waiting for further funds, the institution did 
not go into operation till 1801, when the board 
of trustees and overseers elected the Eev. Joseph 
McKeen the first president. He was a man of 
marked character and usefulness, a native of 
Londonderry, M.H., born in 1757, who had been 
associated with the best interests of education 
and religion at the Academy of Andover, and in 
pastoral relations in Boston and Beverly, Mass., 
from the last of which he was called to the pre¬ 
sidency. 

The first college building was at the same time 
in progress on the site selected, on an elevated 
plain, about one mile south from the Androscog¬ 
gin river. There, in September, 1805J, the presi¬ 
dent and the professor of languages, John Abbot 
of Hairvard, were installed: a platform erected in 
the open air, in the ^rove of pines on the land, 
serving the purpose of the as yet unfinished Mas¬ 
sachusetts Hall. When this building was com¬ 
pleted it was parlor, chapel, and hall for the col¬ 
lege uses; the president living in one of the rooms 
with his fhniuy, and summoning his pupils to 
morning and evening prayers in the temporary 
chapel on the first floor, by striking with his cane 
on the staircase.* Bor two years the president, 
with Professor Abbot, sustained the college in¬ 
struction alone, which commenced with the usual 
requisitions of the Mew England institutions. 

At the first Ooinmenceinent, in 1806, there 
were eight gmduates. The following year the 
college met with a great loss in the death of Pre¬ 
sident McKeen, whose character had imparted 
strength to the institution. 

The Rev. Jesse Appleton, of Hampton, M, H., 
was chosen his successor. He had been a few 
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years before a prominent candidate for the theo¬ 
logical chair of Harvard University, and he now 
took an active part in his similar duties by the 
delivery of a course of more than fifty lectures 
on the most important subjects in theology, a por¬ 
tion of which has been since published. *His sys¬ 
tem of instraction was accurate and thorough. He 
continued president of the college till his death, 
at the age of forty-seven, Movember 12, 1819. 
An edition of his works was published in two 
volumes at Andover, in 1887, embracing his course 
of Theological Lectures, his Academical Ad¬ 
dresses, and a selection from his Sermon«, with a 
Memoir of his Life and Character, by Professor 
Packard, who holds the chair of Ancient Lan¬ 
guages and Classical Literature at Bowdoin. 

The Rev. William Alien, who had been presi¬ 
dent of Dartmouth University, and to whom 
the public is indebted for the valuable Dictionary 
of American Biography, was chosen the new pre- 
} sideut, and continued in the ofiuce for twenty 
years, with the exception of a shoi*t interval in 
1831, when he was removed by an act of the 
Legislature, which had taken to itself authority 
to control the afltairs of the college, in conse¬ 
quence of a cession of the old charter from Mas¬ 
sachusetts to the new state of Maine on its 
organization in 1820, and the procurement of a 
new charter, wliich placed the institution in a 
measure under the control of the state. The 
question was finally adjudicated before Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Story, in the circuit court of the United 
States, when a decision was given sustaining the 
rights of the college, which had been violated, 
and President Allen was restored to his office. 

Oft his retirement in 1839, he was snoeaeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, son of the veuer^lb 
Dr. Woods of Andover. As a philosophical 
writer and theologian. Dr. Woods has sustained 
a high reputation by his conduct of the e^y 
volumes of the Literojry ctnd Thedogical 

S ihlished at Mew York in 18845, land subsequently. 

e has also published a tiraipiiiiion, from the 
Brendi, of DeMaistre’s Bstqsg Gemratio^ 

FrvncipU of FoUUco^ 

Of the oollege professors Dr. Parker Cleav^ 
land, the exnine^ has held the ch ai r 
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of IfTatural Philosophy since 1805. He is the j 
author of a popular elementary treatise on Mi- 
neralo^’ and Geology, which has been long before 
the public in successive eilitions. 

The Rev. Thomas C. Uphaiu, the author of se¬ 
veral works on mental and moral science, was 
appointed Professor of Mental Philosoidiy and 
Ethics in 1834. He still holds the office, and dis¬ 
charges also the duties of an instructor in the 
Hebrew language. He is the author of The Ele¬ 
ments of Ilentcd Philosophy ; of a Treatise on the 
Will; of a volume of a practical character, entitled 
Outlines of Imperfect and disordered Mental 
Action^ published in 1843; and a series of works 
unlblding the law of Christianity from its 
spring in the inner life, which bear the titles 
Principles of Interior or Hidden Life, and the 
Life of Faith. In iUnstration of this develoj)- 
ment of purity and holine-s, Professor IJidiain 
was led to a close study of the writings of Ma¬ 
dame Guyon, which has resulted in the publica¬ 
tion, in 1855, of two volumes from his pen, en¬ 
titled, Life a?id BrUglons Opinions and Experi¬ 
ence of Madame de la Mothe Guyon: together 
with some account of the Personal History and 


top and fell down on each side of the face. A 
large blue eye of open expression was so piercing, 
that it was common to say Dr, Smith looked you 
1 through. His speaking was impetuous; after 
going on deliberately for awhile, he would sud- 
deidy grow warm and be carried away with a 
vi(»lence of feeling, which was commonly com¬ 
municated to his hearers.”'*' In 1791, he was 
called to the Third Presbyterian Church in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, and thence to the Presidency of Union, 
where he remained tiU 1799, returiiing to his 
former charge at Philadelphia, where he died 
within a few months of the epidemic then 
raging. 

He was succeeded in the Presidency by Jona¬ 
than Edwards, a son of the metaphysician. His 
childhood had been passed at Stockbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, where communication with the Indians 
had taught him their language, and fitted him for 
the duties of a missionary among the aborigines, 

! a career wliicli the breaking out of the French 
I war prevented his pursuing. He completed his 
j studies at the College in New Jersey, was licens¬ 
ed as a preacher after a course of theology with 
the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, became Tutor at Prince- 


Eeligious Opiniom of Penelon, Archhiskop of 
Gamhray. 

The poet Longfellow was chosen Professor of 
Modern Languages in 1829, and discharged the 
duties of the office till 1835, when he was called 
to a similar post at Haiward. 

A medical school, founded in 1821, is attached 
to the college. By the catalogue of 1854 it ap¬ 
pears that the number of students at that date 
was seventy, and of the four college classes one 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

UNION COIXEGE. 

Union Goluegu, Schenectady, New York, dates 
from the year 1795, when it received its charter 
ftxjm the Regents of the University, a body insti¬ 
tuted in the state in 1784, to whom was intrusted 
the power of incorporating Colleges, which should 
be endowed by the citizens of a particular locality. 
Gen. Philip Schuyler took special interest in for¬ 
warding the sub^ription. There had, however, 
been an earlier effort to establish a College at 
Schenectady. In 1783, an earnest application 
had been made to the Legislature at Hingston for 
this object, which, it should be noticed, was pur¬ 
sued at a time when the interests of literature 
were generally suspended by the scenes of the 
Revolution, This was two years before the re¬ 
opening of the College at New York. 

The first President of the College was John 
Blair Smith, a brother of the better known Presi¬ 
dent of the College of New Jersey, but himself a 
man of marked character and not without dis¬ 
tinction in other portions of the country; He 
was bom in 1756 at Peqnea, in Pennsylvania, 
received his education at Princeton, pui^ned a 
course of theological study with his brother, then 
President of Hampden Sidney College in Virgi¬ 
nia, and, in 1779, succeeded mm in that position. 
BSs career as a preacher in the vaUey of Yirginia 
became much celebrated. Dr. Alexander, who 
saw him in the midst of the revival scenes of the 
time, has left a vivid picture of the man; ‘‘In 
person he was about the middle size. His hair 
was uncommonly black, and was divided on the 


i ton, and afterwards Pastor at Yhiteham and at 
I Colebrook in Connecticut. From this retired 
: position he was called to the Presidency of Union, 
which he did not live long to occupy, dying two 
years after, August 1, 1801. He was the author 
of numerous productions, ohiefiy theological and 
controversial, following out his father’s acute 
metaphysical turn. Besides A Bissertation on 
Liberty and necessity, and a number of special 
Sermons, he published Ohseroations on the Lan¬ 
guage of the Stoclcbridge Indians, communicated 
to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, 
and since edited for the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society’s Collections, by the philologist 
Pickering. 

Jonathan Maxcy was the third President, a 
i native of Attleborough, Massachusetts, where he 
was horn in 1768. 

The united terms of the three first Presidents 
were but nine years, during which the College 
had hardly given evidence of its present import¬ 
ance. At this time the Rev. Eliphalet Nott was 
called to its head. The present venerable octo¬ 
genarian was then in his thirty-first year. He 
was bom in 1773, of poor parents, in Ashford, 
Connecticut, and his youth had been passed in the 
frequent discipline of American scholars of that 
period, acquiring the means of properly educating 
himself by instructing others. He received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Brown University 
in 1795. He was soon licensed to preach, and 
established himself as clergyman and principal of 
an academy at Cherry valley, in the state of 
New York, then a frontier settlement. From 
1798 to his election to the College he was Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Albany, where he 
delivered a discourse On the Death of Hamilton, 
which was published at the time, and which has 
been lately reprinted. It was an eloquent asser¬ 
tion of the high qualities of Hamilton, and a 
vigorous attack on the practice of duelling. The 
text, from the prophet Samuel, was a significant 


* Life of Archibald Alexander, p. 54 
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one for either branch of the discourse, “ Row are 
the mighty fallen 

The college on ITott’s accession had bat few 
students, and was poorly endowed. It soon began 
to gain the former, and the state provided the 
latter by its act of 1814, which granted a sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars for its benefit, to 
be derived, however, from the proceeds of certain 
lotteries sanctioned for the purpose. Dr. Ifott 
turned his financial and business skill to the mat¬ 
ter, and secured a handsome endowment for tihe 
institution. 






In 1854 the fiftieth anniversary of Dr, Fott’s I 
presidency was celebrated at Union, at the time I 
of Commencement in July, A large number of the 
graduates assembled, and addresses were delivered 
by the Hon. Judge Campbell of New York, and 
by President Wayland of Brown University, who 
pronounced an academical discourse on the topic 
of The Education Demanded by the People of the 
United States. Dr. Nott himself spoke with his 
old eloquence, and various speeches were delivered 
at a special meeting of the alumni. 

The particular influence of Dr. Nott in the ad¬ 
ministration of the college has been the practical 
tom which he has given to its discipline, in call¬ 
ing forth the earnest, manly quaJities of his 
pupils, and repressing the opposite proclivities of 
youth. This is a personal influence for which he 
will be ^atefidly remembered. 

Dr. ifott’s publications have been chiefly in the 
periodicals and newspapers, and mostly anony¬ 
mous. His Addresses to Young Men^ Temper^ 
anoe Addresses^ and a collection of Sermons, 
are his only published volumes. He has written 
largely on “ Heat,” and illustrated his theories by 
the practical achievement of the stove bearing his 
name. In the Digest of Patents, thirty appear 
granted to him for applications of heat to steam- 
engines, the economical use of fuel, &c. In 1851 
the Eev, Laurens P. BQokok was appointed Vice- 
President. 


; Laurens P. Hickok was bom in Danbnrv. Fair- 
field CO., Ct., December 29,1T9S. HU lather. Ebe- 
nezer, was a substantial farmer of strong mind and 
sound judgment, and of leading influence in the 
town, especially in ecclesiastical matters. Until 
sixteen, his son labored on the farm in summer and 
attended the district school in winter. He then 
was prepared fur college by a noted teacher of the 
day, Captain Luther Harris, of Newtown; enter¬ 
ing Union, and graduating in 1820. His mind 
was led to the study of theology, and he was 
licensed as a preacher by the Faiifleld East As¬ 
sociation in 1822. He preached at Newtown, 
and some years later was the successor to Dr. 
L^^man Beecher at Litchfield. In 1836 he be¬ 
came Professor of Theology in Western Reserve 
College, Olfio, and for eight years performed 
the influential duties of that post In 1844 he 
removed to the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and in 1852 accepted the Professorship of Mentkl 
and Moral Science, with the Vice-Presidency of 
Union College. 

Desirous of placing mental philosophy on a 
firm basis to supersede partial and false systems 
tending to infidelity, he published in 1850 his 
Eational Psychology. He has also published a vo¬ 
lume, Empirical Psychology^ or the Ruman Mind 
as giren in Consciousness. His System of Moral 
Science was published in 1853 as a college text¬ 
book. It is mainly divided into two parts, treating 
of pure morality and positive authority. Under 
the former are considered personal and relative 
duties to Mankind, and duties to Nature and to 
God; under the latter, Civil, Divine, and Family 
Government. Dr. Hickok has written articles in 
the Christian Spectator; the Biblical Pwepositorr, 
particularly on the d priori and d posteriori 
proofs of the being of God; and some contribu¬ 
tions to the Bibliotheca Sacra. Various sermons 
on special occasions and college addresses have 
appeared from his pen. 

In the list of Professors of Union appear two 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church—^Dr. 
Brownell of Connecticut, who, a graduate of 
the college, filled the chairs of Logic, Belles 
Lettres, and Chemistry, in different appointments 
from 1806 to 1819, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
Potter,’*' of Pennsylvania, who was at different 
I times Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
, losophy, and of Rhetoric, from 1822 to 1845. 

1 Among the older Professors, the Rev. Andrew 
' Yates, held the chair of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
■ guages from 1797 to 1801, and of Moral Philoso- 
j phy and Lo^c for a number of years subsequently 
' to 1814. The Rev. Thomas Macauiey, a gradu- 
j ate of the college of 1804, was at first tutor, and 
j subsequently for two periods, from 1811 to 1814^ 

I and from 1814 to 1822, Professor of Mathematics 
. and Natural Philosophy. The Rev. Robert Proud- 
! fit assumed the Professorship of Greek and Lafin 
j in 1812, and has now the rank of Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor. In 1849 Mr. Tayler Lewis was appointed 
I to the Professorehip of Greek Language and 

I ♦ Dr. Potter lias extonded the Infliieciiceaf iiia j^p&eopefco hy 
' the sound OhiUti&n ubulosophy of hisi saUlsbed Disootuses; 

I and by the course of Lectures od the TOWencM of ChristS- 
I anlty. In which he bore a leading portih Phfiedelphia, in the 
fell and winter of1858-4 Before'^ hieetifoii tohis Bishop¬ 
ric, Pr. Potter had published an elewientBar wioj* on “Scdenoe 
and tile Arte ot Induefecy,’’ one on * Pofitteal Economy,'" and 
on ** The Schg^ ids Uae% Behttions." 
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literatnre, his devotion to ’vvliich is sufficient to I 
stamp the high scholarship of the college in this . 
department. ! 



Tayler Lewis was born in Northumberland, in | 
Saratoga county, New York, in 1803. His father j 
was an officer in the Revolutionary war, and was 
an honored member of the Cincinnati Society at 
its close, when he had passed through its scenes 
and served with distinction in the battles of Mon¬ 
mouth and Germantown, at the siege of Fort 
Stanwix, and in the storming of the redoubts at 
the taking of Oornwaliis at Yorktown. His mo¬ 
ther was of a Dutch family in Albany, a niece of 
John Tayler, from whom our author derives his 
christiau name, for many years Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of the state in the days of Tompkins and Ciin- 
ton. Mr. Lewis graduated in 1820 at Union Col¬ 
lege, Schenectady, in the class of Judge Kent, Go¬ 
vernor Seward, and Comptroller John C, Wright. 
He studied law in the office of Samuel A. Foot in 
Albany, in company with William Kent Though 
attracted by the study of such writers as Coke, 
Fearne, Blackstone, and Butler, and much inte¬ 
rested in the logicm questions of the law of evi¬ 
dence and real estate, he was not at ease with the 
practical conduct of the profession, touching which 
he had some conscientious scruples. He, how- i 
ever, rejecting offers of partnerahip at Albany, 
pursued the profession in the retired village of * 
Fort Miller, Washington county, New York, ' 
where he had sufficient time for reflection, and * 
where, at the su^estion of a clerical friend, he ' 
entered on the study of Hebrew to fill up the i 
mental vacnuin. The new occupation engrossed 
all his time and attention. He gave his days and j 
nights to Hebrew. This led to a close and dili¬ 
gent study of the Bible in the language of the Old 
and New Testament. Homer and 3?lato followed 
with equal zest. Six years were devoted to bibli¬ 
cal and cla^ioal studies, pursued with a scholar’s 
nnction and a pure love of literature, with no 
thought of using stores thus accumulating in 


teaching or composition, or with any prospect of 
leaving the humble village. Nine years had now 
passed, when it became evident that law or lite¬ 
rature must be relinquished. The former was the 
readiest sacrifice. In 1833 he married, abandoned 
the law, and took a classical school in the village 
of Waterford. In 1835 he went to Ogdensburg, 
St. Lawrence county, where he remained two 
years, then returned to Waterford, and shortly 
afterwards, through the influence of Mr. Foot and 
his old classmate Judge William Kent, was ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Greek in the University of 
the City of New York. At this time he also be¬ 
came an active writer for the higher re\dews, The 
Literary and Theological^ the Biblical Repository^ 
and others, to which he has continued a frequent 
contributor. His topics have been the relations 
of theology and philosophy, following generally 
the ideas of Calvin; the questions of the day m 
morals, politics, chm*ch and state government, 
and natural science regarded in their religious 
bearing.* 

His special classical studies have been subordi¬ 
nate to those philosophical discussions. In 1845 
he published a semi-classical, semi-theological 
work, Plato contra Atheos^ and he has since pre¬ 
pared A Translation of Platons Theaetetm^ with 
notes and illustrations on its adaptedness to our 
own times. In 1844 he also published a volume 
on The Hature and Grround of Punishment, 

The discoveries of geology and astronomy, in 


* A list of tibese Miscellaneous Writings will be valuable to 
our readei*s. It offers many pomts of reference and special 
**aid8 to reflection.” 

Addresses .—Faith the Life of Science: delivered before the 
Phi Beta Phi Society, Union College, 18^. Natural Eeligion 
the Eemains of Primitive Eevelation ; Delivered at Burling¬ 
ton, 1S39. The Believing Spirit; Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Dartmouth College, 1841. The True Idea of the State; Porter 
Ehetorical Society, Andover. 1848. The Eevolutionary Spirit; 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 1848. The 
Bible Everything or Nothing; New York Theological Semi¬ 
nary, 184T. Nature, Progress, Ideas; or, A Discourse on Na¬ 
turalism ; Phi Beta Kappa Society, Union College, 1849. Lec¬ 
tures —Common School Education; Albany and ^ oy, January, 
1848. Ancient Names for Soul; Albany and Eochester, 1849. 
Six Days of Creation, two Lectures: New York, January, 1S6S. 
ArtUiles in JSevuws^ <&c —Economical Mode of Studying the 
Classics; Lit and Theol. Eeview, Dec., 1S38. Influence of the 
Classics; Lit and Theol. Eeview, Mai-ch, 1889. Natural and 
Moral Science; Lit and Theol. Eeview, June, 1889. Eeview 
of Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar; Bib. Eep., .^nl, 1841. 
Eeview of Nordheimer's Hebrew Concordance; Bib. Rep, 
April, 1842. The Divine Attributes as Exhibited in the Qie- 
cian Poetiy; Bib. Eep., July, 1848. Yestiges of Creation, Re¬ 
view of; Amer. Whig Eeview, May, 1845. Cases of Con¬ 
science ; Amer. Whig Eeview, July< 1846. Human Eights, 
Art 1 -, Amer. Whig Eeview, Oct, 1846. Human Eights, Art 
2; Amer. Whig Eeview, Nov., 1846. The Church Question? 
Amer. Bib. Eep (60 pp.) Jan, 1846 Has the State a Religion; 
Amer, Eeview, March, 1846. The Nature of the Sufferings of 
Christ; Bib- Eep., July, 1846. Human Justice, or Govern¬ 
ment a Moral Power; Bib. Eep., Jan., 1847. Second article on 
the same subject; Bib. Eep., April, 1847. The Bible Every¬ 
thing or Nothing; Bib Eep., January, 1848. Classical Criti¬ 
cism (Essay on); Knickerbocker, Sept, 1847. Association, or 
Fourierism; Methodist Quar. Review, Jan., 1848. Chalmers: 
Bib. Eep., April, 1848. Bible Ethics; Bib. Rep., July, 1848. 
Astronomical Ylews of the Ancients; Bib. Eep, 1849. 

Second Article on the same ; Bib. Eep., July, 184P, The Spirit 
of the Old Testament; Bib. Eep., January, 1860, Spirituality 
of the Book of Job; Andover Bibliotheca, May, 1849. Second 
Article on the same ; Andover Bibliotheca, Aug., 1849. Poli¬ 
tical Corruption; Whig Eeview, 1846. The Book of Proverbs; 
Bib. Eep., April, 1850. Names for Soul; Bib. Eep., Oct, I860. 
Eeview of Hickok's Rational Psychology; Andover Biblio¬ 
theca, Jan., 1851. Second Article on the same ,* Andover Bib¬ 
liotheca, Apnl, 186L Three Absurdities of Modern Theories of 
Education ; Princeton Eeview, April, 1861. Numerous Artl- 
oles in the Literary World. Theaetetus of Plato; Andover 
Bibliotheca, Jan., 1868. The Editor’s Table; in Harper’s New 
Monthly for three years, with one or two exceptions. Nume¬ 
rous Articles in the New York Observer. 
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their relation to the Biblical narrative, have em¬ 
ployed much of his attention. His work pub¬ 
lished at Schenectady in 1855, entitled The Six 
Da/ys of Creation; or^ Scriptural Cosmology, 
with tJie ait dent idea of Time’- Worlds in distinc¬ 
tion from Worlds of Space, is a novel and able 
view of the subject, displaying dis>tingiiished phi¬ 
lological research and acumen. 

Brides his illustration of these and kindred 
topics in the more scholastic journals, Professor 
Lewis has handled most of the great social, poli¬ 
tical, and philosophical topics of the times in the 
“Editor’s Table” of Sarpefs Magazine, where 
his writings have exerted a healtliful and \videly 
extended influence. 

Professor Isaac W. jAC'Kso:jr, a graduate of 
the college of 1826, and since 1831 Profes-^oi* of Ma¬ 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, has illustrated 
his department by the production of text books on 
“ Conic Sections,” “ Meebanies,” and “ Optics,” in 
which these subjects are digested with ability, and 
presented with new researches by the author in a 
style of noticeable clearness and precision. 

A Professorship of Civil Engineering has been 
held since 1845 by 'W'iUiain Mitchell Gillespie, who 
has given to the public several works illustrating 
the snbject of his instructions. His Manual of 
Road-MaMng has passed through a number of 
editions. In 1851 he published The Philosophy 
of Mathematics, a tran4ation from the French of 
Auguste Comte; and in 1855 The Principles 
and Practice of Land Saroeying, An early 
publication from his pen appeared in 1845, the 
sketch of a careful tonrist, entitled Rome; as seen 
hy a New Yorker in 1848-4. Mr. Gillespie was 
born in 1816, and is a graduate of Columbia Col¬ 
lege of 1834. 

The OoUege Programme of the “Civil Eugi- 
neering Department” shows this subject to be 
pursued with a philosophical discrimination of its 
various parts, rendering it a general discipline of 
the faculties as well as a direct avenue to the large 
practical business in the country which must be 
based on the science. The course commences 
with the second term of the Sophomore year, and 
may be pnrsned separately from the classical and 
purely philosophical stndies, the pupil receiving a 
i^e<M certificate of the progress which he may 
have made. This system of allowing a paa-tial i 


pnr-.ult of the University Course was introduced 
as early as 1833, and more fully developed in 
1849. The students may engage in various studies 
at choice, but must attend at least three recita¬ 
tions daily to entitle them to the privilege. 

Mr. Elias Peissner, Instructor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, has published a grammar of the German 
language on a philosophical ^stem, assisting the 
English student by first exhibiting to him the re¬ 
semblances of the two tongues, an assistance which 
starts him far on the journey. 

The view of the college buildings which we 
resent includes the whole plan, though only one 
alf is yet completed. The rest Is expected to be 
soon accomplished. 

In 1843, on the 33d July, the first semi-cen¬ 
tennial anniversary of the college was celebrated 
by a variety of public exercises, including ad¬ 
dresses by the Lev. Joseph Sweetinan of the class 
of 1797, *and by the Eev. Alonzo Potter of the 
class of 1818. "There was also a dinner of the 
alumni prehided over by John 0. Spencer, who 
delivered an eloquent speech on the coUege, and 
the festivities were well sustained by speech and 
song from Bishop Doane, the Eev. J. W. Brown, 
Alfred B. Street, and other honored sons of the 
institution. 

JOHN E. HOLBROOK. 

Dr. John Edwards Holbrook, anther of North 
American Herpetology and Ichthyology of South 
Carolina, was bom at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
1795, He became a graduate of Brovvn Univer¬ 
sity, Providence, Ehode Island, and after taking 
a medical degree in Philadelphia, left home to 
pursue his professional studies at the schools of 
Edinburgh and London. Having passed nearly 
two years in Scotland and England, he proceeded 
to the continent, where he spent two more yeai^ 
partly in Germany and Italy, but prineipily in 
Paris—always occupied in the study of Ms pro¬ 
fession. 

It was among the magnificent coHeoti^ns in the. 
Museum of the Garden of Plants in Paris that 
Dr. Holbrook begpn the study of natural history, 
to whicu he has since devoted life* 

In 1822 he returned to the United State^ and 
in 1824 was elected Pi^ofeasoir'etf Anatomy in the 
Medical College of! the Sfaito of South Carolina, a 
plaoe which he still hold^< 
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At the time Dr. Holbrook undei’took the pub- ; 
Hcation of his great work upon the Reptiles of | 
North America^ very little was known of the , 
natural history of these animals in this part of ^ 
the world, and the ditficulties under which he I 
labored from want of books and collections can 
hardly be appreciated now. In fact, he had to 
clear the whole field, upon which he has erected 
a monument which will remain the foundation 
of that branch of natural history in this country 
as long as science is cultivated. The work is par- I 
ticularly remarkable for the clearness and fnlness ! 
of its descriptions, and tlie total absence of va- 1 
garies; the illustrations are natui*al and correct— | 
not a single figure having been made from dead * 
specimens, and all are colored from life. Of late ' 
Dr. Holbrook has been devoting his attention to 
a work on the fishes of the southern states, of ; 
which three numbers have been published, which ! 
win undoubtedly maintain the high rank of Ms | 
previous scientific labors.* 



MARIA BROOKS. j 

Mauia del’ OcciDENTE, to adopt her poetical de^ig- | 
nation, was the descendant of a family of Welsh i 
origin. Her grandfather had settled m Charles- \ 
town, Massachusetts, before the Revolutionary j 
war. He was a man of wealth, and built there a , 
fine house for his residence, from which he was j 
driven when the town was burnt by the British. ' 
He retired to Medford, where his granddaughter, I 
Maria Gowen, was born abi.ut 1795. Her lather ! 
was a mau of literary cultivation, and enjoyed the I 
intimacy of the profes.sors of Harvard, which | 
doubtless lent its influence to the tastes of the 
young poetess who, before her ninth year, had I 
committed to memory pa>sages from Conius and i 
Oato and the ancient classics. The loss of her 
fatheris property was followed by his death, and i 
with these broken fortunes, at the age of fourteen j 
she became engaged to a merchant of Boston, who j 
provided for her education, and on its completion 
niamed her. Mercantile disaster succeeded a few 
years of prosperity, and a lite of poverty and re- ' 
tirement followed. The wife turned her thoughts - 
to poetry and wrote, at the age of twenty, an oc¬ 
tosyllabic poem in seven cantos, which was never ; 
printed. In 1820 she published a small volume, | 
Judith^ Either^ and other Poems; hy a Lover of | 
the Fine Arts; in which she struck a new and ! 
peculiar view in American poetry. Concentrated | 
and musical iu expression, with equal force and , 
delicacy of imagination, it was an echo of the ' 
refined graces of the noble old school of English ' 
poetry of the seventeenth centuiy, in a new world i 
in the nineteenth. 

In 1828 the husband of Mrs. Brooks died, when ‘ 
she took up her residence with a relative in Cuba, ■ 
where she speedily completed the first canto of 
Z6phie\ or the Bride of Seven^ which was pub- ! 
lished at Boston in 1825. The five remaining - 
cantos were written in Cuba. The death of her I 
uncle, a planter of the island, who left her his j 
property, gave her a settled income. She returned } 
to the United States and lived in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Dartmouth College, where her son, now 


* North Amorieati Herpetolo^, published in Philadelphia: 
J. Robson; 1842. Ichthyolocry of South Carolina, published in 
Charleston: John Bussell, 1S5A 


Captain Brooks of the United States Army, was 
pursuing his studies—the library of the institution 
supplying materials for the notes to her poem 
which she was then revising. In 1830 she ac- 
comj^anied her brother to Paiis. In London she 
saw Washington Irving, then attached to the le¬ 
gation, who encouraged her in the production of 
the poem. With Southey, who warmly admired 
her poetical powers, and with whom she had held 
a correspondence from America, she passed the 
spring of 1831 at Keswick. Zcphiel was left in 
his hands for publication; and the proof sheets 
had been corrected by him when it appeared from 
the press of Kennett, a London publisher, in 
1833. 

Southey, in the Doctor, has pronounced Maria 
del’ Occideute “ the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses.”* If any one has 
since risen to divide the honor it is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning; otherwise Mrs. Brooks stands 
alone in one of the most refined and difiScult pro¬ 
vinces of creative art. Zophiel, or the Bride of 
Seven, is an exquisite tale of an exiled Jewish 
maiden in Media, surrounded by the agencies of 
the spiritual world of demons, under the special 
influence of the fallen angel named in the title^ 
and is evidently founded on the story, in the book 
of Tobit in the Apocrypha, of Sara the daughter 
of Rnguel in Ecbatane, a city of Media, who “ was 
reproached because she had been married to seven 
husbands, whom Asmodeus, the evil spirit had 
killed, before they had lien -with her.” Egla, 
the maiden, is all tJiat exquisite beauty, grace, and 
tenderness can combine together in youthful wo¬ 
manhood—and though mostly passive in I he stoiy, 
her character and image are identified to the mind 
with distinctness. Zophiel, who is in the place 
of Asmodeus, is the oriental representative of 
Apollo, 

a spirit sometiTnes ill; hut ere 
He fell, a neaveuly angeL 


♦ The Doctor, chapter llv. First English Edition. ToL it 
>.1TS. 
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As this poem has been objected to, though j 
^thout any sufficient reason, for obscurity in the j 
narrative, we may cite for the reader's conve- | 
nience a neat analysis of the plot which appeared ; 
in a contemporary review in Fraser's Magazine, j 

Zophiel, a fallen angel, sees a Hebrew maid, and j 
fulls passionately in love with her, at the time that , 
her parents wish her to marry a powerful and hand- | 
some Mede, by name Meles, who had won the old | 
people’s admiration by his skill in archery, exerted ; 
on the occasion of a victim-dove escaping from the ' 
altar as the Hebrew couple were about to perform a ; 
sacrifice. Meles just then happening to pass, let fly ! 
an arrow, and nailed the fugitive to a tree. He is 
accepted as the daughter’s lover, in spite of her aver¬ 
sion. He enters the chamber where she is awaiting 
him; 

But ere he yet, with haste, could draw aside 
His broidered belt and sandals,—dread to tell, 

Eojrer ho spiang—he sought to clasp his bride: 

He stopt—a groan was heard—he gasped and fell 

Low by the couch of her who widowed lay, 

Her ivory hands convulsive clasped in prayer. 

But lacking power to move. And when twas day, I 

A cold black corse was all of Meles theie. I 

Sardius, the king of Media, sends for Meles, who j 
had been his ambassador to Babylon: search is made j 
after him, and his corpse is found. The old Hebrew 
couple, and their daughter Egla, are brought pri¬ 
soners to Sardius, and the latter describes the manner 
of Meles’ death, and the circumstance of her being 
haunted by a spirit This is taken for the raving of 
her unsettled brain, although she is detained in the 
palace, as the king has become enamoured of her. 
Idaspes, one of the nobles, fearful that Egla was in 
possession of some deadly art by which Meles fell, 
and which she might try upon Sardius, dissuades the 
king from approaching her; and Alcestes is destined 
to visit her during the night He is killed by the 
same unseen hand. Sarchus now offers a high re¬ 
ward to him who will imravel the mystery. Then 
steps forward another noble: he was bold, and de¬ 
scended from some god. 

He came, and first explored with trusty blade; 

But soon as he approached the fatal bride, 

Opened the terrace-door, and half in shade 
A form, as of a mortal, seemed to glide; 

He flew to strike; but bafiBing still the blow, ] 

And still receding from the chamber far. 

It lured him on; and in the morning, low 
And bloody lay the form. 

All is dismay at the court. Rough old Philomars 
next claims permission to expose the trick. He en¬ 
ters the chamber, while his armed companions sur¬ 
round every avenue without, to prevent the escape 
of any fugitive. The precaution was vain, as E^a 
lay awaiting in bed the rough soldier. She heard 
Philomars’ last struggle, and the suffoeatiug noise of 
the lengthened death-pang. The next adventurer 
was Rosanes, who shared the same fate. Altheetor, 
the favourite of Sardius, and his youthful musician, 
now falls ill with excessive love for Egla ; his passion 
IS discovered and the king allows ffim to make the 
attempt which had proved &tal to so many. 

Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pen^ve, pale, and fair; 

Advanced respectful to the virgims feet, 

And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there. 

like perfnme soft his gentle accents rose, 

Ana sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along; 

His warm devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend f^otir to his song; 

She hides her fisoe upon her couch, that there 
She may not see mm die. Ho groan, she fringe 
Erantio between a hope-beam ana desp^. 

And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 


19[' 

Then thus:—“ Oh! Being who unseen but near 
Art hoveling now, behold and pity me! 

For love, hope, beauty, music,—all fnat b dear. 

Look,—^look on me—and spare mj agony! 

“ Spirit! in mercy, make me not the cause. 

The hateful cause, of thi«; kind burner's death 3 

In pity kill me first I—He livesr—he diaws— 

Thou wilt not bla&t ?—^he draws Lis harmless breath.” 

Still lives Altheetor;—still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fall’n lyre; but ail his soul 

Is lost—given up,—he fain would turn to gaze. 

But cannot turn, so twined- How, all tlmt stole 

Through every vein, and thrilled each separate nerve, 
Himself could not haye told,—^ali wonnd and clasped 

In her white aims and hair. Ah! can they serve 
To save him ?—What a sea of sweets I ’—he gasped, 

But 'twasdelight:—sound, fragrance, all were breathing. 
Still swelled the transport, ^Let me look and thank:” 

He sighed (celestial smiles his lip enwreathing), 

“I die—but ask no more,” he said and sanfc- 

Still by her arms supported—lower—Slower— 

As by soft sleep oppressed; so calm, so fidr— 

He rested on the pmple tap'stiied floor, 

It seemed an angel lay reposing there. 

Zophiel, in despair at not liaving obtained Egla’s 
love, flies to the palace of Gnomes xmder the sea, 
following the guidance of Fhraerion (Zephyrns), to 
obtain a draught which shall perpetuate Life and 
youth in EglA With difficulty they obtain it, but 
only on condition of taking back to the Gnome king 
in return a mortal bride. But as they are retarning 
from their strange expedition, a tremendous storm 
occurs, in which Zophiel lets fall the spar containing 
the di‘ops of life. He and his companion reach the 
Libyan land, and the former is met by Satan himself, 
who demands of him the relinquishment of the hand 
of Egla, as he is enamoured of her; but Zophiel re¬ 
fuses, and defies his power, when the superior fiend 
makes him feel it, and denounces destruction to his 
hopes. 

The morning sun discovers Helon and Hariph, a 
young man and his aged guide, on the banks of the 
Tigris. The former is sorrowful, in consequence of 
a dream of the preceding evening, when Hariph 
gives him a box of cameol, as a preservative from 
evil; for in the hour of imminent danger he was to 
burn the contents. On proceeding, they come upon 
Zameia and her guide, an aged man, overepent with fa¬ 
tigue, and in utter destitution. Zameia had been mar¬ 
ried one of the magnates of Babylon; but during the 
performance of the rights of Mylitta (the Assyrian Ve¬ 
nus) she meets Meles, on an embassy at Babylon from 
Media, and faUs despemtely in love. Duiing her 
husband’s absence on another embassy she frequently 
sees Meles, and indulges her guilty passion; but the 
Mede, however, leaves her, and returns to his own 
country. The impassioned woman resolves to sedc 
him through the world. Helon and Hariph relieve 
her. She finds her way to the bower of Egla, and is 
on the point of stabbing her to the heart, as the mur¬ 
deress of Mdes, when Helon and his companion 
arrive to rescue her. This they effect Zameia dies 
from excess of passion; Helon is wedded to Egla, 
being the husband predestined for her; Hariph turns 
out to be the archangel Raphael, who blesses the 

E air, and bids tiiie lost spirit Zdphi^ to indulge in 
ope. 

The capabilities of this outline in a true poet’s 
hands are manifestj but no one who has read 
the poem with care—and whoever reads it onoe 
will be apt so to read it again and can do 

justice to the purity, sweetness^ ylarfiety, and force 
of the versifioatioii, and tbe warm passionate na?- 
ture which, without exaggeration or app^nt 
effort, interpenetrates eve^portion of it. There 
is no vuigaiity in the d the lovers. They 
seem to me worthi^ m the noble cause of honor 
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and beauty. The pure maiden walks unscathed 
ixmidst these desperate fires. One chfimied inci¬ 
dent of Eastern romance succeeds another, with 
sentiment and description of nature blended with 
a certain cool spiritual breath of the peace which 
tempers the flames of passion burning through it. 
The imagery and ideas have been so thoroughly 
fused in the writer’s mind, and come forth so na¬ 
turally in the simple verses, that we w'onld not 
suspect the deep study and costly elaboration of 
tbe work, which it is said was written over seven 
times, were we not reminded of these things by 
the learned quotations in the admirably written 
notes which carry us to Oriental, Classic, German, 
and French sources.* 

Eeturning to America from England, Mrs. 
Brooks resided for a time at West Point, where 
her son, now an officer in the United States army, 
was stationed at the Military Academy as As*»isV 
ant Professor, and afterwards at Governor’s Island, 
INTew York. 

In 1843 she had printed for private circulation 
a prose romance, Idomen^ or the Vale of Yumuri^ 
w'hich, under a disguise of fiction, embodies the in¬ 
cidents of her career ^vith much fine poetical de¬ 
scription and philosophical reflection. At the 
close of the year she returned to lier home in 
Cuba, a luxurious tropical residence, continuing 
to cultivate her poetic faculties in the production 
of some minor poems, and the planning and par¬ 
tial composition of an epic entitled, jSeatrk^ the 
Beloved of Columlm. It was her habit, says her 
correspondent, Dr. E. W. Griswold, “ to finish her 
shorter pieces and entire cantos of longer poems, 
before committing a word of them to paper.” 
Her Ode to the Departed was wiitten in 1843. 
Her death occurred at Matanzas November 11, 
1845.+ 

ESLA BLEEPING IN TUE GEOTE OP ACACIAS—PROM ZdPHlix. 

S^phora held her to her heart, the while 

Grief had its way; then saw her gently laid, 

And bade her, kissing her blue eyes, beguile 
Slumbering, the fervid noon. Her leSy bed 

Breathed forth overpowering sighs; increased the 
heat; 

Sleepless had been the night; her weary sense 
Could now no more. Lone in the still retreat. 
Wounding the flowers to sweetness more intense 

She sank. Tlius kindly Hature lets our woe 

Swell till it bursts forth from the o’erjfraught 
breast; 

Then draws an opiate from the hitter flow. 

And lays her soiTowiug child soft in the lap of 
rest 

Now all the mortal maid lies indolent; 

Save one sweet cheek, which the cool velvet turf 


♦ The notes of Z6phi?l were written some in Cuba, some In 
Canada, some at Hanover, United States, some at Paris, and 
the last at Keswick, England, under the kind encouragement 
of Eobert Southey, Esq.; and near a window which overlooks 
the beautiful lake Derwent, and the finest groups of those 
mountains which encircle completely that charming valley 
where the Greta winds over its oed of clean pebbles, looking 
as clear as dew.— Avffvar'a NOte. 

t A Biographical sketch of Mrs. Brooks, with an analysis of 
her poernSjUppeared in the Boutbem Literary Messenger for 
August, 188^. Griswold, to whom the public Is Indebted for 
the publication of several of her minor poems in GraTiafi^e 
MagambML, has added some interesting particulars in his Fe¬ 
male Poets of Amcnca. 


I Had touched too rude, though all with blooms 
I besprent, 

I One soft arm pillowed. Whiter than the surf 

i That foams against the sea-rock looked her neck 
I Bj’ the dark, glossy, odorous shrubs relieved, 

That close inclining o’er her, seemed to reck 

What ’twas they canopied; and quickly heaved, 

, Beneath her robe’s wliite folds and azure zone, 

Her heart yet ineomposed; a fillet through 
' Peeped softly azure, while with tet.der moan,* 

; As if of bliss. Zephyr her ringlets blew 

1 Sportive; about her neck their gold he twined; 

! Kissed the soft violet on her temples warm, 

! And eyebrow just so dark might well define 
i Its flexile arch; throne of expression’s charm. 

I As the vexed Caspian, though its rage he past, 

I And the blue smihng heavens swell o’er in peace, 

! Shook to the centre by the recent blast, 

Heaves on tumultuous still, and hath not power 
to cease; 

So still each little pulse was seen to throb. 

Though passion and its pain were lulled to rest; 
And ever and anon a piteous sob 

Shook the pure arch expansive o’er her breast. 

Save that, a perfect peace was, sovereign, there 
O’er fragrance, sound, and beauty; all was mute; 
Only a dove bemoaned her absent "phere. 

Or fainting breezes swept the slumberer’s lute. 

EGLA AT THE BANQUET OP SAEDItTS—FROM THE SAME. 

But Egla this refused them; and forbore 

The folded turban twined with many a string 
Of gems; and, as in tender memory, wore 
Her couutr;^s simpler garb, to meet the youthful 
king. 

Day o’er, the task was done; the melting hues 
Of twilight gone, and reigned the evening gloom 
Gently o’er fount and tower; she could refuse 
No more; and, led by slaves, sought the fair han- 
quet-room. 

With unassured yet graceful step advancing. 

The light vermillion of her cheek more warm 
For doubtful modesty; while all were glancing 
Over the strange attire that well became such 
form. 

To lend her space the admiring band gave way; 

The sandals on her silvery feet were blue; 

Of saffron tint her robe, as when youn^ day 
Spreads softly o’er the heavens, and tints the trem¬ 
bling dew. 

Light was that robe, as mist; and not a gem 
Or ornament impedes its wavy fold, 

Long and profuse; save that, above its hem, 

’Twas ’bi-oidered with pomegi*anate-wreath, in gold. 

And, by a silken cincture, broad and blue 
In sliapely guise about the waist confined. 

Blent with the curls that, of a lighter hue. 

Half floated, waving in their length behind; 

The other half, in braided tresses twined, 

Was decked with rose of pearls, and sapphires 
azure too. 

Arranged with curious skill to imitate 
The sweet acacia’s blossoms; just as live 
And droop those tender flowers in natural state; 

And so the trembling gems seemed sensitive; 

And pendant, sometimes, touch her neck; and there 
Seem shrinking from its softness as alive. 

O’er her arms flower-white, and round, and bare, 
Slight bandelets were twined of colours five; 
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Like little rainbows seemly on those arms; 

None of that court had seen the like before; 

Soft, fragrant, bright,—so much like heaven her 
charms, 

It scarce could seem idolatry t’ adore. 

He who beheld her hand forgot her face; 

Yet in that face was all beside forgot; 

And he, who as she went, beheld her pace. 

And locks profuse, had said, “ nay, turn thee not,*’ 

Placed on a banquet-couch beside the king, 

’Mid many a sparkling guest no eye forbore; 

But, hke their darts, the warrior-princes fling 
Such looks as seemed to pierce, and scan her o’er 
and o’er: 

Nor met alone the glare of lip and eye— 

Charms, but not rare:—^the gazer stern and cool. 
Who sought but faults, nor fault or spot could spy; 
In every limb, joint, vein, the maid was beaulifuL 

Save that her lip, like some bud-bursting flower. 
Just scorned the bounds of symmetry, perchance. 
But by its rashness gained an added power; 
Heightening perfection to luxuriance. 

But that was only whe 2 i she smiled, and when 
Dissolved th’ intense expression of her eye; 

And had her Spirit-love first seen her then 
He had not doubted her mortality. 

IdCOBNZNa StnOJGHT—FEOM TKE BAMS. 

How be.auteous art thou, O thou morning sun!— 
The old man, feebly tottering forth, admires 
As much thy beauty, now life’s dream is done, 

Als when he moved exulting in his fires. 

The infant strains his little arms to catch 
The rays that glance about his silken hair; 

And Luxury hangs her amber lamps, to match 
Thy face, when turned away from bower and 
palace fair. 

Sweet to the lip, the draught, the blushing fhiit; 

Music and perfumes mingle with the soul; 

How thrills the kiss, when feeling’s voice is mute! 
And light and beauty’s tints enhance the whole. 

Yet each keen sense were dulness but for thee: 

Thy ray to joy, love, virtue, genius, warms; 

Thou never weariest: no inconstancy 
But comes to pay new homage to thy charms. 

How many lips have sung thy praise, how long! 

Yet, when his slumbenng harp he feels thee woo, 
The pleasured bard pours forth another song, 

And finds in thee, like love, a theme for ever new. 

Tliy dark-eyed daughters come in beauty forth 
In thy near real^; and, hke their snow-wreaths 
fair. 

The bright-haired youths and maidens of the North 
Smile in thy colours when thou art not there. 

Tis there thou bid’st a deeper ardour glow,* 

And higher, purer reveries completest; 

♦ It has been generally believed that “the cold in clime are 
cold in blood,” hut this on examination would, lorn convinced, 
be found pTvysioaUi/ unirue; at least, In those climates near 
the equator. It is here that most cold-blooded animals, such 
os the tortoise, the serpent, and various tribes of beautifhl in¬ 
sects, are found in the neatest perfection. 

Fewer instances of delirium or suicide, occasioned by the 
passion of love, would, perhaps, be found within the tropics 
than in the other divisions of the earth. Nature, in the comer 
regions, appears to have ^ven an innate warmth and eneigy 
proportionate to those enbrts, which the severity of the ele^- 
ments and the numerous wants which they crea^ keep con¬ 
tinually in demand. 

Those who live, as it were, under the immediate protection 
of the 6UD, have little need of interna? fires. Their blood is 
cool and thin; and living where evezythbig is soft and flatter- 


As drops that farthest from the ocean flow, 

Refining all the way, from springs the sweetest. 

Haply, sometimes, spent with the sleepless night. 
Some wretch impassioned, from sweet morning’s 
breath, 

Turns his hot brow and sickens at thy light; 

But Nature, ever kind, soon heals or gives hl.n 
death. 

SONG—PEOM THE SAME. 

Day, in melting purple dying, 

Blossoms, all around me sighing. 

Fragrance, from the lilies straying, 

Zephyr, with my ringlets playing, 

Ye but waken my distress: 

I am sick of loneliness. 

Thou, to whom I love to hearken, 

Come, ere night around me darken ; 

Though thy softness but deceive me. 

Say thou’rt true and TU believe thee; 

Veil, if ill, thy soul’s intent, 

Let me think it innocent! 

Save thy toiling, spare thy treasure: 

All I ask is friendsliip’s pleasure: 

Let the shining ore lie darkling, 

Bring no gem in lustre sparkling; 

Gifts and gold are naught to me; 

I would only look on thee! 

Tell to thee the high-wrought feeling, 
Ecstasy but in revealing ; 

Paint to thee the deep sensation. 

Rapture in participation, 

Yet but torture, if comprest 
In a lone unfriended breast. 

Absent still! Ah I come and bless me! 

Let these eyes again caress thee, 

Once, in caution, I could fiy thee: 

Now, I nothing could deny thee; 

In a look if death there he, 

Come, and I will g ize on thee! 

JOSEPH EODMAN DRAKE. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was born in the city of 
New York, August 7, 1795, His father died 
while he was quite young, and the family had to 
contend with adverse circumstances. There were 
four children, Joseph and three sisters—^Louisa, 
Millicent, and Caroline, of whom the last shared 
in his poetic susceptibility. Drake obtained a 
good education, and studied medicine under Dr. 
Nicholas Eomayne, who was strongly attached to 
his young pnpiL He obtained Ms degree, and 
shortly after, in October, 1816, married Sarah, 
the daughter of Henry Eokford, a connexion which 
placed him in affluent circumstances. After his 
marriage he visited Europe Avith Ms wife, and his 
relative, Dr. De Kay, who had also married a 
daughter of Eckford, and who was subsequently 
known to the public as the author of a volume of 

Ing to the senses, It is not surprising that their thoughts seldoin 
wander tax be 70 iid what their brient eyes can look upon. 
Though sometimes subject to violent fits of jealoa^, theso 
nerally pass oflF without leaving much regret or nnhapj>!ness 
hind, and any other object filling in tBeir way (for they 
would not go far to seek it) would veiy soou baoeme just as 
valuable to them as the one lost. Sneh of them as aw constant 
are rather so from indolence, than from any depth of senti¬ 
ment or conviction of exeelienoe. “The man who reflects 
(says Rousseau) Is a monster out of the order of natnre.” The 
natives of all tropical rlsgions tnijgW he hrdoght forward in 
proof of his assertion;- they nev^r at remote resnlta, or 
enter Into refined aodyet^ are undoubtedly less 

VLDb^^^aa any other of the Mmaltaats of earth .'—by 
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Travels in Turkey, and of the zoological portion I 
of the ^fatnral History of New York. His health 
failing at this time, he visited New Orleans in ! 
the winter of 1819, for its recovery. He retoned i 
to New York in the spring, fatally smitten with | 
consumption, and died in the following autumn, ' 
on the 21st September, 1820, at the age of 
twenty-five. He is buried in a quiet, rural spot, 
at Hunt’s Point, Westchester county, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the island of New York, where he 
passed some of his boyish years with a relative, 
and where the memory of his gentle manners and 
winning ways still lingers. A monument con¬ 
tains a simple inscription of his name and age, 
with a couplet from the tributary lines of Hal- 
leck:— 

None knew him but to love him, 

Nor named him but to praise. 


Drake was a poet in his boyhood. The anecdotes 
preserved of his early youth show the prompt 



kindling of the imagination. His first rhymes 
were a conundrum, which he perpetrated when 
he was scarcely five. When he was hut seven or 
eight years old, he was one day punished for 
some childish ofience, by imprisonment in a por¬ 
tion of the garret shut off by some wooden bars, 
w’hich had originally inclosed the place as a wine 
closet. His sisters stole up to witness his suffer¬ 
ing condition, and found him pacing the room 
with something like a sword on his shoulder, 
watching an ineongruons heap on the floor, in the 
character of Don Quixote at his vigils over the 
armor in the church. He called a boy of his 
acquaintance, named Oscar, “little Fingal;” his 
ideas from hooks thus early seeking living shapes 
before him in the world. In the same spirit, the 
child listened with great delight to the stories of 
an old lady about the Kevolution. He would 
identify himself with the scene, and once, when 
he had given her a very energetic account of a 
ballad which he had read, upon her remaxking it 


was a tough story, he quickly replied, with a deep 
sigh: “AH! ^ce"had it tough enough that day, 
ma’am.” 

As a poet, “ he li«;ped in numbers, for the num¬ 
bers came.” He wrote The Mocking-Bird^ the 
earliest of his poems which has been preserved, 
when a mere boy. It shows not merely a happy 
facility, but an unusual consciousness of the imi¬ 
tative faculty in young poets. A portion of a 
I poem, The Ptist and the Present^ which furnished 
; the concluding passage of Leon in the published 
I volume, was communicated to a friend in MS. 

I when the author was about fourteen. On his 
I European tour in 1818, he addressed two long 
I rhyming letters to his friend Halleck—one dated 
Dumfries, in May, in the measure of Death and 
Dr. Hornbook, and in English-Scotch; the other, 
dated Irvine, in the same month, mostly on Bums, 
in the eight-syllable iambic. 

On his return home to New York, he wrote, in 
March, 1819, the fii*s>t of the famous Croakers, the 
verses to Ennui^ which he sent to the Evening 
Post, and which Coleman, the editor, announced 
to the public as “ the production, of genius and 
taste.” The author^hip was for a while kept 
secret. Drake communicated it to Halleck, who 
joined his friend in the series as Croaker, Jr., and 
they mostly signed the contribution^, afterwards, 
Croaker & Co. Of the thirty or more poems of 
which the whole series was composed, Drake 
wrote nearly one half, including The American 
Flag^ which appeared among them. 

Though the poems have not been acknow¬ 
ledged by either autlior, and the public is of 
course somewhat in the dark as to these anony¬ 
mous effusions, yet the mystery has been pene¬ 
trated by various Itnov^g persons of good 
memories and skilled in local and political gossip 
—of the result of whose labors the following is, 
we believe, a pretty accurate statement. 

The Croakers, published in the Evening Post, 
appeared in rapid succession in one season, begin¬ 
ning with the lines by Drake, to Ennui, March 
10, 1819, and endi^ July 24, with The Curtain 
Conversation by Halleck, that pleasant appeal 
of Mrs. Dash, since included among his poems 
under the title “ Domestic Happiness.” The fol¬ 
lowing Croakers have been attributed to Drake: 
“On Presenting the Freedom of the City in a 
Gold Box to a Great General;” “The Secret 
Mine sprung at a late Supper,” an obscure local 
political squib, of temporary interest; “ To Mr, 
Potter, the Ventriloquist,” who is supposed to be 
employed in the State Legislature, promoting a 
comhsion of tongues among the members in mal- 
d-^ropos speeches; the first “Ode to Mr. Simpson, 
Manager and Purveyor of the Theatre,”—^pleasant 
gossip about Woodworth, Coleman, Mrs. Barnes, 
Miss Leesugg who afterwards became Mrs. 
Hackett, and others: “ The Battery War,” a 
sketch of a forgotten debate in Tammany; “ To 
John Minshull, Esq., Poet and Playwright, who 
formerly resided in Maiden-lane but now absent 
in England,” a pleasant satire, light and effective, 
npon a melancholy poetaster of the times; the 
lines to John Lang, Esq., 

In thee, immortal Lang I have all 
The sister graces met— 

Thou statesman! sage I and ** editor” 

Of the New Yox*k Gazette; 
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the Abstract of the Surgeon-G-enerars Report," 
and, perhaps, the lines Surgeon-General ” him¬ 
self—hitting off Dr. Mitchill’s obvious peculiari¬ 
ties in the funniest manner; “To- ^ 

Esq.,’' a legal friend, who is invited from hU law 
books to “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul 
of the wits;'’ an “Ode to Impudence,” which 
expresses the benefit and delight of paying debts 
in personal brass in preference to the u^ual gold 
and silver currency; an “ Ode to Fortune,’’ with i 
a glimpse of the resources of an easy lounger 
about the city; the “ Ode to Simon Dewitt, Esq., > 
Surveyor-General,” to whom it appears the public ! 
is indebted for those classic felicities in the nam- ' 
ing of our rural towns Pompey, 0\id, Cicero, , 
Manlius, and the like; “ To Croaker, Jr.,” in com- ; 
pliment to his associate Halleck,—^with wliom the , 
honors of the whole, ff)r wit and sentiment, are ' 
tairly divided. j 

The Culprit Fay arose out of a conversation in i 
the summer of 1819, in w'hich Drake, De Kay, 
Cooper the novelist, and Halleck were speaking 
of the Scottish streams and their adaptation to 
the uses of poetry by their numerous romantic 
associations. Cooper and Halleck maintained 
that our own rivers furnished no such capabi¬ 
lities, when Drake, as usual, took the opposite | 
side of the argument; and, to make his position 
good, produced in three days The Culprit Fay, 
The scene is laid in the Highlands of the Hudson, 
but it is noticeable that the chief associations 
conjured up relate to the salt water; the poet 
Rawing his inspiration from his familiar haunt 
on the Sound, at Hunt’s Point.* 

The Culprit Fay is a poem of exquisite fancy, 
filled with a ^ast assemblage of vitalized poetical 
images of earth, air and water, which come 
thronging upon the reader in a tumult of youthful 
creative ecstasy. We cannot suppose this poem 
to have been wTitten otherwise than it was, in a 
sudden brilliant flash of the mind, under the 
auspices of the fairest associations of natural 
scenery and human loveliness. bTo churl could 
have worked so generously, prodigally bestowing 
poetical life upon the tiny neglected creatures 
which he brings within the range of the reader’s 
unaccustomed sympathy. It is a Midsummer’s 
Kight’s Dream after Shakespeare’s Queen Mab; 
but the poet had watched this manifold existence 
of field and wave or he never would have described 
it, though a thousand Shakespeares had written. 
The story is pretty and ^.utficient for the purpose, 
which is not a very profound one—a mere junket¬ 
ing with a poet’s fancy. The opening scenery is 
a beautiful moonlight view of the Highlands of 
the Hudson. 

’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night— 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
Hought is seen in the vault on high 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky. 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue. 

The moon looks down on old Oronest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge grey form to throw 


♦ In a IkK. copy of the Oalprit Fay the author left a iiot& 
Ingeniotisly removing the difficulty. “ The reader will find 
some of the inhabitants of the salt water a little further up the 
Hudson than they usually travel j but not too far for the pur¬ 
poses of poetry.” 


In a silver cone on the wave below; 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made. 

And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-tiy’s spark— 

Like stan*y twinkles th.-it momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack. 

The stars are on the moving stream. 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burnished length of wavv beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below ; 

The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 

The bat in the slielvy rock is hid. 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s ehiT*p, and the a^wer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did; 

And the }>lai .t of the wailing whip-poor-will, 

Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and wo, 

Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow. 

The Culprit has been guilty of the enormity of 
falling in love with an eartfily maid. 

And left for her his woodland shade; 

He has lain upon her lip of dew. 

And sunned him in her eye of blue. 

Fanned her cheek with his wing of air. 

Played in the ringlets of her hair, 

And, nestling on her snowy breai. 

Forgot the lily-king's behest 

For this he is put on trial and sentenced at once. 
In consideration of the damage done to his wings 
he is to repair their wounded purity by seizing a 
drop from the glistening vapory* arch in the 
moonlight of the leaping sturgeon, and since his 
flame-wood lamp has been extinguished he is 
to light it again from the last spark of a falling 
star. It was a pretty penance, bnt difficult of 
execution. TheFay,pk^^o i^to the wave in 
quest of the sturgeon, is met by an embattled 
host of those thorny, prickly, and exhaustive 
powers which lurk in* the star-fish, the crab, and 
the leech. 

Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 

From sea-silk beds in their coral caves, 

With snail-plate armour snatched in haste, 

They speed their way through the liquid waste; 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong, 

Some on the blood-red leeches glide, 

Some on the stony star-fish, ride, 

Some on the back of the lancing squab, 

Some on the sideling soldier-crab; 

And some on the jeUied quarl that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings— 

They cut the wave with the living oar 
And hurry on to the moonlight shore, 

To guard their realms and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading Fay. 

The activity of these foes is vigorously described. 

Fearlessly he skims along, 

His hope is high, and his limbs are strong. 

He spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing 
And throws his feet with a frogJike fling ; 

His locks of gold on the waters 
At his breast the tiny foam-bentfe 
His back gleams bright above th^ brin^ 

And the wake-line foam befaiad him lies. 

But tiie waten^prites near 

To cheek his oot^ tide; 
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Their warriors come in swift career 
And hem him round on evei*y side. 

On his tliigh the leech has fixed his hold, 

The quaiTs long arms are round him rolled. 

The prickly prong has pierced his skin, 

And the squab has thrown his javelin, 

The gritty star has rubbed him raw, 

And the crab has struck with his giant claw; 

He howls with Z’age, and he shrieks with pain. 

He strikes around, hut his blows are vain; 

Hopeless is the unequal fight, 

Fairy I nought is left but flight. 

He turned him round and fled amain 
"With hurry and dash to the beaeh again ; 

He twisted over from side to side. 

And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide. 

The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 

And with all his might he flings his feet, 

But the water-sprites are round him still, 

To cross his path and work him ilL 
They bade the wave before him rise; 

They flung tlie sea-fire in his eyes, 

And they stunned his ears with the scallop stroke. 
With the porpoise heave and the drum-fish croak. 
Oh! but a weaiy wight was he 
"When he reached the foot of the dog-wood tree. 

Like wounded knight-errant, repairing his per¬ 
sonal injuries with the simples at baud, he em¬ 
barks this time in the shallow of a purple muscle- 
shell, meets the sturgeon, and catches the eva¬ 
nescent lustre. He has then the powers of the 
air to deal with in quest of the star; but they are 
less formidable, or he is better mounted on a fire¬ 
fly steed, which carries him safely through all 
opposition. 

He put his acorn helmet on; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down: 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen. 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright. 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 

Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed ; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue ; 

He drove his spurn of the cockle seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew. 

To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

With this armor he wins his way to the palace 
of the sylphid queen, who is for retaining him in 
that happy region. She is a kind damsel, for 
while he rejects her love, she speeds him on his 
errand with a charm. The star bursts, the flame 
is relighted, and there is a general jubilee on his 
return to the scenery of Crow Hest 

But hark! from tower on tree-top high. 

The sentry elf his call has made, 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 

Shapes of moonlight 1 flit and fade I 
The hiH-tops gleam in morning’s spring. 

The skylark shakes his dappled wing, 

The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 

The cock has crowed, and the Fays are gone. 

The poems of Drake have not all been pre¬ 
served* He wrote with great facility on the spur 
of the moment, and seldom cared for a piece 


after it was written, but would give it to the first 
friend who would ask liim for it. Some of his 
best verses were written 'with his friends and fa¬ 
mily sitting round the -winter hearth—a passing 
amusement of the hour. These impromptus, 
whether -witty or sentimental, were equally felici¬ 
tous. He always touched matters of feeling -with 
delicacy, and the Croakers witness the pungency 
of his -wit. The folio-wing epigram does not ap¬ 
pear in the collection of ys poem.s:— 

ratPEOMPTU- 

Unveil her mind, but hide her face, 

And love will need no fuel; 

Alas! that such an ugly case, 

Should hide so rich a jeweL 

Of Drake’s personal character and literary ha¬ 
bits we are enabled to present several characteris¬ 
tic anecdotes, by the aid of Mr. James Lawson, 
who some time since prepared an elaborate notice 
of the poet for publication, and has kindly placed 
his manuscript notes at our disposal. 

“ Drake’s reading,” remarks Mr. La-vvson, “com- 
i menced early, and included a wide range of 
i books. His perception was rapid and his me- 
[ mory tenacious. He devoured all works of ima¬ 
gination. His favorite poets were Shakespeare, 
I Burns, and Campbell. He was fond of discus- 
I sion among his fiiends, and would talk by the 
hour, either side of an argument alfording him 
equal opppiftunity. The spirit, force, and at the 
same time simplicity of expression, with his art¬ 
less manner, gained him many friends. He had 
that native politeness which springs from bene¬ 
volence, which would stop to pick up the hat or 
the crutch of an old servant, or walk by tlie side 
of the horse of a timid lady. When he was lost 
to his friends one of them remarked that it was 
not so much his social qualities which engaged 
the affections as a certain inner grace or dignity 
of mind, of which they were hardly conscious at 
the time. 

‘‘ Free from vanity and affectation, he had no 
morbid seeking for popular applause. When he 
was on his death-bed, at his wife’s request, Dr. 
De Hay collected and copied all his poems which 
could be found, and took them to him. ^ See, 
Joe,’ said he to him, ‘ what I have done.’ ‘ Burn 
them,’ he replied, ‘ they are valueless.’ 

Halleck’s acquaintance with Drake arose in 
a poetical incident on the Battery, one day, when 
in a retiring shower the heavens were spanned 
by a rainbow. De Kay and Drake were together, 
and Halleck was talking with them: the conver¬ 
sation taking the turn of some passing expresrion 
of the -wishes of the moment, when Halleck 
whimsically remarked that it would be heaven 
for him, just then, to ride on that rainbow, and 
read Campbell. The idea arrested the attention 
of Drake. He seized Halleck by the hand, and 
from that moment they were friends. 

“ Drake’s person was well formed and attrac¬ 
tive: a fine head, -with a peculiar blue eye, pale 
and cold in repose, but becoming dark and bril¬ 
liant under excitement. His voice was full-toned 
and musical; he was a good reader, and sang 
with taste and feeling, though rarely.” 

A fiastidious selection, including the Culprit 
Fay, was made from Drake’s poems, and pub¬ 
lished in 1836 by the poet’s only child, his 
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danghtor, married to the late Oommodore De Kay, 
famed for his naval engagements in the La Plata 
while commanding the squadron of Buenos Ayres. 

The ^Mocking-Bird, and several of the other 
poems among the follo^ving extracts, are not in¬ 
cluded in that volume, the only one of the au¬ 
thor's writings which appeared, 

THE MOCKING-BIEI>. 

Early on a pleasant day. 

In the poet’s month of May, 

Field and forest looked so fair, 

So refreshing was the air, 

That despite of morning dew 
Forth I walked, where tangling grew. 

Many a thorn and breezy bush; 

"Where the red-breast and the thrush, 

Gaily raised their early lay. 

Thankful for returning day. 

Every thicket, bush, and tree, 

Swelled the grateful harmony; 

As it mildly swept along. 

Echo seemed to catch the song; 

But the plain was wide and clear. 

Echo never whispered near! 

From a neighboring mocking-bird, 

Came the answering notes I heard. 

Soft and low the song began, 

I scarcely caught it as it ran, 

Through the melancholy trill 
Of the plaintive whip-per-will. 

Through the ring-dove’s gentle wail. 
Chattering jay and whistling quail. 

Sparrow’s twitter, cat bird’s cry. 

Red bird’s whistle, robin’s sigh, 

Black bird, blue bird, swallow, lark, 

Each his native note might mark. 

Oft he tried the lesson o’er, 

Each time louder than befora 
Burst at length the finished song, 

Loud and clear it poured along ; 

All the choir in silence heard. 

Hushed before this wonderous bird I 

All transported and amazed, 

Scarcely breathing—^long I gazed ; 

How it reached the loudest swell, 

Lower, lower, now it fell, 

Lower, lower, lower still. 

Scarce it sounded o’er the rilL 
How the warbler ceased to sing, 

Then he spread his downy wing; 

And I saw him take his flight. 

Other regions to delight 

Thus, in most poetic wise, 

I began to moralize— 

In fancy thus, the bird I trace. 

An emblem of the rhyming race; 

Ere with heaven’s immortal fire. 

Loud they strike the quivering lyre; 

Ere in high, majestic song, 

Thundering roars the verse along; 

Soft they time each note they sing, 

Soft they tune each varied string; 

Till each power is tried and known. 

Then the Mndling spark is blown. 

Thus, perchance, has Moore oft sung. 

Thus his lyre hath Milton strung; 

Thus immortal Harold’s Ohilde, 

Thus, O Scott, thy witch notes wild; 

Thus has Pope’s melodious lyre. 

Beamed with Homer's martial fire; 

Thus did Campbell’s war blast roar. 


Round the cUfis of Elsinore; 

Thus he dug the soldier’s grave, 

Iser, by thy rolling wave. 

so2^>Trr. 

Is thy heart wearv of unfeeling men, 

And chiUed with the world’s ice? Then come 
with me, 

And I will bring thee to a pleasant glen 

Lovely and lonely. There we’ll sit, unviewed 

By soomng eye; and let our hearts beat free 

"W'ith their own mutual throb. For wild and rude 
The access is, and none will there intrude, 

To poison our free thoughts, and mar our solitude! 

Such scenes move not their feelings—for they hold 
Ho fellowship with nature’s loneliness; 

The frozen wave reflects not back the gold 

And crimson flushes of the sun-set hour; 

The rock lies cold in sunshine—not the power 
Of heaven s bright orb can clothe its barrenness, 

TO THE DEFEKnEES OP >'EW ORLEANS. 

Hail sons of generous valor, 

"Who now embattled stand, 

To wield the brand of strife and blood, 

For freedom and the land. 

And hail to him your laurelled chief. 

Around whose trophied name, 

A nation’s gratitude has twined, 

The wreath of deathless fain& 

How round that gallant leader, 

Your^ron phalanx form. 

And throw, like Ocean’s barrier rocKS, 

Your bosoms to the storm. 

Though wild as Ocean’s wave it rolls, 

Its fury shaU be low. 

For justice guides the warrior’s steel, 

And vengeance stiikes the blow. 

High o’er the gleaming columns, 

The bannered star appears. 

And proud amid its martial band. 

His crest the eagle rears. 

And long as patriot valor’s arm 
Shall win the battle’s prize. 

That star shall beam tiiumphantly. 

That eagle seek the skies. 

Then on, ye daring spirits, 

To danger’s tumults now, 

The bowl is filled and wreathed tlie crown. 
To grace the victor's brow; 

And they who for their country die, 

Shall nil an honored grave. 

For glory lights the soldier’s tomb, 

And beauty weeps the brave. 

BRO'^X. 

I sat me down upon the green bank-side. 

Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 

"WTiose waters seemed unwillingly to ^lide. 

Like parting friends who linger while they sever; 

Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 

Backward they wind their way in many a wistful 
eddy. 

Gray o’er my head the yellow-vested wfilow 
Ruffled its hoary top in the fresh breezy 

Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 

Or the fine frost-work which young winter freezes; 

When first his power in infant pastime trying, 

Congeals sad autumii’s tears on the dead branches 
lying. 

From rocks around hung the loose ivy dangling, 

And in the clefts sumach of liveliest green. 
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Bright ising-stars the little beach ’vras spangling. 
The gold-cup sorrel from his gauzy screen 
Shone like a fairy cro-sm, enchased and beaded. 

Left on some morn, when, light flashed in their eyes 
unheeded. 

The hum-bird shook his sun-touched wings around, 
The bluefinch carolled in the still retreat; 

The antic squirrel capered on the ground 
Where lichens made a carpet for his feet: 
Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minkle 
Shot glimmering sparks his red fin’s tiny twm- 

There were dark cedars with loose mossy tresses, 
White powdered dog-trees, and stiff hollies flaunt¬ 
ing. 

Gaudy as rustics in their May-day dresses. 

Blue pelloret from purple leaves upslanting 
A modest gaze, like eyes of a young maiden 
Shining beneath di*opt lids the evening of her wed¬ 
ding. 

The breeze fresh springing from the lips of mom. 
Kissing the leaves, and sighing so to lose ’em. 

The winding of the merry locust’s horn, 

The glad spring gushing from the rock’s bare bo¬ 
som: 

Sweet sights, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds ex¬ 
celling, * 

Oh! ’twaa a ravishing spot formed for a poet’s 
dwelling. 

And did I leave thy loveliness, to stand 
Again in the dull world of earthly blindness? 
Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hands, 

Sick of smooth looks, agued with icy kindness ? 
Left I for this thy shades, where none intrude, 

To prison wandering thought and mar sweet soli¬ 
tude? 

Yet I will look upon thy face again. 

My own romantic Bi-ona; and it will he 
A face more pleasant than the face of men. 

Thy waves are old companions, I shall see 
A well-remembered form in each old tree, 

And hear a voice long loved in thy wild minstrelsy. 

TO Emrci—rsOM thb cbojlsebs. 

Avaunt! arch enemy of fun, 

Grim nightmare of the mind; 

Which way, great Momus 1 shall I run 
A refuge safe to find ?— 

My puppy’s dead—^Miss Rumour’s breath 
Is Btopt for lack of news, 

And is almost hyp’d to death 
And has got the blues. 

I’ve read friend Noah’s book quite through, 
Appendix, notes, and all; 

I’ve swallowed Lady Morgan’s too, 

I’ve blundered through De Stael, 

The Edinburgh Review—have seen’t 
The last that has been shipt; 

I’ve read, in short, all books in print, 

And some in manuscript. 

I’m sick of General Jackson’s toast, 

Canals are nought to me; 

Nor do I care who rules the roas', 

Clinton or John Tar^e: 

No stock in any bank I own, 

I fear no lottery shark: 

And if the Battery were gone 
I’d ramble in the Park; 

Let gilded guardsmen shake their toes. 

Let Altorf please the pit, 

Let Mr. Hawkins ** blow his nose’* 

And Spooner publish it. 


I Insolvent laws, let Marshall break. 

Let dying Baldwin cavil,; 

I And let tenth ward electors shake 
I Committees to the devil 

In vain, for like a cruel cat 
That sucks a child to death. 

Or like a Madagascai* bat 
W'ho poisons with his breath. 

The fiend, the fiend is on me still; 

Come, doctor!—^here’s your pay— 

* What lotion, potion, plaster, pul, 

Will drive the beast away ? 

ODE TO FOETTJSTE—FEOE: THE CBOASEESl 

Pair lady with the bandaged eye! 

I’ll pardon all thy scurvy tricks. 

So thou wilt cut me and deny 
Alike thy kisses and thy lacks: 

I’m quite contented as I am— 

Have cash to keep my duns at bay. 

Can choose between beefsteaks and ham. 

And drink Madeira every day. 

My station is the middle rank. 

My fortune just a competence— 

Ten thousand m the Franklin Bank, 

And twenty in the six per cents: 

No amorous chains my heart enthrall, 

I neither borrow, lend, nor sell; 

Fearless I roam the City Hall, 

And bite my thumb at Mr. Bell* 

The horse that twice a year I ride. 

At Mother Dawson’s eats his fill; 

My books at Goodrich’s abide, 

My country-seat is Weehawk hill; 

My moi’ning lounge is Eastbum’s shop 
At Poppleton’s I take my lunch ; 

Niblo prepares my mutton chop, 

And Jennings makes my whi^ey punch. 

When merry, I the hours amuse 

By squibbing hucktails, guards, and balls; 

And when I’m troubled with the blues 
Damn Clinton and abuse canals; 

Then, Fortune! since I ask no prize, 

At least preserve me from thy frown; 

The man who don’t attempt to rise 
’Twere cruelty to tumble down. 

TO CEOAKEE, JOnsnOB—PEOM THE CBOAXBBS. 

Tour hand, my dear Junior! we are all in a flame 
To see a few more of your flashes; 

The Croakers for ever I Pm proud of the name. 

But brother, I fear, though our cause is the same, 
We shall quarrel like Brutus and CassiuB. 

But why should we do so! ’tis false what they tell, 
That poets can never be cronies: 

Unbuckle your harness, in peace let us dwell, 

Our goose quills will canter together as well 
As a pair of Prune’s mouse-colored poni^. 

Once blended in spirit, we’ll make our appeal, 

And by law be mcorpoiate too; 

Apply for a charter in crackers to deal, 

A fly-flapper rampant shall shine on our seal, 

.And tne firm shall be ” Croaker <fe Co.” 

Fun,^ prosper the union—smil^ Fate, on its birth; 
Miss Afropos shut up your scissors; 

Together we’ll range through the regions of mirth, 

A of bright Gemini dropt on the earth. 

The Castor and Pollux of quizzers. 


♦ Tkesheria 
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TItB AMEeiCA27 PLAG—PfiOM THE CEOAKEES 

■^Vlien Freedom, from her mountain height. 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there 1 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun. 

She called her eagle bearer down. 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land! 

Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form. 

To hear the tempest trumpings loud, 

And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When stride the warriors of the storm, 

And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 

Child of the sun I to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke. 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afnr, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory. 

Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly. 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

WTien speaks the signal trumpet tone 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 

(Ere yet the life-blood warm and wet 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet) 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy skyhom glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And when the cannon mouthings loud, 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 

Aiud gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 

There shall thy meteor-glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath. 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darHy round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendours fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home. 

By angel hands to valour given; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues were born in heaven I 
For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us? 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet. 

And freedom’s banner sti’eaming o’er usf* 

FITZ-GEEEOT HALLEOK 

Was bom at Guilford, in Oonnecticut, August, 
1795. He early wrote verses. One of bis e3^- 


* The last four lines of The American Flag ore by HaDeck, 
hi place of the following by Brake, which ori^olly closed the 
poem:— 

And fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled. 

Shall thy prond stars resplendent shine, 

The guard and glory of the world. 


sions—^it is said there were some earlier—was 
published in a New York paper, in ISOO, when 
he was fourteen.*^ At the age of eitrhteea, in 
1813, he came to New Yor£ and entered the 
banking-house of Jacob Barker, with which he 
was ^bociated for many years, subsequently per¬ 
forming the duties of a bock-keeper in the pri¬ 
vate office of John Jacob A^tor. Not long after 
the decease of tLat eminent millionaire, he re- 
tfred to Ms birth-place, where he has since re¬ 
sided. 

It is said that Halleck’s first appearance in 
print was in the columns of Rolt\ Columbian^ 
New York, where, in 1813, a poem appeared, 
with the signature of “ A Oonnecticut Farmer’s 
Boy,” wMch the editor introduced with the re¬ 
mark, that he did not credit that authorship— 
‘‘the verses were too good to be original I" t At 
this time too, Halleck belonged to Swartwout’s 
gallant corps, the Iron Grays,” as he afterwards 
wrote in “ Fanny,” and stimulated their patriot¬ 
ism by a gio^ving Ode. 

THE mos GEATB. 

We twine the wreath of honor 
Around the warrior’s brow, 

Who, at his eountiy’s altar, breathes 
The life-devoting vow, 

And shall we to the Iron Grays 
The meed of praise deny, 

Who freely swore, in danger’s day. 

For their native laud to die. 

For o’er our bleeding country 
Ne’er lowered a darker storm, 

Thau bade them round their galLant chief, 

The iron phalanx form. 

When first their banner waved in air, 

Invasion’s banils were nigh. 

And the battle-drum beat long and loud, 

And the torch of war blazed high! 

Tliough still bright gleam their bayonets. 
Unstained with hostile gore, 

Far distant yet is England’s host, 

Unheard her cannon’s roar. 

Yet not in vain they flew to anus; 

It made the foeman know 
That many a gallant heart must bleed 
Ere freedom’s star be low. 

Guards of a nation’s destiny! 

High is that nation’s claim. 

For not unknown your spirit proud. 

Nor your daring chieftain’s name. 

’Tis yours to shield the dearest ties 
That bind to life the heart, 

That mingle with the earliest breatlj, 

And with our hast depart 

The angel smile of beauty 

What heart but bounds to feel? 

Her fingers buckled on the belt, 

That sheathes your gleaming steel; 

And if the soldier’s honoured death 
In battle be your doom, 

Her tears shall bid tbe flowers be green 
That blossom round your tomb. 


* Notice In New York Mirroir, ^ Ui ISSSL 
tBiographical Art on hy.kEr. James Lawson,In 

cuthL&l^es.,lS^ 
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Tread on the path of duty, 

Band of the patriot brave, 

Prepared to rush, at honor’s call, 

“ To glory or the grave.” 

If or hid your flag again be furled 
Till proud its eagles soar, 

Till the battle-drum has ceased to beat. 

And the -war-torch bums no more. 

Halleck, however, ^ned his first celebrity in I 
literature as a town wit, one of the producers, in j 
connexion ^vith his fiiend Brake, of the poetical ■ 
squibs which appeared in the columns of the ! 
Etening Post in 1819, with the signature Croak- i 
ev c5 Cb., when they quizzed Cobhett, Br. 
Mitchill, the politicians of Tammany, the editors, ' 
aldermen, and small theatrical characters of the | 
day, in poetical epistles to Edmund Simpson, Esq., 
manager of the theatre, and other vehicles of sim¬ 
ple fun and well aimed satire. If these had no¬ 
thing more to bring them into notice than their 
local allusion, they would have been forgotten, as 
hundreds of series of the kind have been; hut 
their keen wit and finely moulded poetical phrase¬ 
ology have preserved them; and were it not for 
some delicacy in the avowed authorship and pub¬ 
lication of verses filled with personalities, they 
would he an indispensable part of the volume 
which contains the collection of the poet’s wi*it- 
ings. As it is, several specimens of them are 
there, as of the simply poetical effusions—“ The 
World is Bright before Thee,” “There is an 
Evening Twilight of the Heartand of the light¬ 
er pieces, “ Bomestic Peace.” The rest will un¬ 
doubtedly be in request, and be some day accom¬ 
panied by learned prose annotations from ci\do 
history. 

AkS we have mentioned a number of these 
poems usually assigned to Brake as their author, 
we may add the titles of some of the others 
understood to be from the pen of Halleck. 
Among them are “ The Eorura,” a picture of a 
literary debating society, to which the public 
were admitted, which had for its supporters some 
of the political celebrities of the city; “ To Si¬ 
mon-, a kick at a fashionable folly which 

reigns among the sons and daughters of the 
higher order, in the renowned city of Gotham, 
at this present writing;” Simon being a black 
caterer of fashionable entertainments— 

Prince of pastry cooks, 

Oysters and ham, and cold neat’s tongue, 

Pupil of MitohiU’s cookery books, 

And bosom friend of old and young; 

several highly humorous epistles “To Edmund 
Simpson, Esq,, Manager of the Theatre,” in one 
of which he advises that stage director, if he j 
would secure a profitable season, to disband his i 
old company and employ the political actors at 
Albany, from the boards of the state legislature. 

Halleck’s lines “ To Twilight,” one of his earli¬ 
est poems, appeared in the Evening Post of Octo¬ 
ber, 1818. The next year, when the Croalsers 
had made a reputation for themselves, the little 
poem was reprinted by the editor Coleman, with 
the following introduction:—“ We republish the 
following beautiful lines from our own files of 
October last, for the three following reasons: 
first, because they deserve it for their intrinsic 
merit; they are the inspirations of poetry itself. 


Second, because they were injured in their first 
publication by a typographical error: and lastly, 
because they show that our correspondent Croak¬ 
er (whose we have just discovered they are) no 
less resembles P. Pindar in his elegiac than in his 
humor and satiric vein.” 

^ Several of the Croakers appeared in the Ear 
tional Advocate published by Hoah, and there 
are several longer pieces in the author’s volume, 
as “ The Becorder,” and the lines “ To Walter 
Eowne,” which, though not numbered with the 
Croakers, have their general characteristics. 



Fanny^ which grew out of the success of the 
Croakers, was published in 1821. It is a satiri¬ 
cal squib in Bon Juan measure, at the fashion¬ 
able literai*y and political enthusiasms of the 
day. The stoiy which is the vehicle for this 
pleasantry, is simply the emergence of a beUe 
from low birth and fortune to an elysinm of 
fashionable prosperity, when the bubble bursts in 
bankruptcy. Like everything of the kind, which 
has the good fortune to he both personal and 
poetic, it made its hit. It owed its permanent 
success, of course, to its felicitous execution, in 
the happiest of musical verses. The edition was 
soon exhausted; it was not reprinted, and copies 
were circulated, fairly copied out in manuscript, 
—^though a stray copy now and then, from a book¬ 
seller, who re-pubhshed the poem in Glasgow, 
helped to keep alive the tradition of its humor. 
The authorship was for a long while unacknow¬ 
ledged. In 1839 it was published by the Harpers, 
in a volume, with a few poems of similar charac¬ 
ter, collected by the author, and is now included 
in the standard edition of his writings. 

In 1822 Halleck visited England and the Con¬ 
tinent, of which tour we have a reminiscence in 
the poet’s “ Alnwick Castle.” 

In 1825, and subsequently, he was a contributor 
to Bryant’s periodicals, the Hew York Review, 
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and U. S. Review, where his Marco Bozzaris and 
Burns first appeared. A collection ot* these and 
other ])oems was published in a volume in 1827, 
They were reprinted, in other editions, by the 
Harpers; the Appletons, with Elnstrations by 
^Veir, in 1847; and by Redfield, with additions to 
the poem “ Connecticut,” in 1852. 

The characteristic of HaUeck’s poetry is its 
music: its perfection of versification, whether em¬ 
balming a trifle of the hour or expressing a vigo¬ 
rous manly eloquence, a true lyric lire and healthy 
sentiment. Though of an old school of English li¬ 
terature, and fastidiously cultivated with a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the author’s predecessors, the 
poetry of Halleck is strictly original. In some of 
his poems he appears to have been bd by dis¬ 
like to even the suspicion of sentimentality to 
fasten a ludicrous termination to a serious emo¬ 
tion ; but this is more dangerous to his imitators 
than injurious to his own powers. In Connecti¬ 
cut, which appears to be indebted to a happy 
idea struck out by Brainard, in his Hew Year s 
verse on the same theme, his subtle humor has 
happily blended the two qualities. Tor separate 
examples the reader may consult his Field of 
the Grounded Arm'^,” his “Burns,” and his 
“ Fanny.” 

TO ^ 

The world is bright before thee. 

Its summer flowers are thine, 

Its calm blue sky is o’er thee. 

Thy bosom pleasure’s shrine; 

And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature’s morning hour, 

Pure, warm, as when trom heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 

There is a song of sorrow. 

The death-dirge of the gay, 

That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 

These charms may melt away. 

That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 

That sky be blue no more, 

The summer flowers be faded. 

And youth’s warm promise o’e** 

Believe it not—^though lonely 
Thy evening home may be; 

Tliough Beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea ; 

Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 

There’s still beyond his art 
The wild-flower wreath of feeling. 

The suubeam of the heart 

DOMBSTTC ITAPPINESS—^FBOM THE CBOAKEES. 

* * * * * The on]7 bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall. 

OOVTPBK. 

I. 

** Beside the nuptial curtain bright,” 

The Bard of Eden sings, 

“ Young Liove his constant lamp will light, 

And wave his purple wings.” 

But rain-drops from the clouds of care 
May bid that lamp be dim. 

And the boy Love will pout and swear, 

’Tis then no place for him. 

XL 

So mused the lovely Mrs. Bash; 

”ris wrong to mention names; 
voi.. n.—14 


TThen for her ^urly husband's cash 
She urged in vain her claims, 

“ I want a little money, dear, 

For Vaiidervoort and Flandin, 

Their bill, which now has run a year. 
To-morrow mean to hand in.’’ 

IIL 

** More ?” cried the husband, half asleep, 

“ You’ll drive me to despair 
The lady was too proud to weep, 

And too polite to swear. 

She bit her lip for very spite, 

He felt a storm was brewing. 

And dreamed of notlung else all night, 

Bui brokei-s, banks, and ruin. 

IT. 

He thought her pretty onee. but dreams 
Have sure a wondrous power, 

For to his eye the lady seems 
Quite altered since that hour; 

And Love, who on their bridal eve, 

Had promised long to stay, 

FoTgot his promise, took French leave, 

And bore Hs lamp away. 

so:rG—TEOir FAXJfT. 

L 

Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme; 

And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 

And there are angel voices heard, 

In childhood’s frolic hours, 

When life is hut an Apnl day 
Of sunshine and of showers. 

ir. 

There’s music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there, 

And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair. 

The first wild bird that drinks the dew. 
From violets of the spring, 

Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 

III. 

There’s music in the dash of waves 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam; 
There’s music heard upon her deck, 

Tlie mariner’s song of home, 

Wlien moon and star beams smiling meet 
At midnight on the sea— 

And there is music—once a week 
In Scudderis balcony. 

rv. 

But the music of young thoughts too soon 
Is faint, and dies away, 

And from our morning dreams we wake 
To curse the coming day. 

And childhood’s friiHo hours are brie^ 

And oft in after years 
Their memory comes to chin the heart, 

And dim the eye with tears. 

V. 

To-day, the forest leaves are green, 

Theyll wither on the morrow, , 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere long 
To the widow’s wail of sorrow.” 

Come with the winter snowB, axad ask 
Where are the forest Mrdaf 
The answer is a sflent on^ 

More eloquent than words. 
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■vx 

The moonlight music of the graves 
In storms is heard no more, 

'When the living lightning mocks the wro 1: 

At midnight on the shore. 

And the mariner’s song of home lias ceased, 
His corse is on the sea— 

And music ceases Tvhen it rains 
In ScuJder’s balcony. 

osr THE nziATn of Joseph eodman DEAKn. 

The "ood die fii st, 

And they, 'whose heaits are dry ai summer dust, 

Bum to Che socket. 

■WoEDSWonTn. 

Green be tlie turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days ’ 

K'one knew thee but to lo'vc tlice, 

Isor named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell, when thou wert dying. 

From eyes unused to weep. 

And long where thou art hung, 

Will tears the cold turf steep. 

When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth/ 

And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Wlio shared thy joy and sorrow, 

Whose weal and woe were thine: 

It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 

Bnt Pve in vain essayed it, 

And feel I cannot now. 

While memory bids me weep thee, 

IJ'or thoughts nor words are free, 

The grief is fixed too deeply 
That moui*ns a man like thee. 

MASCO bozzahis. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power: 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard: 

Tlien wore his monarch’s signet ring: 

Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king; 

As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Buliote blind, 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 

There had the Persian’s thousands stood. 

There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platssa’s day; 

And now there breatned that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there. 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on—^the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 

'To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek 1” 
He woke—to die ’midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
Aa lightnings from the mountain cloud ,* 


And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his baud: 

‘ Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike—for your altars and your fires; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—and your native land 1” 

They fought—^like brave men, long and well 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered—but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose. 

Like flowers at tet of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 

For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke. 

And crowded cities wail its stroke; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart heats high and warm, 
With banquet song, and danee, and wine; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Tliy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 

Anci in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Tl:iy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and etui’s to prisoned men: 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 

Thy summons welcome as the erjr 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land wind, from wooi of palm. 
And orange gi'oves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o’er the Haytian. seas. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured iu her glory’s time, 

Rest thee—^there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark heame wave its plume, 
like torn bi*anoh from death’s leafless tree 
In soriow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone; 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 

Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe. 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For Idm, the joy of her young yeaw. 

Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears • 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 

Though in her eye and faded cheek 
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Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 

And even she who gave thee birth., 

Will, by their pilgrim-circled heai-th, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh: 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fames; 

One of the few, the immortal names. 

That were not born to die. 

A POET'S DAUGHTEB. 

For ihe Album of Miaa at the request cf her Father, 

“ A ladj" asks the Minstrers rhyme.’* 

A lady asks ? There was a time 
When, musical as play-bell’s chime 
To wearied boy, 

That sound would summon dreams sublime 
Of pride and joy. 

But now tbe spell hath lost its sway. 

Life’s first-born fancies first decay, 

Gone are the plumes and pennons gay 
Of young romance; 

There linger but her ruins gray, 

And broken lance. 

Tis a new world—no more to maid, 

Warrior, or bard, is homage paid; 

The bay-tree’s, laurel’s, myrtle’s shade, 

Men’s thoughts resign; 

Heaven placed us here to vote and trade, 

Twin tasks divine I 

^ Tis youth, 'tis beauty asks; the green 
And growing leaves of seventeen 
Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 

A violet flower, 

Kursed by the virtues she Lath been 
From childhood’s hour.” 

Blind passion’s picture—^yet for this 
We woo the life-long bridal kiss, 

And blend our every hope of bliss 
With her’s we love; 

Unmindful of the serpent’s hiss 
In Eden’s grove. 

Beauty—^the fading rainbow’s pride. 

Youth—^'twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin’s side 
A grandsire stands, 

Age-streugthened, like the oak storm-tried 
Of mountain lands. 

Youth’s coffin—hush the tale it teUsI 
Be silent, memory’s funeral bells I 
Lone in one heart, her home, it dwells 
Untold till death, 

And where the grave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith, 

** But what if hers are rank and power. 

Armies her train, a throne her bower, 

A kingdom’s gold her marriage dower. 

Broad seas and lands ? 

What if from bannered hall and tower 
A queen eommands?” 

A queen ? Earth's regal moons have set. 

Where perished Marie Antoinette ? 

Where’s Bordeaux’s mother ? Where the jefc- 
Black Haytian dame? 

And Lusitania’s coronet f 
And Angoultoe 2 

Empires to-day are upside down, 

The castle kneels before the town. 

The monarch fears a printers frown, 

A brickbat’s range; 

Give me, in preference to a crown. 

Five shillings change. 


^*But her who asks, though drst among 
The good, the beautiful, the young, 

The birthright of a spell more strong 
j Than these hath brought her; 

She is your kinswoman in song, 

A Poet’s daughter.” 

A Poet’s daughter 2 Could I claim 
The consanguinity of fame. 

Veins of my intellectual frame! 

Your blood would glow 
Proudly to sing that gentlest name 
; Of aught below. 

j A Poet’s daughter?—-dearer word 

Lip hath not spoke nor listener heard, 

Fit theme for so/ig of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 

i And wind harp by the breathing stirred 
Of star-lit heaven. 

My spirit’s wings are weak, the fire 
Poetic comes but to expire, 

Her name needs not my humble lyre 
To bid it live; 

She hath already from her sire 
All bard can give. 

cox2rEcncirT. 

From an Unpolished Poem, 

The woods in which we had dwelt pleasantly rustled their 
green leaves in tbe song, and our streams were there with the 
sound of all their waters. 

JdOlfTKOSE. 

L 

— stOl her gray rocks tower above the sea 
That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
’Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands are bold 
I and free, 

I And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave; 

; And where none kneel, save when to heaven they 

Hor even then, unless in their own way. 

n. 

Theirs is a pure republic, wild, yet strong, 

A “ fierce democracie,” where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 
And to their laws denominated blue; 

(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong;) 

A vestal slate, which power could not subdue, 

Hor promise win—^like her own eagle’s nest, 

Sacred—the San Marino of the West 

HL 

A justice of the peace, for the time being, 

They bow to, but may turn him out next year; 
They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear; 

They nave a natural talent for foreseeing 

And knowing all thin^; and should Park appear 
From his long tour in Africa, to show 
The Niger’s source, they’d meet him with—^we 
know. 

IV. 

They love their land, because it is their own, 

Aid scorn to give aught other reason why; 

Would shake hands with a kmg upon hk thron‘&, 

And think it kindness to hk maj^rty; 

A stubborn race, fearing and jSntterin^ none. 

Such are they HTurfeured, sueh they live and die; 

AH—but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merehan^sa, pounds, shfllingB, pence, and 
peddfingy 
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T. 

Or wandoring tlarougH the soutHem eoiantries, 
teaching 

The ABO from Webster’s spelling-book ; 

Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 

And gaining by what they call “ hook and crook,” 
And what the moralists call over-Teacliiiig, 

A decent living. The Yirgiiiiana look 
Upon 1hem with as favorable eyes 
As Gabriel on the de\il in paradise. 

YI. 

But these are but their outcasts. View them near 
At home, whore all their worth and pride is 
placed; 

And there tlicir liospitable fires burn clear, 

And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is 
graced 

With manly hearts, in piety sincere. 

Faithful in love, in honor stern and chaste, 
tn friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 

And minds have there been nurtured, w'liodO con¬ 
trol 

Is felt even in tlioir nation’s desliny; 
hteii who swayed souates with a BtatesTimn’s soul. 
And looked on armies with a leader's eye; 

Haines that adorn and dignify the scroll, 

Whose leaves (‘ontaiii their country’.s liihtory, 

And tales of love and wnr—listen to one 

Of tlic Groeii-jUountaiuoor—liic {Stark of Benuington. 

vnr. 

When on that field bi-i Inind the Ilo^siaiifl fought, 
Brielly lie spoke before the light began: 

{SoldiersI those German goiitlemon are bought 
For four ixuiuds <*ight and sevonpence per man, 
By Jilnglamrs kii g; a bargain, as is thought. 

Arc wo •w'orth more ? Let’s prove it now wo 
ean; 

For wo must b-'at them, boys, ero set of sun, 

Or Mary {Staiuj’s a Wmow.*” It avu.s done. 

IX 

Hers are not Tempo’s nor Arcadia’s spi'ing, 

Hor the long .summer of Ciitbayaii vales, 

The vinos, the fl<)Avcrs, the air, the skios, that fling 
Such wiM ciK'hantiiioiit o’er Boccaccio’s tales 
Of Florence and the Arno; yet the wing 
Of life’s best angel, Health, is on her gales 
Tlu’ough sun an<l snow; and in the autumn timo 
Earth luis no purer und no lovelier clime. 

X 

Her clear, Avarm heaven at noon—^tho mist that 
shrouds 

Her tAvilight hills —^licr cool and stariy eves, 

7'ho glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 

The lainboAV beauty of Ikt foi’ost leaves, 

Como o’er the eye, in t-olitudo and crow<l8, 

Where’er his web of sorijo; her poet Aveavos; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 
'x h(‘- autuniu sccuory of his boyhood's days, 

XL 

And Avhen vmtA dr<iam of Avornan, and her lovoj 
Her truth, her tenderness, her gentle power; 

Tho maiden listening in the moonlight grove, 

'I'lio mother srailing in her infimt's boAver; 

Forms, f<‘at.urca, worshipped aa'IuIo avo breathe or 
move, 

Bo by som<‘. spii-it of your dreaming hour 
Borne, like Lor(*tto’s chn]H»l, through the air 
To the gi’ccn hmd X sing, then wake, you’ll find them 
tllOJU 


JAMES G. PEKCITAL. 

James Gates Pekcival avus born in Kensington, 
Connecticut, a town of which his ancestors had 
been among the earliest inhabitants, on the 15th 
of September, I'TflS. He was the second son of 
Dr. James PcrciA'’al, a physician of the place, who, 
dying in 1807, left his three sons to their mother’s 
cai‘ 0 . 

An anecdote is related of his early cliildhood, 
indicative of strength of mind and inirpose. lie 
had just begun to spell, Avhen a book, in compli¬ 
ance Avith the custom of the distnet school to 
which he belonged, was lent to liim on Saturday, 
to be rotumed on the following Monday. Ho 
found, by spoiling through its first sentences, 
that a portion of it related to astronomy. This 
so e.vcitcd his interest, that ho sat diligently to 
work, and, by dint of liard study, with the aid of 
the family, was able to read tlio iiortion ho 
desired on the Monday morning Avith fineney. 
Tliis achievement seemed to give him conlidonco 
in liis powers, and ho advanced so rapidly in his 
studies, that ho soon compassed the liinito<l vo- 
sourcos of the school. At the age of sixteen he 
entered Yale Colh'gc, and during his conrso fro- 
(piently exciteil iho commendation and inlerost 
of President Dwight. Ho aa'ivs at tlie head of his 
class in 1815, and his tragedy of Zmuo!\ uftcr- 
Avards published in his Avorks, formed jmrt of the 
Oornniencement exercises, lie had previously 
hegnn his poetical career hy the composition of a 
few fugitive verses during Ids college ooun^t', and 
yet earlier, it is said, had writUai u .sut.irc in Ids 
fourteenth year. In lH2b he pnhiislied his tirst 
volume, containing the tirst part of 
a poem in the {Spenserian stanza, and afoAV minor 
pieces. Jt Avas well re<‘eiv<^<I. Ju ilu^ sanu* year, 
having been admitted to the practice of nu^dicine, 



he Avont to Oharlo.ston, H. 0., with the inUmthn 
of following liifl profession. Thoro he engaged in 
litornture, publiBhlng the first imniber of m 
that city in 1822. Thin publication, a luwtt pam- 
]ihlot of about a hundreii pages, avus evidently iu- 
<luc<id by the similar form of the Bkotch Book 
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and the Idle Man. It was made np mostly of 
verse, to which a few essays wore added, A 
second part followed, entirely of verse, and was 
succeeded, in 1822, by the tirst and vsecond parts 
of Olio^ a miscellany of prose and verso. 

Dr. Percival was appointed, in 1824, an assist¬ 
ant-surgeon in the United States army, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry at the Military Academy at 
West Point. Finding a greater portion of Ins 
time occupied in tiio perforniance of its duties 
than he had anticipated, lie resigned after a few 
months, and was apjiointed a surgeon in con¬ 
nexion witli the recruiting service at Boston. In 
the same year a collected edition of Jiis princijial 
poems appeared in New York in two volumes, 
and was reprinted in London. In 1827 he pub¬ 
lished in New York the third ])art of Olio^ and 
was closely engaged in the two following years in 
assisting in the prep^iration of the iii-st quarto 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary, a service for 
which ho was well qualilied by liis ])hilologictil 
ac(|uirouiouts. lie next commenced the transla¬ 
tion of Malte-Bnin’s (roograpliy, and published 
the last part of Ids version in 1813. 

While in college he w/is inferior to none of his 
classmates in the inathoniath^s, yet hi-i inclinations 
led him rather into the fields o(‘ classical literature. 
While engaged in the study of medioino, ho also 
applied himself to botany ’witlx ardor, and made 
liiniselhuuinaintod with natural hi.jiory in general. 
Being necessarily much abroad and fond of ex¬ 
ploring nature, ho became a geologist, and as 
such has served jirivatoly and publj<;ly. la 1835 
ho was aiiiminted to make, in conjunction with 
rrofosHor 0. U. Shepard, a survey of the mine¬ 
ralogy and geology of Oonnccticut. In 1842 ho 
published his Hcport on the Qcolog if of the State 
of Oonnfiothuit. I’his work, of nearly five luin- 
dred pages, contains the ro^tiilts of a veiy minute 
survey of the rock formatituis of the state, and 
aboumls with uiimito and carefully systematized 
details. 

In the summer of 1851 he received from the 
governor a commission as Sbile Geologist of Wis- 
(ioasin, and ho entered at oiuso upon the work. 
Ilis first annual report was publislied at Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, in 1855.’** I lo is still engaged in 
this survey. 

IXr, Percival is an cmiiiout linguistic scholar, 
and has a critical knowledge of most of the liin- 
gnages of Modern Eiiro]>e, As a specimen of his 
readiness, it may be nienti(>no<l that wlien Olo 
Bull was in Now Haven in 18-14 or 184-5, he 
addressed to him a ])ooin of four or live stanzas 
in die Danish language* This was printed in a 
Now Haven paper "of the day.t 

The i)oenw of Portfival have spirit, froslmoss, 
au<i a certain youthful force of expression as tlio 


* Pp. 101, ftro. 

t Jfljfitmct from a poem of fttnoJtaR, oornposoa by I)r. J. 
0. I\ir<}lval, and addrcwnod to Olo Hull, on tU« oowwlou of Ida 
Arot coiioort la Now liavoti, Juno 10, IfcMW 

Koj^o, die 8v»rd bl«v on Llroj 
Hinmiolon hondoa Toner, 
luortot og Stolon at atyro, 

Fuld torn of Kummorons Monor* 

“Norwo-y, to isrword hoB bocomo a lyre—HooTon ffovc Ita 
toxioo, to }ood beort oud soul, fUlod os wlm griefs longlags.*^ 

Tho po^ wim an BngUsh Terslon, may bo Ibimd to the Now 
ilavon Bally Hetold ofJuno 11,184i 


author harangues of love and liberty. The deli¬ 
verance of opiiressed nations; the yoaraings and 
eloquence of the young heart ready to rejoice or 
nionrii with a Byronic enthusiasm; the hour of 
exaltation in the triumjih of love, and of gloom as 
some vision of the betrayal of irmooenco or the 
inroads of disease came before liis mind: these 
I Avere his prominent themes. I’hero is the inni^-r 
1 light ol* poetry in the idyllic sketidi of Maria^ the 
' Village Girl^ where nature and the reality of 
; life in tho “long-drawii-out sweetness” of the 
I imagery assume a visionary a<i)eot. 

1 In those days he struck tho lyre with no licsi- 
' tating hand. Tliero is the first spring of life and 
: passion in his verse. It would have been bettor, 
I sometimes, if tlio author had waited for slow re- 
I lloctiou and patient elaboration—since fancy is 
never so vigorous as to sustjiin a long journey 
alone. Percival, however, lias much of the true 
heat. Ills pi'oductions liave been widely popular, 
and porbfips better meet the gonorally received 
notion of a poet Uian the well filed compositions 
o(‘ many others who deserve more consideration 
at tho hands of tho judicious and critical. 

TUB SIUUIT OB POBTlty—BllOAr OLIO. 

The wo 1*1(1 is full of Poetry—tlie air 
Is living with its s^iirit; and tho waves 
Dance to the nuisic of its melodies, 

Aud sparkle in its brightness—Earth is veiled, 

And inautled with its beauty; and the walls, 

That close the universe, with crystal, in, 

Are clo(iuont with voices, that proelaiin 
Tlie uimecii glories of immensity, 

In harmonics, too piu’fcct, and too high 
For aught, but beings of celestial mould, 

And 8p(‘ak to innu, in one etornal hyitm, 

Unfading beauty, aud unyielding power. 

The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
Kor ever cbarining, and for ever new. 

Blending tho grand, the hi'autifiil, tho gay, 

T’h<‘ mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 

Which Hteals into tho heart., like Hounds, that rise 
Far oif, in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of tho wide (nn*an veHting after storms; 

Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof, 

And ])omtod arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand, 

Hkilful, and moved with passioimto love of art, 

Plays o’er the IiigluT keys, and b(^arft aloft 
The ]K*al of bursting thunder, and then rails, 

By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 

Voices of molting tenderness, that blend 
With jmro and gentle musings, till tho soul, 
Commingling with tbe melody, is borne, 

Itapfc, aud dissolved in ecstasy, to heaven. 

’Tis not th<j eliime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array; 

Tis not the union of ret.nniing sounds, 

Nor all the ph'asing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 
This all-jxu’vading spirit to tho car, 

Or blomi it with the niovings of the soiiL 
"fis a mysterious fotding, which combines ^ 

Man with the work I nround him, in a chain 
Woven of fiowors, and dipped in sweetness, till 
Ho taste the high eommumon of his thoughts, 

With all existences, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the ehnm of grace and power, 

'Tis not tlie noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded penod, poor and vapid thoughts, 
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■Wliicli peep from out the cumbrous ornaments. 
That overload their littleness.—^Its words 
Are few, but deep and solemn; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are fall 
Of all that pijssion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 

His language winged with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed witli wrath. 
Commissioned to alfright us, and destroy. 

X rUATONlO EACCHANAn BOKO. 

Fill high the bowl of life for me— 

Let roses mantle round its brim. 

While heart is warm, and thought is free. 

Ere beauty^s light is waning dim— 

Fill high with brightest draughts of soul. 

And let it flow with feeling o'er, 

And love, the sparkling cup, he stole 
From Heaven, to give it brisknes's, pour. 

O! fill the bowl of life for me, 

And wreathe its diipping brim with floweis. 
And I will drink, as lightly flee 
Our early, nureturning hours. 

Fill high the bowl of life with wine, 

That swelled the grape of Eden’s grovt*, 

Ere human life, in its decline, 

Hnd strowed with thorns the path of lor 
Fill high from virtue’s crystal fount, 

That springs beneath the throne of Heaven, 
And sparkles bnghtly o’er the mount. 

From wiii^'h our fallen souls were driven. 

O! fill the bowl of life with wine, 

The wine, that charmed the gods above. 

And round its bran a garland twine, 

That blossomed iu the bower of love. 

Pill high the bowl of life with spirit, 

Drawn from the living sun of soul. 

And lot the wing of genius bear it. 

Deep-glowing, like a kindled eoal— 

Fill high from that ethereal treasure. 

And lot me quaif the flowing fire. 

And know awliilc the boundless pleasure, 

Thnt Heaven*lit fancy can inspire. 

O! fill the bowl of life with spirit, 

And give it brimming o’er to mo. 

And ns I quaff, I soem to inherit 
The glow of imnioHality. 

Fill high the bowl of life with thought 
From that unfathomable well, 

“Wliich sages long and long have sought 
To sound, but none its depths can tell-. 

Fill high from that dark stainless wave, 

■Which mounts and flows for ever on. 

And rising proudly o'er the gi*avc, 

There finds its noblest eoui'se begun. 

OI fill the bowl of life with thought. 

And I will drink the bumper up, 

And find, whate'er my wish had sought. 

In that, the purest, sweetest c«p. 

rm smmAJfSL. 

Softly the moonlight 
Is shed on tlie lake. 

Cool is the summer night— 

Wrtkei O awake 1 
Faintly the curfew 
Is hoard from afar, 

- List yc I O list I 

To the Kvely guitar. 

Trees cast a mellow sha<lo 
Over the vale, 

Sweetly the serenade 
Breathes in the galo. 


Softly and tenderly 
Over the lake. 

Gaily and cheerily— 

Wake! O awake! 

See the light pinnace 

Draws nigh to the shore. 
Swiftly it glides 

At the heave of the our. 
Cheerily plays 

On its buoyant car, 

Hearer and nearer 
The lively guitar. 

How the wind rises 
And ruffles the pine, 

Ripples foam-crested 
Like diamonds shine, 

They flash, where the waters 
The white pebbles lave. 

In the wake of the moon, 

As it crosses the wave. 

Bounding from billow 
To billow, the boat 
Like a wild swan is soon, 

On the waters to float; 

And the light dipping oars 
Bear it smoothly along 
In time to the air 

Of the Gondolier’s song. 

And high on the stern 

Stands the young and the bravi 
As love-led he crosses 
The stnr-spangled wave, 

And blonds with the niurnmr 
Of wat.oi* and grov'e 
The tones of the night, 

That are sacinul to love. 

His gold-hiH<Hl sword 

At. ins bright, belt is hung. 

His mantle of silk 

On liis shoulder is flung, 

And high waves the feather. 

That dances and plays 
On his eap whore the t)n<*klo 
And rosary blaze. 

The maid from her lattii^e 
J^ooks down on the lake, 

To sec the foam s])arkle, 

The bright billow break. 

And to hear in his boat, 

Whore he shines like a star. 
Her lover so tenderly 
Touch his guitar. 

She opens her lattice, 

And siU in tlie glow 
Of the moonlight and sf.arlight, 

A statue of snow ; 

And she sings in a voice, 

That ivS broken with Highs, 

And fibo <larts on her lover 
The light of her eyes. 

His lovo-Bpeaking pant.omimo 
Tells her his soul— 

How wild in that sunny cliiuo 
Hcai*ts and eyes roll. 

She waves with her white hai»d 
1 lor white fazzolet, 

And hor burning thought^^ flash 
From hor eyes’ living joU 

Tlio moonlight is Iiid 
In a vapor of snow; 

Ilor voice and his rebeck 
Alternately flow; 
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Re-echoed they swell 

From the rock on the hill; 

They sing their farewell, 

And tiie music is stilL 

TO SENEGA LAKE. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake I 
The wihl swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his breast the ripples break, 

As down he bears before the gale. 

On thy fair bosom, wavelcss stream! 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the nioonligUt gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy ]>ebhly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam; 
And curl aromul the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home, 

IIow sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror sjiroading wide, 

And HOC the miM. of mantling blue 
Float x*ound tlie distant mountain’s side. 

At midnight hour, an shines the moon, 

A sheet of silver sjiroads holow, 

And swift she cuts, at liiglio-st noon. 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purC'.t snow. 

On thy fair }>oaom, silver lake! 

01 J could ever sweep the oar, 

■Whe-ii early birds at morning wake, 

And evening tells us toil is o’er. 

TUB OKAVES OB' TIIK PATRIOTS. 

Hero rest the groat ami good. Ihire they repose 
After then* generous toil. A saitrcd band, 

They take their sleiyp tog(‘ther, while the year 
Oomes with its early (lowm's to dock their graves, 
And gathers tlunn again, as Winte.r frowns. 

Theirs is no vulgar sopulehre—green sods 
Are all their monument., and yet it tells 
A nobler history than pillared piles, 

Or the <‘tcrnal pyramids. They need 
No statue nor inscription to reveal 
Their greatness. It is round them; and the joy 
With whi<*h their eliihlreu t.reml the liallowed 
ground 

That holds their venerated bones, the p«*a«e’ 

That; smiles on all they fought for, ami tile weidth 
That e.lothes the land tluiy rescued,—these, tlumgh 
nuito 

As feeling ever is when do(*pest,—these 
Are moiiumimts more lasting than the fanes 
Roared to the kings and deniigoils of ohl. 

Touch not the ancient elms, that bend their 
shade 

Over their lowly graves; boninith their boughs 
Tiioro is a solemn darkness, (*-ven at noon, 

Huitod to such as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty. No fnedious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame, 

But the pure con8<u*ratod love of home. 

No deeper feeling sways us, when it wakes 
In all its greatness. It has tohl itself 
To the astonished giwo of nwe-struck kings, 

At Mamtlion, at liaimockburn, and here, 

Where first our pntriol'4^ scut the invader baok 
Broken aiul cowed Let these green elms bo all 
To tell us where they fought, and whore they lie. 
Thoir foelings were all nature, and they need 
No art to make them kuowu. They livo in us, 
While w© are like tliern, simple, hardy, bold, 
Wowhjpping nothing but our own pure hearfca, 

And the ono uuiveraal Lord They need 


No column pointing to the heaven they sought, 

To tell us of their homo. The heart itself, 

Left CO its own free purpose, hastens there, 

And there alone reposes. Let these elms 
Bend their protecting shndow o’er their graves, 

And build with then* green roof the only fane, 
Where we may gather on the hallowed day 
That rose to them in blood, and set in gloiy. 

Here let us meet, and while our motionless lips 
Give not a sound, and all Jiround is mute 
In the deep Babhath of a heart too full 
For words or tears—^liere let us strew the sod 
With the first dowers of spring, and make to them 
An olfering of the plenty Nature gives, 

And they have rendered ours—perpetually. 

DANIEL FIERCE THOMPSON, 

The historical novelist of Vermont, was born at 
Oharlestown, Massachusetts, October 1, 1795. 
Ills grandfather, Daniel Thompson, of Woburn, 
a cousin of the well known Count Rumford, fell in 
tlio bait 1 0 of Lexington. His mother was a de¬ 
scendant oftho old primitive New England school¬ 
master, Ezekiel Oheever. llis father settled for 
awhile in business at OJnirlestown, but being uu- 
siu^ci'ssful withdrew fo a wild farm of a few acres 
on Onion Uiver in the town of Berlin, Vermont, 
wJiich ho had some time before purchtused of ono 
Lovol, a hunter, and son of the noted Indian 
fighter, the hero of Lovel’s Pond in Fiyburgh, 
Maine. Hero the family lived a pioneer life in the 
wilderness, reinoto from schools and ohurelios; if 
indeed the latter wore not supplied in the Chris¬ 
tian piety and devout religious oxorcisos of the 
mother of the hoaseliold, to the memory of whose 
virtues and instinictions the heart of her son fondly 
turns. The youth was brought up in the labora 
of the farm, securing such olomont.ary instruotion 
as his home mid a scanty winter attendance at the 
poor (list.riot school alforded. lie was sighing for 
laioks to road when—ho was then about sixteen— 
at the breaking up of the roads and ice in the 
spring, aflcr an extraordinary freshet, which 
brought together the wrecks of bridges, mills, and 
trees, he found among the remains a thoroughly 
soaked voluino. lie dried the leaves, and with 
great zest read, for the iirst time, the verses of the 
English poets. The passages which ho then ad¬ 
mired he afterwards found to be the favorite pas¬ 
sages of the world, fact,” ho lias remarked, 
which taught liim a lesson of respect for the 
ojnuions of the uncultivated, by which he has 
often ])roiite(l.” He was liow intent on procuring 
an education. It is diiiioult, in the matured state 
of society of the present day, with the appliances 
of education extended m fVeely on all sides, to os- 
tiinuto tlic natural strength of rnitid, and personal 
oiforts and HacrilicoH, which led many a farmer’s 
son hah* a cimtury ago to the gates of the New 
England colleges. 1 )aniol Webster rejoicing on his 
way to Dartmouth, and afterwards eupportinghis 
brother tlicro ly teaching, will recur to everyone. 

The youtig Thompson, on looking around for 
rosonrocH, found that lie was master of a small 
tlook of sheep, which had come to be his under 
rather singular oiroumstancos. *Whe)a the family 
had sot out for the wilderness his grandmother 
had put into his hand, in his childhood, a silver 
dollar which was to be invested in a ew^ the good 
lady calculating that tihe future growth of the flock, 
well tended, might i^ way be of important 
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service to Mm. He "vvas now the owner, in con¬ 
sequence, of sixteen sheep. By a long process of 
inquiry he came to the knowledge that he could 
purchase, for their value in the market, a pair of 
two year old steers, which he might support in 
the summer in the woods free of cost, and by 
hiring raise to full grown oxen in a couple of 
years, wiien his sheep fund would he doubled. 
The money to be realized would help to support 
him in college. On this agricultural basis he be¬ 
gan his preparations; diligently hunting mink and 
muskrat, the skins of which were saleable. He 
worked oul -with an old blacksmith the cost of a 
set of steel tra])s, and with the proceeds made the 
purchase of that rare hook in Vermont at the 
tiiiiG, Pike’s large arithmetic, also a Latin gi*am- 
mar, lexicon, and Virgil. He was now in diili- 
culty with the pronunciation of the latter, but ho 
secured that from a graduate of Dartmouth, who 
had settled as a lawyer in a village growing uj) in 
his neighborhood, paying him, per contract, thirty- 
seven and a-half cents for three lessons in the lan¬ 
guage, which, with his own exertions, carried him 
through the grammar. Released by his father 
from his labor on the farm—an important consi¬ 
deration in that place and tinuj—and liaving dis¬ 
posed of his cattle for seventy five dollars and a 
thick old-fashioned bull’s-eye watch, which ho 
thought might be of service to him in marking the 
hours in his conteniplatod sdlool-kcoping; and be¬ 
ing fitted by his mother with an c*<iuipmcnt of 
homespun wardrobe, he turned M» steps one morn¬ 
ing of September, 1815, to the house of a cler¬ 
gyman thirty miles ofi‘, who kept one or two pupils 
at a time in preparation for college, ilo hero made 
such good use of his opportunities^ that in twelve 
weeks he had rend tlie whole of Virgil; the win¬ 
ter he employed in studying human nature and 
adding to his means while boarding round as the 
schoolmaster of one of the wild disfricts of the 
country. A good preparation, he subsequently 
found it, for novel writing. A short time at a 
classical academy in the north-west of the state 
for his own studies, more s(;lKK)l-kee])ing, with an 
interval of conscientious help rendered to his 
father in the severe toil of the farm, and ho ])re- 
sented hiinselt‘ atMIddlebury (JoUoge. lie passed 
the examination for the Soidiomore chiss, studied 
hard and read extensively with close attention to 
English c )Ui])o>ition, and took his degree in the 
summer of 1830. 

Through the friendship of Professor Keith of 
Alexandria, I). 0., ho now obtained an eligible 
private tutorship in a family in Virginia, in the 
vicinity of the mansions of the old Ex-Frewidents, 
and so far ])rofited by his o])poi’timitieH as to ]n*o- 
cure an admission as attorney and counsellor of 
the inferior and snjjerior courts of the stiite. Af¬ 
ter three or four years of this idejisant life ho re¬ 
turned homo and opened a kw-olliee in M(>nt])e- 
lier. He soon got the a])pointinoiit of Register of 
Probate, was elected clerk of the legislature, which 
ho Jjcld for three years, when lie i)as!*.ed a yemv 
on the apj)()int.mcnt of the Governor, in compiling 
a volnmc of the statute laws. He has been since 
Judge of Probate of tlie county. County Clerk of 
the county and Hupreme Court, and in 1803 ho 
was electetl Becretiiy of State. 

Mr. Thompson’s active i)ursnit of lihTaturo was 
somewhat aocidcnUiJ, He had from ins college 



years contributed to periodicals talcs and essays, 
but bad written nothing of length till in lBiJ5, upon 
noticing an offer for a ju-ize tale by tlioNcw Eng¬ 
land Galaxy, published at Boston, ho wrote his 
story of or the Money Dujgen; 

which, having gained the prize, proved so suc¬ 
cessful, that when he published it in a volume he 
xvas not able to hold the copyrigdit from rival 
booksellers, who j)rintcd it with impunity, from 
tlio unprotected pages of the neWhi)aper. This 
well told story was founded on incidents of actual 
occurrence in his neighborhood, with which he had 
become acquainted iu the course of his profes¬ 
sional business. 

In 184-0 Mr. Thompson published at Montpelier, 
The Green Monntwhi Boyn^ “ inUmded to embody 
and illustrate a portiem of the more romantic inci¬ 
dents which actually occurred in the early settle¬ 
ments of Vormonl, with the use of but little more 
of fiction than was deemed sulllcient to weave 
them together, and impart to the tissue a con¬ 
nected interest.” Locke AwMen^ or the aSW/W- 
masfer^ followed in 3847. This work, the design 
of whi(‘h is to illufr-trate the art of intellectmil self- 
culturo, and to serve the interests of pot)ulur e<lu- 
cation, involves no inconsiderable part of the au¬ 
thor’s autobiography, and is <lrawu largely Irom 
Ills personal observation. It is an interesting pic¬ 
ture of a time already ancient—^so rapidly has the 
cause ol‘ cdu(‘ati()n clevelopetl its(df in what was 
not many years since a scanty wild settU^ment. 

The liargcrs^ or the 7'ory's l)oMghtei\ a c.oun- 
teri)art to the Green Monnimii Boys, W'as pub¬ 
lished in 3850. It is illustrative of tlie Uevolu- 
tionary history of Vermont, ami the northern 
campaigns of J777 ; and is the result of a carclhl 
study of the time to which the aiitiior has made 
fiction subservient. The style in this, as in the 
preceding, is full and minufrs the writer knowing 
the art of the story-teller, who must leave nothing 
for tlie mind of the listcmer outside of the niirra- 
tivo, but must engross the whole interest for him¬ 
self and his tale. 

This ciinchules the list of the authorV works. 
They form a scries which Inis nttaimsl Ingh ponu- 
hirily in his state, and which has travelled far ta*- 
yoncl it. The iales have Ikhui n'pnbljHluHl in Eng- 
laiul, where they Imve d<)ubtk'8.s been read with 
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interest as pictures of American liistory and so¬ 
ciety. The manly career of the autlior, resulting 
in liis honorable succass in life, and tlie interest of 
his hooks, have secured liim a sterling popularity 
at homo. Ho married in 1831 a daughter of E. 
K. Robinson of CHiostcr, Vermont, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a family of children. 

A SailOOL OOMMITTK E-MAN ANT) A LAWS NTT. 

[Loclco Amsdon is in pursuit, of ji country cnixi'jfcmont as a 
school teacher.] 

Thn little knowledfrt* 7i.o had jralncd, 

"Was aJ,l from sianilo nature drained.—G- ay. 

It was late in the Hcaaon when our lioro ret.urncd 
homo ; and having inadvertently omitted to apprise 
his friends of his intention to engage liiinself as a 
teacher of some of the winter schools in the vicinity 
of Ida father’s re-ihlence, he found, on his arrival, 
every situation to wliich his uiidoiiblied cpialiiicniioim 
should jirompt him to aspire, already occui)ied by 
others. He, was therefore coinpelhnl, unle.ss lu‘ re,- 
liiKpiished lua purpose, to liKten to tlie 1o.sh <digible, 
offeu'H which came. From such smaller and more baiik- 
ward diatrietfl or societies as had not engaged their 
instructors for tlie. winter. One. of these he was on 
the jioint of deciding to ucoojit, when he received in¬ 
formation of a <listriet where the riia'-ter, from some 
cause or other, had been dismissed <liiring the first 
week of his engageiumit, and where the eommittco 
were now in seaivdi of another to supply his place. 
The district from which tliis information came, was 
situatinl In one of the mountain towns about a dozen 
miles distant, and the particular neighborhood of its 
location was known in tlie vicinity, to a consideraldo 
extent, by the naino of the llani of the Mooth; an 
appellation generally understood to* be derived from 
a ]>cculiar curvature of a mountain that partially 
enclosed tlio ]dacc. Knowing nothing of the causes 
which had hero h^d to the v<‘c.cnt (lismissal of tlie 
teacher, nor indeed of the partieiilarcharactcr of (he 
scliool, further than that it was a largo (>n<‘, and one, 
probably, wliich, thoiigli in ratlicr a new part of (he 
country, would y<‘.t furnish something like an ade¬ 
quate l‘(»nMm<U’atiou (.o a good instructor, Lo<dve had 
no hcsitiithmdii doc.iding (.o make an immediate aj)- 
plicatiou for the sit,nation. Accordingly, the lu'xt 
morning in^ mouu(«ed a horse, a’ul set out for (ho 
j)lac,e in (piestion. 

It was a mild Decemhor’s day; the gronml had 
not yet assumed its \vint<u* <iovering, and Iho r<mt<i 
taken by our Ivero boflomiiig soon bordered on ei(.lier 
side by wild and piel,iin‘s<ju<* mountaiii scenery, upon 
whielk ho had ev<‘r delighted 

To look from mittiro up t,o nature's Ood, 
the exc.ursion in going was a pleasant. <me. And oc- 
oupie 1 by the rollections thus oeeasioned, together 
with aiitieipations of happy results from his expected 
eugagetnmit, he arrivusl aft.i'r a ritlc of a few houm, 
at tlie borders of th(‘ romantic, looking place of which 
he was in (piest. 

At this|M>int in his journey, ho overtook a man on 
foot, of whom, nftio’ diseovoring him to belong somo- 
wluTe in the neighliorhood, ho proceeilod to make 
siutto in(iuiri<‘« relative to the wtuntion of tim sohool. 

“ Why,” n'pHod the man, as I live out there in 
the l.ip of the Horn, which 1«, of courRo, at the outer 
edge of the distrief, I know but little about the Helmed 
affairs; but one thing ih certain, they have Hhippod 
the master, and want to get ai other, I suppOBO,” 

For what cause wa» the maBtor diBmiaued? For 
lack of qualifloationef” 

** Yes, lack of oitaliflcatjone for our diitrict Tlie 
fellow, hot^over, had learning enough, u all agreed; 
bat no apunk; and the young Bunkere, and eomo 


others of the big boys, mistrusting this, and being a 
little riled at some things ho liad said to them, took 
it into their liends to train him a little, which they 
did; when he, instead of showing any grit on the 
occasion, got frightened and cle.ared out.” 

“ Wliy, sir, did his scholars offer him personal vio¬ 
lence?” 

“ O no—not violence. They took him up quite 
carefully, bound him on to a plank, as I understooil, 
and canned him on tlicir slioulders, in a sort of pro¬ 
cession, tliroc times around the schoolhouse, and 
then, unloosing him, told him to go at his business 
again.” 

“ And wuis nil this suffered to take place wiohont 
any interference from your committee?” 

“ Yes, our commil.tcc-inan would not interfere in 
sn<*h a case. A master must fight his owm way in 
our district ” 

“ Wlio is your commiUco, sir?” 

“ Captiiiii iJill Ihiiikcr is now. Tlicy had a meet¬ 
ing after the fracas, and chor.o a new one.” 

** Is he a man who is oiipable of ascortaiuiiig for 
himself the (pialirnaitions of ti tcnchcr?” 

“ O yes—!it Ica^t I had a.s Hef have iJill JlunkeFs 
judgment of a man wlio ajtplicd for the scliool as any 
other in the ilistrict; and yet ho w th(! only man in 
the whole district but what can read and write, I 
believe.” 

“ Your school commit.toc not able to read and 
write ?” 

“ Not a word, and still he does more busirio.H than 
any man in this noighborliood. Wliy, sir, he koc])s 
a sort of stoj’o, hoILs to A, H, and 0, and cimrges on 
book in a fimhion of his own; and X would as soon 
trust to Ilia book as that of any regular merchant in 
the country; though, to bo sure, he has got into a 
jumble, I hear, about some charges against a man at 
t’other end of the Horn, and they are having a court 
about, it to-day at BunkiT’s house, I understand.” 

“ Where docs he live?” 

** Right on the mad, about a mile ahojid. You will 
HOC his imino chalked on a sort of a bhop-looking 
building, wliic.h ho nsc-Hfor a .store.” 

The man here turned off from the road, li‘aviug 
our hero ho much RurpriHcd and Btaggcrc'il at what 
li<‘ Imd just h<‘anl, not ordy of the gimoral ch.'iraetcr 
of the Hchool of wh’udi he hud come to propose him- 
Helf as a t,<‘aeh<‘r, but. of the Tuaii who now had the 
control of it., that he dri'W U]) tho reins, stopped his 
horse in tho road, and sat hesitating soino moments 
whotlier he wonbl go back or forward. It o<‘cuiTing 
to him, how<‘ver, that h(‘ could do as he liked about 
accepting any oilW of the place which might be 
made him, and feeling, moreover, Homo euriosity to 
Bee how a man who could neither read nor writo 
would manage ia cajiacity of an o.xaminiiig school 
committee, he resolved id go foiward, and present 
himself an a candidate for the Rchool. Ac(‘.ordingly, 
lie rode on, and Hoon reached a rough built, but sub- 
Htantial-lookiiig farm-houHc, with Hundry oiit.-biiild- 
ingH, on one of wldeh ho read, as he liad been told 
he might, the name of the singular occupant In tho 
lost-immiMl building, ho at once perceived that there 
waH a gathering of quHe a nundior of individuals, tho 
nntiuro of wlneh wn-s explained to him by the hint he 
had received from his informant on the road.^ And 
tying his horse, ho joined sevonil who were going in, 
and soon found liiinaolf in the midst of the company 
assembled in tho low, tmfinishecl room which consti¬ 
tuted the interior, ue parties, witnesses, and speota- 
tors of n justice's court, tho ooremonies of which wore 
about to bo commonced. There were no counters, 
oounting-room, or desk; and a few broad shelves, 
clumsily put up on one side, afforded the only indi¬ 
cation, obsemolo in the interior arrangemont of the 
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room, of tlie use to which it was devoted. On these 
shelveB "w^ere scattered, at intervals, small bnnclies of 
hoes, axes, hed-cords, and such articles as are gene¬ 
rally purchased hy those who purchase little; while 
casks of nails, grindstones, (mintals of dried salt fish, 
and the like, arranged round the room on the floor, 
made up tlie rest of the owner’s merchandise, an an¬ 
nual supply of which, it appeared, he obtained in the 
cities every winter in exchange for the products of 
his farm; ever careful, like a good political econo¬ 
mist, that the balance of trade should not be against 
him. The only table and chair in the room wci'e 
now occupied by tlie justice; the heads of casks, 
grindstones, or bunches of rakes, answering for seats 
for the rest of the company. On the left of the just¬ 
ice sat the defendant, whose composed look, and oc¬ 
casional knowing smile, seemed to indicate his con¬ 
fidence in the strength of his defence as well as a 
consciousness of possessing some secret advantage 
over Ilia opponent. On the other band sat Bunker, 
the plaintiff in the suit. Ascertaining from the re¬ 
marks of the bystanders his identity with the com¬ 
mittee-man he had become so curious to see, Locke 
fell to noting his appearance closely, and the result 
was, U]ion tlie whole, a highly favorable preposses¬ 
sion. IXo was a remarkably stout, hardy-looking man; 
and although his features were extreniely rough and 
swarthy, they yet combined to give him an open, 
honest, and very intelligent eounlenanee. Behind 
him, as backers, were standing in a group three or 
four of his sons, of ages varying from fifteen to 
twenty, and of bodily proportions promising any¬ 
thing but disparngemont to the Herculean stock from 
which they originated. The parties were now called 
and sworn; when Bunker, there being no attorneys 
employed to make two-hour speeches on preliminary 
questions, jirooocded at once to the merits of his case. 
Ho produced and spread open his account-book, and 
then wont on to show his manner of charging, which 
was wholly by hieroglyphics, generally ilosignating 
the debtor by picturing him out at the top of the 
page with some peeuUarit,y of his person or calling. 
In tlio ]>resent ease, the debtor, who was a cooper, 
was designated by the rude picture of a man in the 
act of hooping a barrel; and the article charged, 
there being but one item in the account, was placed 
immediately beneath, and represented by a shado<l, 
circular figure, which the plaintiff said was intended 
for a clicesc, that had been sold to the defendant eomo 
years before. 

“ Now, Mr. Justice,” said Bunker, after explaining 
in a direct, off-liand manner, his peculiar method of 
book-keeping, ** now, the article here charged the 
man had—will, and do swear to it; for hero it is 
in black and white. And I having deinaiuled my 
pay, and he having not only refused it, hut denied 
evbr buying the articlo in qu(*8ti()n, I Iiave brought 
this suit to recover my just duo. And now 1 wish 
to see if lie will get up licro in court, and deny tho 
ehai’go under oath. If he will, let him; but may tho 
Lord have inercy on his soul I” 

“Well, sir,” replied tho defendant, promptly ris¬ 
ing, “ you Khali not bo kept from having your wIkIi 
a minute; for X luire, unuer oath, do swear, that T 
never bought or had a ehocso of you in my life,” 

“ Under the oath of God you d-oclaro it, do you?” 
sharply asked Bunker. 

“ 1 tlo, sir," firmly answei'ed tho otlier. 

“ Well, well I” exclaimed the former, witli looks 
of utter aHtonishrnont, X would not have believed 
that there was a man in all of the Horn of the Moon 
who would dare to do that." 

After tl»e parties Imd been indulged in the usual 
amount of sparring for such occasions, tho justice in¬ 
terposed ana 8ugge«tod, that as the oaths of the par- , 


ties were at complete issue, the evidence of the book 
itself, which he seemed to think was entitled to cre¬ 
dit, would turn the scale in favor of the plaintiff, 
unless the defendant could produce some rebutting 
testimony. Upon this hint, the latter called up two 
of his neighboi’S, who testified in his behalf, that he 
himself always made a suffieient supply of cheese for 
his family; and they were further knowing, that, on 
the year of the alleged purchase, instead of buying, 
he actually sold a considorahle quantity of the ar¬ 
ticle. 

This evidence seemed to settle the question in tho 
mind of the justice; and he now soon announced, 
that he felt bound to give judgment to the defendant 
for his costs. 

“ Judged and sworn out of the whole of it, as I am 
a sinner!” cried the disconcerted Bunker, after sit¬ 
ting a moment working his rough features in indig¬ 
nant surprise; “ yes, fairly sworn out of it, and sad¬ 
dled with a bill of costs to boot! But I can pay it; 
BO reckon it up, Mr Justice, and we will have it all 
squared on the spot. And, on the whole, I am not 
so sure hut a dollar or two is well spent, at any 
time, in finding out a fellow to be a seouiulrcl who 
has been passing himself off among people for an 
honest man,” he added, pulling out his pui*8e, and 
angrily dashing tho required aiiiount down upon tho 
table. 

“Now, Bill Bunker,” said tho defendant, after 
very coolly pocketing his coHts, “ you have flung out 
a good deal of your stuff here, and X have boro it 
without getting riled a Imir; for I saw, all the time, 
that you—correct as folks giiK'rally think you—that 
you didn’t know wliat you was about. Ihit now it’s 
all fixed and settled, 1 am going jist to convince you 
that I am not quite the one tUat'has sworn to a pei'- 
jury in this ’ere buHincss,” 

“ Well, wo will see,” rejoined Bunker, eyeing his 
opponent with a look of mingled doubt and defiaiiee. 

“Yes, we will see,” responded tho other, deter¬ 
minedly; “we will see if we <‘an*t mnkc you eat 
your own words. But 1 want first t,o tell you where 
you missed it. When you <hmm‘d me, Bunker, for 
the pay for a cheese, and I Haul I never had one of 
you, you went off a little too ipiiek; you called mo a 
Bar, hoforo giving me a chance to say anotluT word. 
And then, I thought 1 wouhl let you take your own 
00111 * 80 , till you took that name ha(*k. U' you had 
held on a niinute, without breaking out so upon ru<‘, 
1 should have told you nil lu>w it wok, and you would 
have got your pay on the sjiotr; but——” 

“Pay!” fiercely intcrni])t,ed Bunker, “then you 
admit you had the cheese, <lo you?” 

“ No, sir, T admit no such tiling,” qiii(‘kly rejoined 
the former; “ for [ still say I never na<l a eheVse of 
you in the world. But I <i*Whave a small griud.sioue 
of yon at tho time, and at just the priee you have 
charged for your sup];oscd ehooKc; and heroin your 
money for it, sir. JNow, Bunkiu*, what do you way 
to that ?” 

“ Grindstone-—<‘heeRO—cheese—grindstone I” ox- 
claimed tho now evidently uonfdusscil aiul doubtful 
Xhinkcr, taking a few rajnd turns about the room, 
and oceaRionidly stopyung at the table to H<*nit.iiui<e 
anew Jiis luoroglyyducal charge; “ i must think this 
matter over again. Grindstone—eliei‘Ke-—cheese— 
grindstone. Ah 1 X have it; hut may (lod fiirgi ve me 
for what I have done I It vm a griudstoue, but I 
forgot to make a hole in the mhidle for the crank,” 

Upon this euriouB developtnoni, as will boretwlily 
imagined, the opyiosing parties were not long in ef¬ 
fecting an oniicablo and satisfactory adjustmeuk 
And, in a short time, tho company broke uji and d<*- 
parted, all obviously us inueli gratified os amu«od at 
this singular but happy result of tlio lawsuit. 
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WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE. 

The Bov. Dr. Spnxguo waB boru in Andover, 
Oonnectiout, October 10, l7l)5. Ills fiitlicr, Ben- 
janiiii Sprague, a farmer, lived and died on tlio 
spot where he was born. The son was fitted for 
college at Oolcheater Academy under the vonerahle 
John Adams, and was nuioh indebted in his 
education to the Bev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, now of 
Peterboro’, N. II., tlieii the Ooiigrogational Minis¬ 
ter of Coventry, Ooimcctieut. lie was graduated 
at Yale in 181.^5, and then employed for nearly a 
year as a i>rivate tutor to a family in Virginia. 
Ue euterecl the Theologies,al Seminary at Princeton 
in the autumn of 1810, and remained till the 
spring of 1810; was settled as colleague pastor 
with the liev. Dr. Joseph Lathrop of the First 
Congregational Church in West Springiield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in 1810; remained there ten years, 
and became sett,le<I as pastor of the Seciond Pres¬ 
byterian Cliurob in Albany in 1820, of which he 
is still (in 1854) the incumbent. 




The long list of the writings of Dr. Hprague 
commences with an Installation Sermon in 1820, 
and several discourses on s[)ecial oec.'ujions in the 
following year, in 1822 he ])ubrishe(l Im Loiters 
to <tf Dwwjhter^ a favorite didactic volunu^, repub¬ 
lished ill Scothuitl, and latterly ])rinled in this 
country wiili t,he title J)af(f/ht6r^8 Oim Book. 
Ills Lkuro from Eu^rope appeared in 1838. In 
1808 be published a life of Dr. E. D. CriHiu, 
President of Williams College, and, in 1815, the 
life of Timothy Dwight, in “ Sparks’s American 
Biography.” Ilis other vobmies are of a practical 
<li^votional <'.harac,tcr, as his LvotnroH on lioouttk 
of U<'/lf/lon 0802) ; Illofs on (Jkrutlan lofrr^ 
tf/wvwj (1801); (k>ii!rmf< bofmum Troe and Fnlsr 
Itcliijlon (1807); A oh to hJnrUj RoUglon (1847); 
ami Wonts to (it Yonntj Mmh (hmdouco (IHlS). 
Besides tlii^sc, has written numerous introduc¬ 
tions to biographical and othm* works, and is the 
author of more than one lum<lrod published 
puTtiphhMs, The latl.er are of a religious cliaracter, 
sermons in the <lirect line of his profession, mul 
oc-casional <liscourstvs and addro^s(‘s on educa¬ 
tional, stsdal, and otlmr toj)i(^s. Of tlitse we 
may tMinmerat,e those of an historical and bio¬ 
graphical chara<‘.ter, as th<» Fuut^ral Sermon of 
Dr, Joseph Lathnip, in 1821 ; a 'riianksgiving 
llirtUu’icaf Discourse at West. Springiield, in 182J; 
a Fourth of July Distwmrse at Northampton, in 
1827; a st^rmon at Albany, in ixdmlf of tlu» 
Polish Exilw, in 1854; an oration comrnemora- 
tiv(^ of La Fayette, at Albtiny, in the same year ; 
a ,Phi Beta Kappa athlroHs before the KSociety of 
Yah^ in 1845; an a<ldrcss before the Phikuna- 
thesian Society of Middlehury College, in 1844-; 
an Instorical diHoom^so in 1840, containing notices 
of the Second Preshytenan Clmrch afxl Congro- 
gatiott at Albany, during thirty years IVom the 
period of their organisation; other di.soourses 
ooiniuomoratlve of Dr. Ohalmors, in 1847; of tlio 
l£oiu Silas Wright, the same year; of the Hon* 


Ambrose Spencer, late Chief-justice of the State 
of New York, the following year; and, with many 
others, a discourse, in 1850, on the late Samuel 
Miller of Princeton. The fondness of Dr. Sprague 
for biographical study is well known, and is illus¬ 
trated by his large collection of autographs. 
With Dr. Tctft of Savannah, he enjoys the repu¬ 
tation of ])Ossossing the largest collection of this 
kind in the count,ry. The latest publication of 
Dr. Sprague is a book of sketches of the per¬ 
sonalties of foreign travel, entitled, Visits to 
Ewropean Ceiehritias. It includes notices, among 
others, of Edward Irving, Rowland Hill, Robert 
Hall, Neander, Olialmors, Wilson, and Southey, 
lie is undci’stood to have prepared for publication 
a biographical work, an account of the Clergy of 
America of all <lenouiiiiations, from the earliest 
times. 


JOHN P. KENNEDY. 

JoiTK Pendleton Kennedy, the oldest son of a 
BaltimoiH‘. mcrolumt, was horn in that city on the 
iwenty-fii'th of October, 1705, and was graduated 
at the College of Baltiinoroin 1812. 

In 181(1 he was admitted to the bar, and was 
soon in suc(‘A*SMful practice. He was elected to 
the state House of Delegates in 1830, and in 1837 
ontorod the House of Rej)rosont.atives. lie was 
re-elootcd in 1841 and 1843, and in 1840 again 
booamo a mombor of tJio House of Delegates. 
Tie oocupied a prominent jwsitiou in Congress, as 
a loading member of the Whig party, and pre¬ 
pared the inanifostiO in whiesh its rej)rosentativos 
(liHcIaimed any couneviou with the administra¬ 
tion of John I’yler. Ho was also the author of 
a volume entitled A Defence of the W/dgs., 
jmblishod in 1844, and at an earlier period 
wrote with Warren Dutton of Massachusetts, ami 
Charles Jared lngi‘rsoll, of Pennsylvania, the u<l- 
dross issued by the Protectionist Convention, 
held in New York in 1831.'’' 

In 1818 he commenced his punOy libu’ary ca¬ 
reer, by the i)uhli<*,ation in nnmhors, at the inter¬ 
vals of a fortnight, of The Bod Book. It con¬ 
tained lively gossiping satire of contemjiorary so- 
(dal mat-tci's, by Kennedy, with poetry by his 
associate in the work, Peter Hotlinan Cruse, a 
native of Baltimore, who was afterwards iho 
author of several able revie^VH and editor of the 
Bullimore Amorioon. (hnise died during the 
cholera summer of 1832, at the age of thirty- 
seveu. The Bod Book was <Joutinued during 
1818 and 18H), until it formed two volumes. 

A long interval tJapsed before Kennedy’s next 
appearatuH^ as an author, Swathw Barn not 
having bemi puhllsiuMl until 1832. This is a col- 
Icijtlou of sktdchos of rural life in Virginia, at 
the <u>mmon cement of the present century, linked 
into ii oonne(*.te(l whole by a slight story. 

In 1835 Uorse-BIm BoUmon appeared. The 
story was founded on the personal recollections 
of its Jioro, ail old soldier of the Bovolution, who 
ileriveil his popular proinoinon from the trade 
wldoh ho carried on before the war, of a blaok- 
sinitli, and t.ho ]>ractioe of whioh he continued so 
far as hard blows wore conoerned, in the service 
of tJio country, in his native state of South Oa- 
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rolina. Mr. Kennedy, in the course of a journey 
in the western part of tliat region, i'ell in with 
this worthy, and afterwards turned to good ac¬ 
count a long evening’s conversation with him, by 
making it the groundwork of an excellent historical 
novel, its leading incidents being transcripts of 
the old man’s veritable adventures. 

In his next work, Rob of the Rowl^ published 
in 1888, Mr. Kennedy wont further back in Ame¬ 
rican history than before, but with a similar 
adherence, in the main, to fact; the scone being 
laid in Maryland, in the days of her founder, 
Oalvort. These tliree novels were rcpi-inted in 
nnifonu volumes, with illustrations, in 1852, by 
G. P. Putnam. 

In 1840 Mr. Kennedy published The Annals of 
Quodlibet, a political satire, suggested by the 
animated “ log-cabin and bard cidor” canvass pre¬ 
ceding the election of Harrison and Tyler, iu the 
same year. 

In 1849 he published an elaborate life of liis 
friend William Wirt, with extracts from his cor¬ 
respondence, forming two octavo volumes. 

In addition to tlio works mentioned, Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy is the author of au Address delwered before 
the Baltimore Society^ in 1833, an Bidogy on 
Wirt, in 1884, and A Bisaourseat tJhe Dedication 
of Green Mount Cemetery, in 1839. 

Mr. Kennedy writes with delightful ease and 
fheshnoss. Jlis works are evidently the natural 
product of his thought and observation, and are 
pervaded by tlio happy genial temperament which 
characterizes the man in his personal relations. 
Wo have a full ro]production in Jus volumes of the 
old Virginia life, with its old-time ideas of re¬ 
pose, content, and solid comfort; its lieartv out¬ 
door existence, and the “humors” which m‘o 
apt, in a fixtul state of society, to develop quaint 
features in master and dej)ondants. 

The author’s books abound in delightful rural 
pictures and sketches of character, which, in cwisy 
style and quiet gonial humor, recall the Sketch 



Keunedy'is Eosidonco, 

Book and Bracebridge Hall. The author has him¬ 
self acknowledged the relationship in the gracclul 
tribute to Irving which forms the dedication to 
the volume. 


DB80KIPTI0N OF SWALLOW BARN. 

Swallow Barn is an aristocratieal old edifice, that 
squats, like a brooding lien, on the southern bunk 
of the James River. It is quietly seat ed, with if44 
vassal out-buildings, in a kind ol* shady [loeket or 
nook, formed by a swo(q) of the streani, on a gcnitlo 
acclivity thinly sprinkled with oak% whose magnifi¬ 
cent branches alibrd habitation and delenee to au 
antique colony of owls. 

This time-honored maiihion was the reHi<h‘n<*e of 
the family of lla 2 yirds; but in the present g<‘iK‘ra- 
tion the spells of love and moi’tgage conspir(‘<l to 
translate the possession to Frank J\loriw(‘tli(‘r, wlio 
having married Lucretia, the eldest dauglit.(‘r of my 
late uncle, Walter Hazard, and liftiul som<^ g(*nUe- 
manlike incimibranecs that had been silently brood¬ 
ing upon the domain along with the owls, was thus 
inducted into the proprietary rights. The adjacency 
of his own estate gave a territorial f<‘at»ure t,o this 
alliance, of which the fruits wore no less <liHeej*ni- 
ble in the multiplication of negroes, <!att.le, un<l 
poultry, than in a flourishing clan of M<‘riwethers. 

The buildings illustrate tliree oi)oehs in the liis- 
tory of the family. The main structure is upwards 
of a century old; one story high, with thick brick 
walls, and a double-faced roof, rosembling a ship 
bottom upwards; this is perforated with small <lur- 
mor windows, that have some such expression as 
belongs to a face without eye-brows. To this is 
added a more modern tenement <d* wood, which 
might have had its date about the time of the Revo¬ 
lution: it has shrunk a little at- the joints, ami l<‘ft 
some crannies, through which the winds wliisper all 
night long. The last member of the domicile is an 
upstart fabric of later times, that setans to be ill at 
ense in this anti<iuntcd society, and awkwardly over¬ 
looks the ancestral edifice, with the air of a grena¬ 
dier recruit posted behind a t.esty little vi^t.cran (»,or- 
porah The traditions of the house fiserihe the <‘x- 
istencc of this erection to a c<U“tnin family divan, 
where—say the chronicloB—the salic law was set at 
nought, and some pungent matt;i‘rs of style were 
coriBiderod. It has an unfinished drawing-room, 
possessing an ambitious air of fashion, w'ith a mar- 
Die mantel, high ceilings, and large fohliiig d<iors; 
but being yet unplosterud, and without paint, it has 
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sornewhat of a melancholy a‘?pect, aiid may be com¬ 
pared to an unlucky bark lifted by an extraordinary 
tide upon a sand-bank: it is useful as a nieiuento to 
all aspiring hoiiselu>ldors against a premature zeal to 
make a show in the world, and the indiscretion of 
admitting females into cabinet councils. 

These three masses compose an irregular pile, in 
wluch the two last described constituents are obse¬ 
quiously stationed in the rear, like serving-men by 
the chair of a gt)uty old gentleman, supporting the 
Sipiat and frowning little inaiihion which, but for the 
family pride, would have been long Hiiice given over 
to t-he accomrnoilation of the guardian birds of the 
place. 

The great hall door is an ancient piece of walnut 
work, tlui.t has grown too heavy for its lunges, and 
by its daily travel has furrowed the floor with a deep 
(luudrant, over which it has a very uneasy journey. 
It 18 shaded by a narrow porch, witli a carved pedi¬ 
ment, upludd by massive columns of woodsatlly s[)lit 
by the sun. A coiirt-yai'd, in fi’ont of this, of a senii- 
cireuhir Hha])0, boumled by a white paling, and hav¬ 
ing a gra\ el road leading from a large ami variously 
laUietMl gateway arouiui a grass plot, is embellishe'd 
by a superannuated willow that stretches forth its 
arms, clothe 1 with its pendant drapery, like a ve- 
vcroiid prie-'t pronouneiiig a benediction. A bridle- 
rack stands on the outer side of the gate, and near 
it a ragged, horsi‘*oat(Mi plum tree casts its 8 kelct.<n 
shadow ui)on the dust. 

j 5 ome Lombardy pojilars, springing above a mass 
of shrubbery, partially screen various supermime 
rary buildings around tlui mansion. Amongst these 
is to bo Hoeii tho gable end of a stable, with the date 
of its erection stiflly mublazoned in black bricks 
noar tho upper angle, in flgures set in after the 
fashion of tho work in a girl’s samjiler. In tho same 
qiiartiT a pigeon box, r(‘ared on a post, and resem- 
liling a huge toe-totum, is visible, ami about its se¬ 
veral doors and wimlows, a family of pragmatical 
pigeons are generally strutting, brnlllng ami brag¬ 
ging at oacl) other from imnriso until dark. 

Apjiemlant to i.his ho'msUuid is an cxU*nsive tract 
of land that stretehes for some thrisi or four miles 
along the river, jiresonting alt(‘riiat<dy abrupt pro¬ 
montories mantled with jane and dwarf oak, ami 
f-iumll inlets t<‘rniinal-ing in swamps. Soim‘ sparse 
portions of fore it vary the Inndseapis which, for 
the iiKHt part, <‘xhil)iis asueeission of iiehls elothed 
with a diminutive growtli of Indian corn, patches 
of cotton or jiarched tobacco plants, ami the oeea- 
siomil varietKH of stubble uml fallow grounds. 
These are surroumled with worm fmici'sof shrunken 
<*)HMimt, wli(U*e lizarils and ground K(|auTels arc 
perpetually running races along the mils. 

At a short distance from the inanHiou a brook 
glides at a Hiiail’s paee towards the river, ludding its 
course through a wilderness of alder and laurtd, and 
forming little islets covered with a damp moss. 
Across this stroniu is thrown a roiigh bridge,, and not 
far below, an aged sycamore twists its o<nnpIex 
roolH alamt a ftfudug, at the point of conflumieo of 
which and the bi’ook, a sipiadron of ducks have a 
cruising ground, where they may bo Hoon at any 
tinio of tho day turning u() their tails to tho skioa, 
like unfortanale gunboats drivort by the head in a 
gale. Imimuliatidy mi tho margin, at this spot, tho 
family linen is usually spread out by some sturdy 
negro women, who chant shrill ditties over their 
wash tubs, and keep up a spirited attack, both of 
tongue and hand,* upon sundry little bosmirohed and 
bow-legged blacks, that are ootxtinually making 
somorsots on tho giiisn, or mischievoualy waddling 
aoroaa the cloth as laid out to bleach. 

Beyond the bridge, at some dietauee, etands a pro* 


minent object in this picture—^tlie most time-worn 
and venerable appendage to the establishment:—a 
huge, crazy, and disjointed barn, with an immense 
roof banging in penthouse fashion almost to the 
ground, and thatched a foot thick, with suii-burnt 
straw, that reaches below the eaves in ragged flakes, 
giving it an air of drowsy decrepitude. The rude 
enclossurc surrounding tins autiipiated maga-zine is 
strewed kuco-deep with litter, from the midst of 
which arises a long rack, resembling a chevaux de 
friso, which is ordinarily filled with fodder. This is 
the customary lounge of four or five gaunt oxen, 
who keep up a sort of imperturbable companionship 
with a sickly-looking wagon that protrudes its 
parched tongue, and droops its rusty swingle-trees 
m the hot siinshiiio, with the air of a dispirited and 
forlorn invaliil awaiting the attack of a tertian ague: 
while, beneaUi tho shoils, the long face of a plough 
horse may bo seen, peering tlirough the dark win¬ 
dow of tho sliiblo, with a spectral melancholy: his 
glassy eye moving silently across the gloom, and tho 
])rof(>uuil stillness of his habitation now and then in- 
tcrnipled only by liis sopulchral and hoarse cough. 
TIkm'c are also .some sociable carts under the samo 
sheds, with their shafts against the wall, which seem 
to have a Iroc and easy air, Hke a set of roystoroi’s 
taking their case in a tavern porch. 

Sometimes a clownish colt, with long fetlocks and 
dishevelled mane, and a thousand burrs on his tail, 
stalks about this region ; but ns it seems to be for- 
bkhle i ground to all his trilie, lie is likely very soon 
to enconntcr ills natural enemy in some of tho young 
negroes, upon whioh event he makes a rapiil retiMat, 
not without an uncouth display of his heels in pass¬ 
ing; ami bounds oil’towards the brook, where he 
stops and looks back with a saucy dcdiauce, and, 
after afi\‘eting to drink for a inoinent, gallops away, 
with a hideous whinnying, to tho fields. 

PintSiriTS OP A IMlIt.OSOl’llBR, 

From the house at Swallow I Jam there is to be 
seen, at no groat distance, a chmipof trees, and in 
the midst of these an hnnible building is disoonii- 
l)le, that seiMUs to court tho shade in which it is mo- 
d(‘stly emboNVorctl. H» is an old structure built of 
logs. Its figure is n cube, with a roof rising from all 
Hides to a point, and sni’inounted by a wooden won- 
tliere.oi’k, wldeli Homewhat r(‘somhles a fish, and 
Homewhat a fowl. 

'J’his lil.tlcediliee is a rustic shrine devoted to (jad^ 
inus, ami her<’ the sacred ritcH of the alphabet are 
(laily sohnnuized by some dozen knotty-puted and 
freekbnl votaries not above three I’cct high, both in 
trowsers and petticoats. This is one of the many 
teiuph*s tluit stud the surface of our republican em¬ 
pire, whore Uberly receives her purest woi-ship, and 
wh<Mv, thoiigli in humble and lowly guise, she 8 ^ 
(M'etly breathes her strength into tho heart and si- 
m*ws of the nation. Here tho germ is planted that 
fruetifies through gencriitionft, and produces its hun- 
driMlfohl. At this altar tho sjiark is kindloil that 
pivipagatCH its fire from bri^ast to breast, liko tho 
vast eonfiagrat.ions that light up and purify the 
prairie of tho west. 

Tlui sehool-htmsc has boon an appendage to swal¬ 
low IJarii over sinee tlui infancy of the last genora- 
llon, Krauk Meriwether has, m his time, extended 
its usofulucHS by opeuing it to tho accommodation of 
his neighbors; ao that it ia now a theatre whereon 
a bevy of pigmy players are wont to enact the eorio- 
coinic interludes thai belong to tUe firet process of 
indoctrination. A troop of these little sprites are 
seen, every morning, wending their way aeixiss the 
fields, armed with tin kettles, m which arc deposited 
their IcatUer'Coated nipple-pies or other store lor tho 
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^y, and w'Tiicli same kettles are generally used, at 
the decline of the day, as drums or cymbals, to sig¬ 
nalize their homeward march, or as "receptacles of 
the spoil pilfered from blackberry hushes, against 
which these barefooted Scythians are prone to carry 
on a predatory war. 

Throughout the day a continual buzz is heard 
from this quarter, even to the porch of the mansion- 
house. Hazard and myself occasionally make them 
a visit, and it is amusing to observe how, os we ap¬ 
proach, the murmur becomes more distinct, until, 
reaching the door, we find the whole swarm running 
over their long, tough syllables, in a high concert 
pitch, with their elbows upon the desks, their hands 
covering their cal's, and their naked heels beating 
time against the benches—as if every urchin hehev- 
ed idiat a polysyllable was a piece of music invented 
to torment all ears but his own. And, high above 
this dm, the master’s note is sounded in a lordly 
key, like the occasional touch of the horn in an or¬ 
chestra. 

This little empire is under the dominion of parson 
Chub. Ho is a plump, rosy old gentleman, rather 
short and thick set, with the blood-vessels meander¬ 
ing over his face like rivulets,—a pair of prominent 
blue eyes, and a head of silky hair, not unlike the 
covering of a white spaniel. He may he said to he 
a man of jolly dimensions, with an evident taste for 
good living; somewhat sloven in his attire, for his 
coat—which is not of the newest—is decorated with 
sundry spots that are scattered over it in constella¬ 
tions. Besides this, he wears an immense cravat, 
which, as it is wreathed around his short neck, 
forms a bowl beneath his chin, and—as Ned says— 
gives the parson’s head the appearance of that of 
John the Baptist upon a charger, as it is sometimes 
represented in the children’s picture books. His 
beard is grizzled with silver stubble, which tlie par¬ 
son reaps about twice a week—if the weather be 
fair. 

Mr. Chub is a philosopher after the order of So¬ 
crates. He was an emigrant from the Ememld Me, 
where he suffered much tribulation in the disturb¬ 
ances, as they are mildly called, of his much-endur¬ 
ing country. But the old gentleman has weathered 
the storm without losing a jot of that broad, healthy 
benevolence with which nature has enveloped his 
heart, and whose ensign she has hoisted in his face. 
The early part of his life had been easy and pros¬ 
perous, until the rebellion of 1*798 stimulated his re- 

ubUcanism into a fever, and drove the full-blooded 

ero headlong into the quarrel, and put him, in spite 
of his peaceful profession, to standing by his pike m 
behalf of his principles. By this unhappy boiling 
over of the caldron of his valor he fell under the 
ban of the ministers, and tested his share of govern¬ 
ment mercy. His house was burnt over his head, 
his horses and hounds (for, by all accounts, he was a 
perfect Acteon) were “ confiscate to the state,” and 
he was forced to fly. This brought him to America 
in no very compromising mood with royalty. 

Here his fortunes appear to have been various, 
and he was tossed to and fro by the battledoor of 
fate, until he found a snug liarbour at Swallow 
Bam; where, some years ago, he sat down in that 
quiet repose which a worried and badgered patriot 
is best fitted to enjoy. 

He is a good scholar, and having confined his read¬ 
ing entirely to the learning of the ancients, his re- 
pubHeanism is somewhat after the Grrecian mould. 
He has never read any politics of later date than 
the time of the Emperor Constantine, not even a 
newspaper,—so that he may be said to have been 
oontempoi'ary with iEschines rather than Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, until tJiat eventful epoch of his life when 


his blazing roof-tree awakened him from his ana¬ 
chronistical dream. This notable interruption, how¬ 
ever, gave him but a feeble insight into the modems, 
and he soon relapsed to Thucydides and Livy, with 
some such glimmerings of the American Revolution 
upon his remembrance as most readers have of the 
exploits of tlie first Brutus. 

The old gentleman has a learned passion for 
folios. He had been a long time urging Meriwether 
to make some additions to his collections of litera¬ 
ture, and descanted upon the value of some of the 
ancient authors as foundations, both moral and phy¬ 
sical, to the library. Frank gave way to the argu¬ 
ment, partly to gratify the parson, and partly from 
the proposition itself having a smack that touched 
his fancy. The matter was therefore committed en¬ 
tirely to Mr. Chub, who forthwith set out on a voy¬ 
age of exploration to the north. I believe he got as 
far as Boston. He certainly contrived to execute 
his commission with a curious felicity. Some famous 
Elzevirs were picked up, and many other antiques 
that nobody hut Mr. Chub Would ever think of 
opening. 

The cargo arrived at Swallow Barn in the dead 
of winter. During the interval between the par¬ 
son’s return from his expedition and the coming of 
the books, the reverend little schoolmaster was in a 
remarkably unquiet state of body, which almost pre¬ 
vented him from sleeping • and it is said that the 
sight of the long expected treasures liad the happiest 
effect upon him. There was ample accommodation 
for this new acquisition of ancient wisdom provided 
before its arrival, and Mr. Chub now spent a whole 
week m arranging the volumes on their proper 
shelves, having, as report affirms, altered the ar¬ 
rangement at least seven times during that period. 
Everybody wondered what the old gentleman was 
at all this time; hut it was discovered afterwards, 
that he was endeavouring to effect a distribution of 
the works according to a minute division of human 
science, which entirely failed, owing to the unlucky 
accident of several of his depaitoeuts being with¬ 
out any volumes. 

After this matter was settled, he regularly spent 
his evenings in the library. Frank Meriwether was 
hardly behind the parson in this fancy, and took, 
for a short time, to abstinise reading, Tliey both 
consequently deserted the little family circle every 
evening after tea, and might have continued to 
do so all the winter but for a discovery made by 
Hazard. 

Ned had seldom joined the two votaries of science 
in their philosophical retirement, and it was whis¬ 
pered in the family that the parson was giving Frank 
a quiet course of lectures in the ancient philosophy, 
for Meriwether was known to talk a good deal, 
about that time, of the old and new Academicians, 
But it happened upon one dreary winter night, 
during a tremendous snow storm, which was bang 
mg the shuttert and doors of the house so as to 
keep up a continual uproar, that Ned, having waited 
m the parlour for the philosophers until midnight, 
set out to invade their retreat—not doubting that 
he should find them deep in study. When he en¬ 
tered the library, both candles were burning in 
their sockets, with long, untrimmed wicks; the fire 
was reduced to its last emhera, and, in an arm-chair 
on one side of the table, the parson was discovered in 
a sound sleep over Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitan- 
tium, whilst Frank, in another chair on the opposite 
side, was snoring over a folio edition of Montaigne. 
And upon the table stood a small stone pitcher, con¬ 
taining a residuum of whiskey punch, now grown 
cold. Frank started up in great consternation upon 
hearing Ned’s footstep beside him, and, from that 
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tune, almost entirely deserted the library. Mr. 
Chub, however, was not so easily drawn away from 
the career of his humour, and still shows his hanker¬ 
ing after his leather-coated friends. 

It is an amusing point in the old gentleman’s 
character to obserre his freedom in contracting en¬ 
gagements that depend upon his purse. He seems 
S) think himself a rich man, and is continually be¬ 
coming security for some of the neighbours. To 
hear him talk, it would be supposed that he meant 
to renovate the affairs of the whole county. As 
his intentions are so generous, Meriwether does not 
fail to back him when it comes to a pinch—^by rea¬ 
son of which the good squire has more than once 
been obliged to pay the penalty. 

Mr. Chub’s character, as it will be seen from this 
description of him, possesses great simplicity. This 
has given rise to some practical jokes against him, 
which have caused him much annoyance. The tra¬ 
dition in the family goes, that, one evening, the 
worthy divine,'by some strange accident, fell into an 
excess in his cups; and that a saucy chamber-maid 
found him dozing in his chair, with his pipe in his 
mouth, having the bowl turned downward, and the 
ashes sprinkled over his breast. He was always 
distingiiislied by a broad and superfluous ruffle to 
his shirt, and, on this occasion, the mischievous maid 
had tlie effrontery to set it on fire. It produced, as 
may be supposed, a great alarm to the parson, and, 
besidc'S, brought him into some scandal; for he was 
roused up in a state of consternation, and began to 
strip liimself of his clothes, not knowing what ho 
was about. I don’t know how far he exposed him¬ 
self, but the negro woman who ran to his relief, 
made a fine story of it 

Hazard once reminded him of this adventure, in 
my presence, and it was diyerting to see with what 
a comic and quiet sheepishness he boro the joke. 
He half closed his eyes and puckered up his mouth 
as Ned proceeded; and when the story came to the 
conclusion, he gave Ned a gentle blow on the breast 
with the back of liis hand, cryi.ig out, as he did so, 
“ Hoot toot. Mister Ned!”—then he walked to the 
front door, where he stood whistling. 


JOHN GORHAM PALFREY, 

The son of a Boston nieroharit, and the grandson 
of a Revolutionary officer, William Palfrey, aide to 
Washington at Dorchester, was born in Boston, 
May 3, 1796. He was educated in his youth by 
William Payne, father of the celebrated tragedian, 
and afterwards at Exeter Academy; was gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard in 1815, studied theology, and in 
1818 took charge of the Brattle street congrega¬ 
tion, till his appointment as Dexter professor of 
sacred literature in Harvard in 1831. In 1835 
he became editor of the North American Review, 
and had charge of that periodical till 18-13. From 
1839 to ’43 he delivered courses of lectures for 
the Lowell Institute on the ButUnces of OJirkti- 
amty^ which were subsequently published in two 
volumes octavo. He has also published four vo¬ 
lumes of ZeotuTBi on the Jewish Scriptures and 
Antiquities; a supplementary volume on Quo¬ 
tations from the Old Testament in the New; and 
a volume of Sermons on the Duties helomging to 
some of the Conditions and RelMiom of Prioate 
Life. 

He has published several historical discourses: 
a Fourth of July, Boston oration, in 1881; the dis¬ 
course at the centennial celebration of Barnstable 
tn 1889; the semi-centennial disoourse before the 


Massachusetts Historical Society in 1844; two 
discourses on the History of the Brattle Street 
Ohm*ch, and in Sparks’s American Biography; 
the Life of William Palfrey, his ancestor, pa\nnas- 
ter-general to the army of the Revolution. 

Latterly, Mr. Palfrey has been mucli in pubhc 
life, as a politician in his own state, and a repre¬ 
sentative to Congress in 1847 and since, where 
he has been a leader of the free-soil party. In 
1846 he published in the Boston Whig^ edited by 
Charles Francis Adams, a series of Papers on the 
Siam Power^ which were collected into a pam¬ 
phlet.* 

In his work on the Evidences Dr. Palfrey pur¬ 
sues mainly the historical line of argument, with 
a consideration of the moral relations growing 
immediately from the doctrines of the Bible. In 
this method he belongs rather to the Norton than 
to the Channing school of Unitarians. Apart 
from the scholarship implied in the handling of 
his leai-ned themes, his writings are pecuharly 
distinguished by the acumen of the legal mind. 
In the words of one of his friends, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, he is an example of the accom¬ 
plished Christian lawyer. 

His volume of Sermons on the Duties of Private 
Life shows him an experienced casuist, combining 
refinement and delicacy of perception with sound 
judgment. 

B£!XiaiOlT3 OFZ^OBTlTKtriSS OT? A6B. 

As we look for a pious spirit as the indispensable 
support and grace of age, so that period of life 
abounds with peculiar privileges for its culture. 
Before the view of the aged, life has been presented 
in a great diversity of aspects; and, in every new 
aspect, it has presented to their minds, with a new 
impression, the truth that the Providence of a wise 
and good being governs in the World, and that to do 
his will is the one great interest of man, his one sure 
way to genuine and lasting enjoyraeiit. The retro¬ 
spect, wliieli they may take, is full of bright revela¬ 
tions to them of the perfections of his character; of 
tlie equity and benevolence of his government; of 
the excellence of his service. They reckon up pre¬ 
cious and accumulated tokens of lus parental good¬ 
ness to themselves, kindling a deep, warm gratitude 
in their hearts. They have learned to number even 
their griefs among their blessings, explaining and 
vindicating to them, as the event of after years has 
often done, what liad seemed for the time the dark¬ 
est ways of Providence. And in such reflections, 
what was always matter of strong faith to them, has 
become rather matter of reality and knowledge,— 
that the Lord is imlecd gracious and of tender mercy, 
and all his ways are righteousness and love. 

That composed state of the mind, which it is rea¬ 
sonable to expect will be attained, to an increased ex¬ 
tent, when the early ferment of the feelings has sub¬ 
sided, and the agitating cares of the worla no longer 
press, greatly favors the gi'owth of a pervading and 
vital piety. Age can look on all things with a cool, 
a just, and wise observation (and the view of true 
wisdom is always the view of religion); and as the 
chances of life have perforce inured it to disappoint¬ 
ment and restraint in some forms, and the passions 
and impulses have, by a law of nature, lost much of 
their headlong force, the Work of s^-discipline has 
been made of easier execution, and a subdued and 
serene temper, akin to the temper of devotion, has 


♦ Loring’s Boston Orators, pp. 4S6-4&3. 
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been diffused over tbe sotiL Age, r.gnin, has more 
ample leisure for those retired exercLes, to ^v’hich a 
devotional spirit prompts; and herein it has a pri¬ 
vilege, which the pious mind will hold in peculiar 
estimation. In the more occupied period of earlier 
life, we could not praise a man, who should with¬ 
draw much time, day by day, from the duties of his 
worldly calling, to be given to the solitary exercises 
of religious study, meditation, and prayer He must 
learn to turn his opportunities ot this kind to the 
best account, because he cannot have them in such 
abundance as he would wish. The aged have the 
happiness of not being so restricted. Tliey have 
more free access to enjoyments of the highest and 
urest character that can belong to man. They 
ave leisure for investigations in that science of pro- 
foundest interest, of which God’s word is the expo¬ 
sitor. They have tranquil hours, in which they can 
look into the mysteries, aud chide the wanderings, 
and nourish the good affections, of their own hearts. 
The world has no longer such demands on them, but 
that they may often go aside to solitary converse 
with their best friend; to communion with him, 
whose friendship has become continually more need¬ 
ful to them, on whose love they know they are soon 
to he thrown witliout even the vain appearance of 
any other resource, and to whose nearer society they 
have an humble hope then to be received. That 
age does afford such rich opportunities of this na¬ 
ture, is to be to them a leading occasion of gratitude 
that they have been brought to see tliat time; and 
to profit by those opportunities, to the full extent of 
their great worth, should be realized by them to be 
a chief part of the peculiar responsibility which age 
imposes, 

Hiss Saeah Palfeet, a daughter of the Hon. 

Palfrey, is the author of a recently published 
volume of poems (1855) bearing the title Frtmi- 
ees^ ly JEJ. Foxton. It is chiefly made up of two 
ballad narratives: Eilda^ a lovo song, and The 
Frincess's Bath. These show originality and spi¬ 
rit, aud a quick, lively temperament in the writer. 
"We cito a picture of youthful studies from one of 
the shorter pieces, entitled Manhood :— 

ITo more in swaddling-bands confined, 

How from its cradle leaps the mind I 
The viewless might of air to wield. 

Bid the swollen clouds thoir lightnings yield, 

Or from the surest holds of eai*th 
To wring Time’s rocky records forth, 

Or from their lurking-places high 
Hunt starting systems through the sky, 

In haste the universe to explore, 

While still its cry is, More! and More! 

It raises, with a magic tome. 

The demigods of Greece and Rome, 

Till fc^ervius’ legions shake the ph-iin, 

And Homer’s harp resounds again. 

And, oftener, in communion sweet. 

Sits on the Mount at Jesus’ feet. 

Tlie longest day is all too brief 
To bring the stripling’s thirst relief; 

By night, the good and great of old 
In dreams to him their arms unfold; 

The morning wakes to pleasing toil, 

Cheered by the ^lad parental smile; 

And generous friendship weaves the crown 
That generous rivalry has won. 

Thank God for life I 

Still dance the years. Perfecting time 
Has borne him on to early prime. 

And paid^ in golden lioard amassed, 


The earnings of the thrifty past. 

Each blessed earthly j'oy ho knows; 

The gleaming laurel wreathes his brovrs; 
In wisdom, as in courage, great, 

He firmly sways the helm of state; 
While Yiriue i.i his silver tone 
Commands, with graces all his own. 
Scarce less than his, his hearers fed 
Their fervors for the common weal; 

And, meek in beauty, by his side 
A stately maiden blooms, a bride. 

Thank God for life 1 


HORACE MAliEI 

Is a native of Massachusetts, whore he was born 
at Franklin, May 4, 1796. In his youth he fellin 
with an itinerant schoolmaster, Samuel Barrett, 
by whose proficiency in the languages he was ani¬ 
mated in his studies. He was educated at Brown 
Universit}", and pursued the study of the law in 
Litchfield, Conn., and Dedham, Mass., wliich he 
represented in the legislature. He took up his 
residence in Boston in 1886, and was elected to 
the state Senate. He was secretary of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Board of Education fi*oin 1837 to 1848, 
when he succeeded John Quincy Adams in Con¬ 
gress. He is chiefly known as a writer through 
his valuable series of Annual Education Reports, 
twelve in number, stored with ingenious and per¬ 
tinent discussion of the various means and ma¬ 
chinery to be employed in the work of poiiulax 
education, both intelle(‘tual and physical. Through 
these he has identified himself with the progress 
of the public-school system of Massachusetts. He 
published in this connexion, as part of his seventh 
Annual Pieport to the legislature, a Eejtort of an 
Edvcational Tour in Germany^ BHtam^^o,^mQ.^Q 
in the year 1843. 



He has become eminent as a social reformer and 
philanthropist; taking under his charge the tem¬ 
perance question, among others. His lectures aud 
addresses are vigorous and energetic, in a familiar 
colloquial manner—striking hard to produce an 
immediate impression.f 

In 1853, he was elected President of Antioch 
College, where he also supports the duties of Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy, Intidlectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Constitutional Law and hTatural Theo- 
logy. 

This college was incorporated in 1852. It is 
situated at Yellow Springs, Green County, Ohio, 
at a healthy location convenient of access. From 
a prospectus of the institution we cite a foAv sen¬ 
tences declaratory of its plan, which has some pe¬ 
culiarities. 

“ The leading minds, under whose auspices and 


* It was r^ublished In London in 1846, with proface and 
notes, by W. B. Hodgson, Principal of the Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tion, Liverpool. 

+ “ A Few Thoughts for a Young Man,” a Lecture hotore 
the Boston Mcrcantllo Library Association. Ticknor. 8vo. 1860. 
Two Lectures ou Intemperance • its effects on the poor and 
ignorant, and on the rich and educated. Syracuse: Ilal], Mills, 
& Co., 1^2. ISmo. pp. 12T. A Few Thoughts on the I‘owcra 
and Duties of Woman. Ih. 18mo. pp. 141.' 
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by whose patronage Antioch College was founded, 
long ago called tlieuiselves ‘ Christians,’ not in¬ 
vidiously but devoutly, and in honor of the author 
and finisher of their faith; and they have now 
selected a name by which to designate their In¬ 
stitution, at once scriptural and comineinorative, 
because ‘ the Disciples were called Christians first 
in AntioM 

“In some particr.Iirs of its aim and scope, this 
College differs from most of the higher literary 
institutions of the country. It recognises the 
claims of the female sex to equal opportunities of 
education with the male, and these opportunities 
it designs to confer. Its founders believe that la¬ 
bors and expenditures for the higher education of 
men will tend indirectly to elevate the character 
of women; but they are certain that all wise ef¬ 
forts for the improved education of women will 
speed the elevation of the whole human race, 

“It is designed, in this College, not only to give 
marked attenti )n to the study of the Laws of Hu¬ 
man Health and Life, but to ti’ain up the pupils 
in a systematic obedience to them.” 

Opening its halls under the direction of its well 
known and efficient head, the college sprang at 
once into a state of prosperity. In the second 
year of its instruction in 1854, no less than four 
hundred students were in daily attendance; of 
Hiese one third were females, who are admitted 
to equal privileges in all the advantages of the in¬ 
stitution. In the list of the Faculty, we notice 
Miss R. M. Pennell, “ Professor of Physical Geo¬ 
graphy, Drawing, Natural History, Civil History, 
and Didactics.” The Greek and Latin languages 
are taught, and indeed all the usual branches of 
an American collegiate education. 

Mr. Loring, in his “ Hundred Boston Orators,” 
gives us this sketch of the personal appearance of 
Mr. Mann. “ He is tall, very erect, and remark¬ 
ably slender, with silvery grey hair, animatedand 
expressive features, light complexion, and rapid 
pace. As an orator, his smooth, tiowing style, 
musical voice, and graceful manner, with fertility, 
amplitude, and energy of diction, often adorned 
with a graceful, rushing eloquence, that can be 
measured only by the celerity of his movements 
in the street, irresistibly captivate the breathless 
audience.” 

SBALTBC A2TO TEMVBRANrOB—PROM THOVOIITS FOR A YOUNG- MAN. 

Were a young man to write down a list of his 
duties, Health should be among the first items in the 
catalogue. This is no exaggeration of its value; for 
health is indispensable to almost every form of hu¬ 
man enjoyment; it is the grand auxiliary of useful¬ 
ness ; and should a man love the Lord his God with 
all his heart and soul and mind and sti-ength, he 
would have ten times more heart and soul and mind 
and strength to love Him with, in the vigor of 
health, than under the palsy of disease. Not only 
the amount, but the quality of the labor which a 
man can perfonn, depends upon his health. The 
work savors of the workman. If the poet sickens, 
his verse sickens; if black, venous blood flows to an 
author’s brain, it beclouds his pages; and the devo^ 
tions of a consumptive man scent of his disease as 
Lord Byron’s obscenities smell of gin.' Not only 
" lying Ups,” but a dyspeptic stomach, is an abomi¬ 
nation to the Lord. At least in this life, so depen¬ 
dent ^ is mind upon material organization,—the 
lan6tions and manifestations of the soul upon 
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condition of the body it inhabits,—^tbat the mate¬ 
rialist hai’tlly states practical results too strongly, 
when he affirms that thought and passion, wit, 
imagintition, and love, are only emanations from 
exquisitely orgamzed matter, just as perfume is the 
effluence of flowei*s, or music the ethereal product 
of an .^olian harp. 

In regard to the indulgence of appetite, and the 
management of the vital organs, society is still in a 
state of barbarism; and the young man who is true 
to his highest interests must create a civilization for 
himself. The brutish part of our nature governs the 
spiritual Appetite is Nicholas the First, and the 
noble faculties of mind and heart are Hungarian 
captives. Were we to see a rich banker exchanging 
eagles for coppers by tale, or a rich merchant bar¬ 
tering silk for serge by the pound, we should deem 
them worthy of any epithet in the vocabulary of 
folly. Yet the same men buy pains whose prime 
cost is greater than the amplest fund of natural en¬ 
joyments. Their purveyor and market-man bring 
them home head-aches, and indigestion, and neural¬ 
gia, by hamper-fulls. Their butler bottles up stone, 
and gout, and the liver-complaint, f.ilsely labelling 
them sherry, or madeira, or -port, and the stultified 
masters have not wit enough to see through the 
cheat The mass of society look with envy upon 
the epicure who, day by day, for four hours of luxu¬ 
rious eating suffers twenty hours of sharp aching; 
who pays a full price for a hot supper, and is so 

E leased with the bargain that he throws in a sleep- 
53S and tempestuous night as a gratuity. English 
factory children have received the commiseration of 
the world, because they were scourged to work 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four; but there is 
many a theoretic republican who is a harsher 
Pharaoh to his stomach than this;—who allows it 
no more resting-time than he does his watch ; who 
gives it no Sunday, no holiday, no vacation in 
any sense. Our pious ancostoi-s enacted a law 
that suicides should be buried where four roads 
meet, and that a cart-load of stones should be 
thrown upon the body. Yet, when gentlemen or 
ladies commit suicide, not by cord or steel, but by 
turtle-soup or lobster-salad, they may be buried in 
consecrated ground, and under the auspices of the 
church, and tiie public are not ashamed to read an 
epitaph upon their tombstones false enough to make 
the marble blush. Were the barbarous old law 
now in force that punished the body of the suicide 
for the offence which his soul had committed, we 
should find many a Mount Auburn at the cross¬ 
roads. Is it not humiliating and amazing, that men, 
invited by the exalted pleasures of the intellect, and 
the sacred affections of the heart, to come to a ban¬ 
quet worthy of the gods, should stop by the way- 
side to feed on garbage, or to drink of the Circean 
cup that transforms them to swine! 

If a young man, incited by selfish principles alone, 
inquirej^how he shall make his appetite yield him 
the largest amount of gratification, the answer is, 
Temperance, The true epicurean arf consists in the 
adaptation of our organs not only to the highest, 
but to the longest enjoyment. Vastly less dejieuds 
upon the table to which we sit down, tha;i upon the 
appetite which we carry to it The palled epicure, 
who spends five dollars for his dinner, extracts less 
pleasure from his meal than many a hardy laborer 
who dines for a shilling. The desideratum i^ not 

t reater luxuries, but livelier papillce; the 

evotee of appetite would propitiate his divinity 
aright, he would not send to the Yellow-stone for 
buff^iiloes’ tongues, nor toFram^ fot poAhdefoic grae, 
but would mirnb a mounbiin, or swing an axe. 
With healffi, there is no end to the quantity or the 
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variety from which the palate can extract its plea- 
stires. Without health, no dehcacy that nature or 
art produces can provoke a zest Hence, when a 
man destroys his health, he destroys, so far as he is 
concerned, whatever of sweetness, of flavor and of 
savor, the teemiug earth can produce. To him who 
has poisoned his appetite by excesses, the luscious 
pulp of grape or peach, the neetareous juices of 
orange or pine-apple, are but a loathing and a nau¬ 
sea. He has turned gardens and groves of delicious 
fruit into gardens and groves of ipecac and aloes. 
The same vicious indulgences that blasted his health, 
blasted all orchards and cane-fields also. Yerily, 
the man who is physiologically “ wicked” does not 
live out half his days; nor is this the worst of his 
punishment, for he is more than half dead while he 
appears to live. 

GEOEGE BUSH, 

Eminent as a theological writer, and for his ad¬ 
vocacy of the doctrines of Swedenborg, was born 
at hlorwich, Vermont, June 12,1796. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth, studied at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, took orders in the Presby¬ 
terian Church, and was for several years a mis¬ 
sionary in Indiana. In 1831 he becaine Professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the Uni¬ 
versity of the city of ISTew York, and at the same 
period Superintendent of the Press of the Ameri¬ 
can Bible Society. In 1832 he published his L^fe 
of Mahommed in Harper’s Family Library. In this 
work copious extracts from the false prophet’s 
revelations are interwoven with his personal 
memoirs. 



A Treatise on the Millmnwm appeared in 
1832. The main object of tliis work was to 
show by a somewhat elaborate train of historical 
and critical induction, that the prophetical period 
technically termed the Millennium was past instead 
of future; that it was not a prosperous period of 
the church, but the reverse; and that the expected 
era to which the name Millennium is given, is 
really the Hew Jerusalem era developed in the 
closing chapters of the Apocalypse. An octavo 


volume of Smptnre Illustrations published at 
this time by Dr. Bush, was a compilation from 
oriental tourists, archaeologists, and commentators, 
with a view to east light upon the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures in the departments of topography, manners, 
customs, costumes, art*?, learning, usages of 
speech, &c. In 1835 his Hebrew Grammar for 
the use of schools, seminaries, and universities, ap¬ 
peared; and in 1840 the first of his series of 
Hotes on the Books of the Old Testament, wliich 
have included Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, 
and Judges. These were marked as well by the 
ingenuity and boldness as by the learning of his 
speculations. He gave further attention to the 
sacred symbols and prophecy in the Em'ophan% 
a monthly magazine, which he commenced in 
1844. It contained a series of articles on Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart’s canons of prophetical interpreta- 
tion, which attracted considerable notice at the 
time, as rather unusual specimens of a kind but 
caustic criticism. 

In the same year he published his Anastasia ; 
or the Doctrine of the Resu'f'rection of the Body 
Rationally and Spi? itually Considered^ in wliich 
be opposed the doctrine of the physical construc¬ 
tion of the body in another world, with a,rgu- 
ments from reason and revelation. Tliejj(i#}met 
with much opposition from the pulpit and re¬ 
viewers, and the author replied in his work, The 
Besurreetion of Christy in answer to the Qvestion 
whether Me rose in a Spiritual and Ccleslial^ or 
in a Material and Earthly Body^ and The Soul^ 
an Inquiry into Scriptural Bsychology, 

After this Dr. Bush became connected with the 
Swedenborgian church, as one of its preachers, 
and devoted himself to the dissemination of the 
writings of that philosopher, by translation of 
bis Diary and other works, and especially in bis 
editorship of the Mew Church Repository. In 
1847 he pnbbshed a work on the connexion of 
the doctrines of Swedenborg and mesmerism. 
In Ms personal character Dr. Bush is remarkable 
for the kindness of Ms disposition. His love of 
mysticism harmonizes well witli the pursuits of 
the gentle-minded scholar and ardent devotee of 
learning. 

JOHN G. 0. BEAINAED. 

Beainaed, the gentle poet of the Connecticut, the 
sylvan, placid stream which happily symbolizes 
bis verse, was bom in the state of that name at 
Hew London, October 21, 1796. His father had 
been a judge of the Superior Court, and the son 
for a wMle, after bis education at Yale was com¬ 
pleted, pursued the study of the law, but it was 
little adapted to bis tastes and constitution, and 
after a brief trial of its practice at Middletown be 
abandoned it in February, 1822, for the editorship 
of a weekly paper at Hartford, the Connecticut 
Mirror. He is said to have neglected tlie poli¬ 
tics of his paper, dismissing the tariff with a jest, 
while be displayed his abiSty in the literary and 
poetical department. His genius lay in the ami¬ 
able walks of the 'belles-lettres^ where the delicacy 
of Ms temperament, the correspondence of the sen¬ 
sitive mind to the weak physical frame, found its 

S riate home and nourishment. His country 
results of this kind more than it did law 
or pobtics; and in Ms short life Brainard honored 
Ms native land. His genius is a flower plucked 
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from the banks of the river which he loved, and 
preserved for posterity. 



Before entering on the Mirror Brainard wrote 
a few pieces for a literary paper published by 
Cornelius Tuthill at Mew Haven, called The Mi¬ 
croscope. His compositions in the Mirror were 
at once relished and appreciated. Though they 
were mostly on trite and occasional subjects, such 
as time out of mind had occupied with little no¬ 
tice the corner of the country newspaper, yet 
they had a freshness of spirit infused in them, a 
fine poetical instinct, which charmed the youths 
and maidens of Connecticut. This instinct of 
Brainard led him to the employment of the bal¬ 
lad, in which he gave rare promise, as ho embo¬ 
died the patriotism or the super-^tition of the 
country, in such poems as Fort Griswold and the 
Bloch Fox of SolmoTh Rmw The annual new 
year carrier’s address of the newspaper, in place 
of the usual doggerel, became a poem in his hands. 
Even album verses assumed a hue of nature and 
originality. He writes 

TO THIS DATTGIITER OF A FRIEND. 

I pray thee by thy mother’s face. 

And by her look and by her eye, 

By every decent matron grace 
That hovered round the resting-place 
Where thy young head did lie; 

And by the voice that soothed thine ear. 

The hymn, the smile, the sigh, the tear, 

That matched thy changeful mood; 

By every prayer thy mother taught, 

By every blessing that she sought, 

I pray thee to be good. 

The humor of Brainard was the natural accom¬ 
paniment of his sensibility. It is deeply inwrought 
with his gentle nature. 

In 1825 a first volume of Poems was published 
by Brainard at Mew York, mostly made up from 
the columns of his newspaper, which was favor¬ 
ably received. Mot long after, in 1827, the poet 


was compelled by the inroad of consumption on 
his constitution to retire from his editor-hip. He 
went to the east end of Long Island for his health, 
and has left a touching memorial of his visit to 
the sea, in which the animation of his genius 
overcomes the despondency of his broken frame. 
He suffered and wrote verses till his death at his 
father’s home, at Mew London, September 26, 
1828. 

After his death a second edition of Brainard’s 
poems appeared in 1832, enlarged from the first, 
with the title Literary Remains^ accompanied by 
a warmly written tketch of the poet’s life by 
Whittier. This has been since follow ed by a third 
edition, with a portrait, an elegant and tasteful 
volume, published by Edward Hopldns, at Hai't- 
for<l, in 1842. 

To the indications we have given of the poet’s 
genius we have only to add a few personal traits. 
He was a small man, and sensitive on that score. 
Ilis friends noticed the fine expression of his 
countenance when animated. He was negligent 
' of his dress and somewhat abstracted. He wrote 
rapidly, and was ready in conversation, with play¬ 
ful repartee. His biogi*ai)her, in the last edition 
of his poems, gives an instance of his wit. A 
preacher had come to Mew London, and labored 
lieavily through a discourse, complaining all the 
time that his mind was imprisoned. When this 
difficulty was ni*ged in defence of his dulness Brai¬ 
nard would not allow it, since “ the preacher’s 
mind might easily have sworn out.” At another 
time he replied to a critic, who had pronounced 
the word “ brine” in his verses on “ The Deep,” 
“ to have no more business in sentimental poetry 
than a pig in a parlor,” that the objector, “though 
his piece is dated Philadelphia, lives at a greater 
distance from the sea, and has got his ideas of the 
salt water from his father’s pork baiTel.”* 

ON CONNECTICITT RIVBE. 

From that lone lake, the sweetest of the chain 
That links the mountain to the mighty mam, 

Fresh from the rock and swelling by the tree, 
Bushing to meet and dare and breast the sea— 

Fair, noble, glorious river! in thy wave 
The sunniest slopes and sweetest pastures lave; 

The mountain torrent, with its wintry roar. 

Springs from its liome and leaps upon thy shore:— 

Tlie promontories love thee—and for this 

Turn their rough cheeks and stay thee for thy kiss. 

Stern, at thy source, thy northern Guardians stand, 
Rude rulers of the solitary land, 

Wild dwellers by thy cold se<juestered springs. 

Of earth the feathers and of air the wings; 

Their blasts have rocked thy cradle, and in storm 
Covered thy couch and swathed in snow thy form— 
Yet, blessed by all the elements that sweep 
The clouds above, or the unfathomed deep, 

The purest breezes scent thy blooming huls, 

The gentlest dews drop on thy eddying rills. 

By the mossed bank, and by the aged tree. 

The silver streamlet smoothest glides to thee. 

The young oak greets thee at the water’s edge, 
Wet by the wave, though anchored in the ledge. 

—^Tis there the otter dives, the b^ver feeds. 

Where pensive oziers dip their willowy weeds, 

And there the wild eat purs amid her brood. 

And trains them, in th^ sylvan solitude. 


♦ MempirefBtalnard, p. 88. 
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To \ratcli tlie squirrel’s leap, or mark tke mink 
Paddling the water by the quiet brink;— 

Or to out-gaze the grey owl in the dark, 

Or hear the young fox practising to bark 
Dark as the frost nip’d leaves that strewed the 
ground, 

The Indian hunter here his shelter found; 

Here cut his bow and shaped his arrows true, 

Here built his wigwam and his bark canoe, 

Speared the quick salmon leaping up the fall, 

^d slew the deer without the rifle baU. 

Here his young squaw her cradhiig tree would 
choose. 

Singing her chant to hush her swart pappoose, 

Here stain her quills and string her trinkets rude. 
And weave her wamor’s wampum in the wood. 

—^No more shall they thy welcome waters bless, 

No more their forms thy moonlit banks shall press. 
No more be heard, from mountain or from grove. 
His whoop of slaughter, or her song of love. 

Thou didst not shake, thou didst not shrink when 
late 

The mountain-top shut down its ponderous gate, 
Tumbling its tree-grown ruins to thy side, 

An avalanche of acres at a slide. 

Nor dost thou stay, when winter’s coldest breath 
Howls through the woods and sweeps along the 
heath— 

One mighty sigh relieves thy icy breast 
And wakes thee from the calmness of thy rest. 

Down sweeps the torrent ice—^it may not stay 
By rock or bridge, in narrow or in bay— 

Swift, swifter to the heaving sea it goes 
And leaves thee dimpling in thy sweet repose, 
^Yet as the unharmed swallow skims his way. 

And lightly drops his pinions in thy spray. 

So the swift sail shall seek thy inland seas. 

And swell and whiten in thy purer breeze. 

New paddles dip thy waters, and strange oars 
Feather thy waves and touch thy noble shores. 

Thy noble shores I where the tall steeple shines. 
At midday, higher than thy mountain pines, 

■Where the white schoolhouse with its aaily drill 
Of sunburnt children, smiles upon the lull. 

Where the neat village grows upon the eye 
Decked forth in nature’s sweet simplicity— 

Where hard-won competence, the farmer’s wealth, 
Gains merit, honor, and gives labor health, 

Where Goldsmith’s self might send his exiled band 
To find a new “ Sweet Auburn” in our land. 

"What Art can execute or Taste devise. 

Decks thy fair course and gladdens in thine eyes— 
As broader sweep the bendings of thy stream, 

To meet the southern Sun’s more constant beam. 
Here cities rise, and sea-washed commerce hails 
Thy shores and winds with all her flapping sails. 
From Tropic isles, or from the torrid main— 

Where grows the grape,'or sprouts the sugar-cane— 
Or from the haunts, where the strmed haddock play. 
By each cold northern bank and frozen hay. 

Bfere safe returned from every stormy sea, 

Waves the striped flag, the mantle of the free, 

—^That star-lit flag, by all the breezes curled 
Of yon vast deep whose waters grasp the world. 

In what Arcadian, what Utopian ground 
Are warmer hearts or manlier feelings found, 

More hospitable welcome, or more zeal 
To make the curious “ tarrying” stranger feel 
That, next to home, here best may he abide, 

To rest and cheer him by the chimney-side; 

Drink the hale Farmer’s cider, as he hears 
From the grey dame the tales of other years. 


Cracking his shagharks, as the aged crone, 

Mixing the true and doubtful into one, 

Tells how the Indian scalped the helpless child 
And bore its shrieking mother to the wild, 
Butchered the father hastening to his home. 

Seeking his cottage—^finding but his tomb. 

How (drums and flags and troops were seen on high, 
Wheeling and charging in the northern sky, 

And that she knew what these wild tokens meant. 
When to the Old French War her husband went 
How, by the thunder-blasted tree, was hid 
The golden spoils of far famed Robert Xidd; 

And then the chubby grand-child wants to know 
About the ghosts and witches long ago, 

That haunted the old swamp. 

The clock strikes ten— 

The prayer is said, nor unforgotten then 
The stranger in their gates. A decent rule 
Of Elders in thy puritanic schooL 

When the fresh morning wakes him from his 
dream, 

And daylight smiles on rock, and slope, and stream, 
AlTC there not glossy curls and sunny eyes, 

As brightly lit and bluer than thy skies, 

Voices as gentle as an echoed call. 

And sweeter than the softened waterfall 
That smiles and dimples in its whispering spray. 
Leaping in sportive innocence away:— 

And lovely forms, ns graceful and as gay 
As wild-brier, budding iii an April day; 

—^How like the leaves—^the fragrant leaves it bom's, 
Their sinless purposes and simple cares. 

Stream of my sleeping Fathers! when the sound 
Of coming war echoed thy hills around. 

How did thy sons start forth from every glade. 
Snatching the musket where they left the spade. 
How did their mothei’s urge them to the fight. 

Their sisters tell them to defend the right,— 

How bravely did they stand, how nobly fall. 

The earth their coffiu and the turf their palL 
How did the aged pastor light his eye, 

When to his flock he read the purpose high 
And stem resolve, whate’er the toil may be. 

To pledge life, name, fame, all—^for Liberty. 

—Cold 15 the hand that penned that glorious page— 
Still in the grave the body of that sage 
Whose lip of eloquence and heart of zeal. 

Made Patriots act aud listening Statesmen feel— 
Brought thy Green Mountains down upon their foea, 
Aud thy white summits melted of their snows. 
While every vale to which his voice could come. 
Rang with the fife and echoed to the drum. 

Bold River I better suited are thy waves 
To nurse the laurels clustering round their graves. 
Than many a distant stream, that soaks the mud. 
Where thy brave sons have shed their gallant blood, 
And felt, beyond all other mortal pain, 

They ne’er should see theii* happy home again. 

Thou had’st a poet once,—and he could tell. 

Most tunefully, whate’er to thee befell. 

Could fill each pastoral reed upon thy shore-— 

—But we shall hear liis classic lays no more 
He loved thee, but he took his aged way, 

By Erie’s shore, and Perry’s glorious day. 

To where Detroit looks out amidst the wood, 
Remote beside the dreary solitude. 

Yet for his brow thy ivy leaf shall spread, 

Thy freshest myrtle lift its bemed bead. 

And our gnarled Charter oak put forth a bough. 
Whose leaves shall grace thy Truhbull’s honored 
brow 
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SAL3ION BITES. 

Hie viridls tenera prsBtexlt arrmdine ripas 
Mlncius.—V lEGiL. 

Tis a sweet stream—and so, ’tis true, are all 
That undisturbed, save by the harmless brawl 
Of mimic rapid or slight waterfall, 

Pursue their way 

By mossy bank, and darkly waving wood, 

By rock, that since the deluge fixed has stood, 
Showing to sun and moon their crisping flood 
By night and day. 

But yet there*s something in its humble rank. 
Something in its pure wave and sloping bank, 
Where the deer sported, and the young fawn drank 
With unscared look: 

There’s much in its wild history, that teems 
With all that’s superstitious—and that seems 
To match our fancy and eke out our dreams, 

In that small brook. 

Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropped there, like the drops of rain; 
The corn grows o’er the still graves of the slain— 
And many a quiver. 

Filled from the reeds that gi'ew on yonder hill, 

Has spent itself in carnage. Now ’tis still, 

And whisthng ploughboys oft their runlets fill 
From Salmon River. 

Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 
Their spells by moonlight; or beneath the shade 
That shrouds sequestered rock, or darkening glade. 
Or tangled dell. 

Here Philip came, and Miantonimo, 

And asked about their fortunes long ago, 

As Saul to Endor, that her witch nought show 
Old Samuel. 

And here the black fox roved, and howled, and shook 
His thick tail to the hunters, by the brook 
Where they pursued their game, and him mistook 
For earthly fox; 

Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bea., 

And his soft peltry, stript and dressed to wear. 

Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 
Transfer him to a box 

Such are the tales they telL ’Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 

That few have heard of—but it is a theme 
I chance to love; 

And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed, 

And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Bone on this river—which, if there be need, 

I’ll try to prove. 

THE BLACK BOX OF SALMOX BIVBB.* 

How cold, how beautiful, how bright, 

The cloudless heaven above us shines; 

But ’tis a howling winter’s night— 

’Twould freeze the very forest pines. 

“The winds are up, while mortals sleep; 

The stars look forth when eyes are shut; 

The bolted snow lies drifted deep 
Around our poor and lonely hut. 

With silent step and listening ear, 

With bow and arrow, dog and ^u, 

We’ll mpk his track, for his prowl we hear. 

Now is our time—come on, come on.” 


♦ These lines are founded on a legend that Is as well authen- 
tjoated as any superstition of the kind; and as emrent In the 
place where it originated, as could he expected of one that 
possesses so little Interest— Author's JStots, 


O’er many a fence, through many a wood, 
Following the dog’s bewildered scent, 

In anxious haste and earnest mood, 

The Indian and the white man went 

The gun is cocked, the bow is bent, 

The dog stands with uplifted paw, 

And ball and arrow swift are sent, 

Aimed at the prowler’s very jaw. 

—The ball, to kill that fox, is run 
Not in a mould by mortals made! 

The arrow which that fox should shun. 

Was never shaped from earthly reed f 

The Indian Bruids of the wood 

Know where the fatal arrows grow— 
They spring not by the summer flood, 

They pierce not through the winter snow \ 

Why cowers the dog, whose snuffing nose 
Was never once deceived till now if 
And why, amid the chilling snows, 

Boes either hunter wipe his brow ? 

For once they see his fearful den, 

’Tis a dark cloud that slowly moves 
By night around the homes of men, 

By day—along the stream it loves. 

Again the dog is on his track, 

The hunters chase o’er dale and hill, 

Th^ may not, though they would, look back. 
They must go forward—^forward still. 

Onward they go, and never turn, 

Spending a night that meets no day; 

For them shall never morning sun 
Light them upon their endless way. 

The hut is desolate, and there 
The famished dog alone returns; 

On the cold steps he makes his lair, 

By the shut door he lays his bones. 

Now the tired sportsman leans his gun 
Against the ruins of the site. 

And ponders on the hunting done 
By the lost wanderers of the night. 

And there the little country girls 

Will stop to whisper, and listen, and look. 
And tell, while dressing their sunny curls. 

Of the Black Fox of fcsalmon Brook. 

THE SEA BIBB'S BOKO. 

On the deep is the mariner’s danger, 

On the deep is the mariner’s death, 

WTio to fear of the tempest a stranger 
Sees the last bubble burst of his breath ? 

"Tis the sea-bird, searbird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair, 

The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

The only witness there. 

Who watches their course, who so mildly 
Careen to the kiss of the breeze? 

Who lists to their shrieks, who so wildly 
Are clasped in the arms of the seas ? 

’Tis the sea-bird, <fec. 

Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 

And her who has clung to Ms neck? 

Whose wing is the wing that can cover, 

With its shadow, the foundering wreck? 

’Tis the sea-bird, &c. 

My eye in the light of the billow, 

My wing on the wake of the wave; 

I shall take to my breast for a pillow. 

The shroud of the fair and the brave, 

Tm a sea-bird, 
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My foot on the iceberg has lighted, I had already at that time become a proficient in 

When hoai-se the wud winds veer about; the romance ^alects of the Provencal, and col- 


My eye, when the bark is benighted. 

Sees the lamp of the Light-House go out. 

I’m the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 

Lone looker on despair; 

The sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird. 

The only witness there. 

8TA2TZAS. 

The dead leaves strew the forest -walk, 

And withered are the pale wild flowers; 

The frost hangs black’iiing on the stalk, 

The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 

Gone are the Spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone Summer's rich and mantling vines, 

And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 

On hill and plain no longer shines. 

I learned a clear and wild-toned note. 

That rose and swelled from yonder tree— 

A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 

There perched and raised her song for me. 

The winter comes, and where is she ? 

Away—where summer wings will rove, 

Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 

Too mild the breath of Southern sky, 

Too fresh the flower that blushes there, 

The Northern breeze that rushes by. 

Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair; 

No forest tree stands stripped and bare. 

No stream beneath the ice is dead, 

No mountain top with sleety hair 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 

Go there with all the birds—and seek 
A happier clime, with livelier flight, 

Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek. 

And leave me lonely with the night. 

—I’ll gaze upon the cold north light, 

And mark where all its glories shoue— 

See—^that it aR is fair and bright, 

Feel—^that it aU is cold and gone. 

GEOEGE TICKNOR, 

Thb distinguished historian of Spanish litera¬ 
ture, was born in the city of Boston, Mass., 
August 1, 1791. He was prepared for college at 
home, entered Dartmouth, and received his de¬ 
gree there at the early age of sixteen. He oc¬ 
cupied himself the next Qiree years in Boston 
with a diligent study of the ancient classics, when 
he engaged in the study of the law, and was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1813. The tastes of the 
scholar, however, prevailed over the practice of 
the profession, and in 1815 Mr. Ticknor sailed for 
Europe to accomplish himself in the thorough 
course of instruction of a G-erman university. 
He passed two years at Gottingen in philological 
studies, which he continued during a residence of 
two years more in various capitals, as Paris, Ma¬ 
drid, Lisbon, Rome, and Edinburgh, making the 
acquaintance of eminent scholars ontiie continent 
and Great Britain, among others of Sir Walter 
Scott and Robert Southey, who admired his 
scholarship, and stock of curious Spanish lore. 
In 1819 he visited Abbotsford with Dr. J. G. 
Cogswell, “ another well accomplished Yankee,” 
as Scott makes mention of the young American 
scholars in a letter to Southey.”* Mr. Ticknor 


lected many of the curiosities of Castilian litera¬ 
ture. It was probably these out-of-the-way 
acquisitions, which lay in the path of Scott’s 
favorite stupes, which led him, in the same letter, 
to note his visitor as “ a wondrous fellow for ro¬ 
mantic lore and antiquarian research.” With 
Southey, Mr. Ticknor held and continued to hold 
till the'death of the poet, the most intimate re¬ 
lations of friendly correspondence and association, 
in similar pursuits of learning and scholarship. 

During this absence Mr. Ticknor was appointed 
in 1817 the first incumbent of a new professor¬ 
ship founded at Harvard, of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literature, and of the 
Belles Lettres—^in fact, a general Professorship of 
Modern Literature. Well qualified for the work 
he returned to America, and became actively en¬ 
grossed in its duties, delivering lectures on French 
and Spanish Literature; on partioulai’ authors, as 
Dante and Goethe; on the English poets, and 
other kindred topics. “We well remember,” 
says Mr. Prescott the historian, in an article^ in 
the North American Review',* “the sensation 
produced on the first delivery of these lectures, 
which served to break down the barrier which 
had so long confined the student to a converse 
with antiquity; they opened to him a free range 
among those great masters of modern literature, 
who had hitherto been veiled in the obscurity of 
a foreign idiom. The influence of this instruc¬ 
tion was soon visible in the higher education as 
well as the literary ardor shown by the graduates. 
So decided was the impulse thus given to the po¬ 
pular sentiment, that considerable apprehension 
was felt lest modem literature was to receive a 
disproportionate share of attention in the scheme 
of collegiate education.” 



After fifteen years passed in these liberal duties 
at Harvard, Mr. Ticknor, in 1835, resigned his 
professorship, and with his family paid a second 
visit to Europe. He passed three years there at 


♦ Lockhart’s Scott, ch, 41 


♦ January, 1850. 
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this time in England and the Continent; coUeot- 
ing books on Spanish literature, with the assist¬ 
ance of a scholar well known for his aid to 
American authors, DonPascualde Gayangos, Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Madrid. 

In 1840, after his return to America, com¬ 
pletely armed by his studies in Europe, the mental 
experience of his previous course of lectures, and 
with the rich resources of an unexampled collec¬ 
tion of Castilian literature in his library, Mr. 
Ticknor commenced his important work on 
Spanish literature. It had been his intention at 
first to prepare an edition of his lectures; but 
these he soon laid aside for his more comprehen¬ 
sive undertaking. 

The History of Spanish Literature was pub¬ 
lished in three volumes in 1849, in London and 
hTew York; being stereotyped under the author’s 
careful supervision at the Harvard University Press 
at Cambridge. The book at once took its position 
among scholars, and those best qualified to weigh 
its merits, on both sides of the Atlantic, as a stan¬ 
dard contribution to the history of literature—a 
department which from some neglect, or from the 
inherent difficulties of such themes, has secured 
comparatively few classic productions. Though 
Spain had received more attention in this way 
than some otlier countries in the works of Pou- 
terwek and Sismondi; yet from the partial at¬ 
tempts of these eminent writers, and from the 
hitherto unexplored fields of investigation now 
opened by Mr. Ticknor, the book of the latter 
was essentially a new production. The extent of 
its research was univercsally admired, and not less 
the extreme faithfulness with which the author 
had disclosed to the reader in the text and notes 
the exact means of information. There is cer¬ 
tainly no work of the kind winch surpasses this 
in diligent, conscientious research. The style was 
no less an indication of this faithful habit of 
mind. At once modest and dignified, and as¬ 
sociated with a sound judgment, it followed the 
subject without prejudice, or those affectations 
which are the besetting and almost inevitable sins 
of wi’iters on taste. 

Tlie History of Spanish Literature is divided 
by the author into three periods: from the first 
appearance of the present wiitten language, to 
the early part of the reign of the Emperor Char¬ 
les the ilfth, or from the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury to the beginning of the sixteenth; from the 
accession of the Austrian family to its extinction, 
to the end of the seventeenth century; and from 
the accession of the Bourbon family to the inva¬ 
sion of Bonaparte, or from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the early pail of the nine¬ 
teenth. To the first belong a valuable essay on 
the Origin of the Spanish Language; the early 
literature of the ballad, including the nationfil 
poems of the Oid, the chronicle, the romance, and 
the drama, topics all of curious Mstorioal as well 
as literary interest, opening many points of learned 
and philosophical investigation. The second 
period introduces us to the glories of the Casti¬ 
lian, the theatre of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
the novels of Oervant^ the historical and l^io 
schools—^with the varied development of a rich, 
fertile, original literature. The third is the 
broken age of decline under historic influences 
which are skilftdly traced. 


In addition to the research and display of cri¬ 
tical powers required in such a work, Mr. Ticknor 
had on his hands no inconsiderable care in transla¬ 
tion both in prose and poetry. Here his labors 
are acknowledged to be exact and felicitous. He 
renders a dramatic sketch or a ballad poem with 
elegance and spirit. 

In fine, to adopt the authority of a most com¬ 
petent judge of the whole matter, Mr, Prescott, 
“Mr. Ticknor’s history is conducted in a truly 
philosophical spirit. Instead of presenting a bar¬ 
ren record of books, which, like the catalogae of 
a gallery of paintings, is of comparatively little 
use to those who have not previously studied 
them, he illustrates the work by the personal his¬ 
tory of their authors, and this, again, by the 
history of the times in which they lived; afford¬ 
ing, by the reciprocal action of one and the other, 
a complete record of Spanish civilization, both 
social and intellectual. It would be difficult to 
find a work more thoroughly penetrated with the 
true Castilian spirit, or to which the general stu¬ 
dent, or the student of civil history, may refer to 
no less advantage than one who is simply inter¬ 
ested in the progress of letters.”* The History 
of Spimish Literature has been translated into 
Spanish and German. 

The literary productions of Mr. Ticknor, be¬ 
sides this work, have been few. In 1837 he 
edited The Itemaim of Nathaniel Appleton 
Smen^ with a Memoir of his Life; a tribute to 
the memory of an accomplished friend, of estima¬ 
ble character, who died the year previously at 
the early age of thirty-six, after he had given 
proofs of ability in several departments of literary 
efibrt.t Mr. Ticknor also published in 1825, in 
the Forth American Review, to which he was a 
contributor, a life of Lafayette, which, after being 
enlarged, passed through several editions in the 
United States and England, and was translated in 
France and Germany. Mr. Ticknor was also an 
early contributor to the Monthly Anthology. 

In his character and pursuits, he is in the best 
sense of the word a hberal scholar, freely render¬ 
ing his information to others, and assisting in the 
literary and benevolent or refined social move¬ 
ments of the day.J 

THE ATJTHOB’S key-note to SPiiNISH LETEEATirEB. 

There are two traits of the earliest Spanishrtftera- 
ture which are so separate and peculiar, that they 
must be noticed from the outset,—religious faith and 
knightly loyalty,—^traits which are hardly less ap¬ 
parent in the “ Partidas” of Alfonso the Wise, in the 
stories of Don John Manuel, in the loose wit of the 
Archpriest of Hita, and in the worldly wisdom of 
the Chancellor Ayala, than in the professedly de¬ 
vout poems of Berceo, and in the professedly chival- 


♦ North American Review, January, 1860, An admir^Ie 
analysis of the whole work. 

t N. A. Haven was born In Portsmonth, N. H., January 14, 
1790, of an eminent family in the state. He was educated at 
Harvard, studied law, became versed in history arid Hteiature, 
and appeared as an orator on several public occasions. In 1814 
he delivered a Fourth of July Oration at Portsmouth, the next 
year visited l^urope, and settled on hia return at Portsmouth. 
In 1810 be delivered a Phi Beta Kappa Address at Dartmouth. 
Between 1821 and 1826 he edited “^e Portsmouth Journal’* 
He delivored an oration at Portsmopili, May 21,1828, on the 
second Oentennial celebration of the Jaodlng' of the first settlers. 
He wrote on several phllanthroplo topics p^era which are in¬ 
cluded in the Bemalns. He died 4t Portsmouth, June 8,1820 
$ Men of the Time, 1862, 
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rous chronicles of the Cid and Feman Gonzalez. 
They are, therefore, from the earliest period, to be 
marked among the prominent features in Spanish 
literature. 

Nor should -we be surprised at this. The Spanish 
national character, as it has existed from ite first 
development down to our own dixys, was mainly 
formed in the earlier part of that solemn contest 
which began the moment the Moors landed beneath 
the rock of Gibraltar, and which cannot be said to 
have ended, until, in the time of Philip the Third, 
the last remnants of their unhappy race were 
emelly driven from the shores which their fathers, 
nine centuries before, had so unjustifiably invaded. 
During this contest, and especially during the two 
or three dark centuries when the earliest Spanish 
poetry appeared, nothing hut an invincible religious 
faith, and a no less invincible loyalty to their own 
princes, could have sustained the Christian Span¬ 
iards in tiieir disheartening struggle against their in¬ 
fidel oppressors. It was, therefore, a stern necessity 
which made these two high qualities elements of the 
Spanish national character,—a character all whose 
energies were for ages devoted to the one grand 
object of their prayers as Christians and their hopes 
as patriots, the expulsion of their hated invaders. 

But Castilian poetry was, from the first, to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree, an outpouring of the popular 
feeling and character. Tokens of religious submis¬ 
sion and knightly fidelity, akin to each other in their 
birth, and often relying on each other for strength 
in their trials, are, therefore, among its earliest at¬ 
tributes. We must not, then, be surpiised, if we 
hereafter find, that submission to the Church and 
loyalty to the king constantly break through the 
mass of Spanish literatore, and breathe their spirit 
fix>m nearly every portion of it,—not, indeed, with¬ 
out such changes in the mode of expression as the 
changed condition of the country in successive n^es 
demanded, but still always so strong in their origi¬ 
nal attributes as to show that they survive every 
convulsion of the state, and never cease to move on¬ 
ward by their first impulse. In truth, while their 
very early development leaves no doubt that they 
are national, their nationality makes it all but ine¬ 
vitable that they should become permanent. 

ffPAlOBH LOVE EALLAE—THE EOELAKOEBO OF PSDEO 
ELOEEB. 1594 

Her sister Miguela 
Once chid httle Jane, 

And the words that she spoke 
Gave a great deal of pain. 

** You went yesterday playing, 

A child like the rest; 

And now you come out, 

More than other girls dressed. 

" You take pleasure in sighs. 

In sad music delight; 

With the dawning yon rise, 

Yet sit up half the night. 

" When you take up your work. 

You look vacant and stare. 

And gaze on your sampler, 

But miss the stitch there. 

“You fre in love, people say, 

Your actions all show it 
l^ew ways we shall have. 

When mother shall know it. 

“She *11 nail up the windows, 

And lock up the door; 

Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more. 


“ Old aunt will be sent 
To take us to mass. 

And stop all our talk 
With the girls as we pass. 

“ And when we walk out. 

She will bid our old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what our eyes do. 

“ And mark who goes by, 

If I peep through the blind. 

And be sure and detect us 
In looking behind. 

“ Thus for your idle follies 
Must I suffer too, 

And, though nothing Fve done, 

Be punished like you.” 

“ O, sister Miguela, 

Your chiding pray spare;— 

That Tve troubles you guess. 

But not what they are. 

“ Young Pedro it is, 

Old Juan’s fair youth; 

But he’s gone to the wars, 

And where is his truth ? 

“ I loved him sincerely, 

I loved all he said; 

But I fear he is fickle, 

I fear he is fled! 

“ He is gone of free choice, 

Without summons or cMl, 

And *tis foolish to love him, 

Or like him at all.” 

“ Kay, rather do thou 
To God pray above. 

Lest Pedro return, 

And again you should love,” 

Said Miguela in jest, 

Ab she answered poor Jane; 

“ For when love has been bonght 
At cost of such pain, 

“ What hope is there, sister, 

Unless the soul part, 

That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart ? 

“ Your years will increase. 

But so win your pains. 

And this you may learn 

From the proveib’s old strains;— 

“ * If, when but a child, 

Love’s power you own, 

Pray, what will you do 
When you older are grown ? ’ ” 

HYMN Otr THE ASCENSION—FROM THE SPAHlSn OP LtTlS DB 

, LEON. 

And dost thou, holy Shepherd, leave, 

Thine nnprotected flock alone, 

Here, in this darksome vale, to grieve, 

While thou asceud'st thy glorious throne! 

O, where can they their hopes now turn, 

Who never lived but on thy love ? 

Where rest the hearts for thee that bum. 

When thou art lost in light above? 

How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn, in vain, thy smile to see ? 

What can they hear save mortal woes, 

Who lose thy voice’s melody ? 
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And who shall lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ocean’s might ? 

Who hush the winds by his command ? 

Who guide us through this starless night ? 

For Thou art gone!—^that cloud so bright, 

That bears thee from our love away, 

Springs upward through the dazzling light, 

And leaves ns here to weep and pray! 

DON- Qinxom 

This honor, if we may trust the uniform testimony 
of two centuries, belongs, beyond question, to his 
Don Quixote,—the work which, above all others, 
not merely of his own age, but of all modern times, 
beam most deeply the impression of the national 
character it represents, and has, therefore, in return, 
enjoyed a degree and extent of national favor never 
granted to any other. W'hen Cervantes began to 
write it is wholly uncertain. For twenty years pre¬ 
ceding the appearance of the First Part he printed 
nothing; and the little we know of him, during that 
long and dreary period of his life, shows only how 
he obtained a hard subsistence for himself and his 
family by common business agencies, which, we 
have reason to suppose, were generally of trifling im¬ 
portance, and which, we are sure, were sometimes 
distressing in their consequences. The tradition, 
therefore, of his persecutions in La Mancha, and his 
own averment that the Don Quixote was begun in 
a prison, are all the hints we have received concern¬ 
ing the circumstances under which it was first ima¬ 
gined; and that such circumstances should have 
tended to such a result is a striking fact in the his¬ 
tory, not only of Cervantes, but of the human mind, 
and shows how different was his temperament from 
that commonly found in men of genius. 

Bds purpose in writing Don Quixote has some¬ 
times been enlarged by the ingenuity of a refined 
criticism, until it has been made to embrace the 
whole of the endless contrast between the poetical 
and the prosaic in our natures,—^between heroism 
and generosity on one side, as if they wore mere il¬ 
lusions, and a cold selfishness on the other, as if it 
were the truth and reality of life. But this is a 
metaphysical conclusion drawn from views of the 
work at once imperfect and exaggerated; a conclu¬ 
sion contrary to the spirit of the nge, which was 
not given to a satire so philosophical and generaliz¬ 
ing, and contrary to the character of Cervantes him¬ 
self, as we follow it from the time when he first be¬ 
came a soldier, through all his trials in Algiers, and 
down to the moment when his warm and trusting 
heart dictated the Dedication of PersUes and Sigis- 
muuda’' to the Count de Lemos. His whole spirit, 
indeed, seems rather to have been filled with a cheer¬ 
ful confidence in human virtue, and his whole bear¬ 
ing in life seems to have been a contradiction to that 
discouraging and saddening scorn for whatever is 
elevated and generous, which such an interpretation 
of the Don Quixote necessarily implies. 

ETor does he liimself permit us to give to his ro¬ 
mance any such secret meaning: for, at the very 
beginning of the work, he announces it to be his sole 
urpose to break down the vogue and authority of 
ooks of chivalry, and at the end of the whole, ho 
declares anew, in his own person, that “ he hud no 
other desire than to render abhorred of men the 
false and absurd stories contained in books of chi¬ 
valry;” exulting in his success, as an achievement 
of no small moment. And such, in fact, it was; for 
we have abundant proof that the fanaticism for 
these romances was so great in Spain, during the 
sixteenth century, as to have become matter of 
:ilarm to the more judicious. Many of the distin- 


gmshed contemporary authors speak of its mischiefs, 
and among the rest the venerable Luis de Granada, 
and Malon de Chaide, who wrote the eloquent “ Con¬ 
version of Mary Magdalen.” Guevara, the learned 
and fortunate corn-tier of Charles the Fifth, declares 
thatmen did read nothing in his time hut such 
shameful books as ‘Amadis de Gaula,’ ‘Tiistan,’ 
‘ Primaleon,’ and the like; the acute author of the 
“Dialogue on Languages,” says that “ the ten years 
he passed at court he wasted in studying ‘ Flori- 
sando,* ‘ Lisuarte,’ ‘ The Kuight of the Gross,’ and 
other such booii, more than he can name;” and 
from different sources we know, what, indeed, we 
may gather from Cervantes himself, that many who 
read these fictions took them for true histories. At 
last, they were deemed so noxious, that, in 1553, 
they were prohibited by law from being printed or 
sold in the American colonies, and in 1655 the same 
prohibition, and even the burning of all copies of 
them extant in Spain itself, was earnestly asked for 
by the Cortes. The evil, in fact, had become formi¬ 
dable, and the wise began to see it. 

To destroy a passion that had struck its roots so 
deeply in the character of all classes of men, to 
break up the only reading which at that time could 
be considered widely popular and fashioimble, was 
certainly a bold undertaking, and one that marks 
anything rather tha^i a scornful or broken spirit, or 
a want of faith in what is most to be valued in our 
common nature. The great wonder is, that Cervan¬ 
tes succeeded. But that he did there is no question. 
Ho book of chivalry was written after the appear¬ 
ance of Don Quixote, in 1605; and from the same date, 
even those already enjoying the greatest favor ceased, 
with one or two unimportant exceptions, to be re¬ 
printed ; so that, from that time to the present, they 
have been constantly disappearing, until they are 
now among the rarest of literary curiosities;—a 
solitary instance of the power of genius to destroy, 
by a single well-timed blow, an entire department, 
and that, too, a flourishing and favored one, in the 
literature of a great and proud nation. 

The general plan Cervantes adopted to accomplish 
this object, without, perhaps, foreseeing its whole 
course, and still less all its results, was simple as well 
as original In 1006, he published the First Part of 
! Don Quixote, in which a country gentleman of La 
I Mancha—full of genuine Castilian honor a-id enthu- 
I siasm, gentle and dignified in his character, trusted 
by his friends, and loved by his dependant^ is re¬ 
presented as so completely crazed by long reading 
the most famous books of chivahy, that he believes 
them to be true, and feels himself called on to be¬ 
come the impossible knight-errant they describe,— 
nay, actually goes forth into the world to defend the 
oppressed and avenge the injured, like the heroes of 
his romances. 

To complete his chivalrous equipment—^which he 
had begun by fitting up for himself a suit of armor 
strange to his century—^he took an esquire out of his 
neighborhood; a middle-aged peasant, ignorant and 
credulous to excess, but of great good-nature; a 
glutton and a liar; selfish and gross, yet attached to 
his master; shrewd enough occasionally to see the 
folly of their position, but always amu^g, and 
sometimes mischievous, in his interpretations of it 
These two sally forth from their native village in 
search of adventures, of which the excited imi^ina- 
tion of the knight, turning windmills into giants, 
solitary inns into castles, and gafiey-elaves into op¬ 
pressed gentlemen, finds abundauoe, wherever he 
goes; while the esquire traushites them all into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable simplicity, 
quite unconscious of its own huinor, and rendered the 
more striking by its contrast with the lofty and 
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conrteoTis dignity and magnificent illnsions of the 
superior personage. There could, of course, he but 
one consistent termination of adventures like these. 
The knight and his esquire suffer a series of ridi« 
culous discomfitures, and are at last brought home 
like madmen, to tlieir native village, where Cervan¬ 
tes leaves them, with an intimation that the story 
of their adventures is by no means ended. * * 
This latter half of Don Quixote is a contradiction of 
the proverb Cervantes cites ia it,—^that second parts 
were never yet good for much. It is, in fact, better 
than the first. It shows more freedom and vigor; 
and if the caricature is sometimes pushed to the 
very verge of what is permitted, the invention, the 
style of thought, and, indeed, the materials through¬ 
out, are richer, and the finish is more exact. The 
character of Samson Carrasco, for instance, is a very 
happy, though somewhat bold, addition to the origi¬ 
nal persons of the drama; and the adventures at the 
castle of the duke and duchess, where Don Quixote 
is fooled to the top of Ms hent; the managements of 
Sancho ns governor of his island; the visions and 
dreams of the cave of ilontesinos; the scenes with 
Roque Guinart, the freebooter, and with Gines de 
Passamonte, the galley-slave and puppet-show man; 
together with the mock-heroic hospitalities of Don 
Antonio Moreno at Dareelona, and the final defeat 
of the knight there, are all admirable. In truth, 
every thing in this Second Part, especially its general 
outline and tone, show that tune and a degi’ee of 
success he had not before known, had ripened and 
perfected the strong manly sense and sure insight 
Into human nature which are visible everywhere in 
the works of Cervantes, and which here become a 
part, as it were, of his peculiar genius, whose 
foundations had been laid, dark and deep, amidst 
the trials and sufferings of his various life. 

But throughout both parts, Cervantes shows the 
impulses and instincts of an original power with 
most distinctness in his development of the charac¬ 
ters of Don Quixote and Sancho; characters in 
whose contrast and opposition is hidden the full 
spirit of his peculiar humor, and no small part of 
what is most characteristic of the entire fiction. 
They are his prominent personages. He delights, 
therefore, to have them as much as postihle in the 
front of his scene. They grow visibly upon his 
favor as he advances, and the fondness of his liking 
for them makes him constantly produce them in 
lights and relations as little foreseen by himself as 
they are by his readers. The knight, who seems to 
have been originally intended for a parody of the 
Amadis, becomes gradually a detached, separate, 
and wholly independent personage, into whom is in¬ 
fused so much of a generous and elevated nature, 
such gentleness and delicacy, such a pure sense of 
honor, and such a warm love for whatever is noble 
and good, that we feel almost the same attachment 
to him that the barber and the curate did, and are 
almost as ready as his family was to mourn over his 
death. 

The case of Sancho is again very similar, and per¬ 
haps in some respects stronger. At first, be is in¬ 
troduced as the opposite of Don Quixote, and used 
merely to bring out his master’s peculiarities in a 
more striking relief It is not until we have gone 
through nearly half of the First Part that he utters 
one of those proverbs which form afterwards the 
staple of his conversation and humor; and it is not 
till the opening of the Second Part, and, indeed, not 
till he comes forth, in all his mingled shrewdness 
and credulity, as governor of Barataria, that his 
character is quite developed and, completed to the 
full measure of its grotesque, yet congruous propor¬ 
tions. 


Cervantes, in truth, came at last, to love these 
creations of Ms marvellous power, as if they were 
real, familiar personages, and to speak of them and 
treat them with an e.iriiestuess and interest that 
tend much to the illusion of his readeis. Both Don 
Quixote and Sancho are thus brought before us, like 
such living realities, that at this moment, the figures 
of the crazed, gaunt, dignified knight, and of his 
round, selfish, and most amusing esquire, dwell 
bodied forth in the imaginations of more, among all 
conditions of men throughout Christendom, than any 
other of the creations of human talent. The great¬ 
est of the great poets—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton—^have no doubt risen to loftier heights, and 
placed themselves in more imposing relations with 
the noblest attributes of our nature; but Cervantes 
—always writing under the unchecked impulse of 
his own genius, and instinctively concentrating in his 
fiction whatever was peculiar to the chai-acter of his 
nation—^has shown himself of kindred to all times 
and all lands; to the humblest degrees of cultiva¬ 
tion as well as to the highest; and has thus, beyond 
aU other writers, received in return a tribute of 
sympathy and admiration from the universal spirit 
of humanity. * * ^ The romance, however, 
which he threw so carelessly fi*om him, and which, 
I am persuaded, he regarded rather as a bold effort 
to break up the absurd taste of Ms time for the 
fancies of chivahy than as any thing of more serious 
import, has been established by an uninterrupted, 
and, it may be said, an unquestioned, success ever 
since, both as the oldest classical specimen of ro¬ 
mantic fiction, and as one of the most remaikable 
monuments of modern genius. But tliougli this may 
be enough to fill the measure of human fame and 
glory, it is not all to which Cervantes is entitled; 
for, if we would do him the justice that would have 
been dearest to his own spirit, and even if we would 
ourselves fully compreliend and enjoy the whole 
of his Don Quixote, we should, as we read it, hear 
in mind, that this delightful romance was not the 
result of a youthful exuberance of feeling and a 
bappy external condition, nor composed in bis best 
years, when the spirits of its author were light and 
his hopes high; but that—with all its unquenchable 
and irresistible humor, with its bright views of the 
world, and his cheerful trust in goodness and virtue 
—^it was written in his old age, at the conclusion of 
a life nearly every step of which had been marked 
with disiippointed expectations, disheartening strug¬ 
gles, and sore calamities; that he began it in a pri¬ 
son, and that it was finished when he felt the hand 
of death pressing heavy and cold upon his heart. 
If this he remembered as we read, we may feel, as 
we ought to feel, wlmt admiration and reverence are 
due, not only to the living power of Don Quixote, 
but to the character and genius of Cervantes;—if 
it be forgotten or underrated, we shall fail in regard 
to both. 

LA LAMA mjBNDB OP CALDERON". 

" The Fairy Lady,” is another of Calderon’s dra¬ 
mas that is full of life, spirit, and ingenuity. Its 
scene is laid on the day of the baptism of Prince 
Balthasar, heir-apparent of Philip the Foui-th, which, 
as we know, occun’ed on the 4th of November, 
1629; and the piece itself was, therefore, probably 
written and acted soon afterwards. If we may 
judge by the number of times Calderon compla¬ 
cently refers to it, we cannot doubt that it was a 
favonte with Mm; and if we judge by its intiinsio 
merits, we may be sure it was a favorite with the 
public. 

Dona Angola, the heroine of the intrigue, a widow, 
young, beautiful, and rich, lives at Madrid, in the 
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house of her brothers; but, from circtnustances 
(io .iiiected with her aifaira, her life there is so retired, 
that nothing is known of it abroad. Don Manuel, a 
friend, arrives in the city to visit one of these bro¬ 
thers; and, as he approaches the house, a lady 
strictly veiled stops him in the street, and conjures 
him, if he be a cavalier of honor, to prevent her 
from being further pursued by a gentleman already 
close behind. This lady is Dona Angela, and the 
gentleman is her brother, Don Luis, who is pursuing 
her only because he observes that she carefully con¬ 
ceals herself from hinu The two cavaliers not 
being acquainted with each other,—for Don Manuel 
had come to visit the other brother,—a dispute is 
easily excited, and a duel follows, which is inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of this other brother, and an 
exjdanation of his friendship for Don Manuel. 

Don Manuel is now brought home, and established 
in the house of the two cavaliers, with all the cour¬ 
tesy due to a distinguished guest. His apartments, 
however, are connected with those of Dona Angela 
by a secret door, known only to herself and her con¬ 
fidential maid; and finding she is thus une^ectedly 
brought near a person who has risked his life to 
save her, she determines to put herself into a myste¬ 
rious communication with him. 

But Dona* Angela is young and thoughtless. When 
she enters the stranger’s apartment, she is tempted to 
be mischievous, and leaves behind marks of her wild 
humor that are not to be mistaken. The servant of 
Don Manuel thinks it is an evil spirit, or at best a 
fah*y, that plays such fantastic tricks; disturbing the 
private papers of his master, leaving notes on his 
table, throwing the furniture of the room into con¬ 
fusion, and—^from an accident—once jostling its oc¬ 
cupants in the dark. At last, the master himself is 
confounded ; and though he once catches a glimpse 
of the mischievous lady, as she escapes into her own 
part of the house, he Icnows not what to make of 
the apparition. He says:— 

She glided like a spiut, and her light 
Bid all fantastic seem. But still her form 
Was human: I touched and felt its substance, 

And she had mortal fears, and, woman-llke, 

Shrunk back again with dainty modesty. 

At last, like an illusion, all dissolved, 

And, like a phantasm, melted quite away 
If, then, to my conioctures I give rein. 

By heaven above, 1 neither know nor guess 
What I must doubt or what I may believe. 

But the tricksy hidy, who has fairly frolicked herself 
in love with the handsome young cavalier, is tempted 
too far by her brilliant successes, and, being at last 
detected m the presence of her astonished brothers, 
the intrigue, which is one of the most complicated 
and gay to be found on any tJieatre, ends with an 
explanation of her fairy humors and her marriage 
with Don Manuel. 

WILLIAM H. PEBSCOTT. 

William Hioklusto Pbesoott, the historian, is 
the son of William Prescott, a distinguished jurist, 
who died at Boston in 1844, and the grandson of 
Colonel WiUiam Prescott, who commanded at 
Bunker Hill on the memorable 17th of June, 
1775. The father of Mr. Prescott, who was one 
of the wisest and best as well as one of the ablest 
men that How England has produced, was a na¬ 
tive of Pepperell in Massachusetts^ but lived in 
Salem from 1789 to 1808; and there the Histo¬ 
rian was bom, May 4, 1796; his mother being 
the daughter of Thomas Hickling, who for nearly 
half a century held Washington’s commission as 
Consul at St, Michael’s. But Mr. Prescott’s fami- 
having removed to Boston when he was hard- 


1 ly twelve years old, his literary training was 
j chiefly in that city and in Cambridge, where he 
was graduated in 1814 with honors suited to the 
I classical tastes he had cultivated with much more 
' than common success, both during his Dniversity 
. course and earlier. 

; His original intention was, to devote himself to 
j the profession which his father’s eminence had 
1 naturally made attractive to him. But, just as 
, he was closing his academical career in Harvard 
College, an accident deprived him instantly of the 
use of one eye; and the other, after much suffer¬ 
ing, became so enfeebled and impaired, that it 
was soon plain that he could devote himself to 
no course of life in which his occupations would 
not be controlled more or less by the results of 
this infii-mity. He struggled against it, however, 

' as well as he might. Two years he spent in tra¬ 
velling through England, Prance, and Italy, and 
in endeavors to procure alleviations for his mis¬ 
fortune from the great oculists of London and Pa¬ 
ris ; but it was all in vain. His general health, 
indeed, was strengthened and his character deve¬ 
loped by it; but the infirmity from which he 
sought relief was beyond the reach of remedies, 
and had been so, no doubt, from the first. 

Soon after his return home, therefore, he look¬ 
ed round to see what course was still open to 
him for that active period of life on whose thres¬ 
hold he then stood; and with a deliberation of 
purpose rare in one so young, he determined to 
become a historian. But first he went through 
a careful course of intellectual discipline -in the 
classics of antiquity which had always been bis 
favorite study, and in the literatures of Prance, 
Italy, and Spain, which followed them in natural 
sequence. To this task, he devoted, on a well 
considered plan, ten years; and, except that he 
often suffered severely from inflaramatihns o: the 
debilitated organ of sight, and that his reading 
and studies of all kinds were carried on to much 
disadvantage from the necessity of using the eyes 
of othei*s r.ather than his own, they were years of 
great happiness to him. His industry never flag¬ 
ged ; his courage never faltered; his spirits, buoy¬ 
ant by nature, never sank under the burdens 
imposed upon them. It was the period when he 
laid deep and sure the foundations of his coming 
success. 

His next task was to choose a subject. In this, 
he was eminently.fortunate. Sixty years had just 
elapsed since, in 1769, Dr. Robertson had succeed¬ 
ed in fastening the attention of the world on the 
reign of Charles V., when the power of Spain was 
greater than it ever was before or than it has 
ever been since, and when that wide European 
system was consolidated, which was first broken 
up by Buonaparte and which Buonaparte’s con¬ 
querors ha's^e so imperfectly reconstructed. But 
Robertson did not go far enough back in the an¬ 
nals of Spain to make his work all that it should 
have been. The central point in the history of 
modern Spain is the capture of Grenada, and he 
should have embraced it in the plan of a work 
intended to present that country in its entrance 
upon the grand theatre of Etiropeaif affaim. AU 
before that decisive epoch, for eight centuries, had 
been, as it were, preparation ^ all'that fha^ hap^ 
pened since, for four, oentmies^ has been results 
and ' Th»a'power/*/whioL had be^ 
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created by the Moorish wars, and which had been 
exclusively concentrated upon them for so long a 
period, was then first let loose upon the rest of 
Europe, while, almost at the same moment, the 
discovery of America and its boundless wealth 
came in to give that power a life and efiiciency 
which it never before possessed, and which, be¬ 
yond the Pyrenees, had hardly been suspected or 
thought of; turning all the gentlemen of Spain 
into soldiers and sending them forth upon adven¬ 
ture to fight wherever the spirit of loyalty might 
call them, either for the glory cf their monarchs 
or for the advancement of the Catholic faith. 
Robertson, indeed, in his elaborate and philoso¬ 
phical introduction to his history,has endeavored 
to supply this deficiency in his plan; but that 
Essay, a noble portico to his work, is rather an 
account of the state of things in the rest of Eu¬ 
rope, out of which grew -what is most distinctive 
in the character of more recent times,than an ex¬ 
planation of the previous condition of Spain itself, 
on which Charles Y. established his vast power, 
and on whose basis Philip II. endeavored to build 
np an empire wider than the Roman, because it 
was to embrace the hTew World as well as the 
Old. 

Mi\ Prescott,no doubt, perceived this, and chose 
for the subject of his fi^^t work. The Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; the grand consolidation 
of Spain into one compact monarchy; the final 
overtlirow of Moslem power in Western Europe, 
and the discovery of America and its wealth. It 
was a noble subject, imposing in each of its greater 
divisions, and interesting alike to both hemi¬ 
spheres. With what ability he treated it,is known 
on the other side of the Atlantic no less than on 
this, for the original work, which after nearly ten 
years of faithful labor upon it first appeared in 
1838, has not only been printed and reprinted in 
the United States, in England and France, but has 
been translated into Spanish, Italian, and German, 



and is familiar, as one of the world’s classics, 
wherever histoiy is studied. 

, On looking again for a subject, Mr. Prescott 


may have been anew partly influenced by the im¬ 
perfect success of Dr. Robertson, and partly or 
chiefly by the direction given already to his own 
inquiries in that portion of his Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella which relates to America. At any rate, 
Robertson’s History of America, published in 
1TY7, is entirely unequal to the claims it makes. 
Simancas was closed to him, and the admirable 
collection at the Lonjaof Seville was not yet ima¬ 
gined, so that he had not the materials needful 
for his task; besides which his plan was not only 
too vast, but, in its separate parts, was ill propor¬ 
tioned and ill-adjusted. The great resnlhi, how¬ 
ever, upon Spain, and indeed upon all Europe, of 
the conqueste on the American continent made 
by Spanish adventurers, follow, by an almost in¬ 
evitable succession, accounts such as Mr. Prescott 
had already given of its discovery. He there¬ 
fore naturally turned his thoughts in this direc¬ 
tion, and skilfully confining his labors to the two 
portions of the newly discovered countries 
that had the most influence on the fates and for¬ 
tunes of Spain and of Europe,instead of extending 
them as Robertson had done over the whole of 
FTorth and South America, he gave the world 
successively his Conquest of Mexico in 1843 and 
his Conquest of Peru in 1847. Both of these 
works are written largely from manuscript mate¬ 
rials obtained in Spain. The first, from the very 
nature of its subject, is the most effective and po¬ 
pular, comprehending that marvellous series of 
militaiy adventures, which read more like a 
cruel romance than the results of sober his¬ 
tory ; while the last, so full of philosophy in its 
accounts of the early traditions of Peru, and so 
full of wisdom in its explanation of the healing 
government of Gasca, is no less important for its 
teachings to the world. Both are written in Mr. 
Prescott’s most attractive and brilliant style, and 
were followed by the amplest and most honorable 
success alike in Europe and America, and in their 
translations made on both sides of liie Atlantic, 
and especially in Mexico, where two have ap¬ 
peared. 

Mr. Prescott had now shown how the military 
power of Spain, which had been developed in a 
manner so extraordinary by the Moorish wars, 
had begun to spread its victories over Europe and 
America; and how the wealth found in its golden 
colonies was sustaining further and wider con¬ 
quests that were soon destined to disturb aU 
Christendom. We almost regret, therefore, that 
he had not continued the History of Spain and 
her foreign wars and conquests from the point 
where he left them at the end of the reign of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella. Certainly, on one side, tliis 
is the view that immediately presents itself; for 
the work of Robertson on Charles Y., imporiant 
as it has been, cannot, we conceive, be regarded 
as the final i^ecordof the great and stirring period 
it embraces; so imperfect is his knowledge of the 
deep and complicated movements in Gennany 
that belong to it, and so much is he wanting in a 
clear comprehension of Spain and of the Spanish 
character at the time they were becoming pre¬ 
ponderant in Europe, Mr. Prescott, we are per¬ 
suaded, would have treated this most attractive 
subject with the hand of a master, and so have 
rendered a new service to the History of 
World at one of the turning points in its desti- 
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nies. But it is understood that he has modestly 
decided otherwise, and that leaving Dr. Robert¬ 
son in undisputed possession of the reign of 
Charles Y., he is about to give the public the 
History of Philip II. 

Here, no doubt, he has a field both ample and 
free; for, saving the slight history of Dr. Wat¬ 
son, which, since 1777, when it was published, 
ha^ been good-naturedly received by the world 
as an account of the times of Philip II., Mr. Pres¬ 
cott will find no work on the subject worth nam¬ 
ing, either in Spain or out of it. And yet such 
a subject might well have claimed, long since, the 
most earnest efforts of the highest talent. At 
home—^in Spain we mean—^its details are full of in¬ 
terest and of grave teachings. They begin with 
the solemn farce of the Cloister life of Ohai-les V. 
by which aU the elder historians have been duped, 
but which, thanks to Mr. Stirling, M. Mignet, and 
M. G-achard, can now be placed where it belongs 
and be eshibited as what it really was. Hext, we 
have the dark death of the miserable and unwor¬ 
thy Don Carlos, of which his father may never 
be convicted, but from which he never can be 
absolved ; and which after being turned into 
poetry by Schiller and so many others, among 
whom Lord John Russell should not have per¬ 
mitted himself to be placed, ought at last to be 
reduced to the plain prose of exact history. Later, 
we have the murder of Escovedo and the conse¬ 
quent shameful persecution of that brilliant ad¬ 
venturer, Antonio Perez, which Mignet again has 
set in its true light, as the heartless work of Phi¬ 
lip, in order to conceal his own hand in a murder 
committed by his own orders. And above all 
and everywhere on the soil of Spain, or wher¬ 
ever Spanish power reached, we have the Inqui¬ 
sition and the Church stretching up like a black 
cloud between heaven and earth,and casting their 
blight over even the patriotism and loyalty of the 
Spanish people; allying their love of country to 
bigotry, and making their devotion to despotism, 
as it were, a part of their religious humility. All 
this, too, ha-} never been explained as it ought to 
be, nor made the solemn warning to the world, 
which, in Mr. Prescott’s hands, it will assuredly 
become. 

Abroad, out of Spain, his subject is yet more 
striking. It embraces all Europe and its interests. 
The old wars against the Moors come np again; 
the siege of Malta; the cruel contest in the Al- 
puxarras; but, above all, Don John of Au'^tria, 
the most romantic of military captains, and his 
victory at Lepaiito, by which the hated Moslem 
was, for the second time, driven back from West¬ 
ern Europe by Spanish valor and enthusiasm;— 
how they rise before ns, as if they belonged to 
the earlier period of Spanish history, and connect 
us with its heroic adventures. Then, to coun¬ 
terbalance them, come the conquest of Portugal, 
which, when Don Sebastian had mysterious¬ 
ly perished in Africa, fell an eiisy prey to his 
crafty cousin: the troubles with Prance in the 
days of the three last Hennes, and during the 
struggles of French Prote-^tantism, not forget¬ 
ting the battle of St. Quentin, where a character¬ 
istic vow of Philip, breathed perhaps in personal 
fear, built the no less charaoteristio E^acurial; the 
ruinous war of the ITetherlands ending with their 
loss; and the strange relations with England, 


both when Philip reigned there with Mary, and 
when in the time of Elizabeth he undertook that 
bold conquest of the island which would have 
added the possession of ISTorth to that of South 
America—aye, and perhaps even that of all India 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Each of these 
subjects, we mean to say, is worthy of the highest 
historical talent, while all taken together and kept 
in their respective positions and proportions by 
the wary, indexible, and unscrupulous genius of 
Philip himself—^always in the foreground of his 
own affairs—^always the master-spirit, whatever 
is done or proposed—and always carefully adjust¬ 
ing his projects into the vast framework of his 
own ambition to establish an Universal Monarchy, 
whose seat should be in the South of Europe, and 
whose foundations should be laid in the Faith of 
the Church of Rome;—these grand materials, 
thus grouped together, constitute a subject for 
history which the great masters of ancient or 
of modern times might well envy to Mr. Pres¬ 
cott. That it will—even more than anything he 
has yet done—^insure ‘him a place at their side, 
we do not doubt. 

Since the appearance of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1888, literary bodies, at home and abroad, have 
showered on Mr. Prescott their higher honors; 
beginning with Columbia College in Hew York, 
which gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
184:0, and ending, so far as we have observed, 
with a similar degree from the ancient Universi¬ 
ty of Oxford in 1830; when, on a visit to Eng¬ 
land, he was received in a manner the most flat¬ 
tering by whatever is most distinguished in so¬ 
ciety and letters. In this interval, however (we 
think it was in 1845), he received the yet higher 
distinction of being elected a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the class of Moral and Political Philosophy 
in the French Institute, as successor to Navar- 
rete, the Spanish historian. The vacancy was 
certainly well and appropriately filled. 

Except his great hi'^torical works, we believe 
that Mr. Prescott has publi'^hed only a volume of 
Miscellanies, chiefly reviews from the Horth Ame¬ 
rican, which appeared first in 1845, and ha? since 
been reprinted botn in England and the United 
States.* 

TEDB BBTtntN OF OOLiniBVS AFTBB HIS FTBST VOTAGK—^PEOSC 
THB mSTOHY OF FEBDINAND AND ISAB&I.LA. 

In the spring of 1498, while the court was still 
at Barcelona, letters were received from Christopher 
Columbus, announcing his return to Spain, and the 
successful achievement of his great enterprise, by the 
discovery of land beyond the western ocean. The 
delight and astonishment, raise ! by this intelligence, 
were proportioned to the skepticism with which his 
project had been originally viewed. The sovereigns 
were now filled with a natural impatience to ascer¬ 
tain the extent and other particulars of the important 
discovery: and they transmitted instant instructions 
to the admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he 
should have matle the preliminary arrangements for 
the farther prosecution of his enterprise. 

The great navigator had succeeded as is wML 
known, after a voyage the natural difficult!^ of 
which had been much augmented by^ the di8t™t 
and mutinous spirit of his followers, in descrying 


* “Wq are indebted for ibis mensioh totibe pen of Mr. George 
Tioknor. 
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land on Fiiday, the 12th of October, 1492. After 
some months spent in exploring the delightful re¬ 
gions, now for the first time thrown open to the eyes 
of a European, he embarked in the month of Janu¬ 
ary, 1493, for Spain. One of his vessels had pre¬ 
viously foundered, and another had deserted him; 
so that he was left alone to retrace his course across 
the Atlantic. After a most tempestuous voyage, he 
was compelled to take shelter in the Tagus, sorely 
against his inclination. He experienced, however, 
the most honorable reception from the Portuguese 
monarch, John the Second, who did ample justice to 
the great qualities of Columbus, although he had 
failed to profit by them. After a brief delay, the 
admiral resumed his voyage, and crossing the bar 
of Saltes entered the h4U*bor of Palos about noon, 
ou the 16th of March, 1493, being exactly seven 
months and eleven days since his depaiture from 
that port. 

Great was the agitation in the little community 
of Palos, as they beheld the well-known vessel of 
the admiral reentering their harbor. Their de¬ 
sponding imaginations had long since consigned him 
to a watery grave ; for, in addition to the prelerua- 
tnral horrors which hung over the voyage, they had 
experienced the most stormy and disastrous winter 
within the recollection of the oldest mariners. 
Most of them had relatives or frie.i'ls on board. 
They thronged immediately to the shore, to assure 
themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their 
return. "WTien they belield their faces once more, 
and saw them accompanied by tlie numerous evi¬ 
dences which they brought back of the success of 
the expedition, they burst forth in acedamations of 
joy and gratulation. They awaited the landi'jg of 
Columbus, when the whole population of the place 
accompanied him and his crew to the principal 
ohm*eh, where solemn thanksgivings were ofiered up 
for their return; while every hoU in the village sent 
forth a joyous peal in honor of the glorious event. 
The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself 
before the sovereigns, to protract his stay long at 
Palos. He took with him on his journey specimens 
of the multifarious products of the newly discovered 
regions. He was accompanied by several of Uie 
native islandei-s, arrayed in their simple barbaric 
costume, and decorated, as he passed through the 
principal cities, with collars, bracelets, and other 
ornaments of gold, rudely fashioned; he exhibited 
also considerable quantities of the same metal in 
dust, or in crude masses, numerous vegetable 
exotics, possessed of aromatic or medicinal virtue, 
and several kinds of quadrupeds unknown in Europe, 
and birds, whose varieties of gaudy plumage gave a 
brilliant effect to the pageant The admirars 
progress through the country was everywhere im¬ 
peded by the multitudes thronging forth to gaze at 
the extraordinary spectacle, and tlie more extraor¬ 
dinary man, who, in the emphatic language of that 
time, which has now lost its force from its familiarity, 
first revealed the existence of a “ 5ew World.” As 
he passed through the busy, populous city of Seville, 
every window, balcony, and housetop, which could 
afford a glimpse of him, is described to have been 
ci'owded with spectators. It was the middle of 
Apiil before Columbus reached Barcelona. The 
nobility and cavaliers in attendance on the court, 
together with the authorities of the city, came to 
the gates to receive him, and escorted him to the 
royM presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
seated, with their son, Prince John, under a superb 
canopy of state, awaiting his arrival On his ap¬ 
proach, they rose from their seats, and extending 
their hands to him to salute, caused him to be seated 
before them. These were unprecedented marks of 


condescension to a person of Columbuses rank, in the 
haughty and ceremonious court of Castile. It was, 
indeed, the proudest moment in the life of Columbus. 
He had fully established the truth of his long-eon- 
tested theory, in the face of argument, sophistiy, 
sneer, skepticism, and contempt. He had achieved 
this, not by chance, but bjr calculation, supported 
through the most ailverse circumstances by consum¬ 
mate conduct. The honors paid him, which had 
hitherto been reserved only for rank, or fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the blood and tears of 
thousands, were, in his case, a homage to intellectual 
power, successfully exerted in behalf of the noblest 
mterests of humanity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested 
from Columbus a recital of his adventures. His 
manner was sedate and dignified, but warmed by 
the glow of natural enthusiasm. He enumerated 
the several islands which he had visited, expatiated 
on the temperate character of the climate, and the 
capacitor of the soil for every variety of agricultural 

E roduction, appealing to the samples imported by 
iin, as evidence of their natural fruitfulness. He 
dwelt more at large on the precious metals to be 
found in these islands, which he inferred, less from 
the specimens actually obtained, than from the uni¬ 
form testimony of the natives to their abundance in 
the unexplored regions of the intenor. Lastly, he 
pointed out the wide scope afforded to Christian 
ze il, in the illumination of a race of men, whose 
minds, far from being wedded to any system of ido¬ 
latry, were prepared by their extreme simplicity for 
the reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. 
The last consideration touched Isabolla^s heart most 
sensibly; and the whole audience, kindled with va¬ 
rious emotions by the speaker’s eloquence, filled up 
the pei’spective with the goi’goous coloring of their 
own fancies, as ambition or avarice, or devotional 
feeling predominated in their bosoms. When Co¬ 
lumbus ceased, the king and queen, together with 
all present, prostrated tliemselves on their knees in 
grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of 
the Te Beum were poured forth by the choir of tlie 
royal chapel, os in commemoration of some glorious 
victory. 

QUEBX ISABELLA—FEOM THE SAME. 

Her person was of tho middle height, and well 
proportioned- She had a clear, fresh complexion, 
with light blue eyes and auburn hair,—a style of 
beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. Her features 
were regular, and universally allowed to be uncom¬ 
monly handsome. The illusion which attaches to 
rank, more especially when united with engaging 
mannei's, might lead us to suspect some exaggera¬ 
tion in the eneomiums so liberally lavished on her. 
But they would seem to be in a great measure justi¬ 
fied by the portraits that remain of her, which com¬ 
bine a faultless symmetiy of features with singular 
sweetness and intelligence of expression. 

Her manners were moat gracious and pleasing. 
They were marked by natural dignity and modest 
reserve, tempered by an affability which flowed 
from the kmdliness of her disposition. She was the 
last person to be approached with undue familiarity ; 
yet the respect which she imposed was mingled with 
the strongest feelings of devotion and love. She 
showed gi’eat tact in accommodating herself to the 
peculiar situation and character of those around her. 
She appeared in arms at the head of her troops, and 
shmk from none of the hardships of war, Puring 
the reforms introduced into the religious houses, she 
visited the nunneries in ])erson, taking lier needle¬ 
work with her, and passing the day iii the society 
of the inmates. When travelling in Galicia, she at- 
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tired herself in the eostnme of the cotintry, borrow¬ 
ing for that purpose the jewels and other ornaments 
of the ladies there, and returning them with liberal 
additions. By this condescending and captivating 
deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, she 
gained an ascendency over her turbulent subjects, 
which no ting of Spain could ever boast 

She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and 
correctness. She had an easy fluency of discourse, 
which, though generally of a serious complexion, 
was occasionally seasoned with agreeable sallies, 
some of which have passed into proverbs. She was 
temperate even to abstemiousness in her diet, seldom 
or never tasting wine; and so frugal in her table, 
that the daily expenses for herseu and family did 
not exceed the moderate sum of forty ducats. She 
was equally simple and economical in her apparel. 
On all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a 
royal magnificence; but she had no relish for it 
in private, and she freely gave away her clothes 
and jewels, as presents to her fiiends. JS'aturally of 
a sedate, though cheerful temper, she had little taste 
for the frivolous amusements which mate up so much 
of a court life; and, if she encouraged the presence 
of minstrels and musicians in her palace, it was to 
wean her young nobility from the coarser and less 
intellectual pleasures to which they were addicted. 

Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, 
perhaps, was her magnanimity. She betrayed no¬ 
thing little or selfish, in thought or actioiu Her 
schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble 
spirit, in which they were conceived. She never 
employed doubtful agents or sinister measures, but 
the most direct and open policy. She scorned to 
avail herself of advantages offered by the pei’fidyof 
others. Where she had once given her confidence, 
die gave her hearty and steady support; and she was 
scrupulous to redeem any pledge she had made to 
those who ventured in her cause, however un¬ 
popular. She sustained Ximenes in all his obnox¬ 
ious, but salutary reforms. She seconded Columbus 
in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and 
shielded him from the calumny of his enemies. She 
did the same good service to her favorite, G-onsalvo 
de Cordova; and the day of her death was felt, and, 
as it proved, truly felt by both, as the last of their 
good fortune. Artifice aud duplicity wore so ab¬ 
horrent to her character, and so averse from her do¬ 
mestic policy, that when they appear in the foreign 
relations of Spain, it is certainly not imputable to 
her. She was incapable of harboring any petty dis¬ 
trust, or latent malice; and, although stern in the 
execution and exaction of public justice, she made 
the most generous allowance, and even sometimes ad¬ 
vances, to those who had personally injured her. 

But the principle, which gave a peculiar coloring 
to every feature of Isabella’s mind, was piety. It 
shone forth from the very depths of her soul with a 
heavenly radiance, which illuminated her whole 
character. Fortunately, her earliest years had been 
passed in the rugged school of adversity, under the 
eye of a mother who implanted in her serious mind 
such strong principles of religion as nothing in after 
life had power to shake. At an early age, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, she was introduced to 
her brother’s court; but its blandishments, so daz¬ 
zling to a young imagination, had no power over 
hers; for she was surrounded by amoral atmosphere 
of purity, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and gnllt. 

Such was the decorum of her manners, that, though 
encompassed by false friends and open enemies, not 
the slightest reproach was breathed on her fair 
name in this corrupt and calumnious court. 


, THE DEATH OF MONTEZUMA—^PEOM THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

! The Indian monarch had rapidly declined, since 
he had received his injury, sinking, however, quite 
as much under the anguish, of a wounded spirit, as 
I under disease. He continued in the same moody 
slate of insensibihty as that already described; hold¬ 
ing little communication with those around him, 
deaf to consolation, obstinately rejecting all medical 
remedies as well as nourishment. Perceiving his 
end approach, some of the cavaliers present in the 
fortress, whom the kindness of his manners had per¬ 
sonally attached to him, were anxious to save the 
, soul of the dying prince from the sad doom of those 
1 who perish in the darkness of unbelief They ae- 
; cordingly waited on him, with father Olmedo at 
j their head, and in the most earnest manner implored 
him to open his eyes to the error of his creed, and 
consent to he baptized. But Montezuma—whatever 
may have been suggested to the contrary—seems 
never to have faltered in his hereditary faith, or to 
have contemplated becoming an apostate; for surely 
he merits that name in its most odious application, 
who, whether Christian or Pagan, renounces his re¬ 
ligion without conviction of its falsehood Indeed, 
it was a too implicit reliance on its oracles, which had 
led him to give such easy confidence to the Span¬ 
iards. His intercourse with them had, doubtless, 
not sharpened his desire to embrace their commu¬ 
nion; and the calamities of his country he might 
consider as sent by his gods to punish him for his 
hospitality to those who had desecrated and de¬ 
stroyed their shrines. 

when father Olmedo, therefore, kneeling at his 
side, with the uplifted crucifix, affectionately be¬ 
sought him to embrace the sign of man’s redemption, 
he coldly repulsed the priest, exclaiming, “ I have 
but a few moments to live; and will not at this hour 
desert the faith of my fathers.” One thing, how¬ 
ever, seemed to press heavily on Montezuma’s miiid- 
This was the fate of his children, especially of three 
daughters, whom he had by his two wives; for there 
were certain rites of marriage, which distinguished 
the lawful wife from the concubine. Calling Cortes 
to his bedside, he earnestly commended these chil¬ 
dren to his care, as “ the most precious jewels that 
he could leave him.” He besought the general to 
interest his master, the emperor, in their behalf, and 
to see that they should not be left destitute, but be 
allowed some portion of their rightful inheritance. 

Your lord will do this,” he concluded, “ if it were 
only for the friendly offices I have rendered the 
Spaniards, and for the love I have shown them,— 
though it has brought me to this condition I But 
for this I bear them no ill-will” Such, according to 
Cortes himself, were the words of the dying monarch, 
Not long after, on the 30th of June, 1620, he e^ired 
in the arms of some of his own nobles, who still re¬ 
mained faithful in their attendance on his person, 
“ Thus,” exehiims a native historian, one of his ene¬ 
mies, a Tlascalan, “ thus died the unfoi^nate Mon¬ 
tezuma, who had swayed the sceptre with such con¬ 
summate policy and wisdom; and who was held in 
greater reverence and awe than any other prince of 
his lineage, or any; indeed, that ever sat on a throne 
in this Western w orld. "With him may be said to 
have terminated the royal Hne of the Aztecs, and 
the glory to have passed away frorn the empire, 
which under him had reached the zenith of its pros- 

g erity.” “ The tidings of his death,*’ says the old 
astilian chronicler, Biaz, “ were received with real 
rief by every cavalier and soldier in the army who 
ad had access to his person; for we all loved him 
as a father,—and no wonder, seeing Jiow good he 
was.” This simple, but enmh^tic, testimony to his 
desert, at snch a iime; is best reftrtation 
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of the suspicions occasionally entertained of his fide¬ 
lity to the Christians. 

It is not easy to depict the portrait of Montezuma 
in its true colors, since it has been exhibited to us 
under two aspects, of the most opposite and contra¬ 
dictory character. In the accounts gathered of him 
hy the Spaniards, on coining into the country, he 
was uniformly represented as bold and warlike, un¬ 
scrupulous as to the means of gratifying his ambi¬ 
tion, hollow and perfidious, the terror of his foes, 
with a haughty bearing which made him feared 
even hy his own people. They found him, on the 
contrary, not merely affable and gracious, but dis¬ 
posed to waive all the advantages of his own posi¬ 
tion, and to place them on a footing with himself; 
mating their wishes his law; gentle even to eft’emi- 
nacy in his deportment, and constant in his friend¬ 
ship, while his whole nation was in arms against 
them. Yet these traits, so contradictory, were truly 
enough drawn. They are to be explained by the 
extraordinary circumstances of his position. 

When Montezuma ascended the throne he was 
scarcely twenty-three yeai*s of age. Young, and 
ambitious of extending his empire, he was continu- 
ally engaged in war, and is said to have been pre¬ 
sent himself in nine pitched battles. He was gieatly 
renowned for his martial xjrowess, for he belonged 
to the Quac^iichn, the highest military order of his 
nation, and one into which but few even of its sove¬ 
reigns had been admitted. In later life, he preferred 
intrigue to violence, as more consonant to his cha¬ 
racter and priestly education. In this he was as 
great an adept as any prince of his time, and, by 
arts not very honorable to himself, succeeded in 
filching away much of the territory of his royal 
kinsman of Tezeuco. Severe in the administration 
of justice, he made important reforms in the arrange¬ 
ment of the tribunals. He introduced other inno¬ 
vations in the royal household, crealing new offices, 
introducing a lavish magnificence and forms of court¬ 
ly etiquette unknown to his ruder predecessors. He 
was, in short, most attentive to all that concerned 
tlie exterior and pomp of royalty. Stately and de¬ 
corous, he was careful of his own dignity, and might 
be said to be as great an “ actor of majesty” amorg 
&e barbarian potentates of the New World, as Louis 
the Fourteenth was among the polished princes of 
Europe. 

He was deeply tinctured, moreover, with that 
spirit of bigotry, which threw such a shade over the 
latter days of the French monarch. He received 
the Spaniards as the beings predicted by his oracles. 
The anxious drea<l, with which he had evaded their 
proffered visit, was founded on the same feelings 
which led him so blindly to resign himself to them 
on their approach. He felt himself rebuked by their 
superior genius. He at once conceded aU that they 
demanded,—^his ti'easures, his power, even his per¬ 
son. For their sake, he forsook his wonted occupa¬ 
tion, his pleasures, his most familiar habits. He 
might be said to forego his nature; and, as his sub¬ 
jects asserted, to change his sex and become a wo¬ 
man. If we cannot refuse our contempt for the 
pusillanimity of the Aztec monarch, it should be 
mitigated by the consideration, that his pusillani¬ 
mity sprung from his superstition, and that super¬ 
stition in the savage is the substitute for religious 
principle in the civilized man. 

It is not easy to contemplate the fate of Monte¬ 
zuma without feelings of the strongest compassion; 
—^to see him thus borne along the tide of events be¬ 
yond his power to avert or control; to see him, like 
some stately tree, the pride of his own Indian for¬ 
ests, towering^ aloft in the pomp and majesty of its 
branches, by its very eminence a mark for the thun¬ 


derbolt, the first victim of the tempest which was to 
sweep over its native hiUs! When the wise king of 
Tezeuco addressed his royal relative at his coiona- 
tion, he exclaimed, “Happy the empire, which is 
now in the meridian of its prosperity, for the sceptre 
is given to one whom the Almighty has in his keep¬ 
ing ; and the nations shall hold him in reverence 1” 
Alas! the subject of this aus])icious invocation lived 
to see his empire melt away like the winter’s wreath; 
to see a strange race drop, as it were, from tlie 
clouds on his land; to find himself a prisoner in the 
palace of his fathers, the companion of those who 
were the enemies of his gods and his people; to be 
insulted, reviled, trodden in the dust, by the mean¬ 
est of his subjects, by those who, a few months pre¬ 
vious, had trembled at his glance; drawing his last 
breath in the balls of the stranger,—a lonely outcast 
in the heart of his own capital! He was the sad 
victim of destiny,—a destiny as dark and irresistible 
ill its march, as that which broods over the mythic 
legends of Aitiquity! 

MONTEZXTaLA.’8 WAT OP LIFE —TTLOU THE CONQinEST OF MEXICO. 

The domestic establishment of Montezuma was on 
the same scale of barbaric splendor as eveiy thing 
else about him. He could boast as many wives as 
are found in the harem of an Eastern sultan. They 
were lodged in their own apartments, and provided 
wdth every accommodation, according to their ideas, 
for personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed 
their hours in the usual feminine employments of 
weaving and embroidery, especially in the graceful 
feather-work, for which such rich materials were 
furnished by the royal aviaries. They conducted 
themselves with strict decorum, under the supervi¬ 
sion of certain aged females, who acted in the re¬ 
spectable capacity of duennas, in the same manner 
as in the religious houses attached to the tcocallis. 
The palace was supplied with numerous baths, and 
Montezuma set the example, in his own person, of 
frequent ablutions. He halhed at least once, and 
changed his dress four times, it is said, every day. 
He never put on the same apparel a second time, but 
gave it away to his attendants. Queen Elizabeth, 
with a similar taste for costume, showed a less 
princely spirit in hoarding her discarced suits. 
Her wardrobe was, probably, somewhat more costly 
than that of the Indian emperor. 

Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and 
antechambers were filled with nobles in constant 
attendance on his person, who served also as a sort 
of body-guai*d. It had been usual for plebeians of 
merit to fill certain offices in the palace But the 
haughty Montezuma refused to be waited upon by 
any but men of noble birth. They were not unfre- 
quently the sons of the great chiefs, and remained 
as hostages in the absence of their fathers; thus serv¬ 
ing the double purpose of security and state. 

His meals the enpe:or took alone. The well- 
matted floor of a large saloon was covered with 
hundreds of dishes. Sometimes Montezuma himself, 
but more frequently his steward, indicated those 
which he preferred, and which were kept hot by 
means of chafing-dislies. The royal bill of fare com¬ 
prehended, besides domestic animals, game from the 
distant forests, and fish which, the day before, was 
swimming in the Gulf of Mexico I They were dressed 
in manifold ways, for the Aztec artistes^ as we have 
already had occasion to notice, had penetrated deep 
into the mysteries of culinary science. 

The meats were served by the attendant nobles, 
who then resigned the office of waiting on the mo¬ 
narch to maidens selected for their personal grace 
and beauty. A screen of richly gilt and carved 
wood was drawn around him, so as to conceal him 
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from vulgar eyes during the repast. He -was seated chant, in a slow and solemn cadence, celebrating 
on a cushion, and the dinner was served on a low the heroic deeds of great A^tec warriors, or of his 
table covered with a delicate cotton cloth. The own princely line. 

dishes were of the finest ware of Cholula. He had | When he had sufficiently refreshed his spirits with 
a service of gold, which was reserved for religious > these diversions, he composed himself to sleep, for in 
celebrations. Indeed, it would scarcely have com- i his siesta he was as regular as a Spaniard On 
ported with even his princely revenues to have used j awaking, he gave audience to ambassadors from foi- 
it on ordinary occasions, when his table equipage j eign states, or his own tributary cities, or to such 
was not allowed to appear a second time, but was caciques as had suits to prefer to him. They were 
given away to his attendants.^ The saloon was light- introduced by the young nobles in attendance, and, 
ed by torches made of a resinous wood, which sent whatever might be their rank, unless of the blood 
forth a sweet odor and, probably, not a little smoke, royal, they were obliged to submit to the hmnilia- 
as they burned At his meal, he was attended by tion of shrouding their rich dresses under the coarse 
five or six of his ancient counsellors, who stood at a mantle of nequen, and entering barefooted, with 
respectful distance, answering his (questions, and oc- downcast eyes, into the presence. The emperor 
casionally rejoiced by some of the viands with which addressed few and brief remarks to the suitors, an- 
he complimented them from his table. swering them generally by his secretaries; and the 

This course of solid dishes was succeeded hy an- parties retired with the same reverential obeisance, 

other of sweetmeats and pastry, for which the Aztec taking care to keep their faces turned towards the 

cooks, provided with the important requisites of monarch. TVell might Coi-tes exclaim, that no court, 

maize-flour, eggs, and the rich sugar of the aloe, whether of the Grand Seignior or any other infidel, 

were famous. Two girls were occupied at the fur- ever displayed so pompous and elaborate a eere- 

ther end of the apartment, dming dinner, in prepar- moniall 

ing fine rolls and wafers, with which they garnished Besides the crowd of retainers already noticed, the 
the board from time to time. The emperor took no royal household was not complete without a host of 

other beverage than the chocolatl, a potation of cho- artisans constantly employed in the erection or re- 

colate, flavored with vanilla and other spices, and so pair of buildings, besides a great number of jewel- 

prepared as to be reduced to a froth of the consist- lers and persons skilled in working metals, who found 

ency of honey, which gradually dissolved in the abundant demand for their trinkets among the dark- 

mouth. This beverage, if so it could be called, was eyed beauties of the harem. The imperial mum- 

served in golden goblets, with spoons of the same mers and jugglers were also very numerous, and the 

metal or of tortoise-shell finely^ wrought The em- dancem belonging to the palace occupied a particu- 

peror was exceedingly fond of it, to judge from the lar district of the city, appropriated exclusively to 

quantity,—^no less than fifty jars or pitchers being them. 

prepared for his own daily consumption! Two thou- The maintenance of this little host, amounting to 
sand more were allowed for that of his household. some thousands of individuals, involved a heavy ex- 
The general arrangement of the meal seems to penditure, requiring accounts of a complicated, and, 

have been not very unlike that of Europeans. But to a simple people, it might well be, embarrassing 

no prince in Europe could boast a dessert which nature. Every thing, however, was conducted with 

could compare witli that of the Aztec emperor. For perfect order; and all the various receipts and dis¬ 
it was gathered fresh from the most opposite climes; bursements were set down in the picture-wntirg of 

and his hoard displayed the products of his own the country. The arithmetical characters were of 

temperate region, and the luscious fruits of the tro- a more refined and conventional sort than those for 

pics, plucked, the day previous, from the green narrative purposes; and a separate apartment was 

groves of the iierra calliente, and transmitted with ' filled with hieroglyphical ledgers, exhibiting a com- 
the speed of steam, by means of couriei-s, to the ca- ! plete view of the economy of the palace. The care 

E ital. It was as if some kind fairy should crown our ' of all this was intrusted to a treasurer, who acted 
anquets with the spicy products that hut yesterday j as a sort of major-domo in the household, having a 
were growing in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian general superintendence over all its concerns This 

seas! responsible office^ on the arrival of the Spaniards, 

After the royal appetite was appeased, water was was in the hands of a trusty cacique named Tapia, 

handed to him by the female attendants in a silver Such is the picture of Montezuma’s domestic esta- 
basin, in the same manner as had been done before ‘ blishment and way of living, as delineated by the 
commencing his meal; for the Aztecs were as con- j Conquerors and their immediate followers, who had 
stant in their ablutions, at these times, as any nation I the best means of information; too highly colored, 
of the East. Pipes were then brought, made of a | it may be, by the proneness to exaggerate, which 
varnished and richly gilt wood, from which he in- ! was nntur^ to those who first witnessed a spectacle 
haled, sometimes through the nose, at others through I so striking to the imagination, so new and unex- 
themouth, the fumes of an intoxicatirg weed, "called^ 1 pected. I have thought it best to present the full 
iohaeco^* mingled with liquid-amber. While this* j details, trivial though they may seem to the reader, 
soothing process of fumigation was going on, the ! as affording a curious picture of manners, so superior 
emperor enjoyed the exhibitions of his mountebanks f in point of refinement to those of the other Ahorigi- 
ana jugglers, of whom a regular corps was attached ' naf tribes on the North American continent Nor 
to the palace. No people, not even those of China are they, in fact, so trivial, when we reflect, that, in 

or Hindostan, surpassed the Aztecs in feats of agility these details of private life, we possess a surer mea- 

and legerdemain. sure of civilization, than in those of a public nature. 

Sometimes he amused himself with his jester; for j In surveying them we are strongly reminded of 
the Indian monarch had his jesters, as well as his the civilization of the East; not of that high^ff, in- 

more refined brethren of Europe, at that day. In- telleetual kind which belonged to the more policed 

deed, he used to say, that more instruction was to be Arabs and the Peraans, hut that semi-civilization 

gathered from them than from wiser men, for they which has distinguished, for example, the Tartar ra- 

oared to tell the truth. At other times, he witnessed ces, among whom art, and even science, have made, 

the graceful dances of his women, or took delight in indeed, some progress in their adaptation to material 

listening to music,—^if the rude minstrelsy of the wants and sensual gratification, but little in refer- 

Mexieaus deserve that name,—accompanied by a enoe to the higher and mOre ennobling interests of 

YOL. H.—^16 
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humanity. It is characteristic of such a people, to 
find a puerile pleasure in dazding and ostentatious 
pageantry; to mistake show for substance; vain 
pomp for power; to hedge round the throne itself 
with a barren and burdensome ceremonial, the coun¬ 
terfeit of real majesty. 

Even this, however, was an advance in refinement, 
compared with the rude innnnei*s of the earlier Az¬ 
tecs. The change may, doubtless, be referred in 
some degree to the personal influence of Montezuma. 
In his younger days, he had tempered the fierce ha¬ 
bits of "the soldier with the milder profession of reli¬ 
gion, In later life, he had withdrawn himself still 
more from the brutalizing occupations of war, and 
his manners acquired a refinement tinctured, it may 
be added, with an efTeminacy, unknown to his mar¬ 
tial predecessors. 

CHARLES FOLLEH. 

Charles Theodoee CnnisTXAir Pollen was bom 
September 4th, 1796, at Romrod, in the Grand 
Dncliy of Hesse Dannstadt. He lost bis mother 
wlieirho was three years old, but her ])lace was 
supplied, so far as possible, by the tender care of 
Ms father’s second wife. Eis intercourse with 
both these parents was always of the most affec¬ 
tionate nature, and maintained after his separation 
from them by fref|nent correspondence. Ho was 
educated at the college ov pedagogium^ and after¬ 
wards at the University of Giessen, and chose the 
law as Ms profession. While he was at the Uni¬ 
versity the German War of Liberation broke out, 
and Charles Pollen, with liis brothers, enlisted, 
but was never in active service. On his return to 
the University he took a leading part in efforts 
for the improvement of the clubs of the students, 
endeavoring to impart to these associations a na¬ 
tional in place of a sectional character. In March, 
1818, he received his diploma as Doctor of Civil 
Law, and in the summer of the same year was 
employed in a case of national importance. 



C- 

During the tAventy years’ continuance of the 
French wars the communities” or municipal as¬ 
semblies of the towns and villages of the province 
of Hesse, having to bear the brunt of the contest 
without assistance from the government of the 


Grand Dukedom, had, with the consent of the 
government, contracted large debts. The interest 
was regularly paid, and the creditors were satis¬ 
fied, but advantage was taken of the circumstance 
after the peace, to deprive these corporations of 
the right of self-government on the plea that their 
expenditures had been extravagant. A law to 
this effect was published July 9. The communi¬ 
ties applied to Pollen to draw up a petition to the 
Grand Duke for its repeal. He did so; the docu¬ 
ment was presented, and at the same time made 
public through the press, and caused so strong an 
expression of public opinion that tlie law was soon 
repealed. He next drew up a petition asking for 
the fulfilment of the promise of a constitutional 
government made at tlie Congress of Vienna. 
These acts were so distasteful to those in author¬ 
ity that Pollen was obliged to remove to Jena, 
where he delivered a course of lectures in the 
winter of 1818-19 on the Pandects of Justinian. 
In March the assassination of Kotzebne by Sand 
aroused the country. Pollen was arrested in May 
as an accomplice, examined and discharged ; but 
again arrested in October, confronted Avith Sand 
at Mannheim and acquitted, but forbidden to lec¬ 
ture at Jena. He retired to Giessen, but hearing 
that fresh persecutions were impending from the 
goA^ernment, resolved to leave Germany. He es¬ 
caped to Strasburg, where be passed some time in 
the study of architecture Avith his uncle Muller, who 
was employed by the government to make draw¬ 
ings of the Roman remains extant in the town. 

He Adsited Paris and became acquainted AAith 
La Payette, but in consequence of the decree 
which followed the assassination of the Duo de 
Berri, expelling foreigners not engaged in spe¬ 
cified pursuits from the country, was obliged to 
remove to SvAatzerland. He received an invita¬ 
tion from the Countess of Benzel Sternan, Avho 
sympathized with Ms opinions, to visit her at her 
country-seat on the lake of Zurich; and accepting 
the proffered hospitality, remained in this beau¬ 
tiful place until he accepted an appointment as 
teacher in the cantonal school at Chur in the Gri- 
sons. He resigned this charge within a year, in 
consequence of the complaints which were made 
that his religious teachings did not accord with 
the prevailing Calvinism of the place. He imme¬ 
diately received the a]>pointment of Professor of 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Law at Basle, and fulfilled 
his duties until, by the influence of the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers, the authorities were induced to 
order Ms arrest. He hurried through France to 
HaAnre, embarked in the Cadmus^ which a few 
months before had brought La Payette to Ame¬ 
rica, and landed at Hew York December 19,1824. 

He wrote to La Fayette, then at Washington, on 
his arrival, and received from Ifirn introductions 
to Mr. Du Ponceau and Professor George Tioknor, 
by whose influence he was appointed teacher of 
German in Harvard University in tlie autumn of 
1825. During the -winter he accepted inAdtations 
to deliver a course of lectures on Civil Law, and 
in 1826 opened a school for gymnastics in Boston. 
In the Avintei’ of 1826 and ’7 he was introduced, 
by the lady whom he afterwards married, to Dr. 
Ohanning, -with whom he soon after commenced 
a preparation for the ministry. He commencod 
prv^achingin July, 1828, and shortly after was made 
teacher of Eedesiastiod History and Ethics in the 
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Theological School of Harvard, a temporary pro¬ 
vision lor live years having been made for the 
support of his German course. On the fifteenth 
of September of the same year he was married 
to Miss Eliza Lee Oabot of Boston. 

His German was published about the 

same time. In 1830 he resigned his post in the 
divinity school, and gave a cour&e of lectures on 
Moral Philosophy in Boston. In 1831 he was in¬ 
augurated Professor of German Literature at Har¬ 
vard, on which occasion he pronounced an elabo¬ 
rate Inaugural Address. In the winter of 1832 ho 
delivered a series of lectures on Schiller. In 
these, after a brief account of the life of the author, 
a critical analy&is is given of each of his dramas, 
with numerous illustrative extracts translated by 
the lecturer in a happy manner. The coui\se 
closes with a comparison between Schiller and his 
great contemporary Goethe. In 1834 the sub¬ 
scription for the German professorship expired, and 
was not renewed by the University in conse¬ 
quence, it is said, of Dr. Follen having identified 
himself prominently %vith the Abolition party. 
He was therefore obliged to withdraw. In 1836 
he published a tract. Religion and the Churchy 
designed to be the first of a series, but meeting 
with no support he abandoned the work. In the 
same year he accepted an invitation to take charge 
of a Unitaiian congregation. He remained in 
this position until May, 1838, when he returned 
to Boston. In May, 1839, he received a call to a 
congregation at East Lexington, Massachusetts. 
In December of the same year he visited Hew 
York to deliver a course of lectures on German 
literature. He embarked on his return in the 
steamboat Lexington, January 13, 1840, and was 
one of the many who perished by the conflagi*a- 
tion of that vessel in Long Island Sound, 

Dr. Pollen's works were collected and pub¬ 
lished in five volumes, in 1841. The first of the>e 
contains his life by his widow, with a selection 
from his poetical productions in the Germiiii 
language; the second, his sermons; the third. 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, and an unfinished 
work on Psychology; the fourth, a portion, all 
that were written out, of his lectures on Schiller; 
the fifth, miscellaneous reviews and addresses. 


ffCHILLBE’S LOVE OF LIBBBTT—PBOM THE LEOTtTEEB ON 
SOHILXEE. 

In what, now, I would ask, consists the individual 
literary character of Schiller as a dramatic poet? 
Goethe, in speaking of the individual tendency of 
SehillePs poetic nature and his own, said, “ Schiller 
preached the gospel of freedom; I would not allow 
the rights of nature to be encroached upon.” The 
word freedom is to be taken here in the sense of 
Kant’s philosophy, as synonymous with the moral 
nature of man. His enthusiasm for freedom was 
manifested in his resistance against all kinds of un¬ 
natural and unreasonable restraint; freedom from 
oppression, from fear, from preju<lice, ind from sin. 
His love of liberty and hatred of oppression had 
taken root early in the unnatural discipline of the 
Ohailea Academy; it had grown by his experience 
of active life and the study of history. It appears 
as a wild, untamable impulse in Charles Moor. 
** The law has never formed a great man,” he says, 
but , liberty hatches wonders and extremes.” 
“ Who ih the gVeater tyrant,” asks Fiesco, “ he who 
shows the ii 3 i^ntioh,!or he who has th^ pdwer, to 


become a tyrant ?” “ I hate the former, I fear the 

latter,” answers Yerrina; “ let Andrea Dona die!” 
“ Chains of iron or chains of silk,—^they are chaiiis,” 
says Burgogniiio ; “ let Andrea Dona die!” 

**Restore to man his lost nobility; let no duty 
bind him except the equally venerable rights of his 
fellow-men.” These are the words of Posa to the 
tyrant king. To the queen, when he commits to 
her his last message to his friend Carlos, he says, 
“ Tell him he shall realize the bold dream of a new 
state, the divine otfspiing of friendship!” It has 
been justly observed (by Meiizel) that Schiller’s Posa 
maintains the rights of mankind; his Maid of Or¬ 
leans fights for the rights of nations; the rights of 
the individual are asserted by William Tell. 

^ The second kin<l of freedom which I have men¬ 
tioned, freedom from prejudice, appears in its 
healthiest, purest, and highest form, in the truly 
philosophic mind of Posa, while the same tendency 
appears in its perversion and state of insanity in the 
atheist, Prancis Moor, who, by the chemical force 
of his wit, sublimates the whole substance of the 
moral world, respect and love, conscience and reli¬ 
gion, into vapid prejudices, which he thinks he can 
blow away by the breath of his mouth. 

Freedom from prejudice in a more confined 
sphere, and more practical form, appeara in Ferdi¬ 
nand Walter and Louisa Miller, contending for the 
sacred rights of the heart, against the aristocracy of 
Ferdinand’s father and Lady Milford. 

The same principle appears in that scene of 
“ William Tell,” in which Rudenz, after his political 
conversion by Bertha, enters the house after his 
uncle’s death, and, after being received by Walter 
Furst and others as their future feudal lord, aspires 
after the higher privilege of being considered by 
them as a friend of the friends of his country. 
When Melchthal refuses to give Rudenz his hand, 
Walter Furst says, 

Give him yom hand! bis leturning heart 
De'ierves confidence. 

^hlcJdJuzl. Ton have never respected 

The husbandman; say, what shall we expect fi om yon i* 
Biidenz. 0 do not lemember the error of my youth I 
MehUtihal. Hero is my hand I 

The farmer’s hand, my noble Sir, is also 
A pledge Oi honor. What, without us, is 
The knight ? And our rank is older than yours. 

Freedom from fear, is another element of Scliilleris 
poetry. Courage, in its lower form, is the inspiring 
principle in “ Wallenstein’s Camp,” while it api>ears 
as manly greatness in him who is the idol of the 
camp, who, when rdl his suppoi-ts from without have 
dropped off, and left him a leafless trunk, feels and 
announces that now his time has come,—^for, 

It must bo night for Friedland's stars to shine. 

The same principle appears in William Tell, as a 
devoted trust in God, and in the goodness of his 
bow, his arm, and his conscience. It appears as 
elevated resignation in Mary Stuart, and as heroic 
inspiration in the Maid of Orleans. 

The highest form of freedom, freedom from debas¬ 
ing immorality, purity of heart, is so characteristic 
of Schiller’s poetry, that we may apply to it with 
peculiar truth the words of Klopstock, in describing 
German poetry. SchiUer’s poetry is a ch^te vii^n 
looking up to heaven. It is this which gives, to his 
great dramatic pictures, the highest ideal beauty, 
the beauty of holiness. It is the wnsoiousness of 
holy innocence which gives to the simple daughter 
of the musician, Miller, a sense of r^k which out¬ 
shines all earthly distinctions, an^ will appear 
brightest where ali these of partition must 

faU. "Then, mother,” i^e $ayS,"wW every en¬ 
velope of rank bursts, whefr meiii are nothing but 
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men,—shall bring witli me nothing but my inno¬ 
cence. But my father says, ornaments and splendid 
titles mil become cheap -when God comes, and 
hearts rise in value. There, tears are accounted as 
triumphs, and beautiful thoughts as ancestors. 
Then I shall be a lady, my mother. And what ad¬ 
vantage will he then have over his faithful girl ?” 

This is the brightest jewel in the diadem of the 
Spanish Queen, Elizabeth, as the Marquis of Posa 
describes her to his friend. 


Arrayed in nature’s unassuming glory, 

"With careless unconcein, all unacquainted 
With calculating, school-taught etiquette, 

Equally free from boldness and from fear. 

“With calm, heroic step she moves along 
The narrow, middle path of modesty; 

Knows not that she exacted adoration, 

"When she was far from dreaming of applause. 

It is the consciousness of the purity of his purpose, 
which enables the single-hearted hunter of the Alps 
to bend his peaceful bow to works of blood. It was 
that purity which makes the simple wise, that en¬ 
abled Bertha, of Bruneck, to open the eyes of her 
deluded lover to the deception of which he was the 
object, and to his own true destiny and duty.—^The 
Maid of Orleans, the pure viigin, was intrusted with 
the standard of Heaven: it was the faith in her own 
purity which made the sword invincible in her 
hand.—^But the power and beauty of this moral 
principle, the prophetic wisdom of childlike inno- 
eence, is most rally and glonously displayed in Max 
and Thekla. When Max is wavering between the 
two ways, one of which leads to the possession of 
his Thekla, and is recommended to his heart by the 
filial gratitude he owes to her father,—while the 
other, pointed out by his conscience, is darkened by 
the treachery of his own father, and still more, by 
the certain loss of his highest hope in life,—^it is m 
this moment of fearful doubt, that he says, 


Where is the voice of truth which I dare follow ? 

It speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But ntter what our passionate wishes dictate; 

O that an angel would descend fiom heaven, 

And scoop for me the right, the uncorrupted. 

With a pure hand from the pure Fount of Light. 

(iras eye^ glance m Thekla,) 
What other angel seek I ? To this heart. 

To this unemng heart will I submit it; 

Will ask thy love which has the power to bless 

The happy man alone, averted ever 

From the disquieted and guilty,—caust thou 

Still love me if I stay ? Say that thou canst, * 

And I am the Duke's 

* * ♦** « ne « « 

-Speak and let thy heart decide it 

Thekla, 0 thy own 

Hath long ago decided- Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling. 

*)i*4t«*«** 


-Being faithfal 

To thine own sel^ thou art faithful too to me. 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
The houses Piccolomini and Friedland: 

But we belong not to our houses; —-— Go! 

Thus, when eonfiicting passions, interests, and 
fears have darkened the way of duty before us, it is 
the inward light, it is purity of heart which reveals 
the narrow path. The pure in heart see the truth, 
because it is they aloue that see God. 

^ Sehilleris enthusiasm for liberty was not a nega¬ 
tive or destructive principle. He manifested in his 
poetry a striving after freedom from oppression, 
from fear, from prejudice, and sin, from all earlbly 
and unreasonable restraints, that the spiritual prin¬ 
ciple of human nature might unfold itself purely and 
fully in the individual and in society. His love of 
freedom is only a manifestation of the spirit of love, 
of that pure delight in perfection, the love of na- 
tqre, of man, and of God, which is the life of his 
I^detry. 


" Quiet kingdom of plants I in thy silent wonders 
I hear the steps of the Deity; thy meritless excel¬ 
lence carries my inquiring mind upward to the 
highest understanding ; in thy still mirror I see his 
divine image reflected. Man troubles the silver 
stream; where man walks, the Creator disappears.” 

That Schiller loved in nature what excites most 
deeply those powers and passions which are peculiar 
to man, might be shown by many other passages. 
Who does not remember the sunset on the banks of 
the Danube, in “ The Robbers” ? “ Thus is a hero’s 
death adorable. When I was a boy, it was my 
favorite thought to live like the sun, to die like him. 
It was a boyish thought There was a time when I 
could not sleep if I had forgotten my evening 
prayers. O my innocence! See, all nave gone 
forth to sun themselves in the peaceful beam of 
spring;—why must I alone inhale infernal in¬ 
fluences from the joys of heaven ? AJl is so happy; 
all beings related to each other by the spirit of 
peace, the whole world one family, and one Father 
above ! not my father;—I alone rejected, alone ex¬ 
cluded from the ranks of the pure. Not to me the 
sweet name of child,—^not to me the languishing 
look of the loved one,—^never, never the embrace 
of a bosom friend.” 

Who does not remember the impression of the 
sunrise over Genoa upon the ambitious Fiesco, and 
that of the sunrise in the Alps upon the united 
Swiss ? These are the words of Fiesco. 

“ This majestic city! mine! to rise upon it like 
the royal day, to brood over it with a monarch’s 
power! One moment of royalty absorbs all the 
marrow of human existence. Spbt the thunder into 
its elementary syllables, and it becomes a lullaby 
for babes ; join them together into one sudden peal, 
and the royal sound moves the eternal heavens.” 

In the Riitli, Rosselmnn, the priest, says, when he 
sees the morning place its glowing sentries on the 
mountain tops— 

By this pure light which ^eets ns first of all 
The nations that are dwelling far below, 

Heavily breathing in the smoke of cities, 

Let us swear the oath of our new covenant. 

We will be one nation of hi others, never 
To separate in danger or distress. 

We will he free, free as onr fathers were, 

And rather die than live in servitude. 

We ’ll put our trust upon the highest God, 

And thus we will not fear the power of men. 

The Swiss fisherman sees, in the fearful agitation 
of the lake, the power of Ihe angel of divine ven- 
g6<ince, that has stirred up the deep waters against 
the tyrant that is floating upon them. 

Judgments of God! yes, it is he himself 
The haughty Landvogt,—there he sails along, 

And witii him, in his ship, he bears his crime. 

O swiftly the Avenger’s arm has found him I 
Now o’er himself he knows a stronger master. 

The waves heed not his bidding; 

These rocks will not how down their heads before 
His hat. Nay, do not pi ay, my hoy, do not 
Attempt to stay the arm of the Avenger. 

The restless, homesick spirit of the Queen of Scot¬ 
land soars beyond her prison, and embarks in the 
clouds, flitting overheai 

Hastening clouds I ye sailors on high! 

With you I would wander, with you I would fly. 

Greet for me sweetly the land of my youth I 
Doomed in this laud oi bondage to tarry, 

Ah! I have no one my message to carry. 

Free in the air is your lofty way, 

Far beyond this Queen’s imperious sway. 

In " The Misanthrope,” the disappointed lover of 
man seeks consolation in nature. 

“Man, noble, lofty phenomenon, most beautiful 
of all the thoughts of tne Creator. How rich, how 
perfect did you proceed from his hands! What 
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melodies slept in your breast before your passion 
destroyed the golden play I All beings around you 
seek and attain the beautiful stature of perfection ; 
you alone stand unripe and misshapen in the fault¬ 
less plan. Discerned by no eye, admired by no un¬ 
derstanding, the pearl in the silent shell, the crystal 
in the depth of the mountain, strive after the most 
perfect form. Gratefully all the children of nature 
present the ripened fruits to the contented mother; 
■wherever she has sowed, she finds a harvest; you 
alone, her dearest, her most favored son, are not 
among them; only what she gave to you she finds 
no more, she knows it no more in its disfigured 
beauty. 

** Be perfect! Harmonies without number are 
slumbering in you, to awake at your bidding; call 
them forth by your excellence. To bless you is the 
coronal after which all beings are aspiring; your 
wild passion opposes this kind intention ; you forci¬ 
bly pervert the beneficent objects of nature. Ful¬ 
ness of life she has spread around you, and you 
extract death from it. Your hatred sharpened the 
peaceful iron into a sword; your avarice charges 
with crimes and curses the innocent gold ; on your 
intemperate lip the life of the vine becomes poison. 
That which is perfect serves your crimes, but your 
crimes do not infect it. You can rob it of its des¬ 
tination, but of the obedience -with which it serves 
you, you cannot deprive it Be humane, or be 
a barbarian; with equally suitable pulsation the 
loyal heart will accompany your hatred or your 
gentleness.” 

The most vast and sublime illustration of the 
moral nature and destiny of man by the nature of 
God’s creation, is to be found in the address of Posa 
to the Spanish King. 

Look ronnd 

On God's beautiful world! Lo ! It is founded 
On freedom; and behold I how rich it is 
Through freedom. He, the great Creator, throws 
Into a drop of dew, an insect, and allows 
That even in the dread realms of comiption 
Desire should find delight Tour world, how narrow 
How poor 1 The rustling of a leaf affrights 
The lord of Christendom. You, Sire, must tremble 
At every virtue. Ho, rather than piecludo 
The beautiful phenomenon of freedom, 

Even allows the dreadful host of evil 
To rage in his creation. Him, the artist, 

You see not; modestly he disappears 
Behind eternal laws;—and the freethinker 
Sees these, but sees not Him. Why does it need 
A God ? he says; the world is self-sufficient 
And never Christiana's worship has extolled Him, 

Better than that freethinker s blasphemy. 

To these passages, selected from the dramatic 
compositions of Schiller, many others might be 
add^ from his various works, to show how his love 
of nature was characterized by the prevailing ten¬ 
dency of his mind. He loved nature for herself, in 
all her various shapes and moods; but he loved 
best those things* in nature which call forth most 
effectually the energies, the strong and tender emo¬ 
tions and high aspirations of the soul, all that 
reminds man of his sublime destiny, and aids him in 
attaining it He saw in her the true friend of man, 
exercising over him, according to the different states 
of his mind, an exhilarating or consoling, inspiriting 
or tranquillizing influence; again he saw in her a 
salutary enemy of man, rousing his active powers to 
constant watchfulness and brave resistance ; finally, 
he found in her a prophet, that is sent to man 
to solve the dark enigmas of his own being and 
destiny. 

Freedom and love, the two elements of our moral 
nature, of true humanity, are the living springs of 
SchillePs poetry. The history of Hs dramatic 
genius, which I have endeavored to set before you, 


I shows how this spirit of freedom and love grew in 
him, to the end of his course. This spirit, which in 
“ The Robbers,” and other productions of his early 
life, which might well be called the heroic age of 
his genius, appears in the shape of Hercules, with 
the club and the lion-skin, going about to free the 
earth from tyrants and monsters; the same spirit 
appears in “ Caidos,” and his later productions, 
in his “ Maid of Orleans,” his “ Mary Stuart,” his 
“ William Tell.” It is the instinct of liberty war¬ 
ring against the tyranny of circumstances and arbi¬ 
trary institutions. In “ The Conspiracy of Fiesco,” 
it appears in the chanicter of Fiesco himseffi 
united with the ruling passion of ambition; while 
in that of Verrina it assumes the austere grandeur 
of a Roman and a Stoic. In “ Intrigue and Love,” 
all the imperfections of European governments are 
unsparingly exposed. The old Adam of the feudal 
world, -with all his imperfections and deformities, is 
brought before the confessional of sound reason and 
enlightened philanthropy. 

His poetry is, indeed, essentially a revelation of 
moral beauty; all his dramatic productions prove 
his faith, that while all other created beings are 
confined by necessary laws to a finite mode of exist¬ 
ence, man alone possesses a creative power, being 
able to form his own character, and capable of infi¬ 
nite advancement. The freedom, the moral nature 
of man, is the native soil of his poetry ; every good 
principle loves to grow in it, and, for this very 
re.nson, does not appear as the forced production of 
rigid self-control, but as springing up from the 
abundance of the heart with living grace and ideal 
beauty. 

Mbs. Follen, after the death of her husband, 
undertook the entire charge of the education of 
their only son, a boy about ten years old. To 
facilitate this and other objects, she received into 
her house a few other pupils, all of whom she 
fitted for matriculation at Harvard. In addition 
to the Memoir of her husband, this lady is the 
author of Sketches of Married Life; The Skeptic^ 
a tale; a volume of Foems on Occasional Topics^ 
published in 1839, and a number of magazine 
tales and sketches. 

The following is from her volume of pooms. 

ox THE BEJlTH 07 Jl BE AUTIFUL GXBL. 

The young, the lovely, pass away, 

Ne’er to be seen again; 

Earth’s fairest flowers too soon decay 
Its blasted trees remain. 

Full oft, we see the brightest thing 
That lifts its head on high, 

Smile in the light, then droop its wing, 

And fade away, and die. 

And kindly is the lesson given ; 

Then dry the falling tear: 

They came to raise our hearts to Heaven; 

They go to call us there. 

CALVIN COLTON. 

Calvin Colton was born at Long Meadow, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He was gi-aduated at Yale College in 
1812; and after completing a course of divinity 
at Andover, was ordained a Presbyterian cler¬ 
gyman in 1815. He became a minister of a 
congregation at Batavia, Few York, a position 
he retained until compelled in 1826, by the 
ftiilure of his voice, to abandon preaching; af¬ 
ter which, he employed himself by contribnt- 
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ing to various religions and literary periodic 
caK In tlie summer of 1831, after having 
made a long tour through the states and terri¬ 
tories of the American Union, he visited Lon¬ 
don as a correspondent of the New York Obser¬ 
ver. During his residence in England he pub¬ 
lished in 1832, A Manual for Emigrants to Ame¬ 
rica^ and The History and Gharacter of American 
Bemrals of Religion^ which passed through two 
or three editions: in 1833, incited by the constant 
attacks by the British press on everything con¬ 
nected \vith the people of this country, he pub¬ 
lished a spirited defence entitled The Americans 
hy an American in London^ and during the same 
year, The American Cottager^ a popular religious 
story; A Tour of the American Ibices and among 
the Indians of the North West Territory^ in two 
volumes, and Church and State in America^ a 
defence of the voluntary system, in reply to some 
remarks of the Bishoo of London. 


control at the American Revolution, with its sub¬ 
sequent rapid progress and consequent incumbent 
duties. 

Mr. Colton was a few years since appointed 
professor of Political Economy in Trinity College, 
Hartford, a position which he still retains. 

WALTER COLTON 

TVas born in Rutland, Vt., in 1797. He was gra¬ 
duated from Yale College in 1822, and after a three 
years’ course at Andover, was ordained a Congre¬ 
gational clergyman. He became a teacher in an 
academy at Middletown, Conn.; and while thus 
occupied, wTote a prize essay on Duelling, and a 
number of articles in i^rose and verse, with the 
signature of “ Bertram,” for various journals. 




Soon after his return to New York in 1835, he 
published Four Tears in Great Britain ; and in 
1836, an anonymous -work entitled Protestant 
Jesuitism^ in which he reviewed the intriguing 
and intolerant course of many of the prominent 
religious and benevolent organizations of the coun¬ 
try with openness and severity. His next work, 
Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country^ 
and Reasons for f ref erring EiAscopacy^ presented 
the causes of his recent stop in taking Episcopal 
orders. 

Mr. Colton next devoted his attention to ])oliti- 
cal topics. In 1838, he published. Abolition a 
Sedition^ and Abolition and Colonization Con¬ 
trasted ; in 1835), A Voice from America to Eng¬ 
land by an American Gentleman^ a work some¬ 
what similar to his Americans; in 1840, The 
Crisis of the Country^ American Jacobinism^Q.'aiX 
One Presidential Term^ a series of tracts with the 
signature of ‘^Junius” which were very widely 
circulated by the Whig party, and were supposed 
to have exerted a powerful influence on the elec¬ 
tion of General Harrison. In 1842, he edited a 
paper at Washington called the True Whig, and 
in 1843 and ’4 published a new series, ten in num¬ 
ber, of the Junius Tracts, 

In November, 1844, he visited Henry Clay at 
Ashland, to collect materials for a Life of the great 
statesman; for whose elevation to the Presidency 
he had, in common with so great a multitude of 
his countrymen, labored long and arduously, Mr. 
Clay permitted free access to his papers, and the 
work was completed and published in the spring 
of 1844, in two octavo volumes. 

In the same year he published The Rights of 
Zdbor^ a work in defence of a protective tariff. 
It was followed by a second and more extensive 
work on political economy in 1848, entitled Pub¬ 
lic EcoTiomy for the United States^ in which he 
advocates the protective system, fes last work 
is a volume entitled The Genius and Mission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States^ in which his aim is to show the descent of 
that body from the Apostolic age, independent of 
the church of Rome; its pun*fication from error 
at the Reformation and emancipation from state 


In 1828, he became editor of the American 
Spectator, a weekly political pajjer at Washing¬ 
ton, and an intimate friend of General Jackson, 
who in 1830, on a sea voyage being recommend¬ 
ed for the benefit of Mr. Colton’s health, offered 
him a consulship or a chaplaincy in the navy. 
He accepted the clerical post, and joined the West 
India squadron. A characteristic anecdote is re¬ 
lated of his self-possesfeion while on the station. 
He had occasion to comment with severity on the 
conduct of the police during an aflfl’ay between 
several American sailors and a party of Spaniards, 
in which several of the former were killed. The 
mayor of the place, a Spaniard, rushed on the 
chaplain with a long knife, but being met by the 
other with a drawn ])istol and a threat to shoot if 
he advanced a step, desisted. 

On his return, he was appointed to the Constel¬ 
lation fi’igate, and made a tliree years’ cruise in 
the Mediterranean, during which he derived the 
materials for his Ship and Shore^ and Visit to 
Constantinople and Athens^ volumes published in 
1835 and 1836. He was next appointed Historio¬ 
grapher to the Exploring Expedition; but in con¬ 
sequence of the reduction of the force originally de¬ 
signed to be sent did not accompany it, but was 
stationed at Philadelphia as chaplain of the Navy 
Yard, and afterwards of the Naval Asylum. He 
also edited in 1841 and 1842, the Philadelphia 
North American, and wrote articles for other 
journals. 

In 1844, he delivered a poem entitled The 
Sailor at the Commencement of the University of 
Vermont, which is still in manuscript. In 1846 
he was married, and soon after ordered to the 
squadron for the Pacific. A shori time after his 
arrival at Monterey he was appointed Alcalde of 
the city, an office which he dischai’ged during the 
Mexican war with efficiency. He also established 
the Californian,^ the first newspaper printed in 
California, which was afterwards transferred to 
San Francisco, and entitled the Alta California. 
He was also the builder of the first school-house 
in the present state; and in a letter published in 
the Philadelphia North American, the first to 
make known the discovery of California gold to 
the residents of the Atlantic states. Paring liis 
residence on the Pacific he wrote Dech and Fort 
and Three Year's in California, 
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He refurned to Philadelphia in the summer of 
1850, and was busily engaged in the preparation 
of additional volumes of his travels, when in con¬ 
sequence of exposure on a '^d^it to TTashingionhe 
took a violent C(dd, which led to a di-opsy, of 
which he died on the 22d of January, 1851. 

Two additional volumes from his pen, Land and 
Lee and The Sea and the Sailor^ Notes on France 
and Italy^ >and other Literary Remains^ appeared 
shortly after his decease; the last, accompanied 
by a Memoir of the author, from his friend the 
Eev. Henry T. Oheever. 

The style of Mr. Colton’s volumes is lively and 
entertaining. He has also his serious vein, is fond 
of sentiment, which often advances from prose into 
simple but harmonious verse. The long series of 
volumes to which his wanderings have extended, 
fm-nishes in this a proof of their popular accepta¬ 
tion. 

HUGH SWIOTON LEGAEi 
Hugh Swutto^t Legaee, one of the ablest and 
most accomplished scholars the country has pro¬ 
duced, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
January 2, 1797. As his name, in connexion 
with the place of his nativity, imports, he was of 
Huguenot ancestry. On his mother’s side, from 
whom he derived the name of Swinton, he was 
of Scotch descent. His father dying left him en¬ 
tirely dependent, at an early age, upon his mother, 
a lady everyway qualified for the ^scharge of her 
duties. In his fourth year it was deemed neces¬ 
sary to inoculate the child with the small-pox. 
The virus acted with unusual power upon the sys¬ 
tem, and finally concentrated its force in large 
sores on the elbows and knees. He was thus 
compelled to lie on his back for some three 
moiitlm, and was reduced from a hearty state of 
health to a mere skeleton, being carried about on 
a pillow in his mother’s arms. The tumors were 
finally healed, but produced a lasting effect on his 
growth, so that for eight or nine years he made 
scarcely any perceptible advance in stature. After 
that period he suddenly shot up, but the growth 
was almost entirely in the upper part of the body, 
leaving him with limbs of dwaifed prt)portions. 
The defects of his body, however, contributed in 
some measure to the development of his mind, by 
forcing him to seek employment and pleasm’e in 
intellectual rather than athletic exercises. 

His education commenced at an eaidy age, for 
he learnt to read while carried about, as we have 
related, in his mother’s arms. He was sent to 
school before his sixth year, and passing through 
the hands of successive teachers—^many of whom, 
themselves persons of distinguished abilities, ex¬ 
pressed prognostications of his future eminence— 
entered the then recently established University 
of South Carolina at Columbia in his fourteenth 
year. His favorite studies during his collegiate 
career were the classics and philosophy. The other 
departments of the course were, however, not neg¬ 
lected, as he was graduated at the head of his class. 
He then commenced the study of the law under 
the charge of one of his former teachers, Mr. 
Mitchell Eing,* who had in the meantime become 


* Mr. King was a man of great beneV6lenos as well as aWlity. 
At a stibseqtient period be accepted, at great loss and Incxm- 
venlence, die office of Beoorderaad City Judge of Oborleston, 


a leading practitioner of Cliarleston. After three 
years of diligent preparation he wa^, on arriving 
at the age of twenty-one, fully qualified for ad¬ 
mission to the bar, but instead of presenting him¬ 
self for examination he determined to imrsne his 
legal studies at the European Universities. 

In May, 1818, he sailed fi’om Charleston to Bor¬ 
deaux, and at once proceeded to Paris, where he 
remained several months. His previous study of 
many of the modern languages had qualified him 
to appear with advantage in continental society, 
but the chief portion of his time was devoted to 
the study of the law and of the languages, with 
which he had not as yet become thoroughly con¬ 
versant. 

Prom Paris he removed to Edinburgh instead 
of, as he originally proposed, Gottingen. On his 
arrival he entered the classes of civil law, natural 
philosophy, and mathematics, of the University, 
which were in the charge of Irving, Playfair, and 
Murray. He also attended the private class of the 
Professor of Chemistiy, Dr. Murray. His chief 
attention was given to the law, but the testimony 
of his associate, Mr. Preston, proves him to have 
been a haixl student in the other departments as 
well. “ He gave three hours a day to Playfair, 
Leslie, and Murray, in the lecture-room. Prom 
eight to ten were devoted to Hcineccius, Cujacius, 
and Terrasson; side by side with whom lay upon 
his table, Dante and Tasso, Guicciardini, 
and Maohiavelli. To tins mass of labor he ad¬ 
dressed himself with a quiet diligence, sometimes 
animated into a sort of intellectual joy. On one 
occasion he found himself at breakta^t, Sunday 
morning, on the same seat where he had break¬ 
fasted the day before—^not having quitted it 
meantime.” 

At the conclusion of his course in Edinburgh 
lie passed a year in travelling in Scotland, Eng¬ 
land, Prance, Belgium, the Rhine, and Switzer¬ 
land, returning to Charleston by way of Hew 
York and Washington. His first attention on his 
return home was given to the affairs of his mo¬ 
ther’s plantation on John’s Island near Charleston, 
which had suffered for want of efficiency in its 
management. He was elected from this district 
in the autumn after his arrival, a member of the 
Lower House of the General Assembly of the 
State for a term of two years, from 1820 to 1822. 
At the. close of this period he became, in conse¬ 
quence of the requirements of his profession, a re¬ 
sident of Charleston, where the mother and son, 
being unwilling to be separated, the remainder of 
the family soon followed him. 

His extensive erudition seems, as is sometimes 
the case, to have acted unfavorably to his success. 
Clients supposed him more at home in the study 
than the court-room. “ Sir,” said he, in answer 
to a query addressed to him at that time, “ do you 
ask how I get along? Do yon inquire what my 
trade brings me in? I will tell you. I have a 
variely of cases, and, by the bounty of Provi¬ 
dence, sometimes get a fee; but in gpneraj, sir, I 
practise upon the old Roman plan; and, like Ci- 


and performed Its duties gratnttonsTVj tii ordsir tliat the previ¬ 
ous inoambent, Judge Axsqu, inospaidtotedbjpdralyslSyini^t 
still continue in the receipt of hw offlcaal ctnolnmeute. He 
continued these gratuitous setvM® dtiirlug the life of Judge 
AxsoUt Aud for a, few months (after Ws decease for the benefit of 
his surviving ffunllj. / 
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cero’s, my clients pay me what they like—that 
is, often, nothing at aU.” 

In 1824 he was again elected a member of the 
state legislature, where he remained until chosen 
by it Attorney-General of the state. During the 
stormy discubsions of this period he was an advo¬ 
cate of the doctrine of states rights, but opposed 
to nullification. 

On the organization of the Southern Keview in 
1827, he gave efticient aid in the plan and prose¬ 
cution of the work, contributing on more than one 
occasion more than half the matter of a number. 
The increase of bis pi*ofessional practice, and his 
appointment finally as State Attorney, compelled 
him, after a few years, to cease his contributions, 
and the Keview, deprived of his poweriul aid, was 
soon after discontinued. 

While State Attorney he was called to argue a 
case before the Supreme Oouri at Washington. 
The ability he displayed attracted universal admi¬ 
ration, and led to his intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. lavingston, then Secretary of State, whose 
eminence in the department of civil law rendered 
him competent to appreciate the talents and learn¬ 
ing displayed by the pleader in the same field. 
The Secretary soon after tendered Legare the ap¬ 
pointment of Charge d’Affaires at the Court of 
Brussels for the express purpose of enabling him 
to carry his study of the civil law still fhrther 
with a view to qualify himself for the discus¬ 
sion of the question, as to what extent the inoor- 
oration of the system into that of the United 
tates might be desirable. The appointment was 
accepted, and Legar6 at once entered on its duties. 
These were slight, leaving him ample time for 
study, which he improved by a course of civil law 
under Savigny, and the acquisition of the Dutch, 
German, and Bomaic languages. He remained in 
his mission for four years, returning in the sum¬ 
mer of 1886 to Hew York, where he was met by 


the offer, earnestly pressed upon bis acceptance, 
of a nomination for Congress. He was elected, 
and entered the House of Eepresentatives at the 
commencement of the Van Buren administration. 
At the extra session in September he delivered 
a masterly speech in opposition to the policy of 
the sub-treasury. His opinions were those of the 
minority in his state, and at the next election he 
was defeated. 

He returned with renewed ardor to his pro¬ 
fessional career, and distinguished himself greatly 
in the conduct of several important cases. He 
also entered wannly into the presidential contest 
of 1840, and delivered eloquent speeches at Bioh- 
mond and Hew York. His article on Demos¬ 
thenes, for the Hew York Beview, was written 
about the same time. 

In 1841 Legare was appointed, by M[r. Tyler, 
Attorney-General of the United States. It 'svas 
an office for which be was eminently qualified, and 
in which he eminently distinguished himself. 
After the withdrawal of Mr. Webbter on the rati¬ 
fication of the Ashburton treaty, in the composi¬ 
tion of which, especially in the portion regarding 
the right of search, Mr. Legare had rendered im¬ 
portant service, he discharged for some time the 
duties of the Department of State. 

In January, 1843, he sustained a severe do¬ 
mestic affliction in the death of his mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. They w'ere 
soon, however, to be united in death as they had 
been in life. In the following June the President 
and cabinet visited Boston to take part in the ce¬ 
remonies attending the completion of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. Mr, Legare was seized, on his 
arrival in Boston, with a disease of the bow-els 
'which had, during the previous autumn, produced 
such exti*eme sufiering as to cause the declaration 
to his sister, that if it pleased God he would ra¬ 
ther die than live in such torment. He was una¬ 
ble to take part in the celebration of the following 
day, Saturday, and on Sunday yielded to the soli¬ 
citations of his friend, Professor George Ticknor, 
and was removed to his residence in Park street, 
where he died on the morning of the twentieth of 
the same month. 

His writings were collected by his sister and 
published at Charleston in 1846, with a memoir.* 
They form two large octavo volumes, and contain 
his journals during his diplomatic residence abroad, 
filled with lively details of court gossip, his stu¬ 
dies and observations, public and private corres¬ 
pondence, speeches and articles for the Hew 
York and Southern Keviews. These articles are 
for the most part on classical or legal subjects, the 
remainder being devoted, with few exceptions, to 
authors of the day. They display thorough eru¬ 
dition, and are admirable as models of hearty 
scholarship and finished composition. 

CHARACTEEISTICS OP 10»D BTBON.t 

Lord Byron’s life was not a literary, or cloistered 
and scholastic life. He had lived generally in the 

♦ Writings of Swinton Legar6, late Attorney-General, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States; consisting of a 
Diary of Brnssels, and Jonrnal of the Rhine ; exti^ts from his 
Private and iplomatlc Correspondence; Orations and Speech¬ 
es, and Contributions to the New York and Southern Reviews; 
Prefaced by a Memoir of his Life. Edited by his Sister. 
Charleston, S. 0.: Barges James. 1840 
t From au aitiole on Moore’s Life of Byron in the Southern 
Ee^lew. 
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world, and always and entirely for the world. The 
amat nemus etfugit urhes, which has been predicated 
of the whole tuneful tribe, was only in a qualified 
sense a characteristic of his. If he sought seclusion, 
it was not for the retired leisure or the sweet and 
innocent tranquillity of a country life. Has retreats 
were rather like that of Tiberius at Capreae—^the 
gloomy solitude of misanthropy and remoi'se, hiding 
its despaii; in darkness, or seeking to stupify and 
drown it in vice and debauchery. But, even when 
he fled from the sight of men, it was only that he 
might be sought after the more, and, in the depth of 
his hiding places, as was long ago remarked of Ti- 
mon of Athens, he could not live without vomiting 
forth the gall of his bitterness, and sending abroad 
most elaborate curses in good verse to be admired 
of the very wretches whom he affected to despise. 
He lived in the world, and for the world—nor is it 
often that a career so brief affords to biography so 
much impressive incident, or that the folly of an un¬ 
disciplined and reckless spirit has assumed such a 
motley wear, and played off, before God and man, 
80 many extravagant and fantastical antics. 

On the other hand, there was, amidst all its irre¬ 
gularities, something strangely interesting, some¬ 
thing, occasionally, even grand and imposing in Lord 
Byron’s character and mode of life. His whole be¬ 
ing was, indeed, to a remarkable degree, extraordi¬ 
nary, fanciful, and fascinating. All 5iat drew upon 
him the eyes of men, whether for good or evil—^his 
assions and his genius, his enthusiasm and his woe, 
is triumphs and his downfall—sprang from the 
same source, a feverish temperament, a burning, dis¬ 
tempered, insatiable imagination; and these, in their 
turn, acted most powerfully upon the imagination 
and the sensibility of others. We well remember a 
time—^it is not more than two lustres ago—when 
we could never think of him ourselves but as an 
ideal being—a creatui^e, to use his own words, ** of 
loneliness and mystery”—^moving about the earth 
like a troubled spirit, and even when in the midst 
of men, not of thena. The enchanter’s robe which 
he wore seemed to disguise his person, and like an¬ 
other famous sorcerer and sensu^st— 

he hurled 

His dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with hlear illusion 

And give it false presentments. 

It has often occurred to us, as we have seen Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott diligently hobbling up to his daily task in 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh, and still more 
when we have gazed upon him for hours seated down 
at his clerk’s desk, with a countenance of most de¬ 
mure and bnsiness-like formality, to contrast him, in 
that situation, with the only man, who had not been, 
at the time, totally overshadowed and eclipsed by 
his genius. It was, indeed, a wonderful contrast I 
JSTever did two such men—competitors in the high¬ 
est walks of creative imagination and deep pathos— 
present such a strange antithesis of moral character, 
and domestic habits and pursuits, as Walter Scott at 
home, and Lord Byron abroad. It was the differ¬ 
ence between prose and poetry—^between the dull¬ 
est realities of existence and an incoherent, though 
powerful and agitating romance—between a falcon 
trained to the uses of a domestic bird, and, instead 
of “ towering in her pride of place,” brought to stoop 
at the smallest quarry, and to wait upon a rude 
sportsman’s bidding like a menial servtant—and some 
savage, untamed eagle, who, after struggling with 
the bars of his cage, until his breast was bare and 
bleeding with the agony, had flung himself forth, 
once more, upon the gale, and was again chasing 
before him the " whole herd of timorous and flock¬ 
ing birds,” and making his native Alps, throtigh all 


their solitudes, ring to his boding and wild scream. 
Lord Byron’s pilgrimages to £stant and famous 
lands—especially his firet—^heightened this effect of 
his genius and of his very peculiar mode of existence. 
Madame de Stael ascribes it to his good fortune or 
the deep policy of Napoleon, that he had succeeded 
in associating his name with some of those objects 
which have, through all time, most strongly im¬ 
pressed the imaginations of men, with the Pyramids, 
the Alps, the Holy Land, <fec. Byron had the same 
advantage. His muse, like Horace’s image of Care, 
mounted with him the steed and the gondola, the 
post-chaise, and the packet-ship. His poems are, in 
a manner, the journals and common-place books of 
the wandering Childe. Thus, it is stated or hinted 
that a horrible incident, like that upon which the 
Giaour turns, had nearly taken place within Byron’s 
own observation while in the East. His sketches of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature seem to be 
mere images, or, so to express it, shadows thrown 
down upon his pages from the objects which he 
visited, only colored and illumined with such feel¬ 
ings, reflections, and associations, as they naturally 
awaken in contemplative and susceptible minds. His 
early visit to Greece, and the heartfelt enthusiasm 
with which he dwelt upon her loveliness even in 
her age of woe”—^upon the glory which once adorn¬ 
ed, and that which might stul await her—^liave 
identified him with her name, in a manner which 
subsequent events have made quite remarkable. 
His poetry, when we read it over again, seems to 
breathe of ‘‘ the sanctified phrensy of prophecy and 
inspiration.” He now appears to have been the 
herald of her resuscitation. The voice of lamenta¬ 
tion, which he sent forth over Christendom, was as 
if it had issued from all her caves, fraught with the 
woe aud the wrongs of ages, and the deep vengeance 
which at length awoke—and not in vain! In ex¬ 
pressing ourselves as we have done upon this sub- 
ject,it is to us a melancholy reflection that our lan¬ 
guage is far more suitable to what we have felt, than 
to what we now feel, in reference to the life and 
character of Lord Byron. The last years of that 
life—^the wanton, gross, and often dull and feeble 
ribaldiy of some of his latest productions, broke the 
spell which he had laid upon our souls; and we are 
by no means sure that we have not since yielded 
too much to the disgust and aversion which follow 
disenchantment like its shadow. 

DAVID J. ITCOED 

Was bom near M’Oord’s Ferry, South Carolina, 
January, 1797, and was educated at the College 
at Columbia, in that state; where, among his 
class-mates and intimates, were the late Hugh S. 
Legai-6 and Professor H. J. Nott. 

In 1818 Mr. M’Cord was admitted to the bar, 
and soon acquired a large practice. Among his 
associates in the profession were the late Chan¬ 
cellor Harper, the Hon. W. 0. Preston, Professor 
NTott, the Hon. W. F. De Sanssure, Colonel Bland- 
ing, Colonel Gregg, and the Hon. A. P. Butler, 
since of the United States Senate. In connexion 
with Mr. Nott, he published two volumes of Law 
Reports of South Carolina, known as Nott and 
M’Oord’s Reports, and afterwards, unassisted, four 
volumes of Law Reports and two of Chancery 
Reports. In connexion with Colonel Blanding, 
he published also one volume of the “ South Ca¬ 
rolina law Journal,” 

In May, 1889, Mr. M’Oord was appointed by 
the Governor to publish the ‘^Statutes at Large 
of South.Cardina;” a ,w<Hrk which had been com- 
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menced under tlie authoriW of tlie state, by Ms 
friend the late Dr. Thomas Cooper. Dr. Cooper’s 
death occurring before the completion of the 
fourth volume of the work, it was transfen*ed to 
Mr. M’Gord, by whom it was completed. The 
work is in ten volumes octavo, including a gene¬ 
ral index. 

Mr. M’Cord, in addition to these literary labors 
of the law, was a frequent writer of various perio¬ 
dicals, chiefly on subjects of the science of govern¬ 
ment and poHtical economy. He was a writer 
for both series of the Southeim Ee^dew, under 
the editorship of Mr. Stephen Elliott and Mr. 
Simms.* In these articles he 'was an eloquent 
supporter of Southern institutions, and an earnest 
and able advocate of free trade. 

Mr. M’Oord was for several years a representa¬ 
tive of the disti'ict of Eichland in the Legisla¬ 
ture of South Carolina, and was Chairman of the 
Committee of Federal Eelations, an important 
position at the time. To his exertions are princi¬ 
pally due the abolition of the late Court of Ap¬ 
peals (composed of three judges), and the establish¬ 
ment of a system which, improved by subsequent 
suggestions of Mr. Pettigru, is now in force. Mr. 
M’Cord retired from the practice of the law in 
1830, and after 1840 occupied himself almost 
entirely as a cotton planter. 

He died after a brief illness, at his residence at 
Columbia, May 12, 1855. 

The warm personal tribute to his memory in a 
notice of his merits at the bai* and in society, ap¬ 
peared the following week in a newspaper at 
Columbia, from the pen of his friend and former 
law associate, the Hon. W. 0. Preston. It is also 
a genial account of the higher social and literary 
society of Columbia—and, we may add, a happy 
reflection of the generous nature and accomplish¬ 
ments of the writer. We present it entire from 
the South Carolinian of May 17. 

Messes. Editoes: In the announcement of the 
death of Mr. M’Cord, in your paper of the 9th 
instant, you intimate an expectation that some one 
will furnish a notice of the life and character of that 
gentleman. Pending the performance of this pious 
office by some friend capable of executing it fitly, 
let me east a glove into his grave, and place a sprig 
of cypress upon it. Such a work of tenderness I 
had fondly hoped to have received at his hand, in¬ 
stead of being called upon out of the ordinary 
course of nature to offer it at his tomb. 

Many will bring tributes of sorrow, of kindness 
and affection, and relieve a heaving bosom by utter¬ 
ing words of praise and commendation; for in 
truth, during many years he has been the charm and 
delight of th^e society of Columbia, and of that so¬ 
ciety, too, when, in the estimation of all who knew 
it, it was the rarest aggregation of elegant, iutelleo- 
tual, and accomplished people that have ever been 
found assembled in our village. Thirty years since, 
amidst the cordial and unostentatious cordiality 


♦ Among his contributions to the Keview were—Politloal 
Economy, Manufactures, April, 1846; Memphis Convention, 
October, 1846; Lieber’s Political Ethics, October, 1847; The 
Eederal Constitution, November, 1848; Industrial Exchanges, 
July, 1849: Navigation Laws, January and Apill, 1850; Callfor’- 
nla Gold, April, 1862; Life of a Negro Slave, Jan., 1858; Oivll 
liberty and Self Government, April, 1864; Africans at Home, 
Jnly, 1854; Elements of Government, October, 1864. 

' For De Bow’s Review at New Orleans, ho wrote, How the 
South is affected by her Institutions, January, 1S62; What is 
felrand eqnal Reciprocity, November, 1868; American InsU- 
tutions, the Monroe Doctrine, <&c., December, 1858. 


wMch charactemed it, at a dinner party, for ex¬ 
ample, at Judge De Saussure’s, eight or ten of his 
favorite associates wanted to do honor to some 
distinguished stranger—for such were never per¬ 
mitted to pass through the town without a tender 
of the hospitality of that venerable and elegant 
gentleman—^whose prolonged life exhibited to^ an¬ 
other generation a pattern of old gentility, combined 
with a conscientious and effective performance of 
not only the smaller and more graceful duties of 
life, which he sweetened and adorned, but also of 
those graver and higher tasks which the confidence 
of his state imposed upon his talents and learning. 
To his elegant board naturally came the best and 
worthiest of the land. There was found, of equal 
age with the judge, that very remarkable man, Dr, 
Tliomas Cooper, replete with all sorts of knowledge, 
a living encyclopaedia—“ Multwn ille et terrisjaeta- 
iu$ et alto^ —good-tempered, joyous, and of a kindly 
disposition. Th re was Judge N ott, who brought into 
the social circle the keen, shrewd, and flashing intel¬ 
lect wMch distinguished him on the bench. There 
was Abram Blanding, a man of affaii*s, very eminent 
in his profession of the law, and of most interesting 
convei*sation. There was Professor Robert Henry, 
with his elegant, accurate, and classical scholarship. 
There were Judges Johnston and Harper, whom we 
all remember, and lament, and admire. 

These gentlemen and others were called, in the 
course of a morning walk of the Chancellor, to meet 
at dinner, it might be, Mr. Calhoun, or Captain Basil 
Hall, or Washington Iiwing, and amongst these was 
sure to be found David J. M’Cord, with his genial 
vivacity, his multifarious knowledge, and his inex¬ 
haustible store of amusing and apposite anecdotes. 
He was the life and pervading sjarit of the circle— 
in short, a universal favorite. He was then in large 
practice at the bar, and publishing his Reports as 
State Reporter. His fraiix and fine maimers were 
rendered the more attractive by an uncommonly 
beautiful physiogii imy, which gave him the appear¬ 
ance of great youth. 

M’Cord entered upon his profession in co-partner¬ 
ship with Henry Junius Nott; and when a year or 
two subsequently this gentleman, following the bent 
of his inclination for literature, quitted the profession, 
Mr. M’Cord formed a connexion with W. 0. Preston 
—^thus introducing this gentleman, who had then 
but just come to Columbia, into practice. The busi¬ 
ness of the office was extensive, and the connexion 
continued until their diverging paths of life led 
them away from the profession. The association 
was cordial and uninterrupted throughout, whether 
professional or social; and tlie latter did not cease until 
the grave closed upon M’Cord. While in the law, how¬ 
ever, although assiduously addicted to the study of 
it, his heart acknowledged a divided allegiance with 
literature; which he seemed to compromise at length 
by addicting himself to cognate studies—of political 
economy, the jural sciences, and political etliics. 

When he left the bar, and retired from the more 
strenuous pursuits of life, he found occupation and 
delight in these favorite Btu4ies—stimulated and 
enhanced by the vigorous co-operation and wai'm 
sympathy of his higlxly accomphshed wife, who not 
only participated in the taste for, but shared in the 
labors of, these studies—and amidst these congenial 
and participated pursuits the latter years of his life 
wqre passed ” 

Through life he had a passion for books. He 
loved them as friends—almost as children. He wm 
always in the midst of them, and had one in his 
hand or in his pocket. The publication and editing 
of the Law Reports was a genial occupation for him. 

When the compilation of our stalSites was con- 
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fided by the state to Dr. Cooper, this gentleman, then 
feeling some touch of age, lound a hearty co-laborer 
in M'Cord—who worked con amore ; and, indeed, 
what with his love for the work and his friendship 
for Dr. Cooper, a large portion of the achievement 
was perfonned by him; and the last volume—^the 
IndeXy I think—was exclusively Jus ; thus furnishing 
at once a monument of his willingness to labor in a 
praiseworthy work, and the kindliness of his tem¬ 
per to do a favor to a friend. 

He was conspicuous for spirit, candor, and friend¬ 
ship. He was fiithful and true, fearless and warm¬ 
hearted ; loved learning and philosophy—the learn¬ 
ing which IS consonant with the business and bosoms 
of men—the philosophy which is not “ hai*sh and 
crabbed, as dull fools suppose,” but genial and dif¬ 
fusive, running over into and permeating the alfairs 
of hfe. As his early life was amidst struggle and 
bustle— t\\Qfu7num strepitumque of the public arena 
—so his latter years were amidst the repose of an 
elegant and lettered retirement, in his well cultivat¬ 
ed fields, and amongst his books. His last moments 
were solaced by the tender assiduities of his congenial 
help-mate, of his children, and of bis old and long- 
familiar friends. 

It was a somewhat curious coincidence, that the 
disease which terminated his existence, struck him 
in the Library of the College, whither bis tastes and 
habits led him habitually. 

To this we may here appropriately add an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the friendly services of the late 
Colonel M’Oord to the present work on American 
literature. We are indebted to liis pen for much 
infonnation of value relative to his literary asso¬ 
ciates at Columbia, the affairs of the college of 
which he was a trustee, and particularly for a 
sketch of his conversations with the late eminent 
Judge Cooper, with whom he was intimate—^an 
interesting paper, which wiU be found in the ap¬ 
pendix to the present volume. 

Louisa S. ATCord, the widow of Colonel 
kl’Oord, a lady of strong natural powers, who 



has cultivated with success both poetry and phi¬ 
losophy, is a resident of Columbia, South Caro¬ 


lina. She is the daughter of the eminent politi¬ 
cian, the Hon. Langdon Oheves,* and was bom 
in South Carolina, in December, ISIO. In 1840 
she was married to Colonel David J. H'Cord. Her 
winter residence is the plantation of Fort Alott, the 
scene of a heroic adventure in the revolution¬ 
ary annals of the state, in wliicli Mrs. Mott made 
herself famous by the voluntary sacrifice of her 
property. 

The literary productions of Mrs. M’Cord are a 
volume of j)oe3ns, My Dreams^ published in Phi¬ 
ladelphia in 1848; SoqjJiisms of tJie Protective 
Policy^ a translation from the French of Bastiat, 
issued by Putnam, New York, the same year; 
Cairn Cracchus^ printed at New York in 1851, 
and numerous contributions to the Southern 
Quarterly Review, De Bow’s Review, and the 
Southern Literary Messenger, from 1849 to the 
present time.f These review papers, written 
with spirit and energy, are of a conservative 
; character, with resources derived fi*om the study 
1 of political economy, mainly treating the question 
of southern slavery in reference to the diversity 
of races, its comparison with the white laboring 
class, with a rather sharp handling of the novel 
of Mrs. Stowe.]: Mrs. M’Oord has also discussed 
the woman’s rights movements of the day with 
pungency and good sense. In one of these arti¬ 
cles ill reply to a proposition of the Westminster 
Review, that “ a reason must be given why any¬ 
thing should be permitted to one person and in¬ 
terdicted to another,” she exolaime<], '‘A reason 1 
—a reason why man cannot drink fire aud breathe 

* The Hon. Langdon Oheves, the venerable contemporary 
I of the Eevolution, was born m Abbeville, S. 0, September, 

' IT, 1TT6. A lawyer by profession, he was elected to Congress 
in the winter of lSlU-11, and became a member of the cele¬ 
brated war mess,” as the coadjutors, Messrs. Oheves, Clay, 
Loundes, Calhoun, and Bibb, weie termed, who carried the 
declaiation of war In 1S12 His speech on the “Mei chants’ 
Bonds” m December, 1811, was justly characterized by Mr. 
Clay, then Speaker of the House, as “a splendid exhibition of 
eloquence.” His speeches on the Loan and Navy Bills in the 
beginning of 1812, ^ned him much distinction. Mr. Oheves 
was always opposed to the restiiotive system. He succeeded 
Mr Clay as Speaker of the House, and during his tenure of 
that ofQc* (which was till ho left Congress, declining are- 
election in Maich, 1815), not a single decision of his was over 
reveraed by that body. On leaving Congress, Mr. Choves.was 
chosen one of the Superior Judges of the Courts of Law of 
South Carolina, and in 1819 became President of the Bank of 
the United States at Philadelphia, the affairs of which he 
managed with great ability at an important crisis of its history. 
He held this arduous office for three years, and continued to 
reside for some time further in Pennsylvania, when he re¬ 
turned to South Carolina. 

As a literary man, Mr. Oheves is known by his speeches in 
Congress, as well as by divers occasional papers; among others, 
his essays on the subject of the Bank, published with the sig¬ 
nature of “Say,” which attracted much attention. At a later 
penod, his “occasional reviews,” opposing nullfficationandad¬ 
vocating a Southern Confederacy, as a check upon the advanc¬ 
ing movement of the uon-slave-holdlng states; his letter on 
the same subject to the jieople of Columbia in 1880; his letter 
to the people of Pendleton; his letter to the “Charleston Mer¬ 
cury” on Southern Wrongs in 1844; his speech at the Nash¬ 
ville Convention, and other letters, show his accustomed qua¬ 
lities of power, vigor, and eloquence. 

t The papers in the S&uOiem Quarterly are “ Jus¬ 

tice and Piatemity,” July, 18^; “ The Right to Labor,” Octo¬ 
ber, 1849; “Diversity of the Races, its bearing upon Negro 
Slavery,” April, 1861; “Negro andWklte Slaveiw^herein 
do they differ,” July, 1861: Enfranchisement of Women,” 
April, 1852; “ Undo Tom’s Cabin,” Januaiw, 1868; “ Carey on 
the Slave Trade,” January; 1864, In J>e Motors “Ne¬ 

gro Mania,” May, 1862; “Woman and her Needs,” September, 
1852,* “ British Phllantoropy and American Slavery,” March, 
1868. Literary Metsmffer^ ije paper, “ Charity 

which does nbt b^n at home,” April, 186& , , ^ 

1 The “ Unde Tona” movement also called forth from Mrs. 
M’Oord, “A ILetter to the Dnobess of Sutherland from a Lady 
of South Carolina. ' July 80,185^” published in the “ Charles¬ 
ton Mercury,” ahd repdbted in several northern papers. 
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water! A scientifio answer about hydrogen and 
oxygen will not answer the purpose. These are 
facts, not reasons. Why? Why? Why is any¬ 
thing on God’s earth what it is ? Can Miss Mar- 
tineau tell? We cannot God has made it so, 
and reason, instinct and experience, teach us 
its uses. Woman, Nature teaches you yours.” 
Again she writes in reference to the demand for 
opportunities: “ Even at her own fireside, may 
woman find duties enough, cares enough, troubles 
enough, thought enough, wisdom enough, to fit a 
martyr for the stake, a philosopher for life, or a 
saint for heaven.” 

Mrs. M’Cord herself illustrates her views of 
female life by her own daily example. She con¬ 
ducts tlie hospital on her own large plantation, 
attends to the personal wants of the negroes, and 
on one occasion perfectly set a fracture of a 
broken arm. Thoroughly accomplished in the 
modern languages of Europe, she employs her 
leisure in the education of her children. 

The poetry of Mrs. M’Cord is simply and 
clearly uttered, and is the expression of a healthy 
nature. Her tragedy of Caius Gracchus, a dra¬ 
matic poem for the closet, is balanced in its philo¬ 
sophy and argument, Cornelia wisely tempering 
the democratic fervor of her son. Many sound, 
pithy aphorisms of conduct may be extracted 
from this piece; all expressed with purity and 
precision. The character of Cornelia is well 
sustained. 

THB VOICE OF TEABS. 

It floated by, on the passing breeze, 

The voice of years: 

It breathed o’er ocean, it wandered thi-ough earth, 
It spoke of the time when words had birth, 

When the spirit of God moved over the sea, 

When earth was only a thing—^to he. 

And it sighed, as it passed on that passing breeze. 
The voice of yeai'S. 

From ocean it came on a murmuring wave. 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of the time ere the birth of light; 
When e^h was hushed, ’neath the ocean’s miglit. 
And the waters rolled, and the dashing roar. 

Of the angered surge owned not yet the power, 
Which whispers in that murmuring wave 
The voice of years. 

From earth it came, from her inmost deep, 

The voice of years: 

It murmured forth with the buhbung stream. 

It came like the sound of a long-past dream— 

And it spoke of the hour ere Time had birth, 

When living thing moved not yet on earth, 

And, solemnly sad, it rose from the deep, 

The voice of years. 

From heaven it came, on a beam of light, 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of a God who reigned alone. 

Who waked the stars, who lit the Sun. 

As it glanced o’er mountain, and river, and wood. 

It spoke of the good and the wonderful God; 

And it whispered to praise that God of Light, 

The voice of years. 

It howled in the storm as it threatening passed, 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of ruin, and fiercest might; 

Of angry fiends, and of things of night; 

But raging, as o’er the Earth it strode, 


I knelt and I prayed to the merciful God, 

And methought it less angrily howled as it passed, 
The voice of years. 

And it came from yon moss-gi’own ruin gi’ay. 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of myself, and the years which were 
gone, 

Of h<mes which were blighted, and joys which were 
flown; 

Of the wreck of so much that was bright and was 
fair; 

And it made me sad, and I wept to hear, 

As it came from you moss-grown ruin gray. 

The voice of years. 

And it rose from the grave, with the song of death, 
The voice of years: 

And I shuddered to hear the tale it told. 

Of blighted youth, and hearts grown cold; 

And anguish and sorrow which crept to the grave, 
To hide from the spoiler the wound which he gave. 
And sadly it rose from that home of death. 

The voice of years. 

But again it passed on the passing breeze. 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of a God, who watched us here. 

Who heard the sigh, and who saw the tear; 

And it spoke of mercy, and not of wo; 

There was love and hope in its whispering low j 
And I listened to catch, on that passing breeze, 

The voice of years. 

And it spoke of a pain which might not last. 

That voice of years: 

And it taught me to think, that the God who gave 
The breath of life, could wake from the grave; 

And it taught me to see that this beautiful eai*th, 
Was not only made to give sorrow birth; 

And it whispered, that mercy must reign at last, 
That voice of years. 

And strangely methought, as it floated by, 

That voice of yeai*8 

Seemed fraught with a tone from some higher sphere, 
It whispered around me, that God was near ; 

He spoke from the sunbeam; He spoke from the 
wave; 

He spoke from the ruin; He spoke from the grave; 
’Twas the voice of God, as it floated by. 

That voice of years. 

COSNELIA. Aim eBAOOHirS. 

[Act iii. Scene 1.] 

Gracchus, 

Wolves breed not lambs, nor can the lioness 
Rear fawns among her Utter. You hut chide 
The spirit, mother, which is bom from you. 

ComeUa. 

Curb it, my son; and watch against ambition I 
Half demon and half god, she oft misleads 
With the bold face of virtue. I know well 
The breath of discontent is loud in Rome; 

And a hoarse murmuring vengeance smoulders there 
Against the tyrannous rule which, iron shod. 

Doth trample out man’s life. The crisis comes, 

But oh! beware my son, how you shall force it I 
Gracchus, 

Nay, let it come, that dreaded day of doom. 

When by the audit of his cruel wrongs 
Heaped by the rich oppressor on the crowd 
Of struggling victims, he must stand condemned 
To vomit forth the ill-got gains which gorge 
His luxury to repletion. . Let it come I ^ 

The world can sleep no longer. Reason wakes 
To know man’s rights, and forward progress points. 
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Comdia. 

By reason led, and peaceful ^wisdom nursed. 

All progress is for good. But the deep curse 
Of bleeding nations follows in the track 
Of mad ambition, which doth cheat itself 
To find a glory in its lust of rule ; 

YThich piling private iU on public wrong. 

Beneath the garb of patriotism hides 
Its lai'ge-mawed cravings; and would thoughtless 
plunge 

To every change, however riot waits, 

With feud intestine, by mad uproar driven, 

And red-eyed murder, to reproach the deed. 

Death in its direst forms doth wait on such. 

GraacKvA, 

Man lives to die, and there’s no better way 
To let the shackled spirit find its freedom 
Than in a glorious combat ’gainst oppression. 

I would not grudge the breath lost in the struggle. 

Cornelia. 

Nor I, when duty calls. I am content, 

May but my son prove worthy of the crisis; 

Not shrinking from the trial, nor yet leaping 
Beyond the marked outline of licensed right; 
Curbing his passions to his duty’s rule; 

Giving his country all,—^life, fortune, fame. 

And only clutching back, with miser^s care, 

Bis all untainted honor. But take heed! 

The world doth set itself on stilts, to wear 
The countenance of some higher, better thing. 

’Tis well to seek this wisely; but with haste 
Grasping too high, like child beyond its reach 
It trips in the aspiring, and thus falls 
To lowlier condition. Rashness drags 
Remorse and darkest evil in her train. 

Pause, ere the cry of suffering pleads to Heaven 
Against this fearful mockery of right; 

This license wild, which smothers liberty 
While feigning to embrace it. 

Oraccfme, 

Thought fantastic 

Doth drapery evil thus with unsketched ills. 

No heart-sick maid nor dream-struck boy am I 
To scare myself with these. There’s that in man 
Doth long to rise by nature. Ever he 
Couching in lethargy, doth wrong himself 

Cornelia. 

Most true and more. I reverence human mind; 

And with a mingled love and pride I kneel 
To nature’s inborn majesty in man. 

But as I reverence, therefore would I lend 
My feeble aid, this mighty power to lead 
To its true aim and end Most often ’tis 
When crowds do wander wide of right, and fall 
To foul misuse of highest purposes, 

The madness of their leaders drags them on. 

I would not check aspiring, justly poised; 

But rather bid you on”—where light is clear 
And your track plainly marked. I scorn the slang 
Of “ greedy populace,” and dirty crowd,” 

Nor slander thus the nature which I bear. 

Men in the aggregate not therefore cease 
Still to be men; and where untaught they fall, 

It is a noble duty, to awake 

The heart of truth, that slumbers in them still, 

It is a glorious sight to rouse the soul, 

The reasoning heart that in a nation sleeps I 
And Wisdom is a laggard at her task 
When but in closet speculations toiling 
She doth forget to share her thought abroad 
And make mankind her heir. 


HENET JUNIUS NOTT 

Was the son of the Hon. Abram Kott (a distin¬ 
guished judge of the South Carolina Bench), and 
was bom on the borders of Pacolet river, tlnion 
District, South Carolina, November -ith, 179T. 
At a very early age he showed great fondness for 
poetry and old songs, reciting endless collections 
of verses, hynins, and corn-shucking catches. In 
1806 his father removed to Columbia, where, at 
the “South Carolina College,” young Nott was 
educated. While at college he was by no means 
distinguished for attention to the regular course 
of studies, yet few boys of bis class bad a higher 
reputation for talents or acquirements. He read 
much and never forgot anything. In 1818 he 
came to the Bar in Columbia, where he soon ac¬ 
quired a high standing and a good practice. This 
was in competition with a Bar distinguished for 
many years for its ability and learning. While 
engaged in the practice of the law Mr. Nott, in 
conjunction with his intimate friend D. J. M’Oord, 
published two volumes of Law Reports. 

In 1821 preferring the pursuits of literature to 
the law, Mr. Nott abandoned his profession and 
took up his abode in France and Holland, the bet¬ 
ter to pursue his studies. Before his return, the 
professorship of Belles Lettres was established in 
the College of South Carolina, and he was elected, 
while still absent in Europe, to fill this position. 
On bis return, about January, 1824, be com¬ 
menced the fulfilment of its duties. His extensive 
reading, wonderful memory, and facility of quota¬ 
tion, united with a spriglitly mind, ready wit, and 
amiable temper, rendered him an exceedingly 
popular lecturer. 

A few years before his death Mr, Nott pub¬ 
lished in 1884 two volumes of tales called Kovel- 
lettes of a Traveller; or., *Odds and Ends from 
the Knapsaoh of Thomas Singularity., Journeyman 
Printer. These are taken from life (many of the 
incidents being at the time well known about Co¬ 
lumbia), and exhibit in a style of much humor, 
the happy faculty possessed by Mr. Nott of catch¬ 
ing every odd trait of character that presented 
itself. This peculiarity, with his various acquire¬ 
ments and accomplishments, rendered him a most 
agreeable companion. 

Prof. Nott was a good Greek and Latin scholar, 
as well as master of several modern languages. 
While in Holland he met Prof. Gaisford of Oxford, 
for whom he contracted a high esteem, which 
was we presume mutual. 

Mr. Nott wrote several articles for the “ South¬ 
ern Quarterly,” of which we are enabled to men¬ 
tion the following:—^Life of Wyttenbach, May, 
1828; Life of Erasmus, February, 1829; Paul 
Louis Courier, February, 1880; Woolrych’s Life 
of Judge Jeflfi’ey, August, 1881; D’Aguesseau, 
February, 1832. These with a MS. novel (a pi¬ 
rate story founded upon historical events in the 
history of South Carolina) left at his death, and 
which has never been published, are all that we 
have of his literary productions. 

Mr. Nott and his wife were lost in the wreck 
of the unfortunate steamer “The Home ” off* the 
coast of North Carolina 18th Ooh 1837, leaving 
an only daughter now Mrs. W. McKenzie Parker 
of St. Andrews, S. 0. We have been told by eye¬ 
witnesses of the fearful tragedy of the wreck in 
which he perished, that Mr^ Nott might easily 
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have saved himself^ but^ vritb generous devotion 
refusing to separate from his wnfe, he i)erished 
vpith her. No one in the community in which he 
dwelt was ever more beloved, and none could 
have been more deeply regi'etted. 

As a specimen of his writing ^ye extract the 
character of Mr. Hunt, from the story of Thomas 
Singularity.* 

Though in all cases a prudent, gain-saving kind of 
a man, Mr. Hunt’s bowels for once yearned with 
pity, and he pleaded with his spouse that, inasmuch 
as their marriage-bed was barren, they should at 
least give the little unfortunate a domicil till tliey 
could make due perquisition about it. Tliis request 
was proposed in a singularly bland tone, but with 
that peenliar propriety and force of emphasis he was 
wont to use when he might not be gainsaid. 

Prom day to day the foundling increased in the 
affection of his protector, to whom, strange as it may 
seem, he exhibited a prodigious hkeness. This was 
enough, in the present generation, to excite the sur¬ 
mises and gibes of wicked fancies and slanderous 
tongues, although it was well known that Zephaniah 
came from the land of steady habits, and was then 
a burning and a shining light of orthodox faitli. 
True it was, that “ in life’s merry morn” he had cut 
his gambols as wildly as an ass’s colt, but he had 
long ago eschewed his youthful foUies, and especially 
since entering the holy bands of wedlock, had been 
of staid, I had almost said of saintly, demeanor. 
He was regular every Sunday, or, as he always 
termed it. Sabbath, in attending morning and eve¬ 
ning service, at the latter of which, of a verity, he 
generally took a comfortable snooze ;—^belonged to 
Sie Tract Society, Missionary Society, Peace Society, 
Temperance Society, Abolition Society, and the So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Psalmody, whereof he 
led the bass. But as the bard of Avon has said or 
sung, “ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny”—various young men 
that prowled about when honest people should be at 
home abed and asleep, intimated, in what might be 
called Irish hints, that they had espied the worthy 
Mr. Hunt at irregular places and at irregular houi*s. 
The censonous, too, had expressed their suspicions 
that as his helpmate was a good ten years older than 
himself, and had brought a substantial dowry, his 
match had proceeded more 6’om a love of filthy 
lucre than from that etherial flame which warmed 
the bosom of chivalry or inspired the lay of the 
troubadour. The perfect “ counterfeit presentment” 
that the foundling exhibited to the honest man, was 
a constant theme with those who wished to bring 
him to shame, and was eventually whispered by 
some kind friend into the ears of his spouse. Now 
although she had a “pretty considerable” belief in 
ZephaniaVs marital faith and seraphic piety, still it 
must be confessed that she was but a woman, and 
the monster, whom poets portray as green-eyed, 
communicated a beryl tinge to the cat-like visual 
ray of Mrs. Hunt, that rapidly assumed the deepest 
liue of the emerald. She boldly upbraided her hus¬ 
band for contaminating the sanctuary of married 
life with the unholy fruits of his wayward propen¬ 
sities, and required that the bantling should forth¬ 
with be sent a-packing, as one roof could no longer 
cover both of them. Mr. Hunt, after expressing 
some astonishment at this outrageous and unmerited 
attack, replied with marvellous u^dness and compo¬ 
sure that, as for turning out of doors a helpless in- 
fanl^ cast, as it were, by Providence under to pro¬ 
tection, he could not and would not do it; hut that 


* Novellettcs of a Traveller, i, 7. 


as for her staying under the same roof he, as a Chris¬ 
tian, did not think himself authorized to employ any 
compulsion over one he had ever considered bis 
equal, and that therefore she was at bberty to go, 
when and where to her seemed meet. Upon this 
she hurst into a flood of tears, calling him a cruel, 
peijmed man, with many other such endearing epi¬ 
thets, accompanied by loud screams and violent kicks. 
As I have before noticed, he was a man of won- 
dronsly composed temperament, and not liking scenes 
of this kind, he slipped off easily into the shop, 
where he drank a pint of Philadelphia beer, quali¬ 
fied with a gill of New England rum, then putting 
a quid of pigtail tobacco in his month, he Did his 
clerk to keep a tight eye on the shop, and walked 
off to attend a meeting of the Magdalen Society. 
Meanwhile the afflicted fair one, stealthily opening 
an eye, perceived that she was alone; and foreseeing 
that nothing was to be gained by a further contest, 
got up, wiped off her tears with the corner of her 
apron, and made up her mind to remain rather by 
her own cosy fireside, than to run the lisk of going 
farther and faring worse. Yet for a long tract of 
time she continued in the dumps, and poured forth 
her sorrows to the neighboiiug gossips, by all of 
whom her lord and master was vilipended as a bar¬ 
barous husband and most salacious old heathen. 
He perhaps tlunking, according to the proverb, that 
the least said is soonest mended, held “ the noiseless 
tenor of his way,” with as much composure as a 
veteran porker amid the impotent attacks of a nest 
of hornets, until, persuaded by his sober carriage, 
one half of his enemies began to doubt, and the 
other, turning fairly round, declared his wife a jea¬ 
lous, weak-minded body, and him an injured saint. 

STEPHEN OLIN, 

The President of the "Wesleyan University, was 
born in Leicester, Vermont, March 2, 1797, of a 
family which first settled in Rhode Island in 1678. 
His father, Henry Olin, who attained the dignity 
of judge of the Supreme Court in Vermont, was 
a man of force of character and of genuine hu¬ 
mor. He directed his son’s education, and inspired 
it with his own vigorous example. At seventeen 
Stephen taught a village school, then entered a 
lawyer’s office at Middlebuiy, from which he 
transferred himself to the College at that place, 
where he completed his course in 1820. In his 
twenty-fourth year, while engaged as a teacher in 
a newly founded seminary in South Carolina, he 
became a Methodist preacher. In 1826 he be¬ 



came Professor of Belles Lettres in Franklin Col¬ 
lege at Athens in G-eorgia, and in 1832 President 
of a Methodist institution, the Randolph Macon 
College in Virginia, in which he undertook the 
departments of Mental and Moral Science, Belles 
Lettres, and Political Philosophy. In 1837, driven 
thither by ill health, he visited Europe and the 
East, on a protracted journey of several years; 
and, on his return, published in 1843 his Travels 
in JSgypt^ Arabia Petrma^ and the Holy Land. 
His l^t post of duty, varied by another visit to 
Europe, during which he was delegate to the 
Evangelical AUiance in Loudon in 1846, was the 
Presidency of the Wesleyan University in Middle- 
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town, Connecticut. He died August 16,1851, at 
the age of fifty-four. 

Besides the book of travels alluded to, he pub¬ 
lished a series of Sermons and Lectures and Ad¬ 
dresses, which were collected in a posthumous 
publication of his works by the Harpers in 1852. 
A large collection of his correspondence was also 
published in his Life and Letters in 1853, two vo¬ 
lumes of Memoirs composed of the joint contribu¬ 
tions of Dr. McOlintock, the able editor of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, Dr. Hoidich, and 
other faithfid friends. 

The academic discourses of Dr. Olin disclose a 
well trained mind, seeking constantly for the 
principle to test the fac^ and insisting upon the 
development of mental discipline before the mere 
accumulation of knowledge. He was a sound 
conservative in the cause of education, distrusting 
many of the pretentious expedients of the day. 
He appreciated the study of the classics in a 
course of instruction. His religious discourses 
were of a practical character, and maintain a high 
rank in Ohristian preoeiDt. His character and 
teachings gave him great influence with his stu¬ 
dents. 

In person Dr. Olin was over six feet in height, | 
of a large frame and broad shoulders, and a fine | 
head. His voice was of great power and com- | 
pass, while his gestures were stiff and con¬ 
strained. 

KATHARINE AUGUSTA WARE, 

This lady, the daughter of Dr. Rhodes of Quincy, 
Mass., and wife of Oharles A. Ware, of the Navy, 
is the author of a volume entitled Power of t%e 
Passions^ and other Poems^ published by Pickering 
in London in 1842. She was born in 1797, was 
married in 1810, wrote occasional poems for the 
papers, edited The Bower of Taste in Boston, and 
visiting Europe in 1839 died at Paris in 1843. 
She was a relative of Robert Treat Paine, and at 
the age of fifteen wi*ote some verses on his 
death. 

VOICE OP iriE SEASONS. 

There is a voice in the western breeze. 

As it floats o’er Spring’s young roses, 

Or sighs among the blossoming trees, 

Where the spirit of love reposes. 

It tells of tlie joys of the pure and young, 

E’er they wander life’s ’wildering paths amo* g. 

There is a voice in the Summer gale, 

Which breathes among regions of bloom, 

Or murmurs soft through the dewy vale, 

In moonlight’s tender gloom. 

It tells of hopes unblighted yet, 

And of hours the soul can ne’er forget 

There is a voice in the Autumn blast, 

That wafts the falling leaf. 

When the glowing scene is fading fast, 

For the hour of bloom is brief; 

It tells of life—of its sure decay. 

And of earthly splendors that pass away 

There is a voice in the wintry storm, 

For the blasting spirit is there, 

Sweeping o’er every vernal ohar^ 

O’er au tlw^t was bright and fair; 

It t^ of death, as it moans around, 

Andd^e des(^te hall returns the sound. 


And there’s a voice—a small, still voice, 

That comes when the storm is past; 

It bids the sufferer’s heart rejoice, 

In the haven of peace at last! 

It tells of joys beyond the grave. 

And of Him who "died a world to save. 

NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Nathaniel Geeenb was born at Boaeawen, N.H., 
May 20, 1797. By the death of his father, a 
lawyer of the town, he was thrown at the age of 
ten on his own exertions, and at first found occu¬ 
pation in a conntry store. The perusal of the 
autobiography of Franklin inspired him with the 
desire to become an editor, which led him, when 
Isaac Hill established the IFew Hampshire Pa¬ 
triot at Concord, to offer himself as an apprentice 
in the printing-office. TJiis he did on the fourth 
of July of that year, and was accepted. He re¬ 
mained two years in this mechanical pursuit, 
when, at the early age of fifteen, he was placed in 
charge, as editor, of the Concord Gazette^ of which 
he was the sole conductor till 1814, when he be¬ 
came engaged on the ILeio Hampshire Gazette^ at 
Portsmouth. In 1815 he removed to Haverhill, 
Mass., and edited the Gazette at that place. With 
this juvenile experience he started a new Demo¬ 
cratic journal, the Essex Patriot^ on his own ac¬ 
count, in 1817, which he continued till he com¬ 
menced The Boston Statesman in 1821, a paper 
which, as it grew from a semi-weekly to a tri¬ 
weekly and daily, vigorously supported the De¬ 
mocratic policy and the election of General 
Jackson. In 1829 he became postmaster of Bos¬ 
ton, and disposed of his newspaper interest to his 
brother, the present able and witty editor of the 
Boston Post^ Mr. Oharles G. Greene. 

Besides his writings as editor, Mr. Greene has 
employed the leisure of official life in the prepa¬ 
ration of several works, chiefly versions from the 
German of popular tales. His tales and sketches 
translated from the Italian, German, and French, 
appeared in Boston in 1843. 

ROBERT S. OOFEIN, 

The self-styled “ Boston Bard,” was a native of 
the state of Maine. He served his apprenticeship 
as a printer in Newburyport; worked on news¬ 
papers in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
and illuminated their poet’s corner with his 
verses- A number of these were collected in a 
volume entitled the Oriental Harp^ Pobtus of the 
Boston Bard^ with a stiff portrait of the author, 
in a Byronically disposed shirt collar. The con¬ 
tents are as varied as the productions of news¬ 
paper laureates are apt to be. Anything wiR in¬ 
spire their ever-ready muse. The bard lying 
awake at night, hears “ Yankee Doodle ” in the 
strest— 

To arms, to arms I I waking, cried; 

To arms I the foe is nigh. 

A crutch I a hatchet I shovel I spade I 
On; death or victory. 

“ Presenring a lady with a cake of soap,” in itself 
a somewhat questionable liberty, seems to be made 
doubly so by the lecture which accompanies it, 
the moral as well as material alkali. The occa¬ 
sion is “ improved*’ after the manner of Erskiue’s 
Smoking ^jiitualized*” 
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The sparkling gem of Indian mines 
Does not its talus lose, 

Though on the robes of sluts it shines, 

Or decks the beggar’s clothes, 

« 

And lady, when this cake you press, 

Your snowy hands between. 

And mark the bubble’s varied dress 
Of azure, gold, and green; 

Then, lady, Blink that bubble, brief, 

Of life an emblem true; 

Man’s but a bubble on the leaf, 

That breaks e’en at the view. 

His muse is ready to greet all comers, from 
the ‘‘ Mouse which took lodgings with the author 
in a public house, near the Park, Hew York,” 

Fly not, poor trembler, from my bed, 

Beside me safely rest; 

For here no murderous snare is spread, 

Ho foe may here molest, 

up to General La Fayette. Christmas and the 
Fourth of July are of course celebrated, nor is 
the “ First of May in Hew York” neglected, as 
a stanza or two of a comic song, sung with ap¬ 
plause at Chatham Garden,” rattles off like the 
heterogeneous laden carts in active motion on 
that day. 

First of May—clear the way J 
Baskets, barrows, trundles; 

Take good care—^mind the ware I 
Betty, where’s the bundles ? 

Pots and kettles, broken victuals, 

Feather beds, plaster heads. 
Looking-glasses, torn matrasses, 

Spoons and ladles, babies* cradles, 

Gups and saucers, salts and castors, 
Hurry scurry—^grave and gay, 

All must trudge the first of May. 

‘‘ A Large Hose and an Old Coat” show that 
the witer did not disdain familiar themes, while 
an “Ode to Genius, suggested by the present 
unhappy condition of the Boston Bard, an emi¬ 
nent poet of this country,” stands in evidence 
that the Wd held the poetaster’s nsual estimate 
of his powers. 

Coffin was at one period of his life a sailor, or, 
to use his own expression, “ a M[arine Bachelor.” 
He died at Eowley, Mass., in May, 1827, at the 
early age of thirty. 

The following song would do honor to a poet 
of far higher pretensions, 

5027Gfi. 

Love, the leaves are falling round thee; 

All the forest trees are bare; 

Winter’s snow will soon surround thee, 

Soon will frost thy raven hair: 

Then say witn me, 

Love, mlt thou flee, 

Hor wait to hear sad autumn’s prayer; 

For winter rude 
Will soon intrude, 

Hor aught of summer’s blushing beauties spare. 

Love, the rose lies withering by thee, 

And the Hly blooms no more; 

nature’s charms will quickly fly thee, 

ChiUing rains around thee pour: 

Oh, then with me, 

Love, wilt thou flee, 


Ere whirling tempests round thee roar. 

And winter dread 
Shall frost thy head, 

And all thy raven nnglete silver o’er ? 

Love, the moon is shining for thee; 

All the lamps of heaven are bright; 

Holy spirits glide before thee. 

Urging on thy tardy flight. 

Then say, with me. 

Love, wilt thou flee, 

Hor wait the sun’s returning light ? 

Time’s finger, rude. 

Will soon intrude 

Relentless, all thy blushing beauties blight. 

Love, the flowers no longer greet thee. 

All their lovely hues are fled; 

Ho more the violet springs to meet thee, 

Lifting slow its modest head: 

Then say, with me. 

Love, wilt thou flee, 

And leave this darkling desert dread, 

And seek a clime, 

Gf joy sublime, 

Where fadeless flowers a lasting fragrance shed I 
N. L. FEOTHTNGHAM. 

Hathaniel Langdon Fbothingham was born 
at Boston July 28, 1793. After a preparation 
for college at the public schools of that city, 
he entered Harvard, where he completed his 
course in 1811. He next became an assistant 
teacher in the Boston Latin school, and after¬ 
wards a private tutor in the family of Mr. Lyman 
of Waltham. In 1812, when only nineteen, he 
was appointed instructor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard, being the first incumbent of the 
office. He pursued theological studies at the 
same time, and on the 15th of March, 1816, was 
ordained pastor of the First Church in Boston; 
a charge which he retained until 1850, when he 
resigned in consequence of iU health. 

Dr. Frothingham is the author of from forty to 
fifty sermons and addresses, published in separate 
forms,* and of a volume, Sermons in the order of 
a Twelvemonth^ none of which had previously 
appeared. He has also contributed numerous 
prose articles to various religious periodicals. 
His poetical career was commenced by the de¬ 
livery of a poem in the junior year of his col- 

* The following list includes most of these productions:— 
On the Death of Dr. Joseph McKean: 1818. Artillery Elec¬ 
tion Sermon: 1825. On the Death of President John Adams: 
1826. Plea against Eeligious Controversy : 1829. Terms of 
Acceptance with God: 1829. Centennial Sermon on Two 
Hundred Tears Ago: 1880. Signs in the Sun; On the great 
Eclipse of February 12: 1881. Barabbas preferred: 1882. 
Centennial Sermon of the Thursday Lecture : 1888. On the 
Death of Lafayette : 1834. Twentieth Anniversary of my Or¬ 
dination : 1885 On the Death of J. G. Stevenson, M.D.: 
1885. At the Installation of Eov. Wm. P. Lunt, at Quincy: 

1885. At the Ordination of Mr. Edgar Buckingham: 1886. 
The Ruffian Released: 1886. The Chamber of Imagery: 

1886. Duties of Hard Times: 1887. On the Death of Joseph 
P. Bradlee: 1883. All Saints’ Day : 1840. The New Idolatry: 
1840. The Solemn Week: 1841 Death of Dr. T. M. Harris, 
and of Hon. Daniel Sargent: 1842. The Believer’s Rest: 
1848. On the Death of Rev. Dr. Greenwood: 1848. The 
Duty of the Citizen to the Law: 1844. Address to the Alumni 
of the Theological School: 1844. Deism or Christianity? Four 
Discourses; 1845. Ordination of O. Frothii^ham: 1847. Fu¬ 
neral of Rev. Dr. Thomas Gray: 1847. A Fast Sermon—Na¬ 
tional Sins: 1847. Paradoxes in the Lord’s Supper: 1848, 
A Fast Sermon; God among the Nations: 1^. Water into 
the City of Boston; 1848. Salvation through the Jews: 1850. 
Death of Hon. P. 0. Brooks; 1849. Gold: 1849. Sermon on 
resigning my Ministry: 1850- Groat Men; Washington’s 
Birth-Day: 1852. Days of Mourning must end: 1858. 
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lege course, at the inauguration of President Kirk¬ 
land, which has never been published, but is 
still remembered with favor by its auditors. He 
has since contributed several occasional poems 
of great beauty to the magazines, written nume¬ 
rous hymns, which hold a place in the collections, 
and translated various specimens of the mo¬ 
dern German poets. A collection of these, with 
the title Metrical JPieces, Translated and Origi¬ 
nal is now in press, 

HTMK. 

O Grod, whose presence glows in all 
Within, around us, and above I 
Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 

Whose word is Timth, whose name is Love. 
That truth be with the heart believed 
Of all who seek this sacred place; 

With power proclaimed, in peace received,— 

Our spirit’s light, thy Spirit’s grace. 

That love its holy influence pour, 

To keep us meek and make us free. 

And throw its binding blessing more 
Round each with all, and all with thee. 

Send down its angel to onr side,— 

Send in its calm upon the breast; 

For we would know no other guide. 

And we can need no other rest. 

THE MO LEAN ABYLVM, SOMEEVILLB, MASS. 

O House of Sorrows I How thy domes 
Swell on the sight, but crowd the heart; 

While pensive fancy walks thy rooms, 

And shrinking Memory minds me what thou artl 
A rich gay mansion once weri thou; 

And he who built it chose its site 
On that hill’s proud but gentle brow, 

For an abode of splendor and delight. 

Years, pains, and cost have reared it high, 

The stately pile we now survey; 

Grander than ever to the eye;— 

But all its fireside pleasures—^where are they ? 

A stranger might suppose the spot 
Some seat of learning, shrine of thought;— 

Ah! here alone Mind ripens not, 

And nothing reasons, nothing can be taught. 

Or he might deem thee a retreat 
For the poor body’s need and ail; 

When sudden injuries stab and beat, 

Or in slow waste its inward forces fail 

Ah, heavier hurts and wastes are here I 
The ruling brain distempered lies. 

When Mind flies reeling from its sphere. 

Life, health, aye, mirth itself, are mockeries 

O House of Sorrows I Sorer shocks 
Than can our frame or lot befall 
Are hid behind thy jealous locks; 

Man’s Thought an'^infant, and his Will a thrall. 

The mental, moral, bodily parts, 

So nicely separate, strangely blent. 

Fly on each omer in mad starts, 

Or sink together, wildered all and spent. 

The sick—but with fantastic dreams I 
The sick—^but from their uncontrol 1 ^ 

Poor, poor humanity I What themes 
Of grief and wonder for the musing soul I 

Friends have I seen from free, bright life 
Into thy drear confinement cast; 

And some, through many a weeping strife, 
Brought to that last resort,-—the last, the last. 
VOT.. ir,—IT 


O House of Mercy I Refuge kind 
For Nature’s most unnatural state! 

Place for the absent, wandering mind, 

Its healing helper and its sheltering gate! • 

What woes did man’s own cruel fear 
Once add to his crazed brother’s doom! 

Neglect, aversion, tones severe. 

The chain, the lash, the fetid, living tomb! 

And now, behold what different hands 
He lays on that crazed brother’s head! 

See how this builded bounty stands, 

With scenes of beauty all around it spread. 

Yes, Love has planned thee. Love endowed ;— 
And blessings on each pitying heart, 

That from the first its gifts bestowed. 

Or bears in thee each day its healthful part. 

Was e’er the Christ diviner seen. 

Than when the wretch no force could bind— 
The roving, raving Gadarene— 

Sat at his blessed feet, and in his perfect mind ? 

Mr. Eichard Frothingham, Jun., the author of 
the thorough and valuable JTistory of the Siege 
of Boston^ is a relative of Dr. Frothingham. 

EOBEET WALN. 

Egbert Wal 2 T was born in Philadelphia in 1797. 
He received a liberal education, but never engaged 
in professional pursuits. He published in 1819 
The Hermit in America on a ridt to Philadel¬ 
phia^ one of several imitations of an English 
work then popular, the Hermit in London. It 
contains a series of sketches on the fashionable 
pursuits and topics of city life, pleasantly written, 
but without any features of mai’k. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he made a similar essay in verse by 
the publication of American Bards^ a Satire, In 
this poem of nearly one thousand fines he reviews 
the leading aspirants of the day, praising Oliflcfcon 
and Dwight and condemning Barlow and Hum¬ 
phreys. Lucius M. Sargent and Knight receive 
severe treatment, and the Backwoodsman is dealt 
with in like manner. In the course of the piece 
a number of minor writers of the ever renewed 
race of poetasters are mentioned, most of whom 
have long since been forgotten. A description 
of a newspaper with the approaches of a youth¬ 
ful bard is one of its best passages. 

How oft, when seated in our elbow-chairs, 

Resting at eve, from dull, diurnal cares. 

We hold the daily chronicles of men, 

And read their pages o’er and o’er again; 

A varied charm creeps o’er the motley page. 
Pleasing alike to infancy and age; 

The Politician rooms through every clime: 

The Schoolboy dwells on Accidents,—and Rhyme; 
The Merchant harps on Bank stock and Exchange, 
As speculative notions widely range, 

And humming all the advertisements o’er, 

His searching thoughts, each inference explore; 

A secret trust, from rich storehouses, grows ; 

A list of trifles, doubtful credit shows; 

Still as he reads, the air-built castles ri^. 

While wealth and honours glisten in his eyes: 

Old Ladies seek for Murders,—Fires—Escapee; 

Old Maids for Births, and Recipes and Rapes. 

Young Belles o’er Marriages and Fashions ^nce, 

Or point, in raptures, to some hew Romance; 

Old age (with horror) reads of death; 

The fop, of perfumes fiir the hair or breath, 
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And as He lisps the Thespian Bill of Fare, 

Twirls his gold-chain, and twists his whiskered hair; 
AH own tlie charms that deck the Daily ews, 

But none more warmly than the youthful Muse. 

FTine times the midnight lamp has shed its rays 
O’er that yomi^ .laborer for poetic bays, 

Who to the heights of Piudus fain wotdd climb, 

By seeking words that jingle into rhyme; 

See how the varying passions flush his face!— 

The hasty stamp 1—^the petnlaut grimace!— 

His youthful brains are puzzled to afford 
A rhyme to sound with some unlucky word, 

’Till, hy the Rhyming Dictionary’s aid. 

It finds a fellow, and the verse is made; 

“ For so the rhyme be at the verse’s end, 

No matter whither all the rest does tend” 

Now, with a trembling step, he seeks the door. 

So often visited in vain before. 

Whose horizontal aperture invites 
Communications from all scribbling wights, 

He stops; and casts his timid eyes around; 
Approaches,—^footsteps on the pavement sound 
With careless air, he wanders from the scene, 

’Till no intruding passengers are seen; 

Again returns;—fluttering with fears and hopes 
He slides the precious scroll—and down it drops I 
With hurried steps that would outstrip the wind. 
And casting many a fearfiil glance behind. 

He hastens home to seek the arms of sleep, 

And dreams of quartos, hound in calf or sheep. 

Gods! how his anxious bosom throbs and beats 
To see the newsman creeping through the streets I 
Tliinks, as he loiters at each patron’s door, 

Whole ages passing in one short half-hour: 

Now, from his tr.rdy hand he grasps the news, 

Amd, trembling for the honor of his muse, 

Unfolds the paper; with what eager glauce 
sparkling eyes embrace the vast expanse I 
Now, more intent, he gazes on the piiiit, 

But not one single line of rhyme is in’t 1 
Tlie paper falls; he cries, with many a tear. 

My God! my Ode to Cupid—is not here! 

One hope remains; he claims it with a sigh, 

And “ Z to-morrow” meets his dazzled eye I 

Wain published a second volume of verse in 
the same year entitled Sisyplii Opus^ or Touches 
at the Tinies^ with other poems^ and in 1821 The 
Mermit in Philadelphia^ a continuation of his 
previous work, but mo’^tly occupied with a caveat 
against the introduction of foreign vices into the 
United States. He makes up a formidable list of 
wives sold at Smithfield, betting noblemen, and 
bruised prizefighters, as an ofiset to the stories by 
English travellers of society in our frontier set¬ 
tlements. 

We next hear of our author as the supercargo 
of a vessel, in which capacity he made a voyage 
to China, turning his observations to account on 
his return hy writing a history of that country, 
which wasS published in quarto numbers. He 
also undertook the editorehip of the Lives of the 
Signers, after the publication of the third volume, 
and wrote several of the biographies which ap¬ 
peared in the subsequent portion of the series. 
In 1824 he published a Life of Lafayette, In 
addition to these works he was the author of nu¬ 
merous contributions to the periodicals of the 
day. He died in 1824. 

HmmUG SONGw 

*Tis the break of day, and cloudless weather. 

The eager dogs ai’e ml roaming together, 


The moor-cock is flitting across the heather, 

Up, rouse from your slumbers, 

Away I 

No vapor encumbers the day; 

Wind the echoing horn, 

For the waking morn 
Peeps forth in its mantle of grey. 

The wild boar is shaking his dewy bristle, 

The partridge is sounding his morning whistle. 
The red-deer is bounding o’er the tliistle 
Up, rouse from your slumbers. 

Away! 

No vapor encumbers the day; 

Wind the echoing horn. 

For the waking m<)ni 
Peeps forth in its mantle of grey. 

WILU,iM A. MUHLENBERG. 

The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, a descendant from a 
family of revolutionary fame, was for many years 
the bead of St. Paul’s College, Flushing, Long 
Island, an institution which under his control at¬ 
tained a high measure of usefulness and reputa¬ 
tion. He is now Rector of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church of the Holy Communion in the 
city of New Y'ork. 

Dr. Muhlenberg published in 1823, Church 
Poetry: Being portions of the Psahns in mrse^ 
and Symns mited to the Festimls and Fasts and 
mrious occasions of the Churchy selected and aL 
tered from rarious Authors^ He has since, in 
connexion with the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, pub¬ 
lished a work on Church Music, and has done 
much in the practical advancement of public taste 
in tlie same direction by the choral an'angements 
of his own church, while he has served church 
poetry as well as music by the production of se¬ 
veral highly esteemed hymns. We give the best 
known of these in its original form, with a brief 
note from the Evangelical Catholic, a weekly 
paper conducted for about a year by Dr. Muhlen¬ 
berg, descriptive of its introduction in the Epis¬ 
copal coUeotion (where it appears in an abridged 
form). 

THE ISTth nVMH. 

We have been so repeatedly urged by several of 
our readers to give them the whole of the original 
of “ I would not live always that we at length com¬ 
ply, though somewhat reluctantly, as it has appeared 
at various times in print before—^first in the Phil^ 
delphia Fpucopal Recorder, somewhere about the 
year 1824. It was written without the remotest 
idea that any portion of it would ever be employed 
in the devotions of the Church. Whatever service it 
has done in that way is owing to the late Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, then the Rector of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, who made the selection of verses out of 
the whole, which constitutes the present hymn, and 
offered it to the Committee on Hymns, appointed by 

the General Convention of-The hymn was, at 

first, rejected by the committee, of which the un¬ 
known author was a member, who, upon a satirical^ 
criticism being made upon it, earnestly voted against 
its adoption. It was admitted on the importunate 
application of Dr. Onderdonk to the bishops on the 
committee. Tae following is a revised copy o the 
original:— 


♦ Phlla; 13mo. pp. 368. 
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I WOTTLD NOT LTTE ALWAT. —Job VU. 16. 

I would not ]ive alway—live alway below 1 
Oh no, ril not linger, when bidden to go. 

The diiys of our pilgrimage granted ua here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 
Would 1 shrink from the path which the prophets of 
God, 

Apostles and martyrs so joyfully trod? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home. 
Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I roam ? 

T would not live alway—I ask not to stay. 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way: 
Where, seeking for peace, we but hover around, 
Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the 
air. 

Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gloom of the plumage that bears him away. 

I would not live alway—^thus fettered by sin. 
Temptation without, and corruption within; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain. 

Scarce the victory’s mine ere I’m captive again. 

E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears. 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 

I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom: 
Where He deigned to sleep. Ill too bow my head; 
Ohl peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bod. 
And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
■^^en the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 
When the full matin song, as the sleepera arise 
To shout in the morning, shall peal through the 
skies. 

Wlio, who would live alway—away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright 
plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns: 

Where snints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and bretliren transported to greet; 
While the songs of salvation exultingly roll. 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ? 

Tliat heavenly music I what is it I hear ? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air ; 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold I 
The Edng, all arrayed in his beauty, behold! 

Ob, give me, Oh, give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above; 
Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions would 
soar, 

And in ecstasy bid earth adieu, evermore. 

Dr. Muhlenberg is also the author of several 
pamphlets on topics connected with the church 
of which be is a prominent member, and the 
numerous charitable enterprises of the city with 
which Ms name is identified. 


SAMUEL H. DICKSON 

Was horn in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1798. 
His parents, from the north of Ireland, wore both 
of unmixed Scottish blood. His father came to 
America before the Eevolutionaiy war, and fought 
in the south under General Lincoln and others. 
He was in Charleston during the siege, but es¬ 
cape in a canoe up Cooper river previous to the 
capitnlarion. He waa long a resident in Charles¬ 
ton, where he taught the school of the South Ca¬ 


rolina Society. He died in 1819. The maternal 
uncle of Dr. Dickbon was Samuel Keilson, the 
editor of the ITorthern Stai*, the first paper pub¬ 
lished in Ireland advocating Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, and was one of the first of the Protestants 
who became United Irishmen. He suffered a 
long imprisonment after the execution of Emmet, 
and, being at last relea-^ed on condition of expa¬ 
triating himself, came to this countiy and died at 
Poughkeepsie. 



The early education of Dr. Dickson was chiefly 
in Charleston College, a respectable high-sehool 
merely at that time, under Drs. Buist and Hedley 
and Judge King. He was sent to Yale College in 
1811, joined the Sophomore class, and was graduat¬ 
ed in due course. He commenced at once, in Ms 
seventeenth year, the study of medicine, entering 
the office of Dr. P. G. Prioleau, who had reached 
the highest point of professional eminence at the 
South, and whose practice was extended and lu- 
cmti ve in an almost unparalleled degree. In 1817, 
’18, and ’19, he attended lectures in the University 
of Pennsylvania in its palmy days, when Chap¬ 
man, Physick, and Wistar were among its facul¬ 
ty, and received the diploma in 1819. He return¬ 
ed to Charleston and became engaged in a large 
practice. In 1823 he delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures on Physiology and Pathology before the 
medical students of the city, the class consisting 
of about thirty. With Dr. Ramsay, who then 
read to the same class a course of lectures on 
Surgery, and Dr. Erost, he undertook the agita¬ 
tion of the subject of domestic medical instruc¬ 
tion, and urged the institution of a Medical Col¬ 
lege in Charleston. He moved the Medical So¬ 
ciety to petition to the Legislature for a charter, 
which was granted, and the school went into ope¬ 
ration in I8’i4. He was elected without opposi¬ 
tion to the professorship of the Institutes and Prac¬ 
tice of !Medicine, which chair he held until 1832, 
when he resigned it in consequence of a contest 
between the Medical Society and the College, The 
next year he was appointed to the same chair in 
the Medical College of the state of South Cai-o- 
lina, newly erected, with a liberal charter from 
the legislature. In 1847 he received the unani¬ 
mous vote of the Hew York University to fill the 
chair rendered vacant by the death of Professor 
lievere, and removed to that city, where he lec¬ 
tured to large classes. In 1850, at the earnest re¬ 
quest of his former colleagues, he resumed his oon- 
nexiou with the Medical School at Charleston. 

His writinsra are varied and numerous. He has 
been a contributor to many of the periodicals of 
the day, and ha=i delivered many occasional ad¬ 
dresses, which have been published. His address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale in 1842, on 
the Pursuit of Pappineis^ is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the latter. He has written many arti¬ 
cles in the American Medical Journal of PMIa- 
delphia, the Medical Journal of Hew York, the 
Charleston Medical Journal and Review, and in 
some of the Western joun^. He has published, 
two large volumes on tire ‘Sractioe of Medicinaj 
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and, in 1852, a volume of Enmys on Lij\ Slcep^ 
Fain^ do.^ embracing many important questions 
of philo&opliy and hygiene handled in an ingeni¬ 
ous and popular* maimer; amply illustrated from 
copious stores of reading and exten-ive personal 
experience. This book is written in an ingenious 
and candid spirit; his Manual of Pathology and 
Therapeutics has gone through six or seven edi¬ 
tions. A small volume of versos from liis pen, 
printed but not published, has been noticed in the 
Southern Literary Mes-^enger,* to which magazine 
he has sent several papers. In most of the South¬ 
ern literary journals, the Rose-Bud, Magnolia, 
Literary Gazette, &c., will he found articles hy 
him. To the Southern Quarterly Review he has 
been from its origin a frequent contributor. One 
of his recent articles was a review of Poi'syth's 
Life of Sir Hudson Lowe. He has published a 
pamphlet on Shivery, onginally printed in a Bos¬ 
ton periodical, in which he maintains the essen¬ 
tial inferiority of the negro, and the futilitv of 
the projects suggested for changing his condition 
at the South. 

LINES. 

I seek the quiet of the tomb, 

There would I sleep; 

I love its silence and its gloom 
So dark and deep. 

I would forget the anxious cares 
That rend my breast; 

Life’s joys and sorrows, hopes and fcai*s, 

Here let me rest. 

'W'eep not for me, nor breathe one sigh 
Above my bier— 

Depart and leave mo tranquilly. 

Repose is here. 

Mock me not with the lofty mound 
Of sculptured stone; 

Lay me unmarked beneath the ground 
All—all alone. 

OLD AOB Aim DEATH—FBOM THE ESSAYS ON UFE, BLEED, FAIN,&C. 

Death may be considered physiologically, patho¬ 
logically, and psycholo^eally. We are obliged to 
regard it and speak of it as the uniform correlative, 
and indeed the necessary consequence, or final result 
of life; the act of dying as the rounding off, or ter¬ 
mination of the act of living. But it ought to here- 
marked that this conclusion is derived, not from any 
understanding or comprehension of the relevancy of 
the asserted connexion, nor from any d priori rea¬ 
soning applicable to the inquiry, hut merely d pos¬ 
teriori as the result of universal experience. All that 
has lived has died; an<^ therefore, all that lives must 
die. 

The solid lock upon which we tread, and with 
which we rear our palaces and temples, what is it 
often, when microscopically examined, but a conge¬ 
ries of the fossil remains of innumerable animal tribes I 
The soil from which, by tillage, we derive our vegeta¬ 
ble food, is scarcely anything more than a mere mix¬ 
ture of the <]ecayeU an<l decaying fragments of former 
organic being ; the shells and exuviae, the skeletons, 
and fibres, and exsiccated juices of extinct life. 

I have stated that there is no reason known to us 
why Death should always round the sum of life.” 
Up to a certain point of their duration, varying in 
each separate set of instances, and in the comparison 
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of extremes varying prodigiously, the vegetable and 
animal organisms not only sustain themselves, but 
expand and develop themselves, grow and increase, 
enjoying a better and better life, advancing and pio- 
gressive. Wlierefore is it that at this period all pro¬ 
gress is completely arrested; that thenceforward they 
waste, deteriorate, and fail ?' Why should they thus 
decline and decay with unerring uniformity upon 
their attaining their highest perfection, their most 
Intense activity ? This ultimate law is equally mys¬ 
terious and inexorable. It is true the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings tell us of Knoch, “ whom God took, and he was 
not;” and of Elijah, who was transported through 
the upper air in a chariot of fire; and of Melchise- 
dek, the most extraordinary personage whose name 
is recorded, ** without father, without mother, with¬ 
out descent: having neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life.” We read the history without conceiv¬ 
ing the faintest hope from these exceptions to the 
universal rule. Yet our fancy has always exulted 
in visionary evasions of it, by forging for ourselves 
creations of immortal maturity, youth, and beauty, 
residing in EJysian fields of unfading spring, amidst 
the frmtioTi of perpetual vigor. We would drink, in 
imagination, of the sparkling fountain of rejuvenes¬ 
cence; nay, boldly daie the terror of Medea’s cal¬ 
dron. We echo, in every despairing heart, the eja¬ 
culation of the expiring Wolcott, “ Bring back my 
youth!” 

Reflection, however, cannot fail to reconcile us to 
onr ruthless deatii y. There is another law of our 
being, not less unreleiitirg, whose yoke is even 
harsher and more intolerable, from whose pressure 
Death alone can relieve us, and in comparison with 
which the absolute certainty of dying becomes a 
glorious blessing. Of whatever else we may remain 
Ignorant, each of us, for himself, comes to feel, real¬ 
ize, and know unequivocally that all his capacities, 
both of action and enjoyment, are transient, and tend 
to pass away; and when our thirst is satiated, we 
turn disgusted from the bitter lees of the once fra¬ 
grant and sparkliiig cup. 1 am aware of Par¬ 
nell’s offered analogy— 

I The tree of deepest root is found 

Unwilling still to leave the ground ; 

and of Rush’s notion, who imputes to the aged sucJi 
an augmenting love of life that he is at a loss to ac¬ 
count for it, and suggests, quaintly enough, that it 
may depend upon custom, the great moulder of our 
desires and propensities; and that the infirm and 
decrepit “ love to live on, because they have acquir¬ 
ed a habit of living.” His assumption is wrong in 

! point of fact. Ho loses sight of the important prin¬ 
ciple that Old Age is a relative tei m, and that one 
man may be more sujierannuated, farther advanced 
in natural decay at sixty, than another at one hun¬ 
dred years. Parr might well rejoice at being alive, 
and exult in the prospect of continuing to live, at 
one hundred and thirty, being capable, as is affirm¬ 
ed, even of the enjoyment of sexual life at that age; 
but he who has had his ** three sufficient warnings,” 
who is deaf, lame, and blind ,* who, like the monk of 
the Escurial, has lost all his cotemporaries, and is 
condemned to hopeless solitude, and oppressed with 
the consciousness of dependence and imbecility, must 
look on Death not as a curse, but a refuge. 

Strolling with my venerable and esteemed col¬ 
league, Prof. Stephen Elliott, one afternoon, through 
a field on the banks of the River Ashley, we came 
upon a negro basking in the sun, the most ancient 
looking pei*sonage I have ever seen. Our attempts, 
with his aid, to calculate his age, were of course 
conjectural; but we were satisfied that he was far 
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fJbove one hundred. Bald, toothless, nearly blind, 
bent almost horizontally, and scarcely capable of 
locomotion, he was absolutely alone in the world, 
living by permUaion upon a place, from which the 
generation to which his master and fellow-servants 
belonged had long since disappeared* He expressed 
many an earnest wish for death, and declared, em¬ 
phatically, that he “ was atiuid God iJmighty had 
forgotten him*” 

Birds and fishes are said to be the longest lived of 
animals. For the longevity of the latter, ascertain¬ 
ed in fish-ponds, Bacon gives the whimsical reason 
that, in the moist element which surrounds them, 
they are protected from exsiccation of the vital 
juices, and thus preserved. This idea coiresponds 
very well with the stones told of the uncalculated 
ages of some of the inhabitants of the bayous of 
Louisiana, and of the happy ignorance of that region, 
where a traveller once found a withered and an¬ 
tique corpse—so goes the tale—sitting propped in an 
arm-chair among his posterity, who could not com¬ 
prehend why he ftiejyi so long and so soundly. 

But the Hollanders and Burmese do not live espe¬ 
cially long; and the Arab, always lean and wiry, 
leads a protracted life amidst liis arid sands. Nor 
can we thus account for the lengthened age of the 
crow, the raven, and the eagle, which are aihrmed 
to hold out for two or three centuries. 

There is the same difference among shrubs and 
trees, of which some are annual, some of still more 
brief existence, and some almost eternal. The vene¬ 
rable oak bids defiance to the storms of a thousand 
winters; and the Indian baobab is set down as a 
cotetnporary at least of the Tower of Babel, having 
probably braved, like the more transient though 
tong-enauring oHve, the very waters of the great 
deluge. 

It will be delightful to know—will Science ever 
discover for us 8—^^vhat constitutes the difference 
thus impressed upon the long and short-lived races 
of the organized creation. Why must the fragraut 
shrub or gorgeous flower-plant die immediately after 
performing its functions of continuiiig the species, 
and the pretty ephemeroa languish into nou-exist- 
ence just as it flutters through its genial hour of love 
and grace and enjoymeiit: while the banyan and the 
chestnut, the tortoise, the vulture, and the carp, 
formed of the same primary material elements, and 
subsisting upon the very same sources of nutrition 
and supply, outlast them so indefinitely ? 

Death from old age, from natural decay—u'^ually 
spoken of as death without disease—is most impro¬ 
perly termed by writers an euthanasia. Alas 1 how 
far otherwise is the truth! Old age itself is, with 
the rarest exceptions, exceptions which I have never 
had the good fortune to meet with anywhere—old 
age itself is a protracted and terrible disease, 

MTONALD OLAEKE, 

The Mad Poet, as lie was called in IJ'ew York, 
where he figured as the author of numerous vo¬ 
lumes, and as a well known eccentric in Broadway 
some twenty years since, was born in one of the 
Mew England states, we believe Oonnectiout. 
An inscription to the portrait of one of his books 
supplies the date of his birth, Jun^ 18,1798. An 
allusion in the preface to another speaks of a scene 
with his mother at Mew London, when he was 
in his ninth year; and the same introduction re¬ 
cords his first appearance, August 18, 1819, in 
Broadway, Mew Yor^ thenceforward the main 
haunt and region of his erratic song. 



M’Donald Claike 


He was a poet of the order ot Mat Lee, one of 
those wits in whose heads, according to Dryden, 
genius is divided from madness by a thin parti¬ 
tion. He was amiable in his weaknesses, having 
no vices, always preserving a gentility of deport¬ 
ment, while he entertained his imagination with a 
constant glow of poetic reverie, investing the oc¬ 
casional topics of the town and the day with a 
gorgeous Byroni c enthusiasm. He was constantly 
to be seen in Broadway, and was a regular at¬ 
tendant at the then, as now, fashionable Grace 
church. His blue cloak, cloth cap, and erect 
military air, euhaiioed by his marked profile, ren¬ 
dered him one of the lions of the pavement. 
With much purity and delicacy in his verses, it 
{ was his hobby to fall in love with, and celebrate 
in his rhymes, the boUes of the city. This wtis 
sometimes annoying, however well meant on tlio 
part of the poet. Then, from the irregularity of 
his genius, his muse was constantly stooping from 
the highest heaven of invention to the lowest re¬ 
gions of the bathetic. The simple, honest nature 
of the man, however, prevailed; and though wit¬ 
lings occasionally made a butt of him, and enter¬ 
tained themselves with his brilliant flights and his 
frequent sharp wit, he was upon the wliole re¬ 
garded, by those who had any feeling for the 
matter, with a certain tenderness and respect.* 
His poems helped to support him. Judging from 
the number of editions and their present scarcity 
he probably succeeded, in some way or other, by 
subscription or the charity of publisher^, in getting 
from them a revenue adequate to his humble 
waCnts. 

We are not certain that the following are the 
titles of aU his volumes. In 1820 appeared a 
slight brochure, a Eeview of tho Eke of Etmiity 
and other Foem%; and in 1822, The Elixir ^f 
Moonshine; 'being a colleotion of Prose and Po- 

♦ On one occasion Ool. Stone of tbe Oommerolal, and Jokn 
Lang of the G-azette, were engaged In a newspaper wtercation, 
in the course of which Lang remarked that Stone's brains were 
like the poet's, a little zig-z^. McDonald stepped Into the 
office of Uie Commercial, and seeing the wrote thl^ 

impromptu. 

ril teH Johnny Lang In the way of a laugh, 

Since he has drag^d my name to his petulant hrawi, 

That most people mink. It is better by half 
To have orauis th^ adg^zslg than no brains at alL 
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etry "by the Mad JPoet^ a neat volume of one hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight small pages, published at the 
‘‘Sentimental Epicure’s Ordinary,” and bearing 
the not very savory motto— 

TCis vain for present fame to Trisb, 

Our persons first must be forgotten, 

For poets are hhe stinkiiig ii.-h, 

That never shine until they’re rottenu 

In 1825 Clarke published The Gossip; ot^ a 
Laugh with the Ladies^ a Grin with the Gentle¬ 
men^ and Burlesque on Byron^ a Sentimental Sa¬ 
tire^ with other Poems; Avhieb gave Clason the op¬ 
portunity of showing his cleverness by burlesquing 
burlesque. The next year he sent forth a mis¬ 
chievous volume of poetic Sletches^ with some 
complaints of the ‘‘ Dutch dignity” of the wealthy , 
young heUes who were insensible to his gallantries. 
Then there were two series of Afara or the Belles 
of Broadway^ and a gi*and collection of the Poems 
in 1836. The last efin.-^ion of which we have met 
with the title is A Gross and Coronet^ published in 
1841. Disddning to extract amusement from the 
wildest of these vei*ses, we may cite a few of the I 
othem wliich do credit to the writer’s feelings. ! 

These are at the commencement of some stanzas j 
on the death of the poet Brainard, who appears i 
tc* have been his playfellow in their boyhood at | 
New London. 


How soon its guilty scene impairs 

Each virtuous hope—each modest passion. 

The world assumes a witmiiig shape, 

That soils wliate’er may dare to eye it. 

And those young hearts alone escape. 

That have the fortitude to fly it. 

It takes the mask of coaxing eyes, 

Of languid words, and bashlul wooing, 

Of tutored prayers, and treacherous sigh‘d, 

To tempt the innocent to rum. 

Its look is warm—^its heart is cold, 

Its accent sweet—its nature savage; 

Its arms embrace with feeling’s fold. 

Till they shall have the power to—ravage. 

Those who have mingled in its clash, 

And outwardly would seem to prize it, 

Its sweetest cup would gladly dash. 

And while they feel its simie—despise it. 

The broken foi*m—^the ruffled cheek— 

The icy voice—^the cbeeiless maimei— 

Disgusted hope and feeling speak. 

Worn out beneath a bandit’s banner. 

Maiden! in some yet shapeless years, 

Thou’lt fiiid too true what I have spoken, 

And read these lines perhaps with tears, 

That steal out from a heart that’s broken. 

There is the spirit of his New England home in 
these lines:— 


So early to the grave, alas!—^alas I 
Life 18 indeed a rushing dream: 

His did on wings of lightning pass, 

Brightening a Nation with its beam. 

Its happy dawn was spent with mine, 

And we were wont, in tho&e young days. 

Many a joyous hour to join 

In kindred tu&ks, and kindred plays. 

Where now his shrouded form is laid, 

Our boyish footsteps used to go; 

How oft, unthinkingly, we strayed 
In that sad place, long years ago I 

Life was flushed with phantoms then, 

That tinged each object with their bloom ; 

We knew not yeel's were coming, when 
They’d fade in the futee’s gloom: 

We had not seen the frown of Hope— 

Knew not her eye had ever frowned— 

That soon our hearts would have to grope 
For feelings—^manhood never found. 

Saddened as stormy moonlight, looks 
The memory of those half bright days. 

When we have stolen away from hooks. 

And wasted houi-s in idle plays. 

On Handy’s Point—on Groton Height, 

We struck the hall, or threw the quoit, 

Or calmly, in the cool twilight, 

From Hurlbut’s wharf have flung the bait 

The following is in one of Clarke’s frequent 
moods. 


ox BEETN'G A YOlJXG GIBL LOOK VEBT WISHTULLT INTO TUB 
STBUBT, FKOM A WVWOW OF ItOBS —’S nOABniXG SCHOOL, 
rsr BEOADWAT, 


Sequestered girl—and dost thou deem 
Thy lot is hard, because thou’rt hidden 
From public life’s bewildered stream, 

And public pleasure’s fruit forbidden? 


Hiou little knowest how many cares 
Are scattered o’er the surge of fashion, 


SUNDAY IN 8TTMMEE. 

When the tumult and toil of the week have ceased, 
How still is the morning that smiles in the east, 

The sweet Sabbath morning that comes to refresh 
Every soul that is faint in its prison of flesh. 

The rich clouds are fringed wdth yellow and blue— 
The lips of tlie flowers are silvered with dew— 

The winds are reposed upon pillows of balm— 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear azure calm. 

The orchard trees bend their full arms to Ihe earth, 
In blessing the breast, where their beauty has birtli, 
And while bending in crimson luxuriance there, 
Seem to have joined in the Sabbath’s fix'st prayer. 

The little birds sing their gay hymns in the bought-— 
The delicate winds from their cradles arouse— 

The Sun gently lifts his broad forehead on high, 

As Serenity presses her cheek to the sky. 

And shall man, who might be an Angel in tears, 
Would he weep out the stains of his sensual years, 
While Nature is brim’d with affection and praise, 

Be a stranger to God, on this dearest of days ? 

0 no—the deep voice of the steeple is loud. 

And City and Village in worship are bowed. 

While the blue eyes of Summer look tenderly down, 
And nothing but Sin has a fear or a frown. 

M’Donald’s mixture of crudities and subliniiticH 
attracted the public, we fear, more than his cor- 
recter pieces. He was the mad poet of the town, 
something like the fool in old plays, venting ho¬ 
milies in most melancholy jest, perhaps with a 
broken note of music, or a half caught felicity of 
genius grasped at in one of his quick random flights. 
Of his humorous efforts a single specimen may 
suffice, which he appears to have written on the 
completion of the 

ASTOB HOUSB. 

The winds of 1'784, 

Beat on a young Dutchman’s licad, 

Who on his brawny shoxilders boro 
Beaver skins, he said 
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He’d sell, extremely clieaj^ 

He sold a heap. 

To the shaggy burden bent 
Firmly, for many a year. 

From the copper seeds of a cent. 

Has reaped a golden harvest, here, 

Till his name is smothered in bank stoek. 

And notched on the eternal rock. 

TTijg funeral monument is done— 

Crowned with its granite wreath— 

Poverty, load the loudest gun, 

When he shall bequeath 
His example—as Industiy stares— 

How to gild grey hairs. 

A jovial tomb-stone,—whew I 
Such as but few on earth afford— 

Many a Fellow will get blue, 

Many a mock-dirge be roared 
Fi'om those gay corners, when New York 
Hears other Centuries laugh, and talk. 

Its front, to the flashing East, 

Let the broadside of the heaviest storm. 

With wild, white lightnings creased. 

Thunder for Ages on its form, 

’Twill stand through thick aud thin. 

Showers of—whiskey punch, within. 

Benevolence, bid him build, 

A twin-tomb to that Alpine pile, 

Have it with homeless orphans filled, 

Whose fond and grateful smile, 

Shall memory’s sweetest moonlight shod. 

For evei’, o’er his mouldering head. 

Scorn and sentiment wore the best winged ar¬ 
rows in Clarke’s quiver. His indignation at for¬ 
tune for her treatment of genius and beanty, and 
at the foppeiies and impertinences of fashion, was 
unbounded; he would rant in these fits of indig¬ 
nation beyond the powers of the language; but 
he would always be brought back to human sen¬ 
sibility by the sight of a pretty face or an innocent 
look. 

His verses are incongruous enough, grotesque 
and absurd to the full measure of those qualities, 
but a kind eye may bo attracted by their very ir¬ 
regularity, aiid find some soul of goodness in them; 
and a lover of oddity—^who would have subscribed 
for a copy when the poet was living—may iimo- 
cently enough laugh at the crudities. At any 
race we have thought some notice of the man 
worth presenting, if only as a curious remiuiscenee 
of city life in New York, and a gratification to the 
inquiring visitor at Greenwood Cemetery, who 
asks the meaning of the simple monument at the 
Poet’s Mound, Sylvan Water,” upon which the 
death of McDonald Clarke is recorded MarcL 5, 
1813. 

.ISAAC STARE CLASON, 

A WEiTEE of fine talent but of a dissipated life, 
was born in New York in 1798. His &ther was 
a wealthy merchant of the city. The son had a 
good education and inherited a fortune. He wast¬ 
ed the latter in a course of prodigal living, and 
was driven to esdiibit his literary aooomplisb- 
ments as a writer of poems, generally more re¬ 
markable for spirit than sobriety, as a teacher of 
elocution, and as an actor. He speared on the 
boards of the Bowery and Park theati’es in lead¬ 
ing Shakeapeariaa parts, but without much suc¬ 


cess. In 1825 he published Don Juan^ Cantos 
xvn., xvni., supplementary to the poem of Lord 
Byron, and in a kindred vein, not merely of the 
grossness but of the wit. It made a reputation 
for the author, and stiH remains probably the beat 
of the numerous imitations of its brilliant original 
which have appeared. The scandal of the au¬ 
thor’s life faithfully reflected in it, added not a 
little to its piquancy. 

This was followed, in 1826, by a collection of 
poems entitled Horace in Hew Torlc. In this the 
author celebrates Malibran, then in the ascendant 
in opera, Dr. Mitcliill, HaUeck, and the Croakers, 
and other gossip of the town. In addition to 
these playful effusious, his capacity for serious 
verse is sho'wn in some feeling lines to the memory 
of the orator and patriot Emmett. 

In 1833 he wrote a poem founded on the 
“Beauohampe tragedy” of Kentucky; but the 
manuscript was never seen by any of his family, 
tliough he was heard to repeat passages fi’om it. 
The poem is probably irrecoverably lost. 

In 1834 Olason closed his life % a miserable 
tragedy in London, whither he had gone as a 
theatrical adventurer. Reduced to poverty, this 
man of naturiilly brilliant powera threw away 
the opporfcimities of life by suicide. In company 
with his mistress he careftilly sealed the room in 
which they lodged in London against the admis¬ 
sion of air, and lighted a fire of cliarcoal, from the 
fames of which both were found suffocated. 

NAPOLBOX—FBOM THE DOS’ JCAS. 

I love no land so well as that of France— 

Land of Napoleon and Charlemagne; 

Renowned for valor, women, wit, and dance, 

*For racy Burgundy, and bright Champagne— 
Whose o-nly word in battle was “ advance,” 

While that “ Grand Genius” who seemed born to 
reign— 

Greater than Ammon’s sou, who boasted birtli 
From heaven, and spurned all sons of earth. 

Greater than he, who wore his buskins high, 

A Venus armed, impressed upon his Seal— 

Who smiled at poor Calphurnia’s prophecy, 

Nor feared the stroke he soon was doomed to feel; 
Who on the Ides of March breathed his last sigh, 

As Brutus plucked away his “ cursed steel,” 
Exclaiming as he expired, Et tu Brute!” 

But Brutus thought he only did his duty. 

Greater than he who at nine years of age. 

On Carthage’ altar swore eternal hate, 

Who with a rancor, time could ne’er assuage— 
With Feelings^ no reverse could moderate— 

With Talents, such as few would dare engage— 
With Hopes^ that no misfortune could abate— 
Died, like his rival, both with broken hearts: 

Such was their fat^ and such was Bonaparte’s. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 1 thy name shall live, 

Till Time’s last echo shall have ceased to sound, 
And if Eternity’s confines can give 
To Space reverberation—around and round 
The Spheres of Heaven, the long, deep cry of “ Vive 
N^oleon I” in Thuudew shall rebound— 

The Lightning’s flash sh^ blaze thy name on high. 
Monarch of Earth, now Meteor of the Sky I 

What I though on St Helena’s rocky shore. 

Thy head he pillowed, and thy form entombed,— 
Perhaps that Son, the child thou didst adore, 

with a faiheris, fame, may yet he doomed 
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To cmsli the bigot Bourbon, and restore 
Thy mould’ring ashes, ere they be consumed;— 
Perhaps, may run the course thyself didst run— 
And hght the 'World, as Comets light the sun; 

better thou art gone; ’twere sad to see 
Beneath an “ imbecile’s'* impotent reign, 

Thy own unvanquished legions, doomed to be 
Cursed instruments of vengeance on poor Spain,— 
That land so glorious once in chivalry, 

Kow sunk in SlaVry and in Shame again ; 

To see th’ Imperial Guard, thy dauntless baud, 
Made tools for such a wretch as Ferdinand, 

Farewell ITapoleon! thine hour is past; 

No more earth trembles at thy dreaded name. 

But France, unhappy France, shall long contrast 
Thy deeds with those of worthless JfAngoulkne. 
Te Gods I how long shall slavei'y’s thraldom last? 

Will France alone remain for ever tame ? 

Say I will no Wallace, will no Washington, 

Scourge from thy soil the infamous Bourbon ? 

Is Freedom dead? Is Nero’s reign restored? 

Frenchmen! remember Jena, Austerlitzl 
The first, which made thy Emperor the Lord 
Of Prussia, and which almost threw in fits 
Ghreat Fred’riek William—he who at the hoai'd 
Took all the Prussian uniform to hits; 

Fred’rick, the king of regimental tailors, 

As Hudson Lowe the very prince of jailers. 

Farewell Napoleon! hadst thou have died 
The coward scorpion’s death—afraid, ashamed, 

To meet Adversity’s advancing tide, 

The weak had praised thee, but the wise had 
blamed: 

But no! though torn from country, child, and bride, 
With Spirit unsubdued, with Soul untamed, 

Great in Slisfortune, as in Glory high. 

Thou daredst to live through life’s worst agony. ^ 

Pity, for thee, shall weep her fountains dry I 
Mercy, for thee, shall bankrupt all her store 1 
Yalor shall pluck a garland from on high! 

And Honor twine the wreath thy temples o’er! 
Beauty shall beckon to thee from the Sky I 
And smiling Seraphs open wide Heaven’s door I 
Around thy head the brightest Stars shall meet, 
And rolling Suns play sportive at thy feet I 

Farewell Napoleon! a long farewell! 

A stranger’s tongue, alas! must hymn thy worth; 
No craven Gaul dare wake his Harp to teH 
Or sound in song the spot that gave thee birth. 
No more thy Name, that with its magic spell 
Aroused the slumb’ring nations of the earth. 
Echoes around thy land I ’tis past; at length, 
France sinks beneath the sway of Charles the Tenth. 

tCHOXCAS ADDIS BHXfET. 

Son of a lan<^ where Nature spreads her green, 

But Tyranny secures the blossomed boughs; 

Son of a race, long fed with Freedom’s flame, 

Yet trampled on when blazing in her cause:— 

With reverence I greet thee, gifted man— 

Youth’s saucy blood subsides at thy grey hairs. 

Oh, what was the true working of thy soul— 
What griefs—what thoughts played in thy pliiint 
mind, 

When, in the pride of manhood’s steady glow. 

Thy back was turned upon the fav’rite trees. 

Which, to thy childhood, had bestowed a shade ? 
When every step, which bore thee to the shore, 
Went from old paths, and hospitable roofs ?— 

Hid not the heart’s-tear tremble in thine eye, 

A prayer for Erin quiver on thy lip, 


As the ship proudly held her prow aloft, 

And left the green isle in her creaming wake ? 

And if a grief pressed on thy manly heart, 

A prayer aiose upon the ocean breeze, 

At leaving each beloved face and scene:— 

Hid not the tear appear, and praise arise, 

When stranger forms held out the friendly hand, 
When shores, as strange, with smiles adopted thee ? 
Yes! yes 1 there was a tear:—a tear of joy;— 
There was a prayer;—a prayer of gratitude. 

And well thou hast returned each kindness done, 
A birth-right purchased by thy valued deeds ; 

And those who tendered thee a brother’s grasp, 
Bow, with respect, at thy intelligence. 

And glory in the warmth their friendship showed. 

I love to see thee in the crowded court. 

Filling the warm air with sonorous voice. 

Which use hath polished, time left unimpaired— 
Bold, from the knowledge of thy powers of mind; 
Flowing in speech, from Nature’s liberal gifts— 
While thy strong figm-e and commanding arm, 
Want but the toga’s full and graceful fold. 

To form a model worthy of old Rome. 

I smile to see thy still unbending form 
Dare winter’s cold and summer’s parching heat, 
And buffet the wild crowd with gallant strength— 
The slight bamboo poised graceful in thy hand, 

And wielded with the air of Washington— 

While thy light foot comes bravely from the earth. 
As if the mind were working in tne trunk. 

And yet, though I enjoy thy frosty strength, 
There’s something tells me in thy furrowed face, 

A virtuous age cannot o’erstep the tomb! 

A solemn something whispers to my soul, 

The court will feel the silence at thy death, 

More than it did thy bursts of eloquence. 

While thy chair standing in thy now warm home. 
Will have an awful void when thou art gone. 

What is’t to thee if thy long life should wane 1 
The immortal soul will unsubdued arise, 

And glow upon the steps of God’s own throne: 

Like incense kindled on an altar’s top. 

Cold as thy monument thy frame must he—■ 
Warm as thy heart will be thy epitaph. 

For thus the aching mind of valued friend, 

Shall pay the last meed to the man he loved: 

“ Green as the grass around this quiet spot; 

Pure as the Heavens above this cenotaph; 

Warm as the sun that sinks o’er yonder hills; 

And active as tlie rich, careering clouds; 

Was he who lies in eaith a thing of nought? 

A thing of nought!—^For what is man, great God ? 
A very worm; an insect of a day— 

His body but the chrys’lis to his mind I 

For, even here—hereVhere the good man’s laid, 

And proud Columbia’s genius grieves— 

We can but murmur: Here an Emmet lies.” 

JOHN HUGHES. 

This distinguished divine and cbntroversialist 
was bom in the north of Ireland, 1798, He 
came to America in his nineteenth year, and 
studied theology at the college of Mount St, Mary, 
Emmetsburg, Maryland. Soon after his ordina¬ 
tion in 1825, he became tlie rector of a Roman 
Catholic church in Philadelphia^ where ho en¬ 
tered, in 1830, upon a newspaper discussion with 
the Rev. Hr. John Breckonridgo, a leading divine 
of the Presbyterian church. The articles thus 
published were collected in a volume. An oral 
discussion between the same parties took place in 
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1834. In 1838, Dr. Haghes, having been ap¬ 
pointed Bishop Administrator of jSTew York, re¬ 
moved to that city. In 1840, he commenced an 
agitation of the School question, claiming either 
that no tax should be levied for educational pur¬ 
poses, or, if levied, its proceeds be distributed 
among the various religious denominations of the 
community, it being impossible, a^. he urged, to 
provide a system of education which could be 
tolerated by aU. The reading of the ordinary 
Protestant version of the Bible he especially ob¬ 
jected to. The long discussion of the subject 
which followed was maintained wdtb great 
energy, perseverance, and ability by tbo prelate, 
who succeeded in obtaining a modihcation of the 
previously existing system. His claim that the 
church property of his denomination should be 
exclusively vested in the hands of the clergy, 
likewise urged at an early period of his episcopate, 
has also caused much discussion, and has been 
revived in the year 1855 in a controversy 
between Dr. Hughes and the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, of the Hew York Senate, growing out of 
a statement by the latter that the Bishop was, in 
this manner, in possession of property to the 
value of five millions of dollars. The ai*ticles 
which have passed between the parties have 
been collected in two separate and rival publica¬ 
tions. In 1850, Bishop Hughes and his diocese 
were promoted by Pius IX. to arobiepiscopal 
rank. His energetic discharge of the duties of 
his elevated position has not interfered with his 
literary activity. He has constantly, as occasion 
has arisen, availed himself of the newspapers of 
the day to repel charges made against his deno¬ 
mination in relation -to its action on contempo¬ 
rary questions, and has also frequently appeared 
as a lecturer. Several of his productions in the 
last named capacity have been published, and 
exhibit him, in common with his less elaborate 
efforts, as a vigorous, animated, and polished 
writer, decided in the expression of opinion, and 
quick in availing himself of every advantage of 
debate. The following are the titles of these 
addresses: Ghriatianity the only Source of 
Morale Social^ and Political Regeneration^ de¬ 
livered in the nail of the House of Representatives 
of the United States in 1847, by request of the 
members of both houses of Congress; The 
Church and the World ; The Decline of Pro¬ 
testantism; Lecture on the Antecedent Cause 
of the Irish Famine in 1847 ; Lecture on Mix- 
ture of Cioil and Ecclesiastical Power in the 
Middle Ages; Lectures on the Importance of a 
Christian Bam for the Science of Political 
Economy; Two lectures on the Moral Causes 
that have produced the Ecil Spirit of the Times ; 
Debate before the Common Council of Few Yorh^ 
on the Catholic Petition respecting the Common 
School Fund; and The Catholic Chapter in the 
Eistovy of the United States. 

Bishop Hughes is an impressive and agreeable 
speaker. In person he is tall and well propor¬ 
tioned, with a countenance expressive of benevo¬ 
lence and dignity. 

FBANOIS L. HAWKS, 

An ^idnetit pulpit orator of the Protestant 
I^isoop^ Ohuroh, was bom in Horth Carolina, 


at Hewbern, June 10, 1798. His grandfather 
came with the colonial governor Tryon from 
England, and was employed as an architect in 
some of the prominent public works of the state, 
and was distinguished by his liberal opinions in 
the Hevolution. 

He was graduated at the University of Horth 
Carolina, and prosecuting the study of the law in 
the office of the Hon. William Gaston, was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one. 
He continued the practice of the law for several 
years in his native state, with distinguished suc¬ 
cess. A memorial of his career at this period is 
left to the public in his four volumes of Reports 
of Decisions in the Supreme Court of jNorth 
Carolina^ 18:20-26, and his Digest of all the 
Cases decided and reported in North Carolina. 
In his twenty-third year he was elected to the 
Legislature of his state. 

His youth had been marked by its high tone 
of character, and his personal qualities and incli¬ 
nations led him to the chui*ch os his appropriate 
sphere. He was ordained by Bishop Ravenscroft 
in 1827. His earliest ministerial duties were in 
charge of a congregation in Hew Haven. In 
1829 be became the assistant minister of St. 
James's Church, Philadelphia, in which Bishop 
White was rector. The next yem' he was called to 
St. Stephen’s Church in Hew York, in which city 
his reputation for eloquence became at once per- 
mauently established. From St. Stephen’s he 
passed to St. Thomas’s Church in 1832, and con¬ 
tinued his connexion with the parish till his re¬ 
moval to Mississippi in 1844. During the latter 
period of his brilliant career at St. Thomas’s, he 
was relieved from a portion of his city parochial 
labors by an assistant, and devoted himself to a 
liberal plan of education, which bo had matured 
with great abibty, and the details of which were 
faithfully carried out. He established at Flush- 
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ing, Long Island, a hoarding school, to which he 
gave the name of St. Thomas’s Hall. The grounds 
were prepared and the building erected by him; 
a liberal provision was made for the instruction 
and personal comforts of the students. He intro¬ 
duced order and method in ah departments. 
Substantial comfort and prosperity pervaded the 
establishment on ; aJi sjides. , Unfortunately the 
experiment fell Upon a period of great coinmer- 
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cial pressure, and the fruits of the heai'ty zeal, 
labor, and self-denial of its projector, -were lost 
.in its financial euibarrassnients. The failure of 
this institution 'was a serious loss to the cause 
of education. Its success would have greatly as¬ 
sisted to elevate the standard of the frequently 
mismanaged and even injurious country boarding 
schools. As a characteristic of Dr. Hawks’s 
habitual consideration for the needy members of 
his profession, and of his own personal disinter¬ 
estedness, it may be mentioned that it was his in¬ 
tention, when he had fairly established the insti¬ 
tution, to leave it in the hands of appropriate 
trustees, with the simple provision that the sons 
of poor clergymen should receive from it, with¬ 
out charge, an education worthy the position due 
their parents. 

Previous to his departure for the south-west, 
Dr. Hawks had, in 1836, passed a summer season 
in England, procuring, in accordance with a pro¬ 
vision of the GenerS Convention, copies of im¬ 
portant papers relating to the early histo:^ of 
the Epibcopal Church in America. In this he 
had the assistance of tlie eminent dignitaries of 
the English Church, and secured a large and 
valuable collection of MSS., which have been 
since frequently consulted on important topics of 
the ecclesiastical and civil history of the country. 
While at Flu-hing, after his return, he printed 
considerable portions of them in the Church Re¬ 
cord, a weeldy pa])er devoted to the cause of 
Christianity and education, wliich, commenced in 
November, 1840, was continued till October, 
1843.* The Record was conducted by Dr. 
Hawks, and besides its suppori of Protestant 
theology in the agitations of the day induced by 
the publication of the “ Oxford Tracts,” in which 
Dr. Hawks maintained the old American church- 
inansbip and resi)ect for the rights of the laity, 
which he had learnt in the schools of White and 
Ravenscroft, the journal made also a liberal pro¬ 
vision for the display of the sound old English 
literature, in a scries of articles in which its wants 
were set forth from Sir Thomas More to De Foe. 
In 1837 Dr. Hawks established the New YorTc 
for a time continuing its active editor, 
and commencing its valuable series of ai’tioles on 
the leading statesmen of the country, with his 
papers on Jefferson and Burr.t 

While in the south-west Dr. Hawks w^as elected 
Bishop of Mississippi, his confirmation in which 
ofSce was met by opposition in the General Con¬ 
vention, where chax’ges were proposed against him 
growing out of the financial difficulties of the St. 
Thomas’s Hall education scheme. His vindica¬ 
tion of his course in this matter occupied several 
hours at the Convention, at Philadelphia, and is 
described by those who listened to it as a mus- 


* Three volnmes of this work were published by 0 E. Lin- 
don, an liig;t*iiious practical printer, and since the clever editor 
of the rinshiug Gazette : two in quarto of the weekly, and a 
thiid in a monthly octavo. 

f JFrom the bands of Dr. Hawks the Eevlew passed under the 
management of his associate in the enterprise, the Eev. I>r. O. 
8. Henry, the translator of Cousin, author of a History of Philo¬ 
sophy in Harpers’ Family Libra^, and for many years Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Pliilosophy m the Now York 
tTnlverslty. When Dr. Henry retired from the Eeview, ho was 
succeeded by that most accomplished man of letters the orga¬ 
nizer and first librarian of the Astor Library, Dr. J. G. Col¬ 
well by whom the wojck was conducted till its close In Its 
tenth Tolume in 1841. 


terly and eloquent oration: clear and ample in 
statement, powerful and convincing in ttie noble 
appeal of the motives 'which had led him to tlie 
disastrous enterprise. A vote of acquittal was 
passed, and the matter refen-ed to the Diocese of 
Mississippi, which expressed its entire confidence. 
The bishopric was, however, not accepted. He has 
since been tendered the bishopric of Rhode Island. 
In1842 Dr. Hawks edited a volume of the Hamilton 
papers from MSS. confided to him by the venerable 
'widow; but the undertaking -was laid aside with 
a single volume, the work having been afterwards 
entered upon by Hamilton’s son, with the as¬ 
sistance of Congress.* In 1844 he accepted the 
rectoi-ship of Christ’s Church in New Orleans, a 
position which he held for five years; during 
which time he also lent his assistance to the 
furtherance of the organization of the State Uni¬ 
versity, of which he was made President. He 
returned to New York in 1849 at the request of 
his friends, with the understanding that provision 
was to be made for his St. Thomas’s obliga¬ 
tions ; the unabated admiration of his eloquence 
and personal qualities readily secured a sufficient 
fund for this object, and he has since filled the 
pulpit at Calvary Church. 



The literary publications of Dr. Hawks are two 
volumes of Oontribzitions to the Necleeiaatical 
History of the United, States^ embracing the 
states of Virginia and Maiyland; a volume of 
The Gonstitutmis and Canons of the E^piscopal 
Church with notes; a caubtio ebsay on Auricular 
Confession in the Protestant Episcopal Churchy 
published in 1860; an octavo, Egypt and its 
Monuments^ m particular relation to biblical evi¬ 
dence; a translation of Rivero and Tsohudi’s 
Antiquities of Peru^ in 1853 ; and several juve¬ 
nile volumes of natural history and American 
annals published in the “Boy’s and Girl’s Li¬ 
brary” by the Harpers, with the title “ Uncle Phi¬ 
lip’s Conversations.” Dr. Hawks is also the authoi* 
of a few poems, mostly descriptive of incidents in 
his parochial relations, which have been recently 


♦ The Official and other Papers of the late Major-General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the ori^nals in the 
nosseeslon of Mrs. Hamilton, 8vo, New York ; Wiley and 
Putnam. 18^, 
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printed in tlie Hortli Carolina collection of poetiy 
entitled “ Wood iTotes.” It is understood lliat he 
has in preparation a work on the Antiquities of 
America^ a subject which has long employed his 
attention. In addition to these literary pursuits, 
which have been but episodes in his active pro¬ 
fessional career, Dr. Hawks has delivered several 
lectures and addresses, of which we may mention 
particularly a biographical sketch of Sir Waiter 
Ealeigh, and a vindication of the early position of 
Horth Carolina in the afiaii-s of the Kevolution. 
He has been also an active participant in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Hew York Ethnological, Histori¬ 
cal, and Geographical Societies. Of the most 
important part of Dr. Hawks’s intellectual labors, 
his addresses from the pulpit, it is enough to say 
that their merits in argument and rhetoric have 
deseiwodly maintained his high position as an 
orator, through a period and to an extent rai*e in 
the history of popular eloquence. A manly and 
unprejudiced conviction of Ohristiau timth, a 
brilliant fancy, illuminating ample stores of read¬ 
ing, and a practical knowledge of the world; 
seldom seen physical powders; a deep-toned voice, 
expressive of sincere feeling and pathos, and 
easy and melodious in all its utterances; a warm 
Southern sensibility, and courageous conduct in 
action, are among the qualities of the man, which 
justify the strong personal influence which he has 
long exercised at will among his conteinporaiies. 

APPEAL POE XtmOTSt OP TEE EEVOLTmOITAET PATHER8 ANE 

statesmen;—a TUANESG1V1N& sbbmon at caltasy 

CHVEOH, ON “ TUB DUTY OP CULTIVATING UNITY AND TUB 

SPIBIT OF NATIONAUTY.” 

We owe the cultivation of this spirit, the impor¬ 
tance of which I have been endeavoring to esta¬ 
blish, to the memory of our heroic old fatheiu Theirs 
was the firet great onward march in the work of 
making us a nation. Every step of that march was 
marked by theii* blood and sufferings. They did not 
know all that they were doing; but they did see, 
dimly rising up in the distance before them, freedom 
for themselves and their children, and freedom wiis 
the root of their planting, from which union and na¬ 
tionality sprung. What think you, could they 
come back from their graves and stand here among 
us to-day, to see the nation of which they planted 
the seed nearly eighty years ago; what think you 
they would say to us "upon this subject? They 
would tell us of that dark, sad period, when with¬ 
out arms and without ammunition; with nothing 
but courage to supply the want of discipline, and 
with no leader but God Almighty, they looked in 
upon their brave hearts, and questioning them, re¬ 
ceived for response, “ Be free, or die!” And then 
they solemnly swore, the Lord being their helper, 
that they would be frea They would tell us how 
they tore themselves away from weeping wives and 
children; and how the noble mothei'S from wliom we 
sprung, chid the children for their tears, even while 
they wept themselves, and how, dasliing the tear¬ 
drops from their eyelids, they threw their arms 
around them for a parting embrace, and without a 
felter in the voice, rung out in clear, womanly tones, 
the words—often remembered afterwards in the bat¬ 
tle strife—Go, my brave husband 1 go, my daring 
boy I I give you to your bleeding country; I give 
you to the righteous cause of freedom; and if He 
so will it, I give you back to God,” They would 
tell us how, through seven long years> they endured 
cold hunger and nakedness; how they fought, 
how they bled, how some among them died; how 


God went with them and brought them through tri¬ 
umphant at last. They would teU us how they were 
more than compensated for all they had suffered, as 
they looked around, (as on this day,) and in this 
mighty nation of many millions, saw what God was 
working out in their seven long years of suffering. 
And who among us, as the stoiy ceased, would dare 
to say to these venerable witnesses to the past, 
“ Shall we throw away that which cost you so much; 
shall we break up our uuity; shall we cease to be a 
nation ?” Dare to say it ? Why, a man's own con¬ 
science would lise up and call him accumed traitor, 
if he but dared to think it. 

Is the spirit of our fathers dead within us ? Has 
the blood of our noble old mothers ceased to flow in 
our veins? Who then ai*e these white-haired old 
men that are sitting here around me ? A remnant, a 
mere remnant! Remnant of what ? Of those who, 
when our nation had attained just about half its pre¬ 
sent age, showed that the spirit of om* Revolution¬ 
ary fathers was not then dead. These are what re¬ 
mains of the veterans of the war of 1812. It is 
thirty years ago since they were in the vigor of life, 
and then they did just as their fathers had done be¬ 
fore them Their country wanted them, and they 
waited no second summons; they went forth and 
kept the field until their country gave them an honor¬ 
able discharge. But in one thing they differed from 
their f.ithei*s. God permitted them to see, when 
they so promptly answered their country's call, and 
has permitted them, by prolonging their lives until 
now, more fully to see, what their fathers could 
only hope for: the immense advantages and bless¬ 
ings of a great, consolidated, united people. And 
how have they come up in a body to-day, request¬ 
ing it as a privilege to do so, that they might unit¬ 
edly thank God, among other national blessings, for 
the establishment and preservation of that national¬ 
ity which the fathers of the Republic began, and to 
presence the infant growth of which, they perilled 
their lives. “ Honor to whom honor is due.” 

But there is yet another class to whom we owe 
it to cherish the spirit of a broad nationality. These, 
too, served their country, but not in the tented field. 
These were our patriot statesmen—^the men who 
framed, expoiiuded, and upheld the great principles 
of our ])olitical fabric, We may not, on an occasion 
like this, pass them by unmentioned. I cannot, of 
course, allude to all, but, since last we met, on an 
occasion like this, two have gone, whose lives were 
devoted to their country, with as pure a patriotism 
as ever animated an American heart; and each of 
whom gave, not merely commanding talents to the 
Republic, but by a sad coincidence gave also a son, 
ana they wept ahke, as they laid their dead soldier 
boys in honored graves. Need I name them? Not 
wlien I speak to Americans; for grief is yet too green 
ill the nation's heart to call for names. These men 
knew the woiiili of unity and nationality. The one 
living among the new settlements of our magnificent 
lovely West, the other on the shores of old Massa¬ 
chusetts, near the very spot where one of the earliest 
colonies was planted; but what mattered it to them 
whether a State were on this side or the other of 
the mountains, whether it were planted by ** pilgrim 
fathers” or “ the hunters of Kentucky,” so long as 
all was ONE. The one knew no North, no South, 
no East, no West:” the other prayed that when he 
died, his eye might rest upon the goi^ous ensign 
of the Republic, and see every star in its place, 
while the I’allvmg cry of his country should still be 
"Liberty and Union, now aiid frr ever I” These 
men had studied the value of these United Stat^; 
they could see but little value in them dismiited 
They saw the graild eonoeption of a continental 
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TTnioa in all its miglity consequences. They are 
dead; \7e shall hear their voices of vrisdoin no 
more. The one, in argument, smote like lightning, 
and shivered the rock into fragments; the other 
came with the ponderous force of the Alpine ava¬ 
lanche, and sweeping away rock, tree, hamlet, eveiy- 
thing iu its path, buned them out of sight for ever. 
I thank God for both, and pray that he may raise 
up others to fill their places, I thank Him for the 
wisdom He gave them, and pray that my country 
may treasure it up among her hallowed possessions. 
Ana when I think how universal and heartfelt was 
the individual grief of my countrymen at their loss, 
I cannot believe that their great principle of na¬ 
tional unity will not survive them. They have gone 
down to the grave with the Chiistian’s hope: peace 
be to their remains—honor to their memories. 

XO AGED AND TEET CnEEKniX CIIEISTIAN LADT. 

Lady! I may not think that thou 
Hast travelled o’er life’s weary road, 

And never felt thy spirit bow 
Beneath affliction's heavy load 

I may not think those aged eyes 

Have ne’er been wet with sorrow’s tears; 

Doubtless thy heart has told in sighs, 

The tale ot human hopes and fears. 

And yet thy cheerful spirit breathes 
The freshness of its golden prime. 

Age decks thy brow with silver wreaths, 

But thy young heai*t still laughs at Time. 

Life’s sympathies with thee are bright. 

The current of thy love still flows, 

And silvery clouds of living light. 

Hang round thy sunset’s golden close. 

So have I seen in other lands, 

Some ancient fame catch sweeter grace. 

Of mellowed richness from the hands 
Of Time, which yet could not deface. 

Ah, thou hast sought ’mid sorrow’s tears. 

Thy solace from the lips of truth; 

And thus it is that fourscore years 
Crush not the cheerful heart of Youth. 

So be it still!—^for bright and fair, 

His love I read on 3iy life’s page; 

And Time! thy hand lay gently there. 

Spoil not this beautiful old age. 

ALBEET BAENES, 

Tub author of the Series of Popular Biblical 
Oommentaries, was bom at Rome, Hew Y^ork, 
December 1, 1Y98. He was educated at Hamil¬ 
ton College, and entered the Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Princeton in 1820; was ordained and 
became pastor of a congregation at Monistown, 
H. J., and subsequently, in 1830, of the First 
Presbyterian Ohurcli in Philadelphia, where he 
has since remained. The series of JiTotes on the 
Scriptures, by which Dr. Barnes has obtained a 
wide-spread reputation as an author and com¬ 
mentator, was commenced during his residence 
at Morristown. His original design was to pre¬ 
pare a brief commentary on the Grospels for the 
use of Sunday Schools. After he had com¬ 
menced, hearing that the Eev. James W. Alex¬ 
ander was engaged on a similar work for the 
American Sunday School Union, he wrote to 
him, proposing to abandon his project in favor of 
that of his friend. On Dr. Alexander’s reply— 
that in consequence of his feeble health he was 


desirous to transfer his task to the able hand 
already occupied on tlie same project, Mi*. Barnes 
determined to continue. The work appeared, 
and met with so favorable a reception that the 
author enlarged his design, and has since anno¬ 
tated most of the books of the Old and Hew 
Te^tament, with the same distinguished success. 
Besides these Commentaries, Dr. Barnes is the 
author of several volumes of Sermons On R&oi- 
^ah and Practical Sermons for Yacant Congre¬ 
gations and Families ; some other devotional 
works, and an elaborate Introductory Essay to 
Bishop Butler’s Analog. 

In his pastoral relations and personal character 
Dr. Barnes is highly esteemed, as well as for his 
eloquence in the pulpit. 

By the adoption of the plan of writing at 
an early hour, he has been able to prepare the 
long series of volumes to which hia commentaries 
extend, without any interference with the or- 
dinai*y routine of his daily duties, all of the 
volumes to which we have referred, together 
with a work on Slavery, having been composed 
before nine o’clock in the morning. 

WILLIAM TUDOE. 

William Tudok, the son of a lawyer of the Revo¬ 
lution, from the office of John Adams, was born 
at Boston, January 28, 1799. He was educated 
at Phillips Academy, at Andover, and at Harvard, 
and afterwards became a clerk in the counting- 
room of John Codman. In the employ of the lat¬ 
ter he visited Paris, where his literary inclinations 
were confirmed. He next sailed for Leghorn on a 
commercial venture; that failed, but he secured a 
European tour through Italy and the Continent. 
On his return to Boston he was an active mem¬ 
ber in founding the Anthology Club, publishing 
his European letters, with various entertaining 
miscellanies, in their montlily magazine. 

This journal, -which bore the name of The 
Monthly Anthology^ was originally commenced 
iu Hovember, 1803, by Mr. Phineas Adams, a 
graduate of Harvard, and at the time teacher of 
a school in Boston. At the end of six months it 
fell into the hands of the Eev. William Emerson, 
who, joining a few friends with him, laid the 
fbundiition of the club. The magazine was then 
announced as edited “ by a society of gentlemen.” 
By the theory of the club every member was to 
write for the Anthology,” hut the rule was mo¬ 
dified, as usual, by the social necessities of the 
company, and the journal was greatly indebted to 
outsiders for its articles. The members, how¬ 
ever, had the privilege of paying its expenses, 
which in those days could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected to be met by the public. In giving an 
account of this work subsequently Mr. Tudor re¬ 
marks, “ whatever may have been the merit of 
the Anthology, its authors would have been sadly 
disappointed if they had looked for any other ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from it than an occasional 
smile from the public, the amusement of their 
task, and the pleasure of their social meetings. 
The publication never gave enough to pay the 
moderate expense of their suppers, and through 
their whole career they wrote and paid for the 
pleasure of writing. Occasionally a promise was 
held out that the proceeds of the work would soon 
enable them to proceed without assessments, hut 
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the observance never came. The printers Tvere 
changed several times, and -svlionever they paid 
anything it v^as an omen of ill luck to them.”* 
Ten volumes of the Anthology were thus published 
from 1803 to 1811, supported by the best pens of 
Boston at the time: by Tudor, Buckminster, John 
Quincy Adams, George Ticknor, Dr. John Syl¬ 
vester John Gardiner, and otliers. 

In 1805 Mr. Tudor went to the West Indies to 



establish for his brother agencies for a new branch 
of commerce, the exportation of ice. He was 
also engaged afterwards in some other commer¬ 
cial transactions in Europe requiring ability and 
address. In 1809 he had delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston, and in 1810 prepared 
the Phi Beta Kappa address for Harvard. In 
December, 1814, he wrote the prospectus for the 
ITorth American Review^ the first number of 
which appeared in May, 1815, under Ins editor¬ 
ship. It originally was a combination of the ma¬ 
gazine and revietv, admitting light articles, essays, 
and poems, while the staple was elaborate criti¬ 
cism, and apijeared in this style every two months 
till December, 1818, when it was changed to a 
quarterly publication. Mr. Tudor wz*ote three 
fourths of the fii’st four volumes. 

In the year 1819 he published his volume of 
Letters on the Eastern States^ a book which with 
some diffusenoss handles topics of originality for 
the time with acuteness. In 1821 he published 
a volume of Miscellanies^ collected from his con¬ 
tributions to the Monthly Anthology and the 
early volumes of the North American Review, 
wkioh show the autlior’s playful, learned humor, 
in a very agreeable light.t His spirited Life of 
James Otis appeared in 1823. It is a view of 
the times as well as of the man. The leading 
personages of the period are presented in its ani¬ 
mated, picturesque pages. 

* Notice of the MoBthly Anthology in « MSscellcnles,” hy 
W. Tudor. 

+ Among these papers are comic memoirs, after the fashion 
of learned societies, on Cranberry Sauce, Toast, the Purring of 
Oats; a Dissertation upon Things la Cener^; the Miseries of 
Human Life, Jbcsl 


It is to Tudor that Bo-ton is indebted for the 
monument on Bunker Hill; he heard that the 
ground was to be sold, interested men of wealth 
in the purchase, and the work was commenced 
' at his suggestion. At the close of the same year 
(1823) he received the appointment of consul for 
the United States at Lima, the duties of which 
he discharged till his transfer to the Atlantic coast 
in 1828 as charg ' iVaffaires at Rio Janeiro. He 
was successful in the negotiation of an indemnity 
for spoliations on American commerce. While 
at Rio he wrote a work, which was published 
anonymously at Boston in 1829, entitled Gebel 
Teir. It is in an ingenious vein of description and 
speculation touching the manners and politics of 
the most important nations of the world, whose 
affairs are discussed by a synod of birds who meet 
on a mountain in .^rica, the book taking its 
name from a legendary conceit that Gebel Teir, 
in Egypt, was so called from an annual council 
of the birds of the universe on its summit. In 
this “politic congregation” the United States are 
represented for the Eastern portion by the wren; 
the pigeon for the We^^t; the robin for the Mid¬ 
dle; and the vulture and the mocking-bird for 
the South. The pheasant, the humming-bird, and 
the bat, are the members for Spain; the marten 
and thrush for England; the sparrow and cook 
for France; and the ibis for the Elysian Fields. 
In the speeches delivered at this parliament the 
reader may gather a very fair notion of tlie pre¬ 
valent political ideas at home and abroad at the 
time of the publication of the book. 

Mr. Tudor died suddenly at Rio, March 9,1880. 
It is understood that he left many manuscripts 
relating to the countries which lie visited nearly 
ready for the press, which with his official corre¬ 
spondence will probably be published. 

As a member of the Anthology Club he was 
one of the founders of the munificent library and 
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fine art association, Bpstou'Atlieneeum, a cir¬ 
cumstance which britigs him within the range of 
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ilr. Qmr.ey's recent memorial of that institntion.* 
The society -vras incorporated in 1807. It received 
numerous important gifts, espccialiy from the Per¬ 
kins family. The collection of books exceeds fifty 
thousand volumes. Its American department is 
valuable, mid its series of foreign rep<.>rts of socie¬ 
ties, etc., extensive. Among other specialities it 
has a largo number of books and pamphlets which 
belonged to General 'Wasliingtc.n, that were jiur- 
chased for the institution by a liberal biihscription 
of gentlemen, at Cambridge and Boston, After 
several changes of position the Library is now lo¬ 
cated in a sumptuous building in Beacon street, 
where the gallery of fine arts connected with it is 
also ebtal’'Ii^hed, The price of a share is three hun¬ 
dred dollars; that of life inembei-ship, one hun¬ 
dred. The use of the library, without the privi¬ 
lege of taking out hooks, is extended to otliers on 
an annual payment of ten dollars, 

Mr. Charleb Pohom, an accomplished fmd effi¬ 
cient jircsiding ofiicer, is the jirobent liLi-anan. 

TtHE EI-TSIAS' T lELDS—FROM GEBCL TEtE. 

The setting sun had now left the assembly in the 
shadow of th^e ancient rocks tinder which they met, 
and the approach of twilight was aeeorapanied with 
the freshness of evening. The numerous assembly, 
true to nature, were prepaidiig for repose, when the 
attention of the whole was irresistibly di awn to the 
form of a bird, which seemed an lUs, that now oc¬ 
cupied the perch, whose ai»pearauce was snd<len, and 
whose coming was noiseless and unseen. The older 
members exhibited awe more than surprise, but those 
who were present for the first time felt a chilling 
dread. The mystenous delegate seemed uiiearthly 
and unsubstantial, a spectral hollowness marked his 
aspect, and the fii*st sepulchral tones of his voice 
penetrated the whole audience, which sat in solemn, 
mute expectation. 

I come, Mr. President, to make my annual re¬ 
turn from the shades below. Many of this assembly, 
whom I have seen before, know that after my death, 
three thousand years ago, my earthly remains weie 
carefully embalmed by tlie priests of Memphis, and 
still repose in the catacombs of that ancient city. 
Nought created by God ever penshes, matter is 
transmuted into new combinations, but the essence 
of birds as well as of men, each in their kimls, is sub¬ 
limated at once for an incoiporeal, imperishable ex¬ 
istence in the world of spirits. Many of the secrets 
of that world we are not allowed to disclose, and to 
gross corporeal minds they would be unintelligible. 
Such things as may be told I shall now relate to this 
assembly. Biids nave instinct, and men have i^ea- 
son, to guide them in this world; the former seldom 
errs, the latter often; could either race behold the 
terrific consequences of these errors, they would be 
less frequent; but sufficient warnings of them have 
been given, which it is not incumbe. t on me to 
repeal 

“My life having been affindged blameless, my 
spirit wirged its way to the Mds of Elysium, while 
some of those who worshipped and embalmed my 
body were doomed to the banks of Phi egethon. Sad ; 
and harrowing would be the description of those 
dreary regions. I have dwelt upon and enforced it , 
from time to time for twenty centuries, since I was I 
first deputed to attend this assembly: I shah not j 
now repeat it. But to instruct and incite the younger 1 


♦ The History of the Boston Athensenin, with Biographical 
Notices of Its deceased Pounders, ByJosiah Quincy. Oam- 
bil^e: 


members here present, I will mention a __ — 
sights that gladden the eye in the Elysian Fiel<k, 
i where birds who have shown themselves faithful in 
their duties, vigilant sentinels when stationed on 
j that service, valiant defenders of their nests, and 
‘ careful providers for their young, enjoy the unceas- 
, ing delights of Elysium, on a wing that never tires. 

I They are there secure from attack and fi om suffer- 
I ing, in a blissful region, where peace for ever dwells, 

! and violence or want can never enter. 

“In these abodes of ever-during felicity a deep 
j harmony and universal participation increase the 
. charm of every delight. Among the varieties of 
, ethereal enjoyment it is one to see the tenants of 
' Elysium attended by the semblances of all those 
j creations of their genius which ennobled their exist- 
j eiice in this world. It is one of the i ewards allotted 
I to them that these embodied shadows shall there 
' follow them; and the pleasure is mutual, as each 
purified from envy and all eailhly passion enjoys 
the creations of others as well as nis own. There 
the Grecian poets and artists are accompanied hy 
the classic designs they invented. Homer is fol¬ 
lowed by Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, Ajax, and a 
crowd of others. Sophocles and Euripides are at¬ 
tended hy Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, Orestes, Jason, 
<fec. The eloiids and birds hover over Aristophanes. 
The sculptors have for companions their Apollo, Ve¬ 
nus, and the Graces; and the painters their repre¬ 
sentations, even to the grapes that deceived the 
birds, and the eurtnin that deceived the artist. Vir¬ 
gil sees Aineas, Crciisa, and Ascanius, Dido, Nisus, 
and Euryalus, and all his heroic and pastoral cha¬ 
racters. Raphael is surrounded with the beautiful 
mothers and children he painted for Catholic wor¬ 
ship, and Michael Angelo here compares that awful 
scene which he spread on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel with the reality that exists around him. 

“ Petrarch sees his laurel covered with sonnets to 
Laura, who sits beneath its shade. Dante with Bea¬ 
trice here realizes the scenes he tried to discover in 
this world; Ariosto has his wild, gay imaginations 
of ladies, magicians, and kiiights to recreate his 
fancy. Cervantes is accompanied by Don Quixote, 
Sancho_, and all the character of his brilliant genius, 
j Rabelais has Panurge and his grotesque companions, 
and Feneloii is escorted by Mentor, Telemaclius, 
j Calypso, and Eulalia. Spenser has his allegoric vi- 
t sions. But of all who are thus gratified and contri- 
j hute to the general delight, none is so distinguished 
I as Shakespeare, around whom every creation of 
• fancy, the gay, sad, heroic, terrific, fantastic, appeai’« 
in a hundred form*!. Falstaff and his buffoons, Au- 
tolycus and his clowns, Hamlet and Ophelia, Ro¬ 
meo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, Lear, Mac- 
; beth, Ariel, Miranda, Caliban, the Fairies of a Mid- 
i summer's Night, and the Witches of a Highland 
I Heath, all attend his beck. Of late new giou]js 
. have made their appearance as yet without their 
1 master, Som-e of th^e in all the various measures 
' of poetry, others in the more serious steps of prose; 

I and these were multiplied so fast, and exlnbited so 
' much invention, that it was at last thought they 
I would realize the prodigies of any other imagination. 

I “The heroes and statesmen who are rewarded 
! with a residence in these blissful fields, have yet one 
mark to designate their errorsi They are at times 
partially or wholly enveloped in an appearance of 
mist, which impedes them from seeing or being seen 
by others. When this is examined, it is found to 
consist of an infinite number of minute, vapory pieces 
of paper, to represent their delusive statements, and 
their intrigues of ambition and rivalry; when this 
is dissipated, there appear oyer their heads in aerial 
letters of light, the great and usefril measures they 
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prosecuted. The mist that encircles heroes is com¬ 
posed of an innumerable quantity of weapons of de¬ 
struction, in miniature; as every man who fell in 
battle in a useless war, is here typified by a sw-ord, 
ball, or spear, or if he perished of disease, by a small 
livid spot. Some are thus surrounded more than 
others. An illustrious chief, recently arrived, who 
extended his march to this spot where we assemble, 
is sometimes wholly enveloped: when the mist breaks 
awav we see in the air inscriptions of * religious to¬ 
leration,’ ‘road over the Alps,’ ‘protection of the 
arts,’ <fec. But among all those who as a statesman 
or a warrior walks these blessed groves, there is 
but one combining both attributes, whose majestic 
form is forever unshrouded; aiound whom there 
never flits the representation of a delusive state¬ 
ment, nor an effort of pei-sonal intrigue, nor a single 
minute resemblance of a destructive weapon to sig¬ 
nify that a soldier perished in a battle fought with 
ambitious views; over his head appears in mild ra¬ 
diance an inscription: ‘ Firsl. in war, first in peace, 
and fii*st in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

The form of the Ibis had now vani&hed as suddenly 
and silently as it fii*st appeared; the influence of 
the hour replaced the feeling of awful attention by 
which it had been suspended- The nocturnal birds, 
the owls, whip-poor-wills, and bats began their ca¬ 
reer of nightly occupation and watching, while the 
rest of the immense assembly soon had their heads 
under their wings, and presented a more numerous 
collection than could be formed by the afternoon 
patients united of a thousand somniferous preachers, 

EOBEBT 0. SANDS, 

One of the most original of American humorists, 
a fine scholar, and a poet of ardent imagination, 
was born in the city of hTew York, May 11,1799. 
His father, Comfort Sands, was a merchant of the 
city, who had borne a patriotic part in the early 
struggles of the Revolution. Sands early acquired 
a taste for the ancient classics, which his educa¬ 
tion at Columbia College confirmed, to which he 
afterwards added a knowledge of the modern 
tongues derived from the Latin. One of his 
college companions, two years his senior, was his 
fi-iend and partner in his” poetical scheme, James 
Wallis Eastburn. They projected while in col¬ 
lege two literary periodicals, Tlie Moralist and 
Academic Recveatioiis. The fli*st had but a single 
number; the other reached a volume;—Sands 
contributing prose and verse. Graduating with 
the class of 1815, he entered the law office of 
David B. Ogden, and contrary to the habit of 
young poets, studied with zeal and fidelity. His 
talent for writing, at this time, was a passion. 
He wrote with facility, and on a groat variety of 
subjects; one of his compositions, a sennon, 
penned for a friend, finding its way into print, 
with the name of the clergyman who delivered 
it. In 1817 he published, in the measure which 
the works of Scott had made fashionable, The 
Bridal of Yaumond^ founded, Ms biographer 
tells us, on the same legend of the transformation 
of a decrepit and miserable wretch into a youthful 
hero, by compact with the infernal powers, which 
forms the groundwork of Byron’s “ Deformed 
Transformed.”* This, though spoken of with 
reject, is not included in the author’s writings. 
Hjs literary history is at this time interwoven 
with that of his friend, Eastburn, with whom he 

* Memoir, by G. 0. Yerplanck, p. T. 


was translating the Psalms of David into verse, 
and writing a poem, Yamoyden,” on the history 
of Philip, the Indian chieftain. This was plan¬ 
ned by Eastbnm, wliile he was pursuing M'v 
s.^dies for the ministry, during a residence at 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in the vicinity of the In¬ 
dian locality of the poem. It was based on a 
slight reading of Hubbard’s Karrative of the 
InfVy^Wars. The two authors chose their parts, 
and communicated them when finished to each 
other; the wh4e poem 'ycing written in ^e 
winter of 1817 and fo’k wing s jring. TThile it 
was being revis^to, Eastburn,-v ho iii the mean¬ 
time hads^akon ordeyo in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, died in his twenty-second year, Decem- 
I her 2, 1819, on a voyage to Santa Cruz, under- 
I taken to recover liis health. 

The poem was published the year following, in 
1820, with an advertisement by Sands, who, on 
a further study of the_^ subject, had made some 
additions to the matterr The proem, which cele¬ 
brates the friendship of the two authors, and the 
poetical charm of tlieir Indian subject, is jnstly 
considered one of the finest of Sands’s literary 
achievements. The basis of the poem belongs to 
Eastburn. 

Tlie literary productions of the latter have 
never been collected. That they would form a 
worthy companion volume to the writings of his 
friend Sands, while exhibiting some characteristic 
differences of temperament, there is abundant 
proof in all that is known to the public to have 
proceeded from lus pen. In the absence of 
further original material, we may here present 
the tribute paid to his genius by his brother, the 
Right Reverend Manton Eastburn, of the diocese 
of Massaclmsetls, in an oration pronounced in 
1837, at the first semi-centennial anniversary of 
the incorporation of Columbia College by the 
legislature of hTew York. 

“ The remains,” said Dr. Eastburn, “ which 
Eastburn has left behind him are amazingly 
voluminous. I will venture to say that there are 
few, who, on arri\ing at the age of twenty-two, 
which was the limit of his mortal career, will he 
found to have accomplished so much literary 
composition. His prose writings, many of which 
appeared anonymously in a series of periodical 
essays, conducted by himself and some of his 
friends, take in an extensive range of moral and 
classical disquisition; and are models of the 
purest Addisonian English. The great charm, 
however, of all his writings, is the tone that 
breathes through them. Whatever be the sub¬ 
ject, the reader is never allowed to forget, that 
the pages before him are indited wirii a pen 
dipped in the dew of heaven. An illustration 
of this peculiar feature of his productions will 
form the most appropriate ending of this brief 
offering to his memory. On one glorious night 
of June, 1819, during his residence as a parochial 
clergyman upon the eastern shore of Virginia, 
and a few months before his death, he sat up 
until the solemn hour of twelve to enjoy the 
scene. The moon was riding in her migesty; 
her light feU upon the waters of the Chesapeake; 
and all was hushed into stillness. Under the 
immediate inspiration of such a spectacle, he 
penned the foUowing lines, which he has entitled 
‘ The Summer Midni^t.’ ' After having given 
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tLom to you, my fello'vv-collegiaiis, I 'will leave . 
you to decide whether the character I have just 
drawn he a true portrait, or has been dictated [ 
only by tlie natural enthusiasm of a brother’s 1 
love* 

“ The breeze of night has sunk to rest, 

Upon the ri\ ei*’b tranquil breast; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 

"Where silent is her minstrelsy ; 

The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a bieath is heard to sigh— 

So deep the soft tranquillity. 

“ Forgotten now the heat of day 
That on the burning waters lay, 

The noon of night her mantle grey 
Spreads, for the sun’s high blazonry; 

But glittering in that gentle night 
There gleams a line of silvery light, 

As tremulous on the shores of white 
It hovel's sw eet and playfully. 

*• At peace the distant shallop rides; 

Not as when dashing o’er her sides 
The roaring hay’s unruly tides 
Were beating round her gloriously ; 

But every sail is furled and still: 

Silent the seaman s whistle shrill. 

While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 
With parted hours of eesta*y. 

** Stars of the many-spangled heaven ! 

Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Tho’ proudly where your hosts are driven 
Ye rear your dazzling galaxy; 

Since far and wide a softer hue 
Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus, ever true, 

For ever swells your harmony. 

“ 0 for some sadly dying note 
Upon this silent hour to float, 

Where from the bustling world remote 
The Ivre might wake its melody; 

One feeble strain is all can swell 
From mine almost deserted shell, 

In mournful accents yet to tell 
That slumbei*s not its minstrelsy. 

** These is .an Eom of deep repose 
That yet upon my heart sliall close, 

When all that nature dreads and knows 
Shall burst upon me wondrously; 

O may I then aw’ake for ever 
My harp to rapture’s high endeavor, 

And as from earth s vain scene I sever, 

Be lost in Immortality !” 

lu 1822 and 1823, Sands was writing for the 
literary Review, a monthly New York periodi¬ 
cal, in conjunotion -with some friends, associated 
in a 'junto known as the Literaiy Confederacy. 
They were four in number, and had already con¬ 
tributed the series of papers, The Neologist” 
to the Daily Advertiser, and “ The Amphilogist” 
to the Commercial Advertiser; and in 1822 
and 1823 he furnished, in conjunction with his 
friends, numerous articles to the Literary Review, 
a New York monthly periodical, and in the 
winter of 1823-4, the confederacy published the 
seven numbers of the St Tammmvy Magazine. 

In May, 1824, Sands commenced the Atlantic 
Magasine^ which he edited, and for which he 
wrote many of the articles during its first volume; 



when it became the New York Review he again 
entered upon the editorship, which he continued, 
supplying many ingenious and eloquent papers 
till 1827. After this he became associated in the 
conduct of the Commercial Advertiser, a post 
which he occupied at his death. 

In 1828, he wrote an Eiatoncal Notice of Eer^ 
nan Cortes^ to accompany a publication of the 
Cortes Letters for the South American market. 
For this purpose it was translated into Spanish 
by Manuel Dominguez, and was not published in 
the author’s own language till the collection of 
his writings was made after his death. In this 
year The Talieman was projected. It turned 
out in the hands of its publisher, Elam Bliss, to 
be an annual, according to the fashion of the day, 
but it was originally undertaken by the poet 
Bryant, Yerplanck, and Sands, as a joint collec¬ 
tion of Miscellani^ after the manner of Pope, 
Swift, and their friends. The Talisman, under the 
editoi’ship of the imaginary Francis Herbert, Esq., 
and written by the three authors, was continued 
to a third volume in 1830. It was afterwards re¬ 
issued according to the original plan, with the 
title of Miscellanies. 

The “ Dream of the Princess Papantzin,” first 
published in the Talisman, founded on a legend 
recorded by the Abb6 Clavigero, a poem of more 
than four hundred lines of blank verse, is con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Yerplanck “ one of the most per¬ 
fect specimens left by Mr. Sands of his poetic 
powera, whether we regard the varied music of 
the versification, the freedom and splendor of the 
diction, the nobleness and affluence of tho imag¬ 
ery, or the beautiful and original use he has made 
of the Mexican m}i:hology.” 

In 1831 Sands published the L^fe and Gorres- 
pondence of Paul Jones. The next year he was 
again associated with Bryant in the brace of vo¬ 
lumes entitled Tales of the Glauber to which 
Paulding, Leggett, and Miss Sedgwick were also 
contributors, and for which Sands wrote the hu- 
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morous introduction, the tale of Mr. Green, and 
an imaginative version of the old Spanish foun¬ 
tain of youth story, entitled Bo^ca. His last 
finished composition was a poem in the Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser, The D&adt of 

At the very instant of his death he was engaged 
upon an article of invention for the first number 
of the Knickerbocker Magazine upon Esquimaux 
Literature^ for which he had filled his mind with 
the best reading on the country. It was while 
engaged on this article on the 17th December, 
1832, that he was suddenly attacked by apoplexy. 
He had written with his pencil the line for one of 
the poems by which he was illustrating his topic, 

Oh think not my spirit among you abides, 

- some uncertain marks followed from his 

stricken arm; he rose and feU on the threshold of 
his room, and lived but a few hours longer. 

The residence of Sands for the latter part of his 
fife was at Hoboken, then a rural village within 
sight of Hew York. In that quiet retreat, and 
in the neighborhood of the woods of TTeehawken, 



The Wood at Hoboken. 


celebrated by his own pen as well as by the muse 
of Halleck, he drew his kindly inspirations of na¬ 
ture, which he hardly neec'ed to temper his always 
charitable judgments of men. His character has 
been delicately touched by Bryant in the memoir 
in the Knickerbocker,* and drawn out wi& ge¬ 
nial sympathy by Verplanck in the biography 
prefixed to his published writings, t Sands was a 
man of warm and tender feeling, a loving humo¬ 
rist whose laughter was the gay smile of profound 
sensibility; of a kindling and rapid imagination, 
which did not disdain the labor and acquidtions 
of matm*e scholarship. He died unmarried, having 
always lived at home in his father’s house. It is 
related of him, in connexion with his love of na¬ 
ture, that he was so near-sighted that he Iiad never 
seen the stars from his childhood to his sixteenth 
year, when lie obtained appropriate glasses. 

That American literature experienced a great 
loss in the early death of Sands, will be felt by tlie 
reader who makes acquaintance witli his well cul¬ 
tivated, prompt, exuberant genius, which pro- 


♦ Jwmary, 1888. 

t The Writings of Robert O, Sands, In Prose and Terse, with 
a Memoir of the Author. 3 vols. Harpers. 1884. 
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mised, had life been spared, a distinguished career 
of genial mental activity and productiveness. 


HOBOKEN.*? 

Por what is nature ? nng her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, woods, and ground; 
Prolong the peal—yet, spite of all her clatter. 

The tedious chime* is still—grounds, wood, and water. 

Is it so, Master Satirist?—does the all-easing air, 
with the myriad hues which it lends to and borrows 
again from the planet it invests, make no change in 
the appearance of the spectacula rerum, the visible 
exhibitions of nature? Have association and con¬ 
trast nothing to do with them ? Katnre can afford 
to be satirized. She defies burlesque. Look at her 
in her barrenness, or her terrific majesty—in her po¬ 
verty, or in her glory—she is still the mighty mo¬ 
ther, whom man may superficially trick out, but 
cannot substantially alter. Art can only succeed by 
following her; and its most magnificent triumphs 
are achieved by a religious observance of her rules. 
It is a proud and primitive prerogative of man, that 
the physical world has been left under his control, to 
a eei*tain extent, not merely for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing from it his sustenance, but of modifying its ap¬ 
pearance to gratify the eye of taste, and, by beauti¬ 
fying the material creation, of improving the spirit¬ 
ual elements of his own being. 

When the Duke of Bridgewater’s engineer was ex¬ 
amined by the House of Commons as to his views on 
the system of internal communication by water, he 
gave it as his opinion that rivers were made by the 
Lord to feed canals; and it is true that Providence 
has given us the raw material to make what we can 
out of it. 

This may be thought too sublime a flourish for an 
introduction to the luxuriant and delightful land¬ 
scape by Weir, an engraving from which embellishes 
the present number of the Mirror. But, though it 
may be crudely expressed, it is germain to the sub¬ 
ject. Good taste and enterprise have done for Ho¬ 
boken precisely what they ought to have done, with¬ 
out violating the propriety of nature. Those who 
loved its wild haunts before the metamorphosis, 
were, it is true, not a little shocked at what they 
could not but consider a desecration; and thought 
they heard the nymphs screaming—“We are off,” 
when caits, bullocks, paddies, and rollers came to 
clear the forest sanctuary. They were ready to ex¬ 
claim with the poet. Cardinal Beriiis— 

Qnelle C^tonnante harbarie 
S’asservir la varietu 
Au cordeau de la s;^metrie; 

De polir la rusticito 
D'un bois fait pour la reverie, 

Et d’omer la smiplicito 
De cette nauto paru-ielt 

But “ cette riante prairii* is now one of the pret' 
tiest places you may see of a summer’s day. It is 
appropriately called the Elysian Eields, and does, 
indeed, remind the spectator of 

Yellow meads of asphodel, 

And amamnthino bowers. 

It is now clothed in vivid, transparent, emerald 
green; its grove is worthy of bemg pointed by 


♦ First publl'^hcd in the Hew York Itfirrocr, to accompany » 
landscape oy Weir, of which the wood engtavingin this article 

1what a shocking thing to saerffloe 
Variety to symmetry, 

In such a wise I 


To polish the rusticity 

Of that old wood, designed for,xeYery, 

And ornament the simple graos, __ 

Of that Mr meadow’s amfllng laoaL—P bintbe s Devil 
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Claude Lorraine; and from it you may look, and 
cannot help looking, on one of the noblest rivers, and 
one of the finest cities in the universe. 

Hoboken has been illnstrated so often, in poetry 
and prose, and by the pencil of the limner, in late 
years, that it "would be vain and superfluous to at* 
tempt a new description. A “ sacred bard,” one who 
Tvill be held such in the appreciation of posterity, has 
spoken of the walk from this village to Weehawken 
as “ one of the most beautiful in the world,and has 
given, in prose, a picture of its appearance. Another 
writer, whose modest genius (I heg your pardon, 
Messrs. Editors—^he is one of your own gang) leavens 
the literary aliment of our town, and the best part 
of whom shall assuredly " escape libitina,’’ has ele¬ 
gantly and graphically described the spot in illus¬ 
trating another series of pictorial views.f Halleck[s 
lines are as familiar as household words. Franck 
Herbert has made the vicinity the scene of one of his 
tough stories. At least half a dozen different views 
have been taken of it within the last two years. 
They embraced, generally, an extensive view of the 
river, hay, and city, '^eir has selected a beautiful 
spot, in one of the new walks near the mansion of 
Colonel Stevens, with a glimpse of the splendid sheet 
of water through the embowering foliage. That 
gentleman, and lady with a parasol, in front of the 
prim, and who look a little prim themselves, seem to 
enjoy the loveliness of the scene, as well as the so¬ 
ciety of one another. Our country has reason to 
reckon with pride the name of "W”eir among those of 
her artists. 

The sunny Italy may boast 

The beauteous hues that flush her skies; 

he has seen, admired, studied, and painted tbem; 
but he can find subjects for his pencil as fair, in his 
own land, and no one can do them more justice. 

It is a fact not generally known, that there is, or 
was, an old town in Holland called Hoboken, from 
which, no doubt, this place was named. There was 
also a family of that name in Holland. A copy of an 
old work on medicine, by a Dutch physician of the 
name of Hoboken, is in the library of 'one of the emi¬ 
nent medical men of this city. The oldest remaining 
house upon it, for it is insulated, forms the rear of 
Mr. Thomas Swift’s hotel upon the green, and was 
built sixty years ago, as may he seen by the iron 
memoranaums practicated in the walls. There is at 
present a superb promenade along the margin of tho 
river, under tbe high hanks and magnesia rocks 
which overlook it, of more than a mile in length, on 
which it is intended to lay rails, for the edification 
of our domestic cockneys and others, who might not 
else have a chance of seeing a locomotive in opera¬ 
tion, and who may he whisked to the Elysian fields 
before they will find time to comb their whiskers, or 
count the seconds. 

In this genial season of the year, a more appro¬ 
priate illustration could not be foimished for the 
Mirror than a vievv of this pleasant spot. We say, 
with Horace, let others cry up Thessalian Tempe, <fea, 
our own citizens have a retreat from the dust and 
heat of the metropolis more agi'eeable— 

Quam domus AJbtmese Tesouantis, 

Et praeceps Anlo, et Tibumi Incus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaiia livis. 

But, as some of your readers may not undertand 
Latin, let us imitate, travesty, and doggrelize the ode 


* American Landscape. Edited by W O. Bryant, No. 1. 
Thii work was projected by the Kew York aitists; but tbe 
project has been abandoned. 

t Views of New York and Its Ennrons. Published by Pea¬ 
body Co., and edited by T. S. Pay. 


of Flaccus bodily. There is an abrupt transition in 
the middle of it, which critics have differed about; 
but I suppose it is preserved as he wrote it: the 
whole of the old rasears great argument being, that 
with good wine you may be comfortable in any place, 
oven m Communipaw. 

Zaudahunt alii clarum Wwdon^ <&c. 

Let Willis tell, in glittering prose. 

Of Paris and its tempting shows; 

Let Imng while his fancy glows, 

Praise Spam, renowned—^romantic I 
Let Cooper write, until it palls, 

Of Venice, and hei maible walls, 

Her dungeons, bridges, and canals, 

Enough to make one fi antic 1 

Let ^ot/agpura Macadamize, 

With books, the Alps that climb the skies. 

And ne'er foraet, in anywise, 

Geneva's lake and city; 

And poor old Rome—^the proud, the great, 

Fallen—^fallen from her high estate. 

No cockney sees, but he must prate 
About her—what a pity I 

Of travellers there is no lack, 

God knows—each one of them a hack, 

Who ride to write, and then go back 
And publish a long story, 

Chit fly about themselves; hut each 
Or in dispraise or praise, with breach 
Of truth on either side, will preach 
About some place's glory. 

For me—who never saw the sun 
ITis course o’er other regions run, 

Than those whose franchise well was won 
By blood of patriot mai tyrs— 

Fair feitile France mav smile in vain; 

Nor will I seek tby mins, Spain: 

Albion, thy freedom I disdain, 

■With all thy monarch's charters. 

Better I love the river’s side, 

Where Hudson’s sounding waters glide, 

And with their full majestic tide 
To the greatt sea keep flowing: 

Weehawk, I loved thy fi owning height, 

Since first I saw, with fond delight. 

The wave beneath the rushes bright, 

And the new Rome still growing. 

[Here occurs the seeming hiatus above referred to. 
He proceeds as follows:]— 

Though lately we might truly say, 

•‘The lain it raineth every day,” 

The wind can sweep the clouds away, 

And open daylight’s shutters: 

So, Colonel Moiris, my fine man, 

Drink good champagne whene’er you can, 
Eegardless of tlie temperance plan. 

Or what the parson utters. 

Whether in regimentals fine. 

Upon a spanking hoise you shine, 

Or supervise the works divine 
Of scribblers like the present. 

Trust me, the good old the blood 
Of geneious grapes, woU understood, 

On sea, on land, in town, in wood, 

Will make all places pleasant. 

For hear what Ajax Teucer said,* 

Whose brother foolishly went dead 
For spleen •—to Salamis he sped, 

Sans Telamon's dead body; 

His father kicked bim off the stoop— 

Said he, “For this I will not dioop; 

The woild has lealms wherein to snoop. 

And I am not a noddy. 

“ Come, my brave boys, and let us go, 

As fortune calls, or winds may blow— 

Teucer your guide, the way will show— 

Fear no mishap nor sorrow: 

Another Salamis as fine, 

Is promised by the Delphic shrine: 

So stuff your skins to-night xvith wine, 

We’ll go to sea to-morrow.” 


*The papa of the two Ajaces chai^d them, when they 
started for Troy, to bring one another home; or else he threat¬ 
ened not to receive the suivivor. Ajas Telamon being miffed, 
because the armour of Achilles was awarded to TJlyssea^ent 
crazy, killed sheep, and made a holocaust of himself. When 
Teucer went home without him, the old gentleman shut the 
door in his face.— tramlai%on qfMaa^ Dad&r. 
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PEOEM TO TiJJOTDEir. 

Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay I 
The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 

That first awoke them, in a happier day ■ 

"Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 

His reqniem murmurs o’er the moaning wave; 
And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave! 

Friend of my youth, with thee began the love 
Of sacred song; the wont, m golden dreams, 

’3Iid classic realms of splendoui’s past to rove. 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams; 
"Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage. 

For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams; 

Where the proud dead that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 

There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear. 

O’er battle fields, the epic thunders roll, 

Or list, where tragic wmil upon the ear, 

Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole; 
There would we mark, uncurbed by 2 l 1 control. 

In central heaven, the Theban eagle’s flight, 

Or hold communion with the musing soul 
Of sage or bard, who sought, ’mid pagan night. 

In loved Athenian groves, for truth's eternal light 

Homeward we turned, to that fair land, but late 
Redeemed from the strong spell that bound it fast, 
Where mystery, brooding o’er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, till three millenniums past; 
When, as creation’s noblest work was lastC 
Latest, to man it was vouchsafed, to see 
Nature’s great wonder, long by clouds o’ercast, 
And veiled in sacred awe, that it might be 
An empire and a borne, most worthy for the free. 

And here, forerunners strange and meet were 
found, 

Of that blessed freedom, only dreamed before;— 
Dark were the morning mists, that lingered round 
Their birth and story, as the hue they bore. 
“Earth was them mother;”—or they knew no 
more, 

Or would not that their secret should be told; 

For they were grave and silent, and such lore, 

To stranger ears, they loved not to unfold, 

The long-transmitted tales their sires were taught 
of old. 

Kind nature’s commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wants, and learned not how to hoard, 
And him whom strength and wisdom crowned, 
they knew, 

But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 

And on their mountain summits they adored | 
One ^eat, good Spirit, in his high abode, 

And thence their incense and orisons poured 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 
They felt throu^ all his works,—^their Father, 
King, and God, 

And in the mountain mist, the torrent’s spray. 

The q^uivering forest, or the glassy flood, 

Soft Mling showers, or hues of orient day, ’ 

They imaged spirits beautiful and good; 

But when the tempest roared, with voices rude, 

Or fierce, red lightning fired the forest pine, 

Or withering heats untimely seared the wood. 

The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 

These they besought to spare, those blest for aid di- | 
vine. 

As the fresh sense of life, through every vein, I 
"With the pure air they drank, inspiring came, j 


Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain, 

And as the fleet deer’s agile was their fiame; 

Of meaner vices scarce they knew the name; 
These simple truths went down from sire to son,— 
To reverence age,—^the sluggish hunter’s shame, 
And craven warrior’s infamy to shun,— 

And still avenge each wrong, to friends or kindred 
done. 

From forest shades they peered, with awful dread, 
When, uttering flame and thunder from its side, 
The ocean-monster, with broad wings outspread, 
Came ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 

Few years have passed, and all their forests’ pride 
From shores and hills has vanished, with the race, 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died, 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace. 

In each green thicket’s depth, and lone, sequestered 
place. 

And many a gloomy tale, tradition yet 
Saves from oblivion, of their struggles vain, 

Their prowess and their wrongs, for rhymer meet, 
To people scenes, where still their names remain; 
And so began our young, delighted strain, 

'Hiat would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again, 

Where Narraganset’s tides roU by their grave, 
And Haup’s romantic steeps are piled above the 
wave. 

Friend of my youth! with thee began my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest accents die; 

Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— 
Though not to me the muse averse deny, 
Sometim^ perhaps, her visions to descry, 

Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 

But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore, 

And swears to meditate the thankless muse no more. 

But, no! the freshness of the past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be; 

When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 

He roved and gathered chaplets wild with thee, 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 

Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly 
ray;— 

And downward, far, reflected in the clear 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy taeldin^ sees; 

So buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 

4Jid silently obey the noiseless breeze; 

Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part for distant ports: the gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen bejfore in dreams, is thine. 

Muses of Helicon! melodious race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnemosyn4; 

"Wiiose art from memory blots each sadder trace, 
Aud drives each scowling form of grief away I 
Who, round the violet fount, your measures gay 
Once trod, and round the altar of great Jove, 
Whence, wrapt in silvery clouds, your nightly 
way 

Te held, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and filled his 
courts above. 

Bright choir I with lips untempted^ and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproached by touch profane ; 
Te, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was known 
The blight of sorrow/or the throb of pain; 

Rightly invoked,— if right the elected swain. 
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On your cwn monntam’s side ye tanght of yore, 
Whose honoured hand toot not yonr gift in rain, 
Worthy the budding lanrel-bough it bore,— 
Parewell! a lo:*g farewell I I worsbip thee no more. 

A MOirODT HADE OS’ THE LATE ME. SAMUEL PATCH, ET AM 
ADMIEEB OP THE BATHOS. 

By waters shall he die, and take his end —Shaexspeaee. 
Toll for Sam Patch! Sam Patch, wlio jumps no 
more, 

This or the world to come. Sam Patch is dead! 
The TTilgar pathway to the unknown sliore 
Of <lark futurity he would not tread- 
Iso friend^ stood soiTowing round his dyirg bed; 
Ifor with decorous woe, sedately stepped 

Behind his corpse, and tears by retail shed;— 

The migiity river, as it onward swept. 

In one great wholesale sob, his body drowned and 
kejit. 

Toll for Sam Patch! he scorned the common way 
That leads to fame, up heights of rough ascent. 
And having heard Pope and Longinus siiy. 

That some great men had risen to falls, he went 
And jumped, where wild Passaic’s waves had rent 
The antique rocks;—^the air free pns&age gii\e,— 
And graciously the liquid element 
Ephore him, like some sea-goil on its wave; 

And all the people said that Sam was very bi*ave. 

Tame, the clear spirit that doth to heaven upraise. 
Led Sam to dive into what Byron calls 
The hell of watei’S. Pop the sake of praise. 

He wooed the bathos down great water-falls; 

The dizzy precipice, which the eye appals 
Of travellers for pleasure, Samuel found 
Pleasant, as are to women lighted halls. 

Crammed full of fools and fiddles; to the sound 
Of the eternal roar, he timed his desperate hound. 

Sam was a fool But the lai^e world of such, 

Has thousands—^better taught, alike absurd, 

And less sublime. Of fame he soon got much, 
■Where distant cataracts spout, of him men heard. 
Alas for Sam! Had he aright preferred 
The kindly element, to which he gave 
Himself so fearlessly, we had not heard 
That it was now his winding-sheet and grave, 

Hor sung, ’twixt tears and smiles, our requiem for 
the brave. 

He soon got drunk, with rum and with renown. 

As many otheM in high places do;— 

Whose fall is like Sam’s last—^for down and down, 
By one mad impulse driven, they flounder through 
The gulf that keeps the future from om* view, 

And then are found not. hiuy they rest in peace! 

We heave the sigh to human frailty due— 

And shall not Sam have Ms ? The muse shall cease 
To keep the heroic roU, which she began in Greece— 

With demigods, who went to the Black Sea 
For wool ^and if the best accounts be straight, 
Came back, in negro phraseology. 

With the same wool each upon his pate), 

In which she chronicled the deathless fate 
Of him who jumped into the perilous ditch 
Left by Rome’s street commissioners, in a state 
Which made it dangerous, and by jumping which 
He made himself renowned, and the contractors 
idch— 

I the muse shall quite forget to sound 
The chord whose music is undying, if 
She do not strike it when Sam Patch is drowned. 
Leander dived for love. Leucadia’s cliff 

* Hesiod. Theog. 1.1. 60. 80. 


j The Lesbian Sappho leapt from in a miff, 

I To punish Phaon; Icarus went dead, 

! Because the wax did not continue stiff; 

! And, had he minded what his father said, 
j He had not given a name unto his watery bed. 

; And Helle’s case was all an accident, 
j As everybody knows. Why sing of these? 

I Xor would I rank wdth Sam that man who went 
I Down into ^Etna’s womb—-Empedocles, 

! I think he called himself. Themselves to please, 

I Or else unwillingly, they made their springs; 
j For glory in the abstract, Sam made his, ^ 

I To prove to all men, commons, lords, and kings, 

I That “ some thi gs may be done, as well as other 
I thii-gs.” 

i I will not be fatigued, by citing more 

Who jumped of old, by hazard or design, 
j Kor plague the weary ghosts of boyish lore, 

I Yuloaii, Apollo, Phaeton—in fine 

All Tooke’s Pantheon. Yet they grew divine 
By tlieir long tumbles; and if we can match 
"Their hierarchy, shall we not entwine 
One wreath ? Who ever came “ up to the scratch,” 
And for so httle, jumped so bravely as Sam Patch ? 

To long conclusions many men have jumped 
In logic, and the safer course they took; 

By any other, they would have been stumped, 
Unahie to argue, or to quote a book. 

And quite dumb-founded, w^bich they cannot 
brook ; 

They break no bones, and suffer no contusion, 
Hiding their woful fall, by hook and crook, 

In slang and gibberish, sputtering and confusion : 
But that was not the way Sam came to his concln- 
sion. 

He jumped in person. Death or Yictory 
Was his device, and there was no mistake, ’ 
Except his last; and then he did but die, 

A blunder which the wisest men will make. 

Aloft, where mighty floods the mountams break, 
To stand, the target of ten thousand eyes, 

And down into the coil and water-quake, 

To leap, like Maia’s offHpring, from the skies— 

For this all v’-.gar flights he ventured to despise. 

And while Niagara prolong its thunder, 

Though still the rock primteval disappears. 

And nations change their bounds—the tlieme of 
wonder 

Shall Sam go down the cataract of long years; 
And if there be sublimity in teara. 

Those shall be precious which the adventurer shod 
When his frail star gave way, and waked his fenrs 
Lest, by the ungenerous crowd it might be said, 
That he was all a hoax, or that his pluck bad fled 

Who would compare the maudlin Alexander, 
Blubbering, because he had no job in hand, 
Acting the hypocrite, or else the gander, 

With Sam, whose grief we ail can understand ? 
His ciyiiig was not womanish, nor planned 
For exhibition; but his heart o’erswellod 
With its own agony, when he the grand 
Natural aiwangementa for a jump beheld. 

And measuring the cascade, found not his eoumge 
quelled 

Eds last great failure set the final seal 
Unto the record Time shall never tear, 

While bravery has its honour,—while men feel 
The holy natural sympathies which are 
First, last, and mightiest in the bosom. Where 
The tortured tides of Genesee descend. 

He came—^his only intimate a bear,—^ 

(We know not that he had another friend), 

I The martyr of renown, his waywaid course to end 
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The fiend that from the infernal rivers stole 

Hell-draughts for man, too much tormented liim, 
TTith nerves unstrung, but steadfast in his soul, 

He stood upon the salient current’s brim; 

TTis head was giddy, and his sight was dim; 

And then he knew this leap would be his last,— 
Saw air, and earth, and water wildly swim, 

"With eyes of many multitudes, dense and vast. 

That stared in mockery; none a look of kindness 
east 

Beat down, in the huge amphitheatre 
“ I see before me the gladiator lie,” 

And tier on tier, the myriads waiting there 
The bow of grace, without one pitying eye— 

• He was a slave—a captive hired to die;— 

Sa7n was born free as Csasar; and he might 
The hopeless issue have refused to try; 

No I with true leap, but soon with faltering flight,— 
"Deep in the roaring gulf, he plunged to endless 
night” 

But, ere lie leapt, he begged of those who made 
Money by his dread venture, that if he 
Should perish, such collection should be paid 
As might be picked up from the “ company” 

To his Mother. This, his last request, shall be,— 
Tho’ she who bore him ne’er his fate should know,— 
An iris, glittering o’er his memory— 

When all the streams have worn their barriers low. 
And, by the sea drunk up, for ever cease to flow. 

On him who chooses to jump down cataracts. 

Why should the sternest moralist be severe ? 

Judge not the dead by prejudice—^but facts. 

Such as in strictest evidence appear. 

Else were the laurels of all ages sere. 

Give to the brave, who have passed the final goal,— 
The gates that ope not back,—^the generous tear; 
And let the muse’s clerk upon her scroll. 

In coai-se, but honest verse, make up the judgment 
roU. 

Therefore it is considered^ that Sam Patch 
Shall never be forgot in prose or rhyme; 

His name shall be a portion in the batch 
Of the heroic dough, which baking Time 
Kneads for consuming ages—and the chime 
Of Fame’s old bells, long as they truly ring. 

Shall tell of him; he dived for the sublime, 

And found it Thou, who with the eagle’s wing 
Being a goose, would’st fly,—dream not of such a 
thing! 

tee I>EA3> 07 1832. 

Oh Time and Death I with certain pace, 

Though stiU unequal, hxuTying on, 
O’erturning in your awful race. 

The cot, the palace, and the throne! 

Not always in the storm of war, 

Nor by tlie pestilence that sweeps 
From the plague-smitten realms afar. 

Beyond the old and solemn deeps; 

In. crowds the good and mighty go, 

And to those vast dim chambers hie:— 
Where mingled with the high and low, 

Dead Caesars and dead Shakespeares lie! 

Dread Ministers of God! sometimes 
Te smite at once, to do His will. 

In all earth’s ocean-severed climes, 

Those—^whose renown ye cannot HU! 

When all the brightest stars that bum 
At once are banished from their spheres. 

Men sadly ask, when shall return 
Such lusftre to the coming years? 


For where is he*—^wlio lived so long— 

Who raised the modern Titan’s ghost, 

V.id showed his fate, in powerful song. 

Whose soul for learning’s sake was lost ? 

Where he—who backwards to the birth 
Of Time itself, a<iventurous trod, 

And in the mingled mass of eaith 
Found out the handiwork of God?f 

Wliere he—who in the mortal head,J 
Ordained to gaze on heaven, could trace 
The soul’s vast features, that shah tread 
The stars, when earth is nothingness ? 

Where he—^who struck old Albyn’s lyre,§ 

Till round the world its echoes roll, 

And swept, with all a prophet’s fire. 

The diapason of the soul ? 

Where he—who read the mystic lore,|| 

Buried, where buried Pharaohs sleep; 

And dared presumptuous to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep? 

Where he—who with a poet’s eye^ 

Of truth, on lowly nature gazed. 

And made even sordid Poverty 

Classic, when in his numbers glazed ? 

Where—^that old sage so hale and staid,** 

The “ greatest good” who sought to find; 
Who in his garden mused, and made 
All forms of rule, for all mankind ? 

And thou—whom millions far removedff 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise. 

Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 

Near where thy Wesley’s coffin liea 

He too—^the heir of glory—^where 
Hath great Napoleon’s scion fled ? 

Ah! glory goes not to an heir I 
Take him, ye noble, vulgar dead! 

But hark! a nation sighs! for he,t± 

Last of the brave who perilled all 
To make an infant empire free. 

Obeys the inevitable call! 

They go, and with them is a crowd. 

For human rights who thought and Din, 

We rear to them no temples proud. 

Each hath his mental pyramid. 

All earth is now their sepulchre. 

The MIND, their monument sublime— 

Young in eternal fame they are— 

SucS. are youe triumphs, Death and Time. 

GEENTIIXE MELLEN. 

Grentuxb Mbllbit was bom at Biddeford, 
Maine, June 19, 1799. He was the eldest son 
of the eminent Chief-justice Mellen, of the Supreme 
Court in that state. He was graduated at Har¬ 
vard in 1818; studied law with his father, 
and settled at Portland, Maine. In 1823 he re¬ 
moved to North Yarmouth, in the same state, 
where he remained for five years. His poems at 
this period and aubsequentiy to his death, ap¬ 
peared frequently in the periodicals, the maga¬ 
zines and annuals, of the time. *Ia 1826 he pro¬ 
nounced before the Peace Society of Maine, at 
Portland, a poem, The Beet of and^ in 

1828 an Anniversary Poem, before the Athenian 


• Goethe and his Faust. +iCwter. ± Spa^eim. 

§ Scott jCSiampoWoiL 

^ Jetemy Beuthaco. Tt A^am Cuarke. Ghailes OarroIU 
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Society of Bowdoin College, The Light of Letters. 
He wrote for the United States literary Gazette, 
a well sustained journal published at Boston. 
In 1827 he published Our Chronicle of Twenty- 
a satire, and in 1829 Glad Tales and Sad 
Tales^ a volume in prose, from his contribu¬ 
tions to the periodicals. The chief collection of 
his poems appeared in Boston in 1833, The Mar¬ 
tyrs^ Triumph^ Buried Valley^ and other Boems. 



From Boston he came to reside in Kew York. 
His health, which was always delicate, was now 
much enfeebled; he was lingering with consump¬ 
tion when he made a voyage to Cuba, from which 
he returned without benefit, and died in Kew 
York September 5, 1841, at the residence of his 
fiiend, Mr. Samuel Colman, for whose family he 
felt the warmebt afiection, and whose house he 
had called his home for the latter years of his 
life. Before his death he was engaged upon a 
collection of his unpublished poems, 'which still 
remain in manuscript. 

A glance at his poems shows a delicate suscep- 
tihihty to poetical impression, tinged with an air 
of melancholy. He wrote with ease, often care¬ 
lessly and pretentiously—often with eloquence. 
"With a stronger constitution his verso would pro¬ 
bably have assumed a more condensed, energetic 
expression. Y^ith a consciousness of poetic power 
he struggled with a feeble frame, and at times 
yielded to despondency. The memory of his 
tenderness and pniity of character is much che¬ 
rished by his friends. 

Young Beauty at the altar I Oh I kneel down 
All ye that come to gaze into her face, 

And breathe low prayers for her. See at her side 
Stand her pale parents in their latter days. 
Pondering that bitter word—the last farewell! 

The father, with a mild but tearless eye— 

The mother, with both ey e and heart in tears I 
He, -wdth his iron nature just put off, 

Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile, 

To witness holier vows than bind the world, 

And taste, once more, the fount of sympathy I 
She from the secret diamher of her signs. 

The home of woman I She has softly come 
To stand beside her child—^her only child— 

And hear her pale-lipped promises. She comes 
With hands laid meeldy on her bosom—^yet 
With eye upraised, as tho* to catch one glance 
Like that of childhood, from that pallid face 
That hung for hours imploringly on hers. 

In the long, watchful years of trial Kow, 

She would endure those cruel years again. 

To take her as an infant hack to arms 
That shielded and encircled her—ere she 
Had blossomed into life. But lo! she stands 
A plighted lovely creature at her side— 

The child all lost in woman I The whole world 
Contains for her no glory, now, like that 
That centres in her mil and thrilling heart 
Her eye roves not—^is fixed not—^but a deep 
And lovely haze, as tho’ she were in vision. 


j Has gathered on its dark transparency. 

! Her sight is on the future! Clouds and dreams! 

I Her head is bent—and on her varying cheek 
1 The beautiful shame flits by—as hurrying thoughts 
, Press out the blood from th’ o’erteeming citadel. 

I Roses and buds are struggling thro’ her hair. 

That hangs like night upon her brow—and see! 

Dew still is on their bloom! Oh I emblem fair, 

1 Of pure luxuriant youth—ere yet the sun 
Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 

And scattered all its fragrance to the -winds. 

And doth she tremble—^this long cherished flower ’ 
As friends come closer round lier, and the voice 
Of adulation calls her from her dream! 

Oh 1 wonder not that glowing youth like this. 

To whom existence has been sunshine afi, 

A long, sweet dream of love—when on her ear 
The tale of faith, of trial, and of death, 

1 Sounds with a fearful music—should he dumb 
' And quake before the altar I Wonder not 
That her heart shakes alarmingly—for now 
She listens to the vow, that, like a voice 
From out of heaven at night, when it comes down 
■ Upon our fevered slumbers, steals on her 
And calls to the recalless sacrifice! 

Young maidens cluster round her; but she vo-ws 
Amid her bridal tears, and heeds them not. 

Her thoughts are tossed and troubled—^like lone barks 
Upon a tempest sea, when stai-s have set 
Under the heaving waters:—She hears not 
The very prayers that float up round her; but 
Veiling her eyes, she gives her heart away. 

Deaf to all sounds but that low-voiced one 
That love breathes through the temple of her soul! 

Young Beauty at the altar! Ye may go 
And rifle earth of all its loveliness. 

And of all things created hither bring 
The rosiest and richest—^but, alas 1 
The world is aU too poor to rival this I 
Ye summon nothing from the place of dreams. 

The orient realm of fancy, that can cope. 

In all its passionate devotedness. 

With this chaste, silent picture of the heart I 
Youth, bud-encircled youtli, and purity. 

Yielding their bloom and fragrance up—in tears. 

The promises have past. And welling now 
Up from the lowly throng a faint far hymn 
Breaks on the whispery silence—plaintively 
Sweet voices miuglmg on the mellow notes. 

Lift up the gatheiing melody, till aU 
Join in the lay to Jesus—all, save they 
Whose hearts are echoing still to other sounds. 

The music of their vows! 

THE BUGLE. 

But still the dingle’s hollow throat, 

Prolonged the swelling Bugle’s note ; 

The owlets started from their dream, 

The eagles answered with their scream. 

Bomid and around the sounds were cast, 

Till echo turned an answering blast. 

Lady qf the Lake 

O, wild enchanting horn! 

Whose music up the deep and dewy air. 

Swells to the clouds, and calls on echo there. 

Till a new melody is born. 

Wake, wake again; the night 
Is bending from her throne of Beauty down. 

With still stars beaming on her azure crown, 
Intense and eloquently bright I 

Night, at its pulseless noon I 
When the far voice of waters mourns m song. 
And some tired watch-dog, lazily and long, 

Barks at the melancholy moon 1 



PROSPER 

Harkl how it sweeps away. 

Soaring and dying on the silent sky. 

As if some sprite of sound went wandering by, 
■^ith lone halloo and roundelay. 

Swell, swell in glory out I 
Thy tones come pouring on my leaping heart, 
And my stirred spirit hears thee with a start. 

As boyhood’s old remembered shout. 

Oh, have ye heard that peal, 

Prom sleeping'citj’s moon-bathed battlements. 
Or from the guarded held and warrior tents, 
like some near breath around ye steal I 

Or have ye, in the roar 
Of sea, or storm, or battle, heard it rise. 

Shriller than eagle’s clamor to the skies, 

Where wings and tempests never soar. 

Go, go; no other sound, 

ISo music, that of air or earth is horn. 

Can match the mighty music of that horn. 

On midnight’s fathomless profound! 

PROSPER M. WETMOEE. 

Prosper Montgomery Wetmore was born at 
Stratford on Idle Housatonio, Connecticut, in 1799. 
At an early age he removed wth his parents to 
JTew York. His father dying soon after, he was 
placed, when scarcely nine years of age, in a 
oountmg-room, where he continued as a clerk till 
he reached his majority. He has since that 
period been engaged in mercantile business in the 
city of Hew York. 

With scant early opportunities for literary cul¬ 
ture, Mr. Wetmore was not long in improving a 
natural tendency to the pursuits of authorship. 
He made his firirt appearance in print in 1816, at 
the age of seventeen, and soon became an impor¬ 
tant aid to the struggling literature, and, it may 
be added, writers of the times. He wrote for the 
magazines, the annuals, and the old Mirror; and 
as hterature at that period was kept up rather as 
a social affair than fr*oin any reward promised by 
the trade, it became naturally associated with a 
taste for the green-room, and the patronage of 
the theatrical stars of the day. Mr. Wetmore was 
the companion of Price, Simpson, Brooks, Morris, 
and other members of a society which supported 
rile wit and gaiety of the town. 



In 1830 Mr. Wetmore published in an elegant 
octavo volume, Lexington^ ^oitTi other Fugitixe 
Poems, This is the only collection of his writings 
which has been made. Lexington, a picture, in 
an ode, of the early revolutionary battle, is a 
spirited poem. It has lire and ease of versifica¬ 
tion. The Banner of Murat, The Russian Re¬ 
treat, Greece, Painting, and several theatrical ad¬ 
dresses possessing similar qualities, are among the 
contents of this volume. 

In 1832 Mr. Wetmore delivered a poem in 
Spenserian stanza on Ambition, before one of the 
literary societies of Hamilton College, Hew York, 
which has not been printed. 

In 1838 he edited a volume of the poems of 
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1 James Hack, prefaced with a brief notice of the 
j life of that remarkable per&on. 

Mr.Wetmore, however, has been more generally 
known as a man of literary influence in society 
than as an author. He has been prominently 
connected with most of the liberal interests of 
the city, both utilitarian and refined—as Regent 
of the University, to which body he was ap¬ 
pointed in 1833, promoting the public school 
system; as chairman of the committee on colleges 
and academies in the State Legislature, to which 
he was elected in 1834 and 1835 ; as member of 
the City Chamber of Commerce; as an efficient 
director of the Institution for the Deaf and Dnmb; 
as President of the American Art-Union, which 
rapidly extended under his management to a 
national institution; and as a most active member 
and supporter of tbe Hew York Historical Society. 
These varied pursuits, the public indexes to more 
numerous private acts of liberality, have been 
sustained by a graceful personal manner, a san¬ 
guine temperament which preserves the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, and a wide versatility of talent. 

The military title of General ^Vetmore, by 
which he is widely known, is derived from his 
long and honorable service in the militia organi¬ 
zation of the state, of which he was for many 
years Paymaster-General. 

tAXSTING. 

Peopling; with art’s <a:eatlv6 power,. 

Tbe lonely home, the silent honr. 

’Tis to tbe pencil’s magic skill 
life owes the power, almost divine, 

To call back vanished forms at will, 

And bid the grave its prey resign: 

Afteetioii’s eye again may trace 
The lineamente beloved so well; 

The speaking look, tbe form of grace. 

All on the liviiig canvas dwell: 

Tis there the ehildless mother pays 
Her sorrowing soul’s idolatry; 

There love can find, in after days, 

A talisman to memory 1 
*Tis thine, o’er History’s storied page^ 

To shed the halo light of truth 
And bidi tbe scenes of by-gone age 
Still flourish in immortid youth— 

The long forgotten battle-field, 

With mailed men to people forth; 

In bannered pride, with spear aiid shield. 

To show the mighty ones of earih— 

To shadow, Jftom the holy book, 

The images of sacred lore; 

On Calvary, the dying look 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 

The joyous hearts, and glistening eyes, 

W*hen little ones were suffered near— 

The lips that bade tbe dead arise, 

To dry the widowed mother’s tear: 

These are the triumphs of the art. 

Conceptions of the master-mind; 

Time-shrouded forms to being start. 

And wondering rapture fills mankindl 

Led by the light of Genius on. 

What visions open to the gaze I 
Tis nature all, and art is gone, 

We breathe with them of other days: 

Italia’s victor leads ihe war. 

And triumphs o’er the en^aanguiued plain: 
Behold I the Peasant Conqueror 
3Effiing Marengo with slain: 
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That smi of glory beams once more, 

But clouds have dimmed its radiant hue. 

The splendor of its race is o’er, 

It sets in blood on 'Waterloo! 

"What scene of thrilling awe is here 1 
No look of joy, no eye for mii*th; 

With steeled hearts and brows austere, 

Their deeds proclaim a nation’s birth. 

Fame here inscribes for future age, 

A proud memorial of the free; 

And stamps upon her deathless page, 

The noblest theme of history I 

JAMES LAWSON, 

A CITIZEN of ISIew York, and for many years con¬ 
nected -with its literary interests, was born Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1799, in Glasgow, Scothind. He was edu¬ 
cated at the University of that city, and came ear¬ 
ly in life, at the close of the year 1815, to America, 
where he was received at New York in the count- 
ting-house of a maternal uncle. Mr. Lawson seems 
early to have taken an interest in American let¬ 
ters; for in 1821 we find him in correspondence 
with Mr. John Meimons, editor of the Greenock 
Advertiser, who was then engaged in publishing 
a miscellaneous collection of prose and verse, en¬ 
titled the Literary Coronal. Sir. Mennons desired 
to introduce specimens of American authors, then 
a novelty to Ihe British public, into his book, and 
Mr. Lawson supplied him with the materials. It 
was through this avenue and one or two kindred 
publications, that the merits of several of the best 
American authors first became known abroad. 
Halleck’s “ Fanny” was repul b* ’ 'd by Mr. Men- 
nons in September, 1821, a lac-simile of the New 
York edition. In a second volume of the Liteniry 
Coronal of 1823, it was again re-published with 
poems by Bryant, Percival, James G. Brooks, and 
Miss Manley. An English edition of Salmagundi 
was published in the same year in the style of the 
Coronal, by Mr. Mennons, who was, perhaps, the 
first in the old world to seek after American poetry, 
and introduce abroad those felicitous short pieces 
of verse which have since become household 
words in England, through collections like his 
own. In this, he had a willing co-operator in Mr. 
Lawson, whose literary and personal friendship 
with the authors of the country has been a marked 
trait of his life. 



A third Edinburgh publication followed, “The 
American Lyre,” composed entirely of American 
poetry. It opened with Ontwa, the Son of the 
Forest^ a poem first published iu New York in 
1822, the curious and interesting notes to which on 
Indian character and antiquities, were written by 
the Hon. Lewis Cass, then Governor of Mcliigan. 
Ontwa is a spirited poem, an eloquent commemo¬ 
ration of the manners and extinction of the nation 
of the Eries. 

Another volume of the Coronal, liberally sup¬ 
plied with American verse, appeared in 1826. 

About this time the failure of the mercantile 
house in which Mr. Lawson was a partner, led him 
to torn Ms attention to literature. He had been | 


j already connected with the poet and editor, ^ Mr. 

J. G. Brooks, in writing for the literary p^riodi- 
’ cal of the latter, the Few York Literary Qazette^ 
\ and American Atkehoeum,^ 

! In this, Mr. Lawson wrote the first criticism on 
' Mr. Edwin Forrest, who had then just made his 
appearance in New York at the Bowery Theatre, 
under the management of Gilfert. This opening 
1 performance, in November,1826, was Othello; and 
I Mr. Lawson’s criticism of several columns appear- 
j ed in the next number of his friend’s paper. It 
; was shrewd, acute, freely pointing out defects, and 
J confidently anticipating his subsequent triumphs. 

The Literary Gazette, on its discontinuance, 

' was immediately succeeded by an important news- 
: paper enterprise, founded by Mr. J. G. Brooks, 

' Mr. John B. Skilman, and Mr. James Lawson, as 
! associates. This was the Morning Courier grown 
! into the New York Courier and Enquirer. The 
first number of this journal was issued in 1827; 

' and its first article was written by Mr. Lawson. 
I The joint editorship of the paper continued till 
! 1829, when new financial arrangements were 
j made, and Noah’s Enquirer was added to the 
* Courier. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Lawson retired, 
1 when the latter immediately joined Mr. Amos 
j Butler in the Mercantile Advertiser, with which 
he remained associated till 1833. 

In 1830, a volume, Tales and SJcetches "by a Cos- 
mopolite^ from the pen of Mr. Lawson, was pub¬ 
lished by Elam Bliss, in New York. In these the 
1 writer finds his themes in the domestic life and ro- 
i mance of his native land, and in one instance ven- 
f tures a dramatic sketch, a love scene, the precur¬ 
sor of the author’s nest publication, Giordano^ a 
tragedy; an Italian state story of love and con¬ 
spiracy, which was first performed at tbe Park 
Theatre, New Y^ork, in Nov. 1828. The prologue 
was written by the late William Leggett, and the 
epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Hilson, by Mr. Prosper 
M. Wetmore. 

This is Mr. Lawson’s only dramatic production, 
'which has issued from the press. He has, how¬ 
ever, in several instances, appeared before the 
public in connexion with the stage. He was asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Bryant, Mr. Halleck, Mr.Wetmore, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Leggett, on the committee 
which secured for Mi\ Forrest the prize play of 
Metamora by the late J. A. Stone,+ for which 


♦ This weekly periodical was commenced by Mr. Brooks in 
the octavo form, Sept 10,1S25, as the New York Literary Ga¬ 
zette •and Pbi Beta Kappa Bepobitory; the latter poition of 
the title being taken from some dependence upon the support 
of members of that Society, which turned out to be nugatory. 
At the end of the volume, with the twenty-si.\th number, the 
Phi Beta title was draped, and an association eflocted with a 
similar publication. The American Athenfisum, also weekly 
in quarto, conducted by George Bond, which had been com¬ 
menced Apnl 21,1825, of which foity-four numbers had been 
issued. The joint publi«ition bore the title **The New York 
Liteiary Gazette and American Athenieum,” and as such was 
published in two quarto volumes, ending IVtarch 8,1827. 

t John Augustus Stone, the authoi of Metamora, was bom 
in 1801, at Cloncord, Mass He was an actoi as well as drama¬ 
tic writer, and made his first appealance In Boston as “Old. 
Norvar in the play of Douglas. lie acted in New York in 
1826, and in Philadelphia afterwards at intervals. He received 
five hundred dollars from Mr. Forrest for Metamora. He wrote 
two other plays in which Mr. Forrest perfonned, The Ancient 
BrUo?}, in which betook tbe part of Bngantius, and for which 
he paid the author a thousand dollars; and FwanUeroy^ TJte 
Bariker aversion of the story of the English personage 

of that name. In the latter, the hero was executed on the stage 
by a machine hearing a close resemblance to an actual guillotine. 
The loaded knife descended; the private signal was imperfect¬ 
ly given, and the young American tragedian saved his head hy 
a quick motion at the es^iense of his locks, which were closely 
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on its representation M>. "Wetmore mote the pro¬ 
logue and Mr. Lawson tlio epilogue. Mr. L. was 
also one of the similar committee which selected 
Mr. J. K. Paulding’s prize play of Nimrod Wild¬ 
fire, or the Kentuckian in New York, for Mr. 
Hackett. 

Mr. Lawson has also been a frequent contribu¬ 
tor of criticism, essays, tales, and verse, to the 
periodicals of the day; among others, Herbert’s 
American Monthly Magazine, the Knickerbocker, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and Sargent’s 
New M(jatlily. 

These have, however, been but occasional em¬ 
ployments, Mr. L., since his retirement from the 
active conduct of the press in 1833, having pur¬ 
sued the business of Marine Insurance, through 
which important interest he is well known in 
Wall sti-eet as an adjuster of averages, and in other 
relations. 

THE APPEOACH OP AGE. 

Well, let the honest truth he told! 

I feel that I am growing old. 

And I have guessed for many a day, 

My sable locks are turning grey— 

At least, by furtive glances, I 
Some very silvery hairs espy, 

That thread-like on my temple shine. 

And fain I would deny are mine: 

While wrinkles creeping here and there, 

Some score my years, a few my care. 

The sports that yielded once delight. 

Have lost all relish m my sight; 

But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought, 

And while gay fancy is refined, 

Correct the taste, improve the mind. 

I meet the friends of former years. 

Whose smile approving, often cheers: 

(How few are spared!) the poisonous draught 
The reckless in wild frenzy quaffed. 

In dissipation’s giddy maze 
O’erwhehned them m their brightest days. 

Aaid one, my playmate when a boy, 

I see in manhood’s pride and joy; 

He too has felt, through sun and shower. 

Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 

We talk of things which well we know 
Had chanced some forty years ago; 

Alas 1 like yesterday they seem, 

The past is but a goigeous dream! 

But speak of forty coming years, 

Ah, long indeed that time appears 1 
In nature’s course, in forty more. 

My earthly pilgrimage is o’er; 

And the green turf on which I tread, 

Will gaily spring above my head. 

Beside me, on her rocking-chair, 

My wife her needle plies with care, 

And in her ever-eheeiful smiles 
A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The years that have so swiftly sped, 

With their unfaltering, noiseless tread. 

For we in mingled happiness. 


.«.bttved. Stone tJso wrote Za JioguB the The J>m<h 

fuac^ TanareiZ and other pieces. 

Tbe circumstances of his death were naelancholy. In a fit of 
derangement be threw himself into the Schuylkill and was 
drowned- The date of this event is recorded on a monument 
over his remains, which hears this Inscription: “ To the me¬ 
mory of John Augustus Stone, who departed this life June 1, 
3884, aged thirty-three years,” and on the reverse, ** Erected 
10 me Memory of the Aidh&r of Metamora, by his friend, Ed¬ 
win Forrest” 


Will not the approach of age confess. 

But when our daughters we espy. 

Bounding with laughing cheek and eye. 

Our bosoms beat with conscious pride. 

To see them blooming by our side. 

God spare ye, girls, for many a day. 

And ml our anxious love repay I 
In your fair growth we must confess 
That time our footsteps closely press. 

And every added year, indeed. 

Seems to increase its rapid speed. 

When o’er our vanished days we glance. 

Far backward to our young romance, 

And muse upon unnumbered things. 

That crowding come on Memory’s wing^; 

Then varied thoughts our bosoms gladdej 
And some intrude that deeply sadden: 

—^Fond hopes in their fruition crushed. 

Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 

We do not grieve that being’s day 
Is fleeting shadow-hke away; 

But thank thee, Heaven, our lengthened life 
Has passed in love, unmarred by strife; 

That sickness, sorrow, wo, and care. 

Have fallen so Ughtly to our share. 

We bless Thee for our daily bread. 

In plenty on our table spread; 

And Thy abundance helps to feed 
The worthy poor who pine in need. 

And thanks, that in our worldly way, 

We have so rarely stepped astray. 

But well we should in meekness speak. 

And pardon for transgi*essions seek. 

For oft, how strong soe’er the will 
To follow good, we’ve chosen ilL 

The youthful heart unwisely fears 
The sure approach of coming years: 

Though cumbered oft with weighty cares, 

Yet age its burden lightly bears. 

Though July’s scorching heats are done. 

Yet blandly smiles the slanting sun. 

And sometimes, in our lovely clime. 

Till dark December’s frosty time. 

Though Jay’s delightful noon is past. 

Yet mellow twilight comes, to cast 
A sober joy, a sweet content, 

Where virtue with repose is blent. 

Till, calmly on the fading sight, 

Mingles its latest ray with night. 

SONNEl^AimKEW JACESON. 

Come, stand the nearest to thy country’s sire, 

Thou fearless man, of uncorrupted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thou art, 

And ’twill be thine, when slumbers party ire, 
Raised, by the voice of freemen, to a height 
Sublimer far, than kings by birth may cfiiml 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dared the right, 

And battled ’gjiinst the wrong. Thy holiest aim 
Was freedom, in the largest sense, despite 
Miaconstraed motives, and unmeasured blame. 
Above deceit, in purpose firm, and pure; 

Just to opposers, and to friends sincere, 

Thy worth shall with thy country’s name endure, 
And greener grow thy fame, through, every coining 
year. 

188T. 

sozre^ 

When spring arrayed in flowers, Mary, 

Danced with the trees; 

When larks sang to the sun, Mary, 

And hummed the wandesraig bees; 
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Then first *vre met and loved, Mary, 

By Grieto's lonpin’ linn; 

And blither thy voice, Mary, 

Than lintie’s i’ the whin. 

K’ow autumn winds blaw canid, Mary, 

Amang the withered boughs; 

And a* the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowes; 

But still thy love’s unchanged, Mary, 

Nae chilly autumn there, 

And sweet thy smile as spring’s, Mary, 

Thy sunny face as fail*. 

2^ae mair the early lark, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way; 

Hushed is the lintie’s sang, Mary, 

Through a’ the shortening day; 

But still tliy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; 

Hae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

W TTXT AM BOUEJTE OLIYEK PEABODY-OLIVEE 

•WILLIAM BOUENE PEABODY. 

The twin - brothers name together at the 
head of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Exeter, Hew Hampshire, were born 
at that place July 9,1799. They -were educated 
together at the celebrated academy under the 
charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard College 
together at the early age of thirteen, and were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This close union of birth and education was ac¬ 
companied by a similarity of outward form and 
inward temperament. Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of gentle 
and affectionate teinpei*s, and both eventually de¬ 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit though not in actual 
bodily presence, side by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, their courses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
‘William theology. 

Oliver, after passing some time in his father’s 
office, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the tune in the state legislature, and 
being also occupied at different periods as editor 
of iSte Rockingham Gazette and Exeter Hews- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebration 
of the second centennial anniversary of the settle¬ 
ment of Portsmouth, Hew Hampshire. 

In 1830, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
where he became the assistant of his hrotlier-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor¬ 
ship of the Horth American Review, He was also 
for some years an assistant editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the four 
periodicals we have named, was that of a contri¬ 
butor as well as a supervisor. The three journals 
contain many finished essays and choice poems 
from his pen, marked by a closeness of thought 
and elaborate execution, as well as a lively and 
humorous inspiration; while scarcely a number 
of the Horth American, during several years, was 
issued without one or more articles from his pen. 

In 1836, Mr. Peabody was ai>pointed Register 
of Probate in Suffolk county, a laborious office, 


which he resigned in 1842 in consequence of im¬ 
paired health, and his acceptance of the profes¬ 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson College, 
an institution supported by the state of Louisiana. 
Finding a southern climate unsuited to his consti¬ 
tution, he returned in the following year to the 
Horth. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of theology, and he now 
determined to enter Jhe ministry. In 1845, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preacher, and in August of the same year 
became the minister of the Unitarian church of 
Burlington, Vermont, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in the di>charge (so far as his de¬ 
licate hemth would permit) of his parochial du¬ 
ties. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

William B. O. Peabody, immediately after re¬ 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity school of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 1820, 
when not quite twenty-one years of age; and it 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 
passed. 



In addition to a conscientious discharge of the 
literary duties of his profession, Dr. Peabody of 
Springfield is said to have contributed a gi*eater 
number of articles to the Horth American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in tlie last named and other pe¬ 
riodicals; and of the Report of the Ornithology of 
Maesachusetts^ prepared in fulfilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for the scien¬ 
tific survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody’s health, another of the many 
points of assimilation between himself and his 
brother, was feeble. He suffered a severe depri¬ 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of a daughter, who in some 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. Heither bodily nor mental sufferings 
were, however, permitted to interpose more than 
a temporary pause in his constant course of useful 
labor. He died, after a confinement to his bed of 
but a few days, May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody’s sermons was 
prepared for the press by his brother Oliver, who 
had nearly completed a memoir to accompany the 
volume, when his own life reached its termina¬ 
tion. The work was completed by Everett Pea¬ 
body, who, soon after its publication, prepared a 
selection from the contributions to the Horth 
American Review and poems of its author. 

uoNAPsrooK;. 

Upon the far-off mountain’s brow 
The angry storai has ceased to heat. 

And broken clouds are gathering now 
In lowly reverence round his feet. 

I saw their dai’k and crowded bands 
On his firm head in wrath descending; 
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But there, onee more redeemed, he stands, 
And heaven's clear arch is o’er him bending. 
Tve seen him -when the rising sun 

Shone Hte a watch-fire on the height; 

Fve seen him when the day was done. 

Bathed in the evening’s crimson light; 

Pve seen him in the midnight hour. 

When all the w’orld beneath were sleeping. 
Like some lone sentry in his tower 
His patient watch in silence keeping. 

And there, as ever steep and clear, 

That pyramid of Nature springs! 

He owns no rival turret near, 

No sovereign but the King of kings: 

While many a nation hath passed by. 

And many an age unknown in story, 

His walls and battlements on high 
He rears in melancholy glory. 

And let a world of human pidde 
With all its grandeur melt away. 

And spread around his rocky side 
The broken fragments of decay; 

Serene his hoary head will tower, 

Untroubled by one thought of sorrow: 

He numbers not the weary hour; 

He welcomes not nor fears to-morrow. 

Farewell! I go my distant way: 

Perhaps, not far in future years. 

The eyes that glow with smiles to-day 
May gaze upon thee dim with tears. 

Then let me learn from thee to rise, 

AH time and chance and change defying, 
StiU pointing upward to the skies, 

And on the inwai*d strength relying. 

If life before my weary eye 
Grows fearful as the angry sea, 

Thy memory shall suppress the sigh 
For that which never more can be ; 
Inspiring all witbin the heart 

With firm resolve and strong endeavor 
To act a brave and faithful part. 

Till life’s short warfai*e ends for ever. 

34ASr GIVETH TTP THE GHOST, AUH WHEEB IS HE ? 

Where is he ? Hark! his lonely home 
Is answering to the mournful call I 
The setting sun with dazzling blaze 
May fire tlie windows of his hall: 

But evening shadows quench the light. 

And all is cheerless, cold, and dim. 

Save where one taper wakes at night, 
like weeping love remembering him. 

Where is he? Hark! the fidend replies; 

“ I watched beside his dying bed, 

And heard the low and struggling sighs 
That gave the living to the dead; 

I saw his weary eyelids close, 

And then—^the ruin coldly east, 

Where all the loving and beloved. 

Though sadly parted, meet at last.” 

Where is he ? Hark! the marble says, 

That “ here the mournei'S laid his head; 
And here sometimes, in after-days. 

They came, and sorrowed for the dead ; 

But one by one they passed away, 

And soon they left me here alone 
To sink in unobserved decay,— 

A nameless and neglected stone.” 

Where is he ? Hark I ftis Heaven replies: 

" The star-beam of the purple sky, 

That looks beneath the evening’s orow. 

Mild as some beaming angel’s eye» 


As calm and clear it gazes down. 

Is shining from the place of rest. 

The pearl of his immortal crown, 

The heavenly radiance of the blest 1” 

LUCIUS M. SAEGEXT. 

Luonrs Maxlitjs Saegext was bom at Boston 
June 25, 1786. He was the son of a leading 
merchant of that city, and in 1804 entered Har¬ 
vard OoUege. He was not graduated in course, 
but received an honorary degree of A.M. from 
the University in 1842. After leaving college he 
studied law in the office of Mr. Dexter. In 1813 
he published Hwbert and Ellen^ with otherFoeim^ 
all of a pathetic and reflective character. 

M!r. Sargent married a sister of Horace Binney 
of Philadelphia, one of the most accomplished 
scholars in the country, by whom he had three 
children, the eldest of whom, Horace Binney, was 
graduated -with distinction at Harvard in"1843. 
Some time alter the death of this lady he again 
married. 

Mr. Sargent was an early advocate of the Tem¬ 
perance cause, and rendered important service to 
the movement by his public addresses and the 
composition of his Tem'pemnee Tales^ a series of 
short popular stories, which have been extensively 
circulated in this country and reprinted in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Germany, and, it is to be hoped 
with good moral effect, in Botany Bay. 

During the editorship of the Boston Transcript 
by his relative Mi*. Epes Sai’gent, he contributed 
a series of satirical and antiquarian sketches to 
its columns under the title of Dealings with the 
Dead ly a Sexton of the Old School, His other 
writings for the press have been numerous, but 
almost entii'ely anonymous. 

Mr. Sargent makes a liberal use of a liberal 
fortune, possesses a fine library, and is a thorough 
scholar. 

WiNTHEOP Saegext, a kinsman of Lucius M. Sar¬ 
gent and son of George W. Sargent, was born in 
Philadelphia, Septemb^er 23, 1825. He is the au¬ 
thor of an “ Introductory Memoir” prefixed to the 
Journals of officers engaged in Braddock’s Expe¬ 
dition, printed by the Pennsylvania Historical So¬ 
ciety in 1865 from the original manuscripts in the 
British Musenm. Under the modest title we have 
cited Mr. Sargent has not only given the most 
thorough history of Braddock and his expedition 
that has ever appeared, hut furnished one of the 
best written and most valuable historical volumes 
of the country. In the prosecution of his task he 
has used extensive research, and has grouped his 
large mass of varied and in many cases original 
material with admirable literary skill. 

WILLIAM B. WALTER. 

William B. Walter was born at Boston, April 
19, 1796, and was graduated at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege in 1818. He studied divinity at Cambridge, 
but did not follow the profession. He publish^, 
in 1821, a small volume of at Boston, with 

a dedication to the Bev. John Pierpont, in which 
he says—“ I cannot make the common, unprofit- 

♦ Hubert and EUeu, vrltb other poems, TTie Trial of the 
Harp, Billowy Water, The Plunderera Grave, The Tear Drop, 
The Billow. By Lucias M. Sargent 
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able, and to me exceedingly frivolous, apology— 
tliat these poems are the pleasant labors of idle 
or leisure hours. On the contrary, this volume, 
and I am proud to confess it, contains specimens 
of the precious and melancholy toil of years.” 
The longest of these poems is entitled Romance. 
It opens with a picture of Palestine at the time 
of Our Saviour, from thence passes to the Cru¬ 
sades, and closes with reilections on nature, and 
on the vanity of human affairs. The remaining 
pieces. The Death Chamber.^ Mourner of the 
Imt Hope., and others, are written in a strain of 
deep despondency, 

Walter published in the same year a rambling 
narrative and descriptive poem, "with the title of 
Sukey., the idea of which was evidently derived 
from the then recently published “ Fanny.” The 
story is little more than a thread connecting 
various passages of description and reflection. 
Sukey is introduced to us at the dame’s school; 
^ows up under the peaceful influences of country 
life; and has a lover who goes to sea while Sukey 
departs in a stage sleigh for a winter’s viat to 
the city. 

In due course of time Sukey becomes a belle, 
and figures at an evening party, which is mi¬ 
nutely described, vnth its supper-table, jostling, 
and chit-chat about novels and poems, when sud¬ 
denly “ an Afric’s form is seen,” not one of the 
waiters, hnt a highly intelligent specimen of his 
race, who gives an animated and poetical descrip¬ 
tion of a fight at sea with an Algeione pirate, 
whose vessel has just been brought into port by 
the victor, Sukey’s lover. 

The poem extends to one hundred and seventy- 
one six-line stanzas, and contains several melo¬ 
dious passages, many of which, however, are 
close imitations of Byron and Montgomery. The 
poem appeared in the same j^ear with Fanny, 
and seems to have had a large circulation; the 
copy before us being printed at Baltimore, “ from 
the second Boston edition,” in a form similar to, 
and with the copyright notice of the original. 

Walter died at Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 23, 1822. 

MOVElTBa OF THE LAST HOPE. 

Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering bone, 

And stones themselves to rums grown, 
like me, are death-like old. 

I saw an Old Man kneel down by a grave, 

All alone in the midnight stiUuess; 

And his forehead bare, 

Deep wrinkled with care, 

Looked pale with a wintry chiUness. 

His hands were clasped o'er a grave newly dug. 
And they shook with his sonl-winiig sadness; 

His blood slowly crept. 

And he groaning wept. 

As he thought of his visions of gladness. 

The stars were along the wide depths of blue, 
Shining down with a tremulous gleaming— 

And the glorious moon. 

At her highest noon, 

Sat arrayed with the Spirits of Dreaming. 

I asked the Old Man why he wept and prayed ? 
And his look was a look of sorrow! 

Then he cried sad and wild— 

Alas 1 for my child, 

Ho waking hast thou for the morrow! 


Years had wrought changes for him—as for all, 
Kow the last of his hopes slept beside him 1 
She was young and fair— 

But now silent there 1 
Ho voice could I find to chide hinL 

Tea! a common tale, and a common lot. 

From the breast to the charnel-house slumber! 
Dark cur&es of fear 
Wrap our being here— 

Which time and thought cannot number. 

Sbe moved tbe fairest—the fairest among, 
like a young fairy shape of lightness; 

And awakened the song 
In the (lance along, 
like a seraph of heaven in brightness. 

Hone could gaze on her eye of Instrous blue, 
And not feel his spirit heavmg, 

When it flashed in love, 

Like a light from above, 

The azure cloud brightly leaving. 

And her cheek of snow was a cheek of health, 
To those who knew not her weakness. 

Till the hectic flush, 

Like the day’s faint blush. 

Came o’er to disturb its meekness. 

When she shrunk away from her pride of form, 
like a cloud in its loveliest shading, 

Like the death-toned lute. 

When winds are mute, 

Or the rose in the summer’s fading. 

And the crowd did pass from the couch of woe; 
All had finished each mournful duty; 

And the garlands wove, 

By the hands of love, 

Hung around in a withering beauty. 

Hever sounded the death-bell in my ear, 

With a knell so awful and weary. 

As they buried her deep— 

For a long, long sleep 
In the lone place—so dark and dreary. 

Oh, Chbist ! ^tis a strange and a fearful thought 
That beauty like her’s should have perished; 

That the red lean worm 
Should prey on a form. 

Which a bosom of love might have cherished. 

I loved her—Stranger I with soul of truth— 
But Grod in his darkness hath smitten; 

Who shall madly believe 
That man may grieve 
O’er the page of eternity written! 

The Old Man rose, and he went Ms way,— 

Oh, deep was his utterless mourning • 

But the woes of the night— 

Ho morrow’s dear light 
Will dispel with the ray of its dawning. 

F. W. P. GEEEHWOOD. 

Francis William Pitt Gebenwood was born in 
Boston, in 1797. After completing his college 
course at Harvard in 1814, he stuped theology 
at the same university, and commenced his career 
as a preacher with great popularity, as the pastor 
of the Hew South Church, Boston, hut was 
obliged at the expiration of a year to visit Europe 
for the benefit of his health. After passing a 
winter in Devonshire, England, he returned to 
this country, and settled in Baltimore, where he 
became the editor of the Unitarian Miscellany. 
In 1824 he returned to Boston, and became ai?so- 
(flate minister of Zing’s Chapel. La 1827, he 
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revised the liturgy used by the congregation^ 
consisting of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the passages relating to the Trinity and other ar¬ 
ticles of the faith of its authors, and the founders 
of King’s Chapel, excised therefrom. In 1830, he 
also prepared a collection of hymns, which is in 
extensive use in the congregations of his deno¬ 
mination, and bears honorable testimony to the 
taste of its compiler. In 1838, Mr. Greenwood 
published a small volume of a popular character, 
Tlhe Lives of the Apostles ; in 1833 a series of dis¬ 
courses on the History of Hinges Ghape\ and 
about the same time a series of sermons de¬ 
livered to the children of his congregation. 
During the years 183T and 1838, he was an 
associate editor of the Christian Examiner, a 
journal to which he was throughout his life a 
frequent contributor of articles on literary topics, 
and on the tenets of the denomination of which 
he was a zealous advocate. In 1843 he published 
his Sermons of tjonsolation^ a work of great 
beauty of thought and expression. Soon after 
this the author’s health, which had never been 
completely restored, failed to such a degree, that 
he was unable to execute his purpose of prepar¬ 
ing one or more additional series of his sermons 
for publication. He gradually sank under dis¬ 
ease until his death, on the second of August, 
1843. 

A collection of Miscellaneous Writings^ edited 
by his SOUL, appeared in 1846. The volume con¬ 
tains his Journal hept in England in 1830-21, 
and a number of essays of a descriptive and 
reflective character, exhibiting the powera of the 
writer to the best advantage. We cite a passage 
from one of these on the 

OPPOSTinSTTIES OP WEfTEE POE rNSTETTOTlON', 

In the warm portion of our year, when the sun 
reigns, and the fields are carpeted with herbs and 
flowers, and the forests are loaded with inches and 
magnificence, nature seems to insist on instructing 
us herself, and in her own easy, insensible way. In 
the mild and whispering air there is an invitation 
to go abroad which few can resist; and when 
abroad we are in a school whei*e all may learn, with¬ 
out trouble or tasking, and where we may be sure 
to learn if we will simply open our hearts. But 
stern winter comes, and drives us back into our 
towns and houses, and there we must sit down, and 
learn and teach with serious application of the 
mind, and by the prompting of duty. As we are 
bidden to this exertion, so are we better able to 
make it than in the preceding season. The body, 
which was before unnerved, is now braced up to 
the extent of its capacity ; and the mind which was 
before dissipated by the fair variety of external 
attractions, collects and concentrates its powers, as 
those attractions fade and disappear. The natural 
limits of day and night, also, conspire to the same 
end, and are in unison with the other intimations of 
the season. In summer, the days, glad to linger on 
the beautiful earth, almost exclude the quiet and 
contemplative nights, which are only long enough 
for sleep. But in the winter the latter gain the 
aspendency. Slowly and royally they sweep back 
with their broad shadows, and hushing the earth 
with the double speU of darkness and coldness, issue 
their silent mandates, and—^while the still snow 
falls, and the waters are congealed—call to reflection, 
to study, to mental labor and acquisition. 

The long winter nights 1 Dark, cold, and stem as 


they seem, they are the friends of wisdom, the 
patrons of literature, the nurses of vigorous, patient, 
inquisitive, and untiring intellect. To some, indeed, 
they come particularly associated, when not with 
gloom, with various gay scenes of amusement, with 
lighted halls, lively music, and a few (hundred) 
friends. To others, the dearest scene which they 
present is the cheerful fireside, instructive books, 
studious and industrious children, and those friends, 
whether many or few, whom the heart and experi¬ 
ence acknowledge to be such. Society has claims; 
social intercourse is profitable as well as pleasant; 
amusements are naturally sought for by the young, 
and such as are innocent they may well partake of; 
but it may be asked, whether, when amusements 
run into excess, they do not leave their innocence 
behind them in the career; whether light social 
intercourse, when it takes up a great deal of time, 
has anything valuable to pay m return for that 
time; and whether the claims of society can in any 
way be better satisfied than by the intelligence, the 
sobriety, and the peaceableness of its members? 
Such qualities and habits must be acquired at home; 
and not by idleness even there, but by study. The 
winter evemngs seem to be given to us, not exclu¬ 
sively, but chiefly, for instruction. Tliey invite us 
to instruct ourselves, to instruct others, and to 
do our part in furnishing all proper means of in¬ 
struction. 

"We must instruct ourselves. Whatever our age, 
condition, or occupation may be, this is a duty 
which we cannot safely neglect, and for the per¬ 
formance of which the season affords abniidant 
opportunity. To know what other minds have 
done, is not the work of a moment; and it is only 
to be known from the records which they have 
left of themselves, or from what has been recorded 
of them. To insti’uct oui'selves is nece&sarily our 
own work; but we cannot well instruct ourselves 
without learning from others. The stores of our 
own minds it is for ourselves to use for the best 
effects and to the greatest advantage; but if we do 
not acquire with diligence, from external sources, 
there would be very few of us who would have 
any stores to use. Let no one uiider\ alue intellec¬ 
tual means, who wishes to effect intellectual ends. 
The best workman will generally want the best 
tools, and the best assortment of them. 

We must instruct others. This duty belongs most 
especially to parents. All who have children, have 
pupils. The winter evening is the chosen time to 
instruct them, when they have past the tenderest 
years of their childhood. Those who have school- 
tasks to learn, should not be left to toil in sohtude; 
but should be encouraged by the presence, and 
aided by the superior knowledge, of their parents, 
whose pleasure as well as duty it should be to lend 
them a helping hand along the road, not always 
easy, of learning. While the child is leaning over 
his book, the father and the mother should be nigh, 
that when he looks up in weariness or perplexity, 
he may find, at least, the assistance of sympathy. 
Tliey need not be absolutely tied to the study-table, 
but they should not often hesitate between the calls 
of amusement abroad, and the demands for parental 
example, guidance, and companionsliip at home. 
They will lose no happiness by denying themselves 
many pleasures, and will find that the most brilliant 
of lustres are their own domestic lanm, the 
cheerful and intelligent eyes of their cbilaren. 

But all have not chilai*en; and the chil<freu of 
some are too young to be permitted to remain with 
their parents beyond the earliest hours of evening; 
and the children of others are old enough to accom¬ 
pany their parents abroad* For nB those who 
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tHnk they cotild pleasantly and profitably receive ' 
instruction of a public nature, and for this purpose 
spend an hour or tvro avay from their homes, there 
is, happily, a plenty of instrcction provided. Winter . 
is the very season for public instruction, and it must , 
be said to their honor, that our citizens have excel¬ 
lently improved it as such. Opportunities for gain- , 
i.ig useful knovrledge have been provided, and - 
they have not been neglected by those for -v^hom 
the provision has been made. The fountains of i 
waters have been opened, and the thirsty have been ■ 
refreshed. Though home instruetioii is to be placed 
at the head of all instruction, yet there are numbers , 
who have not instruction at home, and numbers who | 
have none at home to whom they may communicate i 
instruction; and there are numbers who find it eon- 1 
venient and useful to mingle public and domestic I 
instruction together, or alternate the one with the j 
other. And when it is considered that the public | 
lectures referred to are charged with little expense ; 
to the hearers; that tliey are delivered by the best . 
and ablest men among us ; that hundreds of youth i 
resort to them, many of whom are in all probability ! 
saved from idleness, and some from vice and crime; [ 
and that to all who may attend them‘they afford a | 
rational employment of time, we mav look to the 
continuance of such means of knowledge and virtue 
as one of the most inestimable of benefits. 


EUTUS CHOATE, 

The rapid and impetuous orator of Kew Eng¬ 
land, whose eloquence descends like the flood of 
a mountain river bearing along grand and minnte 
objects in its course, was bom at Ipswich, 
Essex County Hassachusets, October 1, 1799. 
lie was educated at Dartmouth, at the Law school 
at Cambridge, and in the offices of Judge Cum¬ 
mings at Sdem, and Attorney-General Wirt at 
Washington. He began the practice of the law at 
Danvers in 1824; passed some time at Salem, and 
removed to Boston in 1834, having previonsly 
occnpied a seat in the state senate and in the 
house of representatives as a member of Oougi-ess. 
In 1842 he succeeded Daniel Webster in the Uni¬ 
ted States Senate, resigning in 1845, and with 
these exceptions he has been exclusively engaged 
in his profession of the law. 

His claims to literary notice rest upon his 
speeches in Congress and several addresses on 
public occasions. Of his speeches the most noted 
are those on the tariff, the Oregon question, and 
the annexation of Texas. Mr. Whipple, Avho has 
written an admirable analysis of their style,*** in 
both its strength and weakness, celebrates their 
analogical power both of understanding and fancy, 
by wMoh Ihe most relevant and incongruous mat¬ 
ters are alike made subservient to his argument; 
and gives some happy examples of the shrewd 
sense and humor which sometimes relieve his 
overburdened paragraphs. In one of these, in his ^ 
speech on the Oregon question, he disposes of the" 
old grudge against England 

No, sir, we are above all this. Let the Highland 
clansman, half-naked, half-civilized, haff-blinded by 
the peat-^oke of his cavern, have his hereditary 
enemy and his hereditary enmity, and keep the keen, 
deep, and precious hatred, set on fire of hell, eJive 
if he can; let the North American Indian have his, 
and hand it down from father to son, by Heaven 
knows what symbols of alligators, and rattlesnakes. 


* Article Hon. Btifos Choate. Whi^ Eev^ 184T. 


and war-clubs smeared with vermiHoii and entwined 
with scarlet; let such a country as Poland, cloven 
to the earih, th-e armed heel on the radiant forehead, 
her body dead, her soul incapable to die—-let her 
remember the wrongs of days long past; let the lost 
and wandering tiibes of Israel remember theirs—^the 
manliness and the synipathy of the world may allow 
or pardon this to them; but shall America, young, 
free, and prosperous,pust setting out on the highway 
of Heaven, “ decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just begins to move in, glittering like the 
morning star, full of life and joy”—-fchall she be sup¬ 
posed to be pollating and cori’oding her noble and 
happy heart, by moping over old stories of stamp-act, 
and the tax, and the tirnig of the Leopard on the 
Chesapeake in time of peace ? No, sir; no, sir; a 
thousand times, I\o 1 We are born to happier feel¬ 
ings. We look on England as we look on France. 
We look on them from our new world, not unre¬ 
nown ed, yet a new world still: and the blood mounts 
to our cheeks, our eyes swim, our voices are stifled 
with the consciousness of so much glory; their tro¬ 
phies will not let us sleep, but there is no hatred at 
all—no hatred; all for honor, nothing for hate. We 
have, we can have, no barbarian memory of wrongs, 
for wliieh brave men have made the last expiation 
to the brave. 

Another passage, illustrating his himorous turn, 
may be placed alongside of this—^his famous de¬ 
scription of the New England climate, introduced 
as an illnstration in a speech on the tariff:— 

Take the New England climate in summer, you 
would think the world was coming to an end. Cer¬ 
tain recent heresi^ on that subject may have had a 
natural origin there. Cold to-day; hot to-morrow; 
mercury at 80° in the morning, with wind at south¬ 
west ; and in three hours more a sea turn, wind at 
east, a thick fog from the very bottom of the ocean, 
and a fall of forty degrees of Fahrenheit; now so 
diy as to kill all Ihe beans in New Hampshire; 
then floods carrying off the bridges of the Penobscot 
and Connecticut; snow in Poi*t8mouth in July; and 
the next day a man and a yoke of oxen killed by 
lightning in Rhode Island. You would think the 
world was twenty times coming to an end- But I 
do not know how it is: we go along; the early and 
the latter rain falls, each in its season.; and seedtime 
and harvest do not fail; the sixty days of hot com 
weather are pretty sure to be measured out to us. 
The Indian summer, with its bland south-west and 
mitigated sunshine, brings all up; and on the twenty- 
fifth of November, or thereabouts, being Thursday, 
three millions of grateful people, in meeting-houses, 
or around the family board, give thanks for a year 
of health, plenty, and happiness. 



Of his mofa^ which pass current, one is this sen¬ 
timent :—What I banish the Bible from schools I 
Never, while there is a piece of Plymouth Bock 
left large enough to make a gun-flint of.”* 


* The autograph of Mr. Choate Is a celebrity. “It resem¬ 
bles,” 6WS Mr. Loring In his Boston Orators, “ somewhat the 
map of Ohio, and looks like a piece of crayon sketching done 
in the dork with a throe-pronged fork. His handwriting can¬ 
not be deciphered without the aid of a pair of compasses and a 
quadmut.” 



RUFUS C3H0ATE. 


He possesses thonglit and feeling in the midst 
of his boldest extravagance. At. Loring relates 
an anecdote of his calm sensibility—-of the im¬ 
pression made upon him by a great idea in simple 
language, which is very impressive:— 

We will relate an instance of the ezeitable pow¬ 
ers of our orator. In an argument on a case of 
impeachment, before a legislative committee, Mr. 
Choate remarked that he never read, without a thrill 
of sublimity, the concluding article in the Bill of 
Rights,—the language of which is borrowed directly 
from Harrington, who says he owes it to Livy,—^that 
‘ in the government of this commonwealth, the legis¬ 
lative department shall never exercise the executive 
and judicial powers, or either of them; the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and judicial pow¬ 
ers, or either of them; the judicial shall never exer¬ 
cise the legislative and executive powers, or either 
of them;—^to the end that it may be a government 
of laws, and not of menthus providing that the 
three great departments shall be entirely independ¬ 
ent of each other, and he remembered a story of a 
person who said that he could read Paradise Lost 
without affecting him at all, but that there was a 
assage at the end of i^'ewton’s Optics which made 
is flesh creep and his hair stand on end. I confess, 
said Mr. Choate, that I never read that article of the 
constitution without feeling the same,—“ to the end 
that it may be a government of laws, and not of 
men.” 

April 21, 1841, Mr. Choate delivered a Eu¬ 
logy in Boston on President Harrison, in which 
he characterized him as emphatically the Grood 
President, in a noble passage in which his elo¬ 
quence was tempered by the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

In New York, on the Anniversary of the Land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrims in 1843, at the Tabernacle, 
be delivered the address in which he described a 
body of the Puritans flying from the Marian ijer- 
seoution to Geneva, where they found a com* 
monwealth without a king, and a church without 
a bishop.” The sentiment was complimented at 
the dinner which followed at the Astor House, 
where Dr. Wainvrright (since bishop) was pre¬ 
sent and replied. In 18o2 he was one of the 
speakers at fiie meeting of the Circuit Court of 
Boston upon the decease of Webster, and after¬ 
wards, in July of the next year, delivered an ela¬ 
borate eulogy on Ms illustrious friend at their 
common coUege at Dartmouth. It has been said 
that the art of cobstruoting a long sentence has 
been lost by the feeble wits of the men of modern 
days; if so, the secret has been regained by Mr. 
Choate. One of the sentences in ^e Dartmouth 
oration on Webster, a summary of the statesman’s 
career, occupied nearly five pages of printed 
matter in octavo. 


TOE STATBSSfAareniP OP DANIEL WEBStBB. 

It was while Mr, Webster was ascending through 
the long gradations of the legal profession to its 
highest rank, that by a parallel series of display on 
a st^e, and in parts totally distinct, by other 
studies, thoughts, and actions, he rose jdso to be at 
his death the first of American Statesmen. The last 
of the mighty rivMs was dead before, and he stood 
alone. Give this aspect also of his greatness a pass¬ 
ing glance. His public life began in May, 1813, in 


the House of Representatives in Congress, to which 
this state had elected him. It ended when he died. 
If you exc^t the interval between his removal 
from New Hampshire and his election in Massachn- 
setts, it was a public life of forty years. By what 
political morality, and by what enlarged patriotism, 
embracing the whole countiy, that iSe was guided, 
I shall consider hereafter. Let me now fix your at¬ 
tention rather on the magnitude and variety and 
actual value of the service. Consider that from the 
day he went upon the Committee of Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, in 1813, in time of war, and more and more, 
the longer he lived and the higher he rose, he was a 
man whose great talents and devotion to public duty 
placed and kept him in a position of associated or 
sole command; command in the political connexion 
to which he belonged, command in opposition, com¬ 
mand in power and .appreciate the responsibilities 
which that impues, what care, what prudence, what 
mastery of the whole ground—exacting for the con¬ 
duct of a party, as Gibbon says of Fox, abilities and 
civil discretion equal to the conduct of an empire. 
Consider the work he did in that life of forty years 
—^the range of subjects investigated and discussed; 
composing the whole theory and practice of our 
organic and administrative politics, foreign and do¬ 
mestic; the vast body of instructive thought he 
procured and put in possession of the country; how 
much he achieved in Congress as well as at the bar; 
to fix the true interpretation, as well as to impress 
the transcendent value of the constitution itself, as 
much altogether as any jurist or statesman since its 
adoption; how much to establish in the general 
mind the great doctrine that the government of the 
United States is a government proper, established by 
the people of the States, not a compact between 
sovereign communities,—^that within its limits it is 
supreme, and that whether it is within its limits or 
not, in any given exertion of itself, it is to he deter¬ 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States 
—^the ultimate arbiter in the last resort—from which 
there is no appeal but to revolution; how much he 
did in the course of the discussions which grew out 
of the proposed mission to Panama, and, at a later 
day, out of the removal of the deposits, to place the 
executive department of the government on its true 
basis, and under its true limitations; to secure to 
that department all its just powers on the one hand, 
and on the other to vindicate to the legislative de- 

J )artment, and especially to the senate, all that be- 
onged to them; to arrest the tendencies which he 
thought at one time threatened to substitute the 
government of a single will, of a single person of 
gi*eat force of character and boundless popularity* 
and of a numerical majority of the people, told by 
the head, without intermemate institutions of any 
kind, judicial or senatorial, in place of the elaborate 
system of checks and balances, by which the consti¬ 
tution aimed at a government of laws, and not of 
men; how much, attracting less popular attention, 
but scarcely less important, to complete the great 
work which experience had shown to he left un¬ 
finished by the judiciary act of lYSQ, by providing 
for the punishment of all crimes against the United 
States; how much for securing a iMfe currency and 
a true financial system, not only by the promulga¬ 
tion of sound opinions, but by good specific mea¬ 
sures adopted, or bad ones defeated; how much to 
develope the vast material resources of the country, 
and push forward the planting of the West—not 
troubled by any fear of exhausting oM stete^by a 
liberal policy of public lands, by vindicating the 
constitutional power of Congress to make or aid in 
maloDg large classes of intenial improvements, and 
by acting on that doctrine umfoi^y firom 1813, 
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a road was to “be built, or a rapid sup¬ 
pressed, or a canal to be opened, or a breakwater 
or a lighthouse set up above or below the flow of 
the tide, if so far beyond the ability of a single 
state, or of so wide utility to commerce or labor as to 
rise to the rank of a work general in its influences— 
another tie of union because another proof of the 
beneficence of union; how much to protect the vast 
mechanical and manufacturing interests of the coun¬ 
try, a value of many hundreds of millions—after 
having been lured into existence against his counsels, 
against his science of political economy, by a policy 
of artificial encouragement—from being sacrificed, 
and the pursuits and plans of large regions and com¬ 
munities broken np, and the acquired skill of the 
country squandered by a sudden and capricious 
withch’awal of the promise of the government; how 
much for the right performance of the most delicate 
and diificult of aU tasks, the ordering of the foreign 
affairs of a nation, free, sensitive, self-conscious, re¬ 
cognising, it is true, public law and a morality of 
the state, binding on the conscience of the state, yet 
aspiring to power, eminence, and command, its 
whole frame filled full and all on fire with American 
feeling, sympathetic with liberty everywhere—how 
much for the right ordering of the foreign affaii’s of 
such a state—aiming in all its policy, from his 
speech on the Greek question in 18‘23, to his letters 
to AI* Hulsemann in 1850, to occupy the high, plain, 
yet dizzy ground which separates n.fluence from in¬ 
tervention, to avow and promulgate warm good 
will to humanity, wherever striving to be free, to 
inquire authentically into the history of its struggles, 
to take official and avowed pains to ascertain the 
moment when its success may be recognised, consis¬ 
tently, ever, with the great code that keeps the peaee 
of thWorld, abstaining from everything which shall 
give any nation a right under the law of nations to 
utter one word of complaint, still less to retaliate 
by war—^the sympathy, but also the neutrality, of 
“Washington—^fiow much to compose with honor a 
concurrence of difficulties with the fii'st power in 
the world, which anything less than the highest 
degree of discretion, ni-mness, ability, and means of 
commanding respect and confidence at home and 
abroad would inevitably have conducted to the last 
calamity—a disputed boundary line of many hun¬ 
dred miles, from St. Croix to the Rocky Mountains, 
which divided an exasperated and impracticable 
border population, enlisted the pride and affected 
the interests and controlled the politics of particular 
states, as well as pressed on the peace and Iionor of 
the nation, which the most popular administrations 
of the era of the quietest and best public feelings, 
the times of Monroe and of Jackson, could not ad¬ 
just; which had grown so complicated with other 
topics of excitement that one false step, right or left, 
Would have been a step down a precipice—this line 
settled for ever—-the claim of England to search our 
ships for the suppression of the slave-trade silenced 
for ever, and a new engagement entered into by 
trea^, binding the national faith to conti'ibute a 
specific naval force for putting an end to the gi»eat 
crime of man—the long practice of England to 
enter an American ship and impress from its crew, 
terminated for ever; tie deck henceforth guarded 
sacredly and completely by the flag—^how much, by 
profound discernment, by eloquent speech, by de¬ 
voted life to strengthen the ties of Union, and 
breathe the fine and strong spirit of nationality 
through all our numbers—^how much most of all, 
last of all, after the war with Mexico, needless if his 
counsels had governed, had ended in so vast an ac¬ 
quisition of territory, in presenting to the two great 
antagonist sections of our country so vast an area to 


J enter on, so imperial a prize to contend for, and the 
accursed fraternal strife had begun—how much 
then, when rising to the measure of a true, and diffi¬ 
cult, and rare greatness, remembering that he had a 
country to save as well as a local constituency to 
gratify, laying all the wealth, all the hopes, ol an 
hlustrious life on the altar of a hazardous patriotism, 
he sought and won the more exceeding glory which 
now attends—which in the next age shall more con¬ 
spicuously attend—^Iiis name who composes an agi¬ 
tated and saves a sinking land—^i*eeall this series of 
conduct and influences, study them carefully in their 
facts and results—the reading of years—and you at¬ 
tain to a true appreciation of this aspect of his great¬ 
ness—^his pnbHc character and life. 

TUE COSrsOLATIOirS OF UTEEitTITEK.* 

I come to add the final reason why the loorlcing 
man —^by whom I mean the whole brotherhood of 
industry —should set on mental culture and that 
knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high—only 
not supreme—subordinate alone to the exercises and 
hopes of religion itself And that is, that therein 
he shall so surely find rest from labor; succor under 
its burdens; forgetfulness of its cares; composure 
in its annoyances. It is not always that the busy 
day is followed by the peaceful night. It is not al¬ 
ways that fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexation 
outside of the toil that has exhausted the frame; 
some loss in a bargain; some loss by an insolvency; 
some unforeseen rise or fall of prices; some triumph 
of a mean or ft-audulent competitor; “the law’s 
delay, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of 
office, or some one of the spurns that patient merit 
from the unworthy takes”—some self-reproach, per¬ 
haps—follow you within the door; chill the fire¬ 
side ; sow the pillow with thorns; and the dark care 
IS lost in the last waking tliought, and haunts the 
vivid dream. Happy, then, is he who has laid up 
in youth, and has held fast in all fortune, a genuine 
and passionate love of reading. True balm of hurt 
minds; of surer and more healthful charm than 
“ poppy or mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of 
the world”—by that single taste, by that single ca¬ 
pacity, he may bound in a moment into the still 
regions of delightful studies, and be at rest. He 
recalls the annoyance that pursues him; reflects that 
he has done all that might become a man to avoid 
or bear it; he indulges in one good long, human 
sigh, picks up the volume where the mark kept his 
place, and in about the same time that it takes the 
Mohammedan in the Spectator to jiut his head in the 
bucket of water and raise it out, he finds himself 
exploring the arrow-marked ruins of Nineveh with 
Layard, or worshipping at the spring-head of the 
stupendous ^Missouri with Clarke and Lewis; or 
watching with Columbus for the sublime moment of 
the rising of the curtain from before the great mys¬ 
tery of the sea; or looking reverentially on while So¬ 
crates—the discourse of immortality ended—refuses 
the offer of escape, and takes in his hand the poison, to 
die in obedience to the unrighteous sentence of the law; 
or, perhaps, it is in the contemplation of some vast 
spectacle or phenomenon of Nature that he has 
found his quick peaee—^the renewed exploration of 
one of her great laws—or some glimpse opened by 
the pencil of St. Pierre, or Humboldt, or Chateau¬ 
briand, or Wilson, of the “ blessedness and glory of 
her own deep, calm, and mighty existence.” 


* Prom an address delivered at Danvers, Mass., September 
29, 1854, at the dedication of the institute for purposes of 
literature, munificently founded by Mr. George Peabody, the 
eminent London banker, in his native town in MasbachueettS. 
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Let the case of a busy la-wyer testify to the price¬ 
less value of the love of rea<iing- He comes home, 
his temples throbbing, his nerves shattered, from a 
trial of a veek; surprised and alarmed by the charge 
of the judge, and pale -with anxiety about the verdict 
of the next morning, not at all satisfied with what 
he has done himself, though he does not yet see how 
he could have improved it; recalling with di'ead and 
self-disparagement, if not with en\^, the brilliant 
effort of his antagonist, and tormenting himself with 
the vain wish that he could have replied to it—and 
altogether a very miserable subject, and in as unfavor¬ 
able a condition to accept comfort from wife and chil¬ 
dren as poor Christian in the fii*st three pages of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. With a superhuman effort he 
opens his book, and in a twinkling of an eye he is 
looking into the full “ orb of Homeric or Miltonic 
song,” or he stands in the crowd breathless, yet 
swayed as forests or the sea by winds—Shearing and 
to judge the Pleadings for the Crown; or the philo¬ 
sophy which soothed Cicero or Boethius in their 
afflictions, in exile, in prison, and the contemplation 
of death, breathes over his petty cares like the sweet 
south; or Pope or Horace laugh him into good 
humor, or he walks with AEneasand the Sybil in the 
mild light of the world of the laurelled dead—^and 
the court-house is as completely forgotten as the 
dream of a preadamite life. Well may he prize that 
endeared charm, so effectual and safe, without which 
the brain had long ago been chilled by paralysis, or 
set on fire by insanity I 

To these tiscs, and these enjoyments; to mental cul¬ 
ture, and knowledge, and morality—^the guide, the 
grace, the solace of labor on all its fields, we dedicate 
tiiis charity I May^ it bless you in all your successions; 
and may the admirable giver survive to see that the 
debt which he recognises to the future is completely 
discharged; survive to enjoy in the gratitude, and 
love, and honor of this generation, the honor, and 
love, and gratitude, with which the latest will as¬ 
suredly cherish his name, and partake and transmit 
his benefaction. 

OONNEOTIOUT ACADEMY OF AETS AND SOIENOES, 
The Conneoticnt Academy of Arts and Sciences 
was formed at New Haven, Conn., March 4,17'99, 
by an association of gentlemen. Its object was to 
concentrate the efforts of literary men in Connec¬ 
ticut in the promotion of useful knowledge. 

Previous to this, the Cormectiout Boomty of 
Arts and Sciences^ was established in the year 
1786. This Society published, in 1788, at New 
Haven, a very valuable paper, by Jorn-ithan Ed¬ 
wards, D.D., on the language of the Muhheka- 
neew Indians (8vo., pp. 17), but after a few 
years the Society gradudly died out. 

In October, 1799, the A^emy was incorporated 
by the Legislature of Connecticut. At the first 
meeting, Dr. Timothy Dwight was elected the 
President, and he was annu^y re-elected to this 
oifioe until his death in 1817. He had taken an 
active part in the establishment of the institution, 
and was one of its most efficient members. 

In addition to the ordinaiy business of receiving 
communications on scientific subjects, the Aca¬ 
demy, soon after its organization, engaged with 
great zeal in the enterprise of preparing a Ml j 
statistical history of the cities, towns, and parishes, 
of the state of Connecticut. About the same time 
(Deo. 1799), they made an unsuccessM endeavor, 
with the concurrence of the American Academy 
and the American Philosophical Society, to pro¬ 
cure an enlargement of the objects, and a. greater 
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particularity in the details of the National Census 
of 1800. 

M the course of a few years, statistical and Iii’^- 
torical accounts of about thirty towns in Con¬ 
necticut had been received. 

The publication of these acconnts was com¬ 
menced in 1811 with that of the city of New 
Haven, by the Rev. Timothy Dwight (8vo. pp. 84). 
In 1815, the Academy published a Statistical Ac¬ 
count of several Tovjns in the County of Litchfield^ 
Conn. (8vo. pp. 40). In 1819 was published, 
under the patronage of the Academy, a Statistical 
Account cf the County of Middlesex.^ by the Rev. 
D. D. Field (Middletown, 8vo. pp. 154). 

These were only a small part of the town his¬ 
tories which had been received and arranged for 
the press. But so little interest was at that period 
generally felt in such matters, that it was not 
deemed desirable to continue the publication, and 
most of these communications still remain nii- 
printed. 

Several scientific papers having been from time 
to time read before the Academy, it was decided 
in 1809, to publish a selection from them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1810, there appeared at New Haven 
the first part of the Memoirs of the Comiecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (8vo. pp. 210). 
Part second followed in 1811, part third in 1813, 
and part fourth in 1816, completing a volume of 
412 pages. 

On the establishment of The American Journal 
of Science and Arts by Professor Sihiman, the 
Academy discontinued the further issue of their 
Memoirs in a separate form, and adopted this work 
as their medium of publication. This important 
journal was commenced in July, 1818, and was 
sustained for many years at the private expense of 
Professor Silliraan, In April, 1838, Benjamin 
SilHman, Jr., became associate editor, and has so 
continued. The first series of the Journal was 
completed in 1846, and comprises 50 volumes, the 
last one being a ftill Index to the forty-nine 
volumes preceding. A second series was com¬ 
menced in 1846, under the editorship of Professors 
B. Siniman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana, 
with whom other scientific gentlemen have since 
been associated, and it has now reached its 
twentieth volume. This journal is well known 
and appreciated throughout the learned world, and 
has become a very extensive repository of the 
scientific labors of our oountrjroen, and has done 
much to stimulate research and to diffuse know.- 
ledge. 

Among many important papers communicated 
by members of the Academy, and presented to the 
public through the Journal of Science, may be 
named the elaborate Essay on Musical Temf&ror 
ment.^ by Prof. A. M. Fisher; also, several papers 
on Meteorological Topics^ and especially on the JRo- 
tatioe Ghan'octer of Atlantic Gales of OUter 
Great Storim^ by "Wm. 0, Redfield; and most of the 
numerous papers on Meteoric Show&ra^^xA on the 
Aurora Borealis^ by Professor Olmsted and 
others.* 

GEOEGE W. DOANS. 

Geobge Washington Doane was bom in Tren^ 
ton, N. J., May 27, 1799. Ho was partly edn- 

* See the Hietorfcal Sketch the Oown. A^ by E. C. 
inAixL Aufr, 184ft. 
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cated in New York by the Bev. Ed m nnd D. ; 
Barry, a classical instructor who taught three i 
generations of pupils, and who died rector of the j 
Episcopal church of St. Matthew in Jersey City, ! 
at the age of seventy-six, in 1852. Pursuing his ! 
studies at Geneva in Western New York, Mr. i 
Doane entered Union College, where he was gra- | 
duated in 1818. He was then for a short time a j 
student of law in the city of New York, in the 
ofiBoe of Bichard Harrison. In 1821 he was or- ; 
dained deacon in the Episcopal Church by Bishop j 
Hohart, and was for four years an assistant i 
minister in Trinity church, New York. In 182-4 | 
he was appointed Professor of Bhetorio and , 
Belles Lettres in the new Washington, now’ Tri- ' 
nity, College, Hartford, Ct. In 1828 he went to • 
Boston as assistant minister of Trinity church, of j 
which he became rector in 1880. In 1829 he was ‘ 
married to Eliza Greene Perkins. On the 31st | 
of October, 1832, he was consecrated Bishop of 
New Jersey, and the next year became rector of j 
St. Mary’s Church at Burlington. j 

At this beantifhl town on the banks of the Be- j 
laware Bishop Doane, in addition to the more im- | 
mediate duties of his diocese, has devoted himself | 
to the cause of education, in connexion ■with two 
institutions known as St. Mary’s Hall and Bur¬ 
lington College. The former, commenced in 1S37, 
is a female seminary: the latter is an incoiporat- 
ed institution for the usual purposes of education, 
and was commenced in 1846. 

In 1841 Bishop Doane ’dsited England at the j 
request of the Bev. Dr. Hook to preach the sermon 
at the consecration of the new parish church at 
Leeds,—^the fc*st instance of an American bishop 
preaching in an English pulpit under the new 
act authorizung the admission of the transatlantic 
clergy. 

The literary productions of Dr. Doane have 
been numerous, though mostly confined to ser¬ 
mons and charges, and church pei-iodical literature. 
He has edited the Mimonany^ a monthly religious 
newspaper and journal of Ms diocese. In 1842 a 
volume of his sermons was published by the 
Eivingtons in London. 

He is the author of numerous short poems chiefly 
of a lyrical or simple devotional character, which 
have appeared from time to time in the journals. In 
1824 he published a volume of his early poetical 
•writings entitled Bong^ lyy fhs Way^ cliiejly defoo- 
tional; with Tmmlation» and Imitations. Seve¬ 
ral of them have been included in the collection 
of hymns in use in the Protestant Episcopal 
C5huroh, The translations are of Latin hymns, 
from the Italian of Metastasio, and from the odes 
of Horace. Hs has also edited Eehle’s Christian ' 
Year, introducing additions from CrosweE and ; 
others, and a Selection frona the Sermons and , 
Poetical Bemains of the Rev. Benjamin Davis 
Winslow, his assistant in St. Mary’s Church, 

In all these, and in the prose writings of Bishop 
Doane, there is an elegant taste, evidence of good 
English scholarship, and spirited expression. His 
pMpit style is marked by brevi^ and energy; 
witnessing to an activity of mind which has 
characterized Ms numerous labors in his dio¬ 
cese and in the cause of education. The latter 
have not been without financial difficulties, 
through which Bishop Doane has struggled, 
with success to the cause in wMch he has been 


engaged, though with no improvement to his 
pecuniary fortunes. 

GS jL vest old WBDDrNG-EING. 

The i>£7?fVe—Two heaits imited. 

The Motto —l)eai 1 jve of mine, luy heart thine. 

I like that ring—that aiieieut ring. 

Of massive form, and virgin gold. 

As firm, as free from base ^oy, 

As were the sterling hearts of old. 

I like it—for it wafts me back, 

Far, far along the stream of time. 

To other men, and other days, 

The men and days of deeds sublime. 

But most I like it, as it tells 
The tale of well-requited love; 

How youthful fondness persevered, 

And youthful faith disdained to rove— 

How waraily he his suit preferred, 

Though &ney unpitying, long denied. 

Till, softened and subdued, at last, 

He won liis fair and blooming biide.— 

How, till the appointed day arrived, 

They blamed the lazy-footed houi s— 

How then, the white-robed maiden train, 

Strewed their glad way with freshest flowei’s—' 
And how, before the holy man, 

They stood, in all tV eir youthful pride. 

And spoke those words, and vowed those vows, 
Which bind the husband to his bride: 

All this it tells;—^the plighted troth— 

The gift of every earthly thing— 

The hand in hand—the heart in heart— 

For this I like that ancient ring. 

I like its old and quaint device; 

“Two blended hearts”—^though time may wear 
them. 

No mortal change, no mortal chance, 

“ Till death,” shall e’er in sunder tear them. 

Tear after year, ’neath sun and storm. 

Their hopes in heav’n, their trust in God, 

In changeless, he.'irtfelt, holy love, 

These two the world’s rough pathways trod. 

Age might impair their youthful fires, 

Their strer^h might fail, ’mid life’s bleak weather. 
Still, hand in hand, they travelled on— 

Hind souls! they slumber now together. 

I like its simple poesy too: 

“ Mine own dear love, this heart is thine I” 

Thine, when the dark storm howls along, 

As when the cloudless sunbeams shine. 

“This heart is thine, mine own dear love 1” 

Thine, and thine only, and for ever; 

Thine, till the springs of life shall fail, 

. Thine, till the cords of life shall sever. 

Eemnant of days departed long. 

Emblem of pighted troth unbroken, 

Pledge of devoted faithfulness, 

Of heartfelt, holy love, the token : 

What varied feelings round it ding I— 

For these I like that ancient ring. 

SVE271NG. 

“ Let my prayer he-as the evening sscrlfico.” 

Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away; 

Free from care, from labor free, 

Loed, I would commune with Thee I 
Thou, whose all-pervading eye 
Naught escapes, without, -within, 

Pardon each infirnoity, 

Open fault, and secret sin. 
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Soon for me, the light of day 
Shall for ever pass a-way; 

Then, from sin and sorro'W' free, 

Take me, Loan, to dwell with Thee I 
Thou who sinless, yet hast known 
All of man’s infirmity; 

Then, from Thy eternal throne, 

Jesus, look with pitying eye, 

CALEB CUSHma 

Caleb OusmNG, the son of Captain John K. 
Cashing, an eminent shipowner of Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, was bom at that place January 7, 
1800. He was fitted for College at the Public 
School, and graduated at Harvard with the 
honors of the salutatory oration, at the early age 
of seventeen. He delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1819, and an oration 
on the durability of the Pederal Union, on taking 
his degree of Master of Arts. In 1819 he ^vas ap¬ 
pointed a tutor at Harvard, an office which he 
filled until July, 1821. In 1822 he commenced 
the practice of the law, in 1825 was elected to the 
House of Representatives, and the next year to the 
Senate of the State. In the same year he pub¬ 
lished a History of Hewburyport^ and a treatise on 
The Practical Principles of Political Economy. 
In 1824 he married a daughter of Judge Wilde of 
Boston. In 1826 he was an unsuccessM candidate 
for election to the Federal House of Representa¬ 
tives. He passed the years from 1829 to 1882 in 
foreign travel, and on his return published two 
small volumes of tales and sketches entitled 
Beminisoences of Spain—the Country^ its Peo¬ 
ple.^ History^ and Monmnents^ and a Heoiew^ 
Historical and Political^ of the late Petolution in 
France., and the Gomequent Foents in Belgium^ 
Poland., Great Britain^ and other parts of Europe 
—^also in two volumes. In 1838 and 1834, Mr. 
Cushing was again elected by the town of Hew- 
huryport to the State Legislature, where his speech 
on the currency and public deposits attracted 
great favor. 


for the benefit of the Massachusetts volunteers 
in the Mexican war, but without success. He 
was elected colonel by these volunteers, and ac¬ 
companied them to Mexico, where he was ap¬ 
pointed a brigadier-general, and took part in the 
battle of Buena Vista. He was afterwards, at his 
request, transferred to the army of General Scott, 
under whom he served during the remainder of 
the war. 

On his return, in 1849, he was again elected to 
the State Legislature. He was chosen in 1851 
the first mayor of Newburyport, and in 1852 was 
appointed Attorney-General of the United States 
by President Pierce. 

Ml*. Cushing is the author of several addresses 
delivered on various anniversary occasions, and 
has contributed a number of articles to tiie Korth 
American Review.* Activity and energy have 
characterized his course whether in or out of 
office. An epigrammatic epitaph by Miss Hannah 
F. Gould, and the reply of Mr. Cushing, illustrate 
the character and the ready talent of tiie man;— 

Lay aside all ye dead, 

Foi* in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing, 

He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say, 

And, even though dead, will be pushing. 


Here lies one whose wit, 

Without wounding, could hit,— 

And green gi'ows the grass that’s above her; 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions bdow, 

She has gone down herself for a lover. 

Oabollste, the wife of Mr. Cushing, is author 
of Letters Descriptive of Public Monuments, 
Scenery, and Manners, in France and Spain, two 
pleasant volumes of reminiscences of her tour in 
Em’oije with her hnsband.t 

THEODOEE SEDGWICK—OATHAEINE M. SEDGWICK 
—THEODOBE SEDGWICK. 



In 1835 he was elected to Congress, and re¬ 
mained a member of the House of Representatives 
tmtil 1843. In 1836 he delivered an eloquent 
vindication of the Hew England character in reply 
to an onslaught by Benjamin Hardin, of Kentucky. 
He was an active member in the debates and 
business of the House. In 1840 he "wrote a 
popular campaign Life of General Harrison. 
He afterwards supported the administration of 
President Tyler, by whom he was appointed, in 
1843, Commissioner to China for the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty. He sailed in July in the 
steam-frigate Missouri, The vessd was burnt on 
the twenty-second of August, while off Gibraltar, 
and the minister proceeded by the overland route 
to his destination. A treaty was negotiated and 
signed July 3, 1844. He returned home by way 
of the Pacific and Meadoo. 

In 1846 Mr. Cushing was elected to the Legisla¬ 
ture, and the next year was an nnsnooes^ffil candi¬ 
date for the governorship of his State. fCe advo¬ 
cated an appropriation of twenty ^ousanddpilkrs 


Theodore, the eldest son of Theodore Sedgwick, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts, was bom in Sheffield, Berkshire, Mass., 
on the last day of the year 1781, He passed his 
i boyhood at Stookbridge, where his father re- 
‘ moved in l788, completed his literary studies at 
' Yale College in 1799, studied law in tiie office of 
' Peter Van Sohaaok in Kinderhook, Hew Yorlr, 

* and commenced practice in Albany in partnership 
' with Harmanus Bleecker, afterwards the repre¬ 
sentative of the United States at the Hague. In 
; 1808 he married Miss Susan Ridley a grand- 
j daughter of Governor Livingston, He rapidly 
I rose to eminence at the bar, but, finding his health 
■ failing, retired from practice in 1822 to the estate 


, ♦ Oration at Newbrnryport, July 4.1882, 

> Oration, J uly 4,1888, for the American Colonization Society, 

t Address before the American Institute of Instmotiott, 1884. 
i Eulo^ on Lafhyctte, delivered at Dover, IS. H, 1884 
I Popular Eloquence, an Address before the liteniy Societies 
of Amherst College, Ang. 28,1886v 

Progress of America, an Oration d^IiTjSred at Sjjiringfield, 
Mass., duly 4,1889. 

Oration on the Errors of Popolai* Beformera, delivered 
befrre the Phi Bpta Soctety at Oarobridge, 1^. 

Articles on Americas VOTUc<^tA Bocoao^ and Colmabus, 
North Am. Beviev, xil, 41iS; IdsliS 89A 
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left by Ms father, who died in 1813, at Stock- 
bridge. 

In 1824 he was elected a member of the state 
house of representatives, and was again chosen 
in 1825 and 1827. He was twice nominated 
for Congress, but failed of his election owing 
to the minority of his party. He -was an active 
politician though not a violent partisan, and ex¬ 
pressed himselt* with clearness and decision on all 
the great questions and issues of the day. He 
took much interest in agriculture, and was t'wice 
president of the Berks^hire Agricultural Society. 

In 1836 Mr. Sed^ick published the first part 
of a work entitled JPublic and Private Economy. 
In this he traces the history of property and po¬ 
verty, and the means to acquire the one and avoid 
the other, in a clear and interesting manner, show¬ 
ing the absolute necessity to a community of a 
spirit of thrift, economy, and industry—and of a 
safe system of currency and credit, based upon 
actual values, for the successful prosecution of its 
business relations. In 1838 and 1839 Mr. Sedg¬ 
wick enlarged his work by the addition of a second 
and third part, principally dev()ted to an account 
of his observations in England and France during 
a tour in the summer of 1836. The condition of 
the masses in these countries, the extravagance of 
government, and the lack of provision for cheap 
conveniences or essentials of social life, are the 
chief topics discussed. 

On the 6th of November, 1839, Mr, Sedgwick, 
who had just completed an address at a political 
meeting at Pittsfield prior to the state election, 
was seized by a fit of apoplexy which soon after 
caused his death. 



Cathabine Ma hi a Sedowiok, the daughter of 
the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, was born at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A member of a well 
trained femily, she received an excellent educa¬ 
tion, and in 1822 published her first work, A New 
England Tale. This was commenced as a reli¬ 
gions tractj, but expanding in the writer’s hands 


I beyond the limits of such publications, she was 
I induced by the solicitations of her friends to ex¬ 
tend it to the size of a novel. Its success war¬ 
ranted their anticipations, and induced the writer 
to continue in the career so auspiciously com¬ 
menced. Li 1827 she published Redwood.^ a no¬ 
vel of the ordinary two-volume length. Eo^e 
Leslie^ or Early Times in America^ a novel of the 
same size, followed in the same year; Gla/rence^ 
a Tale of our Own Times^ in 1830; Le Bossu^ in 
1832; and the Linwoods^ or Sixty Years Since in 
America^ in 1835. A collection of shorter tales, 
published by her in various magazines, appeared 
in the same year. 

In 1836 she published The Poor Rich Man and 
the Rich Poor Man^ a popular tale, designed to 
show the superior advantages for happiness of a 
life of cheerful labor and domestic content in a 
comparatively humble sphere, over one of extra 
vagance and makeshift in a more prominent po¬ 
sition. The success of this soon led to the publi¬ 
cation, in 1838, of a story of a similar character, 
Live and Let Live; and a delightful volume of 
juvenile tales, A Love ToTcenfor Ghildrm^ which 
was followed I y Stories for Young Persons. Means 
and Ends^ or Self-Training^ an attractive and sen¬ 
sible little volume of advice to young ladies on 
education and the formation of character, ap¬ 
peared about the same time. 

In 1840 Miss Sedgwick published Letters from 
Abroad to Kindred at Some^ in two volumes; a 
pleasant, sketch}’- account of some of the places 
she had seen, and the people she had met, during 
a recent tour in Europe. 

Miss Sedgwick has contributed to the Lady’s 
Book, Milton Harvey., A Huguenot Family., 
Scenes from Life in Tow7i, Fanny McL&rmot., 
and other tales. She has also written for other 
periodicals. 

Miss Sedg\vick’s life has been principally passed 
in the place of her birth, where she still resides. 
Slockbridge is one of the most beautiful villages 
of Berkshire, hut its wide-spread celebrity is to be 
ascribed far more to the reputation wMch Miss 
Sedgwick’s descriptions and works have given it, 
than to its great natural advantages. 

The best trait of Miss Sedgwick’s writings is 
the amiable home-sentiment which runs through 
them: her pen is always intent to improve life 
and cultivate its refinements; but besides this 
practical trait she has cultivated the imaginative 
element in American fiction with success. The 
Indian character in Hope Leslie is identified in 
the local feeling with the streams and mountain 
scenery of the region in wMch the author resides. 

Theodoee Sedowioe, a nephew of Miss Sedg¬ 
wick, and a lawyer of the city of Hew York, is 
the author of a carefuUy prepared lAfe of Wil¬ 
liam Li/vingston of Hew Jersey, published in 
1833; of an elaborate work, A Treatise on the 
Measure of Homages., or an Inguiry into the 
Principles which govern the Amount of Gompen- 
sation recovered in Suits-at-Law ; and of nume¬ 
rous articles on social, literary, and political to¬ 
pics in the periodicals of the day. In 1840 he 
prepared a collection of the Political Writings of 
Wuliam Leggett. 

Mr. Sedgwick was the first president of the 
Hew York Crystal Palace Company. 
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TEE PJESCUE OP EVERELE BY MAGAYTISCA—FROM HOPE UESLtE- ' 

Magawisca, in the lU’gency of a necessity that ' 
could brook no delay, had forgotten, or regarded as , 
useless, the sleeping potion she had infused into the i 
Mohawk’s draught; she now saw the powerful agent 
was at work for her, and with that qmckness of ap¬ 
prehension that made the operations of her mind as 
rapid as the impulses of instinct, she perceived that 
every emotion she excited hut hindered the effect of 
the potion. Suddenly seeming to relinquish all pur¬ 
pose and hope of escape, she threw herself on a mat, 
and hid her face, hurmng with agonizing impatience, ' 
in her mantle. There we must leave her, and join | 
that fearful company who were gathered together to 
witness what they believed to be the execution of , 
exact and necessaiy justice. 

Seated around their sacrifice-rock—their holy of 
holies—they listened to the sad story of the Pequod 
chief with dejected countenances and downcast eyes, 
save when an involuntary glance turned on Everell, 
who stood awaiting his fate, cruelly aggravated by 
every moment’s delay, with a quiet dignity and calm 
resignation that would have become a hero or a 
saint Surrounded by this dark cloud of savages, 
his fair countenance kindled by holy inspiration, he 
looked scarcely like a ereatoe of earth. 

There might have been among the spectators 
some who felt the silent appeal of the helpless, cou¬ 
rageous boy; some whose hearts moved them to in¬ 
terpose to save the selected victim; but they were 
restrained by their interpretation of natural justice, 
as controlling to them as our artificial codes of laws 
to us. 

Others, of a more cruel or more irritable dispo¬ 
sition, when the Pequod described his wi’ongs and 
depicted his sufferings, brandished their tomahawks, 
and would have hurled them at the boy; but the 
chief said, “ifay, brothers, the work is mine; he 
dies by my hand—for my first-born—^life for life; 
he dies by a single stroke, for thus was my boy cut 
off. The blood of sachems is iu his veins. He has 
the sldn, but not the soul of that mixed race, whose 
gratitude is like that vanishing mist,” and he point¬ 
ed to the vapor that was melting from the moun¬ 
tain tops into the transparent ether; “ and their pro¬ 
mises like this,” and he snapped a dead branch from 
the pine beside which he stood, and broke it in frag¬ 
ments. “ Boy as he is, he fought for his mother as 
the e.agl6 fights for its young. I watched him in 
the mountain-path, when the blood gushed from his 
torn feet; not a word from his smooth Up betrayed 
his pain.” 

Mononotto embeUished his victim with praises, as 
the ancients wreathed theirs with flowers. He bran¬ 
dished his hatchet over Everell’s head, and cried ex- 
ultingly, “ See, he flinches not. Thus stood my boy 
when they flashed their sabres before his eyes and 
bade him betray his father. Brothers: My people 
have told me I bore a woman’s heart towards the 
enemy. Ye shaU see. I will pour out this English 
boy’s blood to the last drop, and give his flesh and 
bones to the dogs and wolves.” 

He then motioned to Everell to prostrate himself 
on the rock, his face downward. In this position the 
boy would not see the descending stroke. Even at 
t]^ Jhoment of dire vengeance the instincts of a mer¬ 
ciful nature asserted their rights. 

^ Everell sank calmly on his knees, not to supplicate 
life, but to commend his soul to God. He clasped 
his hands together. He did not—he could not speak; 
his soul was 

Bapt in still oornmnnloiL, that transcends 

The iDH>eyf 0 et offices of prayer. 

At this moment a sunbeam penetrated the trees 


that inclosed the area, and fell athwart his brow 
and hair, kindling it with an almost supernatural 
hri^tness. To the savages, this was a token that 
the victim was accepted, and they sent forth a shout 
that rent the air. Everell bent forward and pressed 
his forehead to the rock. The chief raised the dead¬ 
ly weapon, when Magawisca, springing from the pre¬ 
cipitous side of the rock, screamed “Eorbear!” and 
interposed her arm. It was too late. The blow 
was levelled—^force and direction given; the strokq, 
aimed at Everell’s neck, severed his defender’s ana, 
and left him unharmed. The lopped, quivering 
member dropped over the precipice. Mononotto 
staggered and fell senseless, and all the savages, ut¬ 
tering hoiTible yeUs, rushed towards the fatal spot. 

“ Stand back I” cried Magawisca. “ I have bought 
bis Hfe with my own hly, Everell—nay, speak 
not, but fly—^thither—^to the east!” she cried, more 
vehemently. 

Everell’s faculties were paralysed by a rapid suc¬ 
cession of violent emotions. He was conscious only 
of a feeling of mingled gratitude and admiration for 
liis preserver. He stood motionless, gazing on her. 
** I die in vain, then,” she cried, in an accent of such 
despair that he was roused. He threw his arms 
around her, and pressed her to his heart as he would 
a sister that hud redeemed his life with her own, and 
then, tearing himself from her, he disappeared. Ho 
one offered to follow him. The voice of nature rose 
from every 1 mt, and, responding to the justice of 
Magawisca’s claim, bade him “God speed!” To 
aU it seemed that his deliverance had been achieved 
by a miraculous aid. All—^the dullest and coldest— 
paid involuntary homage to the heroic girl, as if she 
were a superior being, guided and upheld by super¬ 
natural power. 

Everything short of a miracle she had achieved. 
The moment the opiate dulled the senses of her keep¬ 
er, she escaped from the hut; and aware that, if she 
attempted to penetrate to her father through the 
semicircular hne of roectators that enclosed him, 
she would he repulsed, and probably bonie off the 
gjound, she had taken the desperate resolution of 
mounting the rock where only her approach would 
be unpereeived. She did not stop to ask liereelf if 
it were possible; but, impelled by a determined spirit, 
or rather, we would beueve, by that inspiration that 
teaches the bird its unknown path, and leads the 
goat, with its young, safely over the mountain crags, 
she ascended the rock. There were crevices in it, 
but they seemed scarcely sufficient to support the 
eagle with his grappluig talon; and twigs issuing 
from the fissures, but so slender that they waved 
like a blade of grass under the weight of the young 
birds that made a nest on them; and yet, such is the 
^ power of love, stronger than death, that with these 
inadequate helps Magawisca scaled the rock and 
achieved her generous purpose. 


THE SnAXBSS AT HAXGOOX-HPROH REDWOOD. 

The Shaker society at Hancock, in Massachusetts, 
is one of the oldest establishments of this 
which has extended its limits far beyond the antici¬ 
pations of the “ unbelieving world,” and now boasts 
that its outposts have advanced to the frontiers of 
civilization—to Kentucky—Ohio—and Indiana; and 
rejoices in the veriflcatioii of the prophecy, “ a 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one 
a strong nation.” 

The socie^ is distributed into several families 
of a convenient size,* for domestic arrangements, 


* Ho £uzffiy, we beHeve. la pemaltted to exceed a hundred 
members. Hear and admire, ye housewives. 
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and the 'whole bodj is guided and governed by ' 
“ elder brothers” and “ elder sisters,” whose “ gifts” i 
of superior wisdom, knowledge, or cunning, obtain 
for them these titles, and secure to them their rights 
and immunities. There are gradations of rank, or, 
as they choose to designate their distinctions, of 
“privilege” among them; but none are exempt 
from the equitable law of their religious commu¬ 
nity, which requires each individual to “ labor wdth 
his hands according to his strength.” 

A village is divided into lots of various dimen- | 
sions. Each inclosure contaius a family, 'whose 
members are clothed from one storehouse, fed at the 
same board, and perform their domestic worship to¬ 
gether. In the centre of the inelosure is a large 
building, which contains their eating-room and kit¬ 
chen, their sleepii g apartments, and two large rooms, 
connected by foldiijg-doors, where they receive 
their visitors, and assemble for their evening reh- 
gious service. AH their mechanical and manual la¬ 
bors, distinct from the housewifery (a profane term 
in this application), are performed in offices at a con¬ 
venient distance fi’om the main dwelling, and within 
the inelosure. In these offices may be heard, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, the eheeifril 
sounds ot voluntary industiy—sounds as significant 
to the moral sense, as the smith's stroke upon his 
anvil to the musical ear. One edifice is erected over 
a cold perennial stream, and devoted to the various 
operations of the dairy—from another proceed the 
sounds of the heavy loom and the fi^ung shuttle, 
and the buzz of the swift wheels. In one apai*tment 
is a group of sisters, selected chiefly from the old 
and feeble, but among whom were also some of the 
young and tasteful, weavii'g the delicate basket— 
another is devoted to the dress-makers (a class that 
obtains even among Shaking Quakers), who are em¬ 
ployed in fashioning, after a imiform model, the 
striped cotton for summer wear, or the sad-colored 
winter russet; here is the patient teacher, and there 
the ingenious manufacturer; and wherever labor is 
performed, there are many valuable contrivances by 
which toil is lightened and success insured. 

The villages of Lebanon’* and Hancock have been 
visited by foreigners and strangers from all parts of 
our Union; if tliey are displeased or disgusted by 
some of the ahsurmties of tiie Shaker faith, and by 
their singular worship, none have withheld their 
admiration from the results of tlieir industry, inge¬ 
nuity, order, finigality, and temperance. Ihe per¬ 
fection of these virtues among them may, perhaps, 
be traced with propriety to the founder of their 
sect, who united practical wisdom with the wildest 
fanaticism, and who proved that she understood the 
intricate machine of the human mind, when she de¬ 
clared that temporal prosperity was the indication 
and would be the reward of spiritual fidelity. 

The prosperity of the society's agriculture is a 
beautiful illusti’ation of the philosophical remark, 
that “ to temperance eveiy day is bright, and every 
hour propitious to diligence.” Their skilful cultiva¬ 
tion preserves them from many of the disasters that 
fall like a curse upon the slovenly husbandry of the 
farmers in their vicinity. Their gardens always 
flourish in spite of late frosts and early frosts— 
blasts and mildew ravage their neighbors’ fields 
•without invading their territory—^the mischievous 
daisy, that spreads its starry mantle over the rich 
meadows of the “ world’s people,” does not presume 
to lift its yellow head in their green fields—and 
even the Canada thistle, that bristled little wariior, 
armed at all points, that comes in from the north, 

* The Tillage at Lebanon is distinguished as the United So- 
defies’centre of onion. 


extirpating in its march, like the hordes of barba¬ 
rous invaders, all the fair fruits of civilization, is not 
permitted to intrude upon their grounds. 

It IS sufficiently manifest that this felicity is the 
natural consequence and appropriate reward of their 
skill, vigilance, and unwearied toil; but they be¬ 
lieve it to be a spiritual blessing—an assurance of 
peculiar favor, like that which exempted the Israel¬ 
ites from the seven Egyptian plagues—an accom¬ 
plishment of the promise that every one that 
“ hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold. ’ 

The sisters, too, have their peculiar and appropri¬ 
ate blessings and exemptions. They are saved from 
those scourges of our land of liberty and equality, 
“ poor help,” and “no help.” Theie are no scold¬ 
ing mistresses nor eye-servants among them. 

It might be curious to ascertain by what magical 
process these felic?itous sisters have expelled trom 
I their thrifty housewifery that busy, mischievous 
I principle of all evil in the domestic economy of the 
; “ world’s people,” known in all its Protean shapes 
, by the name of “ bad luckthe modern successor 
I of Eohin Goodfellow, with all the spite, but with- 
I out the genius of that fi*olic-loving little spirit, 

, he who 

i Frights the maidens of the vill.agery, 

Skims milk and bometiines labors in the qnem, 

And bootless makes the bieathlcss housewife chum, 
And sometimes makes the diink to bear no barm. 

How much broken china, spoiled batches of 
bread, ruined tempers, and other common domestic 
disasters might be avoided by the discovery of this 
secret; what tribes of mice, ants, flies, and other 
household demons, might be driven from their 
’ strongholds! Perhaps those provoking solvers of 
mysteries, who are so fond of finding out the “ rea¬ 
son of the thing,” that they are daily circumscrib- 
! ing within most barren and inconvenient limits 
I the dominion of the imagination, will pretend to 
1 have found the clue to this mystery in the exact 
order and elaborate neatness of the sisterhood. 

The sisters themselves, certainly, hint at a sub¬ 
lime cause of their success, when in reply to a 
stranger’s involuntary admiration of their stainless 
w^alls, polished floors, snow-white linen, and all the 
detail of their precise aiTiingement and ornamental 
neatness, they say, with the utmtist gravity, “ God 
i is the God of order, not of confusion.” The most 
signal triumph of the society is in the discipline of 
the children. Of these there are many among them; 
a few are received together with their “ believing” 
parents; in some instances orphans, and even orphan 
families are adopted; and many are brought to the 
society by parents, who, either from the despair of 
poverty or the carelessness of vice, choose to com¬ 
mit their offspring to the guardianship of the 
I Shakers. Kow that the first fervoi*s of enthusiasm 
j are abated, and conversions have become rare, the 
I adoption of children is a substantial aid to the con- 
I tinuance and preservation of the society. These 
I little horn rebels, natui al enemies to the social com¬ 
pact, lose in their hands their prescriptive right to 
uproar and misrule, and soon become as silent, as 
formal, and as orderly as their elders. 

We hope we shall not he suspected of speaking 
the language of panegj^rie rather than justice, if we 
add that the hospitalities of these people are never 
refused to the weary wayworn traveller, nor their 
alms to the needy; and that their faith (however 
absurd and indefensible its peculiarities) is tempered 
by some generous and enlightened principles, which 
those who had rather learn than scolf would do well 
to adopt. In short, those who know them well. 
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and jn.lge them equitably, will not withhold from [ 
them the praise of moral conduct which they claim, I 
in professing themselves, as a community, a “ harm- j 
less, just, and upright people/' j 

I 

HANNAH F. LEE. 

Mes. Hannah F. Lee, the author of numerous 
popular writings, is a native of Hewburyport, 
Massachusetts, the daughter of an eminent physi¬ 
cian of that place. She has been for many years 
a widow. Her residence is at Boston. 



In 1833, when the autobiography of Hannah ) 
Adams appeared, the “notices in continuation by j 
a friend,” forming half of the volume, were from 
her pen. Her first distinct publication was a no- | 
vel, Grace Seymour^ published at Hew York, the ' 
first edition of which was mostly burned in the 
great fire of 1835. In 1838, appeared anony¬ 
mously, The Three Experiments of Living^ a 
work which she wrote as a sketch of those 
times of commercial difficulty, without reference 
to publication. By the agency of the eminent 
philologist, John Pickering, it was brought be¬ 
fore the public, and attained at once esfraor- 
dinary success. This was followed immediately 
by a volume of romantic biography, Sktorieal 
Sketches of the Old Painters^ taking for the 
subjects the lives of Leonardo da Yinci, Michael 
Angelo, Correggio, and others. With a similar 
view of popularizing the lessons of history, Mrs. 
Lee wrote the works entitled Luther^ and his 
Times ; Granmer^ and his Times ; and the Hugue¬ 
nots in France and America ; books of careful 
reading and graphic description. 

Mrs. Lee is also the author of a series of do¬ 
mestic tales, illustrating the minor morals of life 
and topics of education, as Elinor Fulton; a \ 
sequel to Three Experiments of Living; Rich j 
Enough^ the title of which indicates its purpose. 
Rosanna^ or Scenes in Boston^ written for the bene¬ 
fit of a charity school; TTie Contrasty or Different 
Modes of Education; The World "before you^ or 
the Log Cabin; and in 1849 a volume of Stories 
from Life^ for the Young, Still regarding the 
tastes of youthful readers, with a style and subject 
calculated to gain the attention of all, she pub¬ 
lished, in 1852, a familiar Histoi'y of Sculpture 
and J^ulptors, A Memoir of Pierre Toussain% a 
negro, bom a slave in St. Domingo, who lived in 
Hew York to an advanced age, and who h€ul 
been a devoted humble friend of her sister, Mrs. 
Philip Schuyler—curious and interesting bio¬ 
graphy, published at Boston in 1853—completes 
the list of Mrs. Lee’s useful and always interest¬ 
ing productions,* 

GEOEGE WOOD, 

The author of Peter Sohlemihl in America, was 
bom in Hewburyport, Massachusetts, and was 

* Mrs. Hale’s Woman’s Eecord. 


educated by the distinguished litUrateur Samuel 
L. Knapp, then a young and talented lawyer, from 
whom his pupil imbibed his first love of literature. 
His mother removed with her family in 1816 to 
Alexandria, District of Columbia, and there he 
found employment as a clerk in a commission 
house. In December, 1819, he was appointed by 
Calhoun, then Secretary of War, a clerk in his 



department. He was connected with the Trea¬ 
sury department from 1822 to 1845, for thirty- 
three years, when he came to Hew York to reside. 
In the latter city he wrote his Peter Schlemihl in 
Amefnca^ which was published in Philadelphia in 
1848. It is a sketchy satirical work of the school 
of Southey’s “ Doctor,” adopting a slight outline 
of incident from the famous invention of Yon 
Chamisso, and making it a vehicle for the humo¬ 
rous discussion of soci^ manners, fashionable edu¬ 
cation and affectations, the morals of the stock 
exchange; and above all some of the religious and 
philosophical notions of the day, as Puseyism and 
Fourierism. The author’s humorous hits are not 
equally successful, but his curious stores of read¬ 
ing are always entertaining; and with a better 
discipline in the art of literature his matter would 
appear to more advantage. After the publication 
of this book he returned to Washington, where he 
has since resided. A second work from his pen 
is announced at Boston with the title, The Modern 
Pilgrims. 

crocus: of fznanoiebs—fbou pstbb schi.f.mthl. 

It is now some twenty years sinee I came to this 
city, merely to pass the winter and spring, and to 
return to Europe in June following. I had not been 
in the country for some years, and wishing to be as 
quiet as possible, I took private rooms at the “ Star 
Hotel,” and entered my name as Thomas Jones, and 
for a while was perfectly secure in my incognito ; 
but accidentally meeting with some old friends, 
who had become conspicuous operators in Change 
AHey, I was drawn out from my retreat and almost 
compelled to accept their earnest and most hospitable 
invitations to their several houses. I assure you I 
was not at all prepared for the astonishing changes I 
found in their circumstances. Men whom I had left 
dealing in merchandise and stocks, in small sums, 
living in modest houses at a rent of four or five hun¬ 
dred dollars a year, now received me in splendid 
mansions, costing in themselves a fortune, and these 
were filled with the finest furniture, and adom^ 
with mirrors of surpassing size and beauty. Their 
walls were covered with pictures, more remarkable 
for their antiquity than any beauty I could discern 
in them, but which they assiroed me were from the 
pencils of the “old masters.” One of Aem even 
showed a ** Mado^ina in the Chairf of which he had 
a smoky certifieate pasted on the back, stating it to 
be a duplicate of that wonder of the art in the Pitti 
palace ; and another had a “ Fomarinif which he 
convinced me was urffliirine. ihomrh T was fuvmpwhaf. 
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skeptical at first, bat of Trhicli I could no longer 
doubt when he showed me in the depth of the color¬ 
ing of the shadow of her dress, the monogram of Ra- ; 
phael himself There was one picture to which my i 
especial attention was called, and upon which I was 
specially requested to pass my opinion. It seemed 
to me a mere mass of black paint, relieved by some 
few white spots; but what it was designed to repre- ' 
sent was altogether beyond my skill to discover, i 
and finding myself so perfectly at a loss, and i.ot 
daring to ventui e a guess, I candidly confessed the | 
embaiTassment in which I was plaeei My friends, ‘ 
for it was at a dinner party, all cried out, “ it was 
capital,” “a most admirable criticism,” there was i 
“ nothing but black paint to be seen,” etc.; but our , 
host, not at all disconcerted, said that “ the picture j 
was a * Salvator Rosa/ and we should see it to be ' 
so, and we should enjoy our surprise.” So he di- ■ 
rected aU the shutters to be closed save a single half | 
window; and to be sure, there were discernible some t 
armed men at the entrance of what we were told was 
a cave, in the act of throwing dice, and in the fore¬ 
ground some pieces of plate. “There,” said he, 

“ there’s the triumph of art P 

He looked for applause, and it was given; for who 
could refuse to applaud the taste of a gentleman 
who gave good dinners, and whose wines were fault¬ 
less? To be sure the merits of a picture so plastered 
with dark brown and black paint as to be undistin- 
guishable, were not so much to my taste as his din¬ 
ners and wines were; yet as he assured us it was a 
genuine “Salvator Rosa,” having swallowed his 
wines, I must needs do the same with his pictures. 

I assure you, my dear madam, that this is no exaggera¬ 
tion of the “ old masters” which I have had exhibited 
to me in this country. But whatever may have 
been my misgivings as to the genuineness of the par¬ 
ticular “ old masters,” I had no doubt as to the sums 
paid for them, of which they showed me the re¬ 
ceipted bills in order to make “ assurance doubly 
sm*e,” And though even then I might have had 
some lurking suspicions that in these matters my 
friends may have taken the copy for the original, I 
could not be mistaken as to the solidity and costli¬ 
ness of the rich plate with which their tables were 
literally covered. I have visited merchants of other 
countries, but none whose riches were more apparent 
than that of my friends in Babylon. It seemed as 
if the lamp of Aladdin had come into their pos¬ 
session, and that the weulth I saw in all their 
houses was created by some process purely ma- 
gioaL 

Hor was my surprise limited by these exhibitions 
of taste and luxury. Their entertainments were 
varied and costly, their wines unsurpassed, except 
in the palaces of some of the princes of the German 
Empire. ’Tis true, they had no Johannisberg in 
their bottles, but the labels were in their proper 
places on the outside of them; and I was assured, 
and had no reason to doubt, that every bottle cost 
as much as the Johannisberg would have done had 
Prince Metternich brought his few hundred pipes 
into the wine market, instead of supplying only the 
tables of kings and emperors, as he is accustomed to 
do. The wine was indeed admirable, and was drunk 
with a gusto, and the glass was held up to the eye 
before drinking with that knowing air which few 
have any knowledge of, and which distinguishes 
men who know what they drink and how to drink. 

Our conversation, I found, took a uniform turn to 
stocks; to grand systems of improvement of the 
counti^ digging canals, laying down railroads, and 
establisMng new lines of packets, with some peculi¬ 
arity of terms as to making a good “ corner” on this 
gtock, and “ hammeriug down” another stock, and 


“ bursting a bank” now and then; all of which, I 
was told, were “ fair business transactions.” They 
sometimes held a long talk as to getting up a 
“ leader^* for the organs of the party for a particular 
purpose; and on such occasions two or more 'would 
retire to a side-table to prepare the article, which 
was to be read and approved by the assembled 
party ; or it might be to get up a set of patriotic 
resolves for congress, for tlieir legislature, or for a 
ward committee. Indeed, there were few things 
these friends of mine did not take in hand; ai.d so 
varied and multifoim were their movements, that I 
was perfectly at a loss to conceive to what all these 
things tended. I was indeed charmed by the frank¬ 
ness with which they alluded to these matters 
before me, almost a stranger as I was to some of 
them; and seeing that they spoke of their moneyed 
affairs as being so prosperous, of which, indeed, I 
had the most marked and beautiful manifestations 
in everything that surrounded me, I ventured to 
mention, vuth no little diffidence, and as one hazard¬ 
ing a very great request, to a compliance with 
which I had no claims whatever, that, I had some 
spare capital in foreign stocks which paid very low 
interest, and if they could point out a way of a 
better investment of this money, it would be con¬ 
ferring on me a very great favor to let me take 
some snaall amount of their stocks, which seemed so 
safe and lucrative. With a frankness and coidiality 
altogether in’esistible, they at once told me it would 
gratify tliem all to make me a partner in their 
plans, all of which were sure to succeed. Nothing 
could have been more hearty than their several ex¬ 
pressions of readiness to aid and serve me; and 
although I have liad some acquaintance with men, I 
assure you 1 was for once perfectly disarmed of all 
suspicion of guile in these capitalists and financiers. 

They asked me what amount of capital I hud at 
command; when I told them that the amount of 
funds invested in stocks of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
which was then paying me but two and a half per 
cent, was some eight hundred thousand dollars, but 
that in the French funds I had some six millions of 
francs, besides other stocks in the English funds, all 
of which I would willingly transfer to stocks paying 
six and seven per cent per annum. The looks of 
pleasure and surprise with which they received this 
announcement should have excited in me some 
suspicion and watchfulness; but I must confess, 
their expressions of pleasure at being able to serve 
me were so natural, and had so much of frank and 
noble bearing in them, and were seasoned with so 
many agreeable things complimentary to myself, 
that I confess to you, niy dear madam, I became 
the dupe of my own vanity. 

The next week or two passed as the previous 
weeks had done; dinners almost every day; con¬ 
certs, the opera, or the churches; soirees, evening 
parties, with glorious suppers, followed in unbroken 
succession. There were no more nor less attentions 
on the part of my friends, but somehow I found 
myself every day'more and more in the society of 
two or three of these friends, who were either more 
assiduous in their attentions, or by a concert of 
action on the pai’t of the others, these, more adroit, 
were appointed to manipulate me ready for the 
general use of the set From these friends I first 
received the idea of settling in Babylon the Less 
for a few yeare, in which I was assured I could 
double my capital; and although at first the idea 
did not present itself to mein an attractive form, 
yet by degrees it was made to wear a very bright 
and cheerful aspect; so that at length I consented 
to entertain the idea as one which might possibly 
be adopted. 
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HEYEY CAET. 

This gentleman, "whose meditative and humorous 
essays are known to the public by the signature 
of ‘‘ John "Waters,” is a native of Boston, and a 
resident of Xew York. In the latter city, he 
has pursued the business of an East India mer¬ 
chant, and has become a man of wealth. He also 
fills the ofl[ice of assistant president of the Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company in New York. His birth 
dates at the close of the last century. 

His writings, which have been contributed to the 
New York American, under the editorship of Mr. 
Charles King, and the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
extending over a period of perhaps twenty years, 
consist of quaint poems in imitation of the old 
English ballad measures, or stanzas for music; 
sentimental, descriptive, critical, and humorous 
essays; generally what might be embraced under 
the words, practical aesthetics. Books, pictures, 
wines, gastronomy, love, maiTiage are his topics, 
to which he occasionally adds higher themes; for 
like a trne humorist his mirth runs into gentle 
melancholy. His tastes may be described as Ho- 
ratian. He pursues refined enjoyments, and ele¬ 
vates material things of the grosser kind, as the 
pleasures of the table, by the gusto corporeal and 
intellectual with which he invests them. He is 
eloquent on the cooking of a black-fish, capable 
of sublimity on oysters, which he can raise from 
their low oozy beds to the height of the constel¬ 
lations, and plays marvellously "with tlie decanters. 
The home-feelings and old conservative associa¬ 
tions have in his pen a defender, all the more 
effective by his habit of sapping a prejudice, and 
insinuating a moral, in a light, jesting way. When 
he treats of deeper sentiments, of the affections 
and religion, as he sometimes does, it is in a pure, 
fervent vein. 

We present two of his papers from the Knick¬ 
erbocker, which show his delicate handling in his 
different manners. 

DO NOT STEATN TOITE PUNCH. 

One of my friends, whom I am proud to consider 
such; a Gentleman, blest with all the apphances of 
Fortune, and the heart to dispense and to enjoy 
them; of sound discretion coupled with an enlight¬ 
ened generosity; of decided taste and nice discern¬ 
ment in all other respects than the one to which I 
shall presently advert; successful beyond hope in 
his cellar; almost beyond example rich in his wine 
chamber; and last, not least, felicitous, to say no 
more, in his closet of Rums —^this Gentleman, thus en¬ 
dowed, thus favored, thus distinguished, has falleu, 
can I write it? into the habit of—straining his 
Punch! 

When I speak of Rums, my masters, I desire it to 
be distinctly understood that I make not the remo¬ 
test allusion to that unhappy distillation from mo¬ 
lasses which alone is manufactured at the present 
day throughout the West Indies since the emanci- 

ation of the Blacks; who desire nothing but to 

rink, as they brutally express it, to make drunk 
come”—^but to Jthat etherial extract of the sugar¬ 
cane, that .^el of liquors, that astral spirit of the 
nerves, which, in the days when planters were born 
Gentlemen, received every year some share of their | 
attention, every year some precious accession,’ and 
formed by degrees those stocks of Ruj^ the last re- 
liqnes of which are now fast disappearing ffom tlie 
face of Earth, 

And when I discourse on Punch, I would fain do 


I so with becoming veneration both for the concoction 
, itself, and, more especially, for the memory of the 
'■ profound and original, but alas! unknown inventive 
I Genius by whom this sublime compound was first 
1 imagined, and brewed—^by whose Promethean talent 
I and touch and Shakespearian inspiration, the diseord- 
j ant elements of Water, Fire, Acidity, and Sweetness 
I were first combined and harmonized into a beverage 
of satisfying blessedness, or of overwhelming Joy 1 
: My friend then—to revert to him—after having 

brewed his Punch according to the most approved 
! method, passes the frngrant compound through a 
I linen-cambric sieve, and it appears upon his hospi¬ 
table board in a refined and clarified state, beautiful 
to the eye perhaps, but deprived and dispossessed 
I by this process of those few lobes and cellular inte- 
, guments, those little gushes of unexpected piquancy, 
j furnished by the bosom of the lemon, and that, when 
' pressed upon the palate and immediately dulcified 
' by the other ingredients, so wonderfully heighten 
I the zest, and go so far to give the nameless enter¬ 
tainment and exhilaration, the unimaginable plea¬ 
sure, that belong to Punch I 

Punch! —^I cannot articulate the emphatic word 
I without remarking, that it is a liquor that a man 
‘ might “moralize into a thousand similes!” It is 
an epitome of human life! Water representing the 
physical existence and basis of the mixture; Sugar 
its sweetness; Acidity its animating trials, and 
Rum, the aspiring hope, the vaulting ambition, the 
gay and the beautiful of Spiritual Force I 

Examine these ingredients separately. What is 
Water by itself in the way of Joy, except for bath¬ 
ing purposes? or Sugar, what is it, but to infants, 
when alone? or Lemon juice, that, unless diluted, 
j makes the very nerves revolt and shrink into them- 
i selves ? or Rum, that in its abstract and proper state 
I can hardly be received and entertained upon the 
I palate of a Gentleman? and yet co iibiae them all, 
and you have the full harmOiiy, the heroism of ex¬ 
istence, the diapason of human life! 

Let us not then abridge our Water lest we dimi¬ 
nish our animal being. Nor change the quantum of 
our Rum, lest wit and animation cease from among 
us. Nor our Sugar, lest we find by sad experience 
that “ it is not good for man to live alone.” And, 
when they occur, let us take those minor acids in 
the natural cells in which the Lemon nourished them 
for our use, and as they may have chanced to fall 
into the pitcher of our destiny. In short, let us not 
refine too much. My dear sirs, let us not strain our 
I Punch! 

I When I look around me on the fashionable world, 
in which I occasionally mingle, with the experience 
' and observation of an old man, it strikes me to be 
[ the prevailing ehai’acteristic of the age that people 
j have departed from the simpler and I think the 
I healthier pleasures of their Fathers. Parties, balls, 

I soirees, dinners, morning calls, and recreations of all 
I sorts are, by a forced and unnatural attempt at over- 
refinement, deprived of much of their enjoyment. 
Young men and maidens, old men and widows, either 
give up their pitchers in despair, or venturing upon 
the compound—strain their Punch. 

Suppose yourself for the moment transported into 
a ball-room in a blaze of light, enlivened by the' 
most animating music, and with not one square foot 
of space that is not occupied by the beauty and fa¬ 
shion of the day. The only individuals that have 
the power, except by the slowest inwginable side¬ 
long movement, of penetrating this tide of enchant^ 
ment, are the Redowa-Waltzers; before whom every 
person recedes for a few inches at each moment, then 
to resume his stand as wave after wave goes by. 

You can catch only the half-length portraits of 
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the dancers; bnt these are quite near enough to en¬ 
able yon to gain by glimpses their full characteristic 
developements of countenance. Rend them; for 
every conventional arrangement of the features has 
been jostled out of place by the inspiriting bob-a- 
bob movement of the dance. 

Look before you—a woman’s hand, exquisitely 
fonned, exquisitely gloved in white and braeeleted, 
with a wrist “ rouiid as the circle of Giotto,” rests 
upon the black-cloth dress of her partner’s shoulder; 
as light, as airy, and as pure, as a waif of driven 
snow upon a cleft of mountain rock, borne thither 
in some relenting lull or wandering of the tempest; 
and beautiful! too beautiful it seems for any lower 
region of the Earth, 

fcihe turns towards you in the revolving movement, 
and you behold a face that a celestial inhabitant of 
some superior star might descend to us to love and 
hope to be forgiven! hTow listen, for this is the ex¬ 
pression of that face: 

“ Upon my word this partner of mine is reaUy a 
nice person! how charmingly exact his tin^e is! what 
a sustaining arm he has, and how admirably, by his 
^ood management, he has protected my beautiful 
little feet against all the maladroit waltzers of the 
set! I have not had a single bruise notwithstanding 
the dense crowd, and my feet will slide out of bed 
to-mon'ow morni rg as white nnd spotless as the 
bleached and balmy linen between which I shall re¬ 
pose, Ah! if ho could only steer us both through 
life as safely and as well f but, poor fellow f it would 
never do. They say he has no fortune, and for my 
art all that I could possibly expect from papa would 
e to furnish the house. How then should we be 
ever able to—strain our Punch I” 

And he—the partner in this Waltz—instead of 
growing buoyant and elastic, at the thoughts that 
belong to his condition of youth and glowing health; 
—at the recollection of the ground over which he 
moves;—of the government of his own choice, the 
noblest because the freest in the world, that rules it; 
-—of the fourteen hundred millions of unoccupied 
acres of fertile soil, wooing him to make his choice 
of climate, that belong to it;—of the deep blue sky 
of Joy and health that hangs above it;—of the God 
that watches over and protects us all;—and, lastly, 
of this precious being as the Wife that might make 
any destiny one of happiness by sharing it—^what 
are the ideas that occupy his soul ? 

He muses over the approaching hour of supper, 
speculates upon his probable share of Steinberger 
Cabinet Wein, and doubts whether the Restaurateur 
who provides may or may not have had considera¬ 
tion enough to—strain the Punch, 

Bear with me once more, gentle Reader, while I 
recite the title of this essay, “ Do not strain your 
Punch.” 

ON PEECEPnON. 

His are the momitains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers: his to enjoy 
With a piopnely that none can feel, 

Bnt who, ‘trith filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptnons eje, 

And smiling say, “ My Father made them all P 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 

And by an emphasis of interest his. 

Whose eyes they fill with tears of holyjoy, 

Wh' se heart with praise, and whose exalted mind. 

With woithy thoughts of that unwearied Love, 

That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty f 

COWPEE. 

Oh, Lady I we receive but what we give, 

And in onr life alone does nature live 1 

# * « 4 ; 

Ah I from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 

Enveloping the earth I 


And from the soul Itself must there he sent 
A sweet and powerful Voice, of its own butb, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

O pure of heaitl thou needst not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be; 

What and wherein it doth subsist. 

This light, this gloiy, this fair luminous mist. 

This beautiful, and bf^anty-making power; . 

Joy, O beloved, Joy, that ne er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Life of onr life, the paient and the hiith. 
j Which wedding nature to us gives ^n dower, 

I A new Heaven and new Eai th 

: Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 

; This IS the strong Voice, this the luminous cloud I 

1 Onr inmost selves rejoice! 

1 And thence flows all that glads or ear or sight, 

1 All melodies the echoes ot that Voice, 

AJl colors a suffusion from i hat .ight. 

1 CoiEEIDCrE, FS03K THE GbEEK. 

I Joy, 0 my ma=?ters I joy to the young, the fair, the 
brave, the middle-aged, the old, and the decrepit I 
joy, true joy, to every Christian soul of mortal man! 
Joy, O beloved! that over the once sterile passages 
of earth, radiant spirits of song and beauty aiicii as 
■ these should have passed for thine inexhaustible de 
light! scattering flowers that can never fade and 
breathing music incapable of death! revealing to 
thee treasures, by which thou art surrounded, richer 
than all barbaric gold and pearldisclosing the 
latent glories of thine own nature; and proving thac 
not to any future state of existence is deferred that 
highest of the beatitudes, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
i Yes!—where, to the sensual and the proud, there 

exist only darkness and dulness and vague chaotic 
I masses of unfoi*med nature, to thee, O pure in heart, 
; there shall spring forth a new Heaven and a new 
i Earth, wrought out in thy presence, and fashioned 
I by the hand of Hoi whose spirit breathes now upon 
j thy spirit, as once He breathed upon the dust of the 
I ground and fonned the father of thy race! 

Thiue are the mountain*^, and the valleys thine, 
j And the resplendent rivers I 

I I have placed at the head of this essay a fountain 
I of golden light ; and all that I can hope or can desire 
I is, to behold some one young listener ^eel with me at 
j its brink, and fill his urn with Joy. So great a part 
I of my own life has been wasted in quest of that 
i which IS not breads nor light, nor joy, nor spiritual 
I sustenance, that all its waning horn’s would be made 
I comparatively rich by the consciousness of having 
pointed out to only one inquiring spirit the way that 
I I have myself so lately found, 
j And therefore I venture to write these few un- 
I learned words upon perception, and upon the tem- 
! per in which things should be perceived; with which 
they should be beheld, and studied, and welcomed 
to the heart. The experience that is requisite to 
acquire this temper is within the compass of the 
human life of every soul; and almost every moment 
of that life may he made a step towards the attain¬ 
ment of it. There is no position upon the surface of 
the earth so remote or desolate as not to yield full 
scope to the largest aspirations after such knowledge 
to the pure in heart. Indeed solitude, er the soli¬ 
tary communings of the soul within itself, are os in¬ 
dispensable to the acquisition of all spiritual know¬ 
ledge, as the bustle and intercom’se of ordinary life 
are to that wMch is merely worldly. 

When that mysterious impersonation of the Evil 
principle was permitted to tempt the Saviour of 
mankind towards the consequences of ill-regulated 
ambition, all the Kingdoms of the Earth were ex¬ 
posed in rotation to his view, and all the tumultuary 
glories of their dominion offered to his acceptance 
and enjoyment: and again, it was suggested to him 
that he should cast .^is body to the eai^ from a pin- 
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naclc of tlie temple, that thousands to do him honor 
might witness his niiniculous escape from injury:— 
bat it was in the lone stillness of the eloud-capt 
mountain, and from the narrow cleft of the over¬ 
hanging rock, that the Almightv, yielding in part to 
the request of the august legislator of Isiael, caused 
His goodness to pass in review before the Eyes of 
His astonished and enlightened servant; and when 
Moses descended from the mountain, it was necessary 
to veil his face f; om the people, because of the efful¬ 
gence of spiritual iife that beamed from it! 

- This should teach us that it is in retirement from 
what is called the world, that the soul mainly de¬ 
rives its spiritual good, while the crowd and occu¬ 
pations of society, not necessarily but more fre¬ 
quently, subject us to temptation and error. Joy 
then, O listener, in the mountain, and the valley, and 
the resplendent river! Let not an imagination of 
self-appropriation enter into thy thoughts, but enjoy 
because it is His gift, alike to thee and to all man¬ 
kind. 

WTio owns Mont Blanc ? whose is the Atlantic, or 
the Indian ocean? Thine, thou rich one! thiae to 
sail over, thine to gaze upon, thine to raise thy 
hands from, upwards toward Heaven in thanks for 
the glories of thy Ki ig' Whose are the worlds on 
which thy sight shall then rest, and the boundless 
sea of blue in which thy soul is bathed with delight ? 

And, when thine eyes return again to earth in 
teal’s of holy joy, who formed tlie granitic peak, 
that oldest of His earthly creatures ? or placed upon 
the ridges and summits of the Alleghany chain of 
mountains, the later wonder of those stupendous 
masses of limestone rock that rise in perpendicular 
structure to the cion Is ? 

The traveller, emigrating to the west, descends 
from the covered wagon that contains his bed and 
his reposing children, and prepares his breakfast and 
his journe 7 in the dawn of morning, before day has 
yet vdsitei the vales below; and the smoke of his 
fire, guide 1 by the vast wall of rock, mounts in an 
unbroken colu nn to the skies. TJie small and deli- 
citely-peiicille 1 fi jwers that are scattered at his feet 
or are trodden under by them, and that seem as if 
they could only abide in solitude, who planted them? 

A’ld the vine that creeps upward and finds for its 
tenJ'*il3 jutting points and crevices that are ii seru- 
table to the eye of man, how beautifully does its 
bright green foliage wave in contrast with the dark- 
grey of the toweri ig mass of rock! And the azure, 
the purple, green, and gol lea birds and insects that 
play around an 1 welcome the earliest sunbeams with 
a vivacity and joy that prove their lives to have 
been one long festival of native sport and pleasure! 
Everywhere, around, abroad, above, color, color, 
COLOR, the unspeakable language of God’s goodness 
and love, with wliich He writes Hrs promises in the 
Heavens and unnumbered comforts on the soul of 
man! 

Now it is in this spirit that, when returning and 
mingling with the world, our powers of perception 
should be exercised and sustained. Teach thyself 
to enjoy the fortunes of thy friends, and enumerate 
the advantages of all mankind around thee as if they 
were all thine own. Do this without one envious, 
or repining, or selfish thought, 

And fi-om thy soul itself shall issue forth 

A light, a glor^, a fair luminous cloud 
Euvelopiug the earth! 

Thou art childless perhaps, or poor, or embar¬ 
rassed with debt, or old, and broken-liearted in thy 
hopes. But the hearth of one of thy friends is clus¬ 
tering with immortal gems of beauty and intelli¬ 
gence of eveiy age and promise; go among them in 


this spirit; thou shalt be more welcome than ever, 
and every child shall be thine own! 

And the one only daughter of another friend, in 
whom all his hopes are centred, and all to be real¬ 
ized—^that opening bud of grace and beauty, of re- 
fiuemeiit, gentleness, and truth—let her be to thee a 
Treasury ot Joy! There can need no word, no re¬ 
gard that might by possibility be deemed intrusive, 
no earnest expression even of thy trust in the hap¬ 
piness of all her womanly affections. But when 
thine eye sees her then let it give witness to her, and 
when thine ear hears her then let it ble^^s her! Do 
this with a full heart and silent lips, and thou shalt 
share largely in the bright fortune of thy friend. 
Her image and her silvery voice shall come visit 
thee in thy walks or at thy lonely fire-siJe, and 
thou shalt count her among the jewels of thy souL 

The riches of another, thou shalt find unexpect¬ 
edly to be thy wealth , and m his youth and vigor 
thou sh:ilt become suddenly strong. Let another 
freely own the statuaiy or the painting, so that the 
sight of its magical beauties or its delicious hues be 
accorded to thee. And another the hbrary; delight 
thou that the knowledge it contains is opened by 
the freshne&s of his heart to thy thankful and devout 
aequisitioiL Rejoice in his resources; share, at least 
in thought, in ail his pleasures; his generosity; his 
acquisitions and his success in hfe so superior to thine 
own. Walk with him; build with him; dehght iu 
his garden ; admire his fruits and flowers; love his 
dog; listen with liim in rapture to his birds, thou 
shalt find cadences in their song sweeter than were 
ever known to thee before; and drink his wine with 
him in an honest and cheery companionship, with 
gi’ateful reference to that Being who phinted the 
Vine to gladden the heart of man and warm it into 
social truth and tenderness. 

Thus, that which many have esteemed the hard¬ 
est requisition of Christianity, that we should love 
others, namely, as ourself, shall prove to thee a 
source of the richest and most refined and unfailing 
pleasure; and, without diminishing the abundance 
of those who surround thee, make thee a large and 
grateful sharer in it 

Thou shalt walk over the Earth like a Visitant 
from above, enjoying and promoting Virtue in every 
form; and unfolding, out of the beautiful and useful, 
the cheerful and the good. Thoughts for the hap¬ 
piness of othere shall rise whispering from thy heart, 
in prayerful words, to the Spirit of Truth ; and thou 
shalt know that they have all been heard. Thou 
shalt look upward for illumination, or for support, 
and no cloud intervene between thee and the Source 
of Light and Strength. 

Young and old shall come forth to gi^eet thee 
with open-handed Joy. And, if thou shouldest be 
Woman— ^flowers shall spring up to mark thy foot¬ 
steps, the skies smile over thee, and the wooils grow 
gay and musical at thine approach; for thou hast 
the happiness of others for their own sake at thine 
heart, thy pure heart, thy true heart, thy Woman’s 
heart— 

And thence, flows all that glads or ear or si^t, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

Ail colors, a suffusion from that light. 

ERANOIS LIBBER, 

Philosophy and’lEoonomy in the State College of 
South Carolina at Columbia, a member of the 
French Institute, and author of numerous volumes 
which have for their range the most important to¬ 
pics of govemmentand sociefy» was born at Berlin, 
March 18,1800. His boyhood fell upon the period 
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of the Napoleonic ‘‘state and woe/’ and of the 
oppression of his native country. As a child his 
feelings were so impressed by the gloom of his 
fomily, that when the French entered Berlin in 
his sixth year, be was so moved by the spectacle 
as to be taken from the windows in a fit of loud 
sobbing. He himself relates another instance of 
sensibility in his life, when he first stood, in his 
youth, before the Madonna di San Sisto of Raphael, 
at Dresden. In a student’s journey he walked 
there from Jena, living on bread and plums by 
the way. He was so overcome by his feelings be¬ 
fore the picture, that his emotion attracted the 
attention of a lady, whom he afteiwards discovered 
to be one of the daughters of the great Tieck. 
She spoke to him, and encouraged his sentiment. 

The generous, sensitive nature of the boy was 
soon to be tried in a rugged school. At the age 
of fifteen, while he was studying medicine in the 
royal Pepiniere, the war broke out anew against 
Napoleon. Lieber escaped the appointment of 
army-surgeon, which his youth revolted at, and 
entered as a volunteer with one of his brothers the 
regiment Colberg, which was stationed nearest 
the French frontier. He fought at Ligny and 
"Waterloo, and received two severe wounds at the 
assault of Namur, on the 20th June, He was left 
for two days on the battle-field. On his return 
home he became a zealous follower of Dr. Jahn, 
while at the same time he prepared himself with 
ardor for the University of Berlin, 

In 1819, soon after Sand’s murder of Kotzebue 
had directed the attention of the government to tlie 
patriots, Lieber was arrested. After an imprison¬ 
ment of four months he was dismissed, as it was 
stated “ nothing could as yet be discovered against 
him,” except general liberalism, while he was in¬ 
formed that he would not he pennitted to study 
in a Prussian University, and that he could never 
expect “ employment” in the state. He went to 
the University of Jena, where he took at once 
the degree of Doctor, to acquire the privileges of 
an “ academic citizen” of that institution. 

In 1820 the government informed him that he 
might pursue his studies in the University of 
Halle, but that he must never expect employment 
in “ schoid or church,” He passed his time here 
in the most retired way; yet tlie police inter¬ 
ferences were so annoying that he resolved to live 
in Dresden. In tlie autumn of ]821 he travelled 
on foot through Switzerland to Marseilles with a 
view of embarking there as “ PhilheUene” for 
Greece. After a life of great privations in Greece 
for several months, during wliioh he was reduced 
to the utmost want, he found himself obliged to 
reemhark for Italy, where, in the house of the 
Prussian minister, Niebuhr, at Rome (which held 
at that time the distinguished Bunsen as Secretary 
of Legation), he found the kindest reception. In 
Niebuhr’s house he wrote his German work, 
Journal of my Sojourn in Greece in the yea/r 
1822. (Leipsig, 1823.) This work was translated 
into Dutch, with the tempting title of the German 
Anacharsis, with a fancy portrait of the author. 
The Dutch publisher sent a box of veiy old Hodi 
to the author, as an acknowledgment of profit 
he had made out of the involuntary Anacharsis. 

After about a year’s residence in Rome, Lieber 
travelled with Niebuhr to Naples and back to Ger¬ 
many, where, in spite of the most positive assur¬ 


ances that henceforth he might live unmolested 
in Prussia, he was again imprisoned, in Koi^nick, 
chiefly because he resolutely declined to give 
information concerning former associates. During 
this imprisonment, when he was allowed book 
and pen, he studied vigorously, reading Bayle’s 
Dictionary and wi*iting poems. When the in¬ 
vestigation was over, he was oflTered a fellow- 
prisoner as a companion; but he preferred his 
books and verses. At length Niebuhr was called 
from Bonn to assist the Prussian Council of State, 
and did not rest till he saw his friend once more 
out of prison. When Lieber was released he 
selected some of his poems, and sent them to Jean 
Paul, with whom he had no acquaintance, asking 
the veteran philosopher for a frank opinion. Not 
hearing from him, Lieber set down the silence for 
disapproval. He was soon obliged to leave the 
country, and many years afterwards, when he 
was settled in South Carolina, Mrs. Lee, the 
American author of the Life of Jean Paul, wrote 
to ask him whether he was the famous Lieber to 
whom Richter had addressed the beautiful and 
encouraging letter on certain poems of his compo¬ 
sition. Upon inquiry it was found that Jean 
Paul had written to Lieber, but the letter had 
never reached him. Jean Paul was now dead, 
and Lieber, in a distant country, no more wrote 
German poetry. He penned, however, a sonnet 
on the occasion, which was widely circulated in 
Germany. 

The poems written in prison he puhli^ilied in 
Berlin, under the assumed name of Franz Arnold. 

Having been informed that a third arrest was 
pending, he took refuge, in 1825, in England, 
where he lived a year in London, snp])orting him¬ 
self by literary labors, and as a private teacher. 
While in London he wrote a pamphlet, in German, 
on the Lancastrian method of instruction, and 
also contributed to several German periodicals 
and journals. 



In 1827 he came to the United States, where at 
first he delivered lectures on subjects of history 
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and politics in several cities. He also founded a 
swimming school in Boston, according to the 
principles which General Pfuel, whose pupil he 
had been in Berlin, had introduced in the Pru&sian 
army. Dr. Lieher is a capital swimmer. He 
several times tried Ids skill with Jolin Quincy 
Adams, when the latter was President of the 
United States. 

In 1838 he commenced the publication, at 
Philadelphia, of the Encyclopmdia Americana^ 
which was completed in 1833. He took as his 
basis Brockhaus’ Oonversations-Lexicon. He then 
lived in Boston, where, not long after his arrival, 
he was visited by Justice Story, wdth whom a 
friendship sprang up, which continued during the 
life of the jurist. Story contributed many articles 
to the Encyclopaedia, which are enumerated in his 
Life by his son, and feelingly acknowledged in 
Lieber’s work on Civil Liberty and Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

"While engaged in editing the cyclopaedia he 
had occasion to address Joseph Buonaparte, then 
in this country, on some points respecting the life 
of Napoleon. This led to a considerable corres¬ 
pondence and a personal acquaintance, which Dr. 
Lieber has lately commemorated in an article in 
Putnam’s Magazine on the publication of his 
deceased friend’s correspondence.* 

While in Bos^ton he also published a translation 
of a French work on the July Revolution of 1830, 
and a translation of the Life of Caspar Hauser 
by Feuerbach, one of the foremost writers on 
criminal law in Germany. This translation passed 
through several editions. 

In 1833 Dr. Lieber removed to New York, 
where he wrote a translation of the work of his 
friends De Beaumont and De Tooqueville on the 
Penitentiary System in the United States, with an 
introduction and numerous notes, which, in turn, 
were translated in Germany. While in New 
York he received the honorable charge of writing 
a plan of education and instruction for Girard 
College, which was published by the board of 
directors, and forms a thin octavo volume. In 
1834: he settled in Philadelphia, where he began a 
Supplement to his Encyclopssdia; but the times 
proved inauspicious, during the bank derange¬ 
ment, and the publishers deferred the work for a 
time. 

In Philadelphia he published two works— 
Letters to a Gentleman in Germany on a Trip to 
Niagara^ republished in London as “ The Stranger 
in America,” a change made by the London pub¬ 
lisher, and Eeminiscences of an Interoourse with 
Niebuhr the Historian^ also republished in Lon¬ 
don. The latter has been translated into German 
by Mr. Hugo, son of the jurist of the name. 

In 1838-9 he published his Political Ethics at 
Boston in two large octavo volumes, with the usual 
typographical luxury of the press of Messrs. lit- 
de and Brown. This work is divided into two 
parts. The fii*st treats of Ethics, general and po¬ 
litical ; the second, which goes more into detail, 
of the morals of the state and of the citizen. The 
grand rules of right are laid down according to 
the exalted code of principle and honor, as the 
various questions are passed in review, in which 
private morality is in contact with the law; 
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civil or social regulation. The work does not 
deal in abstractions, but discusses such topics 
as the liberty of the press, war and its mani¬ 
fold relations, voting, combinations for different 
purposes, the limitation of power, <fec. 

This was succeeded after a considerable interval 
in 1853 by a somewhat similar work on CicU 
Liberty and Self-Government^ published at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. It is a calm, ingenious, rational ana¬ 
lysis of the essential principles and forms of free¬ 
dom in ancient and modern states; exhibiting a 
much abused idea iu its practical relation with 
the checks and counterchecks, and various ma¬ 
chinery of political and legal institutions. As in 
his other works, the subject is everywhere illus¬ 
trated by examples and deductions from history 
and biography, the author’s wide reading and ex¬ 
perience a&irding him, apparently, inexhaustible 
material for the purpose. 

His Legal Hermeneutics or Principles of Inter¬ 
pretation and Construction in Law and Politics^ 
is one of Dr. Lieher’s chief works. The separa¬ 
tion of interpretation from construction, and the 
ascertainment of principles peculiar to each, has 
been adopted by eminent American jurists, as Dr. 
Greenleaf in his work on Evidence. 

His Ebsays on Labor and Property is one of 
his most important contributions to the science of 
political economy. 

In 1844, Lieher visited Europe. While in Ger¬ 
many, he published two small works in German; 
one on Extra Mural and Intra Mural Executions^ 
ill which measures were proposed which the 
Prussian government has adopted avo\vedly on 
his suggestion; and Fragments on Subjects of 
Penology^ a term which was first used by Lieher 
for the science of punishment, and which has 
since been adopted both in Europe and America. 
In 1848 he again visited Europe, and while at 
Frankfort, published in German The Independence 
of the Law^ The Judiciary^ and a Letter on Two 
Houses of Legislature. 

Of the numerous remaining publications of Lie¬ 
ber, we may mention bis Translation of Bams- 
hoi'rCs Latin Synonymes.^ in use as a school-book; 
his interesting compilation— Great Events describ¬ 
ed by Great Historians or Eye-Witnesses; The 
Character of the Gentleman.^ which takes a wide 
view of the quality, candying it into provinces of 
public and social life where it has been too often 
forgotten. He thus seeks the gentleman in war, 
in politics, diplomacy, on the bench, at the bar, 
and on the plantation. 

His Essays on Subjects of Penal Law and the 
Penitentiary Systems.^ published by the Philadel¬ 
phia Prison Discipline Society; on the Abuse of 
the Pardoning Power., re-puhlished as a docu¬ 
ment by the Legislature of New York; Bemarhs 
on Mrs. Fnfs Views of Solitary Confinement., ]pub- 
lished in England; a Letter on the Fenitentiary 
System., published by the Legislature of South 
Carolina, are so many appeals to practical philan¬ 
thropy. 

To these are to he added a pamphlet addressed 
to Senator Ifreston, urging international copy¬ 
right law; a Letter m AngUocm and GalUoam 
Liberty^ translated into German with many noto 
and additions by Mittermaier, the German Crimi¬ 
nalist andl^hlicist; a paper on the Vocal Sounds 
of Laura Bridgman^ the BUnd Deaf-Mute^ com- 
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pared v^itTh the Elements of Phonetic Language^ 
published in the Smithsonian collections; a thin 
volume of English poetry, The West and Other 
Poems. If wanting in the ease and elegance of 
more polished productions, Dr. Lieber’s occasional 
verses, like his other compositions, are marked by 
their force and meaning. Of one of them, an Ode 
on a proposed ship-cand between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, Prof. Longfellow remarkefh It is strong 
enough to make the canal ittoeli' if it could be 
brought to bear.” 

In this enumeration, we have not mentioned 
the review and minor articles of Lieber *, nor do 
we pretend to have given all the pamphlets which 
have proceeded from his active pen. Dr. Lieber 
is at present engaged on an Encyclopasdiac work 
of facts, to be entitled “ The People’s Dictionary 
of General Knowledge.” 

These various writings are severally character¬ 
ized by the same qualities of ingenuity of thought, 
sound sense, and fertile illustration, drawn from 
books and intercom'se with the world; and de¬ 
pendent to no inconsiderable degree, it may be 
added, upon a vigorous constitution and happy 
temperament. 

In the jubt observation of Brockhaus’ Geiman 
Conversations-Lesicon ‘^his works have a cha¬ 
racter wholly peculiar to themselves, since they 
are the result of German erudition and philoso¬ 
phical spirit, combined with English manliness 
and American liberty.” 

Since 1885, Dr. Lieber has been employed as 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
South Carolina College at Columbia; to wliich 
has been added a professorship of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. In connexion with this duty, Dr. Lieber 
delivered an Inaugural on “ History and Political 
Economy as necessary branches of superior edu¬ 
cation in Free States,” abounding in ingenious 
and learned suggestion. As the most concise in¬ 
dication of the spirit which he infuses into the 
teaching of the liberal studies of his professorship, 
■we may mention the furnishing and decorations 
of his lecture room. This is, in some respects, 
unique, though its peculiarity is one which might 
he followed to advantage in ail seats of learning. 
In place of the usual bare walls and repulsive ac¬ 
cessories of education, it is sui)plied with busts of 
the great men of ancient and modern times, set 
up on pedestals, and bracketed on the walls, which 
also hear Latin inscriptions; while the more im¬ 
mediate utilities are provided for in the large sus¬ 
pended maps and blackboards. A hand-writing 
on the wall exhibits the weighty and pithy apho¬ 
rism— 

NON SCnOL.® SED VITiE—V1TJ2 UTRIQTJE. 

Another on a panel saved by Dr. Lieber from 
the recent consumption by fire of the former Col¬ 
lege Chapel in which Preston, Legare, and otlier 
distinguished men were graduated, records the 
favorite sajung of Socrates in Greek characters— 

XAAEHA TA KAAA 

The busts, to which each class as it enters Col¬ 
lege makes an addition of a new one by a sub¬ 
scription, now number Cicero, Shakespeare, So¬ 
crates, Homer, Demosthenes, Milton, Luther, and 
the American statesmen, Washington, Hamilton, 
Calhoun, Clay, McDuffie, and Webster. One of 


the blackboards is assigned to the illustration of 
the doctor’s historical lectures. It is called the 
‘‘ battle blackboard” and is permanently marked 
in columns headed,—name of the war; in what 
country or province the battle; when; who vic¬ 
torious, over whom; effects of the battle; peace. 

OsoAE Montgomery Lieber, a son of Dr. Lieber, 
has published several works in connexion with 
liis profession of Mining Engineer. His Assay er''s 
Guide., which appeared at Pliiladelphia in 1852, 
has met with distinguished success.* 

THE GE5ITLEMAN1.T CHARACTER IN' POLITICS ASH rNSTITTmOlTS 
—^FBOM THE ADDRESS ON' THE CHARACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 

The greater the liberty is which we enjoy in any 
sphere of life, the more binding, necessarily, be¬ 
comes the obligation of self-restraint, and conse¬ 
quently the more important all the rules of action 
which flow from our reverence for the pure charac¬ 
ter of the gentleman—an importance which is en¬ 
hanced in the present period of our country, because 
one of its striking featuresj if I mistake not, is an 
intense and general attention to rights, without a 
parallel and equally intense perception of corres¬ 
ponding obhgations. But right ana obligation are 
twins—they are each other’s complements, and can¬ 
not be severed without undermining the ethical 
ground on which we stand—that ground on which 
alone civilization, justice, virtue, and real pi ogress 
can build enduring monuments. Right and obliga¬ 
tion are the warp and the woof of the tissue of 
man’s moral, and therefore likewise of man’s civil 
life. Take out the on^*, and the other ls in worth¬ 
less confusion. We must return to this momen¬ 
tous principle, the first of all moral government, 
and, as fairness and calmness are two prominent in- 
greffients in the character of the gentleman, it is 
plain that this reform must be materially promoted 
by a general diffusion of a sincere regard for that 
character. Liberty, which is nothing else than the 
enjoyment of unfettered action, necessarily leads to 
licentiousness without an increased binding power 
within; for liberty affords to man indeed a free 
choice of action, hut it cannot absolve him from the 
duty of choosing what is right, fair, Uberal, urbane, 
and handsome. 

Where there is freedom of action, no matter in 
what sphere or what class of men, there always 
have been, and must be, parties, whether they be 
called party, school, sect, or “ faction.'’ These will 
necessarily often act against each other; but, as a 
matter of course, they are not allowed to dispense 
with any of the principles of morality. The prin¬ 
ciple that everything is permitted in polities is so 
shameless and ruinous for all, that I need not dwell 
upon it hera But there are a gi-eat many acts 
which, though it may not be possible to prove them 
wrong according to the strict laws of ethics, never¬ 
theless appear at once as unfair, not strictly honor¬ 
able, or ungentlemanlike, and it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the essential prosperity of a free country, 
that these acts should not be resorted to; that in the 
minor or higher assemblies and in all party struggles, 
even the intensest, we ought never to abandon the 
standard of a gentleman. It is all important that 
parties keep in “ good humour,” as Lord Clarendon 
said of the whole country. One deviation from fair¬ 
ness, candor, decorum, and “ fair play,” begets an¬ 
other and worse in the opponent, and from the 
kindliest difference in opinion to the fiercest struggle 
of factions sword in hand, is but one unbroken gra- 
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daal descent, hoTrever great the distance may be, 
while few things are surer to forestall or arrest this 
degeneracy than a common and hearty esteem of the 
character of the gentleman. We have in our country 
a noble example of calmness, truthfulness, dignity, 
fairness, and urbanity—the constituents of the cha¬ 
racter which occupies our attention, in the father of 
our country; for Washington, the wise and steadfast 
patriot, was also the high-minded gentleman. When 
the dissatisfied officers of his army iufoimed him that 
they would lend him their support, if he was willing 
to build himself a throne, he kuew how to blend the 
dictates of his oath to the commonwealth, and of his 
patriotic heart, w’ith those of a gentlemanly feeling 
towards the deluded and irritated. In the sense in 
which we take the term here, it is not the least of 
his honors that, through all the trying periods and 
scenes of his remarkable life, the historian and 
moralist can write him down, not only as Washing¬ 
ton the Great, not only as Washington the Pure, but 
also as Washington the Gentleman, ’if * x 
must not omit mentioning, at least, the importance 
of a gentlemanly spirit in all international transac¬ 
tions with sister nations of our race—and even with 
tribes which follow different standards of conduct 
and morality. Nothing seems to me to show more 
irresistibly the real progress which human society 
has made, than the general purity of judges, and the 
improvement of the whole administration of justice, 
with the leading nations, at least, on the one hand, 
and the vastly improved morals of modern interna¬ 
tional intercourse, holding diplomatic fraud and in¬ 
ternational trickery, bullying, and pettifogging, as 
no less unwise than immoral History, and that of 
our own times, especially, teaches us that nowhere 
is the vaporing braggadocio more out of place, and 
the true gentleman more in his proper sphere, than 
in conducting internatioaal affairs. Fairness on the 
one hand, and collected self-respect on the other, 
will frequently make matters easy, where swagger¬ 
ing taunt, or reckless conceit and insulting folly, 
may lead to the serious misundei’staadmg of entire 
nations, auvl a sanguinary end. The firm and digni¬ 
fied carriage of our Senate, and the absence of petty 
passion or vaiii-gloriousness in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, have brought the Oregon question to a fair 
and satisfactory end—an affair which, hut a short 
time ago, was believed by many to be involved in 
difficulties which the sword alone was able to cut 
short. Even genuine personal urbanity in those to 
whom international affairs are intrusted, is very 
frequently of the last importance for a happy ulti¬ 
mate good understanding between the mightiest 
nations. 

We may express a similar opinion with reference 
to war. Nothing mitigates so much its hardships, 
and few things, depending on individuals, aid more 
in preparing a welcome peace, than a gentlema'ily 
spirit in the commanders, ofilcers, and, indeed, in all 
the combatants towards their enemies, whenever an 
opportunity offers itself I might give you many 
striking proofe, but I observe that my clepsydra is 
nearly run out. Let me merely ad(^ as a fact 
worthy of notice, that political assassination, especial¬ 
ly in times of war, was not looked upon in antiquity 
as inadmissible; that Sir Thomas More mentions the 
aBsassination of the hostile captain, as a wise measure 
resorted to by his Utopians; that the ambassadore 
of the British Parliament, and later, the Common- 
wealth-men in exile, were picked off by assassination; 
while Charles Fox, during the war with the French, 
arrested the man who offered to assassinate Napo¬ 
leon, informed the French government of the fact, 
and sent the man out of the countiy; and Admiral 
Lord St Vincent, the stem enemy of the French, di¬ 


rected his secretary to write the following answer to 
a similar offer made by a French emigrant: “ Lord St 
Vincent has not words to express the detestation in 
which he holds an assassin.” Fox and Vincent acted 
like Christians and gentlemen. 

I have mentioned two cheering characteristics of 
our period, showing an essential progress in our 
race. I ought to add a third, namely, the more 
gentlemanly spirit which pervades modern penal 
laws. I am well aware that the whole system of 
punition has greatly improved, because men have 
made penology a subject of serious reflection, and 
tlie utter fallacy of many of the piineiples, in which 
our forefathers seriously believed, has at length 
been exposed. But it is at the same time impossible 
to study the hi&tory of penal law without clearly 
perceiving that punishments were formerly dictated 
by a vindictive ferocity—an ungentlemanly spirit 
of oppression. All the accumulated atrocities heaped 
upon the criminal, and not unfrequently upon his 
innocent kin, merely because he was what now 
would gently be called “ in the opj)osition,” make 
us almost hear the enraged punisher vulgarly utter, 
“ Now I have you, and you shall see how TU man¬ 
age you.” Archbishop Laud, essentially not a 
gentleman, but a vindictive pereecutor of every one 
who dared to differ from his coarse views of State 
and Church, presided in the Star-Chamber, and ani¬ 
mated its members when Lord Keeper Coventry 
proaouiiced the following sentence on Dr, Alexander 
Leighton, a Scottish divine, for slandering Prelacy • 
“ that the defendant should be imprisoned in the 
Fleet during life—^should be fined ten thousand 
pounds—and, after being degraded from boly orders 
by the high commissioners, should be set in the 
pillory in Westminster—^there be whipped—after 
being whipped, again be set in the pillory—have 
one of his ears cut off—^have his nose slit—^be 
branded in the face with a double S. S., for Sower 
of Sedition—afterwards be set in the pillory in 
Cheapside, and there be whipped, and after being 
whipped, again be set in the pillory and have his 
other ear cut off.” The whole council agreed. 
There was no recommendation to pardon or mitiga¬ 
tion. The sentence was inflicted. Could a gentle¬ 
man have proposed, or voted for so brutal an accu¬ 
mulation of pain, insult, mutilation and ruin, no 
matter what the fundamental errors prevailing in 
penal law then were? Nor have I selected this, 
from other sentences, for its peculiar cruelty. Every 
student in history knows that they were common at 
the time, against all who offended authority, even 
unknowingly. Compare the spirit which could over¬ 
whelm a victim with such brutality, and all the 
branding, pillory, and whipping stiU existing in 
many countries, with the spirit of calmness, Mad¬ 
ness, yet seriousness and dignity which pervades 
such a punitory scheme as the Pennsylvama eremi¬ 
tic peuitentiary system, which for the very reason 
that it is gentlemanly, is the most impressive and 
penetrating, therefore the most forbidding of all 

Let me barely ^ude to the duties of the gentle¬ 
man in those countries in which slavery stiU exists. 
Plato says, genuine humanily and real probity are 
brought to the test, by the behavior of a man to 
slaves, whom he may wrong with impunity. He 
speaks like a gentleman. Although his golden rule 
applies to all whom we may offend or grieve with 
: impunity, and the fair and noble use of any power 
we maypossess, is one of the truest tests of a gentle¬ 
man, y^it is natural that Plato should have made 
the treatment of the slave the peculiar test, because 
slaveiy gives the greatest power, Cicero says we 
should use slaves no otherwise tiian we do our day 
laborers. 
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THE SHIP CAN-AI/—PEOM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACHTC. 

An Ode to ifte A^nericun People and their Congress^ onread^ 
ing the Message of ihe Tinned States President in Pecera^ 
her, 1847. 

Rend America asunder 

And unite the Binding Sea 

That emboldens Man and tempers— 

Make the ocean free. 

Break the bolt that bars the passage, 

That our River richly pours 
Western •wealth to western nations; 

Let that sea be ours— 

Ours by all the hardy whalers, 

By the pointing Oregon, 

By the west-impelled and working, 

Unthralled Saxon son. 

Long indeed they have been wooing, 

The Pacific and bis bride; 

Now ’tis time for holy wedding— 

Join them by the tide. 

Have the snowy surfs not struggled 

Many centuries in vain 

That their lips might seal the union ? 

Lock then Main to Main. 

When the mighty God of natm e 
Made this favored continent, 

He allowed it yet unsevered, 

That a race be sent, 

Able, mindful of his purpose, 

Prone to people, to subdue, 

And to bind the land with iron, 

Or to force it through. 

What the prophet-navigator. 

Seeking straits to his Catais, 

But began, now consummate it— 

Make the strait and pass. 

Blessed the eyes that shall behold it, 

When the pointing boom shall veer, 

Leading through the parted Andes, 

While the nations cheer! 

There at Suez, Europe’s mattock 
Cuts the briny road with skill, 

And must Daiien bid defiance 
To the pilot stiU? 

Do we breathe this breath of knowledge 
Purely to enjoy its zest ? 

Shall the iron arm of science 
Like a sluggard rest? 

Up then, at it! earnest people I 
Bravely wrought thy scorning blade. 

But there’s fresher fame in store yet. 

Glory for the spade. 

What we want is naught in envy, 

And for all we pioneer; 

Let the keels of every nation 
Through the isthmus steer. 

Must the globe be always ^rded 
Ere we get to Bramah’s priest ? 

Take the tissues of your Lowells 
Westward to the East 

Ye, that vanquish pain and distance, 

Ye, enmeshing Time with wire. 

Court ye patiently for ever 
Yon Antarctic ire? 

Shfdl the mariner for ever 
Double the impending capes. 

While his longsome and reti*acing 
Needless course he shapes? 


What was daring for our fathers, 

To defy those billows fierce, 

Is but tame for their descendants; 

We are bid to pierce. 

Ye that fight with printing armies. 

Settle sons on forlorn track, 

As the Romans flung their eagles. 

But to win them back. 

Who, undoubting, worship boldness, 

And, if baffled, bolder rise. 

Shall we lag when grandeur beckons 
To this good emprize ? 

Let the vastness not appal us; 

Greatness is thy destiny. 

Let the doubters not recall us; 

Venture suits the free. 

Like a seer, I see her throning, 

WiNLAND strong in freedom's health. 

Warding peace on both the waters. 

Widest Commonwealth. 

Crowned with wreaths that still grow greener, 
Guerdon for untiring pain, 

For the wise, the stout, and steadfast: 

Rend the land in twain. 

Cleave America asunder, 

This is worthy work for thee. 

Hark ’ The seas roll up imploring 
“ Make the ocean free.” 

GEORGE BAETCROFT. 

George Ban-cboft, the eminent American his¬ 
torian, was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1800. His father, Aaron Bancroft, was 
the ^stinguished Congregationalist clergyman of 
that place.* He took paiincolar care of his son’s 
education, wliich was pursued at the academy of 
Dr. Abbot, at Exeter, New Hampshire. A con¬ 
temporary letter, dated October 10, 1811, written 
by the eminent Dr. Nathan Parker, of Portsmouth, 
to Dr. Bancroft, records a visit to the school, 
with special mention of the promising George. 

“ I have this day,” writes this friend of the fa¬ 
mily, made a visit at Exeter, and spent an hour 
with George. I found him in good health, and 
perfectly satisfied with his situation. He appears 
to enter into the studies which he is pursuing 
with an ardor and laudable ambition which gives 
promise of distinction, and which must be pecu¬ 
liarly grateful to a parent. I conversed with him 
on his studies, and found him very ready to make 
discriminating remarks—and as much as I ex¬ 
pected from him. I was surprised at the intelli¬ 
gence with which he conversed, and the maturity 
of mind which he discovered, * * hs * * * 
I found that he had become acquainted with the 
distinctions which are conferred on those who 
excel, and was desirous of obtaining them. I 
was much pleased with the zeal which he dis¬ 
covered on this subject. He said there were 
prizes distributed every year, or every term (1 
forgot which), to those who excelled in paiticular 
studies. He expressed a great desire to obtain 
one, but said he was afraid he should not succeed, 
for he was the youngest but three in the aca¬ 
demy, and he did not think he should gain a prize, 
but he would try. These, you may say, are tri¬ 
fling things, hut they discover a disposition of 
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niind, witli which I think yon must he gratified. 
I made inquiries of Mr. Abbot concerning him. 
He observed that he was a very fine kd; that 
he appeared to have the stamina of a dis- 
tingni&hed man; that he took his rank among 
the first scholars in the academy, and that he 
wished I would send him half a dozen such 
boys.” 

The word of promise thus spoken to the fa¬ 
ther’s ear has not been broken to the world. 

In 1817, before he had completed his seven¬ 
teenth year, the youth received his degree of Ba¬ 
chelor of Arts at Cambridge. The nest year 
he went to Europe, and studied at Gottingen and 
Berlin, where he availed himself of the best op¬ 
portunities of literary culture presented by those 
eminent universities. Before his return to Ame¬ 
rica, in 1822, he had made the tour of England, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. His mind was 
now richly furnished with the treasures of ancient 
literature,' with the superadded modern metaphy¬ 
sical culture of the German universities. The 
thoroughness of his studies is shown in the plii- 
losophical summaries of Roman history and po¬ 
licy, and of the literature of Germany, then 
rapidly gaining the ascendant, which he not 
long after published in America; while a thin 
volume of poems, published at Boston in 1823, 
witnesses to his poetical enthusiasm for the arts 
and nature, as he traversed the ruins of Italy and 
the sublime scenery of Switzerland. He also at 
this time, from his eighteenth to his twenty- 
fourth year, wrote a series of poetical transla¬ 
tions of some of the chief minor poems of Schil¬ 
ler, Goethe, and other German authors, which 
appeared in the Horth American Review, and 
have been lately revived by the author, in his 
Collection of Miscellanies. He also wrote for the 
early volumes of IValsh’s American Quarterly 
Re\ iew, a number of articles, marked by tbeir 
academic and philosophic spirit; among othei’s, a 
striking paper on the Doctrine of Temperaments; 
a kindred philosophical Essay on Enimi; and 
papers on Poland and Russia, of historical saga¬ 
city and penetration. 

Immediately on his return to the ITnited States, 
Mr. Bancroft had been appointed Tutor of Greek 
at Harvard, where he continued for a year; sub¬ 
sequently carrying out Ms plans of education, in 
connexion with his fiiend Dr. J. G. Cogswell, as 
principal of the Round Hill school, at Northamp¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bancroft early became a politician, attach¬ 
ing himself to the Democratic part}". One of the 
fruits of his promotion of its interests was his 
appointment from President Van Buren, in 1838, 
to the collectorship of the port of Boston. He 
retained this ofl&oe till 1841. In 1844 he was the 
candidate of the Democratic minority, in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, for the ofilce of Governor. He was 
invited by President Polk, in 1845, to a seat in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, the duties 
of which he discharged with bis customary energy 
and efficiency in the cause of improvement. The 
next year he was appointed Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Great Britain, and held tliis distinguished 
position till 1849. He then returned to the 
United States, and became a resident of the dty 
of New York. 

Here he has established his home, and here he 
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i is to be met with in the fashionable, literary, and 
political circles of the city. He has filled the 
office of President of the American Geographical 
Society; is a distinguished member of the Ame¬ 
rican Ethnological and New York Historical 
Societies; and has on several occabions appeared 
as a public orator, in connexion with the^e and 
1 other liberal interests of the city. His summers 
I are passed at his country-seat at Newport, 
j Rhode Island, 


I 



Bancroft's Besidence. 


The most important work of Mr. Bancroft’^ 
literary career, his History of the United, States, 
from the Discovery of the American Continent^ 
appeared in a first volume, in 1834. It struck a 
new vein in American History, original in design 
and conception. Terse and pointed in style, in 
brief, ringing sentences, it took tlie subject out 
of the hands of mere annalists and commenta¬ 
tors, and raised it to the dignity and interest of 
philosopMcd narration. The original preface 
stamped the character of the work, in its leading 
motives, the author’s sense of its importance, and 
I Ms reliance on the energetic industry wMch was 
: to accomplish it. The picturesque account of the 
I colonial period gave the public the first impres- 
j bion of the author’s vivid narrative; while the 
tribute to Roger ^yilliams was an indication of 
the allegiance to the principles of liberty which 
1 was to characterize the woi'k. The second and 
third followed, frequently appearing in new 
editions. 

The interval of Mr. Bancroft’s absence in Eu¬ 
rope was profitably employed in the prosecution 
of Ms historical studies, for which his rank of 
ambassador gave him new facilities of original 
research in the government arcMves of London 
and Paris. Approaching the revolutionary pe¬ 
riod he was at that stage of the narrative where 
tMs aid became of the utmost importance. It 
was freely rendered. The records of the State 
Paper Office of Great Britain, including avast 
array of military and civil correspondence, and 
legal and ooimneroial detail, were freely phused at 
Ms disposal by the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount 
Palmerston, Earl Grey, and the Duke of New¬ 
castle, who then held the ofiice of Seoretoy 
of State. The records of the Treasury, wiffi 
its series of IStoutes and Letter Books, were, 
in like maimer, opened by Lord John Rus- 
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seU: while in the British Museum and in the 
private collections of various noble families, the 
most interesting manuscripts were freeiy rendered 
to the historian. Among the latter were the pa¬ 
pers of Chatham, the Earl of Shelburne, the Luke 
of Grafton, the Earl of Dartmouth, and several j 
hundred notes winch xjassed between George the | 
Third and Lord Korth. 

M. Guizot, the French minister, extended simi¬ 
lar courtesies in Paris, wliere Mr. Bancroft was 
aided by M. Mignet, M. Lamartine, and De 
Tocqueville. The relation'^ of America with 
other Eurox)ean states of the Continent were al^o 
examined. 

In addition to tliese resources abroad, the pro¬ 
gress of liis wui’k secured to Mi\ Bancroft at home 
frequent valuable opportunities of the examina¬ 
tion of original authorities in private and public 
collections in all pjirts of the country. Among 
these are tlie numerous manuscripts of the apostle 
of American liberty, Samuel Adams. 

Thus armed, and, with the daily increasing re¬ 
sources of the ah*eady vast American historical 
library, fed by a thou-and rills of publication, of 
biography, family memoirs, town and state histo¬ 
ries, and the numerons modes of antiquarian de¬ 
velopment, Mr. Bancroft enters on each successive 
volume of his national work with an increased 
momentum. Resuming the record in 1852 with 
the publication of the fourth volume, which ti*aces 
the period from 1748, tlie author advanced rapidly 
to the fifth and sixth, the last of which, bringing 
the narrative to the immediate commencement of 
the Revolution preceding the actnal outbreak in 
Massachusetts, appeared in 1854. Here, on tlie 
threshold of the new era, the author pauses for a 
while; we may he sure to gather new strength 
for the approaching conflict. 

The speciality of Mr, Bancroft’s history is its 
prompt recognition and philobophical development 
of the elements of liberty existing in the conntry 
—^from the settlement of the first colonists to the 
matured era of independence. He traces this 
spirit in the natural conditions of the land, in men 
and in events. Histoiy, in his view, is no acci¬ 
dent or chance concurrence of incidents, but an 
organic growth which the actors control, and to 
which they are subservient. The nation became 
free, he maintains, from the necessity of the 
human constitution, and because it deliberately 
willed to he free. To this end, in his view, 
all thoughts, all passions, all delights ministered. 
To detect this prevailing influence, tliis hidden 
impulse to the march of events, in every variety 
of character, in every change of position, whether 
in the town meeting of Hew England or the 
parliament of England; whether in the yeoman or 
the governor; in the church or at the bar; in the 
habits of tlie sailor or of the jnoneer; in the 
rugged independence of Hew England or the un¬ 
easy sufferance of Louisiana: this is our historian’s 
ever present idea. The ardor of the pursuit may 
sometimes bend reluctant facts to its purpose, and 
the keener eye of retrospection may read with 
more ceriainty what lurked dimly in anticipation; 
but the main deduction is correct. The history 
of America is the history of liberty. The author 
never relaxes his grasp of this central law. Hence | 
the manly vigor and epic grandeur of his sto^. 

With this leading idea Mr. Bancroft associates I 


the most minnte attention to detail. His page is 
crowded with facts brought forv^ ard with the air 
of realities of the time. He does not disdain 
to cite in his text the very words of the old actors 
as they were uttered in the ballad, the sermon, the 
speech, or the newspaper of the clay. This gives 
veririmilitude to his story. It is a history of the 
people a^ well as of the state. 



' In 1855 Mr. Bancroft published a volume of 
I Literary and Historical Miscellanies^ containing 
I a portion of his eai-ly Essays from the Reviews ; 

I his poetical translations from the Gennan; several 
; historical articles to which we have alluded, and 
' a few occasional discourses, including an address 
■ in memory of Ohanning, in 1842; an oration 
commemorative of Andrew Jackson, spoken at 
' Washington in 1815, and the eloquent discourse 
at tlie celebration of the ficftietli anniversary of 
the Hew York Historical Society, on “The He- 
, cessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Pro- 
• gress of the Human Race’'—^topics which were 
: handled by the light both of modern science and 
. philosophy. 

; To this enumeration of Mr. Bancroft’s writings 
I we may add an Abridgment of his History of the 
Colonization of the United States; and among 
1 other speeches and addresses, a lecture on “ The 
; Culture, the Support, and the Object of Art in a 
Republic,’* in the course of the Hew York Histo- 
I rical Society in 1852; and another before the 
. Mechanics’ Institute of Hew York m 1853, on 
I “ The Office, Appropriate Culture, and Duty of 
j the Mechanic.” 

' OOMVAEISON OP JOHN LOCKE Aim WILUAM PENN.* 

Every hope of reform fi'om parliament vanished. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than ever, and 
Penn, despairing of relief in Europe, bent the whole 
energy of his mind to accomplish the establishment 
of a free government in the Hew World. For that 

♦ Prom the Second Volume of the Hlstorv 
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"IieaTfinly end,” he was prepared by the severe 
discipline of life, and the love, without dissimulatioii, 
which formed the basis of his character. The senti¬ 
ment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong 
in his bosom; as with John Eliot and Roger Wil¬ 
liams, benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever- 
overflowing heart, and when, in his late old age, his 
intellect was impaired, and his reason prostrated by 
apoplexy, his sweetness of disposition rose seieiiely 
over the clouds of disease. Possessing an extraordi¬ 
nary greatness of mind, vast concepuons, remarkable 
for their universality and precision, and surpassing 
m speculative endowments conversant with men, 
and books, and governments, with various languages, 
and the forms of political combinations, as they 
existed in England and France, in Holland, and the 
principalities and free cities of Germany, he yet 
sought the source of wisdom in his own soal. 
Humane by nature and by suffering; familiar with 
the royal family; intimate with riuriderland and 
Sydney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftes¬ 
bury, and Buckingham; as a member of the Royal 
Society, the peer of Newton and the great seholai*s 
of his age,—^he valued the promptings of a free mind 
more than the awards of the learned, and reverenced 
the single-minded sincerity of the Nottingham shep¬ 
herd more than the authority of colleges and the 
wisdom of philosophers. And now, being in the 
meridian of life, but a year older than was Locke, 
when, twelve years before, he had framed a consti¬ 
tution for Carolina, the Quaker legislator was come 
to the New World to lay the foundations of states. 
Would he imitate the vaunted system of the great 
philosopher? Locke, like William Penn, was tole¬ 
rant ; both loved freedom; both cherished truth in 
sincerity. Bat Locke kindled the torch of liberty at 
the fires of tradition; Penn at the living light m the 
soul. Locke sought truth through tlie senses and 
the outward world; Peim looked inward to the 
divine revelations in every mind. Locke compared 
the soul to a sheet of white paper, just as Hobbes had 
compared it to a slate, on which time and chance 
might scrawl their experience; to Penn, the soul was 
an org m which of itself instinctively breathes divine 
harmonies, like those musical instruments which are 
so curiously and perfectly framed, that, when once 
set in motion, they of themselves give forth all the 
melodies designed by the artist tliat made them. 
To Locke, Conscience is nothing else than oui* own 
opinion of our own actions;” to Penn, it is the image 
of God, and his oracle in the souL Locke, who was 
never a father, esteemed “the duty of parents to 
preserve their cliildren not to be understood without 
reward and punishmentPenn loved his children, 
with not a thought for the consequences. Locke, 
who was never married, declares marriage an affair 
of the senses; Penn reverenced woman as the object 
of fervent, inward affection, made, not for lust, but 
for love. In studying the uiideratanding, Locke be¬ 
gins with the sour/’es of knowledge; Penn with an 
inventory of our intellectual treasures. Locke de¬ 
duces government from Noah and Adam, rests it 
upon contract, and announces its end to be the 
security of property; Penn, far from going back to 
Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “ there must 
be a people before a government,’* and, deducing the 
right to institute government from man’s moral I 
nature, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable 
dictates “of universal reason,” its end in freedom 
and happiness. The system of Locke lends itself to 
contending factions of the most opposite interests 
and purposes; the doctrine of Fox and Perm, being 
but the common creed of humanity, forbids division, 
and insures the highest moral unity. To Locke, 
happiness is pleasure; things are good and evil only 


in reference to pleasure and pain; audio “inquire 
after the highest good is as absurd as to dispute 
whether the best relish be in apples, plums, or nuts 
Penn esteemed happiness to lie in the subjection of 
the baser instincts to the instinct of I)eity in the 
breast, good and evil to be eternally and always as 
unlike as truth and falsehood, and the inquiry after 
the highest good to involve the purpose of existence. 
Locke says plainly, that, but for rewards and punish¬ 
ments beyond the grave, “ it is certainly right to eat 
and drink, and enjoy what we delight in;” Penn, 
like Plato and Fenelon, maintained the doctrine so 
terrible to despots, that God is to be loved for his 
own sake, and virtue to be practised for its intrinsic 
lovehness. Locke derives the idea of infinity from 
the senses, describes it as purely negative, and 
attributes it to nothing but space, duration, and 
number; Penn derived the idea from the soul, and 
ascribed it to truth, and virtue, and God. Locke 
declares immortality a matter with which reason has 
nothing to do, and that revealed truth must be sus¬ 
tained by outward signs and visible acts of power; 
Penn saw truth by its own light, and summoned the 
soul to bear witness to its own glory. Locke be¬ 
lieved “ not so many men in wrong opinions as is 
commonly supposed, because the greatest part have 
no opinions at all, and do not know what they con¬ 
tend for;” Penn likewise vindicated the many, but it 
was because truth is the common inheritance of the 
race. Locke, in his love of tolerance, inveighed 
against the methods of persecution as “ Popish prac¬ 
tices Penn censured no sect, but condemned 
bigotry of all sorts as inhuman. Locke, as an Ameri¬ 
can lawgiver, dreaded a too numeruus democrac}^, 
and reseiwed all power to wealth and the feudal pro¬ 
prietaries ; Penn believed that God is in every con¬ 
science, his light in every soul; and therefore, 
stretching out his arms, he built—such are his own 
words—“ a free colony for all mankind.” This is the 
praise of 'William Penn, that, m an age which had 
seen a popular revolution shipwreck popular liberty 
among selfish factions; which had seen Hugh Peters 
and Henry Yaiie perish by the hangman’s cord and 
tlie axe; in an age when Sydney nourished the 
pride of patriotism rather than the sentiment of 
philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of 
his order, and not for new enfranchisements, when 
Harrington, and Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought 
government should rest on property,—^Penn did not 
despair of humanity, and, though all history and ex¬ 
perience denied the sovereignty of the people, dared 
to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self- 
government. Conscious that there was no room for 
its exercise in England, the pure enthusiast, like 
Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to 
the banks of the Delawai*e to institute “ tbe Holy 
EXPSEmENT.” 

BEADIWCIK’S DEPBAT, 17ti5. 

Eaidy in the morning of the ninth of July, Brad- 
dock set his troops in motion. A little below the 
Yonghiogeny they forded the Monongahela, and 
marched on the southern bank of that tranquil 
stream, displaying outwardly to the forests the per¬ 
fection of military discipline, brilliant in their daz¬ 
zling uniform, their burnished arms gleaming in the 
\ bright summer’s sun, but sick at heart, and enfeebled 
b}’' toil and unwholesome diet. At noon they forded 
the Monongahela again, and stood between the r^era 
that form the Oliio,* only seven miles distant from 
their junction. A detachment of three hundred and 
fifty men, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Ctege, 
and closely attended by a working party of two hun¬ 
dred aiil fifty, under St Clair, advanced cautioi^Iy, 
with guides and flanking parties, along a path but 
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t'^elve feet •wide, towards the uneven woody coun¬ 
try that was between them and Fort Duqnesne.^ The 
general was following with the columns of artillery, 
baggage, and the main body of the army, when a 
very heavy and quick fire was heard an the front. 

Aware of Braddock’s progress by the fidelity of 
their scouts, the French had resolved on an anibus- 
cade. Twice in council the Indians declined the 
enterprise. “ I shall go,” said De Beaujeu, and 
will you suffer your father to go alone ? I am sure 
we shall conquerand, sharing his c onfidence, they 
pledged themselves to be his companions. At an 
early hour, Coiitreeceur, the commandant at FortDu- 
quesne, detached De Beaujeu, Dumas, and De Lig- 
nery, with less than two hundred and thirty French 
and Canadians, and six hundred and thirty-seven 
savages, under orders to repair to a favorable spot 
selected the preceding evemng. Before reaching it 
they found themselves in the presence of the Eng¬ 
lish, who were advancii g in the best possible order, 
and De Beaujeu instantly began an attack with the 
utmost vivacity. Gage should, on the moment, and 
without waiting for orders, have sent support to his 
fiauking parties. His indecision lost the day. The 
onset was met courageously, hut the flanking guards 
were driven in, and the advanced party, leaving 
their two six-pounders in the hands of the enemy, 
were thrown back upon the vanguard which the 
general had sent as a reinforcement, and which was 
attempting to form in face of a rising ground on the 
right. Thus tlie men of both regiments were heap¬ 
ed together in promiscuous confusion, among the 
dense forest trees and thickset underwood. The ge¬ 
neral himself huriued forward to share the danger 
and animate the troops; and his ai’tillery, though it 
could do little harm, as it played against an enemy 
whom the forest concealed, yet tenlfied the savages 
and made them waver. At this time De Beaujeu 
fell, when the brave and humane Dumas, taking the 
command, gave new life to his party: sending the 
savages to attack the English in flank, while he with 
the Irench and Canadians, continued the combat in 
front. Already the British regulars were raising 
shouts of victory, when the battle was renewed, and 
the Indians, posting themselves most advantageously 
behind large trees “ in the front of the troops and 
on the hills which overhung the right flank,” invisi¬ 
ble, yet mailing the woods re-echo their war-whoop, 
fired irregularly, but with deadly aim, at “ the fair 
mark'^ oftered by the “ compact body of men be¬ 
neath them,” 2Sone of the English that were engag¬ 
ed would say they saw a hundi’ed of the enemy, and 
“ many of the officers, who were in the heat of the 
action the whole time, would not assert that they 
saw one.” 

The combat was obstinate, and continued for two 
hours with scarcely any change in the disposition of 
either side. Had the regulars shown courage, the 
issue would not have been doubtful: but terrified by 
the yells of the Indians, and dispirited by a manner 
of fighting such as they had never imagined, they 
would not long obey the voice of their officers, but 
fired in platoons almost as fast as they could load, 
aiming among the trees, or firing into the air. In 
the midst of the strange scene, nothing was so sub- j 
lime as the persevering gallantry of the officers, t 
They used the utmost art to encourage the men to 
move upon the enemy; they told them off into small 
parties of which they took the lead; they bravely 
formed the front; they advanced sometimes at the 
head of small bodies, sometimes separately, to reco¬ 
ver the cannon, or to get possession of the hill; but 
were Bacrifieed by tbe soldiers, who declined to fol¬ 
low them, and even fired upon them from the rear. 
Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed,— 


among them, Sir Peter Halket,—and thirty seven 
were wounded, including Gage, and other field offi 
cers. Of the men, one half were killed or wounded, 
Braddock braved every (larger. His secretary was 
shot dead; both his English aids were disabled ear¬ 
ly in the engagement, leaving the American alone to 
distribute his orders. “ I expected every moment,” 
said one whose eye was on Washington, “ to see him 
fall. Nothing but the superintending care of Pro¬ 
vidence could have saved him.” “An Indian chief— 
1 suppose a Shawnee—singled him out with his rifle, 
and bade others of his warriors do the same. Two 
horses were killed under him; four balls penetrated 
his coat.” “ Some potent Manitou guar(Is his life,” 
exclaimed the savage. “ Death,” wrote Washington, 
“ was levelling my companions on every side of me; 
but, by the all-powerful dispensations ol Providence, 
I have been protected.” “ To the public,” said Da¬ 
vies, a learned divine, in the following month, “I 
point out that lieroic youth, Colonel Washin^n, 
whom 1 cannot but hope Pi’ovidence has preserved 
in so signal a maimer for some important service to 
his country.” “ Who is Mr. Washington?” asked 
Lord Halifax a few months later. “ I know nothing 
of him,” he added, “ but that they say he behaved 
in Braddock’s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling of bullets.” The Virginia troops show¬ 
ed great valor, and were nearly all massacred. Of 
three companies, scarcely thirty men were left alive. 
Captain Peyronney and all liis ofiieers, down to a 
corporal, were killed: of Poison’s, whose bravery 
was honored by the Legislature of tbe Old Dominion, 
only one was left. But “ those they call regulars, 
having wasted their ammunition, broke and ran, as 
sheep before hounds, leaving the artillery, provisions, 
baggage, and even tbe private papers of the general 
a prey to the enemy. The attempt to rally them 
was as vain os to attempt to stop the wild hoars of 
the mountain.” “ Tlius were the English most scan¬ 
dalously beaten.” Of privates, seven hundred and 
fourteen were killed or wounded; while of theFrcneh 
and Indians, only three officers and thirty men fell, 
and but as many more wounded. 

Braddock had five horaes disabled under him; at 
last a bullet entered his right side, and he fell mor- 
tdly wounded. He was with difficulty broiight off 
the field, and borne in tbe frain of the fugitives. Aii 
the first day he was silent; but at night he roused 
himself to say, “ Who would have thought it ?” The 
meeting at Dunbar’s camp made a day of confusion. 
On the twelfth of July, Dunbar destroyed tlie re¬ 
maining artillery, and burned the public stores and 
the heavy baggage, to the value of a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds,—pleading in excuse that he liaJ 
orders of the dying general, and being himself resolv¬ 
ed, in midsummer, to evacuate Fort (Simberlan<i, and 
hurry to Philadelphia for winter quarters. Accord¬ 
ingly, the next day they all retreated. At night 
Braddock roused from his lethargy to say, “We eiiail 
better know how to deal with them another time,” 
and died. His grave may still be seen, near the na¬ 
tional road, about a mile west of Fort Necessity. 

BintAL IJFZi m 

But if aristocracy was not excluded from to-wns, 
still more did it pervade the rural life of England. 
The climate not only enjoyed the softer atmosphere 
that belongs to the western side of masses of land, 
but was further modified by the proximity of every 
part of it to the sea. It knew neither long continu¬ 
ing heat nor cold; and was more friendly to daily 
employment throughout the whole year, within 

*From the Chapter, England as it was in 1768, in the Fifth 
Volume of the History. 
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coors or ■without, than any in Enrope. The island 
was a little world” of its own; wxta a “ happy 
breed of men” for its inhabitants, in whom the hardi¬ 
hood of the Norman was intermixed with the gentler 
qualities of the Celt and the Saxon, just as nails are 
rubbed into steel to temi>er and harden the Damascus 
blade. They loved country life, of which the mild¬ 
ness of the clime increased tlie atti'actioiis; since 
every grass and flower and tree that had its home 
between the remote north and the neighborhood of 
the tropics would live abroad, and such only ex¬ 
cepted as needed a hot sun to unfold their bloom, or 
concentrate their aroma, or ripen their fruit, would 
thrive in perfection: so that no region could show 
such a varied wood. The moisture of the sky 
favored a soil not naturally very rich; and so fructi¬ 
fied the earth, that it was clad in perpetual verdure. 
Nature had its attractions even in winter. ^ The 
ancient trees were stripped indeed of their foliage; 
but showed more clearly their fine proportions, and 
the undisturbed nests of the noisy rooks among their 
boughs; the air was so mild, that the flocks and 
herds still grazed on the freshly springing herbage; 
and the deer found shelter enough by crouching 
amongst the fern; the smoothly shaven grassy walk 
was soft and yielding under the foot; nor was there 
a month in the year in which the plough was idle. 
The large landed proprietors dwelt often in houses 
which had descended to them from the limes when 
England was gemmed all over with the most delicate 
and most sohd structures of Gothic art The very 
lanes were memorials of early days, and ran os they 
had been laid out before the conquest, and in mills 
for grinding corn, water-wheels revolved at their 
work just where they had been doing so for at least 
eight hundred years. Hospitality also had its trav.Ii- 
tions; and for untold centuries Christmas had been 
the most joyous of the seasons. 

The system was so completely the ruling element 
in English liistoiy and English life, especially in the 
country, that it seemed the most natural organization 
of society, and was even endeared to the dependent 
people. Hence the manners of the aristocracy, with¬ 
out haughtiness or arrogance, implied rather than 
expressed the consciousness of undisputed rank, and 
female beauty added to its loveliness the blended 
graces of digiiity and humility—^most winning, where 
acquaintance with sorrow had softened the feeling of 
superiority, and increased the sentiment of comnas- 
sion. 

Yet the privileged class defended its rural pleasures 
and its agricultural interests with impassioned vigi¬ 
lance. The game laws parcelling out among the 
large proprietors the exclusive right of hunting, 
which had been wrested from the king as too griev¬ 
ous a prerogative, were maintained with relentless 
severity; and to steal or even to hamstring a sheep 
was as much punished by death as murder or treason. 
During the reign of George the Second, sixty-three 
new capital offences had been added to the criminal 
laws, and five new ones, on the average, continued 
to be discovered annually; so that the criminal code 
of England, formed under the influence of the rural 
gentry, seemed written in blood, and owed its miti¬ 
gation only to executive clemency 

But this cruelty, while it encouraged and hardened 
offenders, did not revolt the instinct of submission in 
the rural population. The tenantry, for the most 
part without permanent leases, holding lands at a 
moderate rent, transmitting the occupation of them 
from father to sou through many generations, 

'With calm desires that asked but little room, 

clung to the lord of the manor as ivy to massive old 
wal£ Tliey loved to live in his light, to lean on his 


support, to gather round him with afTectior.ate defer¬ 
ence rather than base cowering; and, by their faith¬ 
ful attachment, to win his sympathy and care; happy 
when he was such an one as merited tlieir love. 
They caught refinement of their superiors, so that 
their cottages were carefully neat, with roses and 
honeysuckles clambering to theu* rootk They culti¬ 
vated the soil in sight of the towers of the church, 
near which reposed the ashes of their ancestors for 
almost a thousand years. The whole island was 
mapped out into territorial parishes, as well as into 
counties, and the afl’airs of local interest, the assess¬ 
ment of rates, the care of the poor and of the roads, 
were settled by elected vestries or magistrates, with 
little interference from the central government 
The resident magistrates were unpaid, being taken 
from among the landed gentry; and the local affaii*s 
of the county, and all criminal alfairs of no uncommon 
impoi*taace, were settled by them in a body at their 
quarterly sessions, where a kind-hearted landlord 
often presided, to appal the convicted offender by the 
solemn earnestness of his rebuke, and then to show 
him mercy by a lenient sentence. 

Thus the local institutions of England shared the 
common character; they were at once the evidence 
of aristocracy and the badges of liberty. 

THE BOSTOX MASSACRE, 1770, 

On Friday the second day of March a soldier of 
the Twenty-ninth asked to be employed at Gray’s 
Ropewalk, and was repulsed in the coarsest words. 
He then defied the ropemakers to a boxing match; 
and one of them accepting his challenge, he was 
beaten off Returning with several of his compa* 
iiions, they too were driven away. A laiger number 
came down to renew the fight with clubs and cut¬ 
lasses, and in their turn encountered defeat. By 
tliis time Gray and others interposed, and for that 
day prevented further disturbance. 

There was an end to the affair at the Ropewalk, 
but not at the b.arracks, where the soldiers inflamed 
each other’s passions, as if the honor of the regiment 
were tarnisheil. On Saturday they prepared blud¬ 
geons, and being resolved to brave the citizens on 
Monday night, tliey forewarned their particular ac¬ 
quaintance not to be abroad. Without duly restrain¬ 
ing his men, Carr, the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Twenty-ninth, made complaint to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the insult they had received. 

The council, deliberating on Monday, seemed of 
opinion, that the town would never be safe from 
quarrels between the people and the soldiers as long 
as soldiers should be quartered among them. In the 
present case the owner of the Ropewalk gave satis¬ 
faction by dismissing the workmen complained of 

The officers should, on their part, have kept their 
men within the barracks after night-fall. Instead 
of it they left them to roam the streets. Hutchinson 
should have insisted on measures of precaution, but 
he, too, much wished the favor of aU who had in¬ 
fluence at Westminster. 

Evening came on. The young moon was shining 
brightly in a cloudless winter sky, and. its light was 
increased by a new fallen snow. Parties of soldiers 
were driving about the streets, making a parade 
of valor, challenging resistance, and striking the in¬ 
habitants indiscriminately with sticks or sheathed 
cutlasses. 

A band, which rushed out from Murray’s Bar¬ 
racks in Brattle street, armed with elubs, cutlasses, 
and bayonet^ provoked resistance, and an affray 
ensued. Ensign Maul, at the ^te of the barrack- 
yard, cried to the soldiers, Turn out and I will 
stand by you; kill them; stick them; knock them 
down ; rtm your bayonetn through themand one 
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soldier after another levelled a firelock, and threat¬ 
ened to ‘‘make a lane” through the crowd. Just 
before nine, as an officer crossed King street, now 
State street, a barbePs lad cried after him, “ There 
goes a mean fellow who hath not paid my master 
for dressing his hairon which the seritinel sta¬ 
tioned at Sie westerly end of the Custom-house, on 
the corner of King street and Exchange lane, left 
his post, and with his musket gave the boy a stroke 
on the head, which made him stagger, and ci*y for 
pain. 

The street soon became clear, and nobody trou¬ 
bled the sentry, when a party of soldiers issued vio¬ 
lently from the main guard, their aims glittering in 
the moonlight, and passed on hallooiiig, “ Where 
are they ? where are they ? let them come.” Pre¬ 
sently twelve or fifteen more, uttering the same 
cries, rushed from the south into King street, and so 
by way of Cornhill, towards Murray’s Barracks. 
“ Pray, soldiers, spare my life,” cried a boy of 
twelve, whom they met; “ No, no; I’ll kill you all,” 
answered one of them, and knocked liim down with 
his cutlass. They abused and insulted several per¬ 
sons at their doors, and others in the street, “ run¬ 
ning about like madmen in a fury,” crying “ Fire,” 
which seemed their watchword, and “ Where are 
tliey ? knock them down.” Their outrageous beha¬ 
vior occasioned the ringing of the bell at the head 
of King street. 

The citizens, whom the alarm set in motion, came 
out with canes and clubs; and partly by the inter¬ 
ference of well disposed officers, partly by the 
courage of Crispus Attucks, a mulatto, and some 
others, tlie fray at tlie barracks was soon over. Of 
the citizens, the prudent shouted “ Homo, Home 
others, it was said, called out, “Huzza for the main 
guard; there is the nest;” hut the main guard was 
not molested the whole evening, 

A body of soldiers came up Royal Exchange 
lane, crying “ Where are the cowards?” and brand¬ 
ishing their arms, passed through King street. 
From ten to twenty boys came after them, asking, 
“ Where are they, where are they ?” “ There is 
the soldier who knocked me down,” said the bai*- 
ber’s boy, and they began pushing one another 
towards the sentinel. He primed and loaded his 
musket. “ The lobster is going to fire,” cried a boy. 
Waving his piece about, the sentinel pulled the trig¬ 
ger. “ If you fire you must die for it,” said Henry 
Knox, who was passing by. “ I don’t care,” replied 
the sentry; “ damn them, if they touch me ITl fire.” 
“ Fire and be damned,” shouted the hoys, for they 
were pereuaded he could not do it without leave 
fi'om a civil officer; and a young fellow spoke out, 
“We will knock him down for snappingwhile they 
whistled through their fingers and huzzaed. “ btaiid 
off,” said the sentry, and shouted aloud, “ Turn out, 
main guard.” “ They are killing the sentinel,” re¬ 
ported a servant from the Custom-house, imnning to 
the main guard. “ Turn out; why don’t you turn 
out ?” cried Preston, who was Captain of the day, 

. to the guard. “ He appeared in a great flutter of spi¬ 
rits,” and “ spoke to them roughly.” A party of 
six, two of whom, Kilroi and Montgomery, had been 
worsted at the Ropewalk, formed with a corporal in 
front, and Preston following. With bayonets fixed, 
they haughtily “ rushed through the people,” upon 
the trot, cursing them, and pushing them as they 
went along. They found about ten persons round the 
sentry, wmle about fifty or sixty came down with 
them. “ For God’s sake,” said Knox, holding Pres¬ 
ton by the coat, “ take your men back again; if 
they fire, your life must answer for the conse¬ 
quences.” “I know what 1 am about,” said he, 
hastily, and much agitated. None pressed on them 


or provoked them, till they began loading, when a 
party of about twelve in number, with sticks in 
their hands, moved from the middle of the street, 
where they had been standing, gave three cheers, 
and passed along tlie front of the soldiers, whose 
muskets some of them struck as they went by. 
“ You are cowardly rascals,” said they, “ for bring¬ 
ing arms against naked men“ lay aside your guns, 
and we are ready for you.” “ Are the soldiers 
loaded ?” inquired Palmes of Preston “ Yes,” he 
answered, “with powder and ball.” “Are they 
going to fire upon the inhabitants ?” asked Tlieodorc 
Bliss. “ They cannot, without my orders,” replied 
Preston; while the “ town-born” culled out, “ Come 
on, you rascals, you bloody backs, you lobster 
scoundrels, fire if you dare; wc know you dare 
not.” Just then Montgomeiy received a blow from 
a stick thrown, which hit his musket; and the woid 
“Fire” being given, he stopped a little on one side, 
and shot Attucks, who at the time wiiH quietly lean¬ 
ing on a long stick. The people immediately began 
to move off. “ Don’t fire,” said Langford, the watch¬ 
man, to Kilroi, looking him full in the face, but yet 
he did so, and Samuel Gray, who was standing next 
Langford with his hands in his bosom, fell lifeless. 
The rest filed slowly and in succession on the peo¬ 
ple, who were dispemiig. One aimed deliberately 
at a boy, who was running lor safety. Montgomery 
then pushed at Palmes to stab him ; on which tlie 
latter knocked his gun out of his hand, and level¬ 
ling a blow at him, hit Preston. Three persona 
were killed, among them Attucks the mulatto , eight 
were wounded, two of them mortally. 01 nil the 
eleven, not more than one had had any share in tho 
disturbance. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that, when tlio 
men returned to take up tho dead, they prepared to 
fire again, but wore ehcckod by J’restou, while th<i 
Twenty-ninth regiment app<*ared under arms in 
King street, as if bent on a further massacro, “ This 
is our time,” cried soldiers of the Fourteenth ; and 
dogs were never soon more greedy for their '|>rey. 

The bolls rung in all the churehes; the town 
drums boat. “ To arms, to arms,” was the cry. And 
now was to be tested the true character of Bost-on. 
All its sons eame forth, excited almost to ma<lm‘ws: 
many were absolutely distracted by the sight of the 
dead bodies, and of tiic blood, which ran plentifully 
in tlie street, and v as imprinleil in all directioiiH by 
the foot-tracks on the snow. “ Our hearts,” says 
WaiTon, “boat to aims; ulmosi resolved by one 
stroke to avenge tlie death of our slaughtered bnMh- 
ren.” But they stood scil-poBsessed and irrchistible, 
demanding justice, according to tho law. “ Hid you 
not know that you should not have fij’od without 
the order of a civil magistrate?” asked lliitcliinson, 
on meeting Preston. “ I did it,” answered Preston, 
“ to save my men.” 

The people would not be pacified till the rogimont 
was confined to the guard-room and th<^ barrai^ks; 
and Hutchinson himself gave assurauces that instant 
inquiries should ho made by the county magistrates. 
The body of them then retired, leaving aliout one 
hundred persons to keep watch on the examination, 
which lasted till three hours after midniglit. A 
warrant was issued against Preston, who surreu- 
dered himself to the Sheriff; ami the soldii‘m who 
composed tho party were delivered up ami com¬ 
mitted to prison. 

STimV OF THB INFINTTI!]—FnOM THIS NKW YORK: IUHTOUIOAL 
SOUIBTY ADnKIflSB. ItiTA 

Tlie moment wo enter upon an enlarged eori- 
Bideratiou of existence, we may os well believe in 
beings that are higher than ourselves, a« in those 
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that arc lower; nor is it absurd to inquire wbetbor 
there is a plurality of worlds. Induction warrants 
the opinion, that the planets and the stars are 
tenanted, or are to be tenanted, by inhabitants en¬ 
dowed with reason; for though man is but a new 
comer upon earth, the lower animals had appeared 
through unnumbered ages, like a long twilight 
before the day. Some indeed tremulously inquire, 
liow it may be in those distant spheres with regard 
to redemption ? But the scruple is uncalled for. 
Since the Mediator is from the beginning, he exists 
for all intelligent creatures not less than for all 
time. It is very narrow and contradictory to con¬ 
fine his office to the planet on which we dwell. In 
other worlds the facts of history may be, or rather, 
by all the laws of induction, will be different; but 
the e'ssontial relations of the finite to the infinite are, 
and must be, invariable. It is not more certain 
that the pOAver of gravity extends through the 
visible universe, than that throughout all time and 
all S[)ace, there is but one mediation between God 
and created reason. 

But leaving aside the question, how far rational 
life extends, it is certain that oii earth the capacity 
of coming into connexion with the infinite is the 
distinguishing mark of our kind, and proves it to be 
one. Here, too, is our solace for the indisputable 
fact, that humanity, in its upAvard course, passes 
through the shadows of death, and over the relics 
of decay. Its march is strowu with the ruins of 
formative efforts, that were never crowned with 
success. How often does the just man sufl’er, and 
sometimes suifer most for his brightest virtues I 
How often do noblest sacrifices to regenerate a 
nation seem to have been offered in vain I How 
often is the champion of liberty struck down in the 
battle, and the symbol which he uplifted, trampled 
under foot I But what is the life of an individual 
to that of his country ? Of a state, or a nation, at 
a given moment, to that of the race? The just 
man Avoiild cease to be just, if he were not AvilUng 
to perish for his kind. The scoria that fly from the 
iron at the stroke of the artisan, show Iioav busily 
ho plies liis tusk, the clay Avliicli is rejected from 
the potter’s Avheol, proves the progress of his Avork; 
The chips of marble that are throAvn off by the 
chisel of the sculptor, leave the miracle of beauty 
to grow under his hand. Nothing is lost. I leave 
to others the <]|^uestiouing of Infinite uower, why the 
parts are distributed as they are, ana not otherwise. 
Humanity moves on, attended by its glorious com¬ 
pany of martyi*s. It is our consolation, that thoir 
sorroAVS and persecution and death are encountered 
in the common cause, and not in vain. 


ROBERT GRBEirnOW, 

Robert Gbeeniiow was born, in tho year 1800, at 
Richinoudj Virginia, Ho ■was tho son of Robert 
Greonhow, one of the loading citizens of tho 
jdaco, who had at one time filled the ofiico of 
mayor. Groouhow’s mother perished in tho con¬ 
flagration of ilio Richmond theatre, and ho liim- 
self narrowly escaped destruction in tho sanio 
calamity. At tho ago of fifteen he removed to 
Kow York for tho puri)Oso of completing his edu¬ 
cation. Ho hei*o booanio a student in the ofiSco 
of Brs. Hosaok and Eranois, and attended lectures 
at the Oolloge of Physicians and Surgeons, where 
he took his degroo in 1821, having in the meantime 
mixed freely in the best society of the city, and 
gained uni versfd respect by the extent of hisaoquire- 
ments and the activity of his mind. He early de¬ 
veloped the powers of an nnusually retentive me¬ 


mory, said to have been surpassed in the present 
generation only by that of the historian Niebulir, a 
faculty that proved of the greatest service to Mm 
through life. After leaving college he visited 
Euroiie, where he became intimately acquainted 
witli Lord Byron, and other distinguished men. 
After his return he delivered a course of lectures 
on chemistry before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New York. 

In consequence of commercial disa'^ters which 
at this period impaired his father’s fortune, Green- 
how was forced to rely on his own exertions for 
support. By the influence of his old friend, Gene¬ 
ral Morgan Lewis, he obtained, in 1828, tlie 
appointment of translator to the Department of 
State at "Washington. 

In 1837 he prepared, by order of Congress, a 
Report upon tlie Discovery of the North-West 
coast of North America. The researches which 
lie had previously made into the early history of 
Oregon and Oaliibrnia wore of essential service to 
himself and the country in tliis undertaking, as 
they contributed gi'catly to establish the claims of 
the United States secured by the Ashburton 
negotiations. Tho report Avas afterwards enlarged 
by the author, and published with the title of 
Histonj of Oregon and California^ which at once 
took the rank it has since maintained of a tho- 
I’ouglily reliable authority on tho subject. 

Ill December, 1848, Mr. Greenbo w read a paper 
before the New York Historical Society, involv¬ 
ing curious speculation and research, on the pro¬ 
babilities of the illustrious Archbishop Fenelon 
having passed some of the years of his youth as a 
missionary among the Iroiiuois or Five Nations in 
the western part of the state.* In a previous 
communication to the Society, dated Wasliington 
City, November 10, 1844, ho recommends the 
preparation of a Memoir on the Discovery of the 
Atlantic Coasts of the United States, calling atten¬ 
tion to tho absence of popular information on the 
first discovery of Chesapeake Bay. 

In 1860 Dr. Groenhow, on his way to California, 
passed four months in the City of Mexico, engaged 
in a minute examination of its monuments and 
archives. After liis arrival in California he was 
appointed, in 1853, Associate Law Agent to the 
Uni tod States Land Commission for the determi¬ 
nation of California claims, holding its sessions in 
San Francisco, Ilis intimate acquaintance with 
tho Spanish language and the technicalities of 
Me.xican law, were of the greatest service in 
facilitating the public business. On the resigna¬ 
tion of the land agent he made an application for 
tho vacant office, which proved nnsuocessful. 
After tho apiiointmoiit of tho new incumbent, ho 
resigned his post, to tho great regret of all oon- 
iicctod with the Oommissiori. 

Ho died in tho spring of the following year, in 
consequoiioe of tho fracturo of his tliigh, occa¬ 
sioned by falling, during a dark Tiight, into a deep 
excavation opened in one of the streets of San 
Francisco. 

S. Q, GOOPBIOH. 

Samtiel Gniswonn Goodrioh, under his assumed 
name of Peter Parley, ranks among the best 


♦StipplomoBt to Prooeoilings of N, T. Hist. Soc., 184S, 
pp. 
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known of our authors. He was horn at Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut, August 19, 1793, and com¬ 
menced life as a publisher in Hartford. In 1824 
he visited Europe, and on his return established 
himself as a publisher in Boston, where he com¬ 
menced an original annual, The Tohen^ which ho 
edited for a number of years, the contributions 
and illustrations being the products of American 
authors and artists; Mr. Goodrich himself fur¬ 
nishing several poems, tales, and sketches to the 
successive volumes, and rendering a further ser¬ 
vice to the public hy his encouragement of young 
and unknown authors, among whom is to be 
mentioned Hatlianiel Hawthorne, the finest of 
whose “ Twice-told Tales” were first told in The 
Token, and, strange to say, without attracting any 
considerable attention. The famous Peter Parley 
series was commenced about the same time; Mr. 
Goodrich turning to good account in his little 
square volumes his recent travels in Euro])e, and 
his tact in hook arrangement and illustration. 
The Geography was an especial favorite, and it is 
probable that the primary fact of that science is 
settled in the minds of some millions of school¬ 
boys past and present, in indissoluble connexion 
with the couplet by which it was first trans¬ 
mitted thereto, 

The world is round, and like a ball 

Seems swinging in the air. 


Peter Parley series into France, under his own 
supervision. 

A simple enumeration of the various publica¬ 
tions* of this gentleman under his own name, and 
that of his friend of the knee-breeches and stout 
cane, is the most significant comment whicli can 
be pi’esented on a career of remarkable litex'ary 
activity, 

GOOD NIGHT. 

The sun has sunk behind the lulls, 

The shadows o’er the landscape creep; 

A drowsy sound the woodland nils, 

And nature folds her arms to sleep; 

Good night—good niglih 

The chattering jay has ceased his din— 

The noisy robin sings no more— 

The crow, nis mountain haunt within, 

Dreams ’mid the forc-st’s surly roar: 

Good night—good night. 

The sunlit cloud floats dim and pale; 

The dew is falling soft and still ; 

The mist hangs trembling o’er tlie vale, 

And silence broods o’er yonder mill : 

Good night—good uigUt. 

The rose, so ruddy in the light, 

Bends on its stem all rayless now, 

And by its side the lily while, 

A sister shadow, seems to bow : 

Good night—good night. 



Mr. Goodrich has, however, higher if not broader 
claims to poetic reputation, than are furnished by 
the little production we have cited. He has 
found time, amid his constant labor as a compiler, 
to assert his claims as an oiiginal author by the 
publication, in 1837, of 77i>e Otifeast^ and Other 
JPoems ; in 1841, of a selection from his contribu¬ 
tions in prose and poetry to The Token and va¬ 
rious maga;iiries, with the tille, Slcetchm from a 
Stude/U'ti Windino ; and in 1861, by an elegantly 
illustrated edition of Ids Foem^ including Tlie 
Outcast. In 1838, Mr. Goodrich imblishcd Fire- 
eide Education^ hy the author of Peter Parley^a 
Tale.% a volume of judicious counsel to parents 
on that important topic, presented in a popular 
and attractive manner. 

Mr. Goodrich is at present United States Con¬ 
sul at Paris, whore ho has made arrangements 
for the translation and introduction of his 


* We present the titles of these writlncs as wo find them in 
Mr. Eoorbacli’s carefully propuicd Bibliotlii'ca Anu'iicaria 

Ancient llistoiy, 12nio., Anecdoteb of the Anitnal KiiifrUttm, 
lOmo ; Book of Govonmient and Laws; Book of BltoiuLux*, 
Ancient and Modern , Entorpiiso, Industry, and Art of Mnn, 
16mo.; Fiiesido Education, 12in<). ; Glance at riiUosophy, 
Mental, Moral, and Social, lOmo. ; llistory of American In¬ 
dians, 16mo.; History of All iJJations on a New and Improved 
Plan, 1800 pp. wnall 4to.; D>hl» and Shadows of Ajn(‘i4c)ui 
History; Lifrhtsaiid Shadows ofAfilcan History; Lights and 
Shadows of Asiatic llistoiy ; Liahts and Hhadows of JCuropeaii 
History; Lives ofBonofiictors, lucUidinp; Ihitiiots. Inventors, 
Discoverers, &c. 16mo.; lAvoa of ColobruUd Women, lOmo,; 
Lives of Eccoii tide and Woiulerful Porsoiis; Lives of Eamous 
Men of Modern Tunes; Lives of Famouft Men of Ancient 
Times; Lives of Famous American Indians, lOmo.; Lives of 
tiignois of Deolntation of ludopendenco; Mminerstmd C'u&toms 
of All Nations, lOmo,; xVlanners, Customs, and Antiquities of 
American Indians; Modern llistory, 12nu>.; National C3oo- 
giaphy, 4to.; Pictorial History of England, Franco, Grooco, 
Romo, and the United Htatos, 12nio.; Pictoiial (loogrnnhy of 
the World, 8vo.; Pictorial Natural History, 12ni«.; Poems, 
iSiuo.; School Itoadoi, First, IBxiio.; School Lender, Sooond, 
iSmo.; School lieadtT, Third, Idnio.; School lioador, X^’ourth, 
12mo.; School Header, Fifth, 12iiio.; South Aineiica aiul 
West Indies; Sow Well, Heap Well; Sketches from a Stu¬ 
dent’s Window; Univorsnl Geography; Wonders of Geology, 
lOmo.; The World and Its Iiihabltunts. 

Parley's Arithmetic; Afilea; America; Anecdotes; Asia; 
Alexander Selkirk; Bible DicUonaiy; Bible Gazetteer; Hlblo 
Stones; Book of the United States; Book of Books, a 
Selection from I^arley’s Magazine; Consul's Daughter; 
Captive of Nootka; Columbus; Common School His¬ 
tory; Dick Boldhero, 18mo.; Euiope ; Every-Day Ihiok; 
Fables; Farewell; First Book of History, West<»rn Ileml- 
sphore; First Book of Reading and Spelling, IHrno.; Fairy 
Tales; Flower Basket; Franklin; Gift, ICmo.; Googiaphy 
for Beginners; Garden or; Greece; llistory of (he VVorld; 
History of North America ; Humorist's Talcs; Home in the 
Soa,lSwio.; Ilhistratlons of Astrononiy; lllustrathins of Com¬ 
merce ; Illuistrallons of History and Goograpiiy ; Illustratlon.s 
of the Animal Kingdom ; Illustrations or the vegetable King¬ 
dom ; Islands; Mines of DiiTorent Countries; Moral Tales; 
Make the Best of It; Magiizinc ; MlscellunicH; New <ie<H 
graphy for Beginners; New York; IMcture Book; JMetiiro 
Books, twelve kinds: Present; Rose Bud; Rome ; Itlghi is 
Might, ISmo.; Second Book of History, FJjistcrn IIemlsph<»re; 
Story of Captain Riley: Story of La I’erouse; Bblr); Hi‘a; 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; Snort Stories ; Short Stories lor Long 
Nights; Talcs of Adventure; Tales for the Times; Tales or 
Sea and Land, 18mo.: Tale of the Ri^voIuCloii; Thin! Book of 
History, Ancient History; Throe Montiis on tljc Boa; Truth- 
Finder, or Inquisitive dacks Iflmo.; TTnivorsal History; Wit 
Bought jWhttt to Do, and Howto T)o It; Winter Evening 
Tales; Washington; Wonders of South Amcriea; Youjij^ 
America, or Book of Govenuuent. 
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The bat may wheel on silent wing— 

The fox his guilty vigils keep— 

The boding owl his dirges sing; 

But love and innocence will sleep: 

Good night—good night! 

THE TBAOHER’S LESSOX 

I saw a child some four years old, 

Along a meadow stray ; 

Alone she went—unchecked—untold— 

Her home not far away. 

She gazed around on earth and sky— 

ISTow paused, and now proceeded; 

Hill, valley, wood,—she passed them by 
Unmarked, perchance unheeded. 

And now gay groups of roses bright, 

In circling thickets bound her— 

Yet on she went with footsteps light, 

Still gazing all around her. 

And now she paused, and now she stooped, 
And plucked a little flower— 

A simple daisy ’twas, that drooped 
Within a rosy bower. 

The child did kiss the little gem, 

And to her bosom pressed it; 

And there she placed the fmgde stem, 

And with soft words caressed it, 

I love to read a lesson time. 

From nature’s open book— 

And oft I learn a lesson new, 

From childhood’s careless look. 

Cliildren are simple—^loving—^truo; 

’Tis Heaven that made them so ; 

And would you tooch them—be so too— 

And stoop to what they know. 

Begin with simple lessons—things 
On whicli they love to look : 

Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings— 
These are God’s spelling-book. 

And children know His A, B, C, 

As bees where flowers are set; 

Would’st thou a skilful teacher be ?— 

Learn, then, this alphabet. 

From loaf to leaf, from page to page, 

Guido thou thy pupil’s look, 

And when ho says, with aspect sage, 

“ Who made this wondrous book 

Point thou with reverent gaze to heaven, 

And kneel in earnest prayer, 

That lessons thou hast humbly given, 

May lead thy pupil there. 

GEOEGE HILL. 

Gkoegts Hill was born at Guilford, Conncicticut, 
in 1796. lie complotocl his collegiate studies with 
high honor at Yale in 1816 ; was then ctnployed 
in one of the public offices at Washington, and 
entered the N'avy in I82T as a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics. In this capacity^ ho made a cirnise in the 
Moditorrauoan, whore his of Athena^ and 

several other poems suggested by its dfissic loca¬ 
lities, were written. On his return, lie was ap¬ 
pointed librarian of the Dopartinenfc of State at 
Wasliington. After his resignation of this situa¬ 
tion, he was appointed TTnited States Consul for 
the southern portion of Asia Minor, a ]>osition lie 
was also obliged to decline after a brief trial, in 
consequence of ill-health. Ecturning to "VTashing- 


ton, he became a clerk in one of the Depart¬ 
ments.* 

Mr. Hill published, anonymously, The Ruins 
of Athens, with a few short poems, in 1831. 
These were reprinted, with a few others, in an 
edition bearing bis name in 1839.* 

TAe Bwim of Athem is a poem occupied with 
description and retiection, suggested to the author 
on a visit to the city, while yet under the sway 
of the Turks. It contains forty-one Spenserian 
stanzas, and is written in a subdued and care¬ 
ful manner. Titania^s Banquet is a successful 
imitation of the Masques of the Elizabethan 
era, but the subject was, for obvious reasons, 
an injudicious choice for the author. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied by a few 
lyrical pieces, suggested by themes of domestic or 
national interest; several sonnets and imitations 
of the manner of Swift, Prior, Burns, Herrick, and 
others—a favorite exercise with tlie writers of the 
last century which we do not often meet Avith in 
the poets of the present day. 

MEDITATION AT ATHENS—PEOM THE RUINS 03? ATHENS. 

Approach! but not thou favored one, thou light 
And sportive insect, basking in the ray 
Of youth and pleasure, heedless of the night. 
Dreamer I the shapes that in thy pathway play, 
Thy morning pathway, elsewhere chase 1 away! 
Come not, till like the fading Aveeds that twine 
Yon time-worn capital, the thoughts, that prey 
On hopes of high hut baffled aim, decline. 

And weary of the race the goal unwon resign. 

Is thy hearth desolate, or trod by foot 
Whose unfamiliar steps recall no sound 
Of such, as, in thine early days, to greet 
Thy coming, hastened? arc the ties that bound 
Thy heart’s hopes severed? hast thou soon tho 
ground 

Close o’er her, thy young love? and felt, for thee 
That earth contains no other ? look around! 

Here thou inay’st find comp.anions:—hither flee! 
Where Ruin dwells, and men, nay, gods have ceased 
to be! 

Wall, tower, and temple crushed and heaped in one 
Wide tomb, that echoes to the Tartar’s cry 
And dmn lieard rolling from the Parthenon, 

The Avild winds sweepiiig through it, owl’s grey 

Gleaming among its ruins, and the sigh 
Of the long gi*3iss that unmolested waves, 

Tlie race Avhose proud old monuments are by 
To mock, but not t o shame them, recreants, slaves, 
The very atones should arm heaped on heroic graves I 

Here lot mo pause, and blend me with the thirigs 
That were,—the shadowy world, that lives no 
more 

But in the heart’s cherisbed imaginings,— 

The mighty and the beautiful of yore. 

It may not be : the mount, the plain, tho sliore, 
Wliisper no living murmur, voice nor tread, 

But the loAv rustling of tho leaves and roar 
Of tlie dull ceaseless surf, and the stars shed 
Their light upon tho flower whose beauty mocks the 
dead. 

Tlie Mom is up, with cold and dewy eye 
Peeps, like a vestal from her cloister, forth. 


* Evetesrs Poets of Oonneotient, p. 2< T. 

+ The Enins of Athens: Tltanla s Banr[net, a Mask, 
other pooms. By G. HUI. Boston: 1889. 8vo. pp. ICO. 
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In blushing brightness; the grey peats on high 
Lift her ola altars in the clear blue north; 

The clouds ascend, on light winds borne, that come 
Laden with fragrance; and from each liigh-place, 
Where every god in tmm has found a home, 
Nature sends up her incense, and her face 
Unveils to Him whose shrine and dwelling are all 
space. 

Morn hushed as midnight! save perchance is heard 
At times the hum of insect, or the grass 
That sighs, or rustles by the lizard stirred: 

And still we pause; and may, where empire was 
And ruin is, no stone unheeded pass,— 

No rude Memorial, that seems to wear 
Vestige of that whose glory, as a glass 
Shattered but still resplendent, lives,—and share 
The spirit of the spot, the “dream of tilings that 
were.” 

Land of the free, of battle and the Muse ! 

It grieves me that my first farewell to thee 
Should be my last: that, nurtured by the dews 
Of thy pure fount, some blossoms from the tree. 
Where many a lyre of ancient minstrelsy 
Now silent haag'^^, I plucked, but failed to rear, 
As’t is, a chance-bornc pilgrim of the sen, 

I lay them on thy broken altar here, 

A passing worshipper, but humble and sincere. 

lihebty. 

There is a spirit working in the world, 

Like to a silent suh tor ran can fire; 

Yet, ever and anon, some Monarch hurled 
Aghast and pale attests its fearful ire. 

The dungeoned Nations now once more respire 
The keen and stirring air of Liberty. 

The struggling Giant wakes, and feels he’s free. 

By Delphi’s fountain-cavc, that ancient Choir 
Resume their song; the Greek asl.oiiislied hears, 

And the old altar of his worship rears, 

Sound on 1 Fair sisters I sound your boldestlyi'c,— 
Peal your old harmonies as from the spheres. 

Unto strange Gods too long we’ve bent the knee, 
The trcmbSng mind, too long and patiently. 

A. B. LONGSTBEET, 

The author of Georgia Scenes^ and a native of 
that state, born at the close of the last century, 
has practised at intervals the somewhat diverse 
ocenpations of law and theministiy of thoMetlio- 
dist Church. He was for several years President 
of Emory College, at Oxford, Georgia. In his 
youth he was an intimate of George McDuffie 
and others, who became leading men of the South, 
and the adventures which he shared with these 
furnish some of the anecdotes of his capital book 
of humor, entitled, Georgia Scenes^ Cluiraefev.^ 
Incidents^ in the First JSalf Gentnry of fha 
R&publie^ ly a Watke Georgian^ which first ap¬ 
peared in a newsj)aper of the state, and sub¬ 
sequently in a volume from the press of tlie 
Hai'p®rs, in New York, in 1840. “ Tliey consist,” 

the author tells us in his preface, of nothing 
more than fanciful oomlin/itions of real incidents 
and characters ; and throwing into those scones, 
which would be otherwise dull and insipid, some 
personal incident or adventure of my owu, real 
or imaginary, as it would best suit my purpose; 
usually real^ but happening at diffierent times and 
under different circumstances from those in which 
they are here represented. I have not always, 
however, taken this liberty. Some of llie scones 
are as literally true as the frailties of memory 


would allow them to be.” In style and subject 
matter they are vivid, humorous descriptions, by 
a good story teller, ^vho employs voice, manner, 
and a familiar knowledge of popular dialogue in 
their narration. They are quaint, hearty sketches 
of a rough life, and the manners of an unsettled 
country—such as are rapidly '[lassing away in nu¬ 
merous districts wffiere they have ijrevailecl, and 
which may at some future and not very distant 
day, be found to exist only in such genial pages 
as Judge Longstreet’s. Besides these collected 
Sketches, the author has been a contributor of 
similar papers, descriptive of local character, to 
the Magnolia, conducted by Mr. Simms, and the 
Orion, another magazine of South Carolina, edited 
by Mr. W. 0. Richards. 


OEOEQIA TIIEATRICS—raOM THE GEORGIA SOEMIR 

If my memory fail me not, the lOtli of Juno, 1809, 
found me, at about 11 o’clock in the foreiiooa, 
ascending a long and gentle slope in what was called 
“ The Dark Corner” of Lincoln. 1 believe it l ook 
its name from the moral darkness which rtiigiu'd 
over that portion of the county at the time of wliich 
I am speaking. If in this ]»oint of view it was but a 
shade darker tlian the rest of the county, it was in- 
coneeivably dark. If any man can name a trick or 
sin which had not ln‘Cn conuuilted at the time of 
which I am speaking, in the very focus of all tlio 
county’s illumination (Lincohiton), ho must hiinwcir 
be the most illvelili^e of the iiicky, and the very 
Judas of sinners, yince that lime, however (all hu¬ 
mor aside), Lincoln has become a living jiroof “ tluit 
light shineth in darkiu'ss.” Could J venture to 
mingle the solemn with tlio hulicroUK, evim for tlni 
purposes of honorable oofitraat, 1 could adduce from 
this county instances of the nu>st imimu'ouH and 
wonderful transitions from vice and folly t.o virtue 
and holiness, which have ever, perhaps, been wit¬ 
nessed since the days of the a)»oBt(»lic ministry. So 
much, lest it should be thought, by some that what 
I am about to relate is cliaracicrisuc of the county 
in which it occurred. 

Whatever may be said of Ibo moral condition 
of the Dark Corner at the time just mentioned 
its natural condition was anything but. dark. It 
smiled in all the clianus of spring; and spring 
borrowed a new charm from its undulating grounds, 
its luxuriant woodlands, its sportive sircains, its 
vocal birds, and its blushing flowei’s. 

Rapt with the enchantment of the season and tlio 
scenery around me, I was slowly rising t.hc slop^j, 
when I was startled by loud, profane, an<l boisterous 
voices, which seemed to proceed from a thi(‘k covert 
of undergrowth about, two hundred yards in the 
advance of me, and about one hundred to the right 
of my road. 

“ You kin, kin you ? ” 

“Yes, I kin, and am able to do it I Boo-oo-oo ! 
Oh, wake snakes, and walk your chalks I Brim¬ 
stone and-fire 1 Don’t fiold me, Nick Stoval I 

The fight’s made up, and l<‘i’8 go at it.. -my 

soxil if I don’t jump down his tliroat, anil gallop 
every chitterling out of him before you can say 
‘quitr” 

“ Now, Nick, don’t hold him 1 Jist lot ihti wihl- 
cat come, and I’ll tamo him. Nod’ll see mo a fair 
fight, won’t you, Ned ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I’ll see you a fair fight, bhist my old 
shoes if I don’t.” 

“ Tliat’s sufficient, as Tom TTaynos said when he 
saw the elephant Now lot him come.” 

Thus they went on, with countless oaths inter* 
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spersed, wliicli I dare not even hint at, and with 
much that I could not distinctly hear. 

In Mercy’s name ! thought I, what baud of ruffians 
has selected this holy season and this heavenly re¬ 
treat for such Panda 3 inouian riots! I quickened rny 
gait, and had come nearly opposite to the thick 
grove whence the noise proceeded, when my eye 
caught indistinctly, and at intervals, through the 
foliage of the dwarf-oaks and hickories which inter¬ 
vened, glimpses of a man or men, who seemed to bo 
in a violent struggle; and I could occasionally catch 
those deep-drawn, emphatic oaths which men in 
conflict utter when they deal blows. I dismounted, 
and hurried to the spot with all speed. I had over¬ 
come about half the space which separated it from 
me, when I saw the combatants come to the ground, 
and, after a short struggle, I saw the uppermost 
one (for I could not see the other) make a heavy 
plunge with both his thumbs, and at the same 
instant I heard a cry in the accent of keenest tor¬ 
ture, “ Enough! My eye’s out!” 

I was so completely horrorstruck, that I stood 
transfixed for a moment to the spot whore the crjf 
met me. The accomplices in tlie hellish deed which 
had been perpetrated had all fled at my approach; 
at least 1 supposed so, for they wore not to be 
seen. 

‘ Now, blast your corn-shucking soul,” said tlie 
victor (a youth about eighteen years old) as he rose 
from tlie ground, come cutt’n your shines ’bout me 
agin, next time I come to the Oourthouse, will you! 
Get your owl-eye in agin if you can!” 

At this moment he saw me for the first time. He 
looked excessively embarrassed, and was moving 
off, when I called to him, in a tone emboldened bj 
the sacredness of my office and the iniquity of his 
crime, “ Come back, you brute! and assist me in 
relieving your fellow-uiortal, whom you have imined 
for ever!” 

My rudeness subdued his erabaiTassmeiit in an in- 
st'irit; and, with a taunting curl of the nose, ho 
replied, “ You needn’t kick before you’re spurr’d. 
There a’nt nobody tliero, nor ha’iit been nother. I 
was jist seoin’ how I could ’a’ font” So saying, he 
bounded to his plough, which stood in the corner 
of the fence about fifty yards beyond the battle 
gronnd. 

And, would you helievo it, gentle reader ! his re¬ 
port was true. All that 1 hud hoard and scon was 
nothing more nor loss tlian a Lincoln relioarsul; in 
which the youth who had just left me liad played 
all the parts of ail the characters of a Courthouse 
figlit. 

I went to the ground from wliich ho had risen, 
and tliero were the prints of his two thumbs, 
plunged up to the balls in the mellow earth, about 
the distance of a man’s eyes apart; and the ground 
around was broken up as if two stags had been en¬ 
gaged upon it, 

BENJAMIN F. FRENOIT. 

Benjamin F. Ficenoii was boni iu Virginia, Juno 
8,1700. After i-cooiviug a classical odiication lie 
oornmenood the study of the law, a pursuit ho 
was obliged to abandon in oonsoquenoo of ill 
health. In 1825, having previously contributed 
a number of essays and poems to various porioclP 
ctils, ho published BiogramMa Am&ricanOf, and 
shortly after Memoin of JSJminent Female Writ- 
ers. In 1830 ho removed to Louisiana, in order 
to enjoy a milder climate. Although actively en¬ 
gaged in phinting and in commoroial pursuits, he 
oolloctod and translated many interesting docu¬ 
ments in the French and Spanish languages relat¬ 


ing to the early history of Louisiana. These he 
published, with selections from the narratives of 
Purchas and others in the English language, in a 
series of five volumes octavo, with the title, Sis- 
torical OoUections of Louisiana^ emhracing many 
rare and valuable Documents relating to the N'a- 
tura\ Givi\ and Political History of that State^ 
compiled with Historical and Biographical Hotes^ 
and an Introduction^ by B F. French. The suc¬ 
cessive volumes appeared in 1846, 1850, 1861, 
1852,1853; and two additional volumes, brining 
the annals of the country down to the period of 
its cession to tlie United States, are nearly ready 
for puldicatiou. Mr. French has also in prepara¬ 
tion two volumes of Historical Annals relating to 
the history of North America, from its discovery 
to the year 1850. He has of late been a resident 
of this city. Before leaving New Orleans be made 
a donation of a large portion of his extensive pri¬ 
vate library to the Fisk Free Library of tiiat city. 

FBANOIS PATRICK KENKIOK, 
AnorTBiSTion of Baltimore, and one of the first 
Latinists of the country, wixs born in Dublin, De¬ 
cember 3,1707. In 1815 he went to Rome, where 
he studied in the College of the Propaganda, and 
was ordained priest in 1821. In the same year 
he removed to Kentucky, and became professor 
in St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown. In 1828 he 
wrote a series of letters, in an ironical vein, to 
the Rev. Dr. Blackburn, President of the Pres¬ 
byterian College, Danville, who liad opposed the 
doctrines of his churoh on the subject of the Eu¬ 
charist, in a number of articles signed Omega, 
entitled Letters of Omikron to Omega, In 1829 
he published four sermons preached in the cathe¬ 
dral at Bardstown. On the sixth of June, Trinity 
Sunday, 1830, lie was consecrated bishop, and 
removed to Philadelphia, as the coadjutor of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Comiell of that diocese, to whose 
office he succeeded in 1842. 

In 1839 and 1840 ho issued a work in the Latin 
language on dogmatic tlieology, in four volumes 
octavo, Theologia Dogmatica., which was followed 
in 1841, ’2, and ’3 by three volumes in the same 
language, entitled Theologia Moralis."^ 

In 1837 ho published a sold os of letters address¬ 
ed to the Rt. Rov. John H. IIo])kins, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, On the Primacy 
of the Holy See and the Authority of General 
Oouncils^ in rejdy to a work by that prolate. 
These were followed by a work on the Primacy, 
published in 1845, of which the letters wo have 
just montionod formed a large portion. A Ger¬ 
man translation of this work ai)poared in 1852. 
In 1841 Bishop Konrick published a duodecimo 
volume on Justification.^ and in 1843 a treatise of 
similar size on Baptism, In 1849 he jiublished a 
Translation of the Four Gospels., consisting of a 
revision of the R1 lomish version, with critical notes, 
and in 1851 a similar translation of the remain¬ 
ing portion of the Now Testament He removed 
in the same year to Baltimore on his appointment 
as arohbitjiop of that see. 

Dr, Keuriok has recently published a series of 
letters with the title of A Vindication of the Gor 
tholic Ohmeh^ designed as a reply to Bishop 

* 8yo. PMIa t pp. 288. 
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Hopkins’s “ ‘ End of Controversy’ Controverted,” 
or “ Eefutation of Milner’s ‘ End of Controversy.’ ” 
He has also prepared Gomilid Pro'oinGialia^ 
Bcdtimori Tiabita, Ah anno 1829 usq^ue ad an- 
nutii 1849. BaltimoH: 1851. 

CHARLES PETTIT M'lLYAINE. 

Oeaeles Pettit M’Ilvaine was born at Burling¬ 
ton, New Jersey, near the close of the last cen¬ 
tury. After being graduated at Princeton in 
1816, he studied theology under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Wharton, of Burlington. 
He was ordained and settled at Georgetown, D. C. 
While in this place he became acquainted with 
the Hon. John 0. Calhoun, at whoso instigation 
he received, and was induced to accept the chap¬ 
laincy at West Point, where he passed several 
years, until he received a call to the rectorship 
of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn. 

In the winter of 18J1-32 Dr. M’Hvaine de¬ 
livered a sexies of lectures as a part of the course 
of instruction of the University of the City of 
New York, which had then just commenced 
operations. In these lectures, which were col¬ 
lected and published in 1832,* the writer confines 
himself to the liistorical branch of his subject, 
the chief topics dwelt upon being the authenticity 
of the New Testament, the credibility of the 
Gospel history, its divine autlun-ity as attested by 
miracles and prophecy, and the argument in favor 
of the truth of the Christian faith, to be drawn 
from its px-opagation and the fruits it has borne. 
In 1832 Dr. M’llvaine was consecrated Bishop of 
Ohio, where lie has since remained, his residence, 
wlieu not occupied in the visitation of his diocese, 
being at Oiiicinnati. 

Bishop M’llvaino is the author of several ad¬ 
dresses and other productions condemnatory of 
the doctrines commonly known as those of the 
“ Oxford Tracts,” and has recently, at the request 
of the Convention of his diocese, published a 
volume of scrnioiifa.t 

STEPHEN H.TYNG. 

Stephen’ Higginson Tyng, one of the most ener¬ 
getic and popular proachex*s of the day, was born 
at Newburypox't, Massachusetts, March 1, 1800, 
His father, the Hon. Dudley Atkins Tyng, an 
enxinent lawyer of that state, married a daughter 
of the Hon. Stephen Higginsoii, of Boston, a 
member of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States. He was’ gra¬ 
duated at Harvard at tlie early age of seventeen. 
He at fix’st engaged in mercantile piix-suits, but 
after a short period commenced the study of 
tlieology, was ox'dained deacon in 1821 by Bishop 
Griswold, and took charge in the same year of 
St. George’s Church, Georgetown, D. 0. In 1823 
ho removed to Queen Ann’s Parish, Prince George 
County, Maryland, and in 1829 became rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, a charge lie 
resigned in 1833, when he was invited to the 
Olmrch of the Epiphany in the same city. In 


♦ Tlitt Evidoncoa of Christianity in thoir oxtornal division, 
exhibited in a oourso of lectures deliveiod In Clinton Hall, in 
the winter of lSJJl-62, under the appointment of the Univer¬ 
sity of the City of Now York. By 0. P. M’livalne, D.X). 
G. and 0. and II. Carvillo. I&S2. 

t The Truth and tUo Life: Twenty-two Sermons by the Rt. 
Rev. 0. P. M’nvaino. Carters. 18t5. 8vo. pp, 508. 


1846 he removed to New York, in acceptance of 
a caU to the rectorship of St. George’s Church, a 
position which lie still x-etaiiis. Since his incum¬ 
bency the congregation have romovotl from the 
venerable edifice in Beokman street, long identi¬ 
fied with the labors of the late highly rcspc(*ted 
Dr. James Miliioi’, which has again become one 
of the chapels of Trinity parish, to one of the 
largest and most costly edifices devoted to publio 
worship in the city. The activity of the parish 
is in px’oportion to its wealth and numbers—a mis- 
sionai-y whose field of action is among the poor 
of the neighborhood, and a Sunday school of over 
one thousand scholars, forming a poi'tion of its 
parochial system. These results are duo in a 
great measure to the activity of the rector, who 
is also a px’ominent member of many of the re¬ 
ligious societies of the countiy, and an oarne.st 
advocate of the temperance and other social move¬ 
ments of the day.* 

- Dr. Tyng lias long maintained a high reputa¬ 
tion as a XEilpit orator. Ilis stylo of writing is 
energetic and direct. His readiness and Jelicity 
as an extempore speaker on anniver.'sary and other 
occasions ai’e also I’cmai’kable. Ilis chief iiubli- 
cations are bis Lecturer on the Law and the Goa- 
fol; The Brael of God; Christ is All; Okru- 
tian Titles^ an enumeration of the apjiellations 
aT)plied to believers in the Scriptures, with uj)- 
propriate comments. He has also publislied Be- 
collections in Euro-pe^ drawux from iiersonal oIh 
soxwations during a brief tour abx’oad. Dr. Tyi^^? 
has recently becoino associated in llio editorsldj) 
of the Pi’otestant Clmri linniix of this city. 

ALEXANDER YOtlNO, 

One of the most useful and iicconqdished hi.slo- 
I'ical scholars of New England, was born in 
Boston, September 22, 18U0. After a careful 
pi’cliiiiinary training at Ibc Latin School, bo 
cntei’od Harvard College, where bo completed bis 
course in 1820. He next became an assistant 
teacher in tlie school iix which his own education 
had been obtained, under the same principal, 
Benjamin A. Gould. After a slioi't period of 
soi-vico he returned to Gamhriclgo to devote liim- 
self to preparation for the minLstr 3 \ Iinmc^diately 
after liis ordination he became, in 1824, pastor of 
the New South Church, one of the loading Unita- 
I’ian congi’egation.s of Boston, a jiosition be filled 
with great success for the long period of twenty- 
nine years—the connexion closing only witli life. 

In 1839 he commenced his edib »rial labors by tbe 
preparation of a scries, the Library of tbe Obi 
English Pi'ose Writers, in nine volumes. It was 
the first attempt in the United Stat.es to emnlute 
the example of tbe be.st hcIk dal's of tbe day iii 
England in the revival of the trcaHnr(‘H of the 
Elizabeth an literature, and did much to extend a 
knowledge of wi'itei's like Owen EelUhnm, Stdden, 
Fuller, Izaak Walton, and Latimer, among giUieral 
readers. 

In 1841 Dr, Young publislnkl The Ghroivlelm 
oftheBilgri/in Fathers of the Colony ofPlyvwnt/i^ 


* In Novombar, 1^52, Dr. Tynp (U^Hvorod an oration at IJio 
coutennlal annlvcrwiry of tUv' lull iat ion of W&Rhtugton as a 
niombor of tho Andont and llonorablo Frutomity of Fi’oo 
and Accepted Maaonn, in wUicli, aft(*r iwusHln^f Mworal pointH of 
his character i]i review, Uo clobcd with a bpociol tribute to his 
religious profesHiou. 
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from 1602 to 1625; now first collected from 
Original Becorde and Contemporaneous Dociv- 
ments. This avus succeeded, in 1846, by The 
Chronicle of the First Flaniers of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay^ from 1623 to 1636 ; now first 
collected from Original Becords and Contempo¬ 
raneous Manuscripts, and Illustraied with Motes, 

SAMUEL SEABUEY. 

Samuel Seabuet, the son of the Rev. Charles 
Seahury, and grandson of Bishop Seabury, was 
born in the year 1801. He entered at an early 
age on the preparation for a mercantile career, 
but his taste for study, although little fostered 
by educational advantages, disinclinod him for 
business pursuits. By great diligence and eco¬ 
nomy he fitted himself for the duties of a 
schoolmaster, and while thus occupied devoting 
liis leisure horn’s to hard study, gradually, by his 
unaided efforts, made himself a learned man. In 
acknowledgment of those exertions, the oonipli- 
Tuontary degi’oo of A.M. was conferred upon him 
by Columbia College. 

Having completed a course of theologvnl stndjt 
he was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart, April 
12, 1826, and Priest, July 7, 1828. He com¬ 
menced his ministerial labors as a missionary at 
Huntington and Oyster Bay, Long Island, and was 
afterwards transferred to Hallet’s Cove, now 
Astoria. In 1830 he bemnio Professor of Lan¬ 
guages in the Flushing Institute, afterwards St. 
Paul’s College, where ho remained until he re¬ 
moved to Hew York in 1834, to take charge of 
the Churchman, a weekly religious newspaper. 
He conducted this journal with groat energy and 
ability until 1849, when, in consequence of his en¬ 
grossing i>aroohial duties as rector of the Ciiurch 
of the Annunciation, a parish founded by him in 
1838, ho resigned his position as editor, and has 
since devoted himself entirely to ministerial 
labors. 

Dr. Soabury is the author of The Continuity 
of the Church of England in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury f a work designed to show “ that the Oliiiroh 
of England, in renouncing the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Konio, and reforming itself from the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, underwent no 
organic change, hut retained the ministry, faith, 
and sacraments of Christ, and fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions nece^stiry to their transmission.” The work 
consists of two discoui*sos delivered by the author, 
to whicli ho has added an appendix of lar greater 
length, enforcing the positions of his connected 
argument. Dr. Seabury has published other dis¬ 
courses, and his articles, if collectod fnmi the 
Churchman and elsewhere, would occupy several 
volumes. 


jora 0. onouLEs. 

Tub Rev. John Overton Ohoules, a clergyman of 
the Baptist denomination, was bom in' Bristol, 
England, Fob. 5, 1801. lie came to the United’ 
States in 1824, and for throe years was principal 
of au academy at Rod Hook, on the Hudson, Hew 
York. Ho has since filled several parish relations 


♦ Tho Oontlnalty of tlio Ohnroli of Enpflan4 in tho Slxtoontli 
Oontury. Two Plscomaos: with an Appendix and Notes. 
By Samuel Soabury, DJ>, Seoond edition. New York: 

8vo., pp. 174. 


Sir 

at Hew York, in the neighborhood of Boston, at 
Jamaica Plains, and is at ])resent pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, at Hewport, R. L 




His literary publications have been, apart from 
numerous contributions to the periodicals and 
newspapers, several successful compilations, edi¬ 
tions of other authors, and a hook of travels. In 
1829 he edited J. Angell James’s Church Member’s 
Guide, published by Lincoln and Edmonds, at 
Boston, 1829; in 1830 The Christian Offering; 
and in 1831 The Beauties of GoUyer, for the same 
publishers. A History of Missions, in two voluincH, 
quarto, with ]dates, prepared by Dr. Cbonlcs, was 
])ublished by Samuel Walker of Boston. In 1843 
he edited for the Harpers an edition of Heal’s 
History of the Puritans; and in 1846 famished a 
preface and some notes to Mr. John Forster’s Lives 
of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth. He lias 
also edited Hinton’s History of the United Stales, 
in quarto. 

Young Americans Abroad^ or Vacation in 
Europe^ is the title of a volume in which Dr. 
Ohoules describes an excursion tour with several 
of his pupils. In 1853 he accompanied Capt. 
Yanderbilt, with a select pai*ty of friends, in his 
notable pleasure excursion to Europe in thoHorth 
Star, a steamer of twenty-five hundred tons, which 
visited Southampton, the Baltic, and the waters 
of the Mediteivanean to Oonstantino])le. Of this 
unique voyage Dr. Ohoules published an account 
on liis return, in his volume— The Cruise of the 
Steam Yacht Forth Star; a Marrative of the 
Excursion of Mr. YanderbiWs Party to England.^ 
Russia^ Deiima}% France^ Spain., Italy., Malta., 
Turkey., Madeira., &:c. 

One of the specialities of Dr. Ohoules is his ac¬ 
quaintance with the sterling old literature of the 
Puritans, of which he has an admirable collection 
m his library. His taste iu books is generally ex¬ 
cellent, and few men, it may be remarked, have 
mingled more with living celebrities, or have a 
better stock of the unwiltteu personal anecdote 
of the present day. It was Dr. Ohoules’s good 
fortune to enjoy the personal friendship of the late 
Daniel Webster, of whom, in an obituary sermon 
delivered at Hewport, Hovember 21, 1852, he 
presented a number of interesting memorials. 

GEORGE P. MAJISH 

Is a native of Vemiotit, born in Woodstock, in 
1801. lie wiis educated at Dartmouth, and short¬ 
ly after settled in Burlington, in the practice of 
the law. In 1843 he was elected to Oongi*ess, 
and remained in the House of Representatives till 
1849, when ho was appointed by the administra¬ 
tion of President Taylor Resident Minister at Con¬ 
stantinople, an office which he held till 1858. 

Mr. Mai'sh’s literary reputation rests upon his 
scholarship m an ac(iuaintano6 with the Hoi"tli- 
ern languages of Europe, in which he is a profi¬ 
cient; his Compendious Grammar of the Old 
MoHhmrn or Icelandic Language., compiled and 
translated from the (Burling- 
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ton, 1838); several articles on Icelandic Literor 
ture^ in the American "Wliig and Eclectic Review, 
and two Addressee, in which ho has pursued the 
Gothic element in lustory. One of these dis¬ 
courses, entitled The Goths in JTew England^ 
delivered in 1836 at Middlebury College, traced 
in a novel manner the presence of the rac-e in 
the Puritans, who settled that portion of the 
country. In 1844 he delivered an address before 
tlie New England Society of the City of New 
York, in which ho sketched, from his favorite 
point of view of the superiority of the Northern 
races, the influences at work in tlie formation and 
development of the Puritan character. The style 
of these addresses is animated, and their positions 
have been efteotive in securing public attention. 

ANGLO-SASOK INrLXrBNOES OF nOMB.*" 

In the sunny climes of Southern Europe, where a 
sultry and relaxing day is followed by a balmy and 
refreshing night, and but a brief period intervenes 
between the fruits of autumn and the renewed pro¬ 
mises of spring, life, both social and industrial, is 
chiefly passed beneath the open canopy of heaven. 
The brightest hours of the livelong day are dragged 
in drowsy, listless toil, or indolent repose; but the 
evening breeze invigomtes the faintii'g frame, rouses 
the flagging spirit, and calls to dance, and revelry, 
and song, beneath a brilliant moon or a starlit sky. 
No necessity exists for those household comforts, 
which arc indispensable to the iuliabitauts of colder 
zones, and tlie charms of domestic life are scarcely 
known in their perfect growth. But in the frozen 
North, for a large portion of the yenr, the pale and 
feeble rays of a clouded sun but partially dispel, for 
a few short hours, the chills and shades of a linger¬ 
ing dawn, and an early and tedious night. Snows 
impede the closing labors of harvest, and stiffening 
frosts aggravate the fatigues of the wayfarer, and 
the toils of the foi'c^^t. Repose, society, and occupa¬ 
tion alike, must, therefore, he sought at the domestic 
hearth. 8oeure from the tempest that howls with¬ 
out, the fatlier and the brother here i-est from their 
weary tasks; here the family circle is gathered 
around the evening meal, and lighter labor, cheered, 
not interrupted, by social intercourse, is resumed, 
and often protracted, till, like the student’s vigils, it 
almost outwatcli the Bear.” Here the child grows 
up under the ever watchful eye of the parent, in the 
first and best of schools, where lisping infancy is 
taught the rudiments of sacred and profane know¬ 
ledge, and the older pupil is encouraged to con over 
by the evening taper, the lessons of the day, and 
seek from the hither or a more advanced brother, a 
solution of the pix>blems which juvenile industry has 
found too hard to master. The members of the do¬ 
mestic circle are thus brought into closer contact; 
parental authority assumes the gentler form of per¬ 
suasive influence, and filial submission is elevated 
to affectionate and respectful observance. The ne¬ 
cessity of mutual aid and forbearance, and the per- 
jietual interchange of good offices, generate the ten- 
dercst kindliness of fooling, and a lusting warmth of 
attachment to home and its inmates, throughout the 
patriarchal circle. 

^ Among the most important fi-nits of this domesti¬ 
city of life, ai*e the hotter appreciation of the woi4li 
of the female character, woman’s higher rank as an 
object, not of passion, but of rovei'cnoe, and the re¬ 
ciprocal moral influ<uice which tlie two koxos exorcise 
over each other. Tliey arc brought into close com- 

♦ From tJio AdilroKB bofovo tbo Now England Society. 


munion, under circumstances most favorable to pre¬ 
serve the purity of woman, and the <lecoram of man, 
and the character of each is modified, and its excess¬ 
es restrained, by the example of the other. Man’s 
rude energies are softened into something of the 
ready sympathy and dexterous helpfulness of wo¬ 
man ; and woman, as she learns to prize and to reve¬ 
rence the independence, the heroic firmness, the pa¬ 
triotism of man, acquires and appropriates some 
tinge of his peculiar virtues. Such were the influ¬ 
ences which formed the heart of the brave, good 
daughter of apostolic John Knox, who boarded tliat 
truculent pedant, James L, and told him she would 
rather receive her husband’s head in her lap, as it 
fell from the headsman’s axe, than to consent that 
he should purchase his life by apostasy from the reli¬ 
gion he had preached, and the God ho had worshi})- 
ped. To the same noble school belonged that goodly 
company of the Mothers of New England, who shrank 
neither from the dangers of the tempestuous sea, nor 
the hardships and sorrows of that first awful winter, 
hut wore ever at man’s side, encouraging, aiding, 
consoling, in every peril, every trial, every grief. 
Had tiiat grand and heroic exodus, like the mere 
commercial enterprises to wliich most colonies owe 
their foundation, been unaccompanied by woman, at 
its first outgoing, it had, without ii visible miracle, 
assuredly failed, and tlic world had wanted it,8 fair¬ 
est example of the Christian virtues, its most luio- 
quivocal tokens, that tlie Frovidence, which kindled 
the pillar of fire to lead the wandering Bt.cps of its 
people, yet has its chosen tribes, to whom it vouch¬ 
safes its wisest guidance and its choicest hlcsHings. 
Other communities, nations, races, may glory in ilie 
exploits of tlieir fatlicrs; but it has been rosoi’V(‘<l to 
us of New England to know and to lioaat, tliat Pro¬ 
vidence has made the virtues of our mothers a yet 
more indispcns.ablo condition, and certain ground, 
both of our past prosperity and onr future hojic. 

The strength of the domestic feeling engendered 
by the influences which I have dese.ribed, and the 
tnier and more intelligent mutual regaril h(4weeii 
the sexes, which is attributable to the same causes, 
are the principal reasons why those monastic insti¬ 
tutions, which strike at the very root of tlic social 
fabric, and arc eminently hostile to the practi<‘c of 
the noblest and loveliest public and private virtues, 
have met with less success, an<l numbered fl'wer vo¬ 
taries in Northern than iii Bouthern Christendom. 
The celibacy of the clergy was last adopted, and fii’st 
abandoned, in the North; the follies of the Stylitics, 
the lonely hermitages of the Thcbaid, the silence of 
La Trappe, the vows, which, seeming to riinourn'o 
the pleasures of the world, do but abjure its beli-in* 
sympathies, and in fine, all the selfish aunt,critics of 
that corrupted Christianity, which grossly s(*<‘kH to 
compound by a mortified body for an iinaubdued 
hoaH, originated in climates unfavorable to the 
growth and exercise of the household virtues. 

THOMAS COLE. 

Thomas Cole, tho artiest, ■with whom the use of 
the peu for both prose and verso was as favorite 
ail employment as the handling of tho pencil, 
though so thoroughly identified with Anieriijan 
landscape, was a native of England, lie was horn 
at Boltori-lo-Moor, Lancashire, Febimary I, 1801. 
llis father was one of those men whoHocm to pos- 
Boss every virtue in life, and still to bo Hopanitod 
by some “thin jiartition” from succchh. He was 
a manufacturer; and the son, in his very boy¬ 
hood, heoaine a kind of operative artist, engraving 
simple designs for <salico. Ho had, jib a youth, a 
natural vein of poetry about him which was en- 
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coiiraged by an old Scotchman, who repeated to 
him the national ballads of his country; while his 
imaginative love of nature was heightened by 
falling in "with an enthusiastic description of the 
beauties of the North American states. In 1819, 
the family came to Philadelphia, where Cole 
worked on rude wood-cngi*aving for a short time, 
with an episode of a visit to the island of St. Eiis- 
tatia, till they left for the west, settling at Steu¬ 
benville, Ohio, where the young artist passed a life 
of poverty and piuvation, travelling about the coun¬ 
try as a portrait painter; groping his way slowly, 
but effectually, in the region of art. His love of 
nature and the amusements of his favorite flute 
alleviated the roughness of the track. Finding, 
in spite of prudence and economy, a near prospect 
of starvation before him in that country, at that 
time, he turned towards the great cities of the 
Atlantic. An anecdote of this period is curious, 
but perhaps not uncommon on such occasions. Ho 
was taking a solitary walk, unr-,ually agitated by 
a recent conversation with his tatlier. “ Well,” 
said he to himself, aloud, at the same moment 
picking up a couple of good-sized pebbles, ‘‘I will 
put one of these upon the top of a stick; if I can 
throw and knock it off with the other, I will bo a 
painter; if I miss it, I will give up the thought 
for ever.” S topping back some ten or twelve paces 
he threw, and knocked it off. He turned and 
went homo immediately, and made known his 
unalterable resolution.* 

At Philadelphia he patiently struggled and suf¬ 
fered, selling a couple of pictures for eleven dol¬ 
lars, and ornamenting various ariiclos, such as bel¬ 
lows, brushes, and japan-ware, with lignres, views, 
birds, and flo Wei’S. In 1825, at New York, abet¬ 
ter fortune awaited him. His first success iden¬ 
tified him with Ms chosen scenery of the Catskills. 
He had visited that region, and painted on his re¬ 
turn a view of the Falls. This was purchased 
by Ooloncl Trumbull, who made it a theme of li¬ 
beral eulogy; and, with the friontl'iliip and appro- 
eiation of Dunlap and Durand, Colo made the 
tic(piaintaiiee of the public. He was a i)rosperous 
painter at once. 

Jlis pictures, from that time, may be divided 
into throe classes: his minute and litoral jn’esonta- 
tions of wild American scenei’y; liis Italian views 
of Florence and Sicil}’-, the result of his two Euro¬ 
pean visits; and his moral and allegorioal series, 
as tho Course of Empire and the Voyage of Life, 
In 1836, and subsequently, he resided on tho Hud¬ 
son, near the village of Oatskill, where Ms cletith 
took place Februai’y 11,1847, at tho ago of forty- 
six. 

TJiough no separate publications of his mimo- 
rous writings have appeared, they are well repre¬ 
sented in the congenial life by his friend, tho Kev. 
Mr. Noble. lie wi’oto versos from his boyhood. 
Without ever possessing the highest inevitable 
tact of^ poetic invention, to fix the enthnsiastic 
conception in j)ennanont classic expression, and 
lacking the advantage of that early scholastic 
training which might greatly have helped him to 
supidy this deficiency by condensation, Ms nume¬ 
rous poems are never wanting in feeling and deli¬ 
cacy. They wore not offered to the public for 
judgment; and when they are withdrawn from 
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the sanctity of his portfolio, they should be judg¬ 
ed for what tliey were, private confessions and 
consolations to Minsclf, to his love of nature and 
the devotion of the religious sentiment. The en¬ 
tire narrative of his life is studded, in Ms hiogi’a- 
phy, with passages from these poems as they occur 
in his journals; fragments artless, simple, and sin¬ 
cere, always witnessing to the delights of nature, 
and expressing the fine spirituality which he 
sought in Ms ideal pictures, aud which beamed 
from his eye and coimtonanco. 

In 1835 ho compo'^ed a dramatic poem in twelve 
parts, called The Spirits of the Wilderness.^ tho 
scone of which is laid in tlie White Mountains. It 
was further prepared for tlie press iu 1837, but 
still remains unpublished. His biographer speaks 
of it as “ a work of singular originality and much 
poetic power and beauty.” He was also, at the 
period of his death, collecting a volume of miscel¬ 
laneous poems for publication. 

Cole was also a g' )od writer of prose. He once, 
in early life, wrote for the Phila<ielphia Saturday 
E'cening Post a tale called ‘‘ Emma Moreton,’? 
which embraced incidents and descriptions drawn 
from Ms recent visit to the West Indies. He pro¬ 
jected a work on Art. His letters are easy and 
natural. Several of his sketches of travel, A 
Visit to Yolterra and Vallomhrosa in 1831, and 
an Excursion to South Peak of the Catskills, in 
184C, have been published in the Literary World 
from the pages of his autobiographical diary 
whicli he entitled Thoughts and PendniHcencGS.^ 
Ills Eulogy was pronounced by Ms friend Bry¬ 
ant, in an elaborate and thoughtful oration deli¬ 
vered before the National Academy of Design, at 
tho church of the Messiah in Now York, in May, 
1848. During his life tho poet had dedicated to 
him a fine sonnet on occasion of Ms first journey 
to Europe. 

SOITXIET. 

Thine eyes shall see the light of distant skies: 

Yet, Colo I tliy lieaH. shall boar to Europe’s strand 
A living image of thy native land, 

Such as on thy own glorious canvas lies. 

Lone lakes—savannas whore tho bison roves— 

Books rich with summer garlands—solemn 
streams— 

Skies, where tlie desert eagle wheels and screams— 
Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless grov^ 
Fair scenes shaJl greet thee where ttiou goest— 


* Literary Voild tor 1849. JSTos. lOSJ, 106, 114 
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But different—every'where the trace of men, 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Graze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright 

Bryant. 

A StTNSBT, 

I saw a glory in the etherial deep; 

A glory such as fi-om the higher heaven 
Must have descended. Earth does never keep 
In its embrace such beauty. Clouds w ere driven 
As by God’s breath, into unearthly forms. 

And then did glow, and burn with living flames, 
And hues so bright, so wonderful and rare, 

That human langujige cannot give them names; 
And light and shadow strangely linked their arms 
In loveliness: and all continual were 
In change; and with each change there came new 
charms. 

Nor orient pearls, nor flowers in glittering dew 
Nor golden tinctures, nor the insect’s wings, 
Nor purple splendors for imperial view. 

Nor all that art or earth to mortals brings. 

Can e’er compare with what the skies unfurled. 
These are the wings of angels, 1 exclaimed, 

Spread in their mystic beauty o’er the world. 

Be ceaseless thanks to God that, in his love. 

He gives such glimpses of the life above, 

That we, poor pilgrims, on this darkling sphere, 
Beyond its shadows may our hopes uprear. 

TWIUQIIT. 

Tlie woods are dark; but yet the lingering light 
Spreads its last beauty o’er the wosiern sky. 

How lovely are the portals of the night. 

When stars come out to watch the daylight die. 

Tlie woods are dark; but yet yon little bird 
Is warbling by her newiy furnished nest. 

No sound beside in all the vale is heard; 

But she for rapture cannot, cannot rest. 

Iim TRBAJD OF TIMS. 

Hark! I hear the tread of time, 

Marcliing o’er the fields sublime. 

Tlirough the portals of the past. 

When the stars by God were cast 
On the deep, the boundless vast. 

Onward, onward still he strides, 

Nations clinging to his sides: 

Kingdoms crushed he tramples o’er: 

Fame’s shrill trumpet, battle’s roar, 
Storm-like rise, tlieii speak no more. 

Lo I he nears us—awful Time— 

Bearing on his win^s sublime 
All our seasons, fruit and flower, 

Joy and lioi)e, and love and power: 

Ah, he grasps the present hour. 

^it # 

Underneath his mantle dark, 

See, a spectre grim and stark, 

At his girdle like a sheath, 

Withoxit passion, voice or breath, 

Ruin dealing: Death—^’tis Death I 

Slop the ruffian. Time I—^lay hold I— 

Is there then no power so bold ?— 

None to thwart him in his way ?— 

Wrest from him his precious prey, 

And the tyrajit robber slay ? 

Stnig^le not, my foolish soul: 

Let I’lmc’s garments round thee roll. 

Timo, God's servant— think no scorn — 


Gathers up the sheaves of corn, 

Which the spectre, Death, hath shorn. 

Brightly through the orient far 
Soon shall rise a glorious star: 

Cumbered then by Death no more. 

Time shall fold his pinions hoar, 

And be named the Evermore. 

BONG or A SPIRIT. 

An awful privilege it is to wear a spirit’s form, 

And solitary live for aye on tins vast mountain pealc; 
To watch, afar beneath my feet, the darkly-heaving 
storm. 

And see its cloudy billows over the craggy ramparts 
break; 

To hear the hurrying blasi- 
Toraieiit the groaning woods, 

O’er precipices cast 
The desolating floods; 

To mark in wreathed fire ^ 

The crackling pines expire; 

To list the earth'juakc and the thunder’s voice 
Round and beneath my everlasting throne ; 
Meanwhile, unscathed, untouched, 1 still rejoice. 
And sing my hymn of gladness, all alone. 

* .It « 

First to salute the sun, when he breaks through the 
night, 

I gaze upon him still when earth has lost her light 
When siletjce is most dcath-liko, 

And darkness deepest cast; 

The streamlet’s music breath-liko, 

And dew is settling fast; 

Far through the azure depth above is heai'd my 
clarion sound, 

Like tones of winds, and waves, and woods, and 
voices of tlie ground. 

I spread my shadcless pinions wide o’er this my 
calm domain: 

A solitary realm it is; but hero I love lo nwgn. 

ALESANUEE 11. EVERETT. 

Alexander IIitx Etkkett was the second son 
of tlie Rov. Oliver Everett, and older brother 
of the Hon. Edward Everett. Ho was prejiarcd 
for college at the froe-scliool of Dorfliester, en¬ 
tered Harvard University the youngest member 
of his class, and was gi’aduated at its head in 
1806. He passed the sucoeoding year as an as¬ 
sistant teacher in the Phillips Academy at Ex<'- 
ter, N. II., and in 1807 commenced the study of 
the law in the office of John Quincy Adams at 
Boston, whore ho soon after began Ids literary 
career as a contributor to the Monthly Antliology. 

In 1809, on the appointment of Mr. Adams Jus 
Minister to Russia, Mr. Evorott aocompanio^l him 
as attacM to the legation, and resided at Wt. 
Petersburg for two years. In IBII ho passcHl 
through Sweden to England, wliore lio remained 
during the winter, and after a short visit to J’ans 
returned homo in 1812. 

Soon after hia arrival lio was admitted to tlio 
bar and commenced practice. The stirring na¬ 
ture of the public events which then agitated tho 
couniiy soon, however, drew him into politics. 
Ho published a series of articles in the year 1813 
in the Patriot, tho leading democratic paper of 
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Boston, in favor of the war, which were collected 
into a pamphlet, with the title Remarks on the 
Go’oernor'^s Speech. He also wrote in this jour¬ 
nal a series of articles against the Hartford Con¬ 
vention. He was in the same year nominated 
for the state senate, hut defeated by the predo¬ 
minance of the opposition party. He also about 
this time, as the orator for the year of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, delivered an address on 
Burke, in which he combated the views of that 
statesman on the French revolution. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of the state of public feeling, that, al¬ 
though the usual resolution requesting a copy for 
publication was passed, the resolve was never put 
in execution. 

Soon after the treaty of peace Mr. Everett was 
appointed secretary of legation to Governor Eus- 
tis of Massachusetts, Minister to the Netherlands. 
After remaining a year or two in Holland he re¬ 
turned to the United States, and was appointed 
by Mr. Monroe the successor of Mr. Eustis on the 
witlidrawal of that gentleman, the post having 
been meanwhile changed to a chargi'ship. Ho 
retained the office for six years, from 1818 to 
1824, conducting the negotiations relative to the 
commercial intercourse of the two nations, and 
the claims of his country for spoliations sutoed 
during the French ascendency, with great ability. 

liis official duties being insufficient to occupy 
more than a portion of his time, he devoted liis 
leisure to *tho preparation of a work entitled Ev^ 
rope.^ or a General Surrey of the Political Situor 
tion of the Principal Powers.^ with Gonjeetures on 
their Future Prospects.^ hj a Citizen of the United 
States. It was published in Boston and London 
in 1821. A I’omark, oharactoristic of the tone of 
English criticism at that time on American books, 
appeared in a notice in the London Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, to the cifect that the name of the author 
on the title-page must be a fiction, as the work 
was not only too purely English but too idiomatic 
to be the product of a foreign pen. Europe was 
favorably received, and translated into German, 
with a commentary by the celobratod Professor 
Jacobi of Halle, anct also into Frencih and Spanish. 

In 1822 Mr. Everett published Ideas on Po¬ 
pulation^ with Remarks on the Theories of Godwin 
and Midthus. The latter writer, in his colchratod 
work on i)oi)nlation, had taken the ground that 
the demand for subsistence is everywhere greater 
than the means of its supply, that the evil could 
not be met by any measures oi’ governmental or 
private charity, and that the only moans of re¬ 
medy was to check the increase of the race by 
discountenancing marriage. Godwin denied that 
the power of inerLiaso in population was as groat 
as Maltlms affirmed, and asserted that the rapid 
growth of America was duo to emigi’ation. In 
answer to these and other theorists Mr. Everett 
showed that increase of population leads to divi¬ 
sion of labor and coasoqucrit inoroaso of produ<5- 
tion; that the assertion of Malthus that every 
community had exhausted their means of com- 
fortahle support, was not borne out by the exam¬ 
ple of any people, the means of su])port having 
univoraally increased witli the growth of popultir 
tion; and that Malthus’s position that every com¬ 
munity mast subsist on the produce of its own 
territory was also untrue, oomtnorco furnishing a 
tneans by which, even in case of a community 
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exhausting the products of their territory, the 
products of their industry could readily he ex¬ 
changed, in a more or less direct form, for the 
provisions of other portions of the globe, whose 
entire productiveness is as yet far from being de¬ 
veloped, much less exhausted. 

During this period Mr. Everett also contributed 
a number of articles to the North American Re¬ 
view, then under the editorship of his brother 
Edward, most of which are on topics connected 
with the leading French authors. They are finish¬ 
ed in style and elaborate in treatment. The dis¬ 
cussion of the authorship of Gil Bias., Biography 
of St. Pierre., the review of Geoffroy on Dramatic 
lAterature., a sketch of the Private Life of Vol¬ 
taire., a pleasant paper on the Art of Happiness., 
by Droz, are among them. In 1824 he re¬ 
turned home OTL leave of absence, and passed the 
winter in the United States. In 1825 he was 
appointed by Mr. Adams, soon after he became 
President of the United States, Minister to Spain. 
He devoted himself with gi’eat fidelity to the du¬ 
ties of this position, and was active in urging the 
recognition of the independence of the recently 
formed Spanish republics of the American conti¬ 
nent on their mother country. He invited Wash¬ 
ington Irving to Madrid, made him an attache of 
the legation, and facilitated the researches which 
led to the production of the Life of Columbus. 
He also procured and transmitted to Mr. Prescott 
a large poriion of the historical material of which 
that gentleman has made such admirable use, and 
in numerous other modes advanced the interests 
of his country and countrymen. Although labo¬ 
riously occupied by his cuplomatio duties he still 
continued his contrihutions to the North Ameri¬ 
can, and prepared a work entiUod America., or a 
General Surwy of the Political Situation of the 
Pnncip(d Powers of the Western Continent., with 
Conjectures on their future Prospects., ly a Citi¬ 
zen of the United States., a companion to his pre¬ 
vious volume on Europe. 

In 1829 he returned to the United States, and 
succeeded Mr. Jared Sparks as editor of the Re¬ 
view to which he had lung contributed. IIo 
oouductod the work for about five yeai*s, during 
which he wrote a number of important ariioles 
for its i)ages. In 1830 ho was elected a member 
of the state senate. 

As chairman of a committee of the tariff con¬ 
vention of 1833, he drew up the memorial in reply 
to that prepared by Mr. Gallatin, which emanat¬ 
ed from the free-trade convention of the previous 
year. He was also the author of the address is¬ 
sued by the Convention of 1831, nominating Henry 
Clay for the presidency. After the <lcfeat of that 
statesman, and the proclamation oi* General Jack- 
son against Nullifioation, he became a supporter 
of the administration. 

In 1840 Mr. Everett was despatched as a con¬ 
fidential commissioner to Cuba, to act during the 
absence of the consul, and investigate the charges 
which had been made against him of connivance 
in the nse of the American flag by slavers. He 
was occupied for two months in this manner, and 
a short time after received a call to the residency 
of Jefferson Collogo, Louisiana, which ne accept¬ 
ed, but was obliged, soon after commencing the 
duties of the office, to return to the North in con¬ 
sequence of in health. 
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In 1842 Mr. Everett was a frequent contributor 
to the Boston Miscellany* of articles in prose and 
poetry. Among the latter were translations from 
the Latin and Italian, and a somewhat elaborate 
Eastern tale, The Hermitage of Gandoo^ founded 
on a Sanskrit fable of the Brahma-Purana. 

In 1845 and 1846 Mr. Everett published two 
volumes of Gricical and Miscellaneous Essays^ 
with Foems^ containing a selection from his writ¬ 
ings for the North Amencan and Democratic Re¬ 
views, to the L‘ist of which ho furnislied in 1844 
an extended biographical sketch of the revolu¬ 
tionary refugee, Harro Harring^ and other peri¬ 
odicals. Ill 1845 he received the appointment 
from President Polk of Oommisrioner to China, 
and set out for his post on the 4th of July in the 
same year, but on an-iving at Rio de Janeiro be¬ 
came so unwell that he returned home. lie sailed 
a second time in the summer of 1846 and arrived 
at Canton, but died a few months after establish¬ 
ing himself in that city, June 23, 1847. 

THE TOTTNQ AMEEICAV 

Scion of a mighty stoedvf 
Hands of iron—liearts of oak— 

Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led 1 

Craft and subtle treachery, 

Gallant youth! are not for thee: 

Follow thou in word and deeds 
Where the God within thee leads! 

Honesty with steady eye, 

Truth and pure siinplicit-y, 

Love that gently wiunetii hearts,— 

These shall be thy only arts. 

Prudent in the council train, 

Dauntless on the battle plain, 

Ready at the country’s need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 

Where the dews of night distil 
Upon Vernon’s holy hill; 

Wnere above it g e tming far 
Freedom lights her guiding star: 

j Thither turn the steady eye, 

Flasliing with a purpose high I 
Thither with devotion meet, 

Often turn the pilgrim feet I 

Let the noble motto be 
Gon,—the Country,—Liberty I 
Planted on Religion’s rock. 

Thou shalt stand in every shock. 

Laugh at danger far or near! 

Sp>upn at baseness—spurn at fear! 

Still with persevering might, 

Speak the truth, and do the right ^ 

So shall Peace, a charming guest, 
Dove-like in thy bosom rest, 

So shall Honor’s steady blaze 
Beam upon thy closing days. 

Happy if celestial favor 
Smile upon the liigh endeavor ; 

Happy if it be thy call 
In the holy cause to fall. 


* TJin Boston Miscellany of Literatnre and Faslilon was edi¬ 
ted by Nathan Ualc, Jr., and was published In two volumes, 
from January to Lcoombor, 1842. It was a worthy attempt to 
infuse into the popular periodical Jitoraturo a higher literary 
Intoroet Among Its contributors wore, besides Alexander 
Breretk J. It, Lowell, W. W. Story, JSdward Everett Na¬ 
thaniel llawthorno, T. W. Purbons, and others. 


THE ART OP BEING HAPPY 

According to our belief, the common sense of the 
world is therefore, as we have already remarked, 
against Mr. Droz on this point, and in favor of the 
diligent pursuit of some regular occupation, as a 
principal element of happiness. It is true that we 
hear at times from the Italians, of the dolco far 
niente, or the delight of having nothing to do ; but 
even in the same quarter tliere are not wanting 
respectable authorities in favor of a dilferent system. 
The Marquis of Spinola, an Italian general, cele¬ 
brated for his military exploits in the war of the in¬ 
dependence of the Netiierlaiids, passed the latter 
pari of his life in retirement, upon a handsome j>en- 
sion, and of course in the full fruition of the dolce 
far niente ; but being one of those persons without 
occupation, who are also unoccupied, he found him¬ 
self (as usually happens, even accordiig to our 
author, with gentlemen of this desenpt.io. ) rather 
ill at ease. While in this situation, he was luibrmcd 
of the death of one of his ancient comrades of in¬ 
ferior rank in the army, a cajitain perhaps, or possi¬ 
bly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the nature 
of Ins disease, was answered tliat he died of having 
nothing to do. Mori della maJattia di non tcucrc 
niente a fare, Bosta, replied the unhapjiy Marquis, 
with a strong feeling of sympathy in the fate of liis 
dejiarted brother of the war, hasta per nn generate. 

T is enough to have killed him, had he been a ge¬ 
neral.” 

Such, even on Italian authority, are the jilensuros 
of tlie dolce far 7uenie. They appear to be enjoyed 
in tlie same way in other ranlcH and walks of life. 
Ivcad, for example, in Lafontuirie, the story of tlie 
cheerful cobbler rendered miserable by a present of a 
hundred crowns, and finally returning in despair 1o 
lay them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, and 
recover his good luimor and his last. Behold tlie 
luckless sclioolboy (to recur again to one of the ex¬ 
amples at which we have already liiato<l), torn from 
his natural occupation on some *4’hiirsday or Satur¬ 
day afternoon, and perishing uiider tlm hmvhai of a 
holiday. See him hanging at his mother’s si<h‘, and 
begging her, with tcai-a in his eyes, to give him 
something to do ; while she, poor woman, aware 
that the evil is irrcmcditible, can only console him, 
by holding out the prospect of a return to school 
the next day. Observe the tradesman who has made 
his fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from busi¬ 
ness, or the opulent pro])rietor enjoying his dignifitMl 
leisure. How ho toils at the bisk of doing iiot.hing; 
as a ship without ballast at sen, wh(»n it fulls calm 
after a lieavy blow, label's more without stirring an 
inch, than in going ten knots an liour with a good 
breeze. *‘How he groans and sweats,” as Shake¬ 
speare has it, under a haj)py life! How he eons 
over at night, for the third time, th(‘ newspuper 
which he read through twice, from beginning to 
end, immediately after breakfast! A wealthy cn})i- 
talist, reduced by good fortune to tliis forlorn eomii- 
tion, has assured us, that In^ oft<‘n bogs the dom<*s- 
tics, who are putting his room in order, to prolong 
the operation as much as possible, thati he may ct»joy 
again, for a little while, the lost deliglit of superin- 
tending and witnessing the performance of usid'ul 
labor. 

^ But this is not the worst-. No sooner does lu* find 
himself in the atato of unoecupiod blcssednesH, than 
a host of unwished for visitants ((louhtless the saints 
with^ those who took poHsession of the swept mid 
garnished lodgings of him in scripture) enter on his 
premises, and d<‘clare his body good prize. JDysptp- 

* From an article In tli(i North American Rovlow for July, 
1828, on an Hkeai mr /'Art dtMre par Jo«(*ph Broz, 

d« VAcadomlo Fran^abo, 
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sia (a new name of horror) plucks from his lips the 
untasied morsel and the brimming bowl, bedims 
his eyes with unnatural blindness, and powders his 
locks with premature old age. Hypochondria (the 
accursed hlaeB of the fathers) ploughs his cheeks 
with furrows, and heaps a perpetual cloud upon his 
brow*. Hepatitis (like th^ vulture of Prometheus) 
gnaws at his liver. Hkeamatum racks his joints; 
ixout grapples him by the great toe; so that what 
with black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,” the poor man sulfers martyrdom in every 
nerve and fibre, until P xky or Apoplex f, after ail 
the kindest of the tribe, gives him the coup do gtace^ 
and releases him from his misery. His elysium is 
much like that of the departed Grecian heroes in 
the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to Ulysses, that 
they would rather be the meanest day-laborers above 
ground, than reign suiu’cme over all the shades be¬ 
low. 

Has our author fully considered what he is say¬ 
ing, when he recommends to his disciples to take no 
interest in their employment, wliatevor it may bo; 
to work at it carelessly and negligently, just long 
enough to obtain a h ire living, and then hurry home 
to bed, or to the tavern to keep Saint Monday? 
fleeting him on his own ground, and taking our ex¬ 
amples from the middling and lower walks of life, 
does Mr. Broz really mean to tell us, that a tailor, 
for instance, will beat consult his happiness by work¬ 
ing as little as possible at his trade, receiving as few 
orders as he can, executing tliose which he receives 
in a careless manner, disappointing his customers in 
the time of sending home their clothes, and instead 
of wielding incessantly the shears and needle, pass¬ 
ing most of his precious hours in spinning street- 
yarn ? Is that barber in a fair way to realize the 
sammujYL honui/i^ who intentionally hacks the chins 
of the public with dull and wretched razors, or 
burns their ears with his curling tongs, on purpose 
to deter as many of tliem as he can from coining 
into his shop? Admitting for argument’s sake 
(what no honorable man would allow for a mo¬ 
ment), that the only object of exercising a profes¬ 
sion IS to obl-ain a bare subiistciice; is it not per¬ 
fectly clear, tluit an artist, who sliould follow the 
system of our autlior, would completely fail, even in 
lliis miserable purpose? If a tailor send liome a 
coat awkwardly and unfashioiiably cut, or iiogli- 
geiitly made uj), the indignant customer foiijliwith 
returns it on his hands, and transfers his orders to a 
more industrious and attentive workman. Prom 
making a few coats, and those badly, the recreant 
knight of the shears would very soon come to have 
none at all to make, and would inevitably starve by 
the side of his cold goose, upon a vacant shopboanl 
A barber, in like manner, who should adopt the 
ingenious practices alluded to above, for clearing 
his shop of the surplus number of long beards, 
would not probably find the ebbing tide st-op ex¬ 
actly at the point necessary for supplying him with 
bread and bedclothes. lie would soon find himself, 
like Ossian's aged heroes, lonely in his hall Pi'om 
keeping his own shop, ho would bo compollod to 
enter as journeyman in that of another, and by con¬ 
tinuing to }>ur8ue the same process, would sink in 
succession through the several gradations of house- 
servant, street porter, and vagabond, into the hospi¬ 
tal, the port whore all who sail by our author’s, 
chart and compans will naturally bring up. The 
only way, in fact, by which a man can e^q^ect to 
turn his labor to account, in any occupation, is by 
doing the best he can, and by putting his heart into 
his business, whatever it may bo. Jblo then takes 
the rank among his brotho.m of the trade, to which 
his talents entitle him; and if he cannot rise to the 


head of his art, he will at least be respectable, and 
Will realize an honorable living. It is not every 
barber that can aspii’C to the fame of a Smallpeace, 
a Higgins, or a Williams; hut any one who is dili¬ 
gent and assiduous in his shop, and who takes a just 
pride in seeing his customers leave it with glossy 
chins, well dressed hair, and neatly shaped/ctyon^es, 
should his natural aptitude be even something less 
than firstrate, will yet never want the comforts of 
life for himself and his family through the week, his 
five dollar bill to deposit m the savings bank on 
Saturday evening, and his extra joint to entertain a 
brother Strap on Sunday. And while he thus real¬ 
izes an ample revenue, the zealous and attentive 
artist reaps, as he goes along through life, the best 
reward of his labor in the pleasure afforded him by 
the gratification of his honest pride, and the appro¬ 
bation of his fellow citizens. 

Joins’, the brother of Edward and Alexander 
Everett, was born at Dorchester, Mass., February 
23, 1801. He was educated in the Boston schools, 
where ho was distinguished as a fine declairner, 
and was graduated at Harvard in 1818. In the 
same year he accompanied the Rev. Horace Hol¬ 
ley,* Pz’esident of the Transylvania University, at 
Lexington, Kentucky, to that place, where he was 
employed for a short time as a tutor. On his 
return to Massachusetts he entered the law school 
at Cambridge, and soon after visited Europe as 
an attcbcM to the American legation at Brussels, 
during the cTiargcsMp of his brother Alexander. 
He next returned to Boston, studied law in the 
office of Daniel Webster, and contributed a few 
articles to the bTorth American Review, thou edited 
by his brother E-lward. He was also the author 
of a few spirited odes sung at the celebrations 
of debating clubs, of which, from his readiness as 
an extempore speaker and warm interest in the 
political and other questions of the day, he was 
a ])rominent member. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1825, but the promise of an active career 
of honor and usefulness was soon after disap¬ 
pointed by his death, February 12, 1820. 

JAMES Gr, AND MARY E. BROOKS. 

James Gordon Brooks, the son of David Brooks, 
an officer of the Revolutionary army, was bora at 
Olaverack on tlio Hudson, September 3,1801. He 
was graduated at Union OoUege in 1819, and 
studied law at Poughkeepsie, but never engaged 
actively in the practice of the profession. It was 
in this place that he commenced his poetical 
career by the publication in the newspapers of 
the place of a few fugitive poems, with the signa- 


♦ HoTftco TIolloy wna born at ftaUsbriry, Oonnectlcut, Febru- 
iTV 18, 17S1, frrodnuted at Yalo (JoUopfo in 18(j8, studied tlie- 
>loffy under the cate of Prosldont Dwight, and was settled at 
Sroonflcld Hill. In 1800 ho becutno a Unitarian, aad the ml- 
liKtor of the irollis btreet church, Boston. He was a warn 
edoraUst, and often Introduced his political opinions into the 
uilpit, where he was highly oolebratod for his oratorical pow- 
r.s gracofnl doliveiT, and lino pc^rsonal appearance. 

In 1818 Dr. IloUcy accepted the prosldonoy of Twnsyl^nja 
Tniverslty, whore ho remained nine years. Ho died of the 
■ellow fever on his passage, after bis resignation, from Now 
Irlcans to New York, July 81,1827. t. 

Dr, llolloy was the author of addresses delivered In ISlo he- 
>ro tho Wa^jhington Benevolent Society ofBoston; in 1817 on 
bo annivormiy of the landtng of tho Filgrims at Blyinouth, 
f a funeral eulogy on Colonel James Moniaon, a munifleent 
cnefactor of Transylvania Onlvers^ In 18^; ofsoverd pub- 
shod sermons, and artiolos In the Western Review and a few 
thor 1)01 lodlcals. Sevomi of these arc repHuh^ ih the grooe- 
*1 ana touching memoir of the writeii by Ms wife. 
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ture of Florio, 'wliich attracted nmcli attention. 
Various conjectures 'were made respecting their 
auliorship, but the author succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing his incognito not only among his neighbors, 
but also iu his own household. 



In 1823 Mr. Brooks removed to Few York, 
where he became the literary editor of the 
Minerva, a belles-lettres joumm which he con¬ 
ducted about two years. He then started the 
Literary Gazette, a weekly journal on the model 
of the English publication of the same name, 
which, after being continued for a few months, 
was united with the Athenflsuin, and conducted 
under the care of Mr. Brooks and Mr. James 
Lawson for two years. He then became an editor 
of the Morning Courier, with which he remained 
connected for about the same period. In these 
journals, and in the Commercial Advertiser, most 
of his poems were published, with the signature 
of Florio. They were great favorites, and placed 
the author in the poj)ular estimate of his day in 
the same rank with Drake and llalleck as one of 
the poetical trio of the town. 

In 1828 he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Akin, 
a young lady, a native of Poughkeepsie, who had 
been from an early a^e a writer of verse for 
periodicals under the signature of Woma, The 
year after a volume entitled The Evoals of Bate 
md other Eoems^ ly James G, and Mary E, 
Brooks^ appeared. 

In 1830 the pair removed to "Winchester, Vir¬ 
ginia, where Mr. Brooks edited a newspaper fora 
few yeai's. In 1838 they again changed their 
residence to Rochester, and afterwards to Albany, 
in both of which places Mr. Brooks was connected 
with the press. 

Mr. Brooks died at Albany in 1841. Ilis 
widow has since that event resided, with tlieir 
only child, a daughter, in the city of Few York. 

The productions of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are 
separatdy arranged in the joint volume of their 
poems. The story from which the volume takes 
its name is by the lady, and is drawn from the 
ample storehouse of Italian family history. The 
Hebrew Melodies, versified renderings of passages 
from the Psalms and the Prophets, are also by her. 
The remainder of Mrs. Brooks’s portion of the 
volume is occupied by other poems on topics of 
Italian romance, descriptions of natural scenery, 
and a few lyrical pieces. "We select one of the 
Hebrew Melodies;— 

JKlUSMlAirx, 17. 

From tlio lialls of our fatlicrs in angniHU wo flod, 

Nor again will its marble re-echo our tread; 

For a breath like the Siroc has blasted our name. 
And the frown of Jehovah has crushed ub iiisliamo. 

IXiH robe was tlie whirlwind, his voice was the thun¬ 
der, 

And earth at his^ footstep was riv<5n asunder; 

Tlie mantle of midnight had shrouded the sky, 

But we knew whore lie stood by the flash of his oyc. 


Oh, Judah I how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Far, far from the land where their forefathers sleep; 
How long ere the gloi'y that brightened the mountain 
Will welcome the exile to Siloa’s fountain ? 

Passing to the latter half of the volume, we find 
at its commencement a poem on Genius, delivered 
originally before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Yale. The briefer pieces which follow are, like 
the one which we have named, quiet in expression 
and of a pensive cast. A number devoted to tbe 
topic of death have a pathos and solemnity befit¬ 
ting the dirge. Others on the stirring theme of 
liberty, and the stmggles in its behalf in Greece 
and elsewhere, are full of animation and spirit. 
All are smooth and harmonious in versification. 

Mr. Brooks enjoyed a high social position in 
Few York, where he was greatly esteemed for 
his ready wit and conversational powers, as well 
as generosity and amiability of character. He 
was a fluent and successful prose winter. 

Mrs. Brooks, in addition to her literary abilities, 
possesses much skill as a designer. The plates in 
the Fatural History of the State of Few York, 
by her brother-in-law, Mr. James Hall, are from 
drawings made by her from nature. 

Mrs. Hall, the sister of Mrs. Brooks, is the au¬ 
thor of several pleasing poems which have ai>- 
peared under the signature of Ilinda. 

fmECDOlfa 

When the world in tlirongs shall press 
To the battle’s glorious van ; 

When the oppressed shall seek redress, 

And shall claim tlic riglits of man ; 

Tlien shall freedom smile again 
On the earth and on the main. 

When the tide of war shall roll 
Like imperious ocean’s surge, 

From the tropic to the pole, 

And to earth’s rcmot(!st verge 
Then shall valor dash the gem 
From each tyi-ant’s diadem 

When the banner is unfurled, 

Like a silver cloud in air, 

And the champions of the world 
In their might assemble ther(‘; 

Man shall rend his iron chain, 

And redeem his rights again. 

Then the thunderbolts shall fall, 

In their fury on each throne, 

Wlicrc the despot holds in tlu'all 
Spirits nobler than his own; 

And the cry of all shall be. 

Battle’s shroud or liberiyl 

Then the trump shall echo loinl, 

Stimiig nations from afar, 

In the daring lino to crowd, 

And to draw the blade of war 
Wliile the tide of life shall rain, 

And encrimson every plain. 

Then the Saracen shall flee 
From the city of the Lord; 

Then, the light of victory 
Shall illume Judea’s Hword: 

And new liberty shall shine 
On the Plains of Palestine. 

Then the Turk shall madly view, 

How his croBcent wax<‘B dim; 

Like the waning mo<m whose hue 
Fades away on ocean’s brim; 
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Then the cross of Christ shall stand 
On that consecrated land. 

Yea, the light of freerlom smiles 
On the Grecian phalanx iio-w. 

Breaks upon Ionia’s isles, 

And on Ida’s lofty brow; 

And the shouts of battle swell. 

Where the Spartan lion fell! 

Where the Spartan lion fell. 

Proud and dauntless in the strife : 
How triumphant was his knell * 

How sublime his close of life! 

Glory shone upon his eye. 

Glory which can never die 1 

Soon shall earth awake in might ; 

Retribution shall arise ; 

And all regions shall unite. 

To obtain the glorious prize; 

And oppression’s iron crown. 

To the dust be trodden down. 

When the Almighty shall deform 
Heaven in his hour of wratli, 

When the angel of the storm, 

Sweeps in fury on his path; 

Then shall tyranny be hurled 
Prom the bosom of the world. 

Yet, 0 freedom I yet awhile, 

All mankind shall own thy sway; 

And the eye of God shall smile 
On thy brightly dawning day ; 

And all nations shall adore 
At thine altar evermore. 

STANZAS. 

Life liath its sunshine; but the ray 
Which flashes on its stormy wave 
Is but the beacon of decay, 

A meteor gleaming o’er the grave; 

And though its dawning hour is brig..t 
With fancy’s gayest colouring, 

Yet o’er its cloud-encumbercd night, 

Hark ruin daps his raven wing. 

Life hath its flowers; and wliat are the; ? 

The buds of early love and truth, 

Which spring and wither in a day. 

The gems of warm,confi<ling youth: 
Alas! those buds decay and die, 

Ere rii)ened and matured in bloom; 

E’on in an hour, behold them lie 
Upon the still and lonely tomb 1 

Life hath its pang of deepest thrill; 

Thy sting, relentless inouiory! 

Which wakes not, pierces not, until 
The hour of joy hath ceased to bo. 

Tlien, when the heart is in ita ]iaU, 

And cold afllictions gather o’er. 

Thy mournful anthem doth rcicaiU 

Bliss which hath died to bloom no move. 

Life hath its blessing>s; but the siortn 
Swcc])s like the desert wind in wrath, 
To sear and bliglit the loveliest form 
Which spojlift on earth’s deceitful path. 

OI soon the wild heart-broken wail, 

So changed from youth’s delightful tone, 
Floats mournfully u|>on the gale, 

When all is desolate and lone. 

Life hath its hope; a matin dream, 

A cankered flower, a setting sun, 

Which casts a transitory 
Upon the even’s cloud of dun 


Pass but an hour, the dream hath fled, 

The flowers on earth forsaken lie; 

The sun hath set, whose lustre shed 
A light upon the shaded sky. 

JACOB B. MOOER 

Jacob Bailey Mooee, the father of the subject 
of the present sketch, was born September 5, 
1772, at Georgetown, on the Kennebeck, Maine. 
He was descended fi*oin a Scotch family, who emi¬ 
grated to blew England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Following tlie profession of 
his father, a phy&ioian, and during the Revolu¬ 
tionary war surgeon of a national vessel, he set¬ 
tled, after qualifying himself almost entirely by 
his own exertions, in the practice of medicine at 
Andover, in 1796, where he remained until he 
accepted, in 1812, the appointment of surgeon’s 
mate in the Eleventh regiment of United States 
Infantry. He remained in the service until De- 
coinbei* of the same year, when he retired, much 
broken in health, and died on the 10th of January 
following. 

Hr. Moore was an excellent musician, and com¬ 
posed several pieces, a few of which were pub¬ 
lished in Holyoke’s Repository. He was also the 
author of numerous songs and epistles, which ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers of the day. 

Jacob Bailey, the son of Dr. Moore, was born 
at Andover, October 31, 1797. He was appren¬ 
ticed, while a boy, in the ofl5.ee of the Hew 
Hampshire Patriot, one of the leading journals 
of Hew England, and which is remarkable for 
the number of distinguished editors and politi¬ 
cians it lias furnished, alike from its type-setting 
and editorial desks, to all parts of the country. 

The Patriot was at this time OAvned by the 
celebrated Isaac Hill.* At the expiration of his 
indentures Mr. Moore became the partner of 
Mr. Hil], and aftenvards, by marriage with Mr. 
Hill’s sister, his hrother-in-law. The two con¬ 
ducted the paper until January, 1823, when the 
partnership expired. Mr. Moore then devoted 
himself to the bookselling and publishing busi¬ 
ness. 

He had previously, in April, 1822, com¬ 
menced the publication of Collections^ — Topogra^ 
pldcal^ IIktoQ'ica\ and Biographical^ relating 
primipally to New Hampshire. lie Avas assisted 


* Isaac TTlll, one of tho most Influential political writers of 
the country, was born at Carnbrid^o, Mass, April 6,1788. lie was 
taught the trade of a priulor,an(i in 18ii0 removed to Concord, 
N. tl., where ho puronnsed tlio oflioo of the American Patiiot, 
a paper started about sK months before, which he disconti- 
imea, and on the iSth of April, 18U9, published tUo first number 
of the Now Tlampshlro Patiiot, a newspaper lie continued to 
edit until 1820, lining at various times 'vnihlu the same period, 
the oflleos of sonator and representative In the fcJtate Logisln- 
ture. Ho was appointed Second Comptioiler of the Treasury 
by Gonoval Jackson, but was r^cctca by the Senate, a rejec¬ 
tion which led to his election by the Leglslattivo of nls state, 
us a nienibm* of the body which had refused to confirm his no¬ 
mination. Ho romaiiu'Q in tho Senate until 1886, whon ho was 
elected Governor of hia State, an offlcc wliioh he filled during 
three succcHSivo tonus. Ho afterwards established Hill’s New 
Hampshire Patriot, a paper in which ho opposed certain new 
inoasmos of tho Bemoomtlc party, of which ho had long been 
the loader in the state, with such success, that he regained his 
iraTwiired influence, and united his new paper with tho Pa^t 
In which ho had so long battled. He also. In Janua^, 1^0, 
oominoncod an agricultural periodical, The Parmer s Monthly 
Visitor, which is still continued. 

The activity of his career was after this period much Im¬ 
paired by disease. Ho, however, still continued his interest in 
politics, and was an influential advocate of the Oompromise 
Measures of 1850. He died at Washington, March 22,1851. 
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in the editorship of this work by Dr. J. Fanner.* 
The publication comprised original articles of re- 
se^ch, on topics embraced in its plan, and re¬ 
prints of curious manuscripts, tracts, poems, and 
fugitive productions, illustrating the same topic. 
A portion of its pages was also devoted to re¬ 
views and other magazine matter, of & contempo¬ 
rary character. It was conducted with much 
ability until its close, in December, 1824. It forms, 
in its completed shape, a series of three octavo vo¬ 
lumes. 

The publication we have named was one of the 
first devoted to local history in the country. It 
did good service in calling attention to many im¬ 
portant subjects, and fostering a spirit of close 
historical inquiry. 

During the continuance of this work Mr. Moore 
also prepared and published with Dr. Farmer, A 
Gazetteer of the State of K&w Hampahm^ in a duo¬ 
decimo volume. 

In 1824 Mr. Moore published Annals of the 
Town of Concord^ from iU first Settlement in the 
year 1726 to the year 1823, with several Biogra¬ 
phical Slcetehes ; to which is added^ A Memoir of 
the Pemcooh Indiam^\ a work of much interest, 
research, and value. 

In 1826 Mr. Moore commenced ThePfew Hamp¬ 
shire Journal^ apolitical paper, which he main¬ 
tained with ability and influence until December, 
1829, when it passed into other hands, and was 
soon after united with the Now Hampshire 
Statesman. In 1828 he was elected a repre-jcn- 
tative to the State Legislature, and in 1829 ap¬ 
pointed slieritf of tlie county of Merrimack, an 
office wdiich he retained for five years. After 
being connected for a short time with the Con¬ 
cord Statesman^ he removed in 1839 to the city 
of New York, where he became the editor of The 
Daily Whig^ an influential journal during the 
Harrison campaign. In 1840 ho ]}ublishod The 
Lam of Trade in the United States : being an 
abstract of the statutes of the several States and 
Territories ooncoriiing Debtors and Creditors; a 
small volume, designed as a popular manual on 
the subject. After the election, ho obtained an 
important clerkship in the Post-office department 
at Washington. On the accession of Mr. Polk, 
in 1846, he was removed, and returning to New 


♦John Fanner was bom at Oholmsford, Mass., June 12, 
1789. He wart a descendant of Edward Farmer, who cnil- 
grated from Warwickshire to Billerica, Mass., In 17(50. He 
received the limited education aifordod iii his boyhood at tUo 
common schools, and at the age of sixteen became a clerk in a 
store at Amherst, New Hampshire. In 1810 he abandoned 
this occupation for that of school-keeping. Ho next studied 
medicine, and opened an apothocaiy^s store at Concord, in 
1821, with Hr. Samuel Monll, a circuxnstaiico to which ho 
owes the title, popularly bestowed, of Doctor, having never 
completed a course of medical studios or applied for a degree. 

It was in this position that he continued, in his leisure hours, 
to the close of his life, August 18, 1888, the laborious ro- 
searohes which he hod mroady cummoneco, in the aunals of 
New England. 

Hr. Farmer’s chief work la his Genealogical Regitier of tJie 
First SatHers of Few England^ <fcc. ; to which are aadeKh 
mriouH Biographical and Genealooical Foti%* in which he 
traces the ihmilfes of New England to their foundation in this 
countiT He also prepared a now edition of Belknap’s His¬ 
tory or New Hampfehlro,+ containing vaiions corrections and 
Illustrations of that work, and addllional facta and notices of 
persons and events, therein mentioned. 

Hr. 15’armor was also the author of several trac.ts relating to 
local history, and a frequent contributor to the. Collections of 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire Historical tioclutics, 

+ pp. 112. 


York became librarian of the New York Ilirtori- 
cal Society. 

In this position, congenial to his tastes as an 
historian, Mr. Moore remained, devoting him¬ 
self earnestly to the preservation, arrangement, 
and enlargement of one of the most valuable col¬ 
lections of works illustrative of American IIis- 
toiy in existence, until by the changing fortunes 
of politics his friend.s were again ])laced in power 
in 1848, and he received the ai)poiutinent of post¬ 
master to San Francisco. 

In this office Mr. Moore rendered an iniporiant 
service to the country by his indefatigable labors 
in systematizing the business of the department, 
under circumstances of unusual diffic-ulty. lie 
returned after the next change of administration, 
with a di ease contracted in Oalilbrnia, wliich 
closed his cai'eer a few months alter, on the first 
of September, 1863. 

In 1846 Mr. Moore published the first volume 
of the Memoirs of American Governors^ embrac¬ 
ing those of New Plymouth, from 1020 to 1692, 
and of Massachusetts Bay, from 1630 to 1689. 
It was his design to continue tlio series until it 
comprised Memoirs of the Colonial and Provin¬ 
cial Governors to the time of the RevohiLion. 
The portion relating to Now England was loft by 
him in MS., ready for the pres.s, and much of the 
remainder of the work in a frugnieiitary form. 

Mr. Mooro was throughout his lilb an active 
collector of historical material. Even in Cali¬ 
fornia ho found time to preserve the nows})apor 
and fugitive lilcraturo of the e\eiitrnl period of 
his sojourn. 

Henby Eaton Moore, a brother of Jacob B. 
Moore, was horn at Andover, N. II., 21st July, 
1808. He served his time with Ids brother ami 
Isaac Hill. lie ]>ublished the Grafton riournal at 
Plymouth, N. IL, from the 1st January, 1825, 
till March, 1826, 'when it ceased. During the 
latter portion of his life he gave his wliolo atten¬ 
tion to niusio; became a thorough ]n’<>fi(jient in 
the science, and distinguished as a teacher and 
composer. He was author of the Mm cal (^aic- 
chism; Merrimach Collection (f JnstrwmenUil 
Music; Pfew Hampshire Collection of Church 
Music; The Choir; a Collection of Anthems^ 
Choruses^ and Set Pieces; and the Horthern 
Harp—a CollerMon of Sacred Harmony, llo 
died at East Cambridge, Mass., October 23, 1841. 

John Weeks Moore, another hrotlior of the 
same family, was born at Andover, N. IL, April 
11, 1807was educated as a printer by liis bro¬ 
ther, Jacob B. Mooro. Ho luis been connected 
with several journals, and edited the Bellows 
Falls Gazette, Vt., for several years, 11 is prin¬ 
cipal work is the Complete Bncyclopcvdia of Mu¬ 
sic^ — Elementary.^ TrchnicaL Historical, Biogru- 
phlcal, Yocul, and Instrun cntalS" 

WILLIAM H. BEWAllD. 

William TTenuy Sew Aim, the son of Dr. Snnnud 
S. 8owai*(l of Florida, Orange (lounty, Now York, 
was bom in that village on the si.vteetith of May, 
1801. His early fondness for books iiulmu'd his 
parents to give him a liberal (idmiatlon, and alTor 
a preparation at various schools in the neigldior- 


* Boy, 8vo. pp. 1004. Boston: 1H54. 


* Laneosttir, 8vo. pp. 3SiL f Dover, N. i|., fcvo pp. Sl!2. 
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hood of his residence, he entered Union College 
in 1816. After completing his course nt that in¬ 
stitution with distinguished honor, he studied law 
at iTew York with John Anthon, and afterwards 
with Johu Duel* and Ogden Hoifinan. Soon after 
his admission to the bar he commenced practice in 
Auburn, ^q\v York, where he married in 1824. 

Mr. Seward rapidly rose to distinction in his 
profession. He took an active interest in favor of 
the re-election of John Quincy Adams to the Pre¬ 
sidency, and presided at a convention of the young 
men of the slate, held in furtherance of that object 
in Utica, August 12, 1828. In 1830 he was no¬ 
minated and elected by the anti-masonio party a 
member of the State Senate, where he remained 
for four years. In 1833 he made a tour in Europe 
of a few montlis with his father, during which he 
wrote homo a scries of letters which were pub¬ 
lished in the Albany Evening Journal. He was 
nominated in 1834 as the candidate of the Whig 
party for the office of Governor of the State, and 
was defeated, but on his re*nomination in 1838 
was elected. Daring his administration, his re¬ 
commendation of the change in the school system, 
called for hy the Roman Catholics, and which 
was finally adopted, caused much discussion and 
opposition. 

His administration was one crowded with im¬ 
portant events, and his course on many disputed 
questions was in opposition on some occasions to 
his party friends as well as political opponents, 
but was universally regarded as marked by per¬ 
sonal ability. He was re-elected in 1840, but in 
1842, declining a re nomination, reth’ed to the 
practice of his profession at Auburn. During the 
six following years he was principally engaged in 
this manner, appearing in the course of his duties 
as counsel in several important trials in the slate 
and national tribunals with great success. Ho 
took an active part as a speaker in the presiden¬ 
tial campaigns of 1841 and 1848, and in February, 

1849, wris chosen by a largo majority United 
States Senator. On the oxiiiralion of his term in 
1855, he was ro-olooted to the same body. 

Mr. Seward has taken a prominent position in 
the Senate as an opponent of the compromise of 

1850, and of the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
niiso. In 1853 an edition of his works was pub¬ 
lished in Few York in three octavo volumes, cou- 
tainiuga complete collection of his speeches in the 
state and national senate, and before poi)ular as¬ 
semblies, with his messages as governor, his 
forensic arguments, a number of miscollanoous ad¬ 
dresses, his letters from Eiiroj’io, and selections 
from his public correspondence. One of the most 
valuable portions of those volumes, in a literary 
and historical point of view, is the J^olea mi ITm 
Yo\% originally issued as the Introduction to 
the Natural History of How York, published by 
the legislature in 1842. It extends to 172 octavo 
piiges, and contains a carefully prepared and 
highly interesting review of the intellectual pro¬ 
gress of the state in science, literature, and art. 

TUE AMEftioA-ir pK0i»i.Ta—rmaiB moral aki> inuelleotval 

DEVELOPMENT,* 

A kind of roveronoo is paid by all nations to anti¬ 
quity. There is no one that does not trace its lineage 


♦ From an Address at Yalo College, 1864 


from the gods, or from those who were especially fa¬ 
vored by the gods. Every people has had its age of 
gold, or Augustan age, or heroic age—an age, alasl 
for ever passed. These prejudices are not altogether 
unwholesome. Although they produce a conviction 
of declining virtue, which is unfavorable to generous 
emulation, yet a people at once ignorant and irre- 
verential would necessarily become licentious. Ne¬ 
vertheless, such prejudices ought to be modified, It 
is untrue, that in the period of a nation’s lise from 
disorder to refinement, it is not able to continually 
surpass itself. We see the present, plainly, dis¬ 
tinctly, with all its coawe outlines, its rough inequa¬ 
lities, its dark blots, and its glaring deformities. We 
hear all its tumultuous sounds and jarring discords. 
We see and hear the past, through a distance which 
reduces all its inequalities to a plane, mellows aUits 
shades into* a pleasing hue, and subdues even its 
hoarsest voices into harmony. In our own case, the 
prejudice is less erroneous than in most others. The 
revolutionary age was truly a heroic one. Its exi¬ 
gencies called forth the genius, and the talents, and 
the virtues of society, and they ripened amid the 
hardsliips of a long and severe trial But there were 
selfishness, and vice, and factions, then, as now, al¬ 
though comparatively subdued and repressed. You 
have only to consult impartial history, to learn that 
neither public faith, nor public loyalty, nor private 
virtue, culminated at that period in our own coun¬ 
try, while a mere glance at the literature, or at the 
stage, or at the pohtics of any European country, in 
any previous age, reveals the fact that it was marked, 
more distinctly than the present, by licentious mo¬ 
rals and mean ambition. 

Reasoning d priori again, as we did in another 
case, it is only just to infer in favor of the United 
States an improvement of morals from their esta¬ 
blished progress in knowledge and power; other¬ 
wise, the philosophy of society is misunderstood, and 
we must change all our courses, and henceforth seek 
safety in imbecility, and virtue in superstition and 
ignorance. 

What shall be the test of the national morals? 
Shall it be the eccentricity of crimes? Certainly 
not; for then we must compare the criminal eccen¬ 
tricity of to-day with that of yesterday. The result 
of the comparison would be only this, that the crimes 
of society change with changing circumstances. 

Loyalty to the state is a public virtue. Was it 
ever deeper-toned or more universal than it is now? 
1 know there are ebullitions of passion and discon¬ 
tent, sometimes breaking out into disorder and vio¬ 
lence ; but was faction ever more effectually dis¬ 
armed and harmless than it is now ? There is a loy¬ 
alty that springs from the affection that we bear to 
our native soil. This we have as strong as any peo¬ 
ple. But it is not the soil alone, nor yet the soil be¬ 
neath our feet and the skies over our heads, that 
eonnlitute our country. It is its freedom, equality, 
justice, greatness, and glory. Who among us is so 
low as to bo insensible of an interest in them? Four 
hundred thousand natives of other lands every year 
voluntarily ronouuco their own sovereigns, and swear 
fealty to our own. Who has ever known an Ame¬ 
rican to transfer his allegiance permanently to a 
foreign power? 

The spirit of the laws, in any country, is a true 
index to the morals of a people, just in proportion to 
the power they exercise in making them. ^ Who 
complains here or elsewhere; that crime or immo¬ 
rality blots our statute-books with licentious enact¬ 
ments ? 

The character of a country’s magistrates, legisl^ 
tors, and captains, chosen by a people, reflects their 
own. It is true tliat in the earnest canvassing which 
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BO freq^uently recurring elections require, suspicion 
ofieu follows the magistrate, and scandal follows in 
the footstep of the statesman. Yet, when lus course 
has been finished, what magistrate has left a name 
tarnished by corruption, or what statesman has left 
an act or an opinion so erroneous that decent charity 
cannot excuse, tiiough it mny disapprove? What 
chieftain ever tempered mihtary triumph with so 
much moderation as he who, when he had placed 
our standard on the battlements of the capital of 
Mexico, not only received an offer of supreme au¬ 
thority from the conquered nation, but declined it? 

The manners of a nation are the outward form of 
its inner life. Where is woman held in so chivalrous 
respect, and where does she deserve that eminence 
better ? Where is property more safe, commercial 
honor better sustained, or human life more sacred ? 

Moderation is a virtue in private and in public 
life. Has not the great increase of private wealth 
manifested itself chiefly in widening the circle of 
education and elevating the standard of popular in¬ 
telligence ? With forces which, if combined and di¬ 
rected by ambition, would subjugate this continent 
at once, we have made only two very short wai*s— 
the one confessedly a war of defence, and the other 
ended hy paying for a peace and for a domain al¬ 
ready fully conquered. 

Where lies the secret of the increase of virtue which 
has thus been established ? I think it will be found 
m the entire emancipation of the consciences .of men 
from either direct or indirect control by established 
ecclesiastical or political systems. Religious classes, 
like political parties, have been left to compete in 
the great work of moral education, and to entitle 
themselves to the confidence and alFection of society, 
hy the purity of their faith and of their morals. 

I am well aware that some, who may be willing 
to adopt the general conclusions of this argument, 
will object that it is not altogether sustained by the 
action of the government itself, however true it may 
be, that it is sustained by the great action of society. 
1 cannot enter a field where truth is to be sought 
among the disputations of passion and prejudice. I 
may say, however, in reply first, that the govern¬ 
ments of the United States, although more perfect 
than any other, and although they embrace the great 
ideas of the age more fully than any other, are, ne¬ 
vertheless, like all other governments, founded on 
compromises of some abstract truths and of some na- 
tui'al rights. 

As government is impressed by its constitution, so 
it must necessarily act. Tliis may suffice to explain 
the phenomenon complained of. But it is true, also, 
that no government ever did altogether act out, 
purely and for a long period, all the virtues of its 
original constitution. Hence it is that we are so 
well told by Bolingbroke, that every nation must 
perpetually renew its constitution or perish. Hence, 
moreover, it is a great excellence of our system, that 
Bovereignty resides, not in Congress and the presi¬ 
dent, nor yet in the governments of the states, but 
in the people of the U nited States. If the sovereign 
be just and firm and uucorrupted, the goveniments 
can always he brought back from any aben'ations, 
and even the constitutions themselves, if in any de¬ 
gree imperfect, can be amended. Tliis gi’eat idea of 
the sovereignty of the people over their government 
glimmers in the British system, while it fills our own 
witli a broad and glowing light, 

TLct not your kin/y and parliament In ono, 

. JMuoh IcHB ni)nrt, inisLako tlioinsolves for that 
Which is most woithy to be thought upon, 

Nor Ihlnk they are cssonllully the Statis. 

Xwot tliern not Jitney that tlio authority 
And privileges on tiiem bestowed, 

Conforrod, we to sot up a majesty, 


Or a power or a glory of their own ; 

But let them know it was for a deeper life 
Which they but repiesent; 

That there's on caith a yet augiistor thing, 

Veiled though it be, thau parliament oi king 

Gentlemen, you are devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge in order that you may impart it to the 
state. What Fenelon was to France, you nmy be to 
your country. Before you teach, let me en join upon 
you to study well the capacity and the disposition 
of the American people. I have tried to prove to 
you only that while they inherit the imperfections 
of humanity they are yet youthful, apt, vigorous, and 
viriuous, and therefore, that they are worthy, and 
will make noble uses of your best instructions. 

WILLIAM n FITENESS. 

William Heney Fulness was gi'aduatcd at Har¬ 
vard College in 1820; studied theology, and soon 
after his ordination in 1828, became the minister 
of a Unitarian church in Philadelphia. He pub¬ 
lished in 1836 a volume on the Four Go.^)el8^ 
which he expanded into a largo work in 1838, 
entitled Jems and Sis Biographers, He is also 
the author of A Life of Christ; a manual of Do¬ 
mestic Worship and Family Proper Boole ; and 
a number of published discourses, lectures, ad¬ 
dresses, and contributions to reviews and other 
periodicals. 

Dr. Furness has translated Schiller’s “ Song of 
the Bell,” and a number of other German poems, 
with great beauty and fidelity. A i)orti()u of 
these nave been collected in a small volume, with 
the tide, Bong of the Bel\ and Oilier Poems. Ho 
is also the author of several hymns included in 
the collection in use by his denomination. 

His theological position is somewhat peculiar 
and quite conspicuous, even in a denomination so 
strongly marked by individualities as his own. JIo 
accepts for the most part the miraculous facts of 
the Hew Testament, yet accounts lor them by 
the moral and spiritual forces resulting from tlio 
pre-eniiuent character of tlie Saviour, who, in Jiis 
view, is an exalted form of humanity. 

As a preacher, Dr. Furness has great, power, 
and his seraions, of which ho has a volume in 
press, are remarkable for the union of speculation 
and feeling. 

HYMN. 

What is this ? and whither, whence, 

Tliis consuming secret sense, 

Longing for its rest and food, 

In some hidden, untried good ? 

Naught that charms the car or cyo 
Can its hunger satisfy; 

Active, restless, it would ]>ierce 
Through the outward univoj’sc, 

’Tis the soul, mysterious name 1 
God it seeks, from God it came ; 

While I muse, I feel the fire, 

Burning on, and mounting higher. 

Onward, upward, to thy throne, 

0 thou Infinite, unknown, 

Still it presseth, till it hoc 
Thee in all, and all in thee. 

HYMN. 

I feel within a want 
For ever burning ther^*j 
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What I so thirst for, grant, 

0 Thou who hearest prayer! 

Thi9 IS the thing I crave, 

A Jikenessto thy Son; 

This would I rather have 
Than call the world my own. 

’Tis my most fervent prayer; 

Be it moi € fervent still, 

Be It my highest care, 

Be it my settled will. 

COLLEGE OF CH AELESTON, S. C —SOUTH CAEOLINA 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA. 

One of the first liberal institutions of learning 
founded in South Carolina was the College of 
Charleston. It was inooriiorated by an Act of the 
Legislature in 1786. Several legacies had been 
left by citizens of the state, endowing the first 
college which might be chartered, and these the 
College of Charleston shared in common with two 
others which were chartered on tlie same day. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, afterwards Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Bishop of the diocese, then the 
master of a grammar-school in Charleston, was ap¬ 
pointed the Principal, and in 1794 the first class 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The old barraclcs of tlie city were employed as the 
college edifice; and here the studies were con¬ 
tinued until 1825. The institution never having 
been separated ft’oin the grammar-school, did not 
acquire the rank of a college, and in a few years 
became merely a private school. In 1829 it was 
revived under the superintendence of Bishop Bow¬ 
en, its oldest graduate, by the union of three of 
the principal private schools in the city; and by 
means of the liberality of the citizens the old bar¬ 
racks were removed and a more commodious 
building erected. Bishop Bowen, having reorgan¬ 
ized the college, retired from its management, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Jasper Adams, D.D, 
The grammar-school was still attaihed to the col¬ 
lege ; and financial dillicultics having arisen, the 
exercises were su^^peuded in 1835. 

In 1837 the charter was amended, the college 
coded its property to the city, whioii in return 
charged itself with its maintenance, and it was re¬ 
organized in 1838, the Rev. William Bniutly being 
ai>pointod president. Dr. Brantly died in 1845, 
and was succeeded by the present incumbent, W. 
Porouneau Finley. The iacmlty consists of a Pre¬ 
sident, and Professors of Moral Sciences, Greek 
and Latin, Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
Mathematics, History and Belles Lettres, and of 
Zoology and Paleontology, with the Ouratorship 
of the Museum or Cabinet of Natural History 
attached. 

TJio late Elias Horry, Esq., by a donation of 
six thousand dollars, founded the Horry Profes¬ 
sorship of Moral Philosophy, which is held ex 
ofiicio by the Presideut, Jn 1848 the citizens 
generally, by subsc.ription, endowed a Professor- 
ship of History and Bellos Lettres. 

To tlie liberality of the citizens also, at the 
suggestion made in 1850, at the session in Ohaiios- 
tou of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, the college is indebted for a very 
largo and valuable Cabinet of Natural History. 
Among those who were most forward in contri¬ 
buting to this collection may be mentioned the 
names of Messrs. Tuomoy, Holmes, Bachman, Au¬ 


dubon, and Agassiz. Dr. L. A. Frampton has 
presented his valuable library to tbe college, and 
the munificence of the legislature has supplied the 
means of building a suitable house for its reception. 
The late Ker Boyce, E&q., bequeathed by his will 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, to be appro¬ 
priated to the support of young men of the Baptist 
communion, while attending the course of instruc¬ 
tion in the college. The average number of stu¬ 
dents is from fifty to sixty; and the curriculum 
does not differ materially from that of other col¬ 
leges in the Union. 

The Rev. J. W. Miles, eminent as a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Charleston, 
for his scholarship and for his fine philosophical 
powers of mind, was connected with this institu¬ 
tion as Professor of the History of Philosophy 
and of Greek Literature. His published addresses 
—a discourse before the graduating class in 1851; 
The Ground of Morals^ a discourse on a similar 
occasion in 1852; and another, The Student of 
Philology^ at the close of the same year before the 
Literary Societies of the South Carolina College 
—exhibit his scholarship, vigor, and originality of 
thought and enthusiasm. An elaborate work from 
his pen, published by John Russell in Charleston, 
FhilosopMc Theology; or Ultimate Grounds of 
all Beligious Belief hosed in Beason^ established 
his reputation as a theologian. The work is a me¬ 
taphysical discussion of points of faith, “ spring¬ 
ing from the necessity wliich the mind of the 
writer has felt for rendering to itself a suflSeient 
reason for its convictions respecting religious be¬ 
lief, upon grounds of certainty, beyond the ordi¬ 
nary sphere of controversy.” Mr. Miles was the 
orator appointed by the joint committee of the 
city council and citizens of Charleston on occasion 
of the funeral of the Hon. John C. Calhoun. In 
his address he presented a philosophical \dew of 
the character and relations of the statesman. He 
has also been a contributor to the Southern Quar- 
teiiy Review. 

South Carolina College was founded by Act 
of Assembly in December, 1801, which declared 
that the proi)or edu(‘atiou of youth should al¬ 
ways be an object of legislative attention as con¬ 
tributing to tne prosperity of society; and placed 
the institution hi a central position “ where all its 
youth may bo educated for the good order and 
harmony (if the wliolo.” A board of trustees was 
established which secured to the college the ser¬ 
vices and influence of the first men of the state. 
The Governor, Lioiitonant-Governor, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the Tlonso, and 
all the judges and chancellors are trustees ox 
ofiicio, and twenty others arc elected by the Legis¬ 
lature every four years. The Governor is Presi¬ 
dent of the Board. Lately the Oliairnien of the 
OommittcoB of both houses on the College and 
Education, arc made ox ofiicio members. The full 
board is (composed of thirty-six, generally of the 
most inttuoutial men in the state. 

The accommodations for students are ample. 
A now hall for Oommonooment and other jmr- 
posos has been lately added to the buildings, at an 
expense of about tMiiiy-five thousand dollars. It 
is of the Corinthian order, of large dimensions, 
being one hundred and thirty feet inlengtli, sixty- 
eight in breadth, and fifty-nino in height. The 
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library, though not Inrge, is a very choice one. 
Tliei'e are now upwards of 20,000 volumes; and it 
contains many rare and costly works. Gen. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Judge Johnson 
of the U. S. Court, were members of the commit¬ 
tee who made the first purchase of books when 
the College went into ojjenition. They were 
procured in London, from the well known book¬ 
seller, Lackington. Many of the finest volumes 
belonged to private libraries, and the names of 
some of the most di^inguished men in England 
may be found in them, as fomer proprietors. 
The Legislature annually appropriates two thou¬ 
sand dollai's for the purchase of books, and this, 
added to the tuition fund, would constitute a very 
liberal allowance; but for some years past the 
latter has been exhausted by repairs lo which it 
is first applicable. 

Persons not familiar with South Carolina have 
attributed to the influence of Mr. Calhoim that 
unanimity and confonnity of opinion for which 
South Carolina has always boon distinguished; 
but it is rather to be ascribed to early associa¬ 
tions and influences, and most particularly of late 
to the inlluenoe which this favorite institution has 
had upon the rising generation. 

For the later .selections of books for the library 
it is mnch indebted to Dr. Cooper, Professors 
Henry, Kott, and Elliott, and President Thomwell, 
])iit most especially to the late Stephen Elliott, Pro¬ 
fessor Hott, and Professor now Bishop Elliott. A 
number of books were orrlored by Mr, Stephen 
Elliott, and i)nrchased by Mr. Henry Junius Kott, 
thou in Europe, and afterwards Professor of Belles 
Lottres. Since 1836 the sum of $62,874 has 
been expended. The collection is rich in costly 
foreign works, illustrating the Fine Arts, Anti- 
ciuities, Classical Literature, and the specialities 
of science. 

Mr. F. W, M’Master is the present librarian. 

The general woliare of the College is liberally pro¬ 
vided for by its Endowment and tbostato appropri¬ 
ation. The President atnl seven professors are all 
furnished witJji comfortahloresidences. The salary 
of the I-^resident is three thousiiud dollai's, payable 
quarterly in advance, and that of the Profowssoi’s 
twenty-five hundred, payable in tlicsamo manner, 


from the public treasury. In 1845 the Comptrol¬ 
ler-General reports the whole amount of expendi¬ 
ture by the state, on the College, up to that date, 
at$098,679 23. Thoannniilai)propriationainoiin1s 
at present to $24,000. For many years the state 
has also appropriated $37,000 for free schools, and 
at the last meeting of the Legislature (Dec. 1854) 
it was increased to $74,000, besides some $3,000 
for two military schools. N o api)ropriat,ion Jisked 
by the Board of Trustees has over boon ri‘lu^e<]. 
Of course great discretion and wisdom have bccui 
exercised in all cases where applications have been 
made. 

The Presidents of the Coll ego have been— 
Jonathan Maxey, 1804 to 1820; Shqdien Elliott, 
1820, declined to accept; Thomas Oooy>er, 1820, 
pro tern,; Thomas Cooper, 1821 to 183*1; liobert 
Henry, 1831, teni.; Bobert W. Barnwell, 
1835 to 1843 ; Robert Henry, 18L3 to 1845 ; 
Win. C.Preston, 1845 to 1861; Jas. II. Thoruwell, 
1861 to 1855. 

The first President, Dr. Maxoy, has tln^ Imnor 
of having discharged tliat ofiico with (‘fiiciciKjy 
ill three colleges. He was born in Attleborough, 
Mass., Sept. 2, 1708; was educated at Brown 
University, where in 1787, on taking bis <k‘gree, 
ho delivered a poem on the Ih’ospectH oC America. 
He was then tutor in the College lor lour years. 
Having qualified himself for the ministry, in 1701 
ho was ordained pastor of the First Baptist (lliurcsh 
at Providence, and the same day Proj<‘ssor of 
Divinity in the University. On the death of 
President Mamiirig, in 1792, he was chosen bis 
successor at the early age of twenl.y-four. He 
delivered at tliis time several dis<*ou*r.seH, which 
were published; a Rennon on tlie Death of Nfau- 
ning, Discourses on the Existeiuje and At.tributes 
of God and on the Doctrine of the Atonenu'nt. 
In 1802 ho was called to suc<*,oed PreHi<lent 
Jonathan Edwards, at Union, where ho remained 
till 1804. The rest of his Hfo was passed as 
the head of the College at Oolninbia* He died 
Juno 4, 1820. His high personal qualities and 
virtues in his ofiicc were thus cornnKunorah^d in 
1864, in an oration by the Hon. Jani(*s L. Pet- 
tigru, on the Bemi-Oentenaiid celebration of the 
College. 
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Jonathan Maxcy exerted no little influence on the 
character of the youth of his day ; and his name is 
never to be mentioned by his disciples without reve¬ 
rence. He had many eminent qualifications for his 
office. His genius was aesthetic ; persuasion flowed 
from his lips; and his eloquence diffused over every 
subject the bright hues of a warm imagination. He 
was deeply imbued with classical learning, and the 
philosophy of the human mind divided his heai-t 
with the love of polite literature. With profound 
piety, he was free from the slightest taint of bigotry 
or narrowness, Early in life he had entered into 
the ministry, under sectarian banners; but though 
he never resiled from the creed which he had 
adopted—so Catliolic was liis spirit—so genial liis 
soul to the inspirations of faitli, liope, and charity— 
tliat whether in the chair or the pulpit, he never 
seemed to us less than an Apostolic teacher. Never 
will the ch.ii*m of his eloquence be erased from the 
memoiy on which its impression has once been made. 
His elocution was equally winning and peculiar, 
lie spoke in the most delibei-ate manner ; fiis voice 
was clear and gentle; Ins action composed and 
quiet; yet no man had such command over the 
noisy sallies of youth. His presence quelled every 
disorder. The most riotous offender shrank from 
the reproof of that pale brow and intcllojtual eye. 
The reverence that attended him stilled the progress 
of disaffection; and to him belonged the rare power 
—exercised in the face of wondering Europe by 
Lamartine—of quelling by persuasion, the spirit of 
revolt. 

TnoMAS Cooper, ono of the most active spirits 
sent over by the old world to establish themselves 
in the politics of the new, was born in London, 
October 22, 1759. Having been educated at Ox¬ 
ford, become a proficient in cliemistry, and ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the law and medicine, 
ho brought those aotiuisitions to America, joining 
his friend, l)r. Priestley,* at Northumberland, 


* Pi ii'stloy, tlio son of a cloth-drossei near Leeds whoso scion- 
tifie (hicoveriea ni Eiij'lund had t-itainpod him one of tho first 
choimsts of the aijo, and whoso loliifions and political nrfnci- 
l)lcs, as a Ifnitai Ian and advocate of the French Iwovolution, 
had roiulereil him the object of popular persoc.iition (lila house 
and libiary in liirmmprluim woio burnt by the mob in ITOl), 
oaino to America, whitlier his sons had already emii^intoii in 
17!)t. fTe arrived in Now York on the fourth of Juno of that 
year, and was received with ^M'eat attention by the citizens, 
wlu), not lo.iifaLor, proposed a subscription of a thouKand dol¬ 
lars for a course of lectures on Experimental Philosophy, if ho 
would deliver thorn. In July ho wont to Northumberland in 
X^ennsylvania, whore Ills son had an ai;rlcultural fiettlemont 
lie soon established himself in his old habits, oonstructins a 
library, vvrltina; books as rapidly as usual, and rosumlnt? Ids 
chomloal experirnonts. lie was olTorod the Profossoiship of 
CJhemhtry in the University of Pomibylviuiia, with a good sa¬ 
lary, and (leeltnod the appointment, proferrinff his own dispo¬ 
sition of his time in rotlreriiont TIo dolivored two com*Heh of 
piiblio locturos, howev r, at Philadelphia in 17015 and 1707, on 
tlio Eni(li*7H‘eH of Jit'Vt'lKfkm^ which ho published in two vo¬ 
lumes, the first of which ho dedioatod to John Adams, who was 
then liis hutiror and lulinlrer, ills Conthmation ofths WMhmy 
of iJArt O.mrcJb^frovit of ilia WMapih Emjdre 

to Hia prosmt Urn % was wiitt<.ui in America and pub’isbed at 
Korthamploa in fi>ur volumes in It was aodleab'd to 

Jolfei-son. He also wioto in this oounfcry in reply to Volaoy’s 
and Palno’s attacks upon Revelation, and In addition to the 
Linn controversy, a number of miscollanoous theoloifleal pro¬ 
ductions, with a CompaHmi o/tha fiMiftrUeti qf MoHnswlfh. 
Ubom ottlia mndooH mid Ci^iar anvimt On American 

politics Priestley found Jiimsolf not altoiimthor free from his old 
JCnpflish dilUoultles, as his sympatliy fbr Franco bronght him in 
colliMon with th(^ Federal partv; though his latter days were 
soothed by Ihousoeudonoy of his iViend and oorroapondont Jef¬ 
ferson. In 1774, at Fi-anklln's request, lie hod written an ad¬ 
dress to the people of England on the American disputes, oalou- 
iatod to Hiiow the injustice and impolicy of a war with the colo¬ 
nies. It was written by Priestley atLeod.^ and Franklin cor¬ 
rected the proofs for him at London. His Mmkm of PoUhival 
AritlmsHa by a, Quakeir in PolUU% first published la the Au¬ 
rora, February 150 and 2T, 1708, contain in a very neat essay 


having been driven froni England by the part 
which he took in reference to French politics, in 
becoming the agent of an English democratic club 
to a revolutionary club in France, and issuing a 
pamphlet in reply to an attack on him by Burke, 
which was threatened With prosecution. In the 
United States he became a Jeffersonian politician, 
and attacking Adams in a newspaper communica¬ 
tion, which he published in the Pennsylvania 
Reading Weekly Advertiser of October 26, 1799, 
was tried for a libel under the sedition law in 
1800, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of four hundred dollars.* 

The Democratic party coining into power Go¬ 
vernor M’Kcan appointed Cooper, in 1806, Pre¬ 
sident Jiidge of one of the Pennsylvania Common 
Pleas districts, an office which he filled with 
energy, but from which he was removed in 1811 
by Governor Snyder at the request of the Legisla¬ 
ture, on representations chiefly of an overbearing 
temper. He became Professor of Chemistry in 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and subsequently, 
in 1816, held a professorship of Mineralogy and 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
shortly after, in 1819, became at first Professor of 
Chemistry, then, in 1820, President of the South 
Carolina College. He also discharged the duties 
of Professor of Chemistry and Political Economy. 
Retiring from this post on account of age in 1834-, 
he was employed by the Ijegislature of Soutli 
Carolina in revising the statutes of the state. He 
died May 11, 1840, 

Cf his writings we may mention a volume of 
statistics entitled Information renpeoting Am eriea^ 
published in London in 1794; a collection of Po¬ 
litical Essays in 1800, contributed to the North¬ 
umberland Gazette in Pennsylvania, which he 
“ Cv)nducted for a short time to enable the printer 
of that paper to proceed more ex])editiously with 
a work of Dr. Priestley’s then iii the press;’'! a 
translation of The luHtitiUea of Jantimau^ which 


some adiniiablo suggestions on free traclo and national honor. 
Ho coinmiuiicntod ills soiciitiflc papers to the Medical Reposi¬ 
tory of New York The entire nunibor of Ills publications 
reaches one hundred and foi ty-one. An edition of his works has 
been published in England in twenty-five volumes, edited by 
Toweltllutt. His M&inoirH indicate the philosophical serenity 
of his character. Tliey touch lightly upon hjs American pei iod, 
as they close with the year 1795; but the continuation by his 
son ,Ios(*ph Priestley contains many interesting notices of his 
residence at Northumberland, particularly a simple and affect¬ 
ing account of Ills death, which he met with great tninqullllty 
at that place, Febru.ary 0th, 1S04, in his Hovonty-second 
ear. A candid and dlHerinilimtlng account of his career has 
con written by Lord Rrougham in his “ Liven of Mon of Let- 
Uirs and ticionco, who nourished in the time of George III.” 
An anecdote given by Brougham is highly charooteidstio of 
Priestley’s manners, and of Ida position Jn the religious world 
of Aiiioricft into which ho was introduced. “ He lianponod to 
visit n (Vioiul whoso wife received him In her Imsoand’s ab¬ 
sence, but fbarod to name him before a Calvlnlstio divine pre¬ 
sent. By nccldeni his name was mentlonod, and the lady then 
introduced him. But bo of tho Genevan school drew back, 
saying, ‘Dr, Joseph Pi'ioslloyf’ and then added in the Amoricau 
tongue, (query, what docs Lord Brougham moan by tho Ame¬ 
rican tongue f the Uhootaw ?) ‘ X cannot be cordial.’ w here¬ 
upon tbo Doctor, with Ills usual placid domoanor, said that he 
and tho lady might be allowed to converse until their host 
should return. By degrees the conversation became general; 
tho ropudiator wus won over by curiosity first, then by grati¬ 
fication ; he rornninod till a late hour Imtiglng upon Priestley’s 
lips; lie took hl» departure at length, and tola his host as he 
quitted tlio house, that never luid ho passed so deligh^l an 
evening; tliough ho admitted that he had begun it ‘ by behov¬ 
ing hke a fool and a brute.’ One such anecdote (and there are 
many ourront) la of more force to deaoribe its subject than a 
hundred labored panogyrlos.” ^ ...... 

* Wliarton’s State Trials of the TTnited States, pp. 059-OBl. 

t Preface to Second Edition. Philadelphia. 1800, 
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appeared in Philadelphia in 1812; his Medical 
JuriHp'udence in 1819. He was engaged in the 
publication of a magazine of scientific information, 
The BmpoHum of Arts and Sciences^ five volnmes 
of which appeared in Philadelphia from 1812 to 
1814. Two of these were prepared by Dr. John 
Redman Coxe, the remainder by Dr. Cooper. 

In 1826 he published at Columbia, South Ca¬ 
rolina, his Lectures o% the Elements of Political 
Economy. They were Avritten as a class-book for 
his students, but are strongly impressed with his 
manly utterance of opinions for all readers. His 
advocacy of free trade at home and abroad, in 
foreign and domestic regulations, of trade and 
government, is urged in his bold, dogmatic style, 
with constant effect. His miscellaneous writings 
on law and medicine were numerous. In politics 
he always held a forcible pen. He was a vigor¬ 
ous pamphleteer in the nullification contest in 
Soum Carolina, taking the side of the ultra states 
rights doctrine. 



Of his conversational powers, which were re¬ 
markable from the natural strength of his percep¬ 
tion, his controversial taste, lus knowledge of 
distinguished men, and his wide personal experi¬ 
ence of meinorable affairs, we are enabled to pre¬ 
sent something more than this general recognition 
in a few passages of his table-talk, cojned for 
ns by his friend and intimate, the late Colonel D. 
J. M’Oord, wlio entered tliem at the time in his 
notebook. Though the date is not given, the 
period is that of Dr. Cooper’s last years at 
Columbia. 

MBMOEANDA OF TiJBLffi-TALK OF JUDOB COOPBE. 

Sunday, 20. "When I was going over to Paris with 
"Watt during the French Revolution, being both 
members of the club at Manchester, wc had letters 
from the cluh to Robespierre, Potion, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Jacobine clubs of Paris. 1 called on 
Petion and told liim my business, and that I wished 
to be introduced to Robespiei're. Potion was a 
clever folJow, and more like an Englishman than 
any Frenchman I have ever seen. Good, candid 
fellow, on whom you might rely. He look me to 
Robespierre’s. We passed through a caipeiitei*’fi shop, 
and went up a ladder to the place occupied by Robes¬ 
pierre. He was dressed up. A complete petit 
rtudire, a dandy. A little pale man, with <iai*k huir. 


He received me well. I told him that I had written 
an address to deliver to the club, and requested him 
to deliver it for me, as I spoke French badly. He 
said he would. I wrote the address, and Watt trans¬ 
lated it into French. We went to the club (he men¬ 
tioned which, but it has escaped me), and he with 
others sat under the canopy (I think lie said) where 
the president sits. Ho mentioned who presided. 
After a while a loud noise was made, and a call for 
Citizen Cooper {Citoyen Gouapph) and Watt, and for 
the address of Citoyen Gouapph which had been 
formally announced. I requested Robespierre to 
take it and read it as he had promised. He declined, 
and I insisted, until he refused positively, wlien Uio 
noise increasing, I told him—“ Citoyen Rohespienre, 
vous etes un coquin I ” and with that I mounted and 
delivered my address, which was well receivo<l, and 
with considerable noise. After that (which was 
before Robes])ierre commenced his reign of blood), 
I kept company principally with the Brissotiaus. 
The day after the above affair took place at the 
club, several persons told me to take care of myself, 
for that Robespierre and his Mends had their designs 
upon us. Spies were set upon ns. We were in¬ 
formed of it, and their names furnished, which he 
mentioned. We invited them regularly to dinnci', 
and the poor de\dl8 not being used to drinking wine, 
we always got them drunk after dinner. One evening, 
at the house of a person whose name 1 did not 
catch, where many Brissotiaiis were present. Watt 
and I proposed that if they would gather as many 
friends as they could and go with us, to Bupjiort us 
at the club, I would insult Robesjiierre bcfoi'c the 
whole assembly, and com])el him to clialleiigc us to 
fight. We should have broken him uj) that night. 
We did not care for responsibility there, it would 
have been all amusement Such was our exeii.o- 
ment, I would as leave have fought him ns not I 
would have liked it We might have got him oOT, 
but d—n the bit those fellows would agree t,o join 
us. They would not. risk it. At last, we were de¬ 
nounced by llobes]>ieiTO, and Watt wont off to 
Geimany, and 1 returnc<i to England. Mow those 
four months that I si)cnt in Paris were the most 
happy and pleasant of iny life.^ 1 laughed more 
than I ever did before or have since. I lived four 
years. 

It is curious, but I believe the fact from what. 1 saw, 
that during the most dreadful tirnea of that. Revolu¬ 
tion, during its most bhxnly pm’iod, the ]>eojd<i of 
Paris enjoyed more aggregate hapiiiness than ufc any 
other period of their lives. Every moment was a 
century. When there every energy of my mind was 
called out, every moment engaged. 8omc important 
event unceasingly occurred, and incessantly oi'cnpied 
the mind. 31c laughed, and said that afbu* he liad 
France he was set up as a candidate for convimUon, 
by some one, in o])positiou to the Duke of Orleans, 
but the duke beat liim. 

Bpeaking of the King of France, he was asked if 
ho could have been savcil Er.C. Aye t tliat. he couhl 
Very easily, 'llio DriBsoiians were anxious to save 
him. Petion wrote to Pitt, or coimminieat.txl through 
Marat, and some one else, with the English minister, 
and said that if ho would furnish £100,(iOO h<‘ might 
bo saved. Pitt refused it IL eoukl not. htdievo 
that Pitt refused unless he cousidered it as a trick. 
P, thought he would have re-fused it, for the 
very reason that he wisliod the king killed, as his 
wish was that France wonhl commit, tlio gr<‘at.eHt <*x- 
cc8ses,to deter Englaml from following her det(*Htahlo 
example. Mrs. Grant told him that she once dined 
in comimny with Pitt Hhe always 8i>oke of d with 
great enthusiasm. It was an era in her Hfc. Pitt 
came to dinner on m eaqiress jiromise that politics 
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should not be introduced, as ho was at that time in i 
bad health. However, Pitt got in a good humor and 
seemed disposed to give them a talk on politics; and 
reclining back in his chair, with what she called the 
vacant stare of genius, gave them a talk of an hour’s 
length. 

Dr. 0. speaking of the time he lived at Sunbury, 
Northumberland, Pa., he said it was a complete 
blank in his life. P. observed that he was then 
in hot water. Yes, but I have forgotten nearly 
everything in connexion with those matters. It got 
me in jail, where I stayed six months (in Philadel¬ 
phia). But I there had good company every day 
and night. At night I had the best company in 
Philadelphia. They all called on me. Everything 
that was good was sent to me—wine—claret, Ma¬ 
deira, port, cider—everything came, God knows 
how or from where, and cost me nothing. How¬ 
ever, I had to pay $400. Crafts the other day pub¬ 
lished my speech on that occasion. I had no coun¬ 
sel I advocated my own cause. He was asked if 
the Constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Law 
was questioned in the case? No, Cliase would not 
suffer it. He then gave us some curious anecdotes 
concerning Chase. 

Sunday, 16, Speaking of Dr. Johnson. P. called 
him a bigot in politics and religion. Dr. O. No I 
No I In a political conversation which I had with 
Dr. Johnson he said, “ I believe in no such thing as 
the jure divino of kings. I have no such belief; 
but I believe that monarchy is the most conducive 
to the happiness and safety of the people of eveiy 
nation, and therefore I am a monarchist, but as to 
its divine right, that is aU stuff. I think every 
people have the idght to establish such government 
as they may think most conducive to their interest 
and happiness.” 

Boswell, continued Dr. 0,, was the greatest fool I 
ever knew. He was a real idiot. I am sure I have 
a right to say so. He came to Lancaster assizes | 
once when I was there. He took his seat at the bar, 
and Park (on insurance), Sir Samuel Romilly, myself, 
and perhaps some others, subscribed three guineas 
upon a brief, and docketed a feigned issue, and sent 
a fellow to employ him. He received the brief and 
the three gnineas, and when the case was called, he 
rose at the bar, to the groat amnseinent of the whole 
court, yet lie proceedeil to opeu the case, which the 
court soon umlerstood, and on some pretence post¬ 
poned the affair. lie stayed in the same house with 
us, and [ think he said he drank two or throe bottles 
of port and got drunk. 

Burke, ho said, ho knew very well. Ho was the 
inosl. excessive talker ho ever know, and, at time8,vcry 
tiresome. Speaking of the rc]mblican clubs in Eng¬ 
land during the French revolution, he said his party 
at Manchester made much more noise than any 
other in England. Burke dcnounce<l Dr. Priestley 
and himself (Dr. 0.), one day in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Cooper replied to it in a pamphlet, which 
he had, and I have read. A young man, lie said, 
must lay in a largo stock of democracy, if ho ex¬ 
pects it to hold out to iny age. Wo laughed, and 
told him that lie liad given up his democracy as to 
England, but not as to America, But he replied, 
that ho was now a constitutional democrat. He was 
opposed to the many steps taken by the United States 
government, as well as the United States courts, to¬ 
wards a eonsolidatod government. He thought none 
but freeholders were of right entitled to vote and to 
bo represented. It might bo policy in a nation to 
ermit others, but all others are more 8ojournoi*s, and 
ave no such right It would be bettor if a com¬ 
promise could DO made between freeholders and 
numbers, but that could not be done. 


He admitted that there was evil in general suf¬ 
frage, and evil likewise in not suffering it, but it 
could not be claimed as a right. P. observed that 
Sir James Mackintosh had given up all his French 
politics. That he had heard him in a conversation 
of some hours, with his feet in the American fashion 
against the fire-place, give a character of Burke in 
the most elevated and eloquent strains. He said he 
had relinquished his notions on the French revolu¬ 
tion, and that he had agreed perfectly with Mr. 
Burke, and that he had the most exalted ideas of 
lus politics, literary taste, and eloquence. 

Dr. 0. expressed his sm’prise. 

In 1792 he came to America, and he said in Febru¬ 
ary, 1793, he returned to attend his friend Walker’s 
trial for sedition, at Lancaster. Erskine and himself 
took seats at the bar as counsel for Walker. The case 
was tried, and thejr produced a witness who proved 
the perjury of a witness (Dunn), and subornation by 
the agents of the ministry. Walker was acquitted, 
and on motion of Erskine, Dunn was immediately 
committed. He, 0., drew up a bill of indictment 
against him, and at the next assizes he was con¬ 
victed, and imprisoned. He returned to America in 
September. 

At Home Tooke’s, said the doctor, one day at din¬ 
ner I met Thelwell, the Radical. Walker and he 
went up to Horne Tooke and told him that they 
were surprised to meet Thelwell there, that they 
were sure he was a spy from the violent and impru¬ 
dent manner in which he spoke of government. 
Horne Tooke said that he had not invited him, and 
that Thelwell forced himself upon him. Tooke then 
turned to Thelwell and said, “ You know that some 
time since, when it was expected that there would 
be a revolution in this country, that you had a list 
of gentlemen proscribe<l, who were first to be out 
off, and that I was placed nearly at the top, and 
Mr. Cooper soon after.” Thelwell never said a 
word. He could not deny it.—^These radicals, he 
said, were great rascals. 

February 22. Dr. C.: “ Now M., I dine professor 

-on Sunday, but will not have moat enough to 

feed you also. So come after dinner. Mind, I in¬ 
vite you to drink, not to eat.” During the evening 
he snid to me, when you become a merabor of the 
legislature take my advice, conciliate the fools; for 
they arc always the majority. Be kind to them. 
Give them your ideas. Let them use them. Do 
their business for tliem. Write for them. Draw 
tlieir bills and resolutions. Make one good speech 
during the session, and hold your peace. By that 
means you will gain them. Take my advice. Pur¬ 
sue it. It prescribes the course Legar6 should have 
taken, but he chose the opposite. Sense, eloquence, 
speeches wont do. You must work into their favor. 

March 2. Explained what ho meant by saying that 
ho had not taken in a sufficient stock of democracy. 
Tliat it was running into excess in America, and that 
it had rendered the people too fond of change, and 
that these changes were too often effected by the 
ignorant and lower classes, 

Tho Rkv. Robert IIeitrt, LL.D., the suo- 
coHsor of Dr. Cooper in tho College Presidency, 
was born in Charleston, S. C., on tlio 6th Decem¬ 
ber, 3 792, and rooeivod the first rudiments of edu¬ 
cation in tliat city. lie commenced the study of 
tho Tjatin language at the early age of six, and 
in 1803 was sent by his mother, then a widow, 
to tho neigliborhood of London, where for some 
time lie remained under the private tuition of 
a highly respectablo clergyman. In 1811 he 
entered the Edinburg University, and was gra- 
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duated there in 1814, and after a visit and 
short residence on the continent, returned to 
South Carolina in 1815. For two years he was 
minister to the French Huguenot Church of 
Charleston, vrhere once a month he preached in 
French. In November, 1818, at the suggestion 
of Judge King of Charleston, a highly compe¬ 
tent judge of his merits, Mr. Henry was elected 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy in tire 
South Carolina College, and was afterwards made 
Professor of Metaphysic'^, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and, perhaps, was the first pemon 
who gave lectures in the United States on Free 
Trade, and Political Economy generally. In 1834 
he was made president of the College, which he 
resigned in 1835. At a subsequent period, in 
1836, he was induced to accept the appointment 
of Professor of Metaphysics and Belles Lettres in 
the South Carolina College. In 1840 he was 
again appointed President, hut in 1843, upon 
being relieved from certain duties in the govern¬ 
ment of the college, and allowed to reside with¬ 
out the precincts, accepted the Professorship of 
Greek, newly established, and expressly at his 
suggestion. He still continues to perform these 
learned duties. 

Mr. Ilonry, to an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient language‘=!, unites a familiar knowledge 
of the jnodorn. He spefiks French, German, and 
Hutch fluently, Ilis reading is enoyclopasdian, and 
Jiis memory equal to his reading. His social qua¬ 
lities are eminent, and his conversation delightful 
and instructive. While Hr. Cooper was at his 
best, it was rare to meet such charming conversa¬ 
tion as was exhibited at that, time at the dinner 
tables, and other society at Columbia, in which 
Ooo])cr, Preston, Henry, Logar^, Nott, Petigru, 
JIan)er, and others were conspicuous, and would 
not have appeared to disadvantage in the best 
l^ondon society, not even alongside of Rogers, or 
of Conversation Sharp, with both of whom 
Cooper had been si)eoially intimate in his early 
European days,"^ 

It is to bo regretted that Mr. Henry’s health 
has been very feeble for some years past. TJjis 
may have rendered his works few in number, in 
proportion to his learning and abilities. He has 
published, in 1829, Eulogy on Dr. B. D. Smithy 
late Profmor of Chemistry in the South Caro¬ 
lina College. In 1830, Eulogy on Jonathan 
Meuxey., late President. A Sermon on duelling, be¬ 
fore the Legislature of South Oai'olina. In I84Y, 
two Sermons at the Pinckney Lecture in Charles¬ 
ton, In 1850, A Eulogy on John C. Calhoun. 
For the Southern Review, he wrote articles on 
Niebuhv^s Roman History.^ La Motie Fouque., 
Coelhe^s Wilhehn Meiste?^ and Waterhow^s Ju^- 
nim. Hr. Henry has always been a friend of 
free trade, and the constitutional rights of tlio 
states as opposed to a gi*oat central power. 

The next President of the college, tlio Hon. 
William 0. PimsTOir, was the distinguished 
statesman, lawyer, and orator, of South Carolina. 
He was born Hooember 27, 1794, at Philadelphia, 
while Ills father was at the National Congress at 
tliat place, as a member fromVirginia. His mater- 

* Tn thtfi personal tribute, and In othor pari a of this arl,Iclo, 
•vro employ the words of tlio conimuriicatlon of the Jato JO. J. 
M’Oora, whose sudden and luinozitod death occurred while 
this work was passing through the press. Ante^ p, 240. 


nal grandmother was the sister of Patrick Henry. 
He was educated at the University of North 
Carolina, and studied law in tlie ofiico of William 
Wirt, at Richmond. From 1816 to 1819 he tra¬ 
velled in Europe, visiting England, France, and 
Switzerland, and residing fur a while at Edin¬ 
burgh, where he attended with Mr. Lcgar*' tlio 
philosophical lectures at tlie university. In 1821 
lie was admitted to the practice of the law in Vii- 
ginia. Ue removed the next year to Columbia, 
in South Carolina, and soon became engaged in 
political life. In 1824 he was elected to tlio 
Ilouse of Representatives, and in 1832 to tho 
Senate of tho United States. Alter ton years’ 
service in the last position, whore ho mairituiiiod 
an eminent rank as an orator, he returned to 
the practice of the law in South Carolina. Ho 
held the Presidency of the College for six years, 
imparting to the institution the iniiucnco of his 
refined scholarship, elegant tastes, and winning 
manners. He retired in conse(inonce of ill health, 
and has since resided at Columbia. 

The Rev. Hr. James II. TnoRNWETX, the siuj- 
cessor to Mr. Preston, was born in iMarlhorougli 
Histrict, South Carolina, in 1811. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Soutli Carolina College, and v’as 
graduated, with the highest di.stiiiction in his 
class, in Hccember, 1819. lie afterwards com- 
meneecl tho study of the law, but soon abandoned 
it for the church. As a Prosbyteriaii elergyinan, 
ho commenced preaching as minister of Waxsa,w 
church. At the ago of t.wenty-ru'o ho ■was 
elected Professor of Logic and Belles Let Ires in 
the South Carolina ColUgo, tho duties of wbieh 
ho pciformod -with distmetiou tor two years, 
but resigned, on being elected pastor of* the 
Presbyterian church at Columbia, S. C. After 
two years’ service there, where his T(‘pntaliou 
daily grew, ho was induced to accept, tho ih'o- 
fessorship of tho Evidences of C!liri.stinnity, and 
the position of chaplain, upon tho reKignntion 
of those places by Mr. now l>islio]> Elliott. 
Hero he remained until May, 1852, wlien ho look 
charge of Glebe Street Church, CharU^ston. I’rc*- 
vious to this removal. Mr. Tliornwell Jia<l iwMved 
very flattering invitations from various ‘Noriliern 
cities, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Si. 
Louis, but declined thorn all. 

Upon tlie resignation of tho PreHiden<4y by Mr. 
Preston, in Hecomber, 1852, Hr. Thornwtdl was 
elected to succeed him. Ho returned to Colum¬ 
bia, and has continued to till the otlico with de¬ 
served distinction and popularity. Tho number 
of students is now about two hundnsl, an<I the 
college was never in a better condition eithcu* as 
to education, morals, or manners. To the gn‘at 
I’Cgret of Uie stale generally, the Pr(‘s])ytt*rian 
synod have thought it advisable to demsind iJie 
services of Hr. Tliornwell for their theological 
somiriary in Columbia, a call wlii<*li ho lias fidl it 
his duty, under his clerical obligations, to obey.* 


* Tho following is a list of Dr, Thomwoirs ptihlh'nf loiis1. 
A Scrnion on Iho Vanity and Glory of Man, 0«lob<‘r 

0,1R42, Id the Gollcgo Oljapo\ 'A A 8(irmoii or* tho Nroi'Shlty 
of tho Atonoinont, proacticd I)oc»‘iribor, lH4e% iu tlu^ 0<aicgo 
Chapol. 8 Arguaionla of UomanlfitH DiBcumtd aii<i iioftaod 
In relation to tho Apocryj>hal JJookH of tho Old TcKtaiuont, 
pnhllfihod in Now York, lS45. 4. DIsconrHow on Truth, ptib- 
Ilsliodin Now York, 1865, 0, Tho following artloloH Inivo boon 
contiibutod to tho Houthorn Prosbytorhin ilovi<*w, priato<l in 
Oolunihla:—1. Tlio Ollloo of Koasoii t« rogard to Itovolutlou. 
VoL 1. Art 1. No. t 2. Tho GhrihUuii Puhtor. Vol. I. No. 8. 
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Dr. ThornweU is fomiliar witli Greek, Roman, 
French, German, and other languages and litera¬ 
ture, and is as vigorous and unrelenting in the 
pursuit of new studies now, as when he left col¬ 
lege. His popularity with the students, and his 
tact in the management of youth, connected with 
the high respect generally entertained for him in 
the state, must cause his withdrawal to be deeply 
felt. 

OEESTES A BROWNSOIT. 

This eminent speculative inquirer, ingenious 
thinker, and exponent of various religious opi¬ 
nions in his writings, is a native of Vermont, 
where he wjis born about the beginning of the 
century. In his education he has been what is 
usually, though incorrectly, called a self-made 
man; and he must always have been an earnest 
one, for we find him early in life a diligent in¬ 
quirer in the higher walks of religious philosophy. 
As the life of Mr. Brownson has been passed in 
the pursuits of the tliinker and scholar, with little 
external incident beyond that involved in his 
several changes of opinion, which have carried 
him in succession through diflcrent associations 
and sets of companions, we may cite, as a portion 
of his biography, what he has himself chosen to 
say on the subject. “ Much,” he remarks in the 
preface to the collection of his Essays, in 1852, 
“ has been said first and last in the newspapers 
as to the frequent changes I have undergone, and 
I am usually sneered at as a weathercock in reli¬ 
gion and politics. This seldom disturbs mo, for I 
happen to know that most of the changes alleged 
are purely imaginary. I was born in a Protest¬ 
ant community, of Protestant parents, and was 
brought up, so far as I was brought up at all, a 
Prcsbyt-erian. At the age of twenty-one I passed 
from Presbyterianism to what is sometimes called 
Liberal Christianity, to which I remained at¬ 
tached, at first under the form of Univorsalism, 
afterwards under that of Unitariauism, till the 
age of forty-one, when I had the happiness of 
being received into the Catholic Church. Here 
is the sum total of my religious changes. I no 
doubt exporioncod difficulties in defending tlio 
doctrines 1 professed, and J shifted my ground of 
defence more than once, but not the doctrines 
tliernselvos. 

“ 1 was during many years, no doubt, a radical 
and a socialist, l)Ut both after a fashion of my 
own. I held two sots of princii)les, the one set the 
saTiie that I hold now, the other the sot I have 
rejected. I supposed the two sots could be hold 
consistently together, that there must bo some 


Art. 6. 8. Tlio Elder Qnofition. Vol- il. No. 1. Art 1. 4. Paiirs 
ProaelilntfUt Atborifi. Vol. U. No.4. Art. 1. 5. Thoughts upon 
tho Priesthood of Ohrist. Vol. iii. No. 4. Art. 2. 6. Philoso¬ 
phy of Religion (Itovlow of Mor-ll). Vol. IIL No. 2. Art. 5. 
7. Phlloaonhy of RoligIt>n (Uovlow of Moroll). Vol. ill. No. 8. 
Art. 6. S. Slavery and tho Religious Inatruoti >n of tho 
Colored Population. Vol, Iv, No. 3. Art. 6. Tho substancoof 
this article was also i)ublished us a Bormon on tho Rights and 
3>utlefi of Maaters. 9. Dissertation on Miracles (Matt, xxli. 9). 
Vol, iv. No. 4. Art. 2, 10. Validity of Popish Baptism; a 
series of articles commenced in Vol. v. No. 1, and continued 
In successive numbers. 11. Report on Slavery. Vol v. No, 8. 
Art. 8, To those may bo added a Bormon on the occasion of 
the Death of tho Hon. d, 0. Calhoun, preached In the College 
Ohapol, April, 1859, a letter to Covornor Manning, on Publlo 
Instruoi.ion in South Carolina, 1858, and a Sermon preached 
before the Legislature, December 1854, against demagogism, 
and on the duties of the legislator. 


way, though I never pretended to be able to dis¬ 
cover it, of reconciling them with each other. 
Fifteen years’ trial and experience convinced me 
to tho contrary, and that I must chooso which s^et 
I would retain and which cast off. My natural 
tendency was always to conservatism, and demo¬ 
cracy, in the sense I now reject it, I never held. 

l n. politics, I always advocated, as I advocate 
now, a limited government indeed, but a strong 
and efficient government. Here is the sum total 
of iny political changes. I never acknowledged 
allegiance to any party. From 1838 to 1843,1 
acted with the Democratic party, because during 
tiiose years it contended for the public policy I 
approved; since then I have adliercd to no party. 
No party, as such, ever had any right to count on 

me, and most likely none ever will have. I do 
not believe in the infallibility of political parties, 
and I always did and probably always shall hold 
myself free to support the men and measures of 
any party, or to oppose them, according to my 
own independent convictions of what is or is not 
for the common good of my country.” To this 
comprehensive outline and self-justification of an 
active career, we may supply some of the details 
as furnished by Mr. Brownson’s publications. 

His first work, published in 1836, entitled, J/ew 
Views of Ghnnimn Society and the Ghurch^ Avas 
Avritten Avhilo he was minister of an Independent 
congregation at Boston, which Avas called “ Tho 
Society for Cliristian Union and Progress.” It 
was marked by French and Gennan opinions, 
which the writer ])ut forward without particular 
refei’ence to the religious body of Unitarians to 
Avhich he Avas then attached. At this period !Mr. 
BroAvnson Avas a contributor to the Christian Ex¬ 
aminer. A novel which ho published in 1840, 
Ghavles Elwood^ or the I^ifidel Gomerted^ is an 
autobiogi’aphio sketch, in wliich the Avritor shoAvs 
minutely tlio mental struggle tlirougli Avhich ho 
had passed. The form ot* fiction is but a thin 
covering, and a slight imi)ediinent to, if it does 
not assist, a purely philoso])hical essay. It was 
about this time that Mr. BroAvnson commenced 
tho course of independent periodical literature in 
Avhich he has since been engaged. He published 
the Boston. Quarterly Review.^ in five annual 
volumes, Avritten from the coiumoncoment mostly 
by himself, from 1838 to 1812, Avhon he merged tlie 
Avork in tlio Democrallo Ri'.view at Now York, 
to whicdi ho became a stated contributor. His 
articles ‘‘ On tho Origin and Ground of Govern¬ 
ment,” “ Democracy,” and “■ Liberty,” and similar 
topics, proved, hoAvevor, to bo of an una(!C immo- 
datmg character to tho supporters oI‘ that journal, 
and Mr. Brownson Avithdrew from its pages to 
I'esnme his indojicndent Review, in AAdiich ho 
could freely unfold his own sontimouts and 
opinions Avithout seeking to conciliate or being 
controlled by other interests. He then, in 
1844, began at Boston tho publication of the 
journal entitled Brownson?s Qmrterly Benew^ 
which has since been continued without interrup¬ 
tion, having, in 1855, reached a tAvelfth annual 
volnmo, or a third of the third series. In this, 
Ml*. Brownson having become a devoted member 
of tho Papal Church, maintains his new vie^ws 
of Catholicism, in tho same fluent, commanding 
style, once so well adapted to tlje energy of 
Democracy and the schemes of Socialism. 
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A novel, TTie Spirit Itapper^ treating of the 
subject of demoniac agency, published in 1854, is 
the last of Mr. Brownson’s separate publications. 
The style of Mr. Brownson is a remarkably feli¬ 
citous one for the discussion of abstract topics; 
full, fluent, easily inteUigible, meeting the philo¬ 
sophic reciuirements of the subject, at the same 
time preserving a popular interest, it was well 
adapted to enlist the popular ear. When em¬ 
ployed in appeals to the laboring classes, and en¬ 
forced by the living energy of the orator, its 
triumph was certain. As a vehicle for the specu¬ 
lations of the scholar it still preserves its attrac¬ 
tion to those who delight in mental gladiatorial 
exercises, or are curious to note the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the “chartered libertine” in doctrine to 
the authoritative voice of the Church. 

KATHAJ5TAEL DEEEINO 

Is a native of Portland, Maine, and the son of the 
late Mr, James Deeiing, an esteemed merchant of 
the city. He was educated at the Academy at 
Exeter and at Cambridge, where he was graduated 
at Harvard in 1810. He then studied law in the 
ofiice of Chief-justice Wliitman at Portland, and 
pursued the profession in the northern counties of 
his native state. He is now a resident of Port¬ 
land. 

Mr. Deering’s literaiy productions are two five 
act tragedies— Garalasset^ or the Last of the 
JL'orridgmocks^ which was produced at the Port¬ 
land Theatre in 1831, and Bo^aris. His miscel¬ 
laneous wntings, including numerous tales of 
humor of “ Down East” life, have appeared from 
time to time in the journals of the day. 

Tna wreck: of the two follies. 

A ^Ballad. 

*Twas a starless niglit, with drifting clouds, 

Aid angry heaved the seas; 

Yet a piuk-stern craft was under sail, 

Her name was the “ Two Polleys.” 

And she was built at Mount Desei-t, 

Amd wliat might her cargo he ? 

She was for a long time on the Banks, 

And while there was very lucky. 

But darker and darker grew the night, 

And loud did ocean roar'; 

So they two reefs in the mainsail ioob, 

And one reef in the fore. 

The Skipper Bond was at the helm, 

Metliinks I see liim now— 

The tobacco juice on his mouth and chin, 

And the salt spray on his brow. 

The other hand was Isaac Small, 

And only one eye had ho; 

But that one eye fcojit a sharp look-out 
For breakers under the loe. 

All unconcerned was Skipper Bond, 

For ho was a seaman bohl; 

But he buttoned his fenrnaught higher up, 

And, said ho, “ ’Tis getting cold.'’ 

Odd’s bloods! I must the main brace splice, 
isaac, lotus (xuafl— 

“And OH the wind’H a suortor, mind 

“ And mix it half and lialf.” 

TIiC Skipper raised it to his lips, 

And soon the dipjier drained: 


A second and a third he took. 

Nor of its strength complained. 

“ Shake out the reefs I haul aft fore sheet! 

“ I am not the man to flag, 

“ With a breeze like this, in the * Two PoUeya'— 

“ So give her every rag.” 

Aghast poor Ipac heard the call, 

And tremblingly obeyed; 

For he knew full well the Skipper was one 
Who would not be gainsayed. 

“ Isaac, my lad, now go below, 

“ And speedily turn in ; 

“ ril call you when off Portland Light, 

“We now are off Seguin.” 

The Skipper was alone on deck— 

“ Steady, my boys,” he cried; 

And hardly would the words escape, 

When “ steady ’tis,” he replied. 

“A plague on all our Congress men I 
“ Light-houses so thick I see— 

“ Odd’s bloods ! on such a dai'ksome night 
“ They bother exceedingly.” 

'Twas a sad mistake; he saw but one, 

And that was not Segiun ; 

But the Skipper’s brain like tlic Light revolved 
So he lost his reckoning. 

And what of her, the “Two Polleys?” 

She still did tlie helm obey; 

Though her gunwales kissed the hissing surge, 
Ana her deck was washed with the spray. 

She neared the rooks, and the waves ran high, 
But the Skipj)or heard not their roar; 

His hand wuis clutched to the woll-lashed holm, 
But his head was oii the floor. 

Tlie sun shone out on Richinoiid’s Isle— 

But what is that on the straiul? 

A broken mast and a tattered sail, 

Half buried in tlie sand. 

And there were heaps of old dun fish, 

The fruits of many a haul, 

But nothing Wiis seen of the old Skipj>er, 

Nor of one-eyed Isaac Biuall. 

Three days had gone wl\en a “ homeward bound” 
Was entering C Iosco Bay; 

And Richmond’s Isle bore Nov’ Nor’ West. 

And for that her course she lay. 

Yet scarcely three knots did she make, 

For it was a eat’s-j^aw breeze; 

And the crew hung idly round lusr bows, 
Watching the porpoises. 

But there leans one on iho quai'ter rail, 

And a sndden sight he sciis 
Then floating past—’Us a smack’s pink stern, 

And on it—the “ Two I’oUcys.” 


ALBEBT a. 0BEENE, 

Titk author of tho popular ballad of “ ()Id (IrirnoK,” 
a poet of cultivation, and an ardent ])r(>se<jator of 
tho Idstorical literature of Rhode Island, is a na¬ 
tive of that state, where Im wfw horn at Provi¬ 
dence, Pohniary 10, J802, Ho U a grarluato of 
Brown TJniverHity, a lawyer by profossion, and 
has for a nmnber of yofirn fdied the ollieos of 
Clerk of the Municipal (Jourt of tho city of Pro¬ 
vidence, and Clerk of tho Coninioii Council 
Mr. G-reeno’s fugitive pooiuy luivo uover hcou 
collected, and a portion of them, of wliich the 
roputatiou has got abroad, firo still hi manuscript. 
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Amonj? these is a quaint comic poem, entitled 
The Militia Mveter^ a remarkable thesaurus of 
the Yankee dialect, and of the vulgarisms of New 
England. One of the longest of Mr. Greene’s 
serious poems, a ballad entitled Ganonchety is 
published in Updike’s History of the Narraghan- 
sett Church. 

Mr. Greene has been a curious collector of 
American poetry, of which he has a large li¬ 
brary ; and it is understood, contemplates a publi¬ 
cation on the subject. 

TO THE WEATTCEECOOK ON OXTE STEEPLE. 

The dawn has broke, the mom is up, 

Anotliei* <lay begun, 

And there thy poised and gilded spear 
Is dashing in the sun. 

Upon that steep and lofty tower 
Whei'e thou thy watch hast kept, 

A true and faithful sentinel, 

While all around thee slept 

For years upon thee there has poured 
The summer’s noon-day heat. 

And through the long, dark, starless night, 

The winter storms have beat; 

And yet thy duty has been done. 

By day and night the same. 

Still thou hast met and faced the stoi*m, 
Whichever way it came. 

No chilling blast in wrath has swept 
Along the distant heaven, 

But thou hast watched its onward course 
And instant warning given ; 

And when mid-summer’s sultry beams 
Oppress all living things, 

Thou dost foretell each breeze that comes 
With health upon its wings. 

How oft I’ve seen, at early dawn, 

Or twilight’s quiet hour, 

The swallows, in their joyous glee, 

Come darting round thy tower, 

As if, with thee, to hail the sun 
And catch its earliest light, 

And offer ye the morn’s salute, 

Or bid ye both—good night. 

And when, around thco or above, 

No breath of air has stirred, 

Thou seein’st to watch the circling flight 
Of each free, happy bird. 

Till after twittering round thy head 
In many a mazy track, 

The whole doligliied company 
Have settled on thy buck. 

Then, if perchance amidst their mirth, 

A gentle brecz(3 has sprung, 

And prompt to mark its fii'st approach, 

Thy eager form hath swung, 

Tve fhougift 1 almost heard t,hoo say. 

As far aloft they flow— 

“ Now all away I—^hore ends our play, 
ll’or I have work to do 

Men slander thee, my honest friend, 

And call thee in their pride, 

An emblem of their flcklcnoss, 

Thou ever faithful guida 
Each weak, unstable human mind 
A weathoroock” tlmy call: 

And thus, unthinkingly, mankind 
Abuse thee, one and all, 

Tlxey have no right to make tliy name 
A by-word foi* their deedsi 
vox,, n.—^22 


Tlicy change their friends, their principles, 
liieir fashions, and their creeds; 

Whilst thou hast ne’er, like them, been known 
Thus causelessly to range ; 

But when thou changest sides, canst give 
Good reason for the change. 

Thou, like some lofty soul, whose course 
The thoughtless oft condemn, 

Art touched by many airs from heaven 
Which never breathe on them,— 

And moved by many impulses 
Which they do never know, 

Who, ’round their earth-bound circles, plod 
The dusty paths below. 

Through one more dark and cheerless night 
Thou well host kept thy tmst. 

And now in glory o’er thy head 
The morning light has burst 
And unto Earth’s true watcher, thus, 

Wlien his dfirk hours have passed, 

Will come “ the day-spring from on high,” 

To cheer his path at last 

Bright symbol of ^delity, 

Btill may I think of thee; 

And may the lesson thou dost teach 
Be never lost on me;— 

But still, in sun-shine or in storm, 

Whatever task is mine, 

May I be faithful to my trust 
As thou hast bceu to thine. 


TUB BAKON'8 last BANQUET. 

O’er a low couch the setting sun had thrown its 
latest ray, 

Where in liis last strong agony a dying warrior lay, 

The stern old Baron Rudiger, whose frame had ne’er 
been bent 

By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strength 
had spent. 

“ They come around me here, and say my days of 
life are o’er, 

Tliat I shall mount my noble steed and lead my band 
no more; 

They come, and to my beard they dare toll me now, 
that I, 

Their own liege lord and master born,—that I, lial 
ha! must die. 

And what is death ? I’ve dared him oft before the 
X’aynim spear,— 

Think ye he’s oiitorcd at my gate, has come to seek 
me here? 

IVe met him, faced him, scorned him, when the figlit 
was raging hoi,— 

ni try his iniglit—I’ll brave liis power; defy, and 
fear him not. 

Ho I sound the tocsin from my tower, and Are tlie 
culvoriii,— 

Bid each retainer arm with speed,—call every vas¬ 
sal in, 

Up with my banner on the wall,—^the banquet board 
prepare; 

Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my 
armor there I” 

An hundred hands were busy then—^the banquet 
forth was spread— 

And rung the heavy oaken floor with many a mar¬ 
tial tread. 

While from the rich, dark tracery along the vaulted 
wall. 

Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, o’er the 
proud old Gothic halL 
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Fast hurrying through the outer gate tlie mailed re¬ 
tainers poured, 

On through the portal’s frowning arch, and thronged 
around the board. 

■While at its head, witliin Ms dasrk, carved oaken 
chair of state, 

Amied cap-a-pie, stern Rudiger, with girded falchion, 
sate. 

“Fill every beaker up, my men, pour forth the 
cheering wine, 

There’s life and strength in every drop,—^thanksgiv¬ 
ing to the vine I 

Are ye all there, my vassals true ?—^minc eyes are 
waxing dim; 

Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, each goblet 
to the brim. 

“ You’re there, but yet I see ye not. Draw forth each 
trusty sword— 

And let me hear your faithful steel clash once 
around my board: 

I hear it faintly:—^Louder yet!—^Wliat clogs my 
heavy breath ? 

Up all, and shout for Rudiger, * Defiance unto 
Death!’ ” 

Dowl rang to bowl—steel clang to steel—and rose 
a deafening cry 

Tliat made the torches flare around, and shook the 
flags on high: — 

“Ho! cravens, do ye fear lihn?—^Slaves, traitors! 
have ye flown ? 

Ho! cowards, have ye left me to meet him here 
alone! 

But X defy liim;—lt*t him come I” Down rang the 
massy cup, 

W^hile from its sheath the ready blade came flashing 
half way U]); 

And witli the black and heavy plumes scarce treiu- 
hling on his head, 

There in Ids dark, carved oaken chair, Old Rudiger 
sat, dead. 

OLD Gsnins. 

Old Grimes is dead; that good old man 
Wo never shall see inoi'c: 

He used to wear a long, black coat 
All buttoned down before. 

His heart was open as tlie day, 

His feelings all were true; 

His hair was some inclined to grey. 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 

His bi'cast with pity huraed; 

The large, round licad upon Ids cane 
From ivory was turned. 

Kind words he over had for all; 

lie knew no base design: 

His eyes were <iark and rather small, 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at ponce with a.ll mankind, 

In friondsldp he wiis true: 

IJis coat had pocket Jjoles behind, 

Ills pjuitaloons were hhio. 

ITnIiarnied, the sin which earth pollutes 
He jiassod seoiirely o'er, 

And never wore .m, pair of hoots 
For thirty jnnirs or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest, 

Nor fears misfortune’s frown; 

He wore a doublc-breaskid vest; 

The strijics ran up and <lown. 


He modest merit sought to find. 

And pay it its desert; 

He had no malice in his mind, 

No rufiies on his shirt 

His neiglibors he did not abuse. 

Was sociable and gay; 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 

He did not bring to view,— 

Nor make a noise, town-meeting days. 

As many people do. 

His wo’ddly goods he never threw 
In trust to lortune’s chances; 

But lived (a'^ all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances. 

Thus UTidistuihcd by anxious cares, 

His peaceful moments ran ; 

And eveiy body said lie was 
A fine old gentleman. 

EDWARD COATE PINKNEY, 

TnE lyric ])c.ct, was tlie son of the eminent law¬ 
yer and diplomatist of Maryland, William Pink¬ 
ney, and was horn in London, Octolior, 1802, 
■while Ids father was minister to the Englisli 
Court. At tlie age of nine he was brought homo 
with his parents to America, and -was educated 
at the college at Baltimore. At fourteen ho en¬ 
tered the navy as a midshipman, and remained 
nine years in tlic service, duniig which he 
became inlimatoly aeijiiainted with the classic 
scenes of the }^leditcr^anean. After the death 
of his fatlior in 1822, he resigned Ids aiipoiut- 
ment in the navy, imuTied, and occupied himself 
with the law, which lie pursued with some 
uncertainty. 

The small volume of iioetiis, sufficiontly large 
to preserve Ids memory with all generous appre- 
ciators of true ])oetry as a writer of ex((Uisite 
taste and susceptibility, appeared in Ualtiiiiorc in 
1825, It contained llodolph., a X'^rnginent., which 
had previously been printed anonymously for the 
author’s friends. It is a iiowerM skelch of a 
broken life of passion and remorse, of a husband 
slain by the lover of liih wife, of her early death 
in a convent, and of llie iiaramonr’s wauderingH 
and wild mental aiiticiiiations. Thougli a frag¬ 
ment., wanting in fulness of design and the last 
polish of execution, it is a jmem of power and 
mark. There is an occasional inner music in 
the lines, demonstrative of the true poet. The 
imagery is ha[)py and original, evidently (h‘rive(l 
from objects winch the writer liad soon in the 
impressible youth of his voyages in. tJio navy. 
W^e follow the poem in a few of these similes. 
This is the stilking opening. 

Tlio Summer’s heir on land and aca 
Ilnd thrown his parting glance, 

And Winter taken angrily 
ITis waste inheritance. 

TIic winds in stormy roveli*y 
Sported beneath a frowning sky; 

The chafing waves with hollow roar 
Tumbled u])on the shaken shore, 

And sent their spray in upward shower 
To Rudolph’s proml ancestz’al lower, 

Whosci station from mural crown 
A rcgiil look cast stcinily down. 
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Here are the lady and her lover. 

Like rarest porcelain "were they, 

Moulded of accidental clay: 

She, loving, lovely, kind, and fair— 

He, "Wise, and fortunate, and brave— 
you’ll easily suppose they were 
A passionate and radiant pair. 

Lighting the scenes else dark and cold, 

As the sepulchral lanijis of old, 

A subterranean cave. 

’Tis pity that their loves were vices, 

And purchased at such painful prices; 

’ Tis pity, and Delight deplores 
That grief allnys her golden stores. 

Yet if all chance brought rapture here, 
Life would become a ceaseless fear 
To leave a world then rightly dear. 

Two kindred mysteries are bright, ‘ 

And cloud-likc, in the southern sky ; 

A shadow and its sister-light, 

Around the polo they float on high, 
Linked in a strong thongli siglitlcss chain, 
The types of ^ileasiire and of pain. 

Tlio sequel. 

There was an age, they tell us, when 
Eros and Anteros dwelt with men, 

Ere selfisluiess had backward driven 
The wrathful deities to heaven: 

Then gods foraonk their outshone skies, 

For stars mistaking female eyes ; 

Woman was true, and man, though free. 
Was faithful in idolatry. 

No dial needed they to measure 
Dnsighiiig being—Time was pleasure, 

And lustres, never dimmed by tears. 

Were not misnamed from lustrous years, 
Alas! that such a tale must seem 
Tlie fiction of a dreaming dream’— 

Is it but fable?—has that age 
{Shone only on the poet’s page, 

Where earth, a luminous spliorc portrayed, 
Eovolves not both in sun and shade?— 

No!—happy love, too seldom known, 

May make It for a while our own. 

Yes, although fleeting rapidly, 

It. flomctim(‘s may bo ours. 

And iu‘ was gladsome as the be(‘,f 
Which always sleeps in flowers. 

Might this ciidiiro ?—her hubbiind ca;no 
At an untimely tide, 

Jhit ore his tongue iimnounccd her shaino, 
Mlam suddenly, he died. 

’Twos whispeVod by whoso hand he fell. 
And Rudolph’s prosperous loves were gone. 
The lady sought a convont-ccll, 

And lived ui ponitciico alone; 

Thrice blest, that she the waves among 
Of ebbing jfieasurcs staid not long, 

To watcdi the sullen tide, and fiml 
The hiilcouH shapings left behind. 

SiKili, sinking I .0 its slimy bed, 

Old Nile upon the antique land. 

Where Time’s inviolate temples stand, 

Hath ne’er deposited, 
llapjiy, the monster of that Nile, 

The vast and vigorous crocodile; 

11a]>py, bcetmsc Ids dying day 
Is uiiprcccdod by decay: 

We perisli slowly—loss of breath 
Only completes bur piecemeal death. 


* Tho Magellmi clouda. t Tho Horlsomnla 

$ Tlic rymmldfl, 


She ceased to smile back on the sun, 

Their ta^k the Destinies had done; 

And earth, which gave, resumed the charms, 
Whose freshness withered in its arms: 

But never walked upon its face, 

Nor mouldered in its dull embrace, 

A creature fitter to prepare 
Sorrow, or soeial joy to share: 

When her the latter life required, 

A vital harmony ex[)ired, 

And in that melancholy hour, 

Nature displayed its saddest power, 
Subtracting from man’s darkened eye 
Beauties that seemed unmeant to die, 

And claiming deeper sympathy 
Than even when the wise or brave 
Descend into an early grave. 

We grieve when morning puts to flight 
The pleasant visions of the night; 

And burely we shall have good leave, 

Wheu a fair woman dies, to grieve. 

Whitlicr have fled that shape and gleam 
Of thought—the woman, and the dream? — 
AYhithor iiave fled tliat inner light, 

And benefactress of our sight ?— 

A second part desorihes the visions of Rodolph’s 
distempered mind. In it occurs this fine passage 
on the prophetic sense of fear. 

-riearts are proidicts still. 

What though the fount of Castaly 
Not now stains leaves with prophecy? 

What though are of another age 
Omens and Sybil’s boding page ?— 

Augurs and oracles resign 
Their voices—fear can still divine: 

Breams and hand-writings on the wall 
Need not foretell our fortune’s fall; 

Bomitiaii in his gallei'ics,^ 

The soul all hostile advents sees, 

As 111 the mirror-stone; 

Like shadows by a brilliant day 
Cast down fiom falcons on their prey; 

Dr watery demons, in strong light, 

By haunted waves of fountains old, 

Shown indistinctly to the sight 
Of the inquisitive ami bohl. 

The mind is capable to show 
Thouglits of so dim a feature, 

That. eonsciousuosH can only know 
Their jiresence, not their nature ; 

Things which, like fleeting insect-mothers 
Sup])ly recording life to others, 

And forthwith lose their own. 

The remaining jiocias wore brief, consistiDg of a 
short fioetical sketch, Tho Indian’s Bride; a Re- 
luiniscenco of Italy ; an Occasional Prologue, 
(Iclivorud at tho Orook Boneiit in Baltimore in 
and a number of passionate, sensuous songs, 
dedicated to lovo and tho fair. 

Tho author did not long survive tho publica¬ 
tion of this volumo. lie died in Baltimore in 
JB28. An ni)prcciat.ivo biogruphicid notice of 
him a])]>carod tho year ])roviously, from the pen 
of tho lato Willimn Loggett, in tho ^‘Old Mirror,’’ 
which B])oaks warmly of his shorter poems as 
“ri(*.h in boautioH of a peculiar nature, and not 
surpassed by pnKluctions of a similar character in 
tho English language,” Tho poem On Italy,” 

! Leggott csiiooiully admired. He particularly notes 
I I ho power of tho four linos beginning 


♦ Suetonius. 
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The -winds are awed, nor dare to "breathe aloud ; 
and "the bcanty of the portrait iu “ The Indian’s 
Bride.” 

* Exchanging lustre with the bud, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, liumaii smile, 

On nature’s face she plays. 

The poems of Pinkney were published in a 
second edition at Baltimore in 1838, and in 1844 
appeared, with a brief introduction by Mr. N. P. 
AVilhs, in the series of the Mirror Library en¬ 
titled “ The Pvoooco.” 

ITALY. 

Kiiow’st tilou the land which lovers ought to 
choose ? 

Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews; 

In glesiming streams the crystal rivers run. 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun; 

Odors ot flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon tlie vernant trees; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady giovos, 

Where bright-plumed birds diocoui’se their careless 
loves. 

Beloved!—speed we from this sullen strand 
Until thy light feet press that giocn shoic’s yellow 
sand. 

Look seaward llienoe, and naught shjill meet thine 

But fairy isles, like paintings on the sky; 

And, flying fast and free before the gale, 

Tlic gninly vo.sbcl with its glancing sail; 

And wnt(‘Ts glil.tering in the glare of noon, 

Or louehed with bilvcr by the stars and moon, 

Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light 
When the fur flshor’s fire affronts the night. 

Lovely as loved t towards that smiling shore 
Beai* we our household gods, to fix for evermore. 

It looks a dim[>le on the face of earth. 

The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth, 

Kature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair: 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 

Thrice beautiful!—to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 

Til ere Art too shows, when Nature’s beauty jialls, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that know not how to tire: 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 
Have but been hallowed by the hand of Time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of 
flame— 

Tlie meanest stone is not without a name. 

Then come, beloved!—hasten o’er the sea 
To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 

THB INUtAH’S BBnDE, 

Why is that graceful female here 
With y^on red hunter of the deer? 

Of gentle mieu and shape, slie seems 
J<’or civil halls designed. 

Yet with the stately savage walks 
As she wore of his kind. 

Look on her leafy diadem, 

Enriched-with many a floral gem: 

Those simple ornaments about 
Her candid brow, disclose 


Tire loitering Spring’s last violet, 

And Summer’s earliest rose: 

But not a flower lies breathing there. 

Sweet as herself, or half so fair. 

Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile, 

On Nature’s face she plays. 

Con none insti-nct me what nrc these 
Companions of the lofty trees ?— 

Intent to blend with his her lot, 

Fate formed her all that he was not; 

And, as by mere unlikencsa thoughts 
Associate we see, 

Their hearts from very diiTerciice caught 
A perfect sympathy. 

The household goddess here to be 
Of that one dusky votary,— 

She left her pallid countrymen. 

An eai tilling most divine, 

And sought in this sequestered wood 
A solitary shrine. 

Behold them roaming hand in hand, 

Like night and sleep, along the land; 

Observe their movements:—he for her 
Restrains his active stride, 

While she assumes a holder gait 
To ramble at his side; 

Thus, even ns the steps tliey frame, 

Their souls fast alter to the same. 

The one forsakes ferocity, 

And momently grows mild ; 

The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 

She humaniz(‘s him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. 

Oh, say not they must soon bo old, 

Their limbs prove faint, their breasts feel coM ! 
Yet envy 1 that .sylvan pair, 

More than my words express, 

Tlio singular beauty of their lot, 

And scorning happiness. 

They have not boon reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despair: 

Their sun declines not in the .^ky, 

Nor are their wisliCvS cast, 

Like shadows of the afternoon, 

Repining towards the past; 

With naught to dread, or to repent, 

The present yields them full couteut. 

In solitude there is no crime; 

Their actions arc all free, 

And passion lends thoir way of life 
The only dignity; 

And how sliould they have any cares?— 

Whose interest contends with theii*s ? 

The world, or all they know of it. 

Is theirs:—for them the stars arc lit; 

For them the earth beneath is green, 

The heavens above are bright; 

For them the moon doth wax and wane, 

And decorate the night; 

For them the branches of those tree.s 
Wave music m the vernal breeze ; 

For tliem upon that dancing spray 
Tlie free bird sits and sings, 

And glittering insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings; 

For them that brook, the brakes among, 

Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 

For them the many-eolored clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 

And change at once, like sriiilos and f^own^v 
The expression of the sky. 
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For them, and by them, all is gny, 

And fresh and beautiful ns they : 

The images their minds receive, 

Their minds assimilnte, 

To outward forms imparting thus 
The glory of their state. 

Could aught be painted otherwise 

Than fair, seen through her star-bright eyes ? 

He too, because she fills his sight. 

Each object falsely sees; 

The pleasure that he has in her, 

Makes all things seem to please. 

And this is love;—and it is life 
They lead,—that Indian and his wife, 

A. PICTURE-SONG. 

How may this little tablet feign the features of a 
face. 

Which o’cr-infoims with loveliness its proper share 
of space; 

Or human hands on ivory enable us to see 
The charms that all must wonder at, thou work of 
gods, in thee ! 

But yet, methinks, that sunny smile familiar stories 
tells. 

And I should know those placid eyes, two shaded 
crystal wells; 

Ifor can my soul the limncr’s#avt attesting with a 
sigh, 

Forget the blood that docked thy chock, as rosy 
clouds the sky. 

They could not semble what thou art, more excel¬ 
lent than fair, 

As soft as sleep or pity is, and pure as mountain 
air; 

But here are common, earthly hues, to such an 
aspect wrought, 

That none, save thine, can seem so like the beauti¬ 
ful of thought. 

The song I sing, thy likeness like, is painful mimicry 
Of something better, which is now n memory to me, 
Who have upon life’s frozen sea arrived the icy spot. 
Where men’s magnetic feelings show their gui<ling 
task forgok 

The sportive hopes, that used to chase their shifting 
shadows on, 

Like children playing in the sun, are gone—for ever 
gone ; 

And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted 
mind. 

Like Janus when his gate,s were shut, h»oks forward 
and behind. 

Apollo placed his harp, of old, awhile upon a stone, 
Wliich has rosouudecl since, when struck, a break¬ 
ing harp-string’s tone; 

And thus my heart, though wholly now fi*om early 
softness free, 

If touched, will yield the imisic yet, it first received 
of thee. 

BONG. 

I need not name thy thrilling name, 

Though now C drink to thee, my dear, 

Since all sounds shape that magic word, 

That fall upon my car,—^Maiy; 

And silence, with a wakeful voice, 

Spcalcs it in aceonts loudly free, 

As darkness hath a light that shows . 

Thy gentle face to mo,— 

I pledge thee in the grape’s pure soul, 

With scarce one hope, and many fears. 

Mixed, were I of a mdting mood, 

With many bitter teal's,—Mary— 


I pledge thee, and the empty cup 
Emblems this hollow life of mine, 

To which, a gone enchantment, thou 
jCTo more wilt be the wine,—Mary. 

I fin this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly stars have 
given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of earth 
than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning 
birds. 

And something more than melody dwells ever in 
her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips 
each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from. 
the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of 
her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragraney, the freshness of 
young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she 
appears 

The image of themselves by turns,—the idol of past 
years. 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture 
on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound must 
long remain; 

But memory such as mine of her so very much e:i- 
dears, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh will not bo life’s 
but hers. 

T filled this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex, the seeming paragon— 
Her health I and would on earth there stood some 
more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness a 
name. 

BELA BATES EDWARDS. 

The succo^sor, and previously the associate of 
Mosos Stuart in his professorship at Andover, 
•was the Rev. Bela B. Edwards, also prominently 
connected with the theological and educational 
literature of tlio country. He was born at Soutli- 
anipton, Massachusetts, July 4,1802. His family 
I was one of the oldest in the country, boasting “ a 
j long lino of godly progenitors,” originally spring¬ 
ing from a Welsh stock, which contained among 
its descendants the two Jonathan Edwardses and 
President Dwight.* Mr, Edwards became a gra¬ 
duate of Amherst in 1824, and was subsequently 
for two years, from 182() to 1828, a tutor in that 
(sollege. He had previously, in 1825, entered the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he oon- 
tinuod his studies and was licensed as a preacher 
in 1830. Though with many fine qualities in the 
jinlpit, which his biographer, Professor Parks, has 
Ibndly traced, ho lacked the ordinary essentials of 
voice and maimor for that vocation. The main 
energies of his life wore to be devoted to the cause 
of instruction through the press and the professor^s 
chair. 

While tutor at Amherst he conducted in part a 


♦ At leaflt Mr. Edwards was disposed to malntiiia this view 
of his goneslogy. Memoir by Edwards A Park, p. 9, 
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weekly journal, the New Enp:lai\cl Inquirer, and 
was allerwai'ds occasionally employed in superin- 
tendinjij the BOvSton Recorder, 

As Assistant Secretary of tlio American Edu¬ 
cation Society, he conducted, from 1828 to 18‘i:2, 
the valuable statistical and historical Amerimn 
Quarterly Register^ a herculean work as lie 
worked upon it, a journal of fidelity and laboric us 
research in the biography of the pulpit and the 
annals of American seats of learning, and gene¬ 
rally all the special educational interests of the 
country.* 

In July, 1833, he e>tablished the American 
Quarterly a journal of the order of the 

higher reviews; which, after three volumes vere 
])xiblished, was united in 1835 wth the Biblical 
Re 2 mdtory^ which had been conducted by Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson. Edwards edited the comUned 
work known as the American Biblical Repodtory^ 
until January, 1838. 

In 1844 he became engaged in the publication 
of the Biblioflieca jSaera and Theological Renew 
at Andover, which liad been established llic ])re- 
vious year at New York by Professor Robinson. 
He was employed in the care of this work till 
1862. In January, 1851, the Bihlical Rejiository 
was united with the Bibliotheca Sacra. “ He was 
thus,” adds Professor Parks, ‘‘employed lor 
twenty-three yeai's in superintending our i>erio(li- 
cal literature; and with the aid of several asso¬ 
ciates, left thirty-one o(!tavo volumes as the monu¬ 
ments of his enterprise and industry in this one¬ 
rous depai'tment.” Dr. Edwfirds’s own contribu¬ 
tions to these periodicals were criticisms on the 
])ooks of the day, the cliscussion of tlie science of 
education, and the cultivation of biblicalliteratiire. 

Dr. Edwards’s Professorship of Hebrew in the 
Andover Seminary dated from 1837. In 18-18, on 
the retirement of Professor Stuari, he was elected 
to the chair of Biblical Literature. He had pi*e- 
viously, in 184C-47, travelled in Europe, whore ho 
made tlie study of religious institutions, the uni- 
vci-sities, and other liberal objects, subservient to 
his professional labors. Professor Parks, with 
cWacteristic animation, has given, in his notice 
of this tour, the following pleasing picture of the 
inspirations which wait upon the serious Ame¬ 
rican student visiting Europe.* 

And when he made the tour of Europe for his 
health, he did not forget his one idea. He revelled 
amid the treasures of tlie Bodleian Library, and the 
Royal Library at Paris; lie sat as a learner at the 
feet of Montgomery, 'Wordsworth, Clialmers, Mez- 
zofanti, hfeander, the Geological Society of London, 
and the Oriental Society of Germany, and he bore 
away from all these scenes new hoijis for his own 
comprehensive science. He had translntod a Bio¬ 
graphy of Melauethon, for the sake, in part, of quali- 
fyir^ himself to look upon the towci^ of Wittom- 
borg; and he could scarcely keep his scat in the 


♦ This periodical was ostahHahed In 1827 and called the Quar¬ 
terly dourual of the Aznoncan Ednciitioa Society. In 1S29 It 
teofe the name of the Quarterly llofdstur and Joarnal of the 
American Education Hocloty. Xu ISSO Its title hocanie the 
Qiiaxtorly Et'clsicr of tlio Aniorlcan Education Society. li’rom 
1881 It was calh'd the Amoilean Qtiaitorly ItoffistiT. Tlio Itov, 
Ellas OornoJIua was iiHsooiatod with M v, Edwtirds in editing 
the first and second volumes; thcEev. Dr. Cogswell in edltinjj 
the tenth, eleventh, twt‘lfth, ajid thirteenth; ami the Rev. 
Samuel U. RiddeU In editing the fourteenth volume.—Parlaj^s 
Memoir, p. 70, 
i Memoir, pp. 160-2. 


I rail-ear, when he approached the city consecrated by 
I the gentle Philip. He measured witli his umbrella 
[ the cell of Luther at Erfurt, wrote Ids own name 
1 with ink from Lntlier’s inkstand, road some of the 
i notes which the monk liad i>onned in the old Bible, 

' gazed intently on the spot where the intrepid man 
had preached, and thus by t)ie minutest oliservatioiis 
he strove to imbue his mind with the hearty faith of 
the Reformer So he might boeoruc the more pro¬ 
found and genial as a teachci'. This was a ruling 
passion with him. He gleaned illustrations of di- 
j vine truth, like Alpine flowers, along the borders of 
the Mer de Glace, and by the banks of “ the troubled 
Arve,” and at tlie foot of tlio Jnngfrau. He drew 
pencil sketches of the battle-field at Waterloo, of 
Riebuhris monument at Bonn, and of the cemetery 
wdierehe surmised for a moment that perhaps he had 
found tlie burial-place of John Calvin. With the eye 
of a geologist, lie investigated tlic jdieiiomeiia of the 
Swiss glaciers, and with the spirit of a mental phi- 
lofcoiiher he analysed the causes of the impression 
made by the Valiey of Chamouni. Ho wrote Uiste- 
fiil criticisms on the works of Salvator Rosa, Cor¬ 
reggio, Titian, Murillo, Vandyke, Cano\a, Thor- 
waidscii; ho trembled before tlio Transfiguration by 
Raphael, and the Last Judgment by Michael An¬ 
gelo ; he was refreshed with tlie Italian music, “ un- 
vindiiig the very soul of harmony;” he .stood en¬ 
train cd before the colonnades and under tlic dome 
of 84. Peter’s, and on the walls of the Cohisscum by 
moonlight, and amid the statiu's of tlic Vatican by 
torchlight, and on the loof of llie St. John Latoran 
at sni'tct, “ where,” ho says, “ J beheld a prospect 
such as probably earth cannot/ elsewhere furnish;” 
J 1 C walked the Ai»piau Way, exclaiming: “ On this 
identical road,—the old ])avoiucnt.s now existing in 
many places,—on these fields, over these hills, down 
these rivers and bays, Iloi'aee,, Virgil, (deero, J\Ia- 
rius, and other distinguished llomanH, walked, or 
wandered, or sailed; her(‘, also, apost/les and mar¬ 
tyrs once journeyed, or were led to their hcene of 
siiirering; over a jiart of this very road t.Iuu'c is no 
doubt that Paul tiaveUed, when *lve went hound to 
Rome.” He wrote skctelics of all tlicho hciuies; and 
in such a style ns proves his intention to regale his 
I own mind with the remembrunee of thotu, to adorn 
i his lectures with descriptions of them, to enrich his 
commentaries with the images an<l the auggestions 
I which his chaste fancy had drawn from them. I Jut., 
I alas! all these fragments of thought now sleep, like 
I the bv<»keii statues of the Partlumon; an<l where is 
I the power of genius that eau restore the full mcan- 
j ing of these lines, and call back their lost eharmn! 
■VVhoro is that more than Pi-ometheun fire that can 
their light relume! 

The remaining years of Edwards’s life were 
f?]jent in the duties of his Profc'-sorshii) at Atulovor, 
in which ho taught both Greek and llobrow. To 
[icifect himself in Gennan ho took i>nrt in trnni- 
lating a volume of Belectious from (Jonuan Lite¬ 
rature; and for a similar object engjiged with 
President Barnes Wears, of t,}ie Newton Thc^olo- 
gieal Institution, and Professor Felton of Harvaril, 
in the projaa'ation of tlie volume on clat-sical stu¬ 
dies entitled Bunays on Ancient Literature and 
Ai% with the Biography and Oorrewpondence of 
Emimn t BMlologutsl^ Professor Eilwards’s por¬ 
tions of this interesting and stimulating work won* 
the Essays on the “Study of Greek Literatun*” 
and of “ Classical Antiquity,” and the cliaptor on 
“ the School of Philology in Holland.” 


♦ PuWIahod by Gould, Lincoln, 1843. 
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In 1844 Professor Edwards was associated with. 
Mr. Samuel H. Taylor in translating the larger 
Greek Grammar of Dr. Kuhner, and in 1850 re¬ 
vising that work for a second edition. 

"While undergoing these toils and duties the 
health of the devoted student was broken and 
feeble. Symptoms of a pulmonary complaint had 
early appeared, an<I the overworked machine was 
now to > ield before tlie tabors imposed upon it. 
In the fall of 1845 Professor Edwards was com¬ 
pelled to visit Florida for his health, and the fol¬ 
lowing spring, on his return to the north, sailed 
immediately for Europe, parsing a year among the 
scholars and amidst the classic associations of 
England and the continent. lie bestowed espe- 
cLil attention ujion the colleges and libraries. la 
particular he viifiled the Led Cross Library in 
Cripplcgato, Loudon, founded by the Bov. Dr. 
Daniel Williams, an English Presbyterian Minister, 
who lived from 1044 to 1716. It is a collection 
of twenty thousand volumes, cliieOy theological. 
The siglit of this led Professor Edwards to pro- 
])oso a similar Puritan library to the Oongrega- 
tionalists of Now England, whioli has hoen since, 
in ])art, carried out.* 

He returned to Andover in May, 1847, resumed 
liis studies, aud while “yielding inch by inch 
to liis insidious disease, with customary fore¬ 
thought, persisted in accumulating new materials 
for new commentaries.” II o ] )ro[)ared expositions 
of Ilabakkuk, Job, the Psalms, and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and was engaged in 
other labors. In the autumn of 1851 he again 
visited the South fatally strickoii, took up his 
residence in Athens, Georgia, and died at that 
place April 2<J, 1853, in the forty-ninth year of 
liis age. 

An honorable triliuto to his memory was paid 
the following yoai* in the publication, in J^oston, 
of two volumes, Tlir Writiugfi of Profmor B. B. 
B<lwan7,% toith a Memoir by BdwanL^ A. Park, 
The selection contains sermons preached at An¬ 
dover, and a series of essays, addresses, and lec¬ 
tures, not merely of scholastic but of general inte- 
n‘st. The IMemoir is a minute aud thoughtful scho¬ 
lar’s biography. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

William Legghtt, an able and indei)endent poli¬ 
tical writer, was born in the city of New York in 
the summer of 1802. He outered tlie college at 
Georgetown, in the district of Oolumbia, where 
he took a high scholastic rank, but in consequence 
of his father’s failure in business, was withdrawn! 
before the oomplotion of his course, and in 1819 
accompanied his father aud family in their settle¬ 
ment on the then virgin soil of the Illinois prai¬ 
ries. The experience of western pioneer life thus 
actpiired, was turned to good account in his sub- 
sef]iieiit literary career. 

In 1822 ho entered the navy, having obtained 
tlio appointment of midshipman. He resigned 
his commission in IR36, owing, it is said, to the 
harsh conduct of the (iommaiidor under wliom ho 
sailed, and shortly after published a volume of 
verses, written at intorvfl& during his naval ca* 


*•* Eflwards’fl plan and ar^rnments for Gio work aro pul)UHhod 
I^rofossor Tarka's Muiuoir. 


reer, entitled Lehiire Hours at Sea,^ The poems 
show a ready command of language, a noticeable 
youthful facility in versification, and an intensity 
of feeling; beyond this they exhibit no peculiar 
merit, either of originality or scbohirsliip. A sin¬ 
gle specimen will indicate their quality. 

BONG. ^ 

Improbe amoi, quid non mortalia pectoia cogial 

iSNEiD, lib. 4 

The teui* wliich thou upbraidest 
Thy fiilsoliood taught to flow; 

The misery which tlion madest 
My check hath blighted so: 

The charms, alas! that won me, 

I never can forget, 

Although tlioii hast undone me, 

I own I love tliee yet. 

Go, seek til happier maiden 
Who lured thy love from me; 

My heart with sorrow laden 
Is no more prized by thee: 

Eepcat the Amws you made me, 

Say, swear thy love is true; 

Tliy faitlile-^s vows betrayed me, 

They may betray her too. 

Dut no! may she ne’er languish 
Like ino in shame and woo; 

Ne’er feel the throbbing anguish 
That I am doomed to know 1 

The eye that once was beaming 
A tale of love for thee, 

Is now with sorrow streaming, 

For thou art false to me. 

Ho also wrote in the Atlantic one of 

the earliest of tlie Amcncan annual, a jirose tale, 



The in which he portrayed with spirit the 
scenes and incadents of western adventure. Thi-^ 

• Leisure TToura at being a few Mlsoellaneous Poem<s 
by a MlUsJilpinan of the Cinitod Slates Navy— 

Ih/s* rn ftt-vcioc tpynv rtya»r«w, 

’Tlfl pleasant, sure, to see one’s w<yrk In print; 

A book’s a book, altbough there’s nothing? in’t 

Bykon. 

Now Tork: Goowe 0, Morgan, and E. Bliss and B. White. 
13^. 18mo. pp. 148. 
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met with snoh great succe';'?, from the novelty of 
its subject as well as its excellence of execution, 
that it was speedily followed by other tales of sea 
as well as land. The whole wore subsequently 
collected under the title of Tales 'by a Country 
Schoolmaster. 

In 1828 Mr. Leggett married Miss Elmira 
Leggett of New Rochelle, and in November of 
tlie same year commenced The Critic^ a weekly 
literary periodical, in which the reviews, notices 
of the drama and the arts, the tales, esha}’^, and 
entire contents, with the exception of a few 
poems, were from his own pen. Sovei'al of the 
last numbers were not only entirely •v\Titten, but 
also set in ty];)e, and distributed to subscribers by 
liiinself. The editor displayed great ability as 
well as versatility, but the work was discontinued 
at the end of six months, for want of suj)port^ 
and united with the Mirror, to which its editor 
became a regular contributor. 

In the summer of 1829 Leggett became, with 
Wm. 0. Bryant, one of the editors of tlio Evening 
Post, a position which he retftined until Deeoin- 
ber, 1836. It is somewhat singular, that at the 
outset he sti])ulated that ho should not bo called 
upon for articles on political subjects, on which 
he liad no settled opinions, and for which he had 
no taste. Before the year was out, howe\ or, adds 
his associate, Mr. Bryant, he found liiiiiself a zea¬ 
lous Democrat, and took decided ground in favor 
of free trade, agiiinst the United States Jiank, 
and all connexion by tlio federal or stale govorii- 
inonts, with similar institutions, contending that 
banking, like other business oper.itioiis, should he 
untrammelled by government, aid oi* restriction. 
In 1835, during the riots, in which oortaiii aboli¬ 
tion meetings were attacked and dispei’sed with 
violence, ho defended the right of liberty of 
speech with the same freedom with which ho 
treated other questions. In October of this year 
ho was attacked by a severe illness, that inter¬ 
rupted his editorial labors for a twelvemonth, 
which, in conse^iuenco of tlie absence in Europe 
of his associate, included the cnllro charge of 
the paper. Not long after his recovery he left 
the Post, which, it appeared alter investiga¬ 
tion on Mr. Bryant’s return, had suflered in its 
finances, on aecoimt of his course on the abo¬ 
lition question, and the withdrawal of advertisers 
in consequence of the removal, by liis order, from 
the notices of houses for sale and to let,” of the 
small j)ictorial representation of the article in 
(picstion, for the sake of uniformity in the typo- 
^aphioal appearance of the slieet.* 

He then commenced a weekly paper, witli the 
characteristic title of The Tlaindealer. It was 
conducted with his usual ability, in its literary as 
well as political departments, and wms widely 
cirenhited, hut was involved in the fiiilure of its 
jmblislior and discontinued at the exiiiratiou of 
ten months. Mr. Leggett did not afterwards en¬ 
gage in any new lilorary project, but ])as'ied the 
»-hort remainder of Jiis life, Jiis health being gi'cat- 
ly impaii-ed, in i-etircnient at Ins country }>laco at 
Now Rochelle, on Long Island Sound, winch had 
been Jus Jiome simio his marriage. 

In May, 1839, ho wjis ap]K)inted by Mr. Van 
Buren Diplomatic Agent to the Republic of Giia- 


* Uryant’tf Hlatory of iho Ercalug Tost 


temala, an event which gave pleasure to liis 
friends, not only as a recognition of his public 
services, but from their hopes that a residence in 
a southern climate would be beneficial to his 
health. It was but a few days after, however, 
that the public were startled by the announce¬ 
ment of his death, in the nn(.L-.t of liis ])rej)ara- 
tions for departure, from a sevei’e attack of bilious 
colic, on the evening of May 29, 1839. 

Mr. Bryant has noted the iieculiarities of Leg¬ 
gett in his published account of the Emning 
and has dedicated a poerieiil tribute to liis me¬ 
mory. In the fii’st he speaks of him as “fond of 
study, and delighted to trace princiiiles to their 
remotest consequences, whither lie was always 
willing to follow them. The quality of courage 
existed in him almost to excess, and ho took a 
sort of ])loasure in bearding public opinion. Ho 
wrote with surprising fiueiicy and often with elo- 
qnence, took broad views of the questions that 
came before him, and iiossessed the faculty of ra- 
])i<lly arranging the arguments which occurred to 
him in clear order, and stating them persua¬ 
sively.” 

In the following the same pen expresses the 
sentiment inspired by these facts:— 

IN MKMOUY OP WILLIAM LMGCJKTT. 

The earth may ring, from shore to shore, 

With echoes of n glorious name, 

But he, whoso loss our tears deplore, 

Has loft behind him more than fume. 

For when the deaih-frost eainc to lie 
Oil Leggett’s warm and mighty heart, 

And qiienili bis bold iiml friendly eye, 

His sjiirit did not all depart. 

The words of lire that from his pen 
Wore filing iqioii the fervid page, 

Still moves «till shak(‘ tlm hearts of men 
Amid a cold and coward age. 

His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For Hope or Fear to cliniii or chill, 

His hate of tyranny and wrong. 

Burn in the l)rea^ts he kindled still. 

A collection of Leggett’s ])()litioal wril.ings, in 
two volumes, edited by his friend Mr. Theodore 
Seiigwick, was published a few months after. 

Ill person ^fr. liOggett ■was of medium luught, 
and compactly built, and i)osses'.cd great powers 
of onduruuee. ** 

TUB MAIN-TttUOJk, OU A LIlAl' I'Oll LIKK 

Stand still I How A'lii-ful 
Aad dizzy ’tib to oast oiio 8 oyua so low' 

Tho iriTinnurlnfjrRnrpo, 

That on th’ iinnimihori'd idU* pcWiles chafes. 

CUunol bo hoard so high:—I’ll look no tnoi e. 

Lost my hmln turn, and the dellefeni sight 
Topple down houAllong.— 

Among tho many agreeable associates wlioni niy 
dilFcrent erui.'.ings iirnl wanderings havebrouglit me 
aeqimintod with, I can scarcely call to mind a more 

F leosaiit. and eotnpanionablc one than Tom Scupper, 
oor fellow 1 ho is dead ami gone now—a victim to 
that code of false honor whi<ih has robbed the navy 
of too many of it-a choicest officers. Tom ami I were 
nieHamat<‘8 during a short and delightful cruise, ami, 
for a good part of tho time, wo belonged to the same 

* Memoir by Theodore Bedgwick hi Griswold's lilognjipljk’al 
Aunual. 
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watch. He was a great hand to spin yarns, which, 
to do him justice, he sometimes told tolerably well; 
and many a long mid-watch has his fund of anecdote 
and sea stories caused to slip pleasantly away. We 
were lying, in the httle schooner to which we were 
attached, in the open roadstead of Laguyra, at sin¬ 
gle anchor, when Tom told me the story which I am 
about to relate, as nearly as I can remember, in his 
own words. A vessel from Laltimore had come into 
Laguyra that day, and by her I had received letters 
Irom home, in one of which there was a piece of in¬ 
telligence that weighed very heavily on my spirits. 
For some minutes after our watch commenced, Tom 
and I walked the deck in silence, which was soon, 
however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who, perceiving my depression, and wishing to di¬ 
vert my thoughts, began as follows:— 

Tlie last cruise I made in the Ikleditcrranoan was 
in Old Ironsides, as wo used to call our gallant fri¬ 
gate. We had been backing and filling for several 
months on the western coast of Africa, Iroin the Ca¬ 
naries down to Messurado, in search of slave-traders; 
and during that time we liad some pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, tlierc was 
a spanking wind blowing from Jiboiit west-south¬ 
west; so we squared away, and without coming to 
at the dock, made a straight waLe for old Mahon, 
the general rendezvous and [)lacc of refitting for our 
squadrons in the Moditerranean. Immediately on 
arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal 
quay, whore we stripped ship to a girtline, brolio 
out tlie holds, tiers, and store-z’ooms, and gave her a 
I’Cgnlar-built overhauling from stem to stern. For 
a while, everybody was busy, and all seemed bu.stle 
and coiifusion. Orders and replies, in loud and dis¬ 
similar voices, the shrill pipings of the diffcre:itboa,t- 
swaiu’a mates, each attending to separate duties, and 
the mingled clatter and noise of various kinds of 
work, all going on at the same time, gave soiuelliing 
of the stir and aniiiiatioii of a dock-yard to the 
usually quiet arsenal of ISIahon. The bo*itswain and 
his crow were engaged in fitting a new gang of rig¬ 
ging; the giiimcr in repairing his breechings a.ul 
giiii-tacklos, the fo’castlo-iacn in calking; tlie top- 
men in sending down the yards and upper spars; 
the holders and vai^ters in whitewashing and holy¬ 
stoning ; and even the poor marines were kept bu.sy, 
like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of water 
on then* backs. On the <piay, near the ship, the 
smokij of the armorer’s forge, which had been lioist- 
od out and sent adiore, as.*ended in a thick black 
column throiigli the clear blue sky; from one of the 
neighboring white st.ono warehouses the sound of 
saw aiwl hammer told that the carpenters wore at 
work: near by, a livelier rattling drew attention to 
the cooper, wiio in the open air was tigliteuing the 
wat.er-cask 3 ; and not far romovoil, uiulcr a tempo¬ 
rary shed, formed of spare stu<hling-sails and t.ir- 
])aulinH, sat the sailmakcr and his assistants, repair¬ 
ing the sails, wlilch had heou rent by the inaiiy 
storms we had encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light work, and in a 
very few days all was accomplished; the stays and 
shrouds were set up a kI now rattled down; the 
yards crossed, the running-rigging^ rove, and sails 
'bent; and the old cruft, fresh ]tainted and all a- 
taiint-o, h>oked as fine as a midshipman on liberty. 
In place of the storm-stumps, which liad been stowed 
away among the booms and other spare spars, amid¬ 
ships, wo had sent up cap to’-gallant-masts and royal- 
poles, with a sheave for sky-sails, and hoist enough 
for sky-scrapers above tliom: so you may judge the 
old frigate looked pretty taunt. There was a JJiitch 
line ship in the harbor; hut tliough wo only carried 
foi*ty-foiir to her eighty, her main-truck would hard- 


I ly have reached to our royal-mast head The side- 
boys, whose duty it was to lay aloft and furl the 
skysails, looked no b'crger on the yard than a good 
sized duff for a midshipman’s mess, and the main- 
truck seemed not half as large as the Turk’s-head 
knot on the manropcs of the accommodation ladder. 

When we had got everything ship-shape and man- 
of-war fashion, we hauled out again, and took our 
berth about half-way between the Ai’senal and Hos¬ 
pital island; and a pleasant view it gave us of the 
town and harbor of old Mahon, one of the safest and 
most tranquil places of anchorage in the world. 
The water of this beautiful inlet—which, though it 
makes about four miles into the laud, is not much 
over a quarter of a mile in width—is scarcely ever 
rallied by a stonn; and on the delightful afternoon 
to which [ now refer, it lay as still and motionless 
as a polidiod miiTor, excei>t when broken into mo¬ 
mentary ri[)plcs by the ]>addlc3 of some passing wa¬ 
terman. What little wind we had in the fore part 
of the day, died away at noon; and, tliough the first 
dog-watcli was abnost out, and the sun was near the 
Jiorizou, not a hrcatli of air had risen to disturb the 
deep serenity of the scene. The I>utcli liner, Avhich 
lay not far Irom us, was so clearly refiected in the 
glassy surface of the water, that there was not a 
rope about her from her main-stay to her signal- 
halliards, which the eye could not distinctly trace 
ill her shadowy and inverted image. The buoy of 
our best bower floated abreast our larboard bow; 
and that, too, was so strongly imaged, that its entire 
bulk seemed to lie above the water, just resting on 
it, as if upborne on a sea of niolbeu lead; except 
when now and tlien, the wringing of a swab, or the 
dashing of a bucket overboard firom the head, broke 
up the shadtiw for a moment, and showed the sub¬ 
stance but half its former a])parent "-ize. A small 
polacca craft had got underway from Mahon in the 
course of the forciioun, intending to stand over to 
Barcelona; but it fell dead calm just before she 
reached the chops of the harbor; and there she lay 
as motionless upon the blue surface, as if she were 
only pait of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 
accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen sails, 
as they hung drooping from the slanting and taper 
yards, shone with a glistening whiteness that con¬ 
trasted beautifully vitli the dark flood in which 
they were refiected; and the distant sound of the 
guitar, which one of the sailors was listlessly jdaying 
on her deck, came sweetly over the water, and har¬ 
monized well with tie quiet a])j)caranee of every¬ 
thing around. The whitewashed walls of the laza¬ 
retto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the hay, 
glittered like silver in the slant rays of the sun; and 
some of its windows were huraished so brightly by 
the level beams, that it secra<Hl as if the whole inte¬ 
rior of the edifice were in fiamca. On the opposite 
side, the ro nautie and picturesque ruins of lort fcJt, 
Fhilip, faintly seen, acquired double beauty from 
being lipped with the declining light; and the clus¬ 
ters of ancient looking wxnduiills, which dob the 
green eminences along the bank, added, by the mo¬ 
tionless state of their wings, to the eiiect of the un¬ 
broken traiKpallity of the scene. 

Even on bonrd our vessel, a <lcgi‘ee of stillness un* 
xisual for a man-of-war ]>revailod among the crew. 
It was the hour of their evening meal; and tlie low 
hum that came from t!io gun-deck had an iinlistiuct 
and buzzing sound, which, like the tiny song of bees 
of a wunii summer noon, rather heigliteiied than 
diminished the charm of the surrounding quiet. The 
spar-deck was almost deserted. The quai-teiMuaster 
of the watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, and 
dressed in a frock and trowsers of snowy whiteness, 
stood aft upon the tafTerel, erect and motionless as a 
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statue, keeping llie usual lookout A group of some 
half a dozen sailoi'S had gathered together on the 
forecastle, where tliey were supinely lying under the 
shade of the bulwarks; and here and there, upon 
the gun-slides along the gangway, sat three or lour 
others—one, with his clothes-bag beside him, over¬ 
hauling his simple wardrobe; another working a 
set of clues for some favorite officer’s hammock; 
and a third engaged, perhaps, in carving his name 
in rude letters upon the handle of a jack-knife, or in 
knotting a laniard by which to suspend'it round his 
neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in the full 
glare of the level sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker 
of the ship, and a striking specimen of African pecu¬ 
liarities, in whose single pei’son they were all strong¬ 
ly developed. His fiat nose was dilated to unusual 
width, and his ebony cheeks fairly glistened with 
delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a large 
monkey, which, clinging to the niain-staj^ just above 
Jake’s woolly head, was chattering and grinning 
back at the negro, as if there existed some moans of 
mutual intelligence between them. It was my watch 
on duck, and 1 had been standing sevci'al minutes lean¬ 
ing on the main fiferail, amusing myself by observing 
the antics of the black and his congenial playmate; 
but at length, tiring of the rude mirth, had turned 
towards the lafferel, to gaze on the more agreeable 
features of that scene which I have feebly attempted 
to describe. Just at that moment a shout and a 
mon-y laugh burst upon my ear, and looking quickly 
round, to aseerttiin the cause of the unusual sound 
on a frigate’s dock, I saw little Bob Stay (as we 
called our commodore’s son) standing half-way up 
the main-liateli ladder, clapping his hands, and look¬ 
ing aloft at some object that seemed to inspire him 
with a deal of glee. A single glance to tlie main- 
yard exidaincd the ocoabion of liis morriinont. He 
had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jaeko, 

erceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly 

own from the main-stay, and running along the 
boom cover, leaped upon Bob’s shoulder, seized his 
cap from his head, and immediately darted up the 
main-topsail sheet, and thence to the bunt of the 
main-yard, where ho now sat, picking threads from 
the tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratching 
his side and ehattci*ing, as if with exultation for the 
success of his mischief But Bob was a si)rightly, 
active little fellow; and though ho eould not climb 
quite iis nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to 
lose Ids cap without an efl’ojt to regain it. Perhaps 
he was more strongly incited to iiuiko chase after 
Jaeko from noticing me to smile at his plight, or by 
the loud laugh of Jake, who scorned incxprohhibly 
delighted at the occurrence, and endeavored to 
evince, by tumbling about the booin-elolh, shaking 
his huge missliapcu head, and sundry other gro¬ 
tesque actions, tlie pleasure for whicli ho had no 
wor<ls. 

Ha, you d-d rascal, Jaeko, hab you no more 

respec’ for do young olKcor, den to steal his cab ? 
■\Ve bi’ing you to de gangway, you black nigger, 
and gib you a dozen, on de bare back for a lief.” 

Tlie monkey looked down from his perch ns if lie 
understood tlie throat of the negro, and chattered a 
sort of di'iianco in answer. 

“ Jla, ha I Kassa Stay, ho say you nuis’ ketch him 
’fore you fiog liini; and it’s no so easy for a midship¬ 
man in boots to ketch a monkey barefoot.” 

A rod Hjiot mounted to the clieok of little Bob, as 
he cast one glance of offanded pride at Jake, and 
then sprang across the dtick to tlie Jacob’s ladder. In 
an instant he was half-way up the rigging, running 
over the ratlines os liglitly as if they were an easy 
flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds scarcely quivered 


beneath his elastic motion. In a second more his 
hand was on the futtocks. 

“ Massa Stay 1” cried Jake, wlio sometimes, from 
being a favorite, ventured to take liberties with the 
younger officers, “ Massa ^ Stay, you best crawl 
through de lubber’s hole—it take a sailor to climb 
the futtock shroud.” 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended 
caution before Bob was in the top. The monkey, in 
the meanwhile, had awaited his approach, until lie 
had got nearly up the rigging, when it suddenly put 
the cap on its own head, and running along the yard 
to the opposite side of the top, sprang up a rope, 
and thence to the topmast backstay, up which it ran 
to the topmast cross-trees, where it again quietly 
seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watch¬ 
ing my little messmate follow Jaeko from one piece 
of rigging to another, the monkey, all the while, 
seeming to exert only as much agility as was neces¬ 
sary to elude the pursuer, and pausing whenever 
the latter appeared to be growing weary of the 
chase. At last, by this kind of manoouvring, the 
mischievous animal succeeded in enticing Boh as 
high as the royal-mast-head, when springing sud¬ 
denly on the royal stay, it ran nimbly down to the 
foretop-gallant-mast-head, thence down llio rigging 
to the foretop, when leai>ing on the forey^ard, it ran 
out to the yard-arm, and hung the enp on tlie end 
of the studding-sail boom, where, tokiug its scat, it 
raised a loud and exulting chattering, B(jb by this 
time was completely tired out, and, perhaps, unwill¬ 
ing to return to tlie deck to be laughed at for his 
fruitless chase, he sjit down in the royal cross-trees; 
while those who had boon attracted by the sport, 
relumed to llioir n.Mial avocations or jinuisenients. 
The monkey, no longer the object of jnirsuit or at¬ 
tention, rcinainod but a little v liilc on the yard-arm; 
but soon taking xip the cap, returned in towards the 
slings, and drojiped it down upon ('eelc. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment 
to engage mo, as soon as wliich was pcuforiiiod, I 
walked aft, and leaning my elbow on th(^ tatrorel, 
was quicldy lost in tlic reeolloction of scciu's very 
dillcrcnt from the small paiitomiuio I had just be<‘'u 
witnessing. Soothed by the low hum of the crow, 
and by the quiet loveluK^ss of everything uroumh 
my thoughts had travclh*<l fur away from the r<*ali- 
tiesof my situation, when 1 was smldenly slarthsl 
by a cry from black Jjike, winch lirouglit me on the 
instant back to consciousiicss. **J\Iy Hod I Massa 
Scupiicr,” cried he, “Massa fcjtay is on do main- 
truck I” 

A cold shudder ran through my veins ns the word 
reached my ear. I cast iny eyes iq>—it was t,oo 
true! The adventurous boy, after resting on the 
royal erops-trees, had been SL'ized with a wish to go 
still higher, and, impelled by one of those imjiulses 
by which men are sometimes insiigato<l to place 
themselves in situations of iimninoiit peril, without 
a possibility of good resulting from the ex()OHur<t he 
liad elimbe'd the sky-sail pole, and, at the moiiuMit 
of my looking up, was actually siamling on the 
main-truck I a small circular piece of wood on tlie 
veiy summit of the loftiest m<ist, and at a height so 
great from the deck that my brain ttirruid <lizzy as 
I looked up at liiin. The reverse of Virgil’s line 
was true in this instance. Tt was comparatively 
easy to ascend—but to dcRt'cnd-—my head swam 
round, and my stomach felt sick at thought of the 
perils comprised in that one word. There was no- 
tliing above him or around him but the empty air— 
and beneath him, nothing but a point, a mere point 
■—a small, xmalablo wheel, that seemed no bigger 
from the dock than iho button on the end of a foil^ 
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and the taper sky-sail pole itself scarcely larger than 
the blatle. Dreadful temerit}^ I If he should at¬ 
tempt to stoop, -what could he take hold of to steady 
his descent? His feet quite covered up the small 
and fearful platform that he stood upon, and be¬ 
neath that, a long, smooth, naked spar, -which seemed 
to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him 
from destruction. An attempt to get down from 
“ tliat bad eminence,” would be almost certain death; 
ho would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be 
precipitated to the deck, a crushed and shapeless 
mass. Such was the nature of the thoughts that 
crowded through my mi ml as I first raised my eye, 
and saw tlie terrible truth of Jake’s exclamation. 
What was to be done in the pressing and horrible 
exigency? To hail liiin, and inform him of his dan¬ 
ger, would be but to insure liis ruin. Indeed, I fau- 
ciod that the rash boy already perceived the immi¬ 
nence of Ins pci'il; and I halt' thought that I could 
see liis limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek turn 
deadly pale. Every moment I expectc<l to see the 
dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at 
him, and yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film 
came over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. 
The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, and to trem¬ 
ble and waver like the heated air around a furnace; 
tliG mast appeared to totter, and the ship to i>nss 
from under my feet I myself had the sensations of 
one about to fall from a groat height, and making a 
strong effort to recover myself, liJce that of a dreamer 
who fancies he is alioved from a precipice, I stag¬ 
gered up against the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the dread¬ 
ful object to which they had been riveted, my sense 
and consciousness came back. [ looked around 
me—the deck was already crow<lod with people. 
The intelligence of poor Bob’s temerity had spread 
through the ship like wild-fire—as such news always 
will—and the officers and crow were all crowding 
to tlie deck to behold the appalling—the heart¬ 
rending spectacle. Every one, as ho looked \ip, 
turned pale, and his eye became fastened m silence 
on the truck—^like that of a spectator of an execu¬ 
tion on the gallows—with a steadfast, unbUukiug 
and intense, yet abhorrent gaze, as if momcntaiily 
expecting a fatal termination to the awful Biispeiise. 
Ko one made a suggestion—no one spoke. Every 
fooling, every faculty seemed to bo absorbed and 
swallowed iij^ in one deep, intense (miotion of agony. 
Onco the lli*st lieutenant seized the trumpet, us if to 
bail poor Hob, but he had scarce raised it to his lips, 
when liis^ arm droppoil again, and sank listlessly 
down beside him, as if from a sad consciousness of 
the utter inutility of wliat ho had been going to say. 
Every soul in tfie ship was now on the spar-dock, 
and every eye was iurned to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew 
about the gangway, and iliroctly after anoUier face 
was added to those on the <uiartor-deck—it was that 
of t he commodore, Bob’s father. J Te had come along¬ 
side in a shore boat, without having boon noticetl 
by a single eye, so intenso and universal was the in¬ 
terest that had fastenoil every gaze upon the spot 
where poor Bob stood trembling on the awful verge 
of fate. Tho commodore asked not a question, ut¬ 
tered not a syllable. Ho was a dark-faced, austere 
man, and it was thought by some of tho midshipmen 
that ho ontortainod but httlo affection for his son. 
However that might have boon, it was coi‘tain that 
ho treated hixn with preeiscly the same strict disei- 
plino that ho di<l tho other young o/fieors, or if there 
was any difforenco at all, it was not in favor of Bob. 
Borne who protended to have studied his character 
closely, affirmed that ho loved his boy too 'well to 
spoil him, and that, intending him for tho arduous 


profession in which ho had himself risen to fame and 
einineuce, he thought it would be of service to him 
to experience some of its privations and hardships 
at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direc¬ 
tion of several eyes, which now turned on him to 
trace what emotions the danger of his son would 
occasion. But their scrutiny was foiled. By no 
outward sign did he show what was passing -within. 
Ills eye still retained its severe expression, his brow 
the slight frown wliicli it usually wore, and liis lip 
its h4mghty curb Immediately on reaching the 
deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a mus¬ 
ket, and with tins stepping aft, and getting on the 
lookout-block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing 
him, without a trumpet, in his voice of thmnler— 

“Robert!” cried he, “jump! jump overboard! or 
I’ll fire at you I” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that 
he was tottering, for his arms were thrown out like 
those of one scarcely able to retain his balance. Tlie 
commodore raised his voice again, and in a quicker 
and more energetic tone, cried, 

“ Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before 
the body was seen to leave the truck and spiiiig out 
into the air. A sound, between a shriek and a groan, 
burst from many lips. Tho father spoko not—sighed 
not—^indeed he did not seem to breathe. Eor a mo¬ 
ment of intense agony a pin might liave been heard 
to drop on deck. 'With a rash like that of a cannon 
ball, the body descended to tho water, and before 
the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 
them several officers, had dived from the bulwarlcs. 
Another short perioil of bitter suspense ensued. It 
i*ose—^he was alive 1 his arms were seen to move 1 
he struck out towards the ship!—and despite tlie 
discipline of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, an out- 
buret of unfeigned and unrestraiiiable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of* five hundred men, pealed 
through the air, and made the welkin niig. Till this 
inoinent tho old cornulodore had stood unmoved. 
The eyes, that glirtt-ening with pleasure now sought 
his f.ice, saw that it was ashy pale. lie attempted 
to destioud the horse-block, but his knees bent under 
him; ho seemed to gasp for breath, and put up liis 
hand, as if to tear open his ve .t; but before he uc- 
complislicd his object, he staggered forward, and 
would liavo fallen on the deck, had he not been 
caught by old black Jake. Ho was borne into his 
cabin, wfiero the surgeon attended him, -whoso ut¬ 
most skill was reipiired to restore his mind to its 
usual equability and self-command, in which he at 
last happily snecoeded. As soon ns he recovered 
from tho dreadful shock, ho sent for Bob, and had a 
long confidential conference with him; and it was 
iiot-icod, when the little fellow left tho cabin, that 
he was in tears. Tho next day we sent down our 
taunt and dasliy poles, and replaced them with the 
stunq)-to’-gullant-inasis; and on the tliird, wo weigh¬ 
ed anchor, and made sail for Gibraltar- 

GEORGE P. MORRIS 

"Wab bom in riiiladolpbia in 1802. Ho came 
early iu life to Hew York, and formed an asso¬ 
ciation with the late Samuel ‘Woodworth, with 
whom ho oommenoed tho publication of the Mir¬ 
ror in 1823. 

Mr, Morris conducted this Journal with distin¬ 
guished success till the completion of its twentieth 
volume in 1842, when its publication was inter¬ 
rupted by the universally spread financial disasters 
of the times. Puring this period it 'was the 
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representative of the best literary, dramatic, and 
artistic interests of the day, having among its 
contributors, Bryant, Halleck, Paulding, Leggett, 
Hoffman, and numerous other writers of distinc¬ 
tion, while Theodore S. Pa}^, Hathaniel P. "Willis, 
William Cos, Epes Sargent, were more especially 
identified with its pages. It was, during the 
period for which it was publislied, one of the 
literary “institutions” of the country. In 1813 
the periodical was revived, with the title The 
Tfew Mirror^ three volumes of whicli were pub¬ 
lished in the royal octavo form. Mr. Willis was 
again associated in the editorship with Mr. M(jr- 
ris, contributing some of his best sketches, while 
the earlier numbers wore weekly illustrated by 
the pencil of the artist J. G. Chapman. The 
publication was successful, hut an interpretation 
of the postage laws interfering with its circula¬ 
tion, Messrs. Morris and Willis projected a new 
enterprise in the EMning Mirror^ a daily paper 
at Hew York, which was commenced in the 
autumn of 1844. The present editor of this 
journal, Mr. Hiram Fuller, soon became associat¬ 
ed in this undertaking, which was conducted for 
more than two years by the throe associates. 



At the close of 1846, Mr. Morris commenced 
alone a now weekly, The Na,f\onal Press. It 
was carried on by him ft)r nearly a year, when 
his former literary partner, Mr. Willis, bcoame 
associated in the paper, the title of which was 
then changed to the llmne Journal. Under the 
joint editorship it soon became firmly established, 
and a general favorite as a popular newspaper of 
the fashionable and belles-lettres intei*osts of the 
day.* 

' We have thus presented in an uuintorru[)ted 


* The first number of ihe New York Mirror and Ladies’ 
Literary Gaaettc, wafipnhllhhelln New York, A 1 ljE^. 2,1828; the 
last appeared Dec. SI, 1H42. The “New Mirror” was published 
weekly,from Aprils, 1H4S, a> SepL 28,1S44. The first imra- 
ber of the Evening Mirror app'-ared Oct. 7,1844. The National 
Press became tho Homo Journal, with its forty-first number, 
Nov. 21,1846* 


view Mr. Morris’s series of newspaper enterprises, 
extending over a period of thirty years. The 
uniform success with which they have been at¬ 
tended is due to his editorial tact and judgment; 
his shrewd sense of the public reqnirGiiients; aud 
his provision for the more refined and perma¬ 
nently acceptable departments of literature. Gi>od 
taste and delicacy have alvvay.s presided over tlio 
journals conducted by Mr. Morris. The old Mir¬ 
ror was liberally connected with the «arts of de¬ 
sign, supplying a series of national portraits and 
views of scenery from originals by Leslie, Inman, 
Cole, "Weir, engraved by Durand, Smillio, Oasiloar, 
and others, which have not since been surpassed 
ill their department of illustration. 

One of the earliest productions of Mr. iMorris 
wai his drama of Brier Cliff, which was produced 
at the Chatham Theatre, Hew York, in 1837, 
and acted for forty nights. It was constructed 
on incidents of tlie American Revolution. This 
remains unpublislied. In 1842, he wrote the 
libretto of an opera, The Maid of Saxony, which 
was set to music by Mr. 0. E. Horn, and per¬ 
formed for fourteen nights at the Park Theatre. 

The songs of Mr. Mt)rris have been produced at 
intervals during the whole term of his literary 
career. They liave been successfully set to music, 
and popularly sung on liotli sides of the Atlantic. 
The themes include most varieties of situation, 
presenting the love liallad, the patriotic song, the 
expression of patriotism, of friendship, and nume¬ 
rous occasional topics. 



TJndorcllff. 


There have been several editions of the songs 
and ballads—^from the jircss of Appleton, in 1840, 
with illustrations by Weir and Chapman; a minia¬ 
ture volume by Paine and Burgess, in and 

a costly illustrated octavo, The Dmrtvd Bride, 
a/nd o'her produetiojhs, from the jiress of Scribner, 
in 1863, accompanied by engravings from do,signs 
by Mr. Woir, wlio lias also illustrated cachHUiii/*a. 
of the poem, The Whippoor^mll, in an earlier 
edition, ]>rinted from steel. 

A collection of sficcimonsof the Bong Wdiris 
of Araeriea, of JTdiioml Melodies, a joint coni- 
posilion witii Mr. Willis of the Prim and Poetry 
of Europe and America, witli a volunu^ of prose 
sketches, 7^he Litt/e Frenchman and his Waier 
Lots, in 1838, illustrated liy tiie cjoniic designer 
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Johnston, complete the list of Mi\ Morris’s publi¬ 
cations. 


THE ^7mp-pooE-wrLL. 

Tho plaint of the •wailinfi; Whip-poor-will, 

Who mourns unseen and ceaseless sings 
Ever a note of wail and woo, 

TjII morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky m her glances glow. 

J. B. Drake, 

Why dost thou come at set of sun, 

Those pensive words to say ? 

Why whip poor Will ?—What has he done— 
And \7ho is Will, I pray ? 

Wliy come from yon leaf-shaded hill, 

A suppliant at my door?— 

Why ask of me to wliip poor Will? 

And is Will really poor? 

If poverty’s his crime, let mirth 
h’rom out his heart ho driven ; 

That is the deadliest sin on earth, 

And never js forgiven ? 

Art Will himself?—It must be so— 

I learn it from t.hy moan, 

For none can feel .^mother’s woo 
As deeply as his own. 

Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat, 

Wliilo other birds repose 1 
What means thy melancholy note?— 

The mystery disclose ? 

Still “ Whip poor Will I”—Art thou a sprite, 
From uiiKiiown regions sent, 

To wander in the gloom of night, 

And ask for punishment ? 

Is thine a conscience sore besot 

With guilt ?—or, what is worse, ^ 

Hast thou to meet writs, duns, and debt— 
jNo money in thy purse? 

If til is bo Ihy hard fate indeed, 

Ahl well inayst thou repine; 

Tlie sympatliy I give, I need— 

TJio poet’s doom is thine I 

Art thou a lover, Will?—^Hast proved 
The fairost can deceive? 

Tliiiic is the lot of all who’vc loved 
Binco Adam wedded Eve! 

Hast truslod in a friend, and seen 
No friend was he in need I 
A common error—men still lean 
Upon as frail a reed. 

Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 

A crown of brambles won ? 

0*er all the earth ’tis just the same 
With every mother’s son 1 

Hast found the world a Babel wide, 

Where man to Mammon stoops? 

Where flourish Arrogance and Pride, 

While modest merit droops ? 

What,none of those?—Then, whence thy pain? 

To guess it who’s the skill ? 

2?ray have the kin<hiGss to ojqilain 
Why I should whip poor Will? 

Host merely ask thy just desert ? 

Wliat, not another word?— 

Back to the woods again, unhurt— 

I will not harm thee, bird I 
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But use thee kindly—for my nerves, 

Like thine, have penance done, 

“ Use every man as he deserves 

Who shall ’scape whipping?”—^none! 

Farewell, poor Will 1—not valueless 
This lesson by thee given ; 

“ Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to Heaven I” 


WOODMAN, 8PAEE ITIAT TBEE. 

Woodman, spare that tree I 
Touch not a single bough I 

In youth it sheltered me, 

And I’ll protect it now. 

’Twaa my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot: 

Tlicre, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not I 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 

Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies 1 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 

In all their gusliiiig joy 
Here too my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my baud— 

Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 

Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 

Old tree! the storm still brave f 
And, woodman, leave the spot: 

While Tve a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 


i’m with vou onob aoaxn. 

Fm with you once again, my friends, 

No more my footBtc])B roam; 

Where it began ray journey en<ls, 

Amid the scenes of home. 

No other clime has skies so blue, 

Or streams so broad and clear, 

Aud where are hearts so warm and true 
As those that meet me here? 

Since last, with spirits wild and free, 

I pressed my native strand, 

I’ve wanderc(f many miles at sea, 

And many miles on land; 

I’ve seen fair realms of the eai*th, 

By rude commotion torn, 

Which taught me liow to prize the worth 
Of that where I was born. 

In other countries when I heard 
The language of my own, 

How fondly each familiar word 
Awoke an answering lone! 

But when our woodland songs were sung 
Upon a foreign mai’t, 

Tho vows that faltered on the tongue 
With rapture thrilled the heart. 
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My native laud 1 I turn to you, 

With blessing and Tvith prayer, 
Where man is brave and vrom'aii true 
And free as mountain air. 

Long may our flag in triumph wave, 
Against the world combined, 

And friends a welcome—foes a grave, 
Within our borders find. 


A LEGEND OF TUB MOnAWE. 

In the daj's that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
water. 

Two lovers reclined in the shade of a tree; 

She was the mountnin-king's rosy-lipped daughter, 
Tlie brave warrior-chief of the valley was he. 

Then all things around them, below and above, 

Were basking as now in the sunshine of love— 

In the days that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
stream. 

In the days that are gone, they were laid ’neath the | 
willow, ^ I 

The maid in her boauty, the youth in his pride; 

Both slain by the foemau who crossed the dark 
billow. 

And stole the broad lands wliere their children 
reside: 

Whose fathers, when dying, in fear looked above, 

Andtrerablctl to think of that chief and Ins love, 

In the days that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
stream. 


roExav, 

To me tlio -world’s an open book, 

Of sweet and pleasant poetry; 

I read it in the running brook 
That sings its Avay towards the sea. 

It whispers in the leaves of trees, 

The swelling grain, the waving grass, 

And in the cool, fresh evening br<H‘zo 
That crisps the wavelets as they pass. 

The flowers below, the stars above, 

In all their bloom and briglitne; j given, 

Arc, like the attributes of love, 

The poetry of earth and heaven. 

Thus K ature’s volume, read aright, 
Attunes the soul to minstrelsy, 

Tinging life’s clouds wi1h rosy light 
And all the world with poetry, 

KEAP. THE UIKE. 

Kear the lake where drooped the willow. 
Long time ago I 

Whore the rook threw back the billow. 
Brighter than snow; 

Dwelt a maid, beloved and (dicnshed 
By higli and low; 

But with autumn’s loaf she peri,hod 
Long time ago 1 

Rock, and tree, and flowing water, 

Long time ago! 

Bee, and bird, and blossom taught her 
JjOVo’b spell to know 1 

While i,o my fond words she listened, 
Murmuring low! 

Tenderly her dove-eyos glistened, 
iong time ago 1 

Mingled wore our hearts for ever, 

Long time ago I 

Can I now forgt^t her ? JiTcvcr I 
Ko, lust one, no I 


To her grave these tears are given, 

Ever to flo-w; 

She’s the star I missed from heaven, 

Long time ago I 

Tnc CEOTOir onn— weittbit at the bequest of the roio’o- 

KATION OF TUB CITY OF HBW YOKE:. 

Gushing from this living fountain, 

Music pours a falling strain, 

Aft the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train. 

From her grotto-springs advancing, 

Glittering in her feathery spray, 

Woodland fays beside her dancing. 

She pursues her winding way. 

Gently o’er the rip]>ling water, 

In her coral-shallop bright. 

Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Decked in robes of virgin white. 

Kymphs and naiads, sAvoetly STiiiling, 

Ur^e her bark with pearly hand 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
Prom the nooks of fairy-land 

Swimming on the snow-curlcd billow, 

See the river spirits fair 
Lay their cheeks, as on a pillow. 

With the foani-bcads in their hair. 

Thus attended, hither wending, 

Floats the lovely oread now, 

Eden’s arch of promise bonding, 

Over her translucent brow. 

Hail the wanderer from a far land I 
Bind her flowing tresses up I 
Crown lier with a fadeless garland, 

And with crystiil brim the cup, 

From her haunts of deep scelusion, 

Lot Intern[icrance gre(‘t her too, 

And the heat of his delation 
Sprinkle with this mountain-dew. 

Water leaps as if delighted, 

While her coin{Ucre<l foes retire I 
Pale Contagion flics alFriglded 
With the" hafllcil demon Firol 
Safety dwells in her dominioufl. 

Health and Boauly with her move, 

And entwine their circling pinions, 

In a sisterhood of love I 

Water shouts a glad hosanna 1 
Bubbles up the earth to bless I 
Cheers it like the precious manna 
In the barren wilderness. 

Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew baml, 

When the hidden foimtaiu trembled, 

And obeyed the Prophet’s wand. 

Round the Aqueducts of stoiy, 

As the mists of Letlie throng, 

Croton’s waves iu all their glory, 

Troop in melody along. 

Ever sparkling, bright and single, 

Will this rock*rihi)ed stream appear 
When Posterity shall imnglc 
Like tile gatliercd watew hero. 


3kIY MOTIIElfB BIBLE. 

This hook is all that’s left me now 
Tears will unbichlon start^— 

With faltering hp and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 
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For many generations past 
Here is our family tree: 

My mother's hand this hible clasped ; 

She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah I well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 

Who round the hearth-stone used to clo‘?e 
After the evening prayer, 

And speak of what these pages said, 

In tones my heai’t would thrill I 

Though they arc with the eileiit dead, 

Hero are they living still I 

My father read this holy book, 

To brothers, sisters, dear; 

How calm was my poor mother's look, 

Who leaned God’s word to hear. 

Her angel face—1 see it yeti 
What thrilling memories comef 

Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home I 

Thou truest friend man over knew, 

Thy constancy I’ve tried, 

Wlien all were false I found thee true, 

My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy; 

In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die. 

GEORGK W BUPwNAP, 

A CLERGYMAN of tlio Unitarian Church, and au¬ 
thor of numerous publications, cliiotly of a devo¬ 
tional character, was born in Merrimack, 
Hampshire, in 1802. His father, the Rev. Jacob 
Burnap, was for a long time pastor of a Congre¬ 
gational church in that town. The son was a 
graduate of Harvard of 1824, and in 1827 suc¬ 
ceeded the Rev. Jared Sparks, in the charge of 
the First Independent Church of Baltimore, Md. 

In 1835 ho commenced author by publishing a 
volume of Lec.tures on the Dootritics of Contro- 
mrsy letween Unitarians and other Denominor- 
tions oj Christians. In J 840 he published a vo¬ 
lume of Leotures to Yoany Men on the Culti- 
nation of the the Formation of Charaeter^ 

and the Conduct of Life; in the same your, a 
volume of Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
Women; and in 1824, LeoCure^ on the Sis’- 
iory of Christianity. In 1844 lie contributed to 
Sparks’s American Biography,” a memoir of 
Leonard Calvert, first governor of Maryland. In 
1845 ho ])nblihhed Anposilomj Lectures on the 
Principal Texts of the Bible which relate to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity: a volume of Miseella' 
nies; mi\ \ Biography of Henry T. Ingalls. In 
1848 lie published a small work entitled Popular 
Objections to Unitarian Christia/nity Considered 
and Answered; and in 1850, twenty di&coursos, 
On the Bectitude of Human Hatnre, He has 
been a contributor to the pages of The Chris¬ 
tian Examiner since the year 1834.* 

In 1855 ho published a volume, entitled, Chris¬ 
tianity^ its Essence imd Eindeme. This work 
contains the results of his studies of the Mow 
Testament for twenty yeai’s, and may be looked 
upon probably as the most comjienclions state¬ 
ment of tlie biblical theology of the author’s 

* In Iblfl onuTiioratton of Dr. Bnrnap’s writings wo arc in¬ 
debted to Mr. Bedtlold's publication, The Men of tUe Time, 
f'd 1852. 


school of Unitarianism. He follows in the main 
the track of Andrews Horton; and with gi-e.ut 
boldness in animadverting upon some portions of 
the New Testament canon, he unites the most 
earnest defence of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. He is a laborious student, a close 
reasoner, a terse and instructive writer. In rich¬ 
ness of imagery and persuasive rhetoric he is less 
gifted than in clear statement and logical force. 

ISOLATION OP TUB AMBBIOAN COLONIES A PEOMOTlON OP 
DEMOCEAOy ^ 

This leads me to speak of the next cause of the 
Democracy of the North American Colonies, which 
I shall mention —their isolation. Three thousand 
miles of ocean iuteiwened between them and tlie old 
world This circumstance was not without the most 
decisive and important ejffects. The people had 
their own way, because they could not be controlled 
by their old masters at the distance of three thou¬ 
sand miles. Hohihty never emigrated. There was 
nothing to tempt it to quit its ancient homa It 
was a plant of such a peculiar structure, that it 
would not bear translation to another soil. Here it 
would liiive withered and died, amidst the rugged 
forests and stern climate of America. A nobleman 
is the creation of a local conventionalism. He flou¬ 
rishes only m an artificial atmosphere. He must bo 
seen by gas-light. He is at home only in coui’ts and 
palaces. 

Tlie pomp of courts, and the mlcndor of palaces, 
are the contnvances, not more of human pride than 
of far-sighted policy. They are intended to impose 
on the iinagiriation of the multitude; to lead them 
to associate with the condition of their superiom, 
the ideas of providential and unattainable superior¬ 
ity, to which it is their destiny and their duty to 
submit Take them away from the stage on which 
they choose to exhibit themselves j strip them of 
their dramatic costume; take away the overhang¬ 
ing chandelier and the glare of tlie foot lights, and 
let tliem mingle in the common crowd, and they be¬ 
come as other men, and the crowd begin to wonder 
how they could ever have looked up to them with 
BO much re\ erence. 

They gained likewise advantages from associating 
together. An English nobleman had a hereditary 
right to a seat in the House of Lords. He made a 
pari of the national legislature. This ])rivilege 'was 
independent of the popular will. It was real 
power, a possession so flattering to the pride of man. 
There was no reason, therefore, why sucli a man 
should wish to leave his country. 'What could ho 
find here congenial to his taste, or flattering to liis 
pride, or tolerable to his habits of luxury and self- 
indulgence ? 

A rude village on tlio shore of the ocean, or on 
the banks of a stream, of a few log cabins, scattered 
here and there in the wilderness, was all the ^New 
World had to oiler for many generations. Not many 
would emigrate to such a country, who had any¬ 
thing to leave behind. Much less was it to be ex¬ 
pected, that those would come hero, who had drawn 
the highest prizes in life at home. They could not 
seek a new organization of the social condition, in 
which they had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose. Hero and there there might be an adventurer 
of condition, who came to this country to improve 
his broken fortunes; but then it was, as in all new 
countries, with a hope of returning to enjoy his 
gains in a country ana a state of society, where re¬ 
fined enjoyment was possible. 

♦From a Discourse, “Origin and Causes of Democracy in 
Arn/iffr-ft fI)A MarvIftnA Sopietv. Baltimore. 1S53. 
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And after all, beyond a limited circle, America 
■was, at that time, very little known and very little 
regarded by the people of England. And it is very 
much so to the present hour. The best informed 
people, strange as it may seem, know little more of 
the Geography of this country than they do of the 
interior of Africa; and thousands and thousands 
who move in respectable society, are ignorant whe¬ 
ther we are white or copper-colored, speak the 
English language or Choctaw. 

America, then, grew up in neglect and by stealth. 
Unattractive to the higher classes, she drew to her¬ 
self the people. Here came the people, the hard- 
handed and stout-hearted, and carved out a New 
World for themselves. They adapted their institu¬ 
tions to their wants, and before the Old World was 
aware, there liad sprung up on this broad continent 
a gignntic Republic, ready to take her position 
among the nations of the earth. 

NICHOLAS MUERAT. 

Tins writor, whose works have attracted a con¬ 
siderable share of attention from the Protestant 
community, was born in Ireland in 1802. There 
he was educated for the mercantile jirofession. 
ITo came to America in 1818, and was engaged 
for a short time in thoprinting-olHceof the Messrs. 
Hai^per, who were then lading the foundations for 
their large publishing cstablisliment. This con¬ 
nexion has always been remembered with plea¬ 
sure ; and the Harpers have since published the 
numerous editions of the author’s writings. 

He entered Williams College, Mass., in 1822, and 
was graduated in duo course in the front rank of 
his class. Ho then entered the Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Pnneetou in 1820, and left it in the s])ring 
of 1829, to take the pastorate of the church in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., where ho was ordained in No- 
Tcmbcr, 1820. In Juno,1833, he was called as Pas¬ 
tor to tlie First Proabyterian Church of Elizabeth¬ 
town, N. J. Here ho has since remained, though 
frequently solicited to remove to Now York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Charleston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Natchez, and to two theological professor¬ 
ships. 

His first essay at writing for the public was, 
whilst in College. In Wilkesbarre, ho wrote for 
the Christian Advocate, a monthly, edited by Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then ex-president of Princeton 
College. After his removal to Elizabethtown, lio 
wrote for the pai)ors, and a few articles for the 
Literary avd Theological Jounml^ then edited by 
Dr. Woods, lie also published a few occasional 
sermons. In 1844, ho published a small volume, 
2Lotes EUtorical and Biogra;phlcal^ concerning 
Elizabethtown. 

In Z847, appeared the first series of Controver¬ 
sial Letters to Bishop Hughes, by Kir wan, a 
nom de plume which soon became quite famous. 
In 1848, a second and third series of these Letters 
appeared. They have been translated into seve¬ 
ral languages. 

In 1851, lie published a pamphlet, The Leeline 
of Popery am Us Carnes^ in rojily to one of Bi¬ 
shop Jlughes. llis Romanism at Jlome^ which 
has passed tJmongh many editions, was ])ublislied 
in 1852, III 1851, ho made u tour in Europe, of 
which ho imblislied his ol>servatkms in 1853, with 
the title Men and Things as seen in Europe, In 
1854, api)oaro<l his Parish Pencilling^ a sketch¬ 
book of clerical experience's. 


CYNTHIA TAGGAET: 

Thebe are few sadder stories in the whole range 
of literary biography than that of this lady, and 
on the otiior hand few which so happily exhibit 
the solace afforded in some instances by literary 
pursuits. Cynthia Taggart was the daughter of 
an old soldier of the Revolution. ITis father at 
the outset of the contest was pos-’cssed of a valu¬ 
able farm at Middletown, six miles from New- 
ort. DuriTig the British ocenpation of the neigh- 
orhood, he joined an expedition for the capture 
of the island. It was unsuccessful, and the 
British in revenge devastated his property. In 
the foray the son, afterwar<ls the father of Cyn¬ 
thia, was taken prisoner and impnsoned at New¬ 
port jail. After a fortnight’s incarceration, he 
made his escape through one of the cellar win¬ 
dows winch were provided with wooden bars 
only, and getting clear of the town crossed to the 
mainland at Bristol ferry during the night on a 
rude raft formed of rails from the fences. 

A like fate occurred to a small confiscated 
estate which was given to the father in consider¬ 
ation of liis services and losses by the American 
authorities, so that the son, on the death of the 
father, succeeded to but a slender patrimony. 



His daughter, Cynthia Taggart, was born Octo¬ 
ber 14, 181)1. Owing to ilio humble, almost ne¬ 
cessitous circumstances of the family, her educa¬ 
tional advantages were confined to the instructions 
of the village school, and from those, owing to 
eai’ly ill health, she could only now and then 
protit. Although sickly Ironi lier birth, slui en¬ 
joyed occasional intervals of healtli until her 
nineteenth year. The painful record of her sub¬ 
sequent career may be best left to her own simple 
recital. 

Shortly after this period, I was seized with a more 
serious and alarming illness, than any with which I 
had hitliei*to been exoreisod, and in the progress of 
which my life was for many weeks dospai red of. But 
after my being reduced to the brink of th<‘ grave, 
and enduring excruciating pain and (‘X(:(‘ssive weak¬ 
ness for mure than three months, it yiel<l(Ml to su. 
perior medical skill; and I so far reeovered strength 
as to walk a few steps and frequently to ri<l(i abroad, 
though not without a groat increase of pain an al¬ 
most maddening agony of the brain, ami a 1,otal de¬ 
privation of sleep for three or four nighliS and days 
successively. 

kVoin this time a complication of tbe most painful 
and debilitating chronic diseases ensued, and have 
contirino<l to prey upon my frail system during the 
subseipient period of my life,—from wliieh no per¬ 
manent relief could be oblaiiu'd, oitlier through m<*di- 
cine or the most judicious regimen,—natural sleep 
having been withlield to an almost if not aitogetliep 
unparalleled degree, from the fii*st serious illness 
throughout tlic twelve subsequent years. 'This un¬ 
natural deprivation hns caused tJie greatest debility, 
and an agonizing painfulness and sueceptibilit.y of 
the whoht system, which 1 think can neither be de¬ 
scribed nor conceived. After the expiration of a 
little more than throe years from the abov(‘ men« 
tioned illness, the greater part of which period 1 wa3 
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able to sit up two or tlirco lioiirs in a day, and fre¬ 
quently rode, supported in a carriage, a short dis¬ 
tance, though, as before observed, not with out great 
increase of pain, and a total watchfulness for many 
succeeding nights,—! was again attacked with a 
still more acutely jiainful and dangerous malady, 
from which recovery for several weeks seemed 
highly improbable, when this most alarming com¬ 
plaint again yielded to medical skill, and life con¬ 
tinued, thougli strength has never more returned. 
And in what agony, in what excruciating tortures 
and restless la-iguishing the greater part of the last 
nine years lias been past, it is believed by my pa¬ 
rents that latiguago is inadequate to describe or the 
human mind to conceive. During both the former 
and latter period of these long-protracted and un¬ 
compromising diseases, every expedient that has 
been resorted to, with the blissful hope of recovery, 
has proved, not only ineffectual to produce the de¬ 
sired result, but has, invariably, greatly aggravated 
and increased my complicated complaints; from 
which it has been impossible to obtain the smallest 
degree of relief that could render life supportable, 
and preserve the scorching brain from phreusy, 
without the constant use of the most powerful 
anodynes. 

Under these cironnistances a number of poems 
were composed by her, and dictated to her father 
and sisters. One or two found tlieir way to the 
Providence newspapers, others were read in ma¬ 
nuscript by the physicians and clergyman who 
benevolently visited the poor invalid, and a small 
collection was finally published in 1833. 

The pieces it contains are all of a melancholy 
oast. They arc the meditations of the sick bed, 
um'olieved by any hope of recovery, the yearn¬ 
ings of a lover of nature for the liberty of 
woods and fields, of an active mind for food for 
tliouglit. Considering the circumstances under 
which they were written they are noticeable pro¬ 
ductions. 

The author lingered for several years after the 
publjcallon of her volume, without any respite 
from illness until her death, on tJio twenty-third 
of March, 1840. 

ON EBTiraN op bprino, 1825. 

In vain, ahis I arc ature’a chaims 
To those whom sorrows share, 

III vain the budding flowers appear 
To misery’s hopeless heir. 

In vain, the glorious sun adorns 
And gladdens the lengthened day, 

’When grief must share the tedious houi*s 
That pass in long array;— 

When stern disease with blighting power 
lias nipt life’s transient bloom, 

And long incessant agonies 
Unrespited consume. 

How lost the glow that jdeasure thnlled 
Once through the raj)tured breast, 

When, bright in every blooming sweet, 

Tliis beauteous earth was drest! 

No joyous walk through flowery fields 
Shall e’er a^ain delight; 

For sorrow veils those pleasing scenes 
In deepest shades of night. 

Now, worn with pain, oppressed with grief, 

To wretchedness a prey, 

' The night returns, and day succeeds, 

Without a cheering ray. 
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The room, with darkened windows sad, 

A dungeon’s semblance beara,— 

And all about the silent bed 
The face of misery weai*s: 

Shut out from Nature’s beauteous charms. 

And breath of balmy air. 

Ah I what can chase the hopeless gloom. 

But Heaven,—^but humble prayer 1 

ON A STOEM. 1S25 

The harsh, terrific, howling Storm, 

With its wild, dreadfid, dire alarm. 

Turns pale the cheek of mirth; 

And low it bows the lofty trees, 

And their tall branches bend with ease 
To kiss tlicir parent earth. 

The rain and linil in torrents pour; 

The furious winds iuipetuous roar,— 

In hollow murmurs clash. 

The shore adjacent joins the sound 
And angry singes deep resound. 

And. foaming billows dash. 

Yet ocean doth no fear impart, 

But soothes my anguish-swollen heart, 

And calms my feverish brain. 

It seems a sympathizing friend, 

That doth with mine its troubles blend, 

To mitigate my pain. 

In all the varying shades of woe. 

The niglit relief did ne’er bestow, 

Nor have I respite seen; 

Then welcome. Storm, loud, wild, and rude, 

To me thou art more kind and good, 

Than aught that is serene. 

EUFtrs DAWES. 

Thomas, the father of Rufus Dawes, and a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was born 
in Boston in 1757, and died in July, 1825. He 
was the author of a poem entitled The Lem 
rfiMn on Mount Sinai, published in Boston, in 
1777, iu a ])ami)hlet. 

Rufus Dawes, the youngest hut one of a largo 
family of sixteen, was born at Boston, January 
2fi, 1803. He entered Harvard in 1820, but \vas 
refused a degree, in consequence of his supposed 
participation in a distui’bance of the discipline of 
the institution, a charge aftonvards found to bo 
unjust. Tlio incident furnislied the occasion of 
his iirst published poem, a satire on tlie Harvard 
faculty[Mr. Dawes next studied law, was ad¬ 
mitted, but never jiractised the profession, lie 
contributed to tlio United States Literary Grazette, 
published at Oainbridgc, and conducted for a time 
at Baltimore, Tlio Emerald, also a weekly paper. 
Ill 1830, he published The Valley of the Mash- 
away and Other Foems, and in 1830, Geraldine, 
Alhenin, of Damasmts, arul Mmellaneom Poems. 

Mr. Dawes’s oliiof poem, Geraldine, is a ram¬ 
bling conii)osition of some three hundred and 
fifty stanzas, in. the manner of Don Juan, and 
contains a series of episodical passages united by 
a somowliat extravagant plot. The tragedy is 
occupied with the siege of Damascus a.d. 034. 
Athonia, a noble lady, is beloved by Galons, the 
general in command of the city during the siege 
by the Turks. The latter, well nigh victorious, 
arc about ontonng Damascus, when Galons re- 
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ceives private intelligence tliat succor will arrive 
on the morrow. To prevent the entrance of the 
Turks he feigns desertion, is thus received into 
the camp of Bie enemy, and promising to betray 
the city, gains a day’s delay. At the expiration 
of that interval, he enters with the Timkish 
leader, and then cutting his way through the 
hostile troops, rejoins his own forces, and suc¬ 
ceeds in arresting their flight. He next meets 
Athenia, and presses his suit, hut she, believing 
him a traitor, stabs him fatalty. Her father 
enters and undeceives lier. Meanwhile the ex¬ 
pected reinforoement having been defeated, the 
Turks succeed, and the pieco concludes with the 
death of Athenia, who falls beside her lover’s 
body on the entrance of the victors. The lan¬ 
guage of the drama is smooth and elegant. 

The miscellaneous poems which follow in the 
volume compi*i'>!e descriptions of natural scenery, 
passages of retiection, several songs, an ode on 
the death of Sir "Walter Scott, and similar com¬ 
positions sung at the celebration of laying the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill inoiiunieiit, and 
at a Printers’ Celebration, at Baltimore. In 
1840, Mr. Dawes pxiblished hTix’sMate, a spirited 
and suecosbfnl historical romance. 




SUNRISE—PROM MOUNT 'WASIUNGTON. 

The laughing lioura have chased away the night. 
Plucking the stars out from lior diadem •— 

And now tlie blncj-eyed Morn, with niodoat grace, 
Looks through her half-drawn curtains in the east, 
Blushing in smiles and glad as infancy. 

And see, the foolish Moon, but now so vain 
Of borrowed beauty, how she yields her charms, 
And, pale with envy, steals herself away! 

The clouds have put their gtirgeous livery on, 
Attendant on the day—the mountain tops 
Have lit their beacons, and the vales be ow 
Send up a welcoming;—no song of birds, 

Warbling to charm tlie air with melody, 

Floats on the frosty breeze; yet Nature hath 
The very sold of music in her looks! 

The sunshine and the shade of poetry. 

I stand upon thy lofty pinnacle, 

Temple of Nature*! and look down with awe 
On the wide world beneath us, dimly seen! 

Around me crowd the giant sons of earth, 

Fixed on their old foundations, unsubdued; 

Firm as when first rebellion bade them rise 
Unriffced to the Thunderer—now they seem 
A family of mountains, clustering round 
Tlicir hoary patriarch, emnlously watching 
To moot tlie partial glances of the day. 

Far in the glowing east tlie flickering light, 
Mellowed by distance with the blue slcy blending. 
Questions the eye with ever-varying forms. 

The sun comes up 1 away the shadows fling 
From the broad hilly—and, liurrying to the West, 
Sport in the sunshine, till they die away. 

The many beauteous mountain streams leap down 
Out-welling from the clouds, and sparkling light 
Dances along with their perennial flow. 

And there is beauty in yon river’s path, 

Tlie glad OonneetJeut I I know her well. 

By the white veil she mantles o’er her charms: 

At times, she loiters by a ridge of hills, 


Sportfully hiding—tlien again with glee, 
Out-rushes from her wild-wood lurking plao‘»-, 

Far as the eye can bouinl, the ocean-waves, 

And hills and rivers, mountains, lakes and woods, 
And all that hold the faculty entranced, 

Bathed in a flood of glory, float in air. 

And sleep in the deep (j^uietude of joy. 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 

A Presence, thut foibids to break the spell, 

Till the heart pour its agony in tears. 

But I must drink the vision while it lasts; 

For even now the curling vapours rise, 

Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 
These towering summits—^bidding me a^\ ay ;— 
But often shall my heart turn back again, 

Thou glorious eminence I and when oppressed, 
And aching with the coldness of the world, 

Find a sweet resting-place and home with thee. 

THE POET. 

A poet’s heart is always young, 

And flows with love’s unccabing streams; 

Oh, many are the lays iinsimg, 

Yet treasured with his dreams! 

The spirits of a thousand flowers,— 

The loved,—the lost,—^liis heart enshrine; 

The memory of blessed hours, 

And impulses divine. 

Like water in a crystal urn, 

Sealed up for ever, Jis a gem, 

That feels the sunbeams while they burn, 

But never yields to them ;— 

His heart may fire—his fevered brain 
May kindle wilh concentrate power, 

But tind ad’ections still remain 
To gild his darkest hour. 

The world may chide—heartless sneer,—. 
And coldly pass tlie Poet by, 

Who only slieas a sorrowing *tear 
O’er man’s humanity. 

From broken lieari-s and silent grief 
From all unutterable scorn, 

He <lraws the balm of sweet relief, 

For suiferers yet unborn. 

His lyre is strung with shattered strings — 

The heart-strings of the silent dead—■ 

Where memory hovers with her wings, 

Where grief is canopied. 

And yet his heait is always young, 

And flows with love’s unceasing streams; 

Oh, many are the lays unsung. 

And treasured with his dreams! 


JACOB ABBOTT-JOITN S. 0. ABBOTT. 
Jacob Abbott, who liaBnc(]iiircd n high roputfilion 
as the author of a variety of work.s having for 
their object the moral and religious training, and 
the intellectual instruction of tlio young, is a native 
of Maine, wliero he was born at liallowcll in 180JL 
He was educated at Bowdoin, and at the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of Andover. Jfo commenced 




his career as a writer witlx the books known 
as tlie “Young Christian” serins, the first of 
which, bearing that title, appeared in Boston in 
3825. It was folltiwed in the series by three 
other volumes— Tli$ Gomel* Stone ^ The Way to 
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do Good; SoaryTiead and MeDonner. When 
these were completed, in 1830 Mr. Abbott com¬ 
menced the Rollo series of juvenile writings, 
which reached twenty-four volumes, couhisting 
of t^Qj^ollo BooJcs in fourteen volumes, the Lmy 
BooM in six, and the Jonas Boolcs in four. 
The Marco Paul series followed in six volumes, 
and subsequently the Fran cot da Stories^ published 
in ITew York, in ten volumes. A series of Illus¬ 
trated Histories, to extend to some thirty volumes, 
was commenced with such ancient topics as Gyrus 
the Great, Xerxes, Eomulus, Julius Osesar, and 
including several from Engliwsh history as Allred 
the Great, William the Conqueror, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. These and others have appeared in rapid 
succession from the pro&s of the Harpers, taste¬ 
fully printed, and with the particular topic at¬ 
tractively set forth in a fluent, ea^y nai’rative. 
A now juvenile series of ]Iaiy67'''3 Story Boohs is 
still in progress, in monthly volumes. Mr. Al>- 
botthas great skill as a slor 3 ^-teller for the young. 
He avoids particularly all ambiguity and obscurity. 
His page is neither encumbered by su[)erlluous 
matter, nor dellcieiit in the necessary fulness of 
explanation. 

John S. 0. Abbott, brother of the preceding, 
a graduate of Bowdoin (of 1835), and a Congre¬ 
gational clergyman, is also a writer for the young. 
He is the author of the series of Kings and Qaeem, 
or Life in the Palace^ publislied by the Plarpers, 
which is to include Josephine, Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Nicholas, Victoria, and other popu¬ 
lar personages. He has wiittou in a similar form 
brief lives of Josephine, Maria Antoinette, and 
Madame Roland. He is best known, however, by 
his History of Hapoleon Bonaparte^ first published 
in Harpers’ Magazine, 1852-1854, and reissued in 
two octavo volumes in 1855. This is written in a 
poi)ularly attractive style, with much success as a 
narrative; while it has provoked considerable 
o])position by its higlily eulogistic view of the 
character and deeds of its subject. 

WILLIAM POST HAWES, 

Ah essayist of an original sentiment and talent at 
description, was the son of Peter Hawes, a mem¬ 
ber of the bar in New York, and was born inti lat 
city February 4, 1803. Ho was educated at Co¬ 
lumbia College, where he received his degree in 
1821, when he became a student in the law-ofliee 
of Mr. John Anthon,* ** and a practitioner after the 
usual course of three years’study. He thenceforth 
devoted himself with success to his profession till 
his early death. 

The writings of Mr, Hawes consisted of several 
series of fugitive articles and essays, contributed 
to the newspapers, weekly periodicals, and maga¬ 
zines of the (lay. He wrote for the New York 
Mirror on Qum\ and other matters; for the Ame¬ 
rican Monthly Magazine, conducted by Mr. II. 


* Mr. Authon Is an eminent praclitioner at tho T>ar, a good 
scholar, Andaman of goncral reading, bharlngin the lltoiary 
activities of his brothoi s, Profobsor Charles Anthon of Columbia 
College, and the Rev. Bi. Henry Anthon, the Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church In Now Tork. Mr. John Anthon is the author 
of a volume of “ Reports of Oases determined at Nisi Prius in 
tho Supreme Court of the State of New Tork, and of 

** An Analytical Abridgment of tho Comm<^ntarles of Black- ' 
stone,” with a prefatory “ Essuy on tho Study of tho Law.” 


IT. Herbert, and subsequently by Mr. Park Ben¬ 
jamin, the brilliant sporting sketche'?, full of 
dramatic life and rollicking fun, the Fire Island 
Ana^ or a Weeh at the Fire Islands; several 
legends of Long Island wreckers and pirates ; and 
the fine-hearted, humorous essay on some of the 
changes in the church-going associations of New 
York, a sketch worthy the genius of Charles 
Lamb, entitled Hymn Tanes and Grave Yards, 
To the S 2 >irit of the Times and Turf Register, he 
contributed frequently, taking the signature of 
“ Cyq^ress, Jr.,” a sure indication to the reader of 
a pleasant, ingenious vein of speculation ou the 
tavorite topics of the sportsman, mingled wdth per¬ 
sonal humors of the writer’s own. Ilis Classic 
Phapsodies,^ Random Reminiscences of his school¬ 
fellows, an(l other miscellanies, were all in mirth 
and good feeling. In his Banh Melodies he ven¬ 
tured a set of poetical parodies on the politicians 
of the day, somewhat in the style of the Croakers. 
His pen was often employed on political topics. 

A collection of Hawes’s writings was published 
iu 1842, shortly after his death; two genial vo¬ 
lumes, Sporting Scenes,, and Sundry Shetekes,, 
being the Miscellaneous Writings of J. Cypress,, 
Jr.,, edited with a preliminary memoir by the au¬ 
thor’s friend, Mr. Henry "William Herbert, a tri¬ 
bute warm, kindly, appreciative, such as one true 
disciple of Izaak Walton should render to another. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCBENXNO QUAIL. 

October lias arrived, and hns entered into the 
kingdom prepared for him by his summery brethren 
departed. A kingdom, truly, within.a republic, but 
mild, magnificent, pro hono publico, and full of good 
fruits; so that not a democrat, after strictest set of St. 
Tammany, but bows the knee. Hail! Okirig! Hisao- 
coiujdished artists are preparing roynl palaces among 
the woods and fields, and on the hill sides, painting the 
mountains and arching the streams with glories co¬ 
pied from the latert fashion of rainbows. Ills keen 
morning winds and cool evening moons, assiduous 
servants, are dropping diamonds upon the fading 
grass and tree-tops, and are driving in the feathery 
tenants of lus maishes, bays, and brakes. Thr’ce 
happy land and water loid! 8ee how tney streak 
the early sky, piercing the heavy clouds with tlio 
accurate weJge of their marshalled cohorts, shouting 
pceans as they go—and how they plunge into well 
remembered waters, with an exulting sound, drink¬ 
ing ill rest and hearty breakfasts! These be seges 
of herons, herds of cranes, di'Ojipings of sheldrakes, 
springs of teals, trips of wigeous, coverts of coote.s, 
gaggles of gei‘se, sutes of mallards, and badcl’^mges 
of ducks; all of which the profane and uninitiated, 
miserable herd, call flocks of fowl, not knowing dis¬ 
crimination 1 Meadow and upland are made harmo¬ 
nious and beautiful with congregations of plovers, 
flights of doves, walks of snipes, exaltations of larks, 
coveys of partridges, and bevies of quail.For all 
these vouchsafed comforts may we be duly grateful I 
but chiefly, thou sun-burned, frost-browed monarch, 
do we thank thee that thou especially bringest to 
vigorous niaturil.y and swift strength, our own bird 
of our heart, our family chicken, ieirao^ cotwrnu;, 

Tlie quail is neeuliarly a domestic bird, and is at¬ 
tached to his birth-place and the home of liis fore& 
there. The various members of the anatic families 
educate their children in the cool summer of tlie 
north,and bathe their warin bosoms in July in the iced- 
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water of Hudson’s Bay; but wken Boreas scatters 
the rushes where they builded their bedchambers, 
Ihoy desert their fatherland, ai.d lly to dispoi't in the 
sunny waters of the south. Ihey are cosmopolites 
entirely, seeking their fortunes with the sun. So, 
too, heavy-eyed, wise Master Scolopax fixes his 
place of abode, not among the licarths and altars 
where his infancy was nurtured, but he goetli a 
$kaapi7ir/ where best he may run his long bill into 
the mud, tracking tlie warm brookside of juxta-ca- 
pncoriiical latitudes. The songsters of the wood¬ 
land, when their customary croi>s of insects and ber¬ 
ries are cut oif in the fall, gather themselves toge¬ 
ther to renew their loves, and get married in more 
genial climates. Even black-gowned Mr. Corvus,— 
otherwise called Jim Crow,—in autumnal fasts con- 
templateth Australian carcases. Presently, the 
groves so vocal, and the sky so full, shall be silent 
and barren. The “ melancholy days” will soon be 
here. Only thou, dear Bob White—not of the Man¬ 
hattan—wilt remain. Tliy cousin, tetrao umhdlus, 
will be not far oil', it is true; but he is mountainous 
an<l precipitous, and lives in solitary places, courting 
rocky glens and craggy gorges, inisandronist. Whore 
the secure deer crops the young lllo^&es of the moun¬ 
tain stream, and the bear steals wild honey, there 
drums tlie rutied strutter on his ancient hemlock log. 
Icc cools not his blood, nor the deep snow-dritt, 
whence he, startled, whirrs impetuous to the solemn 
pines, and his luding-jdaces of laurel and tangled 
rhododendron,laughing at cheated dogs ar.d weaned 
8])ortsmc*n. A bird to set traps for. Unfamiliar, 
rough, ruggQil licnnit.. Dry moat. I like him not. 

The (piaiKis the l)ird for me. Ho is uo rover, no 
emigrant. He stays at Lome, and is identifi(‘d with 
the soil Where the farmer work's, ho lives, and 
loves, and whistles. In budding spring time, and 
in seorching summer—in bounteous uutmnn, and in 
barren v inter, his voice is hoard from the same 
busliy hedge fenoo, and from his ciisiomary cedars. 
Cu])idity and cruelty may drive him to the Avoods, 
and to beck more quiet seats; but bo luereiful and 
kind to him, and he will visit your barn-yard, and 
sing for you upon the bonglis of the api>lc-trce ]>y 
your gateway. But a\ hen warm May first w<»os 
the young flowers to open and receive her breath, 
then hegin the loves, and jcalouMcs, and duels of the 
heroes of the bevy. Duels, too often, alas I bloody 
and fallal! for there liveth not an individual of the 
gallinaceous oider, braver, bolder, more enduring 
than a cook quail, fighting for his ladyo-lovc. Arms,' 
too, he wioldolli, such as give no vain blows, rightly 
used. His mandible serves for other puj’posc.s than 
mere biting of gras^-lioppors and picking up Indian 
corn. While the dire afiray rages, JMiss Quailina 
looketh on, from her safe perch on a limb, above the 
combatants, impartial s])ectat,ress, holding her love 
under her left Aving, patiently; and when tiic van¬ 
quished craven finally bites the dust, descends and 
rewards the conquering hero with her heart and 
hand. 

I^ow begin the cares and responsibilities of wed¬ 
ded life. AAvay fiy the happy pair to seek some 
grassy tussock, where, safe from the oyc of the hawk, 
and the nose of the fox, they may rear their expect- 
ctl brood in peace, provident, and not doubting that 
their cfipotcsaia Avill bo blessed with a numerous off- 
spring. Oats harvesti arrives, and the fields are 
waving with yellow grain, ]Mow, ho wary, oh 
kind-lieartod crudlcr, and tread not into those pure 
white eggs roaily to burnt with life I Soon there is 
a peeping sound licard, and lo I a proud mother 
walketh rnagnifieont-ly m the midst of her children, 
scraieliing and ])ieking, and teaching them how to 
swallow. Hajqiy she, if she may bo permitted to I 


bring them up to maturity, and uncompelled to re¬ 
new her joys in another^nost. 

The assiduities of a niotlier have a beauty and a 
sacredness about them tliat command resjiect and 
reverence in all animal nature, human or inhuman 
—Avhat a lie does that AV'ord carry—except, pcihaj'is, 
in monsters, insects, and fish. I never yet heard of 
the parental tenderness of a trout, eating up his lit¬ 
tle baby, ror of the filial gratitude of a spider, nip¬ 
ping the life out of his grey-headed father, and 
usurping his web. But if you would see the purest, 
the sincerest, the most affectirg piety of a parent’s 
love, startle a young family of quails, and wat.ch the 
conduct of the mother, fc^he will not leave you. Ko, 
not she. But elie Avill fall nt your feet, uttering a 
noise which none but a distressed mother can make, 
and she will run, and flutter, and seem to try lo be 
caught, and cheat your outstretched hand, and atlcct 
to he wiiig-broken, and wounded, and yet have just 
strength to tumble along, until she has druAvni yon, 
fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened chil¬ 
dren, and the young hopes of her heart; and then 
Avill she mount, whirrii.g Avith glad strength, ami 
aAvay through the maze of trees you have not seen 
before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her skulking in¬ 
fants. Listen now. Do you hear those three half- 
jdaintiA'e notes, epiickly and clearly jioured out.? 
bhe is calling the boys and girls together, She 
sings not now “ Bob White I” nor “ Ah 1 Bob 
Wliitcl” That is her husband’s lovc-call, or his 
trimipet-blast of defiance. But she calls sAVcotly 
ami RolUy for her lost children. 3 tear thorn “ peep I 
peep! peep!” at the Avelcomc voie<^ of their mo¬ 
ther’s Ioa^’c! They arc coming together. Soon the 
whole family aviU meet again It is a foul sin to 
disturb them; but retread your tlevious Avay, and 
let her hear your coming footst c]ns, in'enking joAvn 
the briers, as you reiu'w the dang(U‘. She is quiet. 
Hot a Avord is p.issc'd bet.vecu the*fearful fugitivi's, 
Noaa', if you ha\e the lieart to do it, lie low, keep 
still, ami imitate the call of the hoii-qiiail, O, niotlu'rl 
motlier! bow your heart Avouhl die if you could 
Avitiiess the deception 1 The. little on<‘Mraise up their 
trembling beads, ami catch comfort ami iniaginod 
safety from the sound. ‘'Beep! ]>cepl” tli<‘y come 
to you, straining their little eyes, ami clustering to¬ 
gether, and ansAvering, seem to say, “Where is she? 
Mother t mother I Avoarehere!” 

1 know an Ll.luopiau once—ho liA’’es j/rt in a hovel, 
on tlic brush plains of JilatoAvacs—Avho calhsl a 
Avhole bevy together in that Avay, He fii’st shott.lK* 
parent bird; and Avhon tlie rniir<Im>us villain had 
ranged them in close company, Avhilo they \v<‘re 
looking over each other’s necks, and mingling tludr 
doubts, and hopes, and distresses, in a little circle, 
he levelled Ins cursed musket at their uiihapjiy' 

})rcast8, and butchered-“What! all my pretty 

ones! Did you say all?” He did; ami he Jives yeti 
O, let me not meet that nigger six miles nort.h of 
Ihitchognc, in a idaco whore the scrub oaks cover 
with cavernous gloom a sudden jirecijiice, at wlios<^ 
bottom lies a dee]> lake, imknoAvn but lo the KAvamk, 
and the lost deer hunter. J<’or my soul’s sake, l<‘t 
mo not ciieount.er liim in the grim ravim^s of the 
Oallicoon, in Hullivau, Avhero the everlasting <lark- 
I’CRS of the hemlock forests would sanctify virtuous 
murder! 

irms Ttmiss and anAVR-yAans. 

I went to church one night last week, 

Ibftni forhi via sacrii,— 

as Horace Iins it; ami into Avliat Bhriiio of shrines 
slioiild my sinful feet bo led, but into th<i fi‘i‘Hlily 
hallowed tabernacle of the new free chai>el Jt was 
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Carnival vreek among the Prcshylerians, the season 
of Calvitnstic Pent.e(u>st; and one of the missionary 
societies in the celebration of its ble-^sed triiimplis, 
bnhjed out, on that night, from the windows of the 
gigantic meeting-hoiisc, like the golden glories of 
thickly crowded wheat-sheafs from the granary of a 
heaven-prospered gariieror. Kot, however, did the 
zeal of a Crusader against the Payiiiin, nor the ex- 
])eeted rehearsal of the victories of tlie Clu-istian 
soldier, draw me, unaccustomed, upon holy ground. 
Wherefore did I, just now, jiricked by conscience, 
stop short in tlie middle of iJiat hue from Placcus. 
I could not add 

—slcut mens est mos. 

Mms mos^^ stuck in my lliroat. It was no good 
grace of mine. ]^on owbis. Reader, I confess to 
thee that I was charmed into the Tabernacle by a 
hymn tune. 

Now, before I ask for absolution, let mo declare, 
that my late unfrequent visitation of the church is 
to be attributed to no lack of disposition for faithful 
duty, but to the new-fariglo<l notions and fashions of 
the elders an<l preachers, and to iny dislike for the 
new cl lurch music. 

It had been an unhappy day with mo. My note 
lay over in the Manhallaa ; and I had ascertained 
that some “ regulate<l” fauburbaii “ building lots,” 
which I had bought a few days before, unsigiit un¬ 
seen, upon the assurance of a “ truly sincere friend,” 
were lands covered with water, green mud, and 
blackberry bushes, in the bottom of a deep valley, 
untraveraable and impenetrable as a Plorida ham¬ 
mock. Abstracted, in uncomfortable meditation, I 
threaded my unconscious pathway homeward, the 
jargon of the confused noises of Broadway falling 
upon niy tympanum utterly unheard. In this en- 
traiicod condition, I came abreast of the steps of the 
covered entrance to the Tabernacle. Here was 
done a work of speedy disencluintmont. A strain 
of music came floating down the avenue. It was an 
old and fondly romembered hymn. It was the 
favorite tune oi’ my boyhood. Jt was the flrst tune 
1 ever learned. It was what I loved to sing with 
my old nurse and little sisters, when I used to pray. 
It was the tune that even now always makes niy 
heart swell, and brings teare into my byes. It was 
Old IIUNDREDTIL 

Pollow-slimer, poradventure, thou hast never sung 
Old Jlundrcdth. Thou wert not blessed with pious 
parents. The star of tlie Refonuation hath not shone 
upon thee. Thou hast not been moved and exalted 
by the solemn ecstasy of Martin LutJier. Perhaps 
tliou hast had eunuchs and oiiera-smgcrs to do thy 
vicarious devotions, in recitative, and elaborate can¬ 
tatas; scaling Heaven by appogglaturas upon the 
rungs of a metrical ladder. Lay down this dis¬ 
course. Such as thou cannot—^yet I bethink me 
now how I shall teach thco to comprehend and feel. 
Thou hast seen and heard Per Freiscliutz? I know 
that thou hast. Be not ashamed to confess it before 
these good people. They play it at the play-house, 
it is true; but what of that; what else is it than a 
German camp-meeting sermon sot to music? It is a 
solemn drama, showing, terribly, the certain and 
awful fate of the wicked Tliere is a single strain 
of an anthem in that operatic homily—worth all the 
rest of the piece;—dost thou not remember the har¬ 
mony of the early matin hymn unexpectedly spring¬ 
ing from the choir in the neighboring village church, 
which, faintly beginning, swells upon your car, and 
upon poor Caspar’s, too, pleading with his irresolute 
soul, just as the old head-ranger has almost per¬ 
suaded the unhappy boy to renounce the devil, and 
to become good? Post thou not reraembei’, as the 


tune grows upon his ear, the strong resolution sud¬ 
denly taken, the subdued joy, the meek rajiLurethat 
illumine the face of the penitent; and how, with 
head bowed down and humble feet, he follows his 
old friend to tlie fountain of pardon and to the altnr 
of reconciliation? I see that thou rememberest, and 
—^thou art moved;—“ Be these tears wet ?” 

Here I am lia[)py to receive the congratulations 
of the render, that the similarity of Ca'spar’s case 
and my own is at an end. Poetical justice required 
tliat Von Weber’s Zamiel sliouhl carry off repenting 
Caspar from the very entrance to the sanctiiaiy ;— 
the civul sexton of the Tabernacle asked me to walk 
in, and showed me to a seat. 

The hymn went up like the fragrance of a magni¬ 
ficent sacrifice. Every voice in tfiat crowded house 
was uplifted, and swelled the cliornl haimony. The 
various parts fell into each other like mingling 
water, and made one magnificent stream of music; 
but yet you could recognise the constituent melo¬ 
dies of which tlie harmonious whole was made up; 
you could distinguish the deep voice of manhood; 
the shrill pipe of boys, and the confident treble of 
the maiden communicant,—ail singing with earnest¬ 
ness and strength, and just as God and religion 
taught them to sing, directly from the henrt. To 
me, one of the best recommendations of Old Hun¬ 
dredth is, that every Protestant knows it, and can 
sing it. Yon cannot sing it wrong. There is no 
fugue, nor da capo, nor place to rest and place to 
begin, nor place to shake, nor any other meretricious 
affectation about it. The most ingenious chorister— 
and tlie church is cursed with some who are skilful 
to a wonder in dampening people’s piety, by tearing 
God’s praises to tatters—cannot find a place in Old 
Hundredth where he can introduce a nourish or a 
.shake. Deo yratias for the comfortable triumph 
over vainglory. It would be as easy for a school¬ 
master to introduce a new letter into the alphabet; 
and old Ilundredth may be said, in some sense, 
once to have been the alphabet of Christian psai- 
mo<ly. I remember a time wdien it was a sort of 
A B 0 for Protestant children learning to sing. It 
was the universal psalm of familj^ worship. But its 
day has gone by. It is not a fashionable tune. You 
seldom hear it except in the country churches, and 
in those not noted for high-priced pews and “ good 
society.” 

There is much solemn effect in the accompaniment 
of vocal music by a discreetly played organ ; but in 
my Cal’S Old Hundredth sulfcrs by the assistance. 
The hired organist and hellows-blower have each 
his quota of duty to perform, and they generally do it 
with so much zeal, that the more excellent music of 
the human voice is utterly drowned. And then 
tliere is a prelude, and a running up and down of 
keys, which takes off your attention, and makes you 
think of the flippancy of the player’s Angel’S, and 
that your business is to listen and not to sing. No; 
if you would hoar, and sing Old Hundredth aright, 
go into one of the Presbyterian meeting-houses that 
has retained somewhat of the simplicity and hiinii- 
lity of the early church; or into the solemn aisles 
of the temples which the Creator hath builded in 
the woods for the Methodists to go out and worship 
in. Tliere you may enjoy the^ tune in its original, 
incorrupt excellence, and join in a universol song of 
devotion from the whole assembled people. 

To Martin Luther is ascribed the honor of writing 
Old Hundredth. But the tune was older than he. 

It took its birth with the Christian Church. It was 
born in the tone and inflection of voice with which 
the early Christians spoke their SaviouPs praise. 
Martin Luther never aid more than to catch the 
floating r^igiou of the hymn, and write it in musi- 
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cal letters. It was such music that the poor of the 
world, out of whom the church was chosen, used to 
sing for their consolation amid the persecutions of 
their Pagan masters. It was such simple music that 
Paul asid tSilas sang, at midnight, in the prison- 
house. It was such that afterwards rang from crag 
to crag in the mountain fastnesses of Scotland, wlieu 
the hunted Covenanters saluted the dawning Sab¬ 
bath. Such simple music was heard at iiighll.dl in 
the tents of the Christian soldiery, that prevailed, 
by the help of the God of battles, at Isaseby and 
Marston Moor. Such sang our Piuitan fathers, 
wlien, in distress for then* forlorn condition, they 
gave themselves, first to God and then to one 
another. Such sang they on the shore of Holland, 
when, with piayers and tears, their holy community 
divided itself, and when the first American pilgrims 
trod, with fearful feet, the deck of the precious- 
freighted May-flower. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heaid and the sea* 

And the sounding aisles or" the dim woods lang 
To the anthem ot the liee 1 

» * 4^ * i- 

AVlicie are all the old hymn tunes that the 
churches used to sing ? Where are Majesty,” and 
“ Wells,” and “ Windham,” and ‘‘Jordan,” and “ De¬ 
vizes,” and otlier tunes,—not all groat compositions, 
but dear to us because our fathers t-aiig them? 

The old-fashioned church music has been pushed 
from its stool by two sets of innovators. First, 
from the rieli, sleepy churches, it has been expelled 
by the choristers, who seem to prefer to set a tune 
which only themselves ean warble, as if the better 
to show forth their clear alto voices and splendid 
power of execution. No objection is made to this 
monopoly of the musical part of the devotion of the 
congregations; for it is getting to be the fashion to 
believe that it is not polite to sin^ in church. 
Secondly, from the new-light conventicles, the ex¬ 
pulsion has been elieeted by those refomiers of the 
reformation, who have compelled Dr. Watts, not 
pious enough, forsooth, to stand aside for their own 
more spiritual performances. The old hymn tunes 
will not suit these precious compositions. But with 
genuine good taste in their adaptation of melodies to 
words, they have made a ludicrous enough collec¬ 
tion of musical fancies, of all varieties, of tnigedy and 
farce. Some of their ecstasies are intended to strike 
sinners down by wild whoopings copied from the in¬ 
cantations of Indian “ medicine feasts,” bringing pre¬ 
sent hell before the victim, and of wliich his fright¬ 
ened or crazed, but not converted nor convinced soul, 
has an antetaste in the howling of the discord. Of 
this sort of composition tl'ore is one which ought to 
be handed over to the Shaking Quakers to be sung 
with clapping of hands and dancing; I mean that 
abortion of some fanatic brain which is adapted to 
the horrid words of 

01 there -will bo wailing, 

■WaiUiifir, wailing, wniliug, 

01 there will be wailing I Aa 

Some preachers have thought it would be a good 
plan to circumvent the devil by stealing some of his 
song tunes; as though profane music could win 
souls to love piety better than the hymns of the 
saints; and accordingly they have introduced into 
tlieir flocks such melodies as “Auld Lang Syne,” 
and “Home, sweet Home I” 01 could it be per¬ 
mitted to John Bobinson, the pastor of the New 
England pilgzams; to John Cotton, he who, in the 
language of his biographer, was “ one of those olive 
trees which aflbrd a singular measure of oil for the 
illumination of the sanctuary”—to John Fisk, who 
for “ twenty years did shine in the golden candle¬ 


stick of Chelmsford”—to Brewster—to Mathei^lo 
any of those fathers of the American church, to 
revisit this world, what would they not lament of 
the descendants of the Pilgrmis I 

A SHAEK 8T0ET—^FEOM FIBE ISLAND ANA. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Locus, in reply to a unani¬ 
mous call for a story—the relies of supper having 
been removed, all to the big stone medicine jug,— 
“ ITl go ahead, if you say so. Here’s the story. It 
is true, upon my honor, from beginning to end— 
every word of it. 1 once crossed over to Faulkner’s 
island, to fish for tautaugs^ as the north side people 
call black fish, on the reefs hard by, in the Long 
Island Sound. Tim Titus,—who died of the dropsy 
down at Shinnecoek point, last spring,—lived there 
then. Tim was a right good fellow, only he drank 
rather too much. 

“ It was during the latter part of July; the shaiks 
aiid the dog-fish had just begun to spoil sport. When 
Tim told me about the sharks, I resolved to go pre- 
ared to entertain these aquatic savages with all 
ecoming attention and regard, if there should 
I chance to be any interloping about our fishing 
i ground. So we rigged out a set of extra large hooks, 
I and shipped some rope-yarn and steel chain, an axe, 
a couple of clubs, and an old harpoon, in addition to 
our ordinai*y equipments, and ofi: we started. We 
threw out our anchor at h^f ebb tide, and took some 
thumping large fish;—two of them weighed thirteen 
pounds—so you maj)‘ judge The reef where we lay, 
was about half a mile from the island, and, perhaps, 
a mile from the Connecticut shore. Wo floated there 
very quietly, throwing out and hauling in, until the 
breaking of my line, with a sudden and severe jerk, 
informed us that the sea attorneys were in waiting, 
down stairs; and we accordingly jirepared to gi\e 
them a retainer. A salt pork cloak upon one ol our 
magnum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the gontlo- 
I men in our service. We got linn alongside, and by 
dint of piercing, and thrusting, and banging, wo ac 
complished a most exciting and merry murder. We 
had business enough of the kind to keep us employ- 
e«l until near low water. By this time, the sharks 
had all cleared out, and the black fish wore biting 
again; the rock began to make its appearance above 
the water, and in a little while its hard bald head 
was entirely dry. Tim now proposed to set me out 
upon tlie rock, while he i owed ashore to got the jug, 
which, strange to say, we had left at the bouse. 1 
assented to this proposition; first, because I begun 
to feel the effects of the sun upon my tongue, and 
needed sometliirig to take, by way of medicine; and 
secondly, because the rock was a favorite spot for a 
rod and reel, and famous for luck; so I took my 
trapa, and a box of bait, and jumped upon my new 
station. Tim made for the island. 

Not niany men would willingly have been Lift 
upon a little barren reef, that was covered by every 
flow of the tide, in the midst of a waste of waters, at 
such a distance from the shore, even with an assur- 
aiice from a companion more to bo depended upon 
than mine, to return immediately, and lie by to take 
him off. But someliow or other, the excitement of 
my sport was so high, and the romance of tlie situa¬ 
tion was so delightful, that 1 thought of nothing else 
but the prosecution of my fun, and the contempla¬ 
tion of the novelty and beauty of the scene. It was 
a mild pleasant afternoon in harvest time. Tito sky 
was clear and pure. The deep blue Sound, heaving 
all around me, was studded with craft of all descrip¬ 
tions and dimensions, from the <lipping sail-boat to 
the rolling merchantman, sinking and nsing like sea¬ 
birds sporting with their white wings in the surge. 
The grain and grass, on the neighboring farms, were 
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gold and green, and gracefully they bent obeisance 
to a gentle breathing soutliwester. Farther off, the 
high upland and the distant coast gave a dim relief 
to the prominent features of the landscape, and seem¬ 
ed the rich but dusky frame of a brilliant fairy pic¬ 
ture. Then, how still it was I not a sound could be 
heard, except the occa-^iorial rustling of my own 
motion, and the water beating agiUiist the sides, or 
gurgling in the fissures of the rock, or except now 
and then the cry of a solitary saucy gull, who would 
come out of his way in the firmament, to see what I 
was doing without a boat, all alone, in the middle 
of the Sound; and \\ ho would hover, and cry, and 
chatter, and make two or three circling swoops and 
dashes at me, and then, after having satisfied his 
curiosity, glide away in search of some other fool to 
scream at 

I soon became lialf indolent, and quite indifferent 
about fishing; so I stretched myself out, at full 
length, upon tlie rock, and gave myself up to tlie 
luxury of looking and thinking. The di\’iiie exer¬ 
cise soon put me fast asleep. I dreamed away a 
couple of lioui’s, and longer might have dreamed, 
but for a tired fi^li-hawk, who chose to make my 
head his resting place, and who waked and started 
me to my feet. 

“Where is Tim Titus?” I muttered to myself, as 
I strained my eyes over the now darkened water. 
But none was near me, to answer that interesting 
question, and nothing was to he seen of either Tim 
or his boat. “ He should have been here long ere 
this,” thoiiglit I, “ and he promised faithfully not to 
stay long—eould he have forgotten? or has he paid 
too much devotion to the jug?” 

I began to feel uneasy, for the tide was rising fast, 
and soon would cover the top of the rock, and high 
water mark was at least a foot above my hea<l. I 
buttoned up niy coat, for either the coming coolness 
of the evening, or else my growing apprehensions, 
had set me trembling and chattering most painfully. 
I braced my nerves, and set my teeth, and tried to 
hum “ begone dull care,” keeping time with my 
fists ui)on my thighs. But what music I what me¬ 
lancholy merriment I I started and shuddered at 
the dohiful sound of my own voice. I am not natu¬ 
rally a coward, but 1 should like to know the man 
who would not, in such a situation, bo alarmed. It 
is a cruel death to die, to bo merely drowned, and 
to go tlirougli the ordinary common-places of suffo¬ 
cation, but to see your death gradually rising to 
your eyes, to feel the water mounting, inch by inch, 
upon your shivering sides, and to anticipate the cer¬ 
tainly coming, cimking struggle for your last breath, 
when, with the gurgling sound of an overflowing 
brook taking a new (lircctiou, the cohl brine pours 
into mouth, oars, and nostJ’ils, usurping the seat and 
avenues of health and life, and, with gradual flow, 
stifling—smotliering—suffcn’atiiig I—It were better 
to die a thousand common deaths. 

This is one of the instances, in which, it must bo 
admitted, salt water is not a pleasant subject of con- 
temjdation. However, the i-ook was not yet cover¬ 
ed, and hope, blessed hope, stuck faithfully by me. 
To beguile, if possible, the weary time, I put on a 
bait, and threw out for a fish. I was sooner success¬ 
ful than I could have wished to be, for liardly bail 
my line struck the water, before the hook was swal¬ 
lowed, and my rod was bent with tlio dead hard pull 
of a twelve root shark. I let it run about fifty 
yards, and then reeled up. He appoai-ed not at all 
alarmed, and I could scarcely feel him bear upon my 
fitio hair line. He followed the pull gently, and un¬ 
resisting, came up to the rock, laid his nose upon its 
side, and looked up into my face, not as if utterly 
uiiconoerncd, but with a sort of quizzical impudence. 


as though he perfectly understood the precarious 
nature of my situation. The conduct of my captive 
renewed and increased my alarm. And well it 
might ; for the tide was now running over a corner 
of the rock behind me, and a small stream imsbed 
through a cleft, or fissure, by my side, and formed a 
puddle at my very feet. I broke my hook out of 
the monster’s mouth, and leaned upon my rod for 
8U])port 

“ Where is Tim Titus ?”—cried aloud—“ Curse 
on the drunken vagabond I will he never come?” 

My ejaculations did no good. Ho Timothy ap- 

eared. It became evident, that I must prepare for 

rowning, or for action. The reef was completely 
covered, and the water was above the soles of my 
feet. I was not much of a swimmer, and as to ever 
reaching the Island, I could not even hope for that 
However, there was no alternative, and I tried to 
encourage myself, by reflecting that necessity was 
the mother of invention and that desperation will 
sometimes insure success. Besides, too, I considered 
and took coinfori, from the thought that I could 
wait for Tim, so long as I had a foothold, and then 
commit myself to the uncertain strejigth of my arms 
and legs, for salvation. So I turned rny bait box up¬ 
side down, and mounting upon that, endeavored to 
comfort my spirits, and be courageous, but submis¬ 
sive to my fate. I thought of death, and what it 
might bring with it, and I tried to repent of the 
multiplied iniquities of my almost w'usted life; but 
I found that that was no place for a sinner to settle 
his accounts. Wretched faoull pi*ay, I could not. 

The water had now got above my ankles, wlien, 
to my inexpressible joy, I saw a sloop bending down 
towards me, with the evident intention of picking 
me up. Ho man can imagine what were the sensa¬ 
tions of gratitude which filled my bosom at that 
moment. 

When she got within a hundred yards of the reef, 
I sung out to the man at the helm to luff up, and He 
b^q an<l lower the boat; but to niy amazement, I 
could get no reply, nor no notice of my request. I 
entreated them for the love of heaven to take me 
off, and I promised, 1 know not what rewards, that 
were entirely beyond my power of bestowal. But 
the brutal wretch of a captain, muttering something 
to the effect of “ that he hadn’t time to stop,” and 
giving me the kind and sensible advice to pull off 
my coat, and swim ashore, put the helm hard down, 
and away boro the sloop on the other tads. 

“ Heartless villain!”—I Kliriekod out in the torture 
of my disappointment; “ may Gt>d reward your iii- 
huiiunity.” The crew answered my prayer with a 
coarse, loud laugh, and tlie cook asked me through 
a speaking trumpet, “ If I wasn’t afraid of catching 
cold,”—^the black rascal! 

It was now time to strip; for my knees felt the 
cold tide, and the wind, dying away, left a heavy 
swell, that swayed and shook the box upon which I 
was mounted, so that I had occasionally to stoop, and 
paddle with my hands, against the water, in order 
to preserve my perpendicular. The setting sun sent 
his almost horizontal streams of fire across the dark 
waters, making tliem gloomy and terrific, by the 
contrast of his amber and purple glories. 

Sometliing glided me in the water, and then 
made a sudden halt. I looked upon the black mass, 
and, as my eye ran along its dark outline, 1 saw, with 
horror, it was a shark; the identical monster, out of 
whose mouth I had just broken my hooL He was 
fishing, now, for me, and was evidently only wait¬ 
ing for tlie tide to rise high enough above the rock, 
to glut at once his hunger and revenge. As the wa¬ 
ter continued to mount above my knees, he seemed 
to grow more hungry and fanmiar. At last, he 
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made a desperate dash, and approached -within an 
inch of my legs, turned upon his back, and opened his 
huge ja-ws for an attack. With desperate strength, 
I thrust the end of my rod violently at his mouth; 
and the brass head, ringing against his teeth, thre-w 
him back into the deep current, and I lost sight of 
him entirely. This, however, was but a momentary 
repulse; for in the next minute, he -was close behind 
my back, and pulling at the s]».irts of my fustian coat, 
-which hung dipping into the -v\"ater. I leaned for¬ 
ward hastily, and endeavored to extricate myself 
from the dangerous grasp, but the monster’s teeth 
were too firmly set, and his immense strength nearly 
drew me over. So, down flew my rod, and off went 
my jacket, devoted peace-offerings to my voracious 
visiter. 

In an instant, the waves all around me were lash¬ 
ed into froth and foam. Xo sooner was my poor old 
sporting friend drawn under the surface, than it was 
fought lor by at least a dozen enormous combatants! 
The battle raged upon every side. High, black fins 
rushed now here, now there, and long, strong tails 
scattered sleet and froth, and the brine was thrown 
up in jets, and eddied, and curled, and fell, and swell¬ 
ed, like a wlihlpool in Hell-gate. 

Of no long duration, however, was this fishy 
tourney. It seemed soon to be discovered that 
the prize contended for, contained nothing edible 
but cheese and crackers, and no flcbli, and as its mu¬ 
tilated fragments rose to the surface, the waves sub¬ 
sided into their former smooth condition. Kot till 
then did I experience the real terrors of my situa¬ 
tion. As I looked around me to see what had becouic 
of the robbers, I counted one, two, three, yes, up to 
twelve, successively of the largest sharks I ever saw, 
floating in a cirede around me, like divergent rays, 
all mathematically equidistant from the rock, and 
from each other; each perfeetljr motionless, and 
with his gloating, fiery eye fixed lull and fierequpon 
me. Basilisks and rattle-snakes! how the fire of 
their steady eyes entered into my heart! I was the 
centre of a circle, whose radii were sharks! I was 
the unspmng, or rather tmehnoed game, at which a 
pack of hunting sea-dogs was making a dead point! 

There was one' old fellow, that kept witliiii the 
circumference of the circle. He seemed to be a sort 
of csiptain, or leader of the hand; or, rather, he act¬ 
ed as the coroner for the other twelve of the inqui¬ 
sition, that were summoned to sit on, and eat up my 
body. He glided around and about, and every now 
and then would stop, and touch his nose against 
some of his comrades, and seem to consult, or to give 
instructions as to the time and mode of operation. 
Occasionally, he would scull himself up towards me, 
and examine the condition of my flesh, and then 
again glide back, and rejoin the troupe, and flap his 
tail, and have another confabulation. The old ras¬ 
cal had, no doubt, been out into the highwaj’s and 
bye-ways, and collected this company of his friends 
and kin-fish, and invited them to supper. I must 
confess, that horribly as I felt, I could not help bul 
think of a tea party of demure old maids, sitting in 
a solemn circle, with their skinny hands in their 
laps, licking their expecting lips, while their hostess 
bustles about in the important functions of her pre¬ 
parations. With what an eye have I seen such ap¬ 
purtenances of humanity survey the location and 
adjustment of some especial condiment, which is 
about to be submitted to criticism and consump¬ 
tion. 

My sensations began to be, now, most exquisite 
indeed; but I will not attempt to describe them. I 
was neither hot nor cold, frightened nor composed; 
but I had a combination of all kinds of feelings and 
emotions. The present, past, future, heaven, eaHh, 


my father iand mother, a little girl I knew once, and 
tlie sharks, were all confusedly mixed up together, 
and swelled my crazy brain almost to bursting. I 
cried, and laughed, and shouted, and screamed for 
Tim Titus. In a fit of most wise madness, I opened 
my broad-bladed fishing knife, and waved it around 
my head, with an air of defiance. As the t ide con¬ 
tinued to rise, my extravagance of mtadness mount¬ 
ed. At one time, I became persuaded that my tide- 
waiters were reasonable beings, who might be talked 
into mercy and humanity, if a body could only hit 
upon the right text. So, I bowed, and gesticulated, 
and threw out my hands, and talked to them, as 
friends and brothers, members of my family, cou¬ 
sins, uncles, aunts, people waiting to have their bills 
paid;—I scolded them as my servants; I abused 
them as duns; I implored them as jurymen sitting 
on the question of my life; I congratulated and flat¬ 
tered them as my comrades upon some glorious en¬ 
terprise ; I sung and ranted to them, now as an actor 
in a play-house, ai d now as an elder at a camp- 
meeting ; in one moment, roaring 

On this cold liinty rock, I will lay down my head, 

and in the next, giving out to my attentive liearers 
for singing, the hymn of Dr. Watts so admirably ap- 
propiiate to the occasion, 

On slippery rocks I see them stand, 

While heiy billows roll below. 

In the meantime, the water had got well up to¬ 
wards my shoulders, and while I was shaking and 
vibrating upon my uncertain foothold, I felt tlie cold 
nose of the captain of the band snubbing against my 
side. Desperately, and without a definite object, I 
bti'uck my knife at one of his eyes, and by some sin¬ 
gular fortune cut it clean out from the socket. The 
shark darted back, and halted. In an insiani hope 
and reason came to my relief; and it occurred to 
me, that if I could only blind the monster, I rniglit 
yet escape. Accordingly, I stood ready for the next 
attack. The loss of an eye did not seem to affect 
him much, for, after shaking his head once or twice, 
he came up to me again, and when he was about 
half an inch off, turned upon his hack. This was 
the critical moment. With a most unaccountable 
presence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with my 
left hand, and with my right, I scooped out his re¬ 
maining organ of vision. He opened his big mouth, 
and champed his long teeth at me, in despair. But 
it was all over with him. I raised my right foot 
and gave him a hard shove, and he glided off into 
deep water, and went to the bottom. 

"Well, gentlemen, I suppose you'll think it a hard 
stoiy, but it IS none tlie less a fact, that I served 
every reinainiug one of those nineteen sharks in the 
same fashion. Tliey all came up to mo, one by one, 
regularly, and in order; and I scooped their eyes 
out, and gave them a shove, and they went off into 
deep water, just like so many lambs. By the lime 
I had scooped out and blinded a couple of dozen of 
them, they began to seem so scarce, that I thought I 
would swim for the island, and fight the rest for fun, 
on the way; but just then, Tim Titus hove in sight, 
and it had got to be almost dark, and X concluded to 
get aboard, and rest myself 

ALEXANDER SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 
Commander MACKEpiE, of tlio Havy^ and the au¬ 
thor of the Yea?‘ in Spain and other popular 
works, was born in How York on tlio tJtli of 
April, 1803. His father was John Slidell, a highly 
esteemed mercliant of the oty. Mis niotJior, Mar¬ 
gery or May, as she was called, Mackenzie, wiis a 
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native of the Highlands of Scotland, who came to 
America when she was quite a child. Mr Slidell 
was a man of great intelligence and of a high 
moral and religious character. He was fond of 
books, and passed his evenings in reading aloud to 
his family, a trait which his son continued. There 
are no anecdotes of the early years of the latter 
preserved; but he has been heard to say that as 
a child he was no student and not at all preco¬ 
cious. He was at boarding-school until his early 
entrance into the Navy, January 1,1815, at an age 
which precluded many op])ortunities of education; 
but the deficiency of which his indomitable habits 
of apidication in the study of literature and the 
sciences connected with his profession, and his 
strong natural powers of observation, fully sup¬ 
plied. His letters written at sixteen and seven¬ 
teen, when he was on board of the Ma(‘edonian in 
the Pacific, exhibit thus early his settled habits of 
study, and his earnest sense of what was going on 
around him. At nineteen he took command of a 
merchant vessel to improve himself in his profes¬ 
sion. In 1824 he was on duty in the brig Terrier 
on the West India station, seeking for pirates, 
when a second attack of yellow fever led to his 
return home; and in the autumn of 1825, the 
year of his appointment to a lieutenancy, he vi¬ 
sited Europe, on leave of absence, for the benefit 
of his health. He spent a year in France, mostly 
ill study, and then commenced the tour in Spain, 
the incidents of which he subsequently gave to 
the world in his i)ublication, the Year in Spain^ 
which first ajipeared in Boston in 1820 and about 
the same time in London. Washington Irving 
was in Spain at the time of Slidell’s visit, engaged 
in writing his life of Oolumbus, and llio two 
friends passed their time in intimacy. It is to 
Slidell that Irving alludes in a note to his work 
oil Oolumbus wliero he says, “ the author of this 
work is indebted for the able examination of the 
route of Oolumbus to au officer of the Navy of the 
United States, whose name he regrets not being 
at liberty to mention lie has been greatly be¬ 
nefited in various parts of this history by nauticiil 
information from the same intelligent source.” 
Tlio Year in Spain was received with great lavor, 
and took its rank in England and America among 
the first iiroductions of its class. It was reviewed 
in the Qinirterly, the Monthly Review, and other 
influential publications in London, with many 
commendations on its spirit and interest, and the 
fund of information which the author had col¬ 
lected in familiar intercourse with the people; so 
that Washington Irving then in England, writing 
homo, remarked, “It is quite the fashionable book 
of tliG day, and spoken of in the highest terms in 
the highest circles. If the Lieutenant were iii 
London at present he would be quite a lion.” It 
had the honor of a translation into the Swedish 
language. 

In the years 1830-21-32, Mr. Slidell was on 
duty in the Mediterranean, in the Brandywine, 
Commodore Biddle. Upon his return homo in 
1833 he published a volume of JPopular Bsnays on 
Kami SuljeotH^ and projected a two years’ course 
of travelling in Great Britain. He passed some 
time inEn^^and, made a short visit to Spain, and 
returned to finish his tour in England and Jrohiiid, 
but was iiicluoed by the threatened conflict be¬ 
tween Hie United States and France to return to 


America to resume, if necessary, the active duties 
of his profession. There being no jirobabihty of 
war he prepared at home his book, The American 
in England^ and shortly after the two volumes of 
Spain Eecmted. At this time, in 183G, he pub¬ 
lished a rerised and enlarged edition of the Year 
in Spain, in New York. In 183T he was ordered 
to the Independence as First Lieutenant, and filled 
the duties of executive officer to Commodore Ni¬ 
cholson. It was in the winter of this year that, in 
accordance with the request of a maternal unde, 
he added, by an Act of the New York Legislature, 
his mothers name to his own. Tlie Independence 
conveyed Mr. Dallas, the Minister to Rus'^ia, to St. 
Petersburg, which gave Lieutenant Slidell an op¬ 
portunity to write home a description of the visit 
of the Emperor to the ship at Oronstadt. From 
Oronstadt the Independence proceeded to Brazil, 
wliere Lieutenant Slidell was placed in command 
of the Dolphin. His cruise in this vessel was of 
much interest. He was at Bahia during the siege 
of that place, and at its surrender, and was an eyo- 
, witness of many of the political events of the Rio 
dc la Plata at tliat period, an account of some of 
I which he published in a pamphlet at the time. 
General Rosas was his warm friend, and continued 
in correspondence with him for many years after. 
Tlie Aiherican mercliaiits of Rio Janeiro expressed 
their approval of his course. He returned from 
the Brazil station in 1889. 



Wliilst in Boston, previously to the sailing of 
the Independence, he was reipiosted by Mr. Sparks 
to contribute a life of Paul Jones to the series of 
American Biogra])hy. He anticipated writing 
this at sea, but liis duties prevented. He coin- 
monced it on his return, and it was published in 
Boston ill 18 ii. 

He had a love of country life, not unusual 
with men who pas.s much of their lives upon 
the sea, and now established his homo (he had 
married, in 1836, a daugliter of the late Morris 
Robinson of New York) at a farm on the Hud¬ 
son, midway hotwecn Sing Sing and Tarrytown. 
Here lie afteiwvards jiassed his time wlien not oc¬ 
cupied in liis profession, to which, notwithstand¬ 
ing his suocoas in literature, he always continued 
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Tvarmly attached as his first duty. In the summer I 
of 1840, at the request of Dr. Grant Perry, 
he wrote the life of his father Commodore 01i\ or | 
Perry. In 1841 he received his rank of Com¬ 
mander, and took charge of the Missouri Steamer 
till his command of the Brig Somers in May, 1842, 
then used as a school-ship and manned by appren¬ 
tices. In this he was able to further his favorite ; 
plan of the improvement of the character of the ■ 
service in the education of the sailor. He took i 
with him on his first cruise to Porto Rico a young ; 
student of divinity to hold the services of the ! 
Episcopal church, a practice which he always oh- I 
served in every vessel which he commanded. , 
He sailed again with despatches for the squadron I 
on the African coast in September of the same ! 
year. On the return voyage Midshipman Spencer i 
was arrested, with a number of the crew, on a ; 
charge of mutiny. A council of officers decided | 
tliat the execution of the three chief persons ac- i 
cused was a necessary measure, and the decision ' 
was carried into effect at the yjnd-arm. The Somers ; 
came into New York in December, when a Court i 
of Enquiry of the three senior otficers of the Navy, 
Commodores Stewart, Jacob Jones, and Dallas, 
justified the act. To remove any further grou’cls 
of complaint, at Commander Mackenzie’s own re¬ 
quest, a court-martial v'as held at New York in 
Eobruaiy, of which Commodore Downes was 
President, and eleven of his brother oflicers, his 
seniors or equals in rank, members. He was again 
acquitted, and the congratulations of large and in- ! 
fluenthil bodies of his fellow citizens in New York, i 
Philadelphia, and Boston, tendered to him. The I 
citizens of Boston rcM^uested his bust, which was 
executed by Dexter and has been placed in tlie 
Athenasuni. Ho remained at home till 1846, oc¬ 
cupying himself in writing the Life of Commo¬ 
dore I)ecatii7\ which was ]>ul)lished in the summer 
of that year. In May, 1846, he was sent by the 
President on a private mission to Cuba and thence 
sailed to Mexico. He was ordnance officer -with 
Commodore Perry in the Mississijipi at Yera 
Cruz, whence he returned in 1847. The next 
year he had command of the Mi^sissippi. His 
health was now much impaired. He died at home 
September 13, 1848. 

His literary characteristics are readily noted. 
Whatever he took in hand, whether the nairative 
of his own adventures, or the story of the lives of 
others, was pui*sued with diligence, a skill which 
lie seems to have owed as much to nature as to 
art, and in a full equable style. His American 
lives of Paul Jones, Perry, and Decatur, are happy 
instances of biographical talent, and are produc¬ 
tions which, no less by their treatment than their 
subject matter, will continue to be received with 
favor. His descriptions of travel are remarkable 
for their timthfolness and happy fidelity to nature, 
and the unaffected interest which they exhibit in 
whatever is going on about him. There is also a 
feriile vein of good humor wliioh illustrates the 
old remark, that a book which it is a pleasure to 
read it has been also a ]Measure to write. Greatly 
as Americans liave excelled in this species of writ¬ 
ing, tlie country has never probably had a bettor 
i\q)resentative abroad describing the scenes which 
he visits. Spain, always a theme fruitful in the 
picturesque, loses nothing of its peculiar attrac¬ 
tiveness in his hands. He travels as Irving, In- 


glis. Ford, and many others have done, with a con¬ 
stant eye to Gil Bias and Don Quixote. It is in a 
similar vein that he visits England, and doubtless 
his still unpublished Tour in Ireland presents the 
same attractive qualities. He appears always to 
have had this descriptive talent. A series of let¬ 
ters from his early years, written from different 
parts of the world, which we have seen, are gra¬ 
phic, minute, and faithful. He was always a con¬ 
scientious student of life and nature as of books, 
and his pen was the ready chronicler of his obser¬ 
vations. The style in this, as in most cases, marks 
the man. Though reserved in his manners, and 
somewhat silent, there was great gentleness and 
refinement in his disijosition. His exactness in 
discipline and inflexible performance of duty as an 
officer, and his strict sense of religious no less than 
of patriotic obligations, while they gained him the 
respect, were not at the loss of the affection of his 
companions. The unforced humor and ease of his 
writings are easily read indications of liis amiable 
character. In person Commander Mackenzie was 
well formed, graceful, with a flue observant eye, 
and animated expression of countenance. 

ZAEAGOZA—^FUOM SPAIN REVISITED. 

On entering the gate of the Ebro I found myself 
within the famous old city of Zaragoza; renowned, 
in chronicles and ballads, for the achievements of its 
sons: the capital, moreover, of that glorious king¬ 
dom of Aragon, so illustrious for its ancient laws 
and liberties, for its conquests and extiiqmtion of 
the Moors, and for the wisdom and prowess of its 
kings; but, above all, glorious now and for ever, for 
her resistance to a treaclieroiis and powerful foe; 
a resistance undertaken in a frantic spirit of patriot¬ 
ism, pausing for no reflection and admitting of no 
reasoning, and which was continued in defiance <*x 
aU the havoc occasioned in a place wholly inde¬ 
fensible, according to the arts of war, until, wasted 
by assaults, by conflagi’atioiis, by famine, by pesti¬ 
lence, and every horror, Zaragoza at length yielded 
only in ceasing to exist. 

A few steps from the gate brought me to the great 
square. It was crowded with a vast concourse of 
people, consisting at once of the busy and the idle 
of a population of near sixty thousand souls: the 
busy brought there for the transaction of thoir 
aflairs, and the idle in search of occupation, or for 
the retail and exchange of gossip. The arcades and 
the interior of the square were eveiywhere filled 
with such as sold bread, meat, vegetables, and all 
tlie necessaries of life, together with such rude 
fabrics as come within the compass of Spanish 
ingenuity. Beggaj’s proclaimed their poverty and 
misfortune, and the compensation which Jesus and 
Mary would give, in another world, to such chari¬ 
table souls as bestowed alms on the wretched in 
this; and blind men chanted a rude ballad which 
recounted the sad fate of a young woman forced to 
marry a man whom she did not love, or offered for 
sale verses, such as were suited for a gallant to sing 
beneath the balcony of his mistress. Trains of 
heavily-laden mules entered and disapjjeaved again; 
and carts and wagons slowly lumberc<l through, 
creaking and groaning at every step. Hero was 
evei-y variety of dress peculiar to the different 
rovinces of Spain. A few had wandered to this 
ist.ant mart from the sunny land of Andalusia; but 
there were more from Catpslonia, Valencia, and Bis¬ 
cay, Zaragoza being the great connecting thorough¬ 
fare between tliose industrious and commercial 
provinces. The scene was noisy, tumultuous, aud 
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full of vivacity and animation; and I felt that 
pleasure in contemplating it, vliicli an arrival in a 
city of some importance never fails to afford, after 
the quiet and monotonjy' of small villages. 

Catching a distant view of the renowned Church 
of the Pillar on the left, and of the Aragonese 
Giralda, the new tower, on the opposite hand, I 
came into a street which seemed to be consecrated 
to learning. On either hand were bookshops, filled 
with antique tomes, bound in parchment, with 
clasps of copper, and having a inonldsh and con¬ 
ventual smell, while, seated upon the pavement at 
the sunny siile, were scores of cloaked students, 
conning ragged volumes, and passing an apparent 
interval in the academic hours in preparation for 
reheai*sal, and in storing up a stock of heat to carry 
them safely through the frigid atmosphere of some 
Gotliic hall, in which the light of science was wooed 
with a pious exclusion of the assistance of the sun. 
Other students were more agreeably empliyed in 
gambling m the dirt for a few cuartos. One of 
tiiem, who had been looking over the game, and liad 
probably lost, followed me, holding out the greasy 
tatters of a broken cocked liat, and supplicating a 
little alms to pursue his studies. He had on a cloak 
which hung in tatters, a pair of black woi'stcd 
stockings, foxy and faded, and possibly a pair of 
trousers, wliile a stock, streaked with \iolet, showed 
that he was a candidate for the church: a mass of 
uncombed and matted hair hung about his foreliead; 
his teeth were stained, like liis fingei*s, with the oil 
from the paper cigars; and his complexion and 
whole appearance indicated a person nourished 
from day to day on unwholesome food, irregularly 
and precariously procured. He followed me for 
some distance, whining forth his petition. At length 
I said to him, somewhat briefly—“ Perdon usted 
amigo ! no hay nada —and he Jiappening to catch 
sight, at the same moment, of a hnlf-srnoked frag¬ 
ment of a cigar, stojipod short, picked it up, and 
proceeded to prepare it for further fumigation. 

Tracing our way through narrow, winding, and 
ill-ptived alleys, we at length approached the 
southern portion of the city, and entered the spar 
cious sti-eet called the Coso, which lies in the mo¬ 
dem part of Zaragoza, lo was on this aide that the 
chief attack of the French was directed. Tliey aj)- 
proached by a level plain, dciuolisliing convents, 
churches, and dwellings; battering with their can¬ 
non, discharging bombs, and springing mines, until 
this whole district was reduced to a wide-extended 
heap of ruins. A few walls of convents, half de¬ 
molished, arches yawning, and threatening to crush 
at each instant whoever "may venture below, and a 
superb facade, standing in lonely grandeur, to attest 
the magnificence of the temple of which it origi¬ 
nally formed part, still remain to testify to the 
heroic obstinacy witli which Zaragoza resisted. 
Some modern houses liavo arisen in this neighbor¬ 
hood. They are of neat and tasteful construction, 
and form a singular contrast with the antiquated 
and crowded district through which I had just 
passed, not less than with the monastic ruins winch 
frown upon and threaten to crush them, for tlieir 
sacrilegious intrusion u])on consoerated ground. 

From the Coso a wide aveiaie extends to the gate 
of Madrid, and owes its opening and enlargonieut to 
the batteries of the Frencn, Its origin is connected 
with a dreadful catastrophe, but its present uses are 
of the most peaceful kind. It is now a public walk, 
planted with trees, and enlivened by fountains; 
and the Zaragozana of our day now coquets and 
flourishes her fan, arid plajrs off the whole battery 
of her charms, on the very spot where her father or 
her grandfather, or haply an ancestor of her own 
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j sex, poured forth their life’s blood in defence of their 
' country. 

i 

I LODGINGS IN MADRID AND A LANDLADY—NROM THE SAME. 

j I was far too uncomfortable in my wretched inn 
I to think of rcmainii’g there during the whole time 
! I proposed to stay in Madrid. Floreucia, who 
I promised to find me a place, if possible, in her own 
, neighborhood, said that there was no want of liired 
■ apartments about the Gate of the Sun; but there 
' was some difficulty in finding such as were in all 
. respects unexceptionable, since many establishments 
I of this sort were kept by persons of somewhat 
I equivocal character, who enticed young men into 
I their houses with a view of fascinating and leading 
I them astray. Nevertheless, at the end of a day or 
j two, passed in diligent search, she sent me word to 
I take possession of an a^iartmeiit which she had re- 
! t.ainea for me in the street of Carmel, and which, 
! though the entrance was in a different street, had 
I its front just where I wanted it, on the street of 
Montera, and the balcony next to her own. 

Immediately within the doorway, giving admis¬ 
sion to a passage in itself sufficiently narrow, was a 
j modest little moveable shop, which came and went, 
; I knew not whither, morning and night, and which 
I disappeared altogether on feast and bullfight days. 

I it was kept by a thin, monastic-looking individual, 

! who sold waxen tapera, arms, legs, eyes, ears, and 
babies, all religious objects connected with funeral 
ceremonies, or charms to offer at tlie shrine of some 
celebrated saint, for a happy delivery, or for the 
recovery of an afflicted member of the easily dis¬ 
ordered tenement, in which our nobler part is shut 
^P- 

Having traveled this first passage opening on the 
street, I found myself on a crooked serpentine stair¬ 
way, which tum^ to the right and to the left with¬ 
out reason or ceremony, and in almost utter dark¬ 
ness. Doors were scattered about on either hand, 
a.id I rang at half a dozen, saluted by the barking 
of dogs, the growling of Spaniards interrupted in 
the enjoyment of the siesta and toi*pid stale which 
follow the repletion of a greasy dinner, or by the 
sharp and angry tones of scolding females, ere I at 
length found niybolf at the right one. Nor did I 
ever get used to the eccentricities of this most in¬ 
volved entrance. Coming home, night after night, 
at the dead hour of two or three, having patrolled 
the streets with a drawn dagger under my cloak, to 
defend mysiilf against tlio robberies that were of 
constant occurrence, I used to get into the outer door 
by the aid of the double key which I earned, and 
rcacliing the end of the ])assago, I would commence 
ascending without any geometrical principle to 
guide me. When I should have turned to the left 
1 would turn to the right, dislocating my foot 
against a wall, or else kcoi> straight on until vio¬ 
lently arreste<l, and in serious danger of damaging 
or distorting my nose. {Sometimes I stepped up 
when I should have stepped down, and shook my 
whole frame to its centre. And thus I have more 
than once passed half an hour, moving about, like a 
troubled spirit, from the grouml floor to the garret, 
fitting my key into strange doors, to the terror of 
the inmates, who, dreaming of robbery and mur¬ 
der, would begin to rattle sabres or bawl for assist¬ 
ance. 

But to return to my new landlady, ^ I must con¬ 
fess that I was not particularly <^posed to be 
pleased either with her or her habitation, when I 
at length rang at the right door, and she admitted 
me. On enteiong the apartment designed for me, 
however, I found that it was far better than ite ap¬ 
proaches had foretold, being matted and furnished 
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witb more than nsnal neatness. The alcove, con¬ 
cealed by nice vrhite curtains, contained a bed of j 
inviting cleanliness, and the brasier and other ar¬ 
ticles of furniture, susceptible of receiving a polish, 
shone with the lustre of consummate house-wifery. j 

When I got before the broad light of the balcony, 
which enjoyed the sunny exposure so essential, 
where artificial heat of a wholesome kind is not to 
be procured, I had an opportunity of examining the 
person of my patrona; and I saw at a glance that 
iloreneia had taken e&ctual means to protect me 
against every temptation of the devil Dona Lu- 
cretia, whose present, rather than whose past history, 
doubtless rendered her name an ^propriate one, 
was a hale, happy old lady, of nve-and-fifty or 
more, still struggling to keep young. She was 
plump and well conditioned, with, however, a neat 
little foot, which she had somehow managed to 
keep within the dimensions of a small slioe, though 
her good keeping hastened to show itself above, m 
a fat and unconstrained ankle. Her eye, too, had 
some remains of lusti'e, and the long habit of leering 
and casting love-glances had left about it a certain 
Im-king expression of roguery. 

tthe was a native of Zamora, and had never mar¬ 
ried ; not, by her account, for want of ofiei*s, for she 
had received many; but having^ seen that her father 
and mother had lived unhappily together, and her 
earliest recollections being of domestic disturbances, 
when the lime arrived to think of this matter, and 
occasion called upon her to determine, for she told 
me, and I believed her, that she had been very 
handsome, she asked herself the question, “ Shall I 
make the misery of my parents my own ? or shall I 
not rather live singly blessed?” Having well 
weighed all tliese coiibiderations, she, after mature 
deliberation, determined on philosophic principles 
for a life of hberty, since, though she admitted 
that men were a very good and useful race of ani¬ 
mals, she said she never yet had seen one whom she 
was willing to erect into a permanent lord and mas¬ 
ter. 

Her present pastimes were suited to her age; a 
little gossip each morning with a toothless old dame, 
who came to tell the parish news, of births, deaths, 
marriages, and murders, occupied the hour succeed¬ 
ing the domestic duties of the day, and went ou 
without interruption, as the pipkin simmered with 
the daily puchero; on a feast-day, fun in hand, and 
mantilla duly adjusted, she would go in state to 
mass, taking the key of the door, and followed by the 
stout maid of all work, in the character of a duofia: 
at the bullfight she never fails to attend, for she was 
a zealous ajicio7iada ; and almost nightly she went 
off to a teatro casero, a reunion for private theatri¬ 
cals, held in the inelegant harrier of the Lavapies. 
The man who brushed my clothes and cleaned my 
boots, and between whom and the old lady there 
was a friendship of many yearn' standing, was one of 
the principal actors. I went for curiosity to see one 
performance, and was astonished, not only at the 
very tolerable style of the actmg, but also at the 
singularity of the whole circumstance, of people in 
an humble sphere of life, instead of spending the 
little superfluity of their earnings in getting drunk, 
or congregating together in places from which the 
other sex was excluded, thus combining to flt up, 
and paint with the greatest taste, a little theatre, 
where they not only played farces and danced the 
bolero, but even commenced regularly, as at the 
great tlieatres, by going through a solemn didactic 
piece. On this occasion they played the Telos he 
Meneses* an old Spanish tragedy of the cloak and 
sword, filled with the most exaggerated and nobly 
extravagant sentiments. 


A. LONDOX COFPEE-EOOAt AT DINNEE TIME—FKOM THE AMERI¬ 
CAN IN ENGLAND 

The coffee-room, into which 1 now entered, was a 
spacious apartment of oblong form, having two 
chimneys with coal fires. The walls were of a dusky 
orange; the windows at either extremity were hung 
with red curtains, and the whole sufficiently well 
illuminated by means of several gas chandeliers I 
hastened to appropriate to myself a vacant table by 
the side of the chimney, in order that I might have 
some company besides my own musing, and be able, 

, for want of better, to commune with the fire. The 
1 wniiter brought me the carte, the list of which did 
not present any very attractive variety. It struck 
me as very insulting to the pride of the l^enchman, 

I whom I Imd caught a glimpse of on entering, not to 
say extremely cruel, to tear him from the joys and 
I pastimes of his belle Friinee, and conduct him to this 
I land of fogs, of rain, and gloomy Sundays, only to 
I roast sirloins and boil legs of mutton. 

The waiter, who stood beside me in attendance, 
very respectfully suggested that the gravy-soup was 
exceedingly good; that there was some fresh sole, 
and a particularly nice piece of roast-beef. Being 
very indifferent as to what I ate, or whether 1 
ate anything, and moreover quite willing to be 
relieved from the embarrassment of selecting from 
such ail unattractive bill of fare, I laid aside the 
carte, not however before I had read, with some 
curiosity, the following singular though very sensi¬ 
ble admonition, “ Gentlemen are particularly re¬ 
quested not to miscarve the joints.” 

I amused myself with the soup, sipped a little 
wine, and trifled with the fish. At length I found 
myself face to face with the enormous siidoin. There 
was something at least in the rencounter which con¬ 
veyed the idea of society; and society of any sort is 
better than absolute solitude. 

I was not long in discovering that the different 
personages scattered about the room in such an un¬ 
social and misanthropic manner, instead of btang 
collected about the same board, as in France or my 
own country, and, in the spirit of good fellowship 
and of boon companions, relieving each other of 
their mutual ennuis, though they did not speak a 
word to each other, by which they might licreaftor 
be compromised and socially ruined, by discovering 
that they had made the acquaintance of an individual 
several grades below them m the scale of rank, or 
haply as disagreeably undeceived by the abstraction 
of a pocket-book, still kept up a certain interchange 
of sentiment, by occasional glances and mutual obser¬ 
vation. Man, after all, is by nature gregarious and 
social; and though tlie extreme limit to which civili¬ 
zation has attained in this highly artificial country 
may have instructed people how to meet together in 
public places of this description without intcrniixturo 
of classes or mutual contamination, yet they cannot, 
for the life of them, be wholly indifferent to each 
other. Though there was no interchange of stniti- 
ments by words then, yet there was no want of 
mutual observation, sedulously concealed indeed, but 
still revealing itself in a range of the eye, as if to ask 
a question of the clock, and in furtive glances over a 
book or a newspaper. 

In the new predicament in which I was now 
placed, the sirloin was then exceedingly useful. Tt 
formed a most excellent line of defence, an unais- 
sailable breastwork, behind which I lay most com- 
pletely entrenched, and defended at all points from 
the sharp-shooting of the surrounding obseiwci's. 
The moment I found myself thus intrenched, I began 
to recover my equanimity, and presently took cou¬ 
rse—^bearing in mind always the injunction of the 
biu of fare, not to miscarve the joints—to open an 
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embrasure through the tender-loin. Through this I 
sent niy eyes sliarp-sliooting towards the guests at 
the other end of the room, and will, if the reader 
pleases, now furnish him with the result of my 
observations. 

In the remote corner of the coffee-room sat a party 
of three. They had finished their dinner, and were 
sipping their wine. Their conversation was carried 
on in a loud tone, and ran upon lords and ladies, suits 
in chancery, crim. con. cases, and mariiage settle- 
inents. I did not hear the word dollar once; but 
tlie grander and nobler expression of thousand pounds 
ocicurred perpetually. Moreover, tliey interlarded 
their discourse abundantly with foreign reminis¬ 
cences and French words, coarsely pronounced, and 
awfully anglicised. I drew the conclusion from this, 
as well as from cei'tain cant phrases and vulgarisms 
of expression in the use of their own tongue, such as 
“ regularly done”—“ completely floored”—“ split the 
difference,” that they were not the distinguished 
people of which they labored to convey the im¬ 
pression. 

In the corner opposite this party of three, who 
“were at the cost of all the conver.satioii of the coffee- 
room, sat a long-faced, straight-featured individual, 
with tliin hair and whiskers, and a bald hea*]. 
There was a bluish tinge about his cheek-bones and 
nose, and he had, on the whole, a somewhat used 
look. He appeared to be reading a book which he 
held before him, and which he occasionally put 
aside to glance at a newspaper that lay on hia lap, 
casting, from time to time, furtive glances over book 
or newspaper at the colloquial party before him, 
whose conversation, though he endeavored to con¬ 
ceal it, evidently occupied him more than his book. 

Halfway down the room, on the same side, sat a 
very tall, rosy young man, of six-and-tweiity or 
more ; he was sleek, fnir-faeed, with auburn hair, 
and, on the whole, decidedly handsome, though hia 
appearance could not be qualified as distinguished. 
Ho sat quietly and contentedly, with an air of the 
most thorouglily vacant bonhomraie, never moving 
limb or muscle, except when, from time to time, he 
lifted to his mouth a fragment of thin biscuit, or re¬ 
plenished his glass from the decanter of hlauk-looking 
wine beside him. I fancied, from his air of excellent 
health, that he must be a country gentleman, whose 
luxuriant growth had been nurtured at a distance 
from the gloom and condensation of cities. I could 
not determine whether his perfect air of quiescence 
and repose were 11 le effect of consummate breeding, 
or simply a negative quality, and that he was not 
fidgiity only because troubled by no thoughts, no 
ideas, and no sensations. 

There was only one tabic between his and mine. 
It was occupied by a tall, thin, dignified-looking 
man, with a vei’y grave and noble cast of counte¬ 
nance. I was more pleased with him than with any 
other in the room, from the quiet, musing, soll- 
forgctfulness of his air, and the mild and, civil 
manner in which lie addresse^l the servants. Those 
were only two in number, though a dozen or more 
tables were spread ai*ound, each capable of seating 
four persons. They were well-dressed, decent-look¬ 
ing men, who came and went quickly, yot quietly, 
and without confusion, at each call for George or 
Thomas. The patience of the guests seemed un¬ 
bounded, and the object of each to destroy as much 
time as possible. Tlie scene, duU as it was, fur¬ 
nished a most favourable contrast to that which is 
exhibited at the ordinaries of our great inns, or in 
the saloons of our magnificent steamers. 

Having completed my observations undercover of 
the sirloin, I deposed my knife and fork, and the 
watchful waiter hastened to bear away the formi¬ 


dable bulwark by whose aid I had been enabled to 
reconnoitre the inmates of the coffee-room. A tart 
and some cheese fallowed, and then some dried fruits 
aud tliin wine hisemts completed my repast. Hav¬ 
ing endeavored ineffectually to rouse myself from 
the stupefaction into which I was falling, by a cup 
of indifereiit coffee, I wheeled my capacious arm¬ 
chair round, a:id took refuge from suiTOunding 
objects by gazing in the fire. 

The loquacious party had disappeared on their 
way to Drury Lane, having decided, after some 
discussion, that the hour for half price had arrived. 
The saving of money is an excellent thing; without 
economy, indeed, there can scarcely be any honesty. 
But, as a question of good taste, discussions about 
money matters should be carried on in a quiet and 
under tone in the presence of strangers. When they 
had departed, a deathlike stillness pervaded the 
scene. Occasionally, the newspaper of the thin 
gentleman might be hoard to rumple as he laid it 
aside or resumed it; or the ro^y gentleman from the 
country awoke the awful stillness by snapping a 
fragment of biscuit, or depositing nis wine-glass 
upon the table. Then all was again silent, save 
wlien the crust of the seaeoal fire fell in as it con¬ 
sumed, and the sleepy, simmering note in which the 
teakettle, placed by the grate in readiness either for 
tea or toddy, sang on perpetually. 

EALPH WALDO EMEESON 
Was born in Boston some time about the year 
1803. Ilis father was a Unitarian clergyman, 
and the son was educated fur the pulpit of tlio 
sect. After taking his degree at Harvard, in 
1821 he studied divinity, and took chiu’ge of a 
congregation in Boston, as the colleague of Henry 
Ware, jun.; but soon becoming independent of 
the control of sot regulations of religious worship, 
retired to Concord, where, in 1835, he ])urchase(l 
the house in which he has since resided. It has 
become ideutitied as the scat of his solitary mas- 
ings, with some of the most subtle, airy, eloquent, 
s])intual productions of American literature. 
Mr. Emerson first attracted public attention as a 
speaker, by his college orations. In 1837 lio de¬ 
livered a Phi-Beta-Kappa oration, Jfan. Tfiirtk- 
ivg; in 1838, his address to the senior class of 
the Divinity College, Oamhndge, and Literary 
an Oration. Ills volume, Efatnre^ the 
key-note of his subhcriiient productions, appeared 
ill 1839. It treated of froodom, beauty, culture 
in the life of the individual, to which outward 
nat-ural objects were made subservient. TJbe 
Dial: a Magazine for Literature.^ DTiiUmjihy.^ 
and Religion.^ of which Mr. Emerson was one of 
tho original editors and chief supporters, was 
coiuinenced in July, 1840. It was given to what 
■was called transcendental literature, and many of 
its papers affecting a purely philosophical expres¬ 
sion had tho obscurity, if not the profundity, of 
abstract metaphysics. The orphio sayings of Mr. 
A. Bronson Alcott helped materially to support 
this character, and others wroto hardly less intel¬ 
ligibly, but it contained many acute and ori^al 
papciN of a critical character. In its religious 
views it had little respect for commonly received 
creeds* 

Tho conduct of the work passed into the hands 
of Margaret Fuller, while Mr. Emerson remained 
a contributor through its four annual volumes. 
His chief ariiolos wore publications of the Lee- 
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tures on tlhe Times^ and similar compositions, 
which he had delivered. The duties of periodical 
literature were too restricted and exacting for his 
temperament, and his powers gained nothing by 
the demand for their display in this form. Tho 
style of composition wliich has proved to have 
the firmest hold upon him, in drawing out his 
thoughts for the public, is a ijcculiar species (»f 
lecture, in which he combines the ease and fa¬ 
miliar turn of the essay with the philosophical 
dogmatism of the orator and modern oracle. 



Tho collections of his JEssays and Lectures com¬ 
menced with the publication in 1841 of a first 
series, followed by a second in 1844. His volume 
of Foems was issued in 1847. In 1848 he tra¬ 
velled in England, delivering a course of lectures 
in London on The Mhid and Manners of the 
Nineteenth Century^ including such topics as Re¬ 
lation of Intellect to Science; Duties of Men of 
Thought; Politics and Socialism; Poetry and 
Eloquence; Natural Aristocracy. Ho also lec¬ 
tured on the Su 2 ierlath 6 in Manners and Litera- 
ture^ and delivered lectures in other parts of 
England, in whicli country his writings have 
been received with great favor. 

After liis return he delivered a lecture on 
English Character and Manners^ and has since vi¬ 
sited tho cliiof northern cities and literary insti¬ 
tutions, delivering several courses of lectures on 
Power^ Wealthy the Conduct of Life^ and other 
topics, which, without obtruding his eai’ly meta¬ 
physics, tend more and more to 3ie illustration of 
the practical advantages of life. 

In 1850 appeai’ed his volume M^resentative 
2ren: including portraits of Plato, Swedenborg, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Nai)oleon, Goethe. His 
notices of Margaret Fuller form an independent 
portion of her Memoirs, published in 1852. 

Th(S cliaracteristics of Emerson are, in the sub¬ 
ject matter of his discourses, a reliance on indi¬ 
vidual consciousness and cnc^, independent of 
creeds, institutions, and tradition; an acute intclr 


lectual analysis of passions and principles, tlirough 
which the results are calmly exhibited, with a 
species of pliilosophical indifferentism tending to 
hcense in practice, which in the conduct of life he 
would be tho last to avail himself of. His stylo 
is brief, pithy, neglecting ordinary links of asso¬ 
ciation, occasionally obscure from dealing with 
vague and unknown quantities, but always re¬ 
fined ; wdiile in his lectures it arrests attention in 
the deep, pure tone of the orator, and is not un- 
frequoiitly, especially in his latter discourses, re¬ 
lieved by turns of practical sagacity and shrewd 
New England humor. It is a style, too, in wliich 
there is a considerable infusion of the poetical 
vision, bringing to light remote events and illustra¬ 
tions; but its prominent quality is wit, dazzling 
by brief and acute analysis and the juxtaposition 
of striking objects. In his poems, apart from 
their obscurity, Emerson is sometimes bare and 
didactic; at others, his musical utterance is sweet 
and powerful. 

Mr. Emerson’s pursuits being those of the au¬ 
thor and philosopher, he has taken little pari in 
the public affairs of the day, except in the matter 
of the slavery question, on which he has de¬ 
livered several orations, in oi>position to tliat in¬ 
stitution. 

The early death of a younger brother of Emer¬ 
son, OiiAELES OiiAtJNOY Emerson, is remembered 
by those who knew him at Cambridge, with re¬ 
gret. He died May 1), 1830. A lecture which 
he delivered on Socrates is spoken of with atlmi- 
ration. Holmes, who was his companion in col¬ 
lege, in his metrical essay on poetry, has given a 
few lines to his memoiy, at Harvard, where his 
name is on the catalogue of graduates for 1828. 

Thou calm, chaste scholar 1 I can see thee now, 

The firi?t young laurels on thy pallid brow, 

O’er thy slight figure floating lightly down, 

In graceful folds the academic gown, 

On thy curled lip the classic lines, that taught 
How nice the mind that sculptured tliem with 
thought. 

And triumph glistening in the clear blue eye, 

Too bright to live,—but oh, too fair to die. 

nils PKOBLEU. 

I like a church; I like a cowl: 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 

Yet not for all his faith can sec 
Would I that cowled churclimaix be. 

Why should the vest on him allure, 

Which I could not on mo endure? 

Not from a vain or shallow thonglit 
His awful Jove young Phidias broiiglit; 

Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of tho Bible old; 

The litanies of nations eamo, 

Like the volcano’s longue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,—- 
The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
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Ho builded better than he knew;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

KnoVst thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell ? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads ? 

♦Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids, 

To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the slcy, 1 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; ' 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, | 

These wonders rose to upper air; 

And hTature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, I 

And granted them an equal date s 

With Andes and with Ararat. I 

These temples grew as grows the gras?; | 

Art might obey, but not surpass. j 

The passive Master lent his hand | 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 

And the same power that reared the shrine, j 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. i 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Grirds with one flame the countless host, 

Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 

Amd through the priest the mind inspires. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathci's wise,— 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Axigustine, 

And he who blent both iii his line, 

The younger Gohlen Lips or mines, 

Taylor, tlie Shakspeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see hia cowled portrait dear ; 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop bo. 

TACT. 

What boots it, thy virtue, 

What profit thy parts, 

While one thing thou lackest,— 

The art of all arts ? 

Tlie only credentials, 

Passport to success; 

Opens castle and parlor,— 

Address, man, Adclress. 

Tlie maiden in danger 
Was saved by the swain ; 

His stout arm restored her 
To Broadway again. 

The maid would reward him,— 

Gay company come; 

Thjgjr laugh, she laughs with them; 

He is moonstruck and dumb. 

This clinches the bargain; 

Sails out of the bay; 

Gets the vote in the senate, 

Spite of Webster and Olay; 


Has for genius no mercy, 

For speeches no heed , 

It lurks in the eyebeam. 

It leaps to its deed. 

Church, market, and tavern, 

Bed and board, it will sway. 

It has no to-morrow; 

It ends with to-day. 

GOOD-BYE. 

Good-bye, proud world 1 Fm going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river*iirk on the ocean’s brine. 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world 1 I’m going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with ms wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To supple Office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world 1 I’m going home. 

I am going to my own hearth-stone. 
Bosomed in yon green Ixills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land. 

Whose groves the frolic fairies plannod; 
Where arches green, the live-long day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pnde of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned elan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet! 

THE nUMBLE-BBK. 

Burly, dozing, humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek ; 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone 1 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase tiiy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer. 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the stm, 

Joy of thy dominion t 
Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 

Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 

When the south wind, in May days, 

With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, ^ 

^d, with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle hea^ 

Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods. 
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The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me tliy di'owsy tone 
Tells of coiiutlces sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banka of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sw^eetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheei*, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 

Hut violets and bilben*y bells, 

Maple sap, and daffodels. 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 

Succory to match the sky, 

Columhiue with horn of honey, 

Scented fern, and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s tongue, 

And brier roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 

YeUow-breeched pliilosopiier! 

Seeing only what is flur, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, an<l take the wheat. 

When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 

Thou already slnmberest deep; 

Woe and want tliou canst outsleop ; 

Want and woe, whicli torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

Tin! APOLOGY. 

Think mo not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone in grove and glen, 

I go to the god of the wood, 

To fetch his word to man. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook; 

Each cloud that floated in the sky, 

Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought, 

Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 

There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers; 

Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 

One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong: 

A second crop thine acres yield, 

Whilst I gather in a song. 

IJEAUTT—rnOM NATUnE. 

For better oonsideration, we may distribute the 
.aspects of Beauty in a threefold maiiner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms is 
a delight. The influence of the forms and actions 
in nature is so needful to man. that, in its lowest 
functions, it seems to lie on the confines of commodity 
and beauty. To the ^ body and mind which have 
been cramped by noxious work or company, nature 
is medicinal and restores their Iona -Tlie tradesman, 
the attorney comes out of the din and craft of the 
street, and secs the sky and the woods, and is a man 
again. In tlioir eternal calm, he finds hiinselfi The 
health of the eye soems to demand a horizon. We 
are never tired, so long as we can see far enough. 


! But in other hours, ISlature satisfies by its loveli¬ 
ness, and without any mixture of corporeal benefit.. 
I see the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over 
against my house, from day-break to sun-rise, with 
emotions which an angel might share. The long 
slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
crimson light From the earth, as a shore, I look 
out into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid 
transformations: the active enchantment reaches 
my (lust, and I dilate and conspire with the morning 
wind. How does Nature deify us with a few and 
cheap elements! Give me health and a day, and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyiia; the sun-set and moon-rise my 
Paphos, and uniiiiaginable realms of faerie; broad 
noon shall be my hi.gland of the senses and the un¬ 
derstanding; the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less suscep¬ 
tibility in the afternoon, was the charm, last even¬ 
ing, of a January sunset. The western ckuds 
divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness; and 
the ail* had so much life and sweetness, that it was 
a pain to come within doors. What was it that 
nature would say ? Was there no meaning in the 
live repose of the valley behind the mill, and which 
Homer or ^hukspeare could not re-form for me in 
words? The leafless trees become spires of flame in 
the sunset, with the blue east for their background, 
and the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and 
every withered stem and stubble rimed with frost, 
contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants ot cities suppose that the country 
I landscape is pleasant only half the year. I please 
myself with the graces of the winter scenery, and 
believe that we are as much touched by it as hy the 
genial influences of summer. To the at.tentive eye, 
each moment of the year has its own beauty, and in 
the same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture 
wliich was iiisver wen before, and whicli shall never 
I be seen again. Tlie heavens change eveiy inomeiit, 
j and reflect their glory or gloom on the plains be- 
I neath. The state of the crop in the surrounding 
farms alters the expression of the earth from week 
to week. The succession of native pLiuis in the 
pastui 08 and roadsides, which makes the silent clock 
by which time tells the summer hours, will make 
even the divisions of the day sensible to a ki'on 
observer. Tlie tribes of birds and insects, like the 
plants punctual to their time, follow cacli other, 

; and the year lias room for all. I>y water-courses, 

, the variety is greater. In July, the'bliio ponteihuna 
. or picker el-weed blooms in large beds in the shal¬ 
low parts of our proscut river, and swarms with 
yellow buttei’flies in continual motion. Art cannot 
rival this pomp of purple and goUl. Indeed the 
river is a perpetual gala, and bojists each month a 
I new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature whicli is seen and felt 
as beauty, is the least jiart. The sliows of day, tlio 
dewy morning, the rainbow, mountuiiis, orchards in 
blossom, sta-rs, moonlight, shadows in still wat(‘r, 
and the like, if too eagerly hunted, heeomo shows 
merely, and mock us with their unrcnht.y. Go out 
of the house to see the moon, and T is uktc tinsel ; 
it will not please us when its light sliincs upon your 
necessary journey. The beauty that «hininierK in 
the yellow afternoons of Oclob'cr, who ever could 
clutch it ? Go forth to find it, and it is gone: ’t is 
only a mirage as you look from the windows of 
a diligence. 

2.^ The presence of a liigliei', namely, of the 
spiritual cloment is essential to peHeet.iou. Tlie 
lugh and divine beauty which cun bts loved without 
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effeminacy, is tliat -wliicli is found in combination 
vith the human "wilL Beauty is the mark God seta 
upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. 
Every hei’oic act is also decent, and causes the place 
and the bystanders to shine. We are taught by 
great actions that the universe is the property of 
every individual in it. Every rational creature has 
all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he 
will. He may divest himself of it; he may creep 
into a corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most 
men do, but he is entitled to the world by his 
constitution. In proportion to the energy of his 
thought and will, he takes up the world into him¬ 
self. *‘A11 those things for which men plough, 
build, or sail, obey virtue f said Sallust. “ The 
winds and waves,” said Gibbon, are always on the 
side of the ablest navigatoi’s.” So are the sun and 
moon and all the stara of heaven. When a noble 
act is done,—^perchance in a scene of great natural 
beauty; when Leonidas and his three hundred 
martyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun and 
moon come each and look at them once in the steep 
defile of Thermopylm; when Arnold Winkelried, in 
the high Alps, under the shadow of the avalanche, 
gathers in his aide a sheaf of Austrian spears to 
break the hne for his comrades; are not these 
heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the 
beauty of the deed ? When the bark of Columbus 
nears the shores of America ;—before it, the beach 
lined with savages, fleeing out of all theii* huts of cane; 
the sea behind; and the purple mountains of the 
Indian Archipelago around, can we separate the 
man from the living picture ? Does not the Hew 
World clothe his form with her palm groves and 
savannahs as fit drapery ? Ever does natural 
beauty steal in like air, and envelope great actions. 
When Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower- 
hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death, as the 
champion of the English laws, one of the multitude | 
cried out to him, “ You never sate on so glorious a 
seat.” Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, caused the patriot Lord Russell to be drawn in 
an open coach, through the principal streets of the j 
city, on his way to the scaffold. “ But,” his bio¬ 
grapher says, “ the multitude imagined they saw 
liberty and virtue sitting by his side,” In private 
laces, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
eroibm seems at once to draw to itself the sky as 
its temple, the sun as its candle. Hature strctcheth 
out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts 
be of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow 
his steps with the rose and the violet, and bend her 
lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her 
darling child. Only let his thoughts be of ejjual 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtu¬ 
ous man is in unison with her works, and makes the 
central figure of the visible sphere. Homer, Pindar, 
Socrates, Pliocian, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of Greece. 
The visible heavens and earth sympathize with 
Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has seen a 
person of powerful character and happy genius, will 
have remarked how ejisily ho took it things along 
with him,—the persons, the opinions, and the day, 
and nature became ancillary to a man, 

3. There is still another aspect under which the 
beauty of the world may be viewed, namely, as it 
becomes an object of the intellect. Beside the rela¬ 
tion of things to virtue, they have a relation to 
thought The intellect searches out the absolute 
order of things as they stand in the mind of God, 
and without the colors of affection. The intellec¬ 
tual and the active powers seem to succeed each 
other, and the exclusive activity of the one gene¬ 
rates the exclusive activity of the other. There is 
TOL. II.—^24 


something unfriendly in each to the other, but they 
are like the alternate periods of feeding and work¬ 
ing in animals; each prepares and will be followed 
by the other. Therefore does beauty, which, in 
relation to actions, as we have seen, comes unsought, 
and comes because it is unsought, remain for the 
apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; and then 
again, in^ its turn, of the active power. Nothing 
divine dies. All good is eternally reproductive. 
The beauty of nature reforms itself in the mind, 
and not for barren contemplation, but for new 
creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face 
of the world ; some men even to delight. This 
love of beauty is Taste. Others have the same love 
in such excess, that, not content with admiring, 
they seek to embody it in new forms. The creation 
of beauty is Ai't. 

The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon the mystery of humanity A work of art is 
an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the 
result or expression of nature, in miniature. For, 
although the works of nature are innumerable and 
all different, the result or the expression of them all 
IS similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sun¬ 
beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous 
impression on the mind. What is common to them 
all,—^that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. The 
standard of beauty is the entire circuit of natural 
forms,—^the totality of nature; which the Italians 
expressed by defining beauty “il piu neir uno.” 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone: nothing but is 
beautiful in the whole. A single object is only so 
far beautiful as it suggests tliis universal ^race. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, seek each to concentrate this radiance 
of the world on one point, and each in his several 
work to satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed 
through the alembic of man. Thus, in art, does 
nature work tlu’ough the will of a man filled with 
the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satis:^ the 
desire of beauty. This element I call an ultimate 
end. No reason can be asked or given why the soul 
seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is 
the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the s.'xme AIL But beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward 
and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must stand as a part, and not 
as yet the last or highest expression of the final 
cause of Nature, 


LOVTS—PEOM TUB BSSATCB. 

r Every soul is a celestial Yenus to every other souL 
The heart has its Sabbaths and jubilees, in which 
the worhl appears as a hymeneal feast, and all natural 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic odes 
and dances. Love is omnipresent in nature as 
motive and reward. Love is our highest word, and 
the synonym of God. Every promise of the soul has 
inuumerablo fulfilments: each of its joys ripens into 
a new want Nature, uncontainable, flowing, fore- 
looking, in the* first sentiment of kindness anticipates 
alrea^ a benevolence which shall lose all particular 
regards in its general light The introduction to this 
felicity is in private and tender relation of one to 
one, which is the enchantment of human life; which, 
like a certain divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on 
man at one period, and works a revolution in Us 
mind and body; unites him to Us raoe, pledges hdm 
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to tke domestic nnd civic relations, carries him with 
new sympathy into nature* enhances the power of 
the senses, opens the imagination, adds to his charac¬ 
ter heroic and sacred attributes, establishes marriage, 
and gives permanence to human society. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love 
with the heyday of the blood, seems to require that 
in order to portray it in vivid tints which every youth 
and maid should confess to be true to their throbbing 
esperience, one must not be too old. The delicious 
fancies of youth reject the least savor of a mature 
philosophy, as chilling with age and pedantry their 
purple bloom. And, therefore, I know I incur the 
imputation of unnecessary hardness and stoicism from 
those who compose the Court and Parlinment of Love. 
But from these formidable censors I shall appeal to 
my seniors. For, it is to be considered that this pas¬ 
sion of which we speak, though it begin with the 
young, yet forsakes not the old, or rather suffers no 
one who is truly its servant to grow old, but makes 
the aged participators of it, not less than the tender 
maiden, though in a different and nobler sort. For, 
it is a fire that kindling its first embers in the narrow 
nook of a private bosom, caught from a wandering 
spark out of another private heart, glows and 
enlarges until it warms and beams upon multitudes 
of men and women, upon the universal heart of all, 
and so lights up tlie whole world and all nature with 
its generous flames. It matters not, therefore, whether 
we attempt to describe the passion at twenty, at 
thirty, or at eighty years. He who paints it at the 
first period, will lose some of its later; he who paints 
it at the last, some of its earlier traits. Only it is to 
be hoped that by patience and the mnses’ aid, we 
may attain to that inward view of the law, which 
shall describe a truth ever young, ever beautiful, so 
central that it shall commend itself to the eye at 
whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave a too 
close and lingering adlierence to the actual, to facts, 
and study the sentiment as it appeared in hope and 
not in histo^. For, each man sees his own fife de¬ 
faced and disfigured, as the life of man is not, to his 
imagination. Each man sees over his own exiDeri- 
ence a certain slime of error, whilst that of other 
men looks fair and ideal Let any man go back to 
those delicious relations which make the beauty of 
his life, which have given him sineerest instruction 
and nourishment, he will shrink and shrink. Alas I 
I know not why, but infinite compunctions embitter 
in mature life all the remembrances of budding senti¬ 
ment, and cover every beloved name. Everything 
is beautiful seen from the point of the inteUeet, or as 
ti’uth. But all is sour, if seen as experience. Details 
are always melancholy; the plan is seemly and no¬ 
ble. It is strange how painful is the actual world,— 
the painful kingdom of time and place. There dwells 
care and canker and fear. With thought, with the 
ideal, is inomoital liilarxty, the rose of joy. Round it 
all the muses sing. But with names and persons 
and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday, is 
griefi 

The strong bent of nature is seen in the proportion 
which this topic of personal relations usurps in the 
conversation of society. What do wo wish to know 
of any wortliy person so much as how he has sped 
in the history of this sentiment? What books in the 
circulating libraries circulate ? How we glow over 
these novels of passion, when the story is told with 
any spark of truth and nature I And what fastens 
attention, in the intercourse of life, like any passage 
betraying affection between two parties ? Perhaps 
wo never saw them before, and never shall meet them 
again. But we see them exchange a glance, or be- 
teay a deep emotion, and we are no longer strangers. 


We understand them, and take the warmest interest 
in the development of the romance. All mankind 
love a lover. The earliest demonstrations of compla¬ 
cency and kindness are nature’s most winning pic¬ 
tures. It is the dawn of civility and gi’ace in the 
coarse and rustic. The rude village boy teazes the 
girls about the school-house door;—^but to-day he 
comes running into the entry, and meets one fair 
child arranging her satchel; he holds her books to 
help her, and instantly it seems to him as if she 
removed herself from him infinitely, and was a 
sacred precinct. Among the throng of gii-ls he runs 
rudely enough, but one alone distances him: and 
these two little neighbors that were so close just now, 
have learned to respect each other’s personality. 
Or who can avert his eyes from the engaging, half¬ 
artful, half-ai’tless ways of school girls who go into 
the country shops to buy a skein of silk or a sheet 
of paper, and talk half an hour about nothing, with 
the broad-faced, good-natured shop-boy. In the 
village, they are on a perfect equality, which love 
delights in, and without any coquetry the happy, af¬ 
fectionate nature of woman flows out in this pretty 
gossip. The girls may have little beauty, yet plainly 
do they establish between them and the good boy 
the most agreeable, confiding relations, what with 
their fun and their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonas, 
and Almira, and who was invited to the party, and 
who danced at the dancing-school, and when the 
singing-school would begin, and other nothings con¬ 
cerning which the parties cooed. By-and-by that 
boy wants a wife, and very truly and heartily will 
he know where to fimd a sincere and true mate, with¬ 
out any risk such as Milton deplores as incident to 
scholars and groat men. 

I have been told that my philosophy is unsocial, 
and that, in public discourses, my reverence for the 
intellect makes me unjustly cold to the personal rela¬ 
tions. But now I almost shrink at the renieinbrancc 
of such disparaging words. For i>orsonfl arc love’s 
world, and the coldest pliilorj pUcr cannot recount 
the debt of the young soul wa. Jering hero in nature 
to the power of love, without being tempted to un¬ 
say, as treasonable to nature, aught derogatory to 
the social instincts. For, though the celestial rapture 
falling out of heaven seizes only upon those of tender 
age, and althoughabeauty overpowering all analysis 
or comparison, and putting us quite bcsitle ours<dvt‘s, 
we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the re¬ 
membrance of these visions outlasts all other remem¬ 
brances, and is a wreath of flowers on the oldest 
brows. But here is a strange fact; it may seem to 
many men in revising their experience, that they 
have no fairer page in their life’s book than the 
delicious memory of some passages wlicrcin affection 
contrived to give a witchcraft surpassing the deep 
attraction of its own truth to a parcAcl of accidental 
and trivial circumstances. In looking backward, 
they may find that several things which were not the 
chai*m, have more reality to this gi’oping memory 
than the charm itself which embalmed thorn. But 
be our experience in particulars wbat it may, no 
man ever forgot the visitations of that power to his 
heart and brain, which created all things new; 
which was the dawn in him of music, poetry, and 
art; which made the face of nature radiant with 
purple light, the morning and tlie night varied 
enchantments; when a single tone of one voice could 
make the heart beat, and the most trivial circum¬ 
stance associated with one form is put in tlio amlxn* 
of memory; when wo became all eye when one was 
present, and all memory when one was gone; when 
the youth becomes a watcher of windows, and 
studious of a glove, a veil, a I'ibbon, or the wheels of 
a carriage; when no place is too solitary, and none 
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too silent for him who has richer company and 
sweeter conversation in his new thoughts, than any 
old friends, though best and purest, can give him; 
for, the figures, the motions, the words of the 
beloved object are not hke other images written in 
water, but, as Plutarch said, “ enamelled in fire,” and 
make the study of midnight. 

Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou art, 

Thou lear’st in him thy watckful eyes, in him thy loving 
heart. 

In the noon and the afternoon of life, we still throb 
at the recollection of days when happiness was not 
happy enough, but must be drugged with the relish 
of pain and fear; for he touched the secret of the 
matter, who said of love, 

All other pleasures are not worth its pains, 
and when the day was not long enough, but the night 
too must be consumed in keen recollections; when 
the head boiled aU night on the pillow with the gene¬ 
rous deed it resolved on : when the moonlight was 
a pleasing fever, and the stars were letters, and the 
flowers ciphei's, and the air was coined into song; 
when all business seemed an impertinence, andalltlie 
men and women running to and fro in the streets, 
mere pictures. 

The passion re-makes the world for the youth. It 
makes all things alive and significant. Nature grows 
conscious. Every bird on the boughs of the tree 
sings now to his heart and souL Almost the notes 
are articulate. The clouds have faces, as he looks on 
them. The trees of the forest, the waving grass and 
the peeping flowers have grown intelligent; and al¬ 
most he fears^ to trust them with the secret which 
they seem to invite. Yet nature soothes and sympa¬ 
thizes. In the green solitude he finds a dearer home 
than with men. 

Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale pobsion loves, 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a passing groan, 

These arc the soun^ we feed upon. 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman 1 He 
is a palace of sweet sounds and sights; he dilates ; 
he is twice a man; he walks with arms akimbo; he 
soliloquizes ; he accosts the grass and the trees ; he 
feels the blood of the violet, the clover, and the lily 
in his veins; and he talks with the brook that wets 
his foot. 

The causes that have sharpened his perceptions of 
natural beauty, have made him love music and verse. 
It is a fact often observed, that men have wiittengood 
verses under the inspiration of passion, who cannot 
write well under any other circumstances. 

The like force has the passion over all his nature. 
It expands the sentiment; it makes the clown gentle, 
and gives the coward heart. Into the most pitiM and 
abject it will infuse a heart and coui^age to defy the 
world, so only it have the countenance of the beloved 
object. In giving him to another, it still more gives 
him to himselfi Ho is a now man, with new percep¬ 
tions, new and keener puiposes, and a religious so¬ 
lemnity of character and aims. He does not longer 
appertain to his family and society. Ho is somewhat. 
A is a person. Ho is a souL 

MONTAJGSnS^—FHOM BEPKBSBNTJiTrv® MBN. 

A single odd volume of Cotton’s translation of the 
Essays remained to me from my father’s libraiy, 
when a hoy. It lay long neglected, until, after mauy 
years, when I was newly escaped from college, I read 
the book, and procured the remaming volumes. I 
remember the delight and wonder in which I lived 
with it. It seemed to me as if I had myself written 
the hook, in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to 


my thought and experience. It happened, when in 
Paris, in 1833, that in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
I came to a tomb of Auguste Colhgnon, who died in 
1830, aged sixty-eight years, and who, said the mo¬ 
nument, lived to do right, and had formed himself 
to virtue on the Essays of Montaigne.” Some years 
later, I became acquainted with an accomplished 
English poet, John Sterhng; and, in prosecuting my 
correspondence, I found that, from a love of Mon¬ 
taigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his chateau, still 
standing near Castellan, in Perigord, and, after two 
hundi’ed and fifty years, had copied from the waUa 
of his library the inscriptions which Montaigne had 
written there. That Journal of Mr. Sterling’s, pub¬ 
lished in the Westminster Review, IVIi*. Hazlitt has 
reprinted in the Prolegomena to his edition, of the 
Essays. I heard with pleasure that one of the 
newly-discovered autographs of William Shake¬ 
speare was in a copy of Florio’s translation of Mon¬ 
taigne. It is the only book which we certainly know 
to have been in the poet’s library. And, oddly 
enough, the duplicate copy of Florio, which the Bri¬ 
tish Museum purchased, with a view of protecting 
the Shakespeare autograph (as I was informed in 
the Museum), tunied out to nave the autograph of 
Ben Jonson in the fly-leaf Leigh Hunt relates of 
Lord Byi'on, that Montaigne was the only great wri¬ 
ter of past times whom he read with avowed satis, 
faction. Other coincidences, not needful to be men¬ 
tioned here, eoncuiTed to m^e this old Gascon still 
new and immortal for me. 

In 1571, on the death of his father, Montaigne, 
then tihii’ty-eight years old, retired from the practice 
of law at Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estata 
Though he had been a man of pleasure, and some¬ 
times a courtier, his studious habits now grew on 
him, and he loved the compass, staidness, and inde¬ 
pendence of the country gentleman’s life. He took 
up his economy in good earnest, and made his farms 
yield the most. Downright and plain-dealing, and 
abhorring to be deceived or to deceive, he was es¬ 
teemed in the country for his sense and probity. 
In the civil wars of the League, which converted 
every house into a fort, Montaigne kept his gates 
open, and his house without defence. All parties 
freely came and went, his courage and honor being 
universally esteemed. The neighboring lords and 
gentry brought jewels and papers to him for safe¬ 
keeping. Gibbon reckons, in these bigoted times, 
but two men of liberality in France,—Henry lY. and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne is the frankest and houesteat of all wri¬ 
ters. Eds French freedom runs into grossness; but 
he has anticipated aU censure by the bounty of his 
own confesaiona. In his times, books were written 
to one sex only, and almost all were written in Latin; 
so that, in a humorist, a certain nakedness of state¬ 
ment was permitted, which our manners, of a litera¬ 
ture addressed equally to both sexes, do not allow. 
But, though a biblical plainness, coupled witli a 
most uncanonieal levity, may shut Ms pages to many 
sensitive readers, yet the offence is superficial. He 
parades it: he makes the most of it: nobody can. 
think or say worse of him than he doesi. He pre¬ 
tends to most of the vices ; and, if there be any vir¬ 
tue in hino^ he says, it got in by stealth. There is no 
man, in liis opinion, who has not deserved hanging 
five or six times; and he pretends no exception in 
his own behalf. Five or six as ridiculous stories,” 
too, he says, “ can he told of me, as of any man liv¬ 
ing.” But, with all this really superfuous frank¬ 
ness, tlio opinion of an invincible probity grows into 
every reader’s mind. 

“ when I the most strictly and religioudy confess 
myself, I find that the best virtue I have has in 
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some tincture of vice: and I am afraid that Plato, in 
his purest virtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect 
a lover of virtue of that stamp as any other what¬ 
ever), if he had listened, and laid his ear close to 
himself, would have heard some jarring sound of 
human mixture; but faint and remote, and only to 
be perceived by himself” 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at color 
or pretence of any kind. He has been in courts so 
long as to have conceived a furious disgust at ap¬ 
pearances; he will indulge himself with a little 
cursing and swearing; he will talk with sailors and 
gipsies, use dash and street ballads: he has stayed 
in-doors tiU he is deadly sick; he wiU to the open 
air, though it rain bullets. He has seen too much 
of gentlemen of the long robe, until he wishes for 
cannibals; and is so nervous, by factitious life, that 
he thinks, the more barbarous man is, the better he 
is. He likes his saddle. You may read theology, 
and grammar, and metaphysics elsewhere. What¬ 
ever you get here, shall smack of the earth and of 
real life, sweet, or smart, or stinging. He makes no 
hesitation to entertain you with the records of his 
disease; and his journey to Italy is quite full of that 
matter. He took and kept this nobition of equilibiium. 
Over his name, he drew an emblematic pan* of scales, 
and wrote Que srmsje? under it As I look at his 
effigy opposite the title-page, I seem to hear him say, 
‘You may play old Poz, if you will; you may rail 
and exaggerate,—I stand hero for truth, and will not, 
for all the states, and churches, and revenues, and 
personal reputations of Europe, overstate the dry 
fact, as I see it; I will rather mumble and prose 
about what I certainly know,—^my house and barns; 
my fatlier, my wife, and my tenants; my old lean 
bald pate; my knives and forks; what meats 1 eat, 
and what drinks I prefer; and a hundred straws just 
as ridiculous,—than I will write, with a fine crow- 
quill, a fine romance. I like gray days, and aiitmnn 
and winter weather. I am grny and autumnal my¬ 
self, and think an undress, and ol<l shoes that do not 
pinch my feet, and old friends who do not constrain 
me, and plain topics where I do not need to strain 
myself and pump my brains, the most suitable. Our 
condition ns men is risky and ticklish enough. One 
caimot be sure of himself and his fortune an hour, 
but he may be whisked off into some pitiable or 
ridiculous plight Why should I vapor and play the 
philosopher, instead of ballasting, the best I can, this 
dancing balloon? So, at least, I live within com¬ 
pass, keep myself ready for action, and can shoot the 
gulf, at last, with decency. If there be anything 
farcical in such a life, the blame is not mine; let it 
lie at fate’s and nature’s door.” 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertaining solilo¬ 
quy on every random topic that comes into his head; 
treating everything without ceremony, yet with mas¬ 
culine sense. There have been men with deeper in¬ 
sight; but, one would say, never a man with such 
abundance of thoughts: he is never dull, never in¬ 
sincere, and has the genius to make the reader care 
for all that he cares for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to 
his sentences. I know not anywhere the hook that 
seems less written. It is the language of conversa¬ 
tion transferred to a book. Cut these words, and 
tliey would bleed; they are vascular and alive. 
One has the same pleasure in it that we have in lis¬ 
tening to the necessary speech of men about their 
work, when any unusu^ circumstance gives momen¬ 
tary importance to the dialogue. For blacksmiths 
and teamsters do not trip in their speech; it is a 
shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who correct 
themselves, and begin again at every half sentence, 
and, moreover, will pun, and refine too much, and 


swerve from the matter to the expression. Mon 
taigne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and himself, and uses the positive degree: 
never shrieks, or protests, or prays: no weakness, 
no convulsion, no superlative: does not wisli to 
jump out of his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate 
space or time; but is stout and solid; tastes every 
moment of the day; lilces pain, because it makes 
him feel himself, and realize things; as we pinch 
ourselves to know that we are awake. He keeps 
the plain; he rarely mounts or sinks; likes to feel 
solid ground, and the stones underneath. His writ¬ 
ing has no enthusiasms, no aspiration; contented, 
self-respecting, and keeping the middle of the road. 
There is but one exception,—^in his love for Socrates. 
In speaking of him, for once his cheek flushes, and 
hia style rises to passion. 

Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 
1692. When he came to die, he caused the mass to 
be celebrated in his chamber, At the age of thirty- 
three, he had been married. “ But,” he says, “ might 
I have had my own will, I would not have man*icd 
Wisdom herself, if she would have had me: but ’tia 
not to much purpose to evade it, the common custom 
and use of life will have it so. Most of my actions 
are guided by example, not choice.” In the hour of 
death, he gave the same weight to custom. Que 
sgaisje ? What do I know * 

This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, 
by translating it into all tongues, and printing se¬ 
venty-five editions of it in Europe: and that too, a 
circulation somewhat chosen, namely, among cour¬ 
tiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men of 
wit and generosity. 

Shall we say that Montaigne has spoken wisely, 
and given the right and permanont expression of the 
human mind, on the conduct of life ? 

GEOPwOE HENEY OALVEET 
Was bom at Baltimore, in Maryland, in 1803. 
His gi*an(lfathcr, Benedict Oalvci*t of Mount Airy, 
Prince George’s county, was a son of Lord Balti¬ 
more, and an intimate friend of General Wash¬ 
ington. After the resignation of liis coinmission 
at Annapolis, Washington ])asscd the first night 
of his journey homeward at Mount Airy with the 
tory Benedict Calvert,—a circumstance Boverely 
commented on by Uie political enemies of the 
great Patriot.* The father of Calvert was George 
Calvert of Riverdale, an estate near Washington, 
now held and occupied by an eminent agricuiltu- 
rist, the brother of our author, Charles Calvert, 
and a favorite resort of Henry Clay, an intimate 
friend of the family. George Calvert, the jjarent, 
married Rosalie Eugenia Stier d’Artrelaor of Ant¬ 
werp, a lineal descendant of Rubens, of a family 
of rank and antiquity. The chateau d’Artrolaer, 
a castellated mansion of the tliirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century, is still in the possession of tlie 
family, Calvert’s matermd grandfather came to 
Amexica about the close of the lust century, with 
his daughter, to escape the spoliations oi* the 
French emperor. Kapoleonisin is not one of his 
descendant’s traits. Few writers have hit that 
assumption of power with more severity than our 
author in many of Jxis philosophical reflections. 

The birth of Calvert thus ascends in an honor¬ 
able lineage in both the colonial and European 


* In Sparks’s Oorrcsponflcnce of Washington thm is a 
letter to Benedict Calvert relative to a projected timrrlage 
between his daughter and a member of Washington’s himlly 
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field. He was educated at Harvard and at Got¬ 
tingen, where he became thoroughly imbued with 
German literature. On his return to Marvland 
he was for several years the editor of tlie Balti¬ 
more American^ at that time a neutral paper. 
While thus en^god he published in 1832 a vo¬ 
lume, IlliL8tratio)L$ of JPhrenology^ a collection of 
passages from the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal, with an introduction giving an analysis of 
the system. It is noticeable as the fir&t book 
published in America on the subject. The same 
distinction belongs to his notice ol* tlie water cure, 
which he announced to his countrymen in a let¬ 
ter from Boppert, on tlie Pwliine, August, 1843, 
which was published in the Baltimore American. 
His Yolanie from the Life of Ilerl)ert Barclay 
was published at Baltimore in 1833; a transla¬ 
tion of Schiller’s Bo/h Carlos^ in 1830; Count 
Julian^ an original tragedy, in 1840; Arnold, and 
Andre^ a dramatic fragment; and two cantos of 
Gdhiro^ a poem in the Don Juan stanza, with a 
better earnestness, in the same year. In 1845 ho 
published a translation in New York of a portion 
of the Goethe and Schiller Oorre^iiondence; in 
1846, on his return from a lour abroad, a first 
series of Scenes and Thoughts in Buroj)e^ in whicjli 
Hydropathy, the system of Fourier, and other fa¬ 
vorite topics, were ably discussed, followed by a 
second in 1852. 

With an episode of foreign travel in 1850, the 
fine spirit of which is chronicled in the last men¬ 
tioned production, Mr, Calvert has been since 
1843 a resident of Newport, Rhode Island, where, 
on the revival of its charter, he became the first 
mayor of the city in 1868. When the fortieth 
anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie was cele¬ 
brated in that city the same year, he delivered the 
oration on the occasion—^a graphic historical sketch 
of the battle. Mr. Calvert has also been a con¬ 
tributor to the F&uj Yorh Eeview^ the JTorth 
American^ the JTew Yorh Qua/rterly^ and other 
publications. 
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The literary productions of Mr. Calvert are 
marked by their nice philosophical speculation, 
their sense of honor and of beauty, and their pure 
scholastic qualities. There is a certain fui^tidiouc- 
ne&s and reserve of tlie retired thinlcer in the 
manner, with a fondness for the aphorism; though 
there is nothing of the selfish isolation of the 
scholar in the matter. The thought is original, 
strongly conceived, and uttered with firmness.! 
The topics are frequently of every-day life, it be¬ 
ing the author’s motive to afioct the public wel¬ 
fare by his practical suggestions from the laws of 
health, philosophy, and art. Of these he is at 
once a bold and dehcate ex'pounder, a subtle and 
philosophical critic. 

WASHINGTON—FEOai AENOLD AND ANDHB. 

.Washiiigtou 

Doth know no other language than the one 
We spenk: and never did an English tongue 
Give voice unto a larger, wiser mind. 

You 11 task your judgment vainly to point out 
Through all this desp’rate conflict, in his plans 
A flaw, or fault in execution. He 
In spirit is unconquerable, as 
In genius perfect Side by side I fought 
With him ill that disastrous enterprise. 

Where rash young BraJdock fell; and there I 
marked 

Tlie vet’rau’s skill contend for mastery 
With youthful coui'age in his wondrous deeds. 

Well might the bloody Indian warrior pause, 

Amid his mass.icre confounded, ari<l 
His baifled rifle’s aim, till then unerring, 

Turn from “ that tall young mau,” and deem i:i 
awe 

That the Great Spirit hovered over him; 

For he, of all our mounted oflieei’s, 

Alone came out unscathed from that dread carnage 
To guard our shattered army’s swift retreat. 

For years did his majestic form hold place 
Upon my mind, stampt in that perilous hour, 

In th’ image of a strong armed friend, until 
I met hiiu next, as a resistless foe. 

’Twas at the fight near Princeton. In quick march. 
Victorious o’er his van, onward we pressed ; 

When, moving with firm pace, led by the Chief 
Himself, the central force encountered us. 

One moment paused th’ opposing hosts—and then 
The rattling volley hid the deaih it bore: 

Another—and the sudden cloud, uprolled, 
Displayed, midway between the adverse lines, 

His drawn sword gleaming high, the Chief—a^ 
though 

That crash of deadly music, and the burst 
Of sulphurous vapor, had from out the earth 
Summoned the God of war. Doubly exposed 
lie stood unharmed. Like eagles tempest-borne 
Rushed to his side his men; and had our souls 
And arms with two-fold strength been braced, wo 
yet 

Had not witlistood that onset Thus does he 
Keep ever with occasion even step,— 

Now, warily before our eager speed 
Retreating, tempting us with battle’s promise. 

Only to toil us with a vain pui'suit— 

Now, wheeling rapidly about our flanks, 

Startling our ears with sudden peal of war, 

And fronting in the thickest of the fight 
The common soldier’s death, stirring the blood 
Of faintest hearts to deeds of bravery 
By his great presence,—and his every act, 

Of heady onslaught as of backwpd march. 

From thoughtful judgment first inferred* 
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ALPIESX AND DANTE. 

AJfieri tells, that he betook himself to writing, be* 
cause in his miserable age and laud he had no scope 
for action; and that he remained single because he 
would not be a breeder of slaves. He utteM the 
despair, to passionate tears, which he felt, when 
young, and deeply moved by the traits of greatness 
related by Plutarch, to find himself in times and in 
a country where no great thing could be either said 
or acted. The feelings here imphed are the breath 
of his dramas. In them, a clear nervous under¬ 
standing gives rapid utterance to wrath, pride, and 
impetuous passion. Though great within his sphere, 
his nature was not ample and complex enough for 
the highest tragedy. In his composition there was 
too much of passion and too little of high emotion. 
Fully to feel and perceive the awful and pathetic 
in human conjunctions, a deep fund of sentiment is 
needed. A condensed tale of passiou is not of itself a 
trngedy. To dark feelings, resolves, deeds, emotion 
must give breadth, and depth, and relief. Passion fur¬ 
nishes crimes, but cannot furnish the kind and degree 
of horixir which should accompany their commission. 
To give Tragedy the grand compass and sublime 
significance whereof it is susceptible, it is not enough 
that tlirough the stoim is visible the majestic figure 
of Justice: the blackest clouds must be fringed with 
the light of Hope and Pity; while tlirough them 
Eehgion gives vistas into the Infinite, Heauty kee[)- 
ing watch to repel what is partial or deformed. In 
Alfieri, these great gifts are not comineiibiirate with 
his power of intellect and passion. Hence, like the 
French classic dramatists, he is obliged to bind his 
personages into too narrow a circle. They have not 
enough of moral liberty. They are not swayed 
merely, they are tyrannized over by the passions. 
Hence tliey want elasticity and color. They are 
like hard engravings. 

Alfieri does not cut deep into character: he gives 
a clean outline, but broad fiat surfaces without finish 
of parts. It is this throbbing movement in details, 
which imparts buoyancy and expression. Wanting 
it, Alfieri is mostly hard The efiect of the whole is 
imposing, but does not invite or beai’ close inspec¬ 
tion. Hence, though he is clear and rapid, and tells 
a story vividly, his tragedies are not life-like. In 
Alfieri there is vigorous rhetoric, sustained vivacity, 
fervent passion; but no depth of sentiment, no play 
of a fleet rejoicing imagination, nothing “ visionary,” 
and none of the ** golden cadence of poetry.” But 
his heart was full of noblenesa He was a proud, 
lofty man, severe, but truth-loving and scornful of 
littleness- He delighted to depict characters that 
are manly and energetic. He makes them wrathful 
gainst tyranny, hardy, urgent for freedom, reclaim¬ 
ing with burning words the lost rights of man, pro¬ 
testing fiercely against oppression. There is in 
Alfieri a stern virility that contrasts strongly with 
Italian effeminatene&s. An indignant frown sits 
ever on his brow, as if rebuking the passivity of his 
countrymen. His verse is swollen with wrath. It 
has the clangor of a trumpet that would shame the 
soft piping of flutes. 

Above Alfipi, far above him and all other Italian 
greatness, solitary in the earliness of his rise, ere 
the modern mind had worked itself open, and still 
as solitaiy amidst the after sj)lendors of Italy’s fruit¬ 
fulness is Dante. Take away any other great poet or 
artist, and in the broad shining rampart wherewith 
enius has beautified and foilified Italy, there would 
e a mournful chasm. Take away Dante, and you 
level the Citadel itself, under whose shelter the 
whole compact cincture has grown into strength and 
beauty. 

Three hundred years before Shakespeare, in 1265, 


was Dante bom. His social position Secured to him 
the best schooling. He was taught and eagerly 
learnt aU the crude knowledge of his day. Through 
the precocious susceptibility of the poetic tempera¬ 
ment, he was in love at the age of nine years. This 
love, as will be with such natures, was wrought into 
his heart, expanding his young being with beautiful 
visions and hopes, and making tuneful the poetry 
within him. It endured with his life, and spuitual- 
ized his latest inspirations. Soberly he afterwards 
mai’ried another, and was the father of a numerous 
family. In the stirring days of the Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellines, he became a public leader, made a cam¬ 
paign, was for a while one of the chief magistrates 
of Florence, her ambassador abroad more than once, 
and at the age of thirty-six closed his public career 
in the common Florentine way at that period, 
namely, by exile. Refusing to be recalled on con¬ 
dition of unmanly concessions, he never again saw 
his home. For twenty years he was an impove¬ 
rished, wandering exile, and in his fifty-sixth year 
breathed his last at Ravenna. 

But Dante’s life is his poem. Therein is the spirit 
of the miahty man incarnated. The life after earthly 
death is his theme. What a mould for the thoughts 
and sympathies of a poet, and what a poet, to fill all 
the chambers of such a mould! Man’s whole nature 
claims interpretation ; his powers, wants, vices, as- 
] irations, basenesses, grandeurs. The imagination 
of semi-ChrLstian Itnly had strained itself to bring 
before the sensuous muid of the {South an image of 
the future home of the soul. The supeimundano 
thoughts, fears, hopes of his time, Dante condeiibcd 
into one vast picture—a picture cut as upon ada¬ 
mant with diamond. To enrich Hell, and Pm-gatory, 
and Paradise, he coined his own souk His very 
body became transfiguicd, purged of its flesh, by 
the intensity of fiery thought. Gaunt, pale, stern, 
rapt, his visionary” eyes glaring under his deep 
furrowed biow, as he walked the streets of Verona, 
he heard the people whisper, “ That is he who has 
been down into Hell.” Down into the de]>ths of his 
fervent nature he l»ad been, and kept lumself loan 
by brooding over his passions, emotions, hopes, and 
transmuting the essence of them into everlasting 
song. 

Conceive the statuesque gi’and imagination of 
Michael Angelo united to the vivid homely paHieu- 
larity of Defoe, making pictures out of materials 
drawn from a heart whose rapturous sympathies 
ranged with Orphean power through the whole ga¬ 
mut of human feeling, from the blackest hate up to 
the brightest love, and you will understand what is 
meant by the term Dantcstjuc, In tlie ejutaph for 
himself, written by Dante and inscribed on his tomb 
at Ravenna, he says:—“ I have sung, while travers¬ 
ing them, the abode of God, Phlcgcthoii and the 
foul pits.” Traversing must be taken literally. 
Dante almost believed that he had travci’scd tlioin, 
and so docs his reader too, such is the control the 
poet gains over the reader through his burning in¬ 
tensity and graphic picturesquenoss. Lilc(‘ tlicnmrk 
of the fierce jagged lightning upon the black night- 
cloud are some of his touches, as awful, as feailully 
distinct, but not as niomontary. 

In the face of the contrary judgment of such 
critics as Shelley and Carlyle, I concur in the common 
opinion, which gives prelcTCiice to the Inj^vrno over 
tlie Purgatorio and Paradiso. Dante’s rich nature 
included the highest and lowest in humanity. With 
the pure, the calm, the tender, the etliereal, his sym¬ 
pathy was as lively as with the turbulent, the pas¬ 
sionate, the gross. But the hot contentions of tlio 
time, and especially their efiect upon himself,— 
through them on outcast and proud mendicant,-— 
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forced the latter upon his heart as his unavoidable 
familiars. Ml about and within lum were plots, am¬ 
bitions, wraths, chagrins, jealousies, miseries. The 
times and his own distresses darkened his mood to 
the lurid hue of Hell. Moreover, the happiness of 
Heaven, the rewards of the spirit, its empyreal joys, 
can be but faintly pictured by visual corporeal 
images, the only ones the earthly poet possesses. The 
tnwarted imagination loses itseh* in a vague, daz¬ 
zling, golden mist. On the contrary, the trials and 
agonies of the spirit in Purgatory and Hell, are by 
such images suitably, forcibly, definitely set forth. 
The suffeiings of the wicked while in the flesh are 
thereby typified. And this suggests to me, that one 
bent, as many are, upon detecting Allegory in Dante, 
might regard the whole poem as one grand Allegory, 
wherein, under the guise of a pictui e of the future 
world, the poet has represented the effect of 
the feelings in this; the pangs, for example, of the 
murderer and glutton in Hell, being but a portraiture, 
poetically colored, of the actual torments on earth 
of those who commit murder and gluttony. Finally, 
in thifl there is evidence—and is it not conclusive? 
—of the superiority of 'the Book of Hell, that in 
that book occur the two most celebrated passages in 
the poem,—^j)assages, in which with unsurpassed 
felicity of diction and versification, the pathetic and 
terrible are rounded by tlie spirit of poetry into 
pictures, where simplicity, expression, beauty, com¬ 
bine to produce effects uurivailed in this kind in the 
pages of literature. I refer of course to the stories 
of Francesca and Ugoliiio. 

Dante’s work is untranslatable. Not merely be¬ 
cause the style, form, and rhythm of every great 
poem, being the incarnation of inspired thought, you 
cannot but lacerate the thought in disembodying it; 
but because, moreover, much of the elemouts of its 
body, the words namely in which the spirit made it¬ 
self visible, have passed away. To get a faithful 
English transcript of the great Florentine, we should 
need a diction of the fourteenth century, moulded 
by a more fiery and potent genius Ihiiu Chaucer. 
Not the thoughts solely, as in eveiy true poem, arc 
so often virgin thoughts; the words, too, many of 
them, are virgin words. Their freshness and unworn 
vigor are there alone in Dante’s Italian. Of the 
modern intellectual movement, Dante was the ma¬ 
jestic herald. In his poem are the mysterious sha¬ 
dows, the glow, the fragrance, the young life-proinis- 
ing splendors of the dawn. Tlie broad day has its 
strength and its blessings; but it can give only a 
faint image of the glories of its birth. 

The bitter woes of Dante, hard and bitter to the 
shortening of his life, cannot but give a pang to the 
reader whom liis genius lias exalted and delighted. 
He was a life-long sufferer. Early disappointe<l in 
love; not blest, it would seem, in his marriage; 
foiled as a statesman; misjudged and relentlessly 
proscribed by the Florentines, upon whom from the 
pits of Hell his wmth wreaked itself in a damning line, 
calling them, “ Geiite avai*a, invida, e suporbaa 
homeless wanderer; a <lependtmt at courts where, 
though honored, he could not bo valued; obliged to 
consort there with buffoons and parasites, ho whose 
great heart was full of honor, and nobleness, and 
tenderness; and at last, all his political plans and 
hopes baffled, closing his mournful days far, faraway 
from home and kin, wasted, sorrow-stricken, broken¬ 
hearted. Most sharp, most cruel were his woes. 
Yet to them perhaps wo owe his poem. Had he not 
been discomfited and exiled, who can say that the 
mood or the leisure would have been found for such 
poetry? His vicissitudes and woes were the soil to 
food and ripen his conceptions. They steeped him 
in dark experiences, intensified his passions, enrich¬ 


ing the imagination that was tasked to people Hell 
and Purgatory; while from his own pains he turned 
with keSier joy and lightened pen to the beatitudes 
of Heaven. But for his sorrows, in his soul would 
not have heeu kindled so fierce a fire. Out of the 
seething gloom of his subhme heart shot forth forked 
lightnings which still glow, a perennial illumination 
—to the eyes of men, a beauty, a marvel, a terror. 
Poor indeed he was in purse; hut what wealth had 
he not in his bosom! ’Pi-ue, he was a father parted 
from his children, a proud warm man, eating the 
bread of cold strangers; but had he not his geni^ 
and its bounding offspring for company, and woffld 
not a day of such heavenly labor as his outweigh a 
month, aye, a year of crushed pride ? What though 
by the world he was misused, received from it little, 
his own even wrested fi-om him; was he not the 
giver, the conscious giver, to the world of riches 
fiueless ? Not six men, since men were, have been 
blest with such a power of giving. 

Tim lUTlT. 

From amidst the town flights of steps led me, on 
a Sunday morning, up a steep height, about two 
hundred feet, to the palace of the Grand Di^e. 
Begilded and hedamasked rooms, empty of paint¬ 
ings or sculpture, were all that there was to see, so 
I soon passed from the palace to the terrace in front 

A landscape looks best on^ Sunday. With the 
repose of man Nature sympathizes, and in the inw^d 
stillness, imparted uneousciously to every 
the general calm, outward beauty is more faithfully 

imaged. , 

From the landscape my mind was soon withdrawn, 
to an object beneath me. ^ Glancing over the terrace- 
railing almost into the chimneys of the houses below, 
my eyes fell on a female figure in black, pacing 
round a small garden inclosed by high walls. From 
the privileged spot where I stood,^ the walls were 
no defence, at least against masculine vision. The 
garden was that of a convent, and the figure walk¬ 
ing iu it was a nun, upon whose privacy I waa thus 
involuntanly intruding. Never once raising her 
eyes from her book, she walked round and round 
the inclosure in the Sahhath stillness. But what to 
her was this weekly rest? She is herself an inces¬ 
sant sabbath, her existence is a continuous stillness. 
She has set herself apart from her fellows; she 
would no more know their work-day doings; she is 
a voluntary somnambulist, sleeping while awake; 
she walks on the earth a flesh-and-blood phantom. 
What a fountain of life and love is there dried up! 
To cense to bo a woman I The warm currents that 
gush from a woman’s heart, all turned back upon 
their source! What an agony I—^And yet, could my 
eyes, that foUow the quiet nun in her circum^rxhed 
walk, see through her prison into the street behind 
it, there they might, perchance at this very moinen^ 
fall on a sister going freely whither she bsteth, and 
yet inclosed within a circle more cirouiMcnbed 
a tliousaud fold than any that stones can bufld—the 
circle built by public reprobation. N<>t 
cast lids doth she walk, but with a 
would ouUook the scorn she awaits. No SabbatJi 
stillness is for her—her life is a contmuous oi^ie. 
No cold phantom is she—she has smothered her 
soul in its flesh. Not awested^d st^n^t sie iho 
currents of her woman’s 
spring, they flow foul and fast Not apart - 
set herself from her feUows-eho “ 
omong them. Her mother knows her no more, nor 
her Ithor, nor her brother, nov nsto. to 
oxohniigo for the joys 

woman; she has shame and lust Great God I What 



are 
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& tragedy she is. To her agony all that the poor 
nxin has suffered is beatitude.—^Follow now, in your 
thought, the two back to tlieir childhood, their 
sweet chirping innocence. Two dewy buds are 
they, exhaling from their folded hearts a richer 
perfume with each maturing month,—^two beaming 
cherubs, that have left their wings behind them, 
eager to bless and to be blest, and with power to 
replume themselves from the joys and bounties of 
an earthly life. In a few short years what a dis¬ 
tortion I The one is a withered, fruitless, branch¬ 
less stem; the other, an unsexed monster, whose 
touch is poisonous. Can such things be, and men 
still smile and make merry ? To many of its mem¬ 
bers, society is a Saturn that eats his children—a 
fiend, that scourges men out of their humanity, and 
then mocks at their fall. 

A nun, hke a suicide, is a reproach to Christianity 
—a harlot is a judgment on civilization. 

Bonaparte was behind his age; he was a man of 
the past The value of the great modern instru¬ 
ments and the modern heart and growth he did not 
discern. He went groping in the mediaival times 
to find the lustreless sceptre of Charlemagne, and he 
saw not the paramount potency there now is in that 
of Faust He was a great cannoneer, not a great 
builder. In the centre of Europe, fiom amidst the 
most advanced, scientific nation on eaith, after nine¬ 
teen centuries of Christianity, not to perceive that 
lead in the form of type is far more puissant than in 
the form of bullets; not to feel that for the head of 
the French nation to desire an imperial crown was 
as unmanly as it was disloyal, that a rivalry of 
rotten Austria and barbaric flu^sia was a desjueable 
vanity; not to have yet learned how much stronger 
ideas are than blows, principles than edicts—^to be 
blind to all this, was to want vision, insight, wisdom. 
Bonaparte was not the original genius he has been 
vaunted; he was a vulgar coi')yist, and Alexander 
of Macedon and Frederick of Prussia were his 
models. Force was his means, despotism his aim; 
war was his occupation, pomp his relaxation. For 
him the world was divided into two—^his will, and 
those who opposed it. He acknowledged no duty, 
he respected no right, he flouted at integrity, he 
despiseth truth. He had no belief in man, no trust 
in God. In bis wants he was ignoble, in his methods 
ignorant. He was possessed by the lust of isolated, 
irresponsible, boundless, heartless power, and he 
believed that he could found it with the sword and 
bind it with lies; and so, ere he began to grow old, 
what he had founded had already toppled, and what 
he had bound was loosed. He mil, and as if history 
would register his disgrace with a more instructive 
emphasis, he fell twice; and exhausted Franco, be¬ 
leaguered by a million of armed foes, had to accej)t 
the restored imbecile Bourbons. 


HOLIEEB Ain> B4GBSL. 

At the Thhdtre Fran<;aiSf I saw Moli6re and Ra¬ 
chel It is no disparagement of Moliere to call him 
a truncated Shakespeare. The naturalness, vigor, 
common sense, practical insight and scenic life of 
Shakespeare he has; without Shakespeare’s purple 
glow, his reach of imagination and mighty intellec¬ 
tual grasp, which latter supreme qualities shoot light 
down into the former subordinate ones, and thus im¬ 
part to SJiakespeare’s comic and lowest personages a 
poetic soul, which raises and refines them, the want 
whereof in MoH^re makes liis low characters border 
on farce and his highest prosaic. 

Rachel is wonderful. She is on the stage an em¬ 


bodied radiance. Her body seems inwardly illumi¬ 
nated. Conceive a Greek statue endued with speech 
and mobility, for the purpose of giving utterance to 
a profound soul stirred to its depths, and you have 
an image of the magic union in her personations of 
fervor and grace. Till I heard her, I never fully 
valued the might of elocution. She goes right to 
the heart by dint of intonation; just as, with his 
arm ever steady, the fencer deals or parries death by 
the mere motion of his wrist. Phrases, words, syllor 
bles, grow plastic, swell or contract, come pulsing 
with life, as they issue from her lips. Her head is 
superb; oval, full, large, compact, powerful. She 
cannot be said to have beauty of face or figure; yet 
the most beautiful woman were powerless to divert 
from her the eyes of the spectator. Her spiritual 
beauty is there more bewitching than can be the 
corporeal. When in the 'Horaces she utters the 
curse, it is as though the whole electricity of a tem¬ 
pest played through her aiteries. It is not Corneille’s 
Camille^ or Racine’s Hennione, solely that you be¬ 
hold, it is a dazzling incarnation of a human soul. 

SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 

Sumner Lincoln, the son of Dr. Abner Fail-field, 
a physician of Warwick, Massachusetts, was born 
in that town on the twenty-fifth of June, 1808. 
In 1806 his father, who had jiroviously removed 
to Athens, a village on the Hudson, died, leaving 
a widow and two children in liuinhlo circum¬ 
stances. The family retired to the homo of tho 
mother's father, a farm-house in Western Massa¬ 
chusetts, where Fairfield remained until his twoli’th 
year. After a twelvemonth passed at school ho 
entered Brown University. Here he studied so 
unremittingly, that, after a few montlis, ho Wiis 
attacked by a severe fit of sickness. On his re¬ 
covery he endeavored to eke out his support by 
teaching, but failing in this was forced to leave 
college and seek a living as a tutor at the south. 
He passed two years in this occupation, and in 
prej)ai'ation for the ministry, hut in consefiuenco 
of tiio death of his friend and instructor, tlic Rev. 
Mr. Cranston of Savannah, he changed his plan 
of life and returned to the noi-th. He had during 
this period published ‘Hwo pamphlets of rhymes,’* 
which, as we are informed in Ins hiograpliy by 
his widow “ he ever after shrunk from reading,” 
were probably of indifferent merit. 



He returned to the north with the detorminn- 
tion to j)ursue a literary life, and in December, 
1825, sailed for London. He carried lettci-s ot 
introduction to the conductors of periodicals, and 
obtained engagements as a writer. His ]K)em, 
The Cities of the Plavt^ a description of the de¬ 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, ajipeared in 
the Oriental Herald, edited by J. S. Biickinghnni, 
the traveller and lecturer. He was received in 
France by La Fayette, and wrote his Here la 
Chaise and Westminster Abbey^ at* Versailles. 
He also wrote letters descriptive of his tour to 
the Hew York Literary Gazette, edited by James 
G. Brooks. He returned home in July, 182G, and 
s<xm iifter published a volume of poems, entitlecl 
The Sisters of Saint Clara^ a tale of Porktgal^ 
wliicli was followed in 1830 by Abaddon^ tho 
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Spirit of Destruction^ and other Poems^ another 
volume of poetry. 

The next event in his life was his marriage to 
Miss Jane Frazee. He removed with his wife to 
Elizabethtown, with the intention of forming a 
classical school, but before the honeymoon was 
over the sheriff levied on their furniture and they 
were set adiiffc. They afterwards resided at Bos¬ 
ton, Harper’s Ferry, and Philadelphia, the hub- 
band gaining a precarious subsistence by writing 
for the press, and becoming somewhat soured by 
want of success. In 1828 he republished in a 
volume The Cities of the Flain^ with a few mis¬ 
cellaneous pieces. A few months after, by the 
influence of his Philadelphia friends, he was placed 
at the head of Hewtown Academy, about thirty 
miles from that city. The situation pleased him, 
and his affairs went on with unwonted serenity 
until one July afternoon a favorite pupil, while 
bathing with him in the river, was unfortunately 
drowned. The event caused a temporary disar¬ 
rangement of the duties of the school, and threw 
such a gloom over the mind of the teacher that 
he insisted upon leaving his situation and remov¬ 
ing to Hew York. By the exertions of his wife, 
in personally soliciting subscriptions, the means 
were secm’ed, principally in Boston, whither the 
pair resorted in 1829, for the publication of a 
new poem, The Last Night of Pompeii^ which 
appeared on their return to Hew York in 1832. 
It was maintained by Mi-. Fairfield that he had 
anticipated in this poem the leading material of 
Bulwer’s novel, bearing a similar title, published 
in London in 1834. His next enterprise was a 
monthly periodical. His wife was again his can- 
vasser, and the Horth American Magazine was 
started in Philadelphia in 1833. He continued 
to edit it for five years, when, the enterprise prov¬ 
ing uniirodiiotive, he disposed of the property to 
Mr. James 0. Brooks of Baltimore. 

The poet now became completely dislieartened, 
fell into irregularities, and with a family of five 
children was often straitened in his finances. His 
health rapidly failed, and in the fall of 1843 ho 
left Philadeli)hia with his mother for Hew Or¬ 
leans. He arrived in the following spring, and 
was cheered by meeting with his old friend Mr. 
Greorge D. Prentice. He died soon after, on the 
6th of March, 1844. 

His wife had for some time previously been 
engaged in obtaining subscri]>tions for a complete 
edition of his poems. The first of two contem¬ 
plated volumes, but the only one published, ap¬ 
peared in 1841. In 1840 Mrs. Fairfield issued a 
small volume containing a life of her husband, 
from her pen, and a few of his poems.* 

Mr. Fairfield possessed an ardent poetical tem¬ 
perament, with many of the qualities commonly 
assigned to the man of genius. He always main¬ 
tained a certain heat of entlmsiasra, but the flame 
burnt too rapidly for genuine inspiration. He 
was frequently common-place and turgid. His 
imagination was active but undisciplined, and led 
him to undertake comprehensive and powerful 
themes which required greater judgment than ho 


* In addition to the titles of Fairfield's separate publican 
tlons« already given, we may add the Siege of Oonstantiuople, 
Charleston, 8. 0., 1823; Lays of Melpomene, Portland, 16M; 
Mina, a Dramatic Skotoh, with other roams, Baltimore, 1825; 
The Heir of the World and Lesser Poems, Philadelphia, 1829. 
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had to bestow. Ha possessed various accom¬ 
plishments, and particularly excelled as an in¬ 
structor in his favorite historical and belles-let¬ 
tres departments. 

PEKB LA flTTATRTi. 

Beautiful city of the dead I tliou stand’st 
Ever amid the bloom of sunny skies 
And blush of odors, and the stars of heaven 
Look, with a mild and holy eloquence, 

Upon thee, realm of silence I Diamond dew 
And vernal rain and sunlight and sweet airs 
For ever visit thee; and morn and eve 
Dawn firtot and linger longest on thy tombs 
Crowned with their wreaths of love and rendering 
back 

From their wrought columns all the glorious beams, 
That herald morn or bathe in trembling light 
The calm and holy brow of shadowy eve. 

Empire of pallid shades I though thou art near 
The noisy traffic and thronged iutercoui'se 
Of man, yet stillness sleeps, with drooping eyes 
And meaibative brow, for ever round 
Thy bright and snuuy borders; and the trees, 

Tliat shadow thy fair monuments, are green 
Like hope that watches o’er the dead, or love 
That crowns their memories; and lonely birds 
Lift up their simple songs amid the boughs, 

And with a gentle voice, wail o’er the lost, 

The gifted and the beautiful, as they 
Were parted spirits hovering o’er dead forms 
Till judgment summons eai*th to its account. 

Here ’tis a bliss to wander when the clouds 
Paint the pale azure, scattering o’er the scene 
Sunlight and shadow, mingled yet distinct. 

And the broad olive leaves, like human sighs, 
Answer the whispering zephyr, and soft buds 
Unfold their hearts to the sweet west wind’s kiss. 
And Nature dwells in solitude, like all 
Who sleep in silence hero, their names and deeds 
Living in sorrow’s verdant memoij. 

Let me foi-sake the cold and crushing world 
And hold communion with the dead! then though5^ 
The silent angel language heaven doth hear. 
Pervades the universe of things and gives 
To earth the deathless hues of happier climes. 

AU, who repose undreaming here, were laid 
In their last rest with many prayers and tears, 

The humblest as the proudest was bewailed, 

Though few were near to give the burial pomp. 
Lone watchings have been here, and sighs have risen 
Oft o’er the grave of love, and many hearts 
Gone forth to meet the world’s smile desolate. 

The saint, with scrip and staff, and scallop-shell 
And crucifix, hath closed his wanderings here; 

The subtle schoolman, weighing thistle-down 
In the great balance of the univei*se, 

Sleeps in the oblivion which his folios earned; 

The sage, to whom the earth, the sea and sky 
Revealed their sacred secrets, in the dust, 

Unknown unto himself, lies cold and still; 

The dark eyes and the rosy lips of love, 

That basked in passion’s blaze till madness came, 
Have mouldered in the darkness of the ground; 

The lover, and the soldier, and the bard—^ 

The brightness, and the beauty, and the pride 
Have vanished—and the grave’s great heai-t is still 1 

Alas I that sculptured pyramid outlives 
The name it should perpetuate 1 alas 1 
That obelisk and temple should but mock 
With effigies the form that breathes no more. 

The cypress, the acacia, and the yew^ 

Mourn with a deep low sigh o’er buried power 
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And mouldered loveliness and soaring mind, 

Yet whisper, “ Faith surmounts the storm of death I” 

Beautiful city of the dead I to sleep 
Amid thy shadowed solitudes, thy flowers, 

Thy greenness and thy beauty, where the voice, ^ 
Alone heard, whispers love—and greenwood choirs 
Sing ’mid the stirring leaves—were very bliss 
Unto the weary heart and wasted mind. 

Broken in the world’s warfare, yet still doomed 
To bear a brow undaunted! On, it were 
A tranquil and a holy dwelling-place 
To those who deeply love but love in vain. 

To disappointed hopes and baffled aims 
And persecuted youth. How sweet the sleep 
Of such as dream not—wake not—feel not here 
Beneath the starlight skies and flowery earth, 

’Mid the green solitudes of P6re La Chaise! 

EOEEET M. BIED, 

The author of several successful plays and novels, 
was born at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1803. He 
was educated in Philadelphia, where he became a 
physician. His literary career commenced in 
1828 by the publication, in the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine, of three tales entitled The Ice 
Island^ The Spirit of the Beech^ and The Phantom 
Players^ and a poem, SauVa Last Pay. His 
tragedy of The Gladiator was soon after pro¬ 
duced by Edwin Forrest, who enacted the princi¬ 
pal character. The play still keeps possession of 
the stage as a favorite among his personations. 





Spartaoiis was followed by Oralloosa.^ a tragedy 
whose scene is laid in Peni at the time of its con¬ 
quest by the Spaniards, It was well received on 
its first presentation, but has since been laid 
aside. 

The Proher of Bogota.^^ the most finished of the 
author’s dramatic compositions, was next produced, 
like its two predecessors, by Mr. Fon*est, but has 
not obtained the permanent popularity of the 
Gladiator.* 


* Mr. Eoofi, In his Bramatio Atithors of Amorica, mentions 
anotlior dKiriiuticpioduction of Dr. Bird, hitherto unpuhlishod, 
entitled Pelopldas. 


In 1834 Dr. Bird published Calma/r., or the 
Knight of the Conquest.^ a Bomance of Mexico.^ 
in which he has presented a glowing and carefully 
prepared historical picture. 

The Infidel^ or the Fall of Mexico., a second 
historical novel on the same picturesque period, 
and introducing several of the personages of the 
previous tale, appeared in 1836. 

In 1836 Sheppard Lee^ a novel, was published 
anonymously, but has been generally attiibuted to 
the author of Calavar. It is a fanciM story of a 
farmer who, discontented with his position of 
moderate wealth and independence, falls into a 
swoon, and in that state undergoes a series of 
transmigrations into the bodies of several persons, 
whose circumstances in life he has heretofore 
deemed happier than his own. He finally returns 
with a thanl^l and contented heart to his pristine 
condition. 

In 183T the author’s most successful work, 
Nich of the Woods or the Jiblenainosay., appeared. 
The scene of this spirited romance is laid in Ken¬ 
tucky soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
war. The characters are all the strongly indi¬ 
vidualized men of pioneer life, and the Indians are 
portrayed from the point of view of tlio settler as 
vindictive and merciless savages, unrelieved by 
any atmosphere of poetry or sentiment, and 
are probably more true to life than those of 
Cooper. 

In 1838 Dr. Bird published Peter Pilgrim., ora 
Bamlilef'a Becollectlons., a collection of magazine 
papers, including an account of the Maimnoth 
Cave, of which he was one of the early explorers, 
and the first to describe witlx any degree of 
minuteness. 

This work was followed in 1839 by The Ad^ 
ventures of Bolin Bay., a novel of romantic 
adventure, in which the hero, cast an unknown 
orphan on the shore of Bamcgat, and brought 
up among the rude wi’eckors of the beach, works 
his way through many interesting and surpris¬ 
ing adventures, in which marine risks and the 
Florida war contribute an exciting quota, to a fair 
degree of repose and prosperity. The interest of 
an involved plot in this, as in Dr. Bird’s other 
fictions, is maintained with much skill, though 
with some sacrifice of the probabilities from the 
outset to the close. 

After the publication of this work Dr. Bird 
devoted himself for several years almost exclu¬ 
sively to the cultivation of a farm. H o returned to 
Philadelphia to edit the North American Gazette, 
of which ho became one of the proj)rictortf, and 
died in that city of a brain fever in January, J854. 

Dr. Bird’s fiotioixs possess gi-eat animation in 
the progress and development of the story. The 
conversational portions show tho practised hand 
of the dramatist. Tho incidents of tlzo story iiro 
also managed with a view to stage effect; and a 
proof of these dramatic qualities has been aiforded 
in the success which has attended an adaptation 
of Nick of the Woods for the theatre, in every 
part of tho country. 

Tim BEECn-TTwEB. 

There’s a hill by the Schuylkill, tho river of hearis, 

And a beech-treo that grows on its side, 

In a nook that is lovely when sunshine departs. 

And twilight creeps over tho tide; 
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Ho-w sweet, at that moment, to steal through the 
grove, 

In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it her love. 
And left it thus hallowed in mine. 

Here’s the rock that she sat on, the spray that she 
held, 

When she bent round its grey trunk with me; 
And smiled, as with soft, timid eyes, she beheld 
The name I had carved on the tree;— 

So carved that the letters should look to the west, 
As well their dear magic became. 

So that when the dim sunshine was sinking to rest 
The last ray should fall on her name. 

The singing-thrush moans on that beech-tree at moru> 
The winds through the laurel-bush sigh, 

And afar comes the sound of the waterman’s horn, 
And the hum of the water-fall nigh. 

Ko echoes there wake but are magical, each, 

Like words, on my spirit they fall; 

They speak of the hours when we came to the beech, 
And listened together to all. 

And oh, wlien the shadows creep out from the wood, 
When the breeze stirs no more on the 6pi*ay, 

And the sunbeam of autumn that plays on the flood, 
Is melting, each moment, away; 

How dear, at that moment, to steal through the 
grove, 

In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it her love. 

And left it thus hallowed in mine. 

A SBSCITE—TOOM NICK OS’ mS WOODS. 

With these words, having first examined his own 
and Roland’s aims, to see that all were in proper 
battle condition, and then directed little Peter to 
ensconce in a bu^h, wherein little Peter straightway 
bestowed himself. Bloody Nathan, with an alacrity 
of motion and ardor of look that indicated anything 
rather than distaste to the murderous work in hand, 
led the way along the ridge, until he had reached 
the place wiiere it dipped down to the valley, covered 
with the bushes through which he expected to 
advance to a desirable position undiscovered. 

But a better auxiliary even than the bushes was 
soon discovered by tlio two friends. A deep gully, 
washed in the side of the hill by the rains, was here 
found running obliquely from its top to the bottom 
affording a covered way, by which, as they saw at a 
glance, they could apjiroach within twenty or thirty 
yards of the foe untirely unseen ; and, to add to its 
advantages, it was the bed of a little water-com*8e, 
whose murmurs, as it leaped from rock to rock, 
assured them they could us certainly approach un¬ 
heard. 

“ Timly,” muttered Nathan, with a grim chncklo, 
as ho looked, first at llio friendly ravine, and then at 
the savages below, “the Philistine rascals is in our 
hands, and we will smite them hip and thigh I” 

With this inspiring assurance he crept into the 
ravine ; and Roland following, they wore soon in 
possession of a post commanding, not only the spot 
occupied by the enemy, but the whole valley. 

Peeping'ilirough the fringe of shrubs that rose, a 
verdant parapet, on the brink of the gully, tliey 
looked down upon tbe savage party, now less than 
forty paces from the muzzles of their guns, and 
wliolly unaware of the fate preparing for them. 
The scene of diversion and torment was over: the 
prisoner, a man of powerful frame hut squalid ap¬ 
pearance, whoso hat,—a thing of shreds and patches, 
-^-adorned the shorn pate of one of the Indians, while 
his coat, equally maty and tattered, hung from the 
ohouldoi's of a second, lay bound under a tree, but so 


nigh that they could mark the laborious heavings of 
his chest. Two of the Indians sat near him on the 
grass, keeping watch, their hatchets in their hands, 
their guns resting within reach against the trunk of 
a tree overthrown by some hurricane of former years, 
and now mouldering away. A third was engaged 
with his tomahawk, lopping away the few dry 
boughs that remained on the trunk. Squatting at 
the fire, which the third was thus laboring to re¬ 
plenish with fuel, were the two romaming savages; 
who, holding their rifles in their hands, divided tiieir 
attention betwixt a shoulder of venison roasting on a 
stick in the fire, and the captive, whom they seemed 
to regard as destined to be sooner or later disposed 
of in a similar manner. 

The position of the parties precluded the hojie 
Nathan had ventured to entertain of getting them in 
a cluster, and so doing double execution with each 
bullet; but the disappointment neither chiUed his 
ardor nor embarrassed his plans His scheme of at¬ 
tack had been framed to embrace all contingencies ; 
and he wasted no further time in deliberation. A 
few whispered words conveyed his last instructions 
to the soldier; who, refleetiug that he was fighting 
in the cause of humanity, remembering his own 
heavy wi'ongs, and marking the fiery eagerness that 
flamed from Nathan’s ^dsage, banished from his mind 
whatever disinclination he might have felt at begin¬ 
ning the fray in a mode so seemingly treacherous 
and Ignoble. He laid bis axe on the brink of the 
gully at his side, together with his foraging cap; and 
then, thrusting his rifle through the bushes, look aim 
at one of the savages at the fire, Nathan directing his 
piece against the other. Both of them presented the 
fairest marks, as they sat wholly unconscious of their 
danger, enjoying in imagination the toiinires yet to 
be inflicted on the prisoner. But a noise in the 
gully,—the falling of a stone loosened by the soldier’s 
loot, or a louder than usual plash of water—suddenly 
roused them from their dreams: they started up, 
and turned their eyes towards the hill.—“ Now, 
friend 1” whispered Nathan;—“if thee misses, thee 
loses thee maiden and thee life into the bargain.—^la 
thee ready ?” 

“ Ready,” was tbe reply. 

“ Right, then, through the dog’s brain,—^fire!” 

The crash of the pieces, and the fall of the two 
victims, both marked by a fatal aim, and both 
pierced through the brain, were tbe first announce¬ 
ment of peril to their companions; who, springing 
up, with yells of fear and astonishment, and snatch¬ 
ing at their arms, looked wildly around them for the 
unseen foe. The prisoner also, astounded out of liis 
despair, raised his head from the grass, and glared 
around. The wreaths of smoke curling over the 
bushes on the hill-side, betrayed the lurking-place 
of the assailants, and savages and prisoner turning 
together, they all beheld at once the spectacle of 
two human heads,—or, to speak more correctly, two 
human caps, for the heads were far below them,— 
rising in the smoke, and peering over the bushes, as 
if to mark the result of the volley. Loud, furious, 
and exulting were the screams of the Indians, as 
with the speed of thought, seduced by a stratagem 
often pi'aotised among the -^d heroes of the border, 
they liaised and discharged their pieces agaiiist the 
imaginary foes so incautiously exposed to their ven¬ 
geance. Tlio caps fell, and with them the rifles that 
had been employed to raise them; and the voice of 
Nathan thundered through the glen, as he grasped 
his tomahawk and sprang from the ditch,—Now, 
frtendl up with thee axe, and do thee duty i” 

With these words, the two assailants at once 
leaped into view, and with ahold hurrah, and bolder 
heax’ts, rushed towards the fire, where lay the undis- 
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charged rifles of their first vietims. The savages 
yelled also in reply, and two of them bounded for¬ 
ward to dispute the prize. The third, staggered 
into momentary inaction by tlie suddenness and 
amazement of the attack, mshed foi’ward but a step; 
but a whoop of exultation was on his lips, as he 
raised the rifle which he had not yet discharged, full 
against the breast of bloody Nathan. But his 
triumph was short-lived; so fatal as it must have 
proved to the life of Nathan, it was averted by an 
une^ected incident. The prisoner, near whom he 
stood, putting all his vigor into one tremendous 
effort, burst his bonds, and, with a yell ten times 
louder and fiercer than had yet been uttered, added 
himself to the combatants. With a furious cry of 
encouragement to his rescuers,—“ Hurrah for Ken¬ 
tucky !—give it to ’em good!” he threw himself upon 
the savage, beat the gun from his hands, and grasp¬ 
ing him in his brawny arms, hurled him to the earth, 
where, rolling over and over in mortal struggle, 
growling and whooping, and rending one another 
like wild beasts, the two, still locked in furious em¬ 
brace, suddenly tumbled down the banks of the 
brook, there high and steep, and were immediately 
lost to sight 

Before this catastrophe occurred, the other Indians 
and the assailants met at the fire; and each singh^'g 
out his opponent, and thinking no more of the rifles, 
they met as men whose only business was to kill or 
to die. With his axe flourished over his head, 
Nathan rushed against the tallest and foremost 
enemy, who, as he advanced, swung his tomahawk, 
in the act of throwing it. Their weapons parted 
from their hands at the same moment, and with per¬ 
haps equal accuracy of aim; but meeting with a 
crash in the air, they fell together to the earth, 
doing no harm to either. The Indian stooped to re¬ 
cover his weapon; but it was too late: the hand of 
Nathan was already upon his shoulder: a single ef¬ 
fort of his vast strength sufficed to stretch the savage 
at his feet, and holding him down with knee and 
hand, Nathan snatched up the nearest axe. “ If the 
life of thee tribe was in thee bosom,” he cried with a 
look of unrelenting fury, of hatred deep and inefface¬ 
able, “ thee should die the dog’s death, as thee does 1” 
And with a blow furiously struck, and thrice re¬ 
peated, he despatched the struggling savage as he 
lay. 

He rose, brandishing the bloody hatchet, and 
looked for his companion. He found him upon the 
earth, lying upon the breast of his antagonist, whom 
it had been his good fortune to overmaster. Both 
had thrown their hatchets, and both without effect, 
Roland because skill was wantirg, and the Shawnee 
because, in the act of throwing, he had stumbled 
over the body of one of his comrades, so as to dis¬ 
order his aim, and even to depiive him of his footing. 
Before he could recover himself, Roland imitated 
Nathan’s example, and threw himself upon the un¬ 
lucky Indian—^a youth, as it appeared, whose strength, 
perhaps at no moment equal to his own, had been 
reduced by recent wounds,—and found that he had 
him entirely at his mercy. This circumstance, and 
the knowledge that the other Indians were now 
overpowered, softened the soldier’s wrath; and when 
Nathan, rushing to assist him, cried aloud to him 
to move aside, that he might ‘ knock the assfis- 
sin knave’s brains out,’ Roland replied by begging 
Nathan to spare his life. “ I have disaimed him,” 
he cried,—“ he resists no more—don’t kill him.” 

^‘To the last man of his tribe 1” cried Nathan with 
unexampled ferocity; and, without another word, 
drove the hatchet into the wretch’s brain. 

The victors now leaping to their feet, looked round 
for the fifth savage and the prisoner; and directed 


by a hori’ible din under the bank of the stream, 
which was resounding with curses, groans, heavy 
blows, and the plashing of water, ran to the spot, 
where the last incident of battle was revealed to 
them in a spectacle as novel as it was shocking. The 
Indian lay on his back suffocating in mire and water, 
while astride his body sat the hite prisoner, covered 
from head to foot with mud and gore, furiously ply¬ 
ing his fists, for he had no other weapons, about the 
head and face of his foe, his blows falling like blctlge- 
hammers or battering-rams, with such strength and 
fury that it seemed impossible any one of them could 
fail to cimsh the skull to atoms; and all the while 
garnishing them with a running accompaniment of 
oaths and maledictions little less emphatic and over¬ 
whelming. “ You switches gentlemen, do you, you 
exflunctified, perditioned rascal? Ar’ii’t you got it, 
you niggur-in-law to old Sattan? you ’tarnai half- 
imp, you? H’yar’s for you, you dog, and thar’s for 
you, you dog’s dog! H’yar’s the way I pay you in 
a small-change of sogdologeis!” 

And thus he cried, until Roland and Nathan seiz¬ 
ing him by the shoulders, dragged him by main 
force from the Indian, whom, as was found when 
they came to examine the body aftei wards, he had 
actually pommelled to death, the skull having been 
beaten in as with bludgeons—'I'he victor sprang 
upon his feet, and roared his triumph aloud:— 
** Ar’n’t I lick’d him handsome I —Hurrah lor Ken¬ 
tucky and old Salt—Cock-a-doodle-doo I” 

And with that, turning to his deliverers, he dis¬ 
played to their astonished eyes, tliough disfigured by 
blood and mire, the never-to-be-forgotten features of 
the captain of horse-thieves. Roaring Ralph Stack- 
pole. 

WILLIAM BINGHAM TAPP AN, 

The author of several volumes of pleasing occa¬ 
sional poems, was born in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
October 29, 1794. He published a volume of 
poems in Pliiladeljihia in 1819, a portion of wldoh 
he included in a larger collection iu 1822. An¬ 
other followed in 1834, and an additional volume, 
The Foerns of William B. Tappan^ not contain¬ 
ed in a former mlume^ in 1836. A complete 
collection was formed in 1848, in four volumes, 
entitled, Poetry of the Heart; Sacred and Mis- 
cellaneoMB Poems; Poetry of Lfe; The Sunday 
School^ and other Poems, 

These productions ai’e all brief, and on topics 
suggested in many instances by tlie clerical pro¬ 
fession of their author. One of the longest is on 
the Sunday School, and amongst the most spirited, 
A Sapphic for Thcmksgimng, We cite the open¬ 
ing stanzas— 

When the old Fathers of New England sought to 
Honor the Heavens with substance and with fii*st 
fruits, 

They, with their blessings—all uncounted—summed 
up 

Their undeservings. 

They praised Jehovah for the wheat sheaves 
gathered: 

For corn and cattle, and the thrifty orchards; 
Blessings of basket, storehouse, liunicstead, hamlet; 

Of land and water. 

They praised Jehovah for the Depth of Riches 
Opened and lavished to a world of penury; 

Mines—whose red ore, unpriced, unbought, U poured 
from 

Veino uncxliaucted. 
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They mn.de confession, of their open errors; 
Honestly told God of their secret follies; 

Afresh their service as true vassals pledged him,. 

And then were merry. 

Strong was their purpose j jjfature maoe them 
nobles; 

Beligion made them kings, to reign for ever I 
Hymns of Thanksgiving were their happy faces, 

Beaming in music. 

The author is a resolute advocate of total absti¬ 
nence, and opponent of slavery. The picturesque 
incidents of the missionary career, the hazards 
of a sailor’s life ashore as well as afloat, the joys 
and sorrows of the fireside, and the inspiriting 
themes of Christian faith, are also frequently and 
yarionsly dwelt upon. The verses are uniformly 
smooth, musical, and in excellent taste. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.* 

“ Takes care of the Children I” —^there’s many 
To sneer at a mission so small; 

Thank God, in earth’s famine, for any 
Cheap crumbs of his mercy that fall! 

For the crying-out wide desolations. 

In Zion a table is spread;— 

Coming up are the hungry by nations; 

But where shall the Childi-en be fed? 

’T is noble—sublimity’s in it, 

When Charity maketh her proof. 

And “ speech,” “ resolution,” and “ minute/' 
Stirs arches of Exeter-roof; 

By gold, and a word, are at pleasure 
Tlie Cross and tlxe Lion unfurled, 

To take of Idolatry measure, 

And vanquish for Jesus the world- 

To contest, so bidlliant and pleasant, 

Let princes and emperors lead ;— 

Be lifeguards of noblemen pi'esent. 

And prelates and baronets bleed; 

We ask not, we wish not to battle 
With them; but our disciplined band 
Marshal onwards, and where the shots rattle 
Behold us ! the Infantry stand 1 

In the plebeian suburbs of Glos’ter, 

More glory and royalty meet 
Bound him, who was eager to foster 
The children that troubled the street;— 
Aye, nobler, sublimer, and better 
Her office and honors, we see. 

Who, patiently, letter by letter. 

Here teaclies the child at the knee. 

**Takes care of the Children I”—where growing 
In August are vintage and corn, 

Who gazes and thinks of the sowing 
Of sweet little April with scorn ? 

Small things” may be jeered by the scoffer, 

Yet drops that in buttercups sleep, 

Make showers;—and what would he offer 
But sand, as a wall for the deep ? 

“ Takes care of the Children ?”—^nor wasted 
Is care on the weakest of these; 

The culturer the product has tasted, 

And found it the palate to please. 

There are sheaves pushing higher and faster, 
And Age has more branches and roots,— 


♦ “A young German philanthropist, In seeking to carry out 
afevorite plan of benovolenoe towards the rising race, applied 
to the American Sunday School tTnion for help, because it Is 
‘The Society that takes care of the Children,’ 
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But dearer are none to the Master 

Than Childhood, in blossoms and fruits I 

Our life is no “ dream”—we began it 
In tears, and on Time’s narrow brink, 

'Till farewells we wave to this planet, 

We must wake up and labor and think,— 
And effort concentrate, not scatter, 

On objects all wort% of us;— 

Where and how, we perceive is no matter, 

Only blessing fix deep for the curse. 

Yet, as choice in the vineyard’s permitted. 
Where labor is never in vain. 

And patience and prayer, unremitted, 

At last yield the harvest of grain-- 
In a world where the brambles oft sting us, 

’T is well to choose pleasantest bowers 
“ Taking care of the Children” will bring us 
The nearest to Heaven and Flowers 1 

JOHN K. MITOnELL, 

A PHYSICIAN of Philadelphia, and a contributor 
of professional literature to tli© American Medical 
and Phy^ical Journal, is also the author of a vo¬ 
lume, Indecision^ a Tale of the Far West^ and other 
Poems^ published by Carey and Hart in 1839. 

Dr. Mitchell was born at Shepardstown, Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1798. His family was from Scotland; 
and on the death of his father, he was sent to bo 
educated in Ayr and at Edinburgh. Beturning 
to America, he studied medicine with Dr. Chap¬ 
man at Philadelphia. In 1841, he was chosen 
rofessor of the Practice of Medicine in the Phila- 
elphia Jefferson Medical College. 

In addition to the writings alluded to, Dr. 
Mitchell publislied in 1821, a poem entitled SU 
Helena^ hy a YanJree, 

Indecision^ his longest production, is a didactic 
poem, “ intended,” says his friend, the late Joseph 
0. Meal, in a biographical notice in Graham’s Ma¬ 
gazine,* ‘‘ to convey a moral of the most useful 
character, by proving— 

That Indecision, marks its path with tears; 

That want of candor darkens future years; 

That perfect truth is virtue’s safest friend, 

And that to shun the wrong is better than to mend. 

And the poet Las carried out the idea in a story 
of romantic incident, somewhat unequal and 
hasty at times, in its construction, but, on the 
whole, marked with power, and calculated deeply 
to interest the reader.” 

The following spirited lyric was written in 
1820. 

THE BRILLIANT NOB’ WEST. 

Let Araby boast of her soft spicy gale, 

And Persia her breeze from the rose-scented vale; 
Let oi'ange-trees scatter in wildness their balm, 
Where sweet summer islands lie fragrant and calm; 
Give me the cold blast of my country again, 
Careering o’er snow-covered mountain and plain, 
And coming, though scentless, yet pure, to my breast, 
With vigor and health fromtlie cloudless Nor’ West. 

I languish where suns in the tropic sky glow, 

And gem-studded waters on golden sands flow, 
Where shrubs, blossom-laden, bright birds and sweet 
trees 

With odors and music encumber the breeze; 


♦ Angnst, 1845, where will be found an emuneiatlon of Dr. 
HltcholVs medio^ papers, and seyersl Lectures before the 
Franklin Inshtute. 
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I languish to catch but a breathing of thee. 

To hear thy wild winter-notes, brilliant and free, 

To feel thy cool touch on my heart-strings opprest> 
And gather a tone from the bracing N’or^West. 

Mists melt at thy coming, clouds flee from thy wrath, 
The marsh and its vapors are sealed on thy path, 

For spotless and pure as the snow-covered JSorth, 
Their cold icy cradle, thy tempests come foi*tli» 

The blue robe is borrowed from clearest of skies, 

Thy sandals were'made where the driven snow lies. 
And star’s, seldom seen in this low world, are blest 
To shine in thy coronet^—brilliant Nor’ TTest. 

For ever, for ever, be thine, purest -wind, 

The lakes and the streams of my country to bind; 
And oh I though afar I am fated to roam. 

Still kindle the hearths and the hearts of my home I 
While blows from the polar skies holy and pure 
Thy trumpet of freedom, the land shall endure, 

As snow m thy pathway, and stars on thy crest. 
Unsullied and beautiful—glorious Nor’ West 

THE NEW AND THE OVD BONO, 

A new song should he sweetly sung, 

It goes but to the ear; I 

A new song should be sweetly sung, i 

For it touches no one near: ! 

But an old song may be roughly sung j i 

The ear forgets its art, 

As comes upon the rudest tongue, j 

The tribute to the heart i 

A new song should be sweetly sung, i 

For memory gilds it not; 

It brings not back the strains that rung 
Through childhood’s sunny cot 
But an old song may be roughly sung. 

It tells of days of glee, 

When the boy to his mother clung, 

Or danced on his father’s knee. 

On tented fields ’tis welcome still; 

’Tis sweet in the stormy sea, 

In forest wild, on rocky hill, 

And away on the prairie lea:— 

But dearer far the old song, 

When friends we love are nigh, 

And well known voices, clear and strong, 

Unite in the chorus cry 

Of the old song, the old song, 

The song of the days of glee, 

When the boy to his mother clung, 

Or danced on his fathei^s kneel 
Oh, the old song—the old song I 
The song of the days of glee, 

The new song may be better sung, 

But the good old song for mel 

ItlCHAED PENN SMITH 

Was boiTi in Pliiladelphiji, and educated 
as a lawyer. Ilis father, William Moore Smith, 
who transmitted a taste for literature to his son, 
is spoken of as a poetical writer of reputa¬ 
tion. The first appeai’ance of Richard Penn 
Smith as an author was in the contribution of a 
series of Essays entitled “ The Plagiary” to the 
Union. He was for five years, from 1822, the 
proprietor and editor of the Aurora, in which ho 
succeeded Duane. Ho then returned to his pro¬ 
fession of the law, still pursuing his literary tastes. 
In 1831 he published a novel of tlie American 
Revolution, The FormTcm. He is also the author 
of two volumes of short stories, The AcCress of 
Fadua and other Tales, He was a frequent wri¬ 


ter of poetical pieces for the newspapers; but 
chiefly known as a ready writer of dramatic pieces 
for tihe stage. His tragedy of Cairn Marius^ 
written for Edwin FoiTest, was brought out by the 
latter on.the stage. He wrote numerous other 
successfol plays, some of the titles of which arc, 
Quite Con'ect The Eighth of January^ The 8en‘ 
tinels^ William Fenn,^ the Water Witch,, Is she a 
Brigand^ &c. Rees, in his Dramatic Authors, enu¬ 
merates these, and tells an anecdote illustrating 
his equanimity while turning ofl* these hasty i)ro- 
ductions for ready money. Leaving the theatre 
one night at the close of the performance of a 
piece of his composing, he met an old schoolfellow 
who, ignorant of his friend’s share in it, saluted 
him. “ Well, this is really the most insufferable 
trash that I have witnessed for some time.” 

True,” replied Smith, “ but as they give me a 
benefit to-morrow night as the author, I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you here again.” 

He died at his residence on the Schuylkill, 
August 12, 1854. He had ceased to write for 
some years before his death, having suffered from 
a dropsical affection.* 

MBS. LOUISA J HALL. 

Louisa Jane, the daughter of Dr. John Park, of 
Newbm-yport, was born in that place, February 7, 
1802. Her fatlier, in 1811, opened a school for 
young ladies in Boston, at which the daughter 
received a thorough education. She commenced 
writing at an early age, and a few of her poems 
appeared anonymously in the newspapers vLcn 
she was about twenty. 

In 1825, the first half of her dramatic poem 
of Miriam was read at a literary party in Bos¬ 
ton ; tho author, unknown as such to tlio compa¬ 
ny, was present, and so much oncourag<^(l by 
the commendations the work received, that she 
completed it soon after. It was not published 
until ISST. 

In 1831, she removed with her father to Wor¬ 
cester, where she was afflicted for four or five years 
with almost total blindness. Her deprivation was 
l^ai-tially relieved by her father’s kindness, who 
read to her for hours daily from his well stocked 
library, and assisted her in the pre])aration of 
two prose compositions, which she afterwards 
published, Joanna of Maples,, a tide, and life of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned friend of Dr. 
Johnson. 

In 1840, Miss Park was manied to tlio Rev. 
Edward B. HaU, a Unitarian clergyman of Pro¬ 
vidence, Rhode Island. 

The scene of Miriam is laid in Rome, in tho 
early ages of the Christian church. Tho characters 
of file i)iece are few, and tlie action confined en¬ 
tirely to the antagonism between the dominant 
idolatry and tlie yet persecuted Faith. 

Miriam, a young Christian maiden, is stini- 
moned by her father and brother to attend tho 
burial rites of one of their persecuted sect. ILt 
refusal excites their surprise, but they depart on 
their errand. Paulus, the son of Piso, “ a noble Ro¬ 
man, a persecutor of the Christiana,” enters. Un¬ 
able to change his faith, she has remained behind for 
a farewell interview. While they are together, her 
brother Euphas returns, reproaches her for what 

* Bces’s Pramatlo Aathors of AjcaericiU 
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he deems her immorality, and brings intelligence 
that the assembly had been surprised, and her 
father, with others, led to prison to be condemn¬ 
ed to death. Euphas summons other Christians, 
who surround Paulus; and departs to propose to 
Piso, who is devotedly attached to his only son, 
an exchange of prisoners. The next scene intro¬ 
duces the merciless Homan ruler. Euphas is in 
despair, when Miriam entei*s. Her resemblance 
to her deceased mother powerfully affects Piso, 
who, years ago, a soldier in Syria, had wooed the 
latter when a maiden, and now discovers the rival 
who became her husband within his power, 
Einding he can save his son’s life only by the re¬ 
lease of all the captives, he promises that they 
shall return at the appointed time, the break of 
the following day. To tliis, and its fii’St locality, 
the scene changes. The brother and sister return 
with the promise, and are soon foRowed by the 
mockery of its fulfilment. The Christian captives 
are introduced, bearing with them the aged Thra- 
seno, stretched dead upon a bier, having been 
strangled in prison by order of his old rival. Mi¬ 
riam sinks under this accumulated misery. She 
rallies a moment as her lover proclaims that hence¬ 
forth his part and lot are with those about him, 
and craves, as a sincere convert, the rite of bap¬ 
tism ; but while the funeral dirge rises around the 
body of her father, her gentle spirit passes from 
earth. 

'Wq quote the concluding scene of the drama:— 

Christians enter, and the group opening, displays the 
body of Thraseno on a bier, 

Faulus. {Springing forward.) Oh foul and bloody 
deed!—and wretched sou I 
That knows too well whose treachery hath done this I 
An aged Christian. Thus saith the man of blood, 
“ My word is kept. 

I send you him I promised. Have ye kept 
Your faith with me ? If so, there is naught more 
Between us three. Bury your dead,—and fly I” 
First Christian. A ruffian’s strangling hand hath 
grasped this throat 1 
And on the purple lip convulsion still 
Lingers with awful tale of violence. 

Oh, fearful was the strife from which arose 
Our bwther’s spirit to its peaceful homo 1 
Let grief, let wrath, let each unquiet thought 
Be stillj and round tho just man’s dust ascend 
The voice of pray’r. 

PauluSu Kot yeti oh! not quite yeti 

Hear me, ye pale and horror-stricken throng! 

Hear me, thou sobbing boy I My Miriam, turn— 
Turn back thy face from the dim world of death, 
And hear thy lovei^’s voice I—What seest thou 
In the blue neav’ns with fixed and eager gaze? 

Miriam.^ Angels are gathering in the eastern sky— 
The wind is playing ’mid their glittering plumes-- 
The sunbeams dance upon their golden harps— 
Welcome is on their fair and glorious brows I 
Hath not a holy spirit passed from earth, 

Whom ye come forth to meet, seraphic forms? 

Oh, fade not, fade not yet 1—or take me too, 

For earth grows dark beneath my dazzled eye I 
Paulus, Miriam! in mercy spread not yet thy 
wings I 

Spurn me not from the gate that opes for thee I 
Miriam. In which world do 1 stand I A voice 
there was 

Of prayer and woe. That must have rung on earth I 
Say on. 


Paulus. Christians I I must indeed say on 
Or my full heart will break I —No heathen is’t 
On whom ye gaze with low’ring, angry eyes. 

My father’s blood—his name, his faitli, his gods— 

I here abjure; and only ask your prayers, 

The purifying water on my brow. 

And words of hope to soothe my penitence— 

Ere I atone my father’s crimes with blood. 

[^Silence. 

And will none speak ? Am I indeed cast off— 
Rejected utterly ? Will no one teach 
The sinner how to frame the Christian’s prayer, 
Help me to know the Christian’s God aright, 

Wash from my brow the deep-red stains of guilt ? 
Must I then die in ignorance and sin ? 

Miriam. O earth I be not so busy with my soulJ 
Paulus I what wouldest thou ? 

Paulus. The rite that binds 

New converts to your peaceful faith. 

Miriam.. Good brethren. 

Hear ye his prayer I Search ye the penitent, 

Bear him forth with you in your pilgrimage, 

And when his soul in earnest hath drunk in 

The spirit of Christ's law, seal him for Heaven- 

And now—would that my chains were broke I Hak- 
freed 

My spirit struggles *neath the dust that lies 
So heavy on her wings 1—^Paulus, we part. 

But oh, how different is the parting hour 
From that which crushed my hopeless spirit erst I 
Joy—joy and triumph now—- 
Paulus, Oh, name not joy. 

Miriam, Why not ? If but one ray of light j&oni 
Heaven 

Hath reached tlijr soul, I may indeed rejoice I 
EVn thus, in coming days, from martyrs’ blood 
ShaU earnest saints arise to do God’s work. 

And thus with slow, sure, silent step shall Truth 
Tread the dark earth, and scatter Dght abroad, 

Till Peace and Righteousness awake, and lead 
Triumphant, in the bright and joyous blaze, 

Their happy myriads up to yonder skies 1 

Euphas. Sister 1 with such a calm and sunny 
brow 

Stand’st thou beside our murdered father’s bier ? 
Miriam. Euphas, thy hand I—xlye, clasp thy bro¬ 
ther’s hand ' 

Ye fair and young apostles I go ye forth—* 

Go side by side beneath the sun and storm, 

A dying sister’s blessing on your toils I 
Wlien ye have poured the oil of Christian peace 
On passions rude and wild—when ye have wo.i 
Dark, sullen souls from wrath and sin to God— 
Whene’er ye kneel to bear upon your prayei-s 
Repentant sinners up to yonder heaven, 

Be it in palace—dungeon—open air— 

’Mid friends—’mid raging foes—in joy—in griet— 
Deem not ye pray alone,—'man never doth 1 
A sister spirit, ling’ring near, shall fill 
The silent air around you with her prayers, 

Waiting till ye too lay yc>ur fetters down, 

And come to your reward 1—Go fearless forth 
For glorious truth ware with you, and shall reign. 

[Seeing the bier. 

My father I sleepest thou ?—Aye, a sound sleep. 
Dreams have been there—oh, horrid dreams I—but 
now, 

The silver board heaves not upon thy breast, 

The hand I press is deaffiy, deadly cold, 

And thou wnt dream, wilt never suffer, more^ 

Why gaze I on iMs clay I It was not this—• 

Not tma I reverenced and loved!—' 

My friends, 

Raise ye the dirge; and though I hide my face 
In my dead father’s robe, think not I weep. 
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I 'wo’uld not Kave the sight of those I love 
Too veil,—ev’n at this solemn hour, too veil,— 
Disturb my soul’s communion vith the blest I 
My brother,—sob not so 1 

nmoSi 

Shed not the wild and hopeless tear 
Upon our parted brother’s bier; 

"With heart subdued and steadfast eye, 

Oh, raise each thought to yonder sky! 

Aching brov and throbbing breast 
the silent grave shall rest; 

But the clinging dust in vain 
“Weaves around the soul its chain- 

Spirit, quit this land of tears, 

Hear the song of rolling .-iiheres; 

Shall our vild and selfish prayers 
Call thee back to mortal cares ? 

Sainted spirit! fare thee veil! 

More than mortal tongue can tell 
Is the jpy that even nov 
Crovns our blessed martyr’s brov t 

^uphas. Paulus, arise I 

We must avay- Thy father’s vrath- 

Paulus. Oh, peace 1 

My Miriam,—speak to us!—she doth not stir 1 
Mupkas. Methought I sav her ringlets move I 
First Christian. Alas I 

"Tvas but the breeze tliat lifted those dark locks! 
They never vill vave more. 

Euphas. It cannot be I 

Let me hut look upon her face I—Oh, God I 
Death aits in that glazed eye I 
First Christian. Aye, vhile ve sung 

Her father’s dirge—across the young and fair 
I sav death’s shudder pass. Nay, turn not pale. 
Borne on the solemn strain, her spirit soared 

Most peacefully on high.- 

Chastened ye are 

And be Mid by sorrov to your holy task. 

Aiise,—^and in your youthful memories 
Treasure tlic end of innocence.—Avay, 

Beneath far other skies, veep—if ye can— 

The gain of those ye loved. 

Euphas, Lift this fair dust.— 

My brother! speechless, tearless grief for her 
“Who listeneth for thy pray’ra ? 

Paulus. My mind is dark. 

The faith vhich she bequeathed must lighten it. 
Come forth, and I vill learn.—Oh, Miriam! 

Can thy bright faith e’er comfort grief like mine? 

MABIA J. MeINTOSn. 

Miss MoIntosh, the author of a series of fictions, 
characterized by their truthfulness and happy 
style, is the descendant of a Scottish family, 
vhich came among the first settlers to Georgia. 
Her ancestors in Scotland were distinguished by 
the handling of the sword rather than the pen, 
though an^ uncle of her gi*andfathcr, Brigadier- 
General William McIntosh, who led the Highland 
troofis in the rising of 1715, during o fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Castle of Edinburgh, where 
he died, wrote a treatise on “ Inclosing, Fallow¬ 
ing, and Planting in Scotland.” With fortunes 
gi’eatly diminished by the adherence of his family 
to the Stuarts, her ^eat-grandfather, Oapt. John 
More McIntosh, with one hundred adhei'ents, 
sailed from Inverness, in 1735, for the colony of 
Georgia, and landing on the banks of the Alata- 
maha, named the place at which they settled Kow 


Inverness, now Darien, in the county which still 
retains the name of McIntosh. This John More 
McIntosh was the same who originated and was the 
first signer of the prote'-t made by the colonists to 
the Board of Trustees in England, against the in¬ 
troduction of African slaves into Georgia. Of his 
sons and grandsons, seven bore connfiissions in 
the American Army of the Revolution. Of 
these, Major Lachlan McIntosh was the father 
of our author. He combined the dissimilar pro¬ 
fessions oi the law and of arms. His standing as 
a lawyer was high in his native state, and after 
the war of the Revolution, political honors were 
often thrust upon him, and his pen was often 
employed in defence of the inen=ures of his party. 
He was admired for his social qualities, and his 
warm heart and conversational talents are still 
remembered. He was married to an accom¬ 
plished lady, wno united gi’eat energy of character 
to purely feminine traits. Major McIntosh re¬ 
sided after the Revolution in the village of Sun- 
bnry, forty miles south of Savannah, on tho sea- 
coast of Georgia, where our author was born. In a 
reminiscence of this spot she thus records her 
impressions of its scenery. “ Sunbury was beau¬ 
tifully situated about five miles from tho ocean, 
on a bold frith or arm of the sea, stretching up 
between St. Catherine’s Island on the one side 
and the main land on the other, forming, appa¬ 
rently, the horns of a ere «ccnt, at tho base of 
which the town stood. It was a beautiful spot, 
carpeted with the short-leaved Bermuda gi*ass, 
and shaded with oak, cedar, locust, and a 
ing tree, the Pride of India. It was then the 
summer resort of all the neighboring gentry, who 
wont thither for the sea air. Within the last 
twenty years it has lost its chai*acter for health, 
and is now a desolate rain; yet tho hearts of 
those who grew up in its shades still cling to the 
memory of its loveliness; a recollection which. 



exists as a bond of union between them, which 
no distance can wholly sever. Its sod, still green 
and beautiful as ever, is occasionally visited by a 
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solitary pilgrim, who goes thither with something 
of the tender reverence with which he would 
visit the grave of a beloved friend.” 

In Sonbary, at an academy, which di'^pensed 
its favors to pupils of both sexes, Miss McIntosh 
received all of her education for which she was 
indebted to schools and there the first twenty 
years of her life were spent. After that time her 
home having been broken up by the death of her 
mother, she passed much of her time with a 
married sister, who resided in JSTew York, and 
afterwards with her brother, Oapt. James M. 
McIntosh of the U. S. navy, who.e fiinnly had 
also removed to that city. In 1835, Miss 
McIntosh was induced to sell her property in 
Georgia, and invest the proceeds in ISTew York. 
The investment proving injudicious, she was 
dependent on her friends or her ])on. She 
characteristically chose the independence and 
intellectual development of the latter. Her first 
thought was to translate from the Prench. A 
friend advised her to attempt a juvenile series of 
publications, which should take the place in moral 
Bcieiioe which the popular “ Peter Parley” books 
had taken in matters of fiiot, and suggested 
“ Aunt Kitty” as a iiom deplume. The story of 
~BHnd Alice was accordingly written in 1838, but 
did not find a publisher till 1841, Its success led 
to a second, Jesaie Gvahame^ which was foUowod 
in quick succession by Florence Arnot% Grace 
and Gla}% and Ellen Leslie. Each of these 
little works was designed for the incidoalion and 


• A few notes before us, from the pen of iss McIntosh, 
contain a iommir to the memory of tins ho^ master of 
Sunbury. “ He was an It'ish G< 2 )iiLmhan —an opitbet which 
he marked as quite distinct from that of a Gentleman, from 
Ireland, He was a graduate of the University of Antrim ,— 
Presbyterian divine, yet not in early life after a veiy strict 
model. He would indeed, then, have answered Addison's de¬ 
mands well, being quite willing to avail himself of the elo¬ 
quence of the classics of the pulpit, while he could lake a 
hand readily, either in backgammon—^ir llogei do Covoiley'e 
special requisition—or in whist. In lu'^ lattol yeais, howevei, 
for he has passed away from earth, he became nu eirriiest ami 
sincere Christian minister, and might Ixive said to many of his 
order, ‘ 1 was in labors more abundant.’ As a teacher he was- 
unsurpassed. Taught in the niceties of hh own language and 
of the dead languages, as few American scholars of that day 
were, he seemed especially gifted foi tluj communication of 
knowledge toothers. On his flr.it an ival in this country he 
had resided in Alexandiia, and had taught in the fami'y of 
General WaiUiiigton, as ho was proud of rcmeniboiing; Whc*n 
ho came to Georgia lie marrn'd ,—there ho continued tu live, 
and thoie ho died at a very advanced age, neaily, if not quite, 
a hundred. Even to the last year of liLs life ho would have de¬ 
tected an imperfect concord or false prosody. When he w.asa 
teacher, the barbarous age of the rod and tlio fei ulo still con¬ 
tinued, and the boys of hi.s school sometimes complained that 
they wore made to expiate by their application, not their own 
faults only, but also those of their fair companions, who were 
of conise exempted from such punishments. To those who 
showed any interest in study, ho was kind and Indulgent. To 
myself ho scarcely offered any constraint, permitting me often 
to choose my fitudios and prescribe iny own lesions. Tlic 
natural dislike of a vivacious gfrl to plod over imd ever in one 
beaten track, while boys, who were not always brighter than 
herself, w'erc leaving her to penetrate into the liigher myste¬ 
ries of science, h(‘ stimulated rather than repressed, producing 
thus an emulation, wliioh gave a healthy Impulse to both parties. 
I remember often to have heard Hr. McWhii^for this was 
the name of the master—sny, that this rivalry Imd done more 
for his school than a dozen lods, and I am quite sure that with 
it there mingled no bitterness, for some of those lads have 
been among the best friends of my life. The peculiar training 
of such a school must of course have exercised no small influ¬ 
ence on the mental characteristics. It perhaps enabled me to 
exercise more readily the self-reliance necessary when thrown 
on my own resources,—yet It never inclined me for a moment 
to the vagaries of those who stand forth as the champions of 
women’s rights. Tie who host understood the nature Ho had 
formed, assigned to woman a position of subjection and de¬ 
pendence, and I consider tb(^ noblest right to be, the right 
intelligently to obey His laws. In that obedience is found, 
doubtl^ the highest honor of man or woman.” 
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ilhr-tratioii of some moral sentiment. In Blind 
Alice it ■was the happiness springing from tlie 
exercise of benevolence; in Jessie Grahame, tlie 
love of truth; in Eloreiice Arnott, the distinction 
between true generosity and its counterfeit; in 
Grace and Clara, the value of the homely quality 
of justice; and in Ellen Le&lie, the influence of 
temper on domestic happiue.s3. In 1844, Con- 
guest and Self-Conquest^ and Woman an Enigma^ 
were iDublished by the Harpers. In 1845, the 
same puhlisliers brought out Fraise and FHu-s 
ciple.^ and a cliild’s tale called The Cousins. Her 
next work, To Seem and to was published in 
1846 by the Aiipletons, who, in 1847, republished 
Aunt Kitty’s Tales, collected from the previous 
editions into a single volume. In 1848, the same 
house publislied Gharms and Counter Charms^ 
and the next year, Donaldson Mmoi\ a collec¬ 
tion of articles written at various times for 
magazine.s, and strung together by a slight 
thread. In 1850, was brought out Woman in 
America.^ the only purely didactic work tho 
aiitlior has published. In 1853, appeared The 
Lofty and the LowJy^ a picture of the life of the 
slave and the master, in the southern portion of 
the United States. 

In England, Miss McIntosh’s books have enjoyed 
a good reputation, with a large popular sale. They 
were first introduced by the eminent tragedian, 
Mr.Macready, who, having obtained Aunt Kitty’s 
Tales in this country to take home to his cliild- 
ren, read thorn liiinseK on the voyage, as he 
afterwards -wrote to a friend in this city, Avith 
such pleasure, that soon alter his arrival in Lon¬ 
don he placed them in the hands of a publislier, 
who reproduced them there. The author’s other 
books have been: published iii England as they 
made their appearance in America, and in the 
competition for uncopyrighted foreign literature, 
by more than one Loudon publisher; though with 
tho liberty of occasionally changing the name. 

Tins BROTHEnS ; OR, IN THE FASHION AND ABOVE TUB 
FAblllON * 

“Some men are born to greatness—^some achieve 
greatness—and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” Henry Manning belonged to the second of 
those three great classes. The son of a mercantile 
adventurer, who won and lost a fortune by specula¬ 
tion, he found himself at sixteen years of age called 
on to choose between the life of a Western farmer, 
with its vigorous action, stirring incident, and rough 
usage—and the life of a clerk in one of the most 
noted estahlishments in Broadway, tlio great source 
and centre of fashion in Now York. Mr. Morgan, 
the brother of Mrs. Manning, who had been recalled 
from the distant West by the death of her liusband, 
and the eiubaiTUSsmeiits into whicdi that event had 
plunged her, had obtained the ofior of tho latter si¬ 
tuation for one of his two nephews, and would take 
the other with him to his prairic-horne. 

“I do not ask you to go with me, Matilda,” he 
said to his sister, “ because our life is yet too wild 
and rough to suit a delicate woman, reared, as you 
have been, in the midst of luxurious refinements. 
The difficulties and privations of life in the West 
fall most heavily upon woman, while she has little 
of that sustaining power which man’s more adven¬ 
turous spmt fincS m overcoming difficulty and cop¬ 
ing with danger. But let me have one of your 


* From the Evenings at Donaldson Manor. 
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Loys, and by the time lie has arrived at manhood, 
be “will be able, I doubt not, to offer you in his 
home all the comforts, if not all the elegances of 
your present abode.” 

Mrs. Manning consented; and now the question 
was, which of her sons should remain with her, and 
wliich should accompany Mr. Morgan. To Henry 
Manning, older by two years than his brother 
George, the choice of situations was submitted. 
He V ent with his uncle to the Broadway establish¬ 
ment, heard the duties which would be demanded 
from him, the salary which would be given, saw the 
race with which ihe behind the counter 

isplayed tludr silks, and satins, and velvets, to the 
fUgantes before the counter, and the decision with 
which they promulgated the decrees of fashion; and 
with that just sense of his own powei-s which is the 
accompaniment of time genius, he decided at once 
that thei-e lay his vocation. George, who had not 
been without difficulty kept quiet while his brother 
was forming his decision, as soon as it was an¬ 
nounced, sprang forward with a whoop that would 
have suited a Western forest belter than a New 
York drawing-room, threw the Horace he was read¬ 
ing across the table, clasped first his mother and 
then his uncle in his arms, and exclaimed, “ I am the 
boy for the Wost. I will help you to fell forests 
and build cities there, uncle. Why should not we 
build cities as w^ell as Romulus and Remus ?” 

I will supply your cities with all their silks, and 
satins, and velvets, and laces, and charge them no¬ 
thing, George,” said Henry Manning ^uth that air 
of superiority with which the worldly-wise often 
look on the RJiUies of the enthusiast 

“You make my head ache, my son,” complained 
Mrs. MuQ-Tiing, shrinking from his boisterous gratu- 
lation;—but Mr. Morgan returned his hearty em¬ 
brace, and as he gazed into his bold, bright face, 
with an eye as blight as his own, replied to his 
hurai of enthusiasm, “ You are the very boy for the 
West, George. It is out of such brave stuff that 
pioneers and city-builders are always made.” 

Henry Alanning soon bowed Imnself into the favor 
of the ladies who fomed the principal customers of 
his employer. By his careful and really correct 
habits, and his elegant taste in the selecliou and lu- 
rangement of goods, he became also a favorite with 
his employ Cl’S Ihemselvos. They needed an agent 
for the Bclection of goods abroad, and they sent him. 
He purchased clotlis for them in England and silks 
m France, and came home with the reputation of a 
tiavelled man. Having persuaded his mother to 
advance a capital for him by selling out the bank 
stock in which Mr, Morgan, had funded her little 
fortune, at twenty-four yf'nrs of ago he commenced 
business for himself as a French importer. Leaving 
a partner to attend to the sales at home, he went 
abroad for the selection of goods, and the further 
enhancement of his social reputation. He returiiod 
in two years with a fashionable figure, a most 
recherche style of dress, moustaclnos of the most 
approved cut, and whiskers of faidtlcss curl—a 
finished gentleman in his own conceit. With such 
attractions, the prestige which he derived from his 
reported travels and long residence abroad, and the 
savoir faire of ouc who had made the conventional 
arrangements of society his study, he quickly rose 
to the summit of his wishes, to the point which it 
had been his life’s ambition to attain. He became 
the umpire of taslo, and his word was received as 
the fiat of fashion. He continued to reside with his 
mother, and paid great attention to her style of 
dress, and the arrangements of her house, for it was 
important that bis mother f-bould appear properly. 
Poor Mrs. Manningl she sometimes thought tliat 


proud title dearly purchased by listening to his 
daily criticisms on appearance, language, manners, 
which had been esteemed stylish enough m their 

George Manning had visited his mother only once 
since he left her with all the bright imaginings and 
boundless confidence of fourteen, and then Henry 
was in Europe. It was during the first winter after 
his return, and when the brothers had been sepa¬ 
rated for nearly twelve years, that Mrs. Manning 
informed him she had received a letter from George, 
announcing bis intention to be in New York in De¬ 
cember, and to remain with them through most, if 
not all the winter. Henry Manning was evidently 
annoyed at the announcement. 

“ I wish,” he said, “ that George had chosen to 
make his visit in the summer, when most of the peo¬ 
ple to whom I should hesitate to introduce him 
would have been absent. I should be sorry to hurt 
his feelings, but really, to introduce a Western 

farmer into polished society-” Henry Maimitig 

shuddered and was silent. “ And then to choose 
this winter of all winters for his visit, and to come 
in December, just at the very time that I heard yes¬ 
terday Miss Harcourt was coming from Wnslmigton 
to spend a few weeks with her friend, Mra Duf- 
fieldl” 

“ And what has bii^s Harcourt’s visit to Mrs. 
Dufneid to do with George’s visit to us ?” asked Mrs. 
Manning. 

“ A groat deal—at least it has a great deal to do 
with my i egret that he should come just now. I 
told you how I became acquainted with Emma liar- 
court in Euro]‘C, and what a splendid creature she 
is. Even in Paris she bore the palm for wit and 
beanty—and fashion too—that is in English and 
American society. But I did not tell you that she 
received me with such distingnishod favor, and 
evinced so much prelty eoneoiousness at my atten¬ 
tions, that had nob her father, having been chosen 
one of the electors of President and Yiee-President., 
hurried from Paris in order to bo in this country in 
tune for his vote, I should probably have been in¬ 
duced to maiTy her. Her father is in Congress this 
ear, and you see, she no sooner learns that I am 
ere, than she comes to spend pari of the winter 
with a friend in New York.” 

Henry arose at this, walked to a glass, surveyed 
his elegant figure, and contanuing to cast occasional 
glances at it as he walked backwards and forwards 
through the room, resumed the conversation, or ra¬ 
ther his own coininuiiication. 

“All this is veiy encouraging, doubtless; but 
Emma Harcourt is so perfectly elegant, so tiiorougiily 
refined, that I dread the effect upon her of any 
outre association—by the by, mother, if I obtain her 
permission to introiluce you to her, you will not 
wear that brown hat in ^ isiting her—a brown hat 
is my aversion—it is positively vulgar. But to re¬ 
turn to George—how can 1 introduce him, witli his 
rough, boisterous, Y’^cstern maimer, to this courtly 
lady?—the very thought chills me’^—and Homy 
Manning shivered—“ and yet how can I avoid it, if 
we should bo engaged 9” 

With December came the boauliful Emma liar- 
court, and Mrs. Dntfield’s house was thronged with 
her admirers. Her’s was the form and movcmeiili 
of the Huntreps Queen rather than of one trained 
in the halls of fashion. There was a joyous free¬ 
dom in her air, her step, her glance, which, had she 
been less beautiful, less talented, loss fortunate in 
social position or in wealth, would have placed her 
under the ban of fa-shion; but, as it was, she com¬ 
manded fashion, and even Heiiiy Manning, the very 
slave of conventionalism, had no criticism for her* 
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Ho Kad been among the first to call on her, and the 
blush that flitted across her cheek, the smile that 
played upon her lips, as he was announced, might 
well have flattered one even of less vanity. 

The very next day, before Henry had had time to 
improve these symptoms of her favor, on returning 
home, at fi^e o’clock to his dinner, he found a 
stranger in the parlor with his mother. The gentle¬ 
man arose on his entrance, and he had scarcely time 
to glance at the tall, manly form, the lofty air, the 
commanding brow, ere he found himself clasped in 
his arms, with the exclamation, “ Dear Henry! how 
rejoiced I am to see you again.” 

In George Manning the physical and intellectual 
man had been developed m rare harmony. He was 
taller and larger every way than his brother Henry, 
and the self-reliance which the latter had labori¬ 
ously attained from the mastery of all conventional 
rules, was his by virtue of a courageous soul, which 
held itself above all rules but those prescribed by 
its own high sense of the right. There was a sin¬ 
gular contrast, rendered yet more striking by some 
points of resemblance, between the pupil of society 
and the child of the forest—between the Parisian 
elegance of Henry, and tlie proud, free grace of 
George. His were the step and bearing wiiich we 
have seen in an Indian chief; but thought had left 
its impress on his brow, and there was in his coun¬ 
tenance that indescribable air of refinement which 
marks a polished mind. In a very few minutes 
Henry became reconciled to his brother’s arrival, 
and satisfied with him iu all respects but one—^his 
dress. This was of the finest cloth, but made into 
large, loose trowsers, and a species of hunting-shirt, 
trimmed with fur, belted aroun<l the waist, and de¬ 
scending to the knee, instead of the tight pantaloons 
and closely fitting body coat prescribed by fashion. 
The little party lingered long ovei the table—^it was 
seven o’clock before they arose from it. 

“ Dear mother,” said George Manning, “ I am 
sorry to leave you this evening, but I will make you 
rich amends to-morrow by introducing to you 'the 
finend I am going to visit, if you will permit me. 
Henry, it is so long since I was in New York that I 
need some direction in fiiidiiig my way—must I turn 
lip or down Broadway for Number —in goingfroin 
tills street ?” 

“Number —exclaimt*d Henry in aurpiise; 

“ you must bo mistakcii—tliat is Mrs. DutHehVs.” 

“ Then I am (juite right; for it is at Mrs. Dnf- 
fiold’s that 1 expect to meet my friend this evening.” 

With some curiosity to know whab fuend of 
George could have so completely the enfree of the 
fashionable Mrs. Duffield’s house as to make an ap¬ 
pointment there, Henry proposed to go with him 
and show him the way. There was a momentary 
hesitation in George’s manner before he replied; 

“ Yery well, I shall be obliged to you.” 

“But—excuse mo, George—^yoii are not surely 
goin^ in that dress—this is one of Mrs. DuTield’s re¬ 
ception evenings, and, early as it is, you will find 
company there.” 

George laughed as he replied; “ They must lake 
me as I am, Henry. We do not receive our fashions 
from Paris at the West.” 

Henry almost repented his, offer to accompany his 
brother, but it was too late to withdraw; for 
George, imconseious of this feeling, had taken his 
cloak and cap, and was awaiting his escoi’t. As 
they approached Mrs. Duffield’s house, Geoi-ge, who 
had hitherto led the conversation, beearne silent, or 
answered his brother only in monosyllables, and 
then not always to the purpose. As they entered 
the hall, the hats and cloaks displayed there showed 
that, as Henry supposed, they were not the earliest 


j visitors. George paused for a moment, and said, 
I “You must go in witnout me, Henry. Show me to 
a room where there is no company,” he eo'itinned, 
I turning to a servant—“ and take this card in to Mrs. 
I Duffield—^be sure to give it to Mrs. Dutiiold her- 
: self.” 

The servant bowed low to the commanding 
I stranger; and Henry, almost mechanically, obeyed 
his direction, iimtteriug to himself, “ Free and easy, 
upon my honor.” He had scarcely entered the usual 
reception-room, and made his bow to Mrs. Duffield, 
when the servant presented his brother’s card. He 
watched her closely, and saw a smile playing over 
her lips as her eyes rested on it. She glanced 
anxiously at Miss Harcourt, and crossing the room 
to a group in which she stood, she drew her aside. 
After a few wliispercvl words, Mrs. Duffield placed 
the card in Miss Ilarcourt’s hand. A sudden flash 
of joy irradiated every feature of her beautiful 
fiicc, and Henry Manning saw that, but for Mrs. 
Dufficld’s restraining hand, she would have rushed 
from the room Recalled thus to a recollection of 
others, she looked nround her, and her eyes met his. 
In an instant her face was covere<l with blushes, and 
she drew back with embarrassed consciousness—al- 
j most immediately, however, she raised her head 
with a proud, briglit expression, and though she did 
not look at Henry Manning, he felt that she was 
conscious of his observatiuji, as she passed with a 
composed yet joyous step iiMin the room. 

Heury Manning was awaking from a dream. It 
was not a very pleasant awakening; but as his vanity 
rather than his heart was touched, he was able to 
conceal his chagrin, and appear as interesting and 
agreeable as usual. He now expected, with some 
iiiipatienco, the denouemni of the comeily. An. 
hour passed away, and Mrs. Dufi&eld’s eye began to 
eoiisuit the marble clock on her mantel-piece. The 
chime for aiiotlior half hour rang out; and she left 
the room and returned in a few minutes, leanhii, on 
the arm of George Maiuung. 

“ Who is that?—Wh'it noble-looking man is 
that?” were questions Henry Manning heard from 
many—from a very few Oidy the exclamation, “ How 
oddly he is dresse*! I” Before the evening was over 
Henry began to feel that he woa eclipsed on hi.-, own 
theatre—that George, if not in th\iJ’aditon, was yet 
more the fafihion than he. 

Following the proud happy glauco of his brother’s 
eye, a quarter of an hour lator, Henry saw Miss 
Harcourt cntoi'ing the room in an opposite direction 
from that in wludi he had hitely come. If this 
were a rune on her part to veil the connexion be¬ 
tween their movements, it was a fruitless caution. 
None who had seen her before could fail now to ob¬ 
serve the sofeened character of her beauty, and 
those who saw 

A thonsaTid blu-^hlng apparitions start 

Into her face— 

whenever his eyes rested on her, could scarcely 
doubt his influeneo over her. 

The next morning George Manning brought Miss 
Harcourt to visit his mother; and Mrs. Manui ig rose 
greatly in her son Henry’s estimation when he saw 
the iifibctioiiate deference evinced towards her by 
the proud beauty. 

“ How strange my manner must have seemed to 
you sometimes!” said Miss Harcourt to Henry ono 
day, “ I was engaged to Gcoige long before 1 met 
you in Europe; and though I never had courage to 
mention him to you, I wondered a little that you 
never spoke of him. I never doubted for a moment 
that you were acquainted with our eugagemeat.” 

“ 3l do not even yet understand where and how 
you and George met.” 
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“We met at home—my father was governor of 
the teiTitory—State now— in which your uncle 
lives; our homes were very near each other’s, and 
so we met almost daily while I was still a child. 
We have had all sorts of adventures togetlier; for 
George was a great favorite with my father, and I 
was ])ermitted to go with him anywhere. He has 
saved my life twice—once at the imminent peril of 
his own, when with the wilfulness of a spoiled 
child I would ride a horse which he told me I could 
not manage. Oh! you know not half his noble¬ 
ness,” and tears moistened the bright eyes of the 
happy girl. 

Henry Manning was touched through all his con¬ 
ventionalism, yet the moment after he said, “ George 
IS a fine fellow, certainly; but I wish you could 
persuade him to dress a little more like other 
people.” 

“ I would not if I could,” exclaimed Emma Har- 
court, while the blood rushed to her temples; “ fa¬ 
shions and all such conventional regulations are 
made for those who have no innate perception of 
the light, the noble, the beautiful—not for such as 
he—he is above fashion.” 

What Emma would not ask, she yet did not fail 
to recognise as another proof of correct judgment, 
when George Manning laid aside his Western cos¬ 
tume and assumed one less remarkable. 

Henry Maiming had received a new idea—^that 
there are those who are above the fashion. Allied 
to this was another thought, which in time found 
entrance to his mind, that it would be at least as 
profitable to devote our energies to the acquisition 
'of true nobility of soul, pure and high thought and 
'refined taste, as to the study of those eouvontional- 
isms which are but their outer garment, and can at 
•best only conceal, for a short time, their absence. 

LYDIA MAKIA CHILD. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Child was Frauds. 
She was born in Massachusetts, but passed a por¬ 
tion of her earlier career in Maine, where her fa¬ 
ther removed shortly after her birth. 

In the year 1824: she published her first work, 
Eobomoh^ a tale founded upon the early history 
of Kew England. The story told by Dr. Gris¬ 
wold in relation to this oominenoement of a long 
literary career is a curious one. While on a viMt 
to her brotlier, the Rev. Oonvers Francis, minis¬ 
ter in Watertown, Massachusetts, she accidentally 
met with the recent number of the North Ame¬ 
rican Review and read an article on Yamoyden by 
Dr. Pahrey, in which the field oflered by early 
New England history for.the purposes of the no¬ 
velist is dwelt upon. She took pen in hand and 
wrote off the first chapter of Hobomok. Her 
brother’s commendation encouraged her to pro¬ 
ceed, and in six weeks the story was completed. 
In the following year she published The Eebeh^ a 
tale of the Revolution. Like Hobomok it intro¬ 
duces the most prominent historical personjxges of 
its scene and time to the reader, and with such 
effect that a speech put in the mouth of James 
Otis is often quoted as having been actually pro¬ 
nounced by the statesman. 




lu 182C she married Mr. David L. Child, and 
in 1827 commenced The Jmenile Miscellany^ a 


monthly magazine. She next issued The Fru¬ 
gal Hous&uoife^ a work on domestic economy and 
culinary matters, designed for families of limited 
means. In 1831 she published The Moth&r's 
Book^ a volume of good counsel on the training of 
children, and in 1832 The GirVs Boo\ a work of 
somewliat similar nature. Her Lvees of Madame 
de Stael^ Madame Roland^ Lady Russell^ and Ma¬ 
dame Gfayon^ were published about the same time 
in two volumes of the Ladies* Family Library, a 
series of books edited by her, for which she also 
prepared the Biographies of Good TFwes, m one 
volume, and the History of the Condition of 
Women in all Age% in two volumes. 

In 1833 she published The Coronal^ a collection 
of miscellanies in prose and verse, which she had 
previously contributed to various annuals, and in 
the same year An Appeal for that Glass of Ante- 
rioans called Afneans^ a vigorous work which 
created a great sensation. Dr. Channing is said 
to have walked from Boston to Roxbuvy to see 
and thank the author, personally a stranger to 
him. 

In 1835, Philothea^ a classical romance of the 
days of Poriclos and Aspasia, api)caro(l. It is the 
most elaborate and successful of the anthor’s pro¬ 
ductions, and is in close and artistic keeping with 
the classic age it portrays. Most of IheHtatosiiicii 
and philosophers of the time are introduced in its 
pages with a generally close adherence tohibtoiy, 
though in the character of Plato she Inis (lo])artod 
in a measure from tliis rule by dwelling on tlio 
mystical doctrines of the philosopiier to the ex¬ 
clusion of his practical traits of character. The 
female characters, Philotliea, Eudora, and the ce¬ 
lebrated A.spasia, are portrayed with groat l^cauty 
and delicacy. 

In 1841 Mrs. Child and her husband, removing 
to New York, became the editors of tlio National 
Anti-Slavery Standard. In the sumo year she 
commenced a series of letters for the Bost,ou Cou¬ 
rier, which were afterwards republished in two 
volumes with the title of Letters from Sew Yoi% 
a pleasant series of descriptions of the evory-day 
life of the metropolis, abounding to the observant 
and appreciative eye in picturesque incident and 
suggestion for far-reaching tliougbt. M’Donald 
Clarke forms the snlqect of one of those letters. 
Otlieis ai’e occupied by the huiuanitarian institu¬ 
tions of the city, others by flowers and markets. 
The peripatetic trades come in for their share of 
notice, nor are the pathetic narratives of want, 
temptation, and misery, the annals of the collar 
and gan’et, omitted. Occasional exc!irr.ions to 
the picturesque and historic villages oi* the Hud¬ 
son, Staten LLand, and other near at hand rural 
retreats, give an additional charm to those de¬ 
lightful volumes. 

In 1840 Mrs. Child published a collection of her 
magazine stories under the title of Fact and Fic¬ 
tion, She has now in press a work in throe vo¬ 
lumes, one of the most elaborate wiiioh she luuj 
undertaken, entitled The Progress of Religious 
Ideasy embracing a view of every form of belief 
“from the most ancient Hindoo records to the 
complete establishment of the Catholic Church.” 

OLB Btrir—FSOM LHTOeBRS VOIUC. 

Welcome to thee. Ole Bui! 

A woloome, warm and free! 
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For heart and memory are fall 
Of tliy rich miubtrelsy. 

’Tis music for the tuneful rills 
To flow to from the verdant hills j 
Music such as flrst on earth 
Gave to the Aurora birth. 

Music for the leaves to dance to; 

Music such as sunbeams glance to; 

Treble to the ocean’s roar, 

On some old resounding shore. 

Silvery showers from the fountains; 

Mists unrolling from the mountains; 

Lightning flashing through a cloud, 

When the winds are piping loud. 

Music full of warbling graces, 

Like to birds in forest places. 

Gushing, trilling, whirring round, 

Mid the pine trees’ murm’riug sound. 

The martin scolding at the wren, 

Which sharply answers back again. 

Till across the angry song 
Strains of laughter run along. 

hTow leaps the bow, with airy bound, 

Like dancer springing from the ground, 

And now like autumn wind comes sighing. 
Over leaves and blossoms dying. 

The lark now singeth from afar, 

Her carol to the morning star, 

A clear soprano rising high, 

Ascending to the inmost sky. 

And now the scattered tones are flying, 

Like sparks in midnight darkness dying, 

Gems from rockets in tb.e sky, 

Falling—^falHng—^gracefully. 

How wreathed and twined—^but still evolving 
Harmonious oneness is revolving; 

Departing with the faintest sigh, 
like ghost of some sweet melody. 

As on a harp with golden strings, 

All nature breathes through thee, ^ 

And with her thousand voices sings 
Tlie infinite and free. 

Of beauty she is lavish ever; \ 

Her urn ia always full; 

But to our earth she givetli never 
Another Ole Bui. 

OLD AaS^FBOM UBTTBES PROM NEW YORK 

Childhood itself ia scarcely more lovely than a 
cheerful, kind, sunshiny old age. 

How I lovo the mellow sage, 

Smiling through the veil of age 1 
And whene''er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, 

Age is on his temples hung, 

But his heait—^tis /leart ta ymng I 

Here is the great secret of a bright and ^rcen old 
age. When Titbouus asked for an eternal life in the 
body, and found, to his sorrow, that immortal youth 
was not included in the bargain, it surely was be¬ 
cause he forgot to ask the perpetual gift of loving 
and sympathizing. 

Hext to this, is an intense affection for nature, and 
for all simple tilings. A human heart can never 
grow old, if it takes a lively interest in the pairing of 
birds, the re-production of flowers, and the changing 
tints of autumn-ferns. Hatnre, unlike other friends, 
has an exhaustless meaning, which one sees and 
hears more distinctly, the more they are enamoured 
of her. Blessed are they who hear it; for through 


tones come the most inward perceptions of the spirit. 
Into the ear of the soul, which reverently listens, 
Hature whispers, speaks, or warbles, most heavenly 
arcana. 

And even they who seek her only through science, 
receive a portion of her own tranquillity, and perpe¬ 
tual youtL The happiest old man I ever saw, was 
one who knew how the mason-bee buihls liis cell, and 
how every bird lines her nest; who found pleasure 
in a sea-shore pebble, as boys do in new marbles; 
and who placed every glittering mineral in a focus 
of light, under a kaleidoscope of his own construc¬ 
tion. The effect was like the imagined riches of fairy 
land; and when an admiring group of happy young 
people gathered round it, the heart of the good old 
man leapt like the heart of a eliilJ. The laws of na¬ 
ture, as manifested in her infinitely various opera¬ 
tions, were to him a perennial fountain of delight; 
and, like her, he offered the joy to all Here was no 
admixture of the bad excitement attendant upon 
ambition or controversy, but all was serenely 
happy, as are an angel’s thoughts, or an infant’s 
dreams. 

Age, in its outward senses, returns again to child¬ 
hood ; and thus should it do spiritually. The little 
child enters a rich man’s house, and loves to play 
with the things that are new and pretty, but he 
thinks not of their market value, nor does he pride 
himself that another child cannot play with the same. 
The farmer’s home will probably delight him more; 
for he will love linng squirrels better than marble 
greyhounds, and the merry bob o’lincoln better than 
stuffed birds from Araby the blest; for they cannot 
sing into his heart. What he wants is life and love 
—^the power of giving and receiving joy. To tliis 
estimate of things, wisdom returns, after the intui¬ 
tions of childhood are lost. Virtue is but innocence 
on a higher plane, to be attained only through severe 
conflict. Thus life completes its circle; but it is a 
circle that rises while it revolves; for the path of 
spirit is ever spiral, containing all of truth and love 
ill each revolution, yet ever tending upward. The 
virtue which brings us back to innocence, on a higher 
plane of wisdom, may be the childhood of another 
state of existence; and through successive conflicts, 
we may again complete the ascending circle, and find 
it holiness. 

The ages, too, are rising spirally; each containing 
all, yet ever ascending. Hence, all our new things 
are old, and yet they are new. Some truth known 
to the ancients meets us on a higlior plane, and we 
do not recognise it, because it is like a child of earth, 
which has passed upward and become an angel. 
Nothing of true beauty ever passes away. ^ The youth 
of the world, which Greece embodied in immortal 
marble, will return in the circling Ages, as innocence 
comes back in virtue; but it shall return filled with 
a higher life; and that, too, shall point upward. 
Thus shall the Arts be glorified. Beethoven’s music 
jirophesies all this, and struggles after it continually; 
therefore, whosoever hears it, (with the hiward, as 
well as the outward ear,) feels his soul spread its 
strong pinions, eager to pass *‘tlie flaming bounds of 
time and space,” and circle all the infinite* 

THE BBOrnERR, 

Three pure hoavens opened, beaming In three pure hearts, 
and nothing ^7tts In them but God, love, and joy, and the 
little* tear-drop of earth which hangs upon all our flowers.— 

Few know how to estimate the precious gem of 
friendship at its real worth; few guard it with the 
tender care which its rarity and exceUenee deserve. 
Love, like the beautiful opal, is a clouded gem, 
which carries a spark of fire in its bosom; but true 
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friendship, like a diamond, radiates steadily from its 
transparent heart. 

This sentiment was never e:^erienced in. greater 
deptli and purity than by David and Jonathan True¬ 
man, brothers of nearly the same ^e. Their friend¬ 
ship vras not indeed o^ that exciting and refreshing 
character, which is the result of a perfect accord of 
very different endowments. It was unison, not har¬ 
mony. In person, habits, and manners, they were 
as much alike as two leaves of the same tree. 
They were both hereditary members of the Society 
of Friends, and remained so from choice. They 
were acquainted in the same circle, and engaged in 
similar pursuits. “Their souls wore exactly the 
same frockcoat and morning-dress of life; I mean 
two bodies with the same cuffs and collars, of the 
same color, button-holes, trimmings, and cut” 

Jonathan was a little less sedate than his older 
brother; he indulged a little more in the quiet, 
elderly sort of humor of the “ Cheeryble Brothers.” 
But it was merely the difference between the same 
lake perfectly calm, or faintly rippled by the 
slightest breeze. They were so constantly seen to¬ 
gether, that they were called the Siamese Twins. 
Unfortunately, this similarity extended to a senti¬ 
ment which does not admit of partnership. They 
both loved the same maiden. 

Deborah Winslow was the only daughter of one 
of those substantial Quakei-s, who a dibcriminatii'g 
observer would know, at fii*st sight, was “ well to 
do in the world;” for the fine broadcloth coat and 
glossy hat spoke that fact with even less certainty 
than the perfectly comfoi*table expression of coun¬ 
tenance. His petted child was like a blossom planted 
in sunny places, and shielded from every rude wind. 
All her little-lady-like whims were indulged. If the 
di‘ab-colored silk was not exactly the right shade, 
or the Braithwaite muslin was not sufficiently fine 
and transparent, orders must he sent to Loudon, that 
her daintiness might be satisfied. Her countenance 
was a true index of life passed without strong emo¬ 
tions. The mouth was like a babe’s, the blue eyes 
were mild and innocent, and the oval face was un¬ 
varying in the delicate tint of the sweet pea blos¬ 
som. Her hair never sfi'aggled into ringlets, or 
played with the breeze; its silky hands were always 
like molasses-caridy, moulded to yellowish whiteness, 
and laid in glossy braids. 

There is much to be said in favor of this unvary¬ 
ing serenity; for it saves a vast amount of suffering. 
But all natures cannot thus glide through an un- 
ruffied existence, Deborah’s quiet temperament 
made no resistance to its uniform environment; hut 
had I been trained in her exact sect, I should inevi¬ 
tably have boiled over and melted the moulds. 

She had always been acquainted with the True¬ 
man brothei'a They all attended the same school, 
and they sat in sight of each other at the same 
meeting; though Quaker custom, ever cai*eful to 
dam up human nature within safe limits, ordained 
that they should be seated on different sides of the 
house, and pass out by different doors. They visited 
the same neighbors, and walked home in company. 
She probably never knew, with positive certainty, 
which of the hrothera she preferred; she had 
always been in the habit of loving them both; but 
Jonathan happened to ask firet, whether she loved 
him. 

It was during an evening walk, that he first men¬ 
tioned the subject to David; and he could not see 
how his lips trembled, and his faco flashed. The 
emotion, though strong and painful, was soon sup¬ 
pressed; and in a voice but slightly constrained, he 
anquired, “ Does Deborah love thee, brother?” 

The young man replied that he thought so, and 


he intended to ask her, as soon as the way 
opened. 

David likewise thought, that Deborah was at¬ 
tached to him; and he had invited her to ride the 
next day, for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
point. Never had his peaceful soul been in such a 
tumult. Sometimes he thought it would be right 
and honorable to tell Deborah t\\i\t they both loved 
her, and ask her to name her choice. “ But then if 
she should prefer wic,” he said to himself, “it will 
make dear Jonathan very unhappy; and if she should 
choose him, it will be a damper on her happiness, 
to know that I am disappointed. If she accepts 
him, I will keep my secret to myself It is a heavy 
cross to lake up; but William Penn says, ‘ no cross, 
no crown.’ In this cat-e, I would be willing to give 
up the crown, if I could get rid of the cross. But 
then if I lay it down, poor Jonathan must bear it. 
I have always found that it brought great peace of 
mind to conquer selfishness, and 1 will strive to do 
so now. As my brothers wife, she will still be a 
near and dear friend; and their children will seem 
almost like my own.” 

A current of counter thoughts rushed through his 
mind. He rose quickly and walked the room, with 
a feverish agitation he had never before experienced. 
But through all the conflict, the idea of saving his 
brother from suffering remained paramount to his 
own pain. 

Tlie promised ride could not be avoided, but it 
proved a temptation almost too strong for the good 
unselfish man. Deborah’s sweet face looked so 
pretty under the shadow of her plain bonnet; her 
soft hand remained in Ids so conndiiigly, wlieii she 
was about to enter the chaise, and turned to sjieak 
to her mother; she smiled on him so affeciionuUdy, 
and called him Friend David, in such winiuug tones, 
that it required all his strength to avoid uttering 
the question, wliich for ever trcniblcd on his lips; 
“Dost thou love me, Deborah S” But always there 
rose between them the image of that dear brother, 
who slept in his arms in childhood, and shared the 
same apartment now, “Let him have tlie fimt 
chance,” he said to himself. “ If he is accepted, 1 
will he resigned, and will bo to them both a true 
friend through hfe.” A very slight pressure of the 
hand alone betrayed his agitation, when he opene<l 
the door of her house, and said, “Farewell, De¬ 
borah.” 

In a few days, Jonathan informed him that ho was 
betrothed; and the magnanimous brother wished 
him joy with a sincere heart, concealing that it wovS a 
sad one. His fiirt impulse was to go away, that he 
might not be daily reminded of what ho ha<l lost; 
but the fear of marring their ha])piiios8 enabled him 
to choose the wiser part of making at once the effort 
that must be made. No one suspected tiic sacrifice 
he laid on the altar of friendshiji. When the young 
couple were max'ried, he taxed Ids ing(‘nuit.y 1o fur¬ 
nish whatever he thought would please the bride, 
by its peculiar neatness and elegance. At first, he 
found it very hard to leave them by their cozy plea- 
SiOnt fireside, and go to his own solitary apartment, 
where he never before had dwelt alone; and when 
the bride and bridegroom looked at (jach other ten¬ 
derly, the glance went through his heart like an 
arrow of fire. But when Deborah, with gentle 
playfulness, apologized for having taken his brother 
away from him, he replied, with a quiet smile, 

“ Nay, my fnend, I have not lost a brother, I have 
only gained a sister.” His self-denial seemed so easy, 
that the worldly might have thought it cost 1dm 
little effort, and deserved no praise; but tlio angels 
loved him for it. 

By degrees he resumed his wonted serenity, and 
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became the almost constant inmate of tbeir house. 
A stranger might almost have doubted 'which was 
the husband; so completely were the three united 
in all their affections, habits, and pumuits. A little 
son and daughter came to strengthen the bond; and 
the affectionate uncle found his heart almost as much 
cheered by them, a^ if they had been his own. 
Many an agreeable young Friend would have will¬ 
ingly superintended a liousehold for David; but 
there was a natui’al refinement in his character, 
which rendered it impossible to make a marriage of 
convenience. He felt more deeply than was appa¬ 
rent, that there was something wanting in his 
earthly lot; but he could not marry, unless he 
found a woman whom he loved as dearly as he had 
loved Deboi ah; and such a one never again came 
to him. 

Their years flowed on “with quiet regularity, dis¬ 
turbed with few of the ills humanity is heir to. In 
all the small daily affaire of life, each preferred the 
other’s good, and thus secured the happiness of the 
whole. Abroad, their benevolence fell with the 
noiseless liberality of dew. The brothers both pros¬ 
pered in buaine&s, and Jonathan inherited a large 
portion of his father-in-law’s handsome property. 
Never were a family so pillowed and cushioned on 
the carriago-road to heaven. But they were so i 
simply and naturally virtuous, that the smooth path , 
was less dangerous to lliem than to others. ! 

Reverses came at last in Jonathan’s affairs. The [ 
failure of others, less careful than himself, involved j 
him in their disasters. But David was rich, and i 
the idea of a separate purse was unknown between i 
them, therefore the gentle Debvu'ah knew no change | 
in her household comforts and elegancies, and felt j 
no necessity of duniiiishiug their large liberality to | 
the poor. i 

At sixty-three years old, the younger brother de- | 
parted this life, in the arms of his constant friend. 
The widow, who had herself counted sixty winters, j 
had been for some time gradually declining in | 
hcjilth. When the estate was settled, the property j 
was found insufficient to pay debts. But the kind i 
friend, with the same delicate disinterestedness | 
which had always characterized him, carefully con- i 
cealed this fact. He settled a handsome fortune i 
upon the widow, which she always supposed to be 
a portion of her husband’s estate. Being executor, 
he managed affairs as he liked. lie borrowed his 
own capital; aa<l every quarter, he gravely paid 
her interest on his own money. Ja the refinement 
of his generosity, he was uofc sati ffiod to support her 
III the abundance to which she had been accustomed; 
he wislied to have her totally unconscious of oldiga- 
tion, and perfectly free to dispose of the funds as 
she pleased 

His goodness was not limited to his own household. 

If a poor seamstress was declining in lioulth, for want 
of exercise and variety of scene, David Trueman | 
was sure to invite her to Niagara, or the Sjirings, as ‘ 
a particular favor to him, because he needed com- } 
paiiy. If there was a lone widow, peculiarly friend- | 
loss, his carriage was always at her service. If i 
there was a maiden lady uncommonly homely, his I 
arm was always ready ns an escort to public places. 
Without talking at all upon the subject, ho practi¬ 
cally devoted himself to the mission of attending ' 
upon the poor, the unattractive, and the neglected. 

Thus the good old bachelor prevents liis sym¬ 
pathies from congealing, and his heart from rusting 
out The sunlight was taken away from his land¬ 
scape of life; but little birds sleep in their nests, 
and sweet flowers breathe their fragrance lovingly 
through the bright moonlight of his tranquil exist¬ 
ence. 


EDMUND D. GRIFFIN. 

Ediviund D. Gjuffin, the second son of George 
Gririiu, a leading member of the Ne-vv York bar, 
and the author of a volume published in 1850, 
entitled The Gosjyel itb own Addocafe^ was born 
at Wyoming, Pennsylvania, September 10, 1804. 
He was a grandson, on the mother’s side, of Co¬ 
lonel Zebulon Butler, wlio defended the valley 
against the British attack w noli terminated in 
the memomble massacre of 17T8. When two 
years old Edmund Griffin removed with his fa¬ 
mily to How York. He revisited Wyoming with 
his father in his thirteenth year, and attending re¬ 
ligious service on the Sunday after their arrival, 
Mr. Griffin was roqnest(^d in comsequence of the 
absence of the clergyman to read a sermon. Not 
being very well he asked Ms son to read in his 
place, a request with which the boy, accustomed 
to obedience, after a moment’s modest hesitation, 
complied. 

After passing through various schools young 
Griffin was prepared for college by Mr. Nelson,* 
the celebrated blimI teacher of New York. He en¬ 
tered Columbia in 18H), and maintained through¬ 
out his course a })Osition at the head of his class. 
After a few months j)assed in a law office in 1823, 
he resolved to engage in the ministry of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Olmroh, soon after commenced 
his studies in the General Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained deacon by Bishop Hobart in 
August, 1826. TIio two following years were 
passed in the active discharge of professional duty 
as assistant minister of St. James’s church, Hamil¬ 
ton Square, near New York, and of Christ chnrch 
in the cit^’-, when he was compelled by a th^oat^ 
ened affbctioii of the lungs to abandon the labors 
of the church and the study. By this relaxation, 
combined with the invigorating effects of a throe 
months’ tour, his health was restored, but, by the 
advice of his friends, instead of recommencing 
])reaching he sailed for EuroiJO. After a tour 
through England and the Continent he returned 
to New York on the iTth of April, 1830. Within 
a week afterwards ho was called upon to complete 
a course of lectures on the History of Literature, 
commenced by Professor McVickar at Columbia 
Oollego, and necossarily aban<lonod at the time 
from illness. He comidiod with the request, and 
at once entered upon its exo{*Aitiv>n, delivering 
within the months of May and Juno a course on 
Roman and Italian literature, with that of Eng¬ 
land to the time of Charles the Second. These 
lectures, though prepared almost contemporane¬ 
ously with their delivery, wore so acceptable by 
their warm appreciation of the subject and soho- 
lai'’8 enthusiasm, not only to the students but also 
the trustees of the college, that the plan of an in- 


♦ Mr. Nolson beofttne totally blind In his twontiotb year, 
when about complotiug bla studies at oollego. Ho was poor, 
and ha(l no one to look to for his own support, or that of his 
two sibLeiu 'With jrroat resolution he dotarminod to continue 
his studios and fit himself for the duties of a teacher. He 
taught bis sisters to pronounce Datin and Greek, and from their 
reiterated repetition learnt by heart the text of the cloasica 
usually road In schools. A gentleman, out of sympathy with 
his endeavors, and confidence In his abilities intrusted him 
with the education of his two sons. He succeeded so well with 
these, that, In a few months, be announced himself as the 
teacher of a New Tork sohoql, He soon became widely known, 
and so sucocessful that he ^thered a handsome income from 
bis exertions. He afterwards became a profoa&or lu Rutgers 
College, 
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dependent professorsliip of literature, for Mr. G-rif- 
fin, was proposed. 

The early part of the ensuing college vacation 
was spent in visits to his friends, and plans of 
study and future usefulness in his sacred profes¬ 
sion. After a Saturday morning passed at tlie 
college with Professor Antlionin planning a course 
of study of the German language, to which he 
proposed to devote a portion of his remaining lei¬ 
sure, he employed the afternoon in a walk with 
his brother at Hoboken. He was taken ill on his 
return home with an attack of inflammation, sank 
rapidly, and died on the following Tuesday, Au¬ 
gust 31, 1830, 

The news of his decease reached Bishop Ho¬ 
bart at Auburn, where he too was lying in a 
sickness which was to prove, within a few days 
nfterwards, mortal. It is a fact of interest in the 
history of that eminent prelate, as well as in the 
present connexion, that the last letter written by 
jiim was one of condolence with the father of Mr. 
Griffin on their joint bereavement. 

Mr. Griffin’s Literary Remains were collected 
by his brother, and published with a memoir, 
written with characteristic feeling and taste, by 
his friend Professor McVickar, m two large oc¬ 
tavo volumes. They include his poems, several 
of which are in the Latin language, and written 
at an early age; a tour through Italy and Swit¬ 
zerland in 1839, with extracts from a journal of 
a tour through Prance, England, and Scotland in 
the years 1828, ’20, and ’30; extracts from lec¬ 
tures on Roman, Italian, and English literature; 
and dissertations, written while the author was 
a student at the Theological Seminary. These 
were selected from manuscripts, which, if pub¬ 
lished in full, would have filled six octa\m volumes. 
By far the greater portion of those printed, the 
journals and lectures, were necessai’ily written in 
^oat haste, and probably without any anticipa¬ 
tion that they were to appear in print. The jour¬ 
nals ai*e the simple itinerary of a traveller, making 
no pretensions to any further literary merit; the 
lectures are more elaborate perfonnaiiccs and pos¬ 
sess much merit; the poems are few in number. 


LUTES ON LEAVING ITALY. 

Deh 1 fossi tn meu bella, o almon piu forte.— FiUcaia. 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair, 
Land of the orange grove and myrtle bower! 

To hail whose strand, to breathe whose genial air. 

Is bliss to all who feel of bliss the power. 

To look upon whose mountains in the hour 
When thy sun sinks in gloiy, and a veil 
Of purple flows around them, would restore 
The sense of beauty when all else might fail 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair. 
Parent of fruits, alas I no more of men ! 

Wlierc springs the olive e’en from mountains bare. 
The yellow harvest loads the scarce tille<l i)lain, 
Sponlaneous shoots the vine, in rich festoon 
From tree to tree' depending, and the flowers 
Wreathe with their chaplets, sweet though fading 
soon, 

E’en fallen columns and decaying towel’s. 

Would that thou wort more strong, at least less fair, 
Home of the beautiful, but not the bravo! 

Where^ noble form, bold outline, princely air, 
Distinguished e’en the peasant and the slave: 


Where, like the goddess sprung from ocean’s wave. 
Her moi'tal sisters boast immortd grace, 

Ifor spoil those charms which partial, nature gave, 
By art’s weak aids or fasluon’s vain grimace. 

Would that thou wei-t more strong, at least less fair. 
Thou nurse of every art, save one alone. 

The art of self-defence! Thy fostering care 
Brings out a nobler life from senseless stone, 

And bids e’en canvass speak; thy magic tone. 

Infused in music, now constrains the soul 
With tears the power of melody to own, 

And now with passionate throbs that spurn con¬ 
trol 

Would that thou wert less fair, at least more strong. 
Grave of the mighty dead, the living mean I 
Can nothing rouse ye both ? no tyrant’s wrong, 

Ho memory of the brave, of what has been ? 

Yon broken arch once spoke of triumph, then 
That mouldering wall too spoke of brave defence— 
Shades of departed heroes, ri-^e again! 

Italians, rise, and thrust the oppressors hence I 

Oh, Italy f my country, fare thee well i 
For art thou not my country, at wlioso brenst 
Were nurtured those whose thoughts within inc 
dwell, 

The fathers of my mind ? whoso fame imprest, 
E’en on my infant fancy, bade it rest 

With patriot fondness on tliy hills and sfcreanr'-, 
E’er yet thou didst receive me as a guest, 

Lovelier than I had scon thco in my dreuins ? 

Thou fare thee well, my country, loved and lost: 

Too early lost, alas! when once so dear ; 

I turn ill sorrow from thy glorious coast, 

And urge the feet forbid to linger hero. 

But must I rove by Arno’s current clear. 

And hear the rush of Tibei’’8 yellow flood, 

And wander on the mount, now wast,e and drear, 
Where Cmsar’s palace in its gloi’y stood, 

And see again Parthenope’s loved bay, 

And Pnestum’s shrines, and l.hiiae’8 classic shore, 
And mount the bark, and listen to the lay 
That floats by night through Venice—nevor more, ? 
Far off I seem to hear the Atlantic roar— 

It washes not thy feet, that envious sea, 

But wails, with outstretched arms, to waft me o’er 
To other lands, far, far, alas I from thee. 

Fare, fare thee well once more. I love thee not 
As other things inanimate. Thou art 
The cherished mistress of my youth; forgot 
Thou never cans! be while 1 Iiave a heart 
Laiiched on tlio&o waters, wild with storm and wind, 
I know not, ask not, what may be rny lof; 

For, torn from thee, no fear can touch iny imiid, 
Brooding in gloom on that one bitter thought 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS. 

John IIentwY Hopkins, tho son of a merchant of 
Dublin, was born in that city January 30, 1792. 
He was brought by his parents to this coiuitry in 
1800. After receiving a classical education at 
school, he passed a twelvemonth in a counting- 
house in Philadelphia; assisted Wilson, the orni¬ 
thologist, in the pi'cparation of the plates to tho 
first four volumes of his work; and was afterwards 
engaged tor several years in tho nianufacturo of 
iron. Mr. Hopkins married in 1816, and in 1817 
was admitted to tho bar at Pittshurg. IIo prac¬ 
tised with gi'oat suc<50ss until Hovombor, 1823, 
when ho abandoned tho profession to ent(‘P tlie 
ministry of tho Protestant Episcopal C/hnrch* 
Alter his ordination as deacon, in Deeombor, 
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1823, by Bisbop "WTiite, by whom be was also 
admitted to the priesthood ia 1824, lie became 
Rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, where he re¬ 
mained until 1831, when he removed to Boston as 
assistant minister of Trinity Oburt h. In October, 
1832, he was consecrated tbe first bishop of the 
diocese of Vermont, and has since that time re¬ 
sided at Burlington. 

Bishop Hopkins is the author of several volumes 
on tbe evidences of Ohriatianity, tiie primitive 
church, and the distinctive principles of Epis¬ 
copacy,* all of which exhibit research, and are 
written in a forcible and animated style. He has 
also published a number of separate sermons and 
pamphlets.f 


* Christianity Vindicated, in seven Discourses on the Ex¬ 
ternal Evidences of the New Testament, with a Dibsertation. 
Publiished by Ed. Smith, Burlinjrton, Vt. 1S38. 

The Primitive Creed Examined and Explained, the first part 
containing sixteen discourses on the Apo'stles’ Cieed, for popu¬ 
lar use—the second pait containing a diaseitation on tne testi¬ 
mony of the early councils and the fathers, with obseivations 
on certain theological eirors of the piesent day. Published by 
the same, 1884. 

The Primitive Church, compared with the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church of the pi esent day, being an exaniiimtion of the 
ordinary objections against the church in doctiine, woiship, 
and government, designed for popular use, with a disseitation 
on sundry points of theology and piactico. Published by V 
Harrington at Buihngton, Vt, 1885 A second edition, levised 
and improved, was printed the following year 

Essay on Gothic Architecture, with v.-irious plans and draw¬ 
ings for churches, designed chiefly for the use of the clergy. 
Royal quarta Published by Smith & Harrington, Burhugton, 
1886. 

The Church of Rome in her Primitive Purity, compared 
with the Church of Rome at the present dav, addi eased to the 
Roman Hietaicl^. liJmo. Published by V. Harrington, Bur¬ 
lington, 1887. Republished, with an intioductiou by Rev 
Henry Melvill, B.D, at London, In 1889. 

The Novelties which Distuib our Peace. 12mo Published 
by Herman Hooker, Philadelphia, 1S44. 

Sixteen Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and Results of 
tbe British Reformation Phila., 1844 

The History of the Confessional. 12mo. Published by Har¬ 
per & Brothers, New Yoik, I85i) 

The End of Controvoisy, Controverted: a Reful.Uhni of 
Milner’s End of Controversy, in a series of letteis addie:»s>ed to 
the Roman Archbishop of Baltimoie. 2 vols. 12nio. Pub¬ 
lished by Pudney & Russell, and fcJtanfoid & Swoids, New 
York, ill 1854 

t Sermon, preached by request before the Ilowaid Bonovo- 
lont Society, Boston, lb82. 

Sermon, preached by lequost before the Church Scholarship 
Society at Hartford, Conn., 1832. 

Sermon, preached by request, at Burlington, on tbe doctrine 
of Atonement, 1841 

Scripture and Tradition, Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of Deacons, New York, 1841. 

Charge to the Clergy of Vermont, 1842. 

liCtter to the Right Rev. F. P. Kenidck, Roman Bishop of 
Philadelphia, 

Second Letter to the Same, 1843, of which there wore two 
editions. 

Two Discourses on the Second Advent, of which there weie 
four editions. 

Humble but Earnest Address to the Bishops, Clergy, and 
laity, on the Progiess of Tractariaulsm, Published 1846. 

Pastoral Letter and Correspondence with Rev. Wm. Henry 
Holt. 

Sermon before the General Convention of JS47. 

Sermon on Episcopal Govornment, preached at the conse¬ 
cration of Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 1845, 

Letter to Rev. Dr. Soabury, on Tractarianism, 1847 

Two Discourses, preuched by request in the Cu he Iral of 
Quebec, on the Religious Education of the Poor. Pu^li^hcd 
1885. 

Lecture on the Defect of the Principle of Religious Author¬ 
ity in Modern Eduoation, delivered by request b l«re the 
American Instituie of Instruction, at Montpehor, about the 
year 1846 or 1847. 

Discourse on Fraternal Unity, delivered by appointment 
before the Missionary Board, at the General Oonveution of 
1850, in Cincinnati. 

Address, delivered by request of the Selectmen of St. 
Alban’s, on the death of General Taylor, President of the 
tTnltod States, 1650. 

Address, by request, before the Prot Ep. IHstorical Society, 
New York, 1851. 

Lecture on Slavery—Its roli^ous sanction, Its political dan- 


WILLIAM CROSWELL. 

William, the third child of the Rev. ITarrj Oros- 
well,* was bora at Hudson, Kew York, iNTovember 
7,1804, and graduated from Yale College in 1822. 





The next four years were passed in desultory read¬ 
ing and study. His preference was early formed 
for a clerical career, but from a distrust of his fit¬ 
ness for the holy office, a distrust arising solely 


gers, and the best method of doing it away, dehve’crl before 
tbe Young Men's Associations of Buflalo and Lockport. Pub- 
li bed by request, Phiimey «Sc Co., Buf&lo, 1861. 

Discouise, Pleached by loquest, in aid of the Fund for the 
Widows and Oi phans of Deceased Clergymen. Boston, 1861. 

The Case of the Rev. Mr. Gorham sigiuust the Bishop of 
Exeier consideied, 1849. 

Pastoral Letter on the Support of tbe Olei gy, 1S52. 

Ditto, on the came subject, 1854 

Defence of the Constitution of the Diocese of Vermont, 
1854 

Tract for the Chnich In Jernsalem. 1854 

The Tiuo Principles of Restoiation to the Episcopal Office, 
in relation to the case of liighfc Rev Henry u. Onderdonk, 
D.D., 1854 

Address, delivered by roqno'^t befoie the House of Convoca¬ 
tion of Tiinity College, Hartford, Conn., 1854 

Discourse, by request, on the llistoiical Evidenceof Chris¬ 
tianity, at St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. Published 
1854 

* Harry Croswell was in the early part of his life a promi¬ 
nent political editor of the Federal party He commenced his 
career in The Balance, a papci published at Hudson, New York, 
which divided the honors with the Farmer’s Museum at Wal¬ 
pole, as one of the first literary journals of the country. Mr. 
tJroswell was associated in this enterprise with Ezra Sampson, 
a clergyman by education, who came to Hudson to officiate in 
the Presbyterian church of the villoge, but from lack of etfect- 
iveness as a public speaker retired from the pulpit. lie subse¬ 
quently gained a wide popular loputation as the author of a 
series of essays, with the title of The Bri f llemarker, which 
were collected from the columns of the Ilartfoid Courant, and 
printed in a volume. The collootlou was republished in 1866 
oy D. Appleton & Co. The essays it oontains are briefly writ¬ 
ten compositions, and arc in a vein ofpractical common sense. 
Mr. Sampson was also the author of T/w BeauMett ofth« Mble^ 
a selection of passages from tho sacred volume, and of an 
torical DicUonary, 

Mr, Croswell wrote his editorials with vigor, and, in acco^- 
ance with tho prevailing spirit of tho press at that time, spoke 
with great bitterness of his political opponents. An article 
published in the Wasp, a journal also under his dimetion, on 
Jetferson, led to a libel suit, and tho celebrated trial in xiffiich 
Hamilton, in defence of the editor, made his last forensic effort. 

Mr Croswell a^rwards removed to Albany, where he este- 
blished a Federal paper. Ho was here prosecuted for a libel 
on Mr. Southwick,aTeadiugdemocratic edltor, who recovered 
da m agoB, Mr. Croswell called on his political fllends to enable 
him to meet the pecuniary requirements of their service, and 
on their refusal to do so retired from editorial life, and a few 
months after entered tbe ministry of tho Episcopal Church, 
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from the modesty which characterized him through 
life, it Tvas not until 1826 that he finally decided 
to enter the ministry. He commenced his pre¬ 
paratory studies at the General Theological Se¬ 
minary in New York, where, owing to ill health, 
he remained but a short time. After passing a 
brief period at New Haven he went to Hartford, 
where he edited, with Mr. now Bishop Doane, a 
religious newspaper, The Episcopal 'Watchman. 
He commenced his poetical career in the columns 
of this journal with a number of sonnets and short 
poems, which were much admired and widely 
copied. At the end of the second year of their 
joint editorship Mr. Doane removed to Boston to 
become the rector of Trinity church, and Mr. 
Oroswell retired to dovoto himself exclusively to 
his studies. 

In 1828 he was ordained deacon by Bibhop 
Brownell of Connecticut. He has described the 
emotions of this solemn event in one of the most 
beautiful of his composition-^:— 

THE OEDINAI. 

Alas, for me, conld I forget 
The memory of that 

Which fills my waking tliunglits, nor yet 
E’en sleep can take away; 

In dreams I still renew the rites 
Whose strong but mystic chain 
The spiiit to its God unites, 

And none can pai‘t again. 

How oft the Bishop’s form I see. 

And hear that tfirilliu^ tone 
Demanding, with authority. 

The heart for God alone! 

Again I kneel as then I knelt, 

S^Tiile he above me stands, 

And seem to feel as then I felt 
The pressure of his hands. 

Again the priests, in meek array, 

As my weak spirit mils, 

Beside me bend them down to pray 
Before the chancel rails; 

As then, the sacramental host 
Of God’s elect are by, 

When many a voice its utterance lost, 

And tears dimmed many an eye. 

As then they on my vision rose, 

The vaulted aisles I see. 

And desk and cushioned hook repose 
In solemn sanctity; 

The mitre o’er the marble niche, 

The broken crook and key. 

That from a Bishop’s tomb shone rich 
With polished tracery; 

The hangings, the baptismal font,— 

All, all, save me, unchanged,— 

The holy table, as was wont. 

With decency arranged; 

The linen cloth, the plate, the cup. 

Beneath their eoverirg shine. 

Ere priestly hands are lifted up 
To bless the bread and wine. 

The solemn ceremonial past, 

And I am set apart 
To serve the Lord, from first to last. 

With undivided heart. 

And I have sworn, with pledges dire, 

Whieh God and man have heai^d, 

To speak the holy truth entire 
V In action and in word 


O Thou, who in Thy holy place 
Hast set Thine orders three, 

Grant me, Thy meanest servant, grace 
To win a good degree; 

That so, replenished from above, 

And in my office tried, 

Thou mayst be honored, and in love 
Thy Church be edified. 

In 1S29 Mr. Oroswell was admitted to tlio 
priesthood, and became i*ector of Christ church, 
an ancient edifice in the vicinity of Copp’s Hill 
burial-ground, Boston. He continned his poeti¬ 
cal coiitribntions, which were almost exclusively 
on topics connected with church ordinances, or 
the duties and afiections of Christian life. A 
]3ortion of these were collected and appended by 
Bishop Doane to the first American edition of 
Heble’s Christian Year. 

In 18^0 Mr. Croswell resigned the rectorship 
of Christ’s, and accepted that of St. Peter’s church, 
Auburn. He remained in this parish for four 
years, and during that period nianied, and be¬ 
came the father of a daughter. 

In 1841: he returned to Boston to take the rec- 
toi-ship of a new parish, in process of formation 
by a number of Episcopalians and distinguished 
men of that city, among whom may he mentioned 
Mr. Kichard H. Dana and his son, on the prin¬ 
ciple of a rigid adherence to tlie rubrics of the 
prayer-book in its worship, an enlarged system of 
parochial charity, and a provision by collections 
and subscriptions in the place of pew rents for 
the support of the rector, learing the seats of the 
church free to all comers. An upper room was 
fitted up in an aj^propriate manner, and on the 
first Sunday in Advent, 1844, the new rector com¬ 
menced the services of the paxish, which, from 
this commencement, took the name (3f the Church 
of the Advent. Morning and evening prayer was 
henceforward continued every day of the year. 

In conducting divine service, the rector, during 
the mutual acts of prayer and praise turned in 
the same direction with, instead of, as usual, fac¬ 
ing the other worshipped, and preached in the 
surplice instead of changing it for a black gown. 
These practices gave great offence to tlie bishop 
of the diocese, Dr. Eastburn, who at the close of 
his first confii‘mation service in the church, ex¬ 
pressed his disapprobation, coupled with a cen¬ 
sure of a gilt cross placed over the communion 
table. Tlfis was followed in a few days by an 
ofiScial letter to the same effect addressed to the 
diocese by the bishop. Dr. Oroswell, believing 
himself unjustly censured, responded in a letter, 
citing authorities from the primitive and subse¬ 
quent ages of the church in defence of his plan. 
He also complained of the bishop for uncanonioal 
conduct in publicly censuring a presbyter with¬ 
out giving the opportunity of defence by means 
of a trial Both pai-ties believing themselves in 
the right, no accommodation was made of the mat¬ 
ter; the bishop refixi^ed to visit the church unless 
the practices he objected to wore discontinued, 
and the parish held their course. In consequence 
of this, candidates for confirmation were obliged, 
accompanied by their reotoi*, to resort to omer 
churches to receive the rite. In spite of this un¬ 
happy difficulty the parish prospered. The rector 
was indefatigable in the discharge of the duties 
of charity, sallying forth at all hours and in all 
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weathers to relieve the poor and needy, visit and 
coznfort the sick and dyiii^. During sea-ons of 
pestilence he remained in the city, continuing his 
church services as usual and redoubling his care 
of tlie sick, Avith the energy and devotion re<iuired 
hy the crisis. 

* Such a career soon won its just meed of bound¬ 
less honor and love from all n lio came within its 
sphere. It was, however, destined to be as brief 
as beautiful 

Seven years had thus passed from his amval 
at Boston to become rector of the Church of the 
Advent, and the upper room had been exchanged 
for an edihee purchased from a congregation of 
another denomination, posbessing no architectural 
beauty, but spacious and commodious, when in 
the delivery of a sermon to the children of the 
congregation at the afternoon service of Sunday, 
ISTovember 9, ISol, the rector’s voice was ob¬ 
served to falter. He brought his dibcourse to an 
abrupt close, and gave out the first stanza of the 
hymn— 

Soldiers of Christ, arise 
And put your armor on, 

Strong in the strength which Christ supplies, 
Through his eternal Son. 

This he announced inbtead of the Ixxxviii., as the 
clxxxviii., which contains the following stanza:— 

Determined are the days that fly 
Successive o’er thy Head; 

The numbered hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with the dead. 

The choir, however, following directions previ¬ 
ously given, sang the former. At its conclusion 
he &elt in his ordinary place at the chancel-rail, 
and said from memory, his book having dropped 
from his hand, a collect. He then, still kneeling, 
in place of as usual standing and facing the con¬ 
gregation, delivered, in a faltering voice, the clos¬ 
ing benediction. A portion of the auditory went 
to his assistance, and bore him helpless to tiie 
vestry-room and in a carriage to his home. He 
was conscious, but unable to speak distinctly, and 
uttered but a few words. Apprised by his phy¬ 
sicians of his imminent danger he closed his eyes 
as if in slumber. His frienz^ the Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
was soon by his bedside, and finding him unable 
to speak, and apparently unconscious, took his 
hand, and offered the commendatory prayer for 
a sick person at the point of departure,” provided 
by the Book of Common-Prayer. As the word, 
amen, was pronounced by the venerable priest, 
the last breath was perceived to pass, gently, 
quietly, and without a struggle.” 

The beautiful harmony of the death with the 
fife of Dr. Oroswell, combined with the respect 
felt for his talents and example, called forth many 
expressions of sympathy with his bereaved family 
and congregation. At his funeral his body was 
carried from his house to the church by eight of 
his parishioners, and accompanied by a committee 
ot wardens and vestrymen to the cemetery at Hew 
Haven, where it was buried, in conformity with 
the wishes of the deceased, deep in the ground,” 
The affecting scene of the ninth of November is 
commemorated regularly on the annmd reourrence 
of the dy by an appropriate sermon. 

In 1853 a biography of Dr. Orosw^ by his 


j father, was published in one octavo volume. It 
i contains in addition to selections from his corre¬ 
spondence, a collection of his poems, scattered 
through the narrative in the order in which they 
were written, and in connexion with the events by 
whicb they were, in some casjes, occasioned. These 
I poems were never collected by their author, and 
I have not apiJoared in a separate colleen ve form 
I biiice his deatli. HotAvithstanding that their re- 
i ligious as well as poetic beauty demand their ibsue 
! in a cheap, popular form, we should almost regret 
j their severance from the connexion in whicb a 
j wibe and loving parental hand has placed them. 

I As we meet them in turning over the pages of 
: the biography they seem to us like the beautiful 
earrings, the string-courses, corbels, pendants, 
brackets, niches, and tabernacle work of a Chris¬ 
tian cathedral, adorning and strengthening the 
I solid fabric, while placing the ornamental in due 
i subordination to the usefal. 
j Although Dr. Croswell’s poems were almost 
j exclusively on topics suggested by the memorial 
! seasons and observances of halfowed Christian 
usage or devoted to friendsljip, he occasionally 
wrote in a playful vein. His Hew Year s verses in 
the Argus for 1842, ‘‘From the Debk of Poor 
Richard, Jr.,” are a edever reproduction with im¬ 
provements of his own of that sage's maxims 

Poor Richard knows full well disti*ess 
Is real, and no dream, 

And yet life's bitterest ills have less 
Of bitter than they seem. 

Meet like a man thy^eoward pains, 

And some, be sure, will flee; 

Hor doubt the worst of what remains 
Will blessmgs prove to thee. 

In 1848 he w’as called npon to deliver a Com¬ 
mencement poem at Trinity College. The poem 
may be said, in the language of his biographer, 
“ to be a metrical essay on the reverence due to 
sacred places and holy things, and an exiiortation 
to the cultivation of such reverence, ^ecially in 
the chm*ch and its academical institutions.” He 
reverts to his Alma Mater, Yale, with this allu¬ 
sion to its patron Berkeley. 

There first we gazed on the serene expanse 
Of Berkeley’s blight and heavenly countenance. 
And could not but contrast it, in our sport, 

. TTith thy pinched visage, prick-eared Davenport ; 
j Hor queried, as we turned to either face, 

; 'Which were the real genius of the place. 

. Taught, in a brother’s words, to love in 
j “Earth’s every virtue, wit in poesy;” 
j O Beikeley, as I read, with moisten^ eyes, 
i Of thy sublime but blasted enterprise, 

Refusing, in thy pure, unselfish aun. 

To sell to vulgar wealth a founder’s fame. 

But in thy fervor sacrificing aU 
To objects worthy of the name of Paul,— 

What joy to see in our official line 
A faith rerived, identical with thine; 

Pledged to fulfil the spirit of thy scheme. 

And prove thy college no ideal dream. 

And when, on yonder walls, we now survey 
The man ** whose grace chalked his sneceesor’s way,” 
And study, Samuel, thy majestic hd^A, 

By Berkeley’s son to heaven’s anointing led. 

And see the ways of Providence combine 
The gentle bishop with tdte iciasculine. 

We pray this noblest of thy see 

May honor Berkeley, HjOt d^onor thee. 
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In Ms ideal picture of a university, ho pays a 
tribute to seveiil living authors. 

Thus in the morning, far from BabeVs dust, 

These August days might yet be days august, 

Amd words of power the place might glorify, 

Which willingly the world would not let die. 

There Dana might, in happiest mood, rehearse 
Some last great effort of his deathless verse ; 

Or Irving, like Arcadian, might beguile 
The golden hours with his melodious style ; 

Or he who takes no second living rank 
Among the classics of the Church—Verplauek; 

Or he whose course “ right onward” here begun, 
Now sheds its brightness over Burlington, 

(Where our young sons like noble saplings grow, 
And daughters like the polished pillars show,) 

And with the elder worthies, join the throng 
Of young adventurers for the prize of song. 

TO MT 7A.THEIL 

My father, I recall the dream 
Of childish joy and wonder, 

When thou wast young ns I now seem. 

Say, thirty-three, or under; 

When on thy temples, as on mine, 

Time just began to sprinkle 
His first grey bail's, and ti-need the sign 
Of many a coming wrinkle. 

I recognise thy voice’s tone 
As to n^sefr I’m talking; 

And this fim tread, how like thine own, 

In thought, the study walking I 
As, musing, to and fro I pass, 

A glance across my shoulder 
Would bring thine image in the glass, 

Were it a trifle oldei'. 

My father, proud am I to bear 
Thy face, thy form, thy stature, 

But happiei’ far might I but share 
More of thy better nature; 

Thy patient progress after good, 

All obstacles disdaining, 

Thy courage, faith, and fortitude, 

And spirit uncomplaining. 

Then for the day that I was bom 
Well might I joy, and borrow 
No longer of the coming mom 
Its trouble or its sorrow; 

Content I’d be to take my chance 
! In either world, possessing 
For my complete inheritance 
Thy virtues and thy blessing I 


BTATUE® AND BIVBIATIOK. 

I wandered by the burying-place. 

And sorely there I wept, 

To think how many of my friends 
Within its mansions slept; 

And, wrung with bitter grief, I cried 
Aloud in my despair, 

« Whei'e, dear companions, have ye fied ? ” 
And Echo answered, “ Where? ” 

While Nature’s voice thus flouted me, 

A voice from heaven replied, 

0, weep not for the happy dead 
Who in the Lord have died; 

Sweet is their rest who sleep in Christ, 
Though lost a while to thee; 

Tread in their steps, and sweeter still 
Your meeting hour shall be! ” 


THIS ALSO SHALL PASS AWAY. 

When morning sunbeams round me shed 
Their light and influence blest, 

When flowery paths before me spread. 

And life in smiles is drest; 

In darkling lines that dim each ray 
I read, “ This, too, shall pass away.” 

When murky clouds o’ex'hang the sky, 

Far down the vale of years, 

And vainly looks the tearful eye, 

When not a hope appears, 

Lo, characters of gloi'y play 

’Mid shades: “ This, too, shall pass away.” 

Blest words, that temper pleasure’s beam, 
And lighten sorrow’s gloom, 

That early sadden youth’s bright dream. 

And cheer the old man’s tomb. 

Unto that world be ye my stay, 

That world which shall not pass away. 

PSALM OXXXVII. 

By the waters of Babel we sat down and wept, 

As we called our dear Zion to mind; 

And our harps that in joy we so often had swept 
Now sighed on the trees to the wind. 

Then they that had carried us captive away, 

In mockery challenged a song, 

And ringing out mirth from our sadne«<s, would say, 
“ Sing the strains that to Zion belong.” 

O, how shall we sing the inclfahlc song 
In a godless and bai’baroiis land? 

If the minstrels of Salem could do her such wrong, 
Be palsied encli cunning right baud. 

Let my tongue to the roof of my mouth over cling, 
If aught else should its praises employ, 

Or if Salem’s high glories it choose not to sing, 
Above all terrestrial joy. 

Remember the children of Edom, 0 Lord, 

How they cried, in Jerusalem's woe, 

Her ramparts and battlements raze with the sword, 
Her temples and towers overthrow. 

O daughter of Babel I thy ruin makes haste; 

And blessed be he who devours 

Thy children with famine and misery waste, 

As thou, in thy rapine, served ours. 

A SUNHAY-BOHOOL imCS'. 

The sparrow finds a house, 

The little bird a nest; 

Deep in thy dwelling, Lord, they come, 

And fold their young to rest. 

And shall we be afraid 
Our little ones to bring 
Within thine ancient altar’s shade, 

And underneath thy wing ? 

There guard them as thine eye, 

There keep them without spot, 

Tliat when the spoiler passeth by 
Destruction touch them not. 

There nerve their souls with might, 

There nurse them with thy love. 

There plume them for their final flight 
To blessedness above. 

irntN FOB ADVENT. 

While the darkness yet hovers, 

The harbinger star 
Peeps through and discovers 
Tne dawn from afar; 

To many an aching 
And watch-wearied eye, 
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The dayspring is breaking 
Once more from on high. 

With lamps trimmed and burning 
The Church on her way 
To meet thy returning, 

0 bright King of day I 
Goes forth and rejoices, 

Exulting and free, 

And sends from all voices 
Hosannas to thee. 

She casts off her sorrows. 

To rise and to sliiiie 
With the lustre she borrows, 

0 Saviour I from thine. 

Look down, for thine honor, 

0 Lord! and increase 
In thy mercy upon her 
The blessing of peace. 

Her children with trembling 
Await, but not fear. 

Till the time of assembling 
Before thee draws near; 

When, freed from all sadness, 

And sorrow, and pain, 

They shall meet thee in gladness 
And glory again. 

DB PEOFtTNDIS. 

“ There may ho ti oIotkI without a rainbow, but there cannot 
be a rainbow without a cloud.” 

My soul was dark 

But for the golden light and rainbow hue, 

That, sweeping heaven with their triumphal arc 
Break on the view. 

Enough to feel 

That God indeed is good. Enough to know, 
Without the gloomy cloud, he could reveal 
No beauteous bow. 

TEAVBLLBB’S nTMN. 

“ lu journoyings often.” 

Lord I go with us, and we go 
Safely through the weariest length, 
Travelling, if thou will’st it so, 

In the greatness of thy strength; 

Through the day and through the dark, 

O’er the land, and o’er tiic sea, 

Speed the wheel, and steer the bark, 

Bring us whore we feign would be. 

In the self-controlling car, 

’Mid tlie engine’s iron din. 

Waging elemental war. 

Flood without, and flood within, 

Through the day, and through the dark, 

O’er the land, and o’er the sea, 

Speed the wheel, and steer the bai*k, 

Bring us where we fain would bo. 

HORACE BU8HNEIX. 

This eminent thinker and divine is a native of 
Oonneotiout, born about the year 1804, in New 
Preston, in the town of Washington, Lichfield 
county. He was, as a boy, employed in a fulling- 
mill in his native village. He became a graduate 
of Yale in 1827. After this he was engaged for 
a while as a literary editor of the Journal of Ooin- 
meroe, at New York. He wa<?, from 1820 to 
1881, a tutor in Yule College; and, at this time, 
applied himself to the study of law, and after¬ 
wards of theology^ In May, 1838. he was called 


to his present post of ministerial duty, as pastor 
of the North Congregational Church, in Hart¬ 
ford. He early became a contributor to the 



higher religions periodicals. In 1837, he deli¬ 
vered the Plii Beta Kappa oration at New Haven, 
to the FriiicijjJes of National Greatness. His 
series of theological publications commenced in 
1847, with his volume, Views of Christian Nur¬ 
ture^ and of Subjects adjacent thereto. In this 
he presents his views of the spiritual economy of 
revivals, in which he marks out the philosophical 
limitations to a system which had been carried to 
excess. The “ Organic Unity of the Family” is 
another chapter of this work, which shows the 
author’s happy method of surrounding and pene¬ 
trating a subject. This was followed, in 1849, 
by his book entitled God, in Christ—Three Dis¬ 
courses^ delivered at New Naven, Cambridge.^ and 
Andoverj with a Freliniinary Dissertation on 
Language. The view of the doctrine of the 
Trinity set forth in this book, met with discussion 
on all sides, and much opposition from some of 
the author’s Congregational brethren, and was 
the means of bringing him before the Ministerial 
Association, with which he is connected. Tho 
argument was a metaphysical one, and pursued 
I by Dr. Bushnell with his customary acumen. 

I The main points of defence were presented to 
the public in 1851, in a now volume, Christ in 
Theology ; being the Answer of the Author before 
the Hartford Central Association of Ministers^ 
October.^ 1849, for the Doctrines of the Book 
entitled God in Christ. As an indication of the 
material with which Dr. Bushnell has to deal in 
j these discourses, the enumeration of the elements 
; of theological opinion may be cited fi*om the 
, Preface to this volume. “ To see brought up,” 

I lie writes, in distinct an-ay before us the multi¬ 
tudes of leadei’S and schools, and theologio wars 
of only the century past,—^the Supralapsarians 
and Sublapsarians; tho Arminianizers and the 
true Calvinists; tlie Pelagians and August!nians; 
the Tasters and the Exercisers; Exercisers by 
Divine Efficiency and by Human Self-Efficiency; 
tho lovo-to-being-in-geueral virtue, the williug- 
to-be-dainnod virtue, and tiie love-to-one’s- 
greatest-happiness viriue; no ability, all ability, 
and^ moral and natural ability distinguished; 
disciples by the new-creating act of Omnipotence, 
and by change of the governing purpose; atone¬ 
ment by punishment and by expression; limited 
and general; by imputation and without imputa¬ 
tion ; Trinitarians of a three-fold distinction, of 
three psychologic persons, or of three sets of 
attributes; under a unity of oneness, or of neces¬ 
sary agreement, or of society and deliberative 
council;—^notliing, I think, would more certainly 
disenchant us of our confidence in systematic 
orthodoxy and the possibility, in human language, 
of an exact theologic science, than an exposition 
so practical and serious, and withal so indis¬ 
putably mournful, so mpumfully indisputable.” 
"The remaining theologrcal writings of Dr. Bush- 
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Hell are included in his contidbutions to the 
Hoviews.* 

In another department of composition, that of 
the philosophical essay, mingling subtle and 
refined speculation with the affairs of every-day 
life, he has aciiieved distinguished success, in a 
manner peculiarly his own. With tliis class of his 
writings may be included a review of Brigham’s 
Influence of Beligion on Health in the Christian 
Spectator (viii. 51); an article on Taste and 
Pashion, in the New Englander, 1843; a Dis¬ 
course before the Alumni of Yale College, 1843, 
on The Moral Tendencies and EesulU of Human 
History ; an address before the Hartford County 
Agricifltural Society, 1846 ; Worlc and Play^ an 
oration before the Phi Beta Kappa, at Cambridge, 
1848 : and several special sermons, which have 
been printed, entitled Unconscious Influence ; the 
Day of PQads^\xosiva% the progress of civilization 
by the great national highways; a similar dis- 
coui*so, The northern Iron; Hirlarism the 
First Dmger^ in allusion to emigration; Beli- 
gious Music ; and Folidcs under the Law of God, 
In 1840, Di\ Buslmell pronounced an oration, 
The Fatlicis (f Mew England,, before the New 
England Society of New York ; and, in 1851, 
Speech for Connecticut^ being an Historical Esti-^ 
mate of the Siate,^ delivered befoye,^ and ijrinted 
by^ the Leg Islam yo. 

. A UFn OB' FlJEEDOil.t 

Thus it is that work prepares the state of play. 
Passing over now to this latter, observe the intense 
longing of the race for some such higher anil freer 
state of being. Tljoy call it by no name. Probably 
most of them have but dimly conceived what they 
are after. The more evident will it be that they are 
after this, when we find them covering over the 
whole gi'onnd of life, and filling up the contents of 
history, with then* counterfeits or misconceived 
attempts. If the hidden fire is seen bn rating up on 
every side, to vent itself in flame, we nuiy certainly 
know that the gro\ind is full. 

Let it not surprise you, if I name, as a first illus¬ 
tration here, tlie general devotion of our race to 
money. Tliis passion for money is allowed to bo a 
sordid passion,—<nie that is rankest in the letxst 
generous and most selfish of mankind; and yet a 
conviction has always been felt, that it must have 
its heat in the most central fires and clivincst afiini- 
ties of our nature. Thus, the poet calls it tlic auri 
sacra fnmasj^sucra, ns being a curse, and Uiat in 
the divine life of the race. Childhood being passed, 
and the play-fund of motion so far spent that run¬ 
ning on foot no longer appears to be the joy it was, 
the older child, now called a man, fancies Hint it 
w*ill make him happy to ridel Or he imagines, 
which ia much the same, some loftier state of hoing, 
—call it rest, retirement, competence, indopoadoiico, 
—no matter by what name, only be it a condition 
of use, ease, liberty, and pure enjoyment. And so 
we find the wliole race at work to got rid of work ; 
drudging themselves to-day, in the hope of play to¬ 
morrow. This is that sacra fames, which, miscou- 


* Articles: ‘Review of “The Errors of the Times,” a 
by the lit. liev. T. 0. Brownell, lasliop of the Dioeeso 
of Connecticut: NewKiifrlaudoi, vol, n,ly44. Evanicrollcnl 
Alliance: Ib. v 3&47, Cbiihtian C()mnrchensivono^'^: Ib. 
vl. 1848. The Christian Trinity, a Practical Truth; Ib. xii. 
ISM, 

In 184T, Rr. TSushncll aCdrossod a “ Letter to the Pope,” 
which was printed in London, 
t Prom tho Phi lieta Kappa Oration, 184S. 


ceiving its own unutterable longings after spiritual 
play, proposes to itself the dull feheity of cessation, 
and drives the world to madness in pursuit of a 
counterfeit, which it is work to obtain, work also to 
ke^, and yet harder work oftentimes to enjoy. 

Here, too, is the secret of that profound passion 
for the drama, which has been so conspicuous m the 
cultivated nations. We loA^e to see life in its feel¬ 
ing and activity, separated from its labors and 
historic results. Could we see all huma'i changes 
transpire poetically or creatively, that is, in play, 
letting our bonl play with them as they pass, tlien 
it were only poetry to live. Then to admire, love, 
laugh,—‘then to abhor, pity, weep,—all were alike 
grateful to us; for tho view of sulferiug separated 
from all reality, save what it hns to feeling, only 
yields a painful joy, which is the deeper joy because 
of the pain. Hence the written drama, offering to 
view in its impersonations a life one side of life, a 
life in which all the actings appear without tlic ends 
and simply as in play, becomes to tlie cultivated 
reader a spring of the intensest and most captivat¬ 
ing spiritual incitement. He beholds the creative 
genius of a man playing out impersonated groups 
and societies of men, clothing each with life, passion, 
individuality, and character, by the fertile activity 
of his own inspired feeling. Meantime tho writer 
himself is hidden, and cannot oven suggest his 
cxi-.teiice. Hence egotism, which also is a form of 
work, the dullest, most insipid, least inspiring of all 
human demonstrations, is nowhere allowed to ob¬ 
trude itself. As a reader, too, bo has no ends to 
think of or to fear,—nothing to do, but to play tho 
characters into his f'cling as creatures existing for 
his sake. In this view, ilie drama, ns a ])ro(luet of 
genius, is, within a certain narrow limit, tho realiza¬ 
tion of play. 

But far less ofreetively, or more faintly, when it is 
acted. Then the of>unterfeit, as it is ilioro remote, 
is more feeble. In tlio reading we invent our own 
sceneries, clothe into form and exprension each one 
of the charnct.crs, and ])lay out our own liln^rty in 
them as freely, and sometimes as divinely, as tJu^y. 
Whatever reader, Uicreforc, has a soul of true liic 
and fire within liiin, finds all expectation balked, 
when he becomes an auditor a .d spectator. IIic 
Bcenery is tawdry and flat, tho cliarai't-crs, <leli- 
nitely measured, liave lost their infinity, so to 
speak, iiud tluis their freedom, and what before was 
play descends to nothing better or more inH})ire(l 
than work. It is called going to the play, hut it 
should rather he called going to the work, that is, 
to see a play worked, (yes, an ojpera I that is iti)— 
men and women inspired tlivough their memory, 
and acting their inspirations by rote, panting into 
love, puni])ing at the lountains of grief, wlii])[)ing 
out the passions into fury, and dying t.o fulfil tho 
contract of the evening, by a forced holding of tho 
breath. And yet this feeble counteilVit of }>biy, 
which some of us would call only “very tragical 
mirth,has a po'sver to tho nmltitiide. 'i'lioy are 
moved, thrilled it may he, with a strange delights 
It is ns if a something in their nature, liighcr than 
they themselves know, were <]uickeru‘<] into power, 
—namely, tliat divine instinct of play, in which tho 
summit of our nature is most clearly revealed. 

In like manner, tho passion of our race for war, 
and the eager admiration yielded to warlik<i ex¬ 
ploits, are resolvable prineiiially into tho sann* 
fundamental cause, Merc ends and uses do not 
satisfy us. We must get above pnulonoe and 
economy, into something that 3 )artnke 8 of insjiira¬ 
tion, be the cost wliat it may. Ihinco wai*, arud lier 
and yet more magnificent eountei*feit of play. 
Thus tliore is a groat and lofty virtue that we onll 
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courage {couf~age\ taking otir name from the heart. 
It is the greatness of a great heart, the repose and 
confidence of a man whose soul is rested in truth 
and principle. Such a man has no ends ulterior to 
his duty,—duty itself is his end. He is in it there* 
fore as in play, lives it as an inspiration. Lifted 
thus out of mere prudence and contrivance, he is 
also lifted above fear. Life to him is the outgoing 
of his great heart {heart-age), action from the heai't. 
And because he now can die, without being shaken 
or perturbed by any of the dastardly feelings that 
belong to self-seeldng aiul work, because he partakes 
of the impassibility of his principles, we call him a 
hero, regarding him as a kind of god, a man who 
has gone up into the sphere of the divine. 

Then, since courage is a joy so high, a virtue of so 
great majesty, what could happen but that many 
will covet both the internal exaltation and the out¬ 
ward repute of it ? Thus comes bravery, which is 
the counterfeit, or mock virtue. Courage is of the 
heart, as we have said, bravery is of the will. One 
is the spontaneous joy and repose of a truly great 
soul; the other, bravery, is after an end ulterior to 
itself, and, in that view, is but a form of work,— 
about tlie hardest work, too, I fancy, that some men 
undertake. What can be harder, in fact, than to 
act a great heart, when one has nothing but a will 
wherewith to do it? 

Thus you will see that courage is above danger, 
bravery in it, doing battle on a level with it. One 
IS secure and tranquil, the other suppresses agitation 
or conceals it. A right mind fortifies one, shame 
stimulates the other. Faith is the nerve of one, risk 
the plague and tremor of the other. For if I may 
tell you just here a very important secret, there be 
many that are called heroes who are yet without 
courage. They brave danger by their 'will, when 
their lieaii trembles. They make up in violence 
what they want in tranquillity, and drown the 
tumult of their fears in the rage of their passions. 
Enter the heart and you shall find, too often, a das- 
tai d spirit lurking in your hero. Call him still a 
bra\ c man, if you will, only remember thal he lacks 
courage. 

No, the true hero is the great, wise man of duty, 
—he whose soul is armed by truth and supported 
by the smile of God,—he who meets life’s perils 
with a cautious but tranquil spirit, gnUier.s strength 
by facing its storms, and dies, if he is called to die, 
as a Chi'Utian victor at the post of duty. And if 
we must have heroes, and wars whe»*eiii to make 
them, there is no so brilliant war as a war with 
wrong, no hero so fit to be sung ns he who has 
gained the bloodless vict<n*y of truth and mercy. 

But if bravery bo not the same a.s courage, still it 
is a vciy imposing and phiusible counterfeit. The 
man himself is told, afl.er the occasion is past, how 
heroically ho bore hiniH(‘lf, and when once his 
nerves have become tranquillized, he begins even to 
believe it. And since we cannot stay content in the 
dull, uninspired world of economy and work, wo 
are as ready to see a hero as he to be one. Nay, we 
must have our heroes, as I just said, and we are 
ready to harness oumtdves, by the million, to any 
man wlio will let us fight him out the name. Thus 
we find out occasions for war,—wrongs to be re¬ 
dressed, revenges to be taken, such wc may feign 
inspiration and play the gi-eat heart under. We 
collect anuics, and dress up loaders in gold and 
Jiigh colors, meaning, by the brave look, to inspire 
some notion of a hero beforehand. Then we set the 
men in plialanxea and squadrons, where the per¬ 
sonality itself is taken away, and a vast impersonal 
person called an army, a magnanimous and bravo 
monster, is all that remains. The masses of fierce 


color, the glitter of steel, the dancing plumes, the 
waving flags, the deep throb of the music lifting 
every foot,—under these the living acres of men, 
ssessed by the one thought of playing brave to- 
y, are rolled on to battle. Thunder, fire, dust, 
blood, groans,—vrhat of these ?—nobody thinks of 
these, for nobody dares to think till the day is over, 
and then the world rejoices to behold a new batch 
of heroes I 

And this is the devil’s play, that we call war. 
We have had it going on ever since the old geologic 
era was finished. We ai-e sick enough of the matter 
of it. We understand well enough that it is not 
good economy. But we cannot live on work- We 
must have courage, inspiration, greatness, play. 
Even the moral of our nature, that which is to 
weave us into sojial iiaion with our kind before 
God, is itself thirstn.g after play ; and if we cannot 
have it in good, why then let us have it in as good 
as we can. It is at least some comfort, that we do 
not mean quite as badly in these wars as some men 
say. We are not in love with murder, we are not 
simple tigers in feeling, and some of us come out of 
battle with kind and gentle qualities left. We only 
must have our play. 

Note also tins, that, since the metaphysics of 
fighting have been investigated, we have learned to 
make much of what we cnll the moral of the army; 
by which we mean the feeling that wants to play 
brave. Only it is a little sad to remember that this 
same moral, as it is called, is the true, eternal, moral 
nature of the man thus terribly perverted,—^tliat 
which was designed to link him to his God and his 
kind, and ought to be the spring of his immortal 
inspirations. 

Til ere lias been much of speculation among the 
learned concerning tlio origin of chivalry ; nor has 
it always been clear to what human elements this 
singular institution is to be referred. But when we 
look on man, not as a creature of mere understand¬ 
ing an<l reason, but as a creature also of play, essen¬ 
tially a poet in that which constitutes his higher 
life, we seem to liave a solution of the origin of 
chivalry, which is 8ufti'*ient, whether it be true or 
not. In the forswoariiig of labor, in the brave ad¬ 
ventures of a life in arms, in the intoiise ideal devo¬ 
tion to woman as her protector and avenger, in the 
self-renouncing and almost self-oblivious worship of 
honor,—what do we see in these but the mock 
moral doings of a creature who is to escape self-love 
and the service of ends in a free, spontaneous life of 
goodness,—in whom courage, delicacy, honor, disin¬ 
terested deeds, are themselves to be the inspiration, 
as they are the end, of his being ? 

I might also show, passing into the sphere of 
religion, how legal obedience, wliich is work, always 
descends into supov'itition, and thus that redigion 
must, in its very iiatui'O and life, be a form of play, 
—a woi’ship otferod, a devotion paid, not for some 
ulterior end, but as being its own end and joy. I 
might also show, in the same manner, that all the 
entluisi.astic, fanatical, and properly qiiietislic modes 
of religion are as many distinct counterfeits, and, in 
that manner, illustrations of my subject. ^ But this' 
you will see at a glance, without illustration. Only 
obseiwe how vast a field our illustrations coyer. In 
the infatuated zeal of our race for the acquisition of 
money, in the drama, in war, in chivah^y, in per¬ 
verted religion,—in all these forms, covering almost 
the whole ground of humanity wili counterfeits of 
play, that arc themselves the deepest movements of 
the race, I show you the boundless sweep of this 
divine instinct, and how surely we may know that 
the perfected state of man is a state of beauty, truth, 
and love, where life is its own end a d joy. 
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GEOBGE DENISOiT PEENTIOE, 

The editor of the Louisville Journal, is a native 
of Connecticut, bom at Prestou, Kew London 
county, December 18,1802. He was educated at 
Brown University, studied law but did not engage 
in the profession, prefening the pursuits of edi¬ 
torial life. In 1828 he commenced the ATe'W Eng¬ 
land Weekly Beview at Hartford, a well conducted 
and well supported journal of a literary character, 
which he carried on for two years, when, resigning 
its managenaent to Mr. Whittier, he removed to the 
W est,established himself in Hontucliy at Louisville, 
and shortly became editor of the Journal,” a 
daily paper in that city. In his hands it has be¬ 
come ono of the most widely known and esteemed 
newspapers in the country; distinguished by its 
fidelity to Whig politics, and its earnest, able edi¬ 
torials, no less than by the lighter skirmishing of 
wit and satire. The Prenticeiana” of the e^tor 
are famous. If collected and published with ap¬ 
propriate notes these moU would form an amus¬ 
ing and instructive commentary on the manage¬ 
ment of elections, newspaper literature, and po¬ 
litical oratory, of permanent value as a memorial 
of the times. 

The Louisville Journal has always been a sup¬ 
porter of the cause of education and of the literary 
interest in the West. It has hence become, in ac¬ 
cordance with the known tastes of the editor, a 
favorite avenue of young poets to the public. 
Several of the most successful lady writers of the 
West have first become known through their con- 
trfbutions to the “Journal.” 

Mr. Prentice’s owm poetical waitings are nume¬ 
rous. Many of them first appeared in the author’s 
“Review” at Hartford. A number have been 
collected by Mr. Everest in the “ Poets of Con¬ 
necticut,” They are in a serious vein, chiefly ex¬ 
pressions of sentiment and the domebtic alfections. 
Our specimen is taken from Mr. Gallagher’s 
“Selections from the Poetical Literature of the 
West,” 

TUB mQHT OP TEi.ES. 

Gone I gone for everl—^like a rusliii'.g wave 
Anothei* year has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being—^and its last low tones, 

Wandering in broken accents on the au*, 

Are dying to aa echo. 

The gny Spring, 

With its young charms, has gone—gone with its 
leaves—■ 

Its atmosphere of roses—its white clouds 
Slumbering^ like seraphs in the air—its birds 
Telling their loves in music—and its streams 
Leaping and shouting from the up-piled rocks 
To make earth echo with the joy of waves. 

And Summer, with its dews and showers, has gone— 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud 
Like Spirits of the Storm—^ita peaceful lakes 
Smiling in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowei’s and budding trees 
And overhanging sky—and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountain-tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of ^ants. Autumn too 
Has gone, with all its deeper glories—gone 
With its gi^een hills like altars of the world 
Lifting their rich fruit-offerings to their God— 

Its cool winds straying *mid the forest aisles 
To wake their thousand wind-harps—its serene 
And holy sunsets hanging o’er the West 


Like banners from the battlements of Heaven— 

And its still evenings, when the moonlit sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart 
Of the great Universe. Ay—^these are now 
But sounds and visions of the past—their deep. 

Wild beauty has departed from the Earth, 

And they are gathered to the embrace of Death, 
Their solemn herald to Eternity. 

Nor have they gone alone. High human hearts 
Of Passion have gone with them. The fresh dust 
Is chill on many a breast, that burned ere while 
With fires that seemed immortal. Joys, that leaped 
Like angels from the heart, and wandered free 
In life’s young morn to look upon t lie flowers. 

The poetry of nature, and to Est 
The woven sounds of breeze, and bird, and stream. 
Upon the night-air, have been stricken down 
In silence to the dust. Exultant Hope, 

That roved for ever on the buoyant winds 
Like the bright, stany bird of Paradise, 

And chaunted to the ever-listening heart 
In the wild music of a thousand tongues, 

Or soared into the open sky, until 
Night’s burning gems seemed jewelled on her brow, 
Has shut her di coping wing, and made her home 
Within the voiceless sepulclire And Love, 

That knelt at Passion’s holiest shrine, and gazed 
On his heart’s idol as on some sweet star, 

Whose purity and distance make it dear, 

And dreamed of ecstasies, until Ins soul 

fc’eenied but a lyre, that wakened in the glance 

Of the beloved one—he too lias gone 

To his eternal resting-place. And where 

Is stern Ambition—he who madly grasped 

At Glory’s fleeting phantom—he who sought 

His fame upon the battle-field, and longed 

To make his throne a pyranu(i of bones 

Amid a sea of blood ? He too has gone I 

His stormy voice is mute—his mighty ann 

Is nerveless on its clod—his veiy name 

Is but a meteor of the night of years 

Whovsc gleams flashed out a moment o’er the Earth, 

And faded into nothingness. The drenm 

Of high devotion—beauty’s bright array— 

And life’s deep idol memories—all have passed 
Like the cloud-shadows on a starlight si ream, 

Or a soft strain of music, when the winds 
Are slumbering on the billow. 

Yet, why muse 

Upon the past with sorrow? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heavirg breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and of beauty—yet, why mourn 
That such is destiny ? Another year 
Siicceedeth to the past—in their bright round 
The seasons come and go—the same blue andi, 

That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yi'l — 

The same pure stars that we have love<l to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day—and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath <]r(*umod, 

And mark the earth with j)aHsion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections—^IIopo 
And Joy and gi*eat Ambition, will rise up 
As they have risen—and their deeds will bo 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of i)arted centuries. Even now tho sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth, 

Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven wore prisoned in its soundless depths 
And struggling to be free. 
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Weep not, that Time 
Is passing on—it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark I 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 

Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 

Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air, 

■VVTien the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 

And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. *Tis the voice 
Of infant Freedom —and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill-top of her western home— 

And lo—it breaks across old Ocean’s flood— 

And “ Freedom 1 Freedom 1 is the answering shout 
Of nations starting from the spell of years. 

The day-spring I—see—’tis brightening in the hea¬ 
vens 1 

The watchmen of the night have caught the sign— 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free— 
And the deep watch-word, Uke the rush of seas 
That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 

Is sounding o’er the earth. Bright years of hope 
And life are on the wing!—You glorious bow 
Of Freedom, beaded by the hand of God, 

Is spanning Time’s dark surges. Its high Arch, 

A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 

Tells, that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
llcfleot the undimmed brightness of the Heavens. 

OHAlELES R ARTHUR GATARRR 
Charles E. Arthur Gayarre was bom in Loui¬ 
siana on the 3d of January, 1805. He is of mixed 
descent, Spanish and French. His father, Charles 
Anastase Gayarr6, and his mother, Marie Eliza¬ 
beth Bore, were natives of Louisiana. His family 
is one of the most ancient in the state, and his¬ 
toric in all its branches and roots. Some of his 
ancestors were the contemporaries of Bienville 
and Iberville, the founders of the colony. 

The subject of this notice was educated in Hew 
Orleans, at the college of the same name, where 
he pui*sued his studies with marked distinction. 
In 1825, when Mr. Edward Livingston laid before 
the Legislature of Louisiana the criminal code 
which he had prepared at the request of tlio state, 
Mr. Gayarre, then quite a youth, published a pam¬ 
phlet, in which he opposed some of Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s views, and particularly the abolition of 
capital punishment, whiesh Mr, Gayarre consi¬ 
dered a premature innovation, and of dangerous 
application to the State of Louisiana, for certain 
reasons which he discussed at length. The pam¬ 
phlet produced great sensation at the time, and 
the adoption of the code was indefiintoly post¬ 
poned by the legislature. Tn 1826 Mr. Gayarr6 
went to Pliiladelphia, an<l srudiod law in the olfice 
of William Rawle. In 1829 he was admitted t.o 
the bar of that city; and in 1830 returned homo, 
and published iu French An historical Essay on 
Loumam^ which obtained great success. That 
same year, only a few months after his return, he 
was elected, almost by a unanimous vote, one of 
the representatives of the city of Hew Orleans iu 
the legislature, and was chosen by that body to 
write the “Address,” which it sent to France, to 
compliment the French Chambers on the revo¬ 
lution of 1880. In 1881 he was appointed as** 
sistant or deputy attorney-general, in 1838 pre- 
voL. n.—26 


siding judge of the city court of Hew Orleans; 
and in 1835, when he had just attained the con¬ 
stitutional age, was elected to the Senate of the 
United States for a term of six years. Ill health 
prevented Mr. Gayarre from taking his seat, and 
compelled him to go to Europe, where he re¬ 
mained until October, 1843. In 1844, shortly 
after his return, Mr. Gayarre was elected by the 
city of Hew Orleans to the legislature of the state, 
where he advocated and carried several important 
measures, among which was a bill to provide for 
the liabilities of the state, and which in a short 
time effected a reduction of two millions and a 
half of dollars. In 184G he was re-elected at the 
expiration of his term ; but on the very day the 
legislature met he was appointed secretary of state 
by Governor Johnson. That office was then one 
of the most important and laborious in the state, 
the secretary being at that time, besides his ordi¬ 
nary functions as such, superintendent of public 
education, and constituting with the treasnrer the 
“Board of Currency,” whose province it is to 
exercise supreme control and supervision over aU 
the banks of the state. Mr. Gayarre discharged 
his multifarious duties in a manner which will 
long be reme?nbered, particularly in connexion 
with the healthy condition in which he maintained 
the banks. At the expiration of his four years’ 
term of office, he was re-appointed secretary of 
state by Governor Walker iu 1850. Mr. Gayarre, 
during tlie seven years he was secretary of state, 
found time to publish in French a History of Loui¬ 
siana^ in two volumes, containing very curious do¬ 
cuments, which he had collected from the archives 
of France. He also published in English, in one 
volume, the Romanes of the History cf Louisiana^ 
aiid in English subsequently the History of Loui¬ 
siana^ in two volumes. This continuous work is 
not a translation of the one he wrote in French. 
It is cast in a different mould, and contains much 
matter not to be found in the Fi’enoh work. 
The Romance of the History of Louisiana is, ap¬ 
pended to it as an introduction. Mr. Redfield, of 
How York, has ])ublishod Mr. G^arre’s history 
of the Spanish Domination in Louisiana^ com¬ 
ing down to the 20th of Degember, 1803, when 
the United States took possession of the colony, 
in which work he makes some remarkable disclo¬ 
sures in relation to the Spanish intrigues in the 
West carried on with the co-operation of General 
Wilkinson and others, from 178G to 1792, to dis¬ 
member the Union, and gives a full account of the 
negotiations which led to tlie cession. 

As secretary of state, Mr. Gayarre made so 
judicious a use of the sum of seven thousand 
dollars, which ho had at his disposal for tlxo pur¬ 
chase of books, that ho may be said to bo the 
father of the state library; and with the very 
limited sum of two thousand dollars, whicli, at 
his pressing request, was voted by the legislature 
for the purchase of historical documents, he $ud- 
coodod, by dint of perseverance and after two 
years’ negotiations, in obtaining very important 
documents from the archives of Sptiin, the sub¬ 
stance of which he has embodied in his history 
of the Spanish Dornmationin jMrfmukna, 

Mr. Gayarre has lately given to the public two 
lectures on T?ie Znfumee ifpneWoohanio Arta^ and * 
a dramatic novel, csalled the School for JPoUtics^ 
a linmorous and eatirieal ^ibitioa of the pariy 
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frauds and relaxed political sentiment of the daj, 
which may be presumed to have grown out of tfiie 
writer’s experiences, some of which are detailed, 
in a more matter of fact form, in an Addrm to the 
People of the State^ which he published on the 
‘4ate frauds perjiietrated at the election held on 
the Yth of November, 1853, in the city of New 
Orleans.” Mr. Gayarre was on that occasion an 
independent candidate for Congress, i*efusiiig to 
be controlled by the party organization, and was 
defeated, though he polled a largo and influential 
vote. His undisguised sentiments, in regard to 
the political manoeuvres of the times, are freely 
expressed at the close of his pamphlet. 

He has since taJsen part in the “Know-Nothing” 
organization of his native state; and was one of 
the delegates excluded from the general council 
of the party at Philadelphia in June, 1865, on 
the ground of their position as Roman Catholics. 
This drew from him a privately printed address, 
in which, with animation and vigor, he handles 
the question of religious proscription. 

As a writer, the prose of Mr. &ayarr6 is mai*kcd 
by the French and Southern characteristics. It 
is warm, M, rhetorical, and constantly finds ex¬ 
pression in poetical imagery. In his comedy, 
where the style is restrained by the conversational 
directness, there are many passages of firm, manly 
English. As an historian, though his narratives 
are highly colored, in a certain vein of poetical 
enthusiasm, they are based on the diligent study 
of origim ’ autliorities, and are to be consulted with 
confidence; the subjects of his early volumes are 
m themselves romantic, and tlie story is always of 
the highest interest. His last volume brings him 
to the discussion of a most important era in our 
political history. 

vA-nraa dacobebt,* 

The conflict wliich had sprung up between the 
fesuita and Capnehina, in 1756, as to the exercise of 
%piritual jurisdiction in Louisiana, may not have been 


forgotten. The Bishop of Quebec had appointed a 
Jesuit his Vicar-Gcaeral in New Orleans, but the 
Capuchins pretended that they had, according to a 
■contract passed with the India company, obtained 
exclusive jurisdiction in Lower Louisiana, and there¬ 
fore had opposed therein the exercise of any pastoral 
functions by the Jesuits. The question remained 
undecided by the Superior Council, which felt con¬ 
siderable reluctance to settle the controvemy by some 
final action, from fear perhaps of turning against it¬ 
self the hostihty of both parties, although it leaned 
in favor of the Capuchins. From sheer lassitude 
there had ensued a sort of tacit truce, when father 
Hilaire de Geneveaux, the Superior of the Capuchins, 
who, for one of a religious order proverbially famed 
for its ignorance, was a man of no mean scholarship 
and of singular activity, quickened by a haughty and 
ambitious temper, went to visit Europe, without in¬ 
timating what he was about, and returned with the 
title of Apostolic Prothonotary, under which he 
claimed, it seems, the power to lord it over the Je¬ 
suit who was the Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Quebec. Hence au increase of wrath on the part of 
the Jesuits and a renewal of the old quarrel, which 
ceased only when the Jesuits were expelled from all 
the French doininioDs. But the trimnph of lather 
Geneveaux was not of long duration; for, in 17 66, 
the Superior Council, finding that he was op]>osed 
to their scheme of insurrection, had expelled him as 
a perturber of the public peace, and father Dngobeit 
had become Superior of the Capuchins. They lived 
altogether in a very fine house of their own, and 
there never hod been a more hamonious conmni- 
nity than this one was, under the rule of good father 
Bagobei’t. 

He had come very young in the colony, where he 
had christened and manued almost everyboily, so 
that he was looked upon as a sort of spiritual lather 
and tutor to all. He was emphatically a man of 
peace, and if there was anything which father Ha- 
gobert hated in this world, if he could hato at all, it 
was trouble—^trouble of any kind—but particularly 
of that sort which arises from, intermeddling and 
contradiction. How could, indeed, father Dagobert 
not be popular with old and young, with both sexes, 
and with every class ? Who could have complained 
of one whose breast harbored no ill feeling towards 
anybody, and wliose lips never uttered a harsh word 
in reprimand or blame, of one who was satisfied with 
himself and the rest of mankind, provided he was 
allowed to look on with his arms folded, leaving 
angels and devils to follow the bent of their natxire 
in their respective departments ? Hid not his ghostly 
subordinates do pretty much as they pleased ? And 
if they erred at times—^wliy—even holy men were 
known to be frail 1 And why should not their pec¬ 
cadilloes be overlooked or forgiven for the sake of 
the good they did? It was much better fwe may 
fairly suppose him so to have thought, irom the 
knowledge we have of his acts and character), for 
heaven and for the world, to lot things run smooth 
and easy, than to make any noise. Was there not 
enough of unavoidable turmoil in this valley of tri¬ 
bulations and miseries f Besides, ho knew Ciat God 
was merciful, and that all would turn right in the 
end. Why should he not have been an indulgent 
shepherd for his flock, and have smiled on tlie pro¬ 
digal son after repentance, and even before, in order 
not to frighten him away ? If the extravagance of 
the sinning spendthrift could not be checked, why 
should not he, father Dagobert, be permitted, by 
sitting at the hospitable board, to give at least some 
dignity to the feast, and to exorcise away the over 
Imking spirit of evil ? Hid not Jcsur sit nt meal 
with publicans and sinners t Why then shoiild not 


* From tho History* of tho Spanish Domination in Louisian*. 
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failicr Bagobert, when lie went out to christen, or 
to marry at some private dwelling, participate in 
convivialities, taste the juice of the grape, take a 
hand in some innocent game, regale his nostrils with 
a luxurious pinch of snuff, and look with approba¬ 
tion at the merry feats of the dancers ? Where was 
the harm ? Could not a father sanctify by his pre¬ 
sence the rejoicings of his children ? Such were per¬ 
haps some of the secret reasonings of the reverend 
capuchin. 

By some pedantic minds f.ither Dagobert might 
have been taxed with being illiterate, and with 
knowing vei'y little beyond the litanies of the church. 
But is not ignorance bliss ? Was it not to the want 
of knowledge, -that was to be attributed the simpli¬ 
city of heart, which was so e<lifying in one of his 
sacred mission, and that humility to which he was 
sworn ? Is it not written; “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Why should he understand Latin, or so many other 
musty inexplicable things ? Was not the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge the cause of the perdition of man * 
Besides, who ever heard of a learned capuchin? 
Would it not have been a portentous anomaly ? If 
his way of fasting, of keeping the holydays, of say¬ 
ing mass, of celebrating marriages, of christening, of 
singing prayeis for the dead, and of hearing confes¬ 
sions, of inflicting penance, and of performing all his 
other sacerdotal functions, was contrary to the ritual 
and to the canons of the church—why—^heknew no 
bettor. What soul had been thereby endangered? 
His parishioners were used to his ways? Was he, 
after fifty yeara of labor in the vineyard of the Lord, 
to change his manner of working, to admit that he 
bad blundered all the time, to dig up what he had 
planted, and to undertake, when almost an octoge¬ 
narian, the reform of himself and others ? Thus, at 
least, argued many of his friends. 

They were sure that none could deny, that all the 
duties of religion were strictly performed by his pa¬ 
rishioners. Were not the women in the daily habit 
of confessing their sins ? And if he was so very mild 
in his admonitions, and so very sparing in the inflic¬ 
tion of harsh penance on them, why not suppose that 
it was because the Saviour himself had been very 
lenient towards the guiltiest of their sev ^ It was 
tlie belief of father Bagobert, that the faui+s of wo¬ 
men proceeded from the head and not from the 
heart, because that was always kind. Wiiy then 
hurl thunderbolts at beings so exquisitely d'elieato 
and so beautifully fragile—^the porcelain work of 
the creator—^when they could be reclaimed by the 
mere scratch of a rose’s thorn, and brought back into 
the bosom of righteousness by the mere pulling of 
a silken string ? As to the men, it is true tliat they 
never haunted the confessional; but perhaps they 
had no sins to confess, and if they had, and did not 
choose to acknowledge them, what could he do? 
Would it have been sound policy to have annoyed 
them with fruitless exhortations, and threatened 
them wi'h excommunication, when tlu*y would hare 
laughed at the ’brntwn fulmen? W/is it not better 
to humor them a little, so as to make good grow out 
of evil? Was not their aversion to confession re¬ 
deemed by manly virtues, by their charity to the 
oor and their generosity to the chxtrch ? Was not 
is course of action subservient to the interest both 
of church and state, within the borders of which it 
was calculated to maintain order and tmnquillity, 
by avoiding to produce discontents, and those dis- 
tmbanoes which are their natural results ? Had ho 
not a right, in his turn, to expect that his repose 
should never be interrupted, when he was so sedu¬ 
lously attentive to that of others, and so cheerfully 
complying with the exigencies of every flitting hour ? 


When the colonists had thought proper to go into 
an insurrection, he, good easy soul, did not see why 
he should not make them happy, by chiming in with 
their mood at the time. Bid they not, in all sin¬ 
cerity, think themselves oppressed, and were they 
not contending for what they believed to be their 
birthrights ? On the other hand, when the Spaniards 
crushed the revolution, he was nothing loth, as vicar 
general, to present himself at the portal of the cathe¬ 
dral, to receive O’Reilly with tlie honors due to 
the representative of royalty, and to bless the Spa¬ 
nish flag. How could he do otherwise? Was it 
not said by the Master: **render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s ?” Why should the new 
lords of the land be irritated by a factious and boot¬ 
less opposition? Why not mollify them, so as to 
obtain as much from them as possible, in favor of 
his church and of his dearly beloved flock ? Why 
should he not be partial to the Spaniards? Had 
thejr not the reputation of being the strictest catho¬ 
lics in the world. 

Such was tlie character of father Bngobert even 
in his youth. It had developed itself in more vigor¬ 
ous and co-ordinate proportions, as his experience 
extended, and it had suggested to him all his rules 
of action through life. With the same harmonious 
consistency in all its parts it had continued to grow, 
until more than threescore years had passed over 
father Bagobert’s head. It was natural, therefore, 
notwithstanding what a few detractors might say, 
that he should be at a loss to discover the reasons 
why he should be blamed, for having logically come 
to the conclusions which made him an almost uni¬ 
versal favorite, and which permitted him to enjoy 
“ his ease in his own inn,” whilst authorizing him to 
hope for his continuing in this happy state of exist¬ 
ence, until he should be •summoned to the “ bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” Certain it is that, 
whatever judgment a rigid moralist might, on a close 
analysis, pass on the character of father Bagobert, it 
can hardly be denied, that to much favor would be 
entitled the man, who, were he put to trial, could 
with confidence, like this poor priest, turn round to 
his subordinates and fellow-beings, and say unto 
them: “I have lived among you for better than 
half a century: which of you have I ever injured ?” 
Therefore, father Bagobert thought himself possessed 
of au unquestionable right to what ho loved so much: 
his case, Doth in his convent and out of it, and his 
sweet uninterrupted dozing in his comfortable arm 
chair. 

GEORGE W. BETnXTNE. 

BE.BETnirNE, the ]) 0 ]mlar divine, poet, and wit, 
was born March, 1806, in the city of Few York. 
After receiving a liberal odnoation, he was or¬ 
dained in 1820 a Presbyterian minister, but in 
the following year joined the Dutch Reformed 
communion. His clerical career wiis commenced 
at Bhinebeck on the Hudson, from whence he 
removed to Utica; and in 1834, to Philaclolphia. 
la 1849, ho again removed to Brooklyn, where he 
still remains, at the head of a large and influen¬ 
tial congregation, 

Br. Bethune is the author of The Fruit the. 
Spirit. Farl/y Lost,^ Early Smed,, The Eistory 
of a JPemtent; all popular works of a devotional 
character. In 1848, he published Lc^e of L<roe 
mid Faith,, and other Poems; and in 1850, a 
volume of Orations, and OefsasioTial Pisoourm. 
He has also collected and published a portion of 
his SexTOOrts, 

In 1847, he edited the first American editioxi 
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of "Walton’s Anpcler, a work which he performed | 
in a careful and a^eeable manner, befitting his 
own reputation as an enthusiastic and highly 
celebrated follower of the “contemplative man’s 
recreation,” and as a literary scholar. 

Dr. Bethune traces his family descent from the 
Huguenots, and has frequently spoken on the 
claims of that devout, industrious, and enterpris¬ 
ing class of the eaidy settlers of our country, to 
the national gratitude and reverence. His efforts 
as an after-dinner and off-hand extempore speak¬ 
er, are marked by genial humor and appreciation 
of the subject before him. At the convivial meet¬ 
ings of the National Academy of Design, and of 
the St. Nicholas Society, he is always called out; 
and his response is usually among the most notice¬ 
able features of the evening. 

The volume of Dr. Bethune’s orations com¬ 
prises funeral discom*ses on the death of Stephen ! 
van Rensselaer, thepatroon, President Harrison ! 
and General Jackson; lectures and College a-i- ; 
dresses upon Genius, Leisure, its Uses and Abuses, 
the Age of Pericles, the Prospects of Art in the 
TJnited States, Ihe Eloquence of the I'nlpit, the 
Duties of Educated Men, a Plea for Study, and 
the Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men. 

soircf. 

She’s fresh as breath of summer inoi*n. 

She’s fair as flowers in sprii.g, 

And her voice it has the warbling gush 
Of a bird upon the wing; 

For joy like dew^ shines in her eye, 

Her heart is kind and free; 

"Tis gladness but to look upon 
The face of Alice Lee. 

She knows not of her loveliness. 

And little thinks the while, 

How the veiy air grows beautiful 
In the beauty of her smile; 

As sings within the fragrant rose 
The honcy-gath’ring bee, 

So munnuretb hmghter on the lips 
Of gentle Alice Lee. 

How welcome is the rustling breeze 
When sultry clay is o’er I 
More welcome far the graceful step, 

Tliat brings her to the door; 

’Tis sweet to gather violets: 

But 01 how blest is he, 

Who wins a glance of modest love, 

From lovely Alice Lee 1 

THE roxmTir or jult. 

Maine, from her farthest border, gives the first ex¬ 
ulting shout, 

And from New Hampsuiee’s granite heights, the 
echoing peal rings out; 

The mountain farms of staunch yEXMOXT prolong 
the thundering call ; 

H-ASSAonusETTs answci-s; ‘‘ Bunker Hill J” a watch¬ 
word for us all. 

Rhode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming 
with the free, 

And staid OoNNiccrrour breaks forth in sacred har¬ 
mony. 

The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earth¬ 
quake’s roar, 


Is heard from Hudson’s crowded banks to Ezie’s 
crowded shore, 

New Jeeset, hallowed by their blood, who erat In 
battle fell, 

At Monmouth’s, Princeton’s, Trenton’s fight, joins in 
the rapturous swell 

Wide Pennsylvania, strong as wide, and true as she 
is strong, 

From every hill to valley, pours the torrent tide 
along. 

Stand up, stout little Delawaiue, and bid thy volley^s 
roll 

Though least among the old Thirteen, we judge thee 
by thy soul! 

Hark to the voice of Maryland I over the broad 
Chesapeake 

Her sons, as valiant as their sires, in cannonadings 
speak. 

Virginia, nurse of Washington, and guardian of his 
grave, 

Now to thine ancient glories turn the faithful and 
the brave; 

We need not hear the bursting cheer this holy day 
inspires, 

To know that, in Columbia’s cause, “ Virginia never 
tires.” 

Fresh as the evergreen that waves above her sunny 
soil, 

North Carolina shares the bliss, as oft the patriot’s 
toil; 

And the land of Sumter, Marion, of Moultrie, Pinck¬ 
ney, must 

Respond the cry, or it will rise e’en from their sleep¬ 
ing dust. 

And Georgia, by tlio dead who lie along Savannah’s 
bluff, 

Full well we lore thee, but we ne’er can love thee 
well enough; 

From thy wild northern boundary, to thy green isles 
of the sea, 

Where bent on enrth more gallant hearts than now 
throb high in thee? 

On, on, ’cross Alabama's plains, the ever-flowery 
glades, 

To where the Mississippi’s flood the turbid Gulf 
invades; 

There, borne from many a mighty stream upon her 
mightier tide. 

Come down the swelling long huzzas from all that 
valley wide. 

As wood-erowned Alleghany’s call, from all her sum¬ 
mits high, 

Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset 

sky. 

While on the shores and through the swales ’round 
the vast inland seas, 

The stars and stripes, ’midst freemen’s songs, are 
flashing to the oreoze. 

Tlie woodsman, from the mothci', takes his boy uj)on 
his knee, 

To tell him how their fathers fought and bled for 
liberty; 

Tlie lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring 
beside, 

To think upon his country’s worth, and feel his coun¬ 
try’s pihle; 

While many a foreign accent, which our God can 
understand. 

Is blessing Him fjr home and bread in this free, for- 
tile land 

Yes I when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy 
rest, 

The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the 
west, 

Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee, 
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That woke the morning with its voice along the 
Atlantic sea. 

—0 God! lot>k down upon the land which thou hast 
loved so well, 

And gi-ant that in unbroken truth her children still 
may dwell; 

Kor, while the grass grows on the lull and streams 
flow through the vale, 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, or in their cove¬ 
nant fail 1 

God keep the fairest, noblest land that lies beneath 
the sun; 

“ Our country, our whole country, and our country 
ever one 1” 

NATIOITAL CnAEAOTEUISTICS * 

We are emphatically one people. The constant 
and expanding flood of emigrants from less favored 
lands gives in some sections a temporary, superficial 
diversity of customs, and even of language Yet, as 
they come moved by an admiring wish to share our 
privileges, and a grateful respect for the nation 
which has made itself so prosperous, while it sets 
open its gates so hospitably wide, they readily ad<.>pt 
our usages, and soon become homogeneous with the 
mass through which they are distributed. Until 
they or their children are educated in free citizen¬ 
ship, they follow; but rarely, and then never suc¬ 
cessfully, attempt to lead. As the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is the speech of the nation, so it is the Anglo- 
Saxon mind that rules. The sons of those who 
tinumphed in the war of Independence have sub¬ 
dued the distant forest, making the wilderness to 
rejoice with the arts and virtues of their fathers. 
The patronymics borne by the most influential 
among them are most frequently such as are fami¬ 
liar and honorable among us. Summon together 
the dwellers in any town of our older, particularly 
of our more northern states, and you will find that 
there is scarcely a state of the Union where they 
have not relatives. The representative in Congress 
from the farthest west laughs over their school-boy 
frolics with the representative of the farthest east. 
The woodsman on the Aroostook talks of bis brother 
on the Rio Grande, the tradesman in the seaport, 
of his son, a judge, in Missouri. The true-hearted 
girl, who has left her mountain birth-place to 
earn her modest parapJiernalia amidst the pon¬ 
derous din of a factory near the Atlantic coast, 
dreams sweetly on her toil-blest pillow of him who, 
for her dear sake, is cleai*ing a home in the wilds of 
Iowa, or sifting the sands of some Oaliforniau Tac- 
tolus. We all claim a common history, and, what¬ 
ever be our immediate parentage, are proud to own 
oui'selvcs the grateful children of tlie mighty men 
who declared our country’s indepeinlence, franied 
tlie bond of our Union, and bought with their 
sacred blood tbe liberties we enjoy. Nor is it an 
insincere compUraont to assert, tJiat, go where you 
will, New England is represented by the shrewdest, 
the most enlightened, the most successful, and the 
most religious of our young population. Nearly all 
our teachers, with the authors of our school-books, 
and a very large proportion of our preachers, as 
well as of our editors (the classes which hfive the 
greatest control over the growing character of our 
youth), come from or receive their education in 
New England. Wherever the New Englander goes, 
he carries New England with him. New En^and 
IS his boast, hia standard of perfection, and ** So 
they do in New England I” his confident answer to 


* IPVom the Harrsrd Address, “ Olslms of oar Oouatry on 
Its Literary Mon.” y j 


all objectors. Great as is oiir reverence for those 
veueiable men, he ratlier wearies us with his inex¬ 
haustible eulogy on the Pilgrim Fathers, who, he 
seems to think, have begotten the whole United 
States. Nay, enlarging upon the somewhat coin- 
I placent notion of his ancestors, that God designed 
I for them, " his chosen people,” this Canaan of the 
I aboriginal heathen, he looks upon the continent aa 
I his rightful heritage, and upon the rest of us as 
Hittites, Jebusites, or people of a like termination, 
whom he is commissioned to root out, acquiring our 
money, squatting on our wild lands, monopolizing 
our votes, and marrying onr heiresses. Whence, or 
how justly, he derived his popular sobriquet^ passes 
the giiess'of an antiquary; but certain it is, that if 
he meets with a David, the son of Jesse has often to 
take up the lament in a different sense from the ori¬ 
ginal,—“ I am distressed for thee, my Brother Jona¬ 
than!” Better still, his sistei-s, nieces, female cousins, 
j flock on various honorable pretexts to visit him 
I amidst his new possessions, where they own with no 
I Sabine reluctance the constraining ardor of our un- 
i sophisticated chivalry; and happy is the household 
j over which a New England wife presides 1 blessed 
I the child whose cradle is rocked by the hand, whose 
slumber is hallowed by the prayers of a New Eng¬ 
land mother! The order of the Roman policy is 
reversed. He conquered, and then inhabited; the 
New Englander inhabits, then gains the mastery, not 
by force of arms, but by mother-wit, steadiness, and 
thrift. That there should be, among us of the other 
races, a little occasional petulance, is not to be won¬ 
dered at; but it is only superficial. The New Eng¬ 
lander goes forth not aa a spy or an enemy, and the 
gifts which he carries excite gratitude, not fear. 
He soon becomes identified with his neighbors, their 
interests are soon his, and the benefits of his enter¬ 
prising cleverness swell the advantage of the com¬ 
munity whore he has planted himself, thus tending 
to produce a moral homogeiieousness throughout the 
confederacy. Y'ct let it be remembered that this 
New England influence, diffusing itself, like noiseless 
but transforming leaven, through the recent and 
future states, while it makes tliem precious as allies, 
would also make them formidable as rivals, terrible 
as enemies. The New Englander loses little of his 
main, characteristics by migration. He is as shrewd, 
though not necessarily as economical, a calculator in 
the valley of the Mississippi, as his brethren in the 
east, and as brave as his fathers were at Lcxiii^^ton 
or Charlestown. It were the height of suicidal 
folly for the people of the maritime states to attempt 
holding as subjects or tributaries, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the people between the Alleghanies and the 
Rocky Mountauis; but those who have not travelled 
among our prairie and forest settlements can have 
only a faint idea of the filial reverence, the deferen¬ 
tial respect, the yearning love, with which they 
turn to the land where their fathers sleep, and to 
you who guard their sepulchres. The soul knows 
nothing of distance, and, m their twilight musings, 
they can scarcely tell which is dearer to their hearts 
—the home of the kindred they have left behind 
them, or the home they have won,for their off¬ 
spring. Be it your anxious care, intelligent gentle¬ 
men of New England, that so strong a bon^ is never 
strained to i-uptnrel 

To your Pilgrim Fathers the liighest place may 
well be aeeoraed; but forget not, that, about the 
time of their landing on the Rook, there came to 
the mouth of the Hudson, nien of kindred fhitJh and 
descent—-men equally loviog' freedom—men from 
the sea-washed cradle of modem constitutional free- 
d<«n, whose union of fieo-burgher-cities taught us 
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the lesson of confederate independent sovereignties, 
•whose sires were as free, long centuries before 
Magna Charta, as the English are now, and from 
whose line of republican princes Britain received the 
boon of religious toleration, a privilege the states- 
general had recognised as a primary aiticle of their 
government when first established; men of that 
stock, which, when offered their choice of favors 
from a grateful monarch, asked a University; men 
whose martyr-sires had baptized their land with their 
blood; men who had flooded it with ocean-waves 
rather than yield it to a bigot-tyrant; men, whose 
virtues were as sober as prose, but sublime as 
poetry;—^the men of Holland! Mingled with these, 
and still further on, were heroic Huguenots, their 
foi^tunes broken, but their spirit unbending to pre¬ 
late or prelate-ridden king. There were others (and 
a dash of cavalier blood told well in battle-field and 
council);—^but those were the spiiits whom God 
made the moral substnitum of our national charac¬ 
ter. Here, like Israel in the wilderness, and thou¬ 
sands of miles off from the land of bondage, they 
were educated for their high calling, until, in the 
fulness of times, our confederacy with its Constitu¬ 
tion was founded. Already there had been a salu¬ 
tary mixture of blood, but not enough to impair the 
Anglo-Saxon ascendency. The nation grew morally 
strong fi’om its original elements. The great work 
was delayed only by a just preparation, l^ow God 
is bringing hither the most vigorous scions from all 
the European stocks, to “ make of them all one new 
manI” not the Saxon, not the German, not the Gaul, 
not the Helvetian, but the Awemc.vn. Here they 
will unite as one brotherhood, will have one law, 
will share one interest. Spread over the vast region 
from the frigid to the torrid, from Eastern to West¬ 
ern ocean, every variety of climate giving them 
choice of pursuit and modification of temperament, 
the ballot-box fusing together aU rivalries, they shall 
have one national will. What i.«; wanting in one 
race will he sui>plied by the characteristic energies 
of the otliei*s; and what is excessive in either, 
cheeked by the counter-action of the rest Nay, 
though for a time the newly come may retain their 
foreign vernacular, our tongue, so rich in ennobling 
literature, will be the tongue of the nation, the lan¬ 
guage of its laws, and the accent of its majesty. 
Eteenal God I who scest the end with the begin¬ 
ning, thou alone canst tell the ultimate grandeur of 
this people I 

EDWARD SARFORD, 

A POET, essayist, and political writer, is the eon of 
the late Nathan Sanford, Chancellor of the State, 
and was born in the city of New York in 1805. 
He was educated at Union College, where he was 
graduated in 1824. He tlien engaged in the 
study of the law in the oflSce of Mr. Benjamin F. 
Butler, but his tastes were opposed to the profes¬ 
sion, and he did not pursue it 
He began an editorial career as editor of a 
newspaper in Brooklyn; was next associated with 
the New York Standai'd; and when that paper was 
compelled to yield to the commercial embarrass¬ 
ments of the day, he became one of the editors of 
the New York Times. The difficulties in politics 
which occurred after the second year of the esta¬ 
blishment of that paper led him to undertake an 
engagement at Washington with Mr. Blair as as¬ 
sociate editor of the Globe newspaper, then tJxe 
organ of the Van Buren administration. In this 
relation his pen was employed in the advocacy 
and development of the sub-treasmy system, then 


under discussion previous to its establi^^hment as 
an integral portion of the financial policy of the 
country. 

The illness of his father now withdrew him 
from Washington to the family residence at Flush¬ 
ing, Long Island. At this time he held the office, 
at New York, of Secretary to the Commission 
to return the duties on goods destroyed by the 
great fire of 1835. He was subsequently Assis¬ 
tant Naval Officer. 

In 1843, he was elected to tlie Senate of the 
state of New York, and while there was an ac¬ 
tive and efficient, though quiet political manager 
and leader. 

An anecdo'e of the Capitol exhibits his poetic 
talent. One day in the senate room he received 
a note from a correspondent on business; it was 
at the close of the session, and the whole house 
in the hurry and confusion which attend its last 
moments. He had a score or more measures to 
hiiri-y through, and numerous others to aid in 
their passage, and thus pre-sed, anbwerod the let¬ 
ter handed to him. A few days after he was sur¬ 
prised to learn that he had written this hasty re¬ 
ply in excellent verse. 

Of the literary productions of Mr. Sanford, a 
few only have appeared with his name. Mr. Bry¬ 
ant Included the quaint and poetical Addrm to 
Black Hawh in his collection of American poems, 
and Mr. Hofiinan pre^^ented this and the author’s 
Addrm to a Mosquito^ written in a similar vein, 
ill the “ New York Book of Poetry.” 

To the New York Mirror, the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and the Spirit of the Times, Mr. San¬ 
ford has been a frequent and genial contributor. 
His poem, The Lo'ces of the Shell Fiahcii^ has been 
justly admired for its faiuy and seiiiimoiii, in 
delicate flowing verse, as he sings— 

Not in the land where beauty loves to dwell, 

And bards to sing that beauty dwellethtlK^re : 
Notin the land where rules th’ eiicliantev’s spoil 
And fashion’s beings beautiful and rare ; 

Not in such land are laid tho scenes I telL 
No odors float upon its sunny air; 

No ruddy vintage, and no tinted flowers 
Gladden its fields or bloom within its bowers. 

Mine is a lowlier lay—tho unquiet deep— 

The world of waters; where man’s puny skill 
Has but along its surface dared to creep: 

The quaking vassal of its wayward will, 

Exultant only when its calm waves sleep, 

And its rough voice is noiseless nil and still, 

And trembling when its crested hosts arise. 

Roused from their slumbers by the wind’s wild (uies. 

None but the dead have visited its caves; 

None but the dead pressed its untram]>l(jd floor. 
Eyes, but all sightless, glare beneath its waves, 

And forms earth’s wovshippei's might well adore. 
Lie in their low and ever freshened graves, 

All cold and loveless far beneath its roar. 

The bright-eyed maiden and the faii’-hairod bride, 
And sire and son there slumber side by side. 

Smile not ye wise ones at my lowly lay, 

Nor deem it strange that underneath a shell 
High thoughts exert their ever ruling sway 
And soft affections scorn not there to dwell 
That in an oysteris breast the living ray 
Of mind beams forth; or that its young thoughts 
swell 
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Less vaunoingly in pride of place or birth 
Than aught that breathes upon our upper earth. 

Of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed— 

Of princely dames and wights of low degree— 
The story of a high-born oyster maid 
And her calm lover, of low family: 

And how they met beneath their oft sought shade. 
The spreading branches of a coral tree, 

Attended by a periwinkle page, 

Selected chiefly for his tender age. 

Sing scaly music. ■ — - 

The best of Mr, Sanford’s poetical effusions are 
of this airy, delicate mood, facile and elegant. 

His occasional political squibs were quite in the 
Croaker vein, as in this parody at the expense of 
the Whigs in the Harrison log-cabin campaign. 

A nARD-CEDEa MELOBY. 

AtJ^’Tis the last rose of summer. 

’Tis the last of Whig loafers 
Left singing alone, 

All his pot-house companions 
Are fuddled and gone. 

No flower of his kindred. 

No rum-blossom nigh, 

With a song on his lips 
And a drop in his eye. 

rilnot leave thee, thou rose-bud. 

To pine on the stem, 

Since the others are snoring, 

<3-0 snore thou with them. 

Thus kindly I lay 
A soft plank ’ueath thy head, 

Where thy mates of the cabin 
Lie, hard-cider dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When the Whigs all decay, 

And no cider is left us 
To moisten our clay. 

When the Whigs are all withered. 

And hard-cider gone, 

Oh! who would inhabit 
This sad world alone 3 

As an essayist, Mr. Sanford holds a very hap¬ 
py pen. His articles of this class, in newspa¬ 
pers of the day, touch lightlv and pleasantly on 
cheerful topics. A Imniorous de.scri[}tion of a city 
celebrity, A Oharcoal Sketch of Pot Pie Pal¬ 
mer^ first published in the old Mirror, is a highly 
felicitous specimen of his powers in this line, and 
is quite as worthy in its way as a satire as the 
celebrated Memoir of F. P., Clerk of the Parish. 

APDilESSYO BIA-OKHAWK. 

Tliore’s beauty on thy brow, old chief I the high 
And manly beauty of the Roman mould, 

And the keen flashing of thy fhll dark eye 
Speaks of a heart that years have not made cold, 
Of passions scathed not by the blight of time. 
Ambition, thatsui‘vives the battle rout. 

The man within thee scoims to play the mime 
To gaping crowds that compass thee abo\ii 
Thou walkest, with thy warriors by thy side, 
Wrapped in fierce hate, and high unoonquered pride. 

Chief of a hundred warriors! dost thou yet— 
Vanquished and captive-—dost thou deem that 
here— 

The glowing day-^tar of thy glory set— 

X>wl night has closed upon thy bright career? 


Old forest lion, caught and caged at last, 

Dost pant to roam again thy native wild 
To gloat upon the hfe-blood flowing fast 

Of thy crushed victims; and to slay the child. 

To dabble in the gore of wives and mothers, 

And kill, old Turk! thy harmless pale-faeed bro¬ 
thel's. 

For it was cruel, Black Hawk, thus to flutter 
The dove-cotes of the peaceful pioneei-s, 

To let thy pride commit such fierce and utter 
Slaughter among the folks of the frontiers. 
Though tliine be old, hereditary hate. 

Begot in wrongs, and nursed in blood,, until 
It had become a madness,, ’tia too late 

To crush the hordes who have the power, and will, 
To rob thee of thy hunting grounds and fountains. 
And di'ive thee back to, the Rocky Mountains. 
Spite of thy looks of cold indifference. 

There’s much thou’st, seen that must excite Uiy 
wonder, 

Wakes not upon thy quick and startled sense 

The cannon’s harsh and pealing voice of thunder? 
Our big canoes, with white and wide-spread wings, 
That sweep the waters, as birds sweep the sky— 
Our steamboats, with their iron lungs, hke things 
Of breathing life, that dash and hurry by ? 

Or if thou acorn’st the wonders of the ocean. 

What think’st thou of our rhili'oad locomotion? 

Thou’st seen our Museums, beheld tlie dummies 
That grin in darkness in their coffin cases; 

What tbink’st thou of the art of making mummies,. 

So that the worms shrink from their dry embraces ? 
Thou’st seen the mimic tyrants of the stage 
Strutting, in paint ani feathers, for an hour; 
Thou’st heard the bellowing of their tragic rage, 
Seen their eyes glisten and their dark brows 
lower. 

Anon, thou’st seen them, when their wrath cooled 
down, 

Pass in a moment from a king—^to clown. 

Thou seest these things unmoved, say’st so, old fol¬ 
low? 

Then tell us, have the white man’s glowing daugh¬ 
ters 

Set thy cold blood in motion ? Hast boon mellow 
By a sly cup or so, of our fire waters ? 

The^ are tliy people’s deadliest poison. They 
First make them cowards, and then wliite men’^ 
slaves. 

And sloth, and penury, and' passion’s prey. 

And lives of misery, and early graves. 

For by their power, believe rao, not a day goes. 

But lulls some Foxes, Sacs,, and Wirmebagoes. 

Say, does thy wandering heart stray far away ? 

To the deep bosom of thy forest liome, 

The hillside, where thy yoiing papooses play. 

And ask, amid their sports, when wilt thou corned 
Come not the wailingjs of thy gentle squaws, 

For their lost warrior, loud upon thine ear, 
Piercing athwart the thunder or huzzas, 

That, yelled at every corner, meet thee Here ? 

Tlie wife that made that shell-decked wampum bell, 
Thy rugged heart must think of her, and melt 

Chafes not thy heart, as chafes the panting breast 
Of the caged bird against his prison bars, 

That thou the crowned warrior of the west, 

Tlie victor of a hundred forest wars, 

Should'st in thy nge become a raree-show 
Led like a wallung bear about the town, 

A new caught monster, who is all the go, 

And stared at gratis, by the gaping clown ? 

Boils not thy blood, while thus thou’rt led about, 
The sport and mockery of the rabble rout? 
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Wlience came tliy cold philosophy ? whence came, 
Thou tearless, stern, and uncomplaining one, 

The power that taught thee thus to veil the flame 
Of bhy fierce passions ? Thou despisest fun. 

And thy proud spirit scorns the white men’s glee. 
Save thy fierce sport when at the funeral pile, 

Of a bound warrior in his agony, 

Who meets thy horrid laugh with dying smile, 
Thy face, in lengtli reminds one of a Quaker’s, 

Thy dances, too, are solemn as a Shaker’s. 

Proud scion of a noble stem! thy tree 
Is blanched, and bare, and seared, and leafless 
now. 

rH not insult its fallen majesty, 

Kor drive wdtli careless hand the ruthless plough 
Over its roots. Torn from its pai-eiit mould. 

Rich, warm, and deep, its fresh, free, balmy air, 
Ko second verdure quickens in our cold, 

!New, barren earth ; no life sustains U there. 

But even though prostrate, ’tis a noble tlaug, 
Though crowniess, powerless, ** every inch <t king.” 

Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature, 

Proud ruler of the forest aristocracy; 

The best of blood glows in tliy every feature. 

And thy curled lip speaks scorn for our democracy. 
Thou wear’st thy titles on that godlike brow; 

Let him who doubts them, meet thine eagle eye. 
He’ll quail beneath its glance, and disavow 
All questions of tby noble family; 

For thou may’st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society. 

TO Jl mosquito. 

Tils voice was roiy soft, jrc'nt’o, ai.d low .—KinQ Zutr. 

Thou ol the soft low voice.— Mi‘t> Ilmnuns. 

Thou sweet musician that aiound iny bc'”!, 

Host nightly come and wind tby Id tie horn, 

By what unseen and secret influence led, 

Feed’st thou ray ear with music till ’tis morn ? 

Tlie wind-harp’s tones are not more soft than thine, 
The hum of falling waters not more sweet, 

I own, indeed I own thy song divine, 

And when next year’s warm summer night wo 
meet, 

(Tin then farewell!) I promise thee to bo 
A patient listener to thy minstrelsy. 

Thou tiny minstrel, who bid thee discourse 
Such eloquent music? was’t thy tuneful sire? 
Some old musician ? or did’st take a course 
Of lessons from some master of the lyre ? 

Who bid thee twang so sweetly tby small trump ? 

Hid Norton form tliy notes so clear and full ? 

Art a phrenologist, and is thy bump 
Of song developed on thy little skull ? 

At Niblo’s hast thou been when crowds stood mute, 
Hrinking the bird-like tones of Cuddy’s flute? 

Tell me the burden of thy ceaseless song— 

Is it thy evening hymn of grateful prayer? 

Or lay of love, thou pipest through the long 
Still night ? With song dost drive away dull care ? 
Ai’t thou a vieux gargon, a gay deceiver, 

A wandering blade, roaming in search of sweets, 
Pledging thy faith to every fond believer 
Who thy advance with half-way shyness meets ? 
Or art o’ the softer sox, and sing’st in glee 
**In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

Thou little Siren, when the nymphs of yore 
Charmed with their songs till folks forgot to dine 
And starved, though music fed, upon their shore, 
Thoir voices breathed no softer lays than thine; 
They sang but to entice, and thou dost sing 
As if to lull our senses to repose, 


That thou may’st use xmharmed thy little sting 
The very moment we begin to doze; 

Thou worse than Syren, thirsty, fierce blood-sjppcr, 
Thou living Vampire and thou Gallinipper. 

Nature is full of music, sweetly sings 
The bard (and thou sing’at sweetly too)* 

Through the wide circuit of created tilings. 

Thou art the living proof the bard sings true. 
Nature is full of thee: On every shore, 

’Neath the hot sky of Congo’s dusky child. 

From warm Peru to icy Labiador, 

The world’s free citizen thou roamest wild. 
Wherever “ mountains rise or oceans roll,” 

Thy voice is heard, from “ Indus to the pole. * 

The incarnation of Queen Mab art thou. 

And “ Fancy’s midwife,”—tliou dost nightly sip 
With amorous proboscis bending low. 

The honey-dew from many a lady’s lip— 

(Though that they “straight on kisses dvonm” I 
doubt.) 

On smiling faces and on eyes that weep. 

Thou lightest, and oft with “ sympathetic snout” 

** Tieklest men’s noses as they lie asleep 
And sometimes dwellest, if I rightly scan, 

“ On the forefinger of an alderman.” 

Yet thou oanst glorv in a noble birth, 

As rose the sea-born Yeim.s from the wave. 

So didst thou rise to life; the teeming earth. 

The living water, and the fresh air gave 
A portion of their elements to create 

Thy little form, tliongh beauty dwells not there. 
So lean and gaunt that, economic fate 
lleant thee to feed on music or on air. 

Our veins’ pure juices weie not made for thee, 

Thou living, singing, stinging atomy. 

The hues of dying sunset are most fair, 

And twilight’s tints just fading into night, 

Most dusky soft; and so thy soft rob<*s are 

By far the sweetest when thou tak’si thy llight, 
The swan’s last note is B'weetest, so is thine ; 

Sweet are the wind harp’s tones at distance hoard; 
’Tis sweet in distance at the day’s decline. 

To hear the opening song of evening’s bird. 

But notes of harp or bird at distance float 
Less sweetly on the ear than thy last note. 

The autumn winds are wailing; ’tis thy dirge; 

Its leaves are sear, prophetic of thy doom. 

Soon the cold rain will whelm thee, as tliesui ge 
Whelms the lost mariner m its watery tomb. 

Then soar and sing thy little life away ; 

Albeit thy voice is somewhat husky now. 

’Tis well to end in music life’s last day, 

Of one so gleeful and so blithe as thou. 

For thou wilt soon live tlirough its joyous hours. 
And pass away with autumn’s dying flowers. 

bong—^IMITATED FROM THE FREXOir. 

If Jove, when ho made this bcaiiiifui woild, 

Had only consulted me, 

An ocean of wine should flow in the placci 
Of the brackish and bit.ter sea. 

Red wine should pour from tlio fruitful clouds 
In place of the tasteless rain, 

And the fountains should bubble in ruby rills 
To brim the sparkling main. 

No fruit should grow but tlm round, full grape, 

No bowers but the shady vine, 

And of all earth’s flowers, the queenly rose 
Should alone in her beauty shine; 

I’d have a few lakes for the choicest juioo, 

Where it might grow mellow ntid old, 

And my lips should serve as a sluice to drain 
Those seas of liquid gold. 
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CHASCOAI* SE31TCH OP POT PIE PAIMEE. 

The poet3 have told us that it is of little use to he 
a great man, -without possessing also a chronicler of 
one’s greatness. Brave and wise men—^perhaps the 
bravest and wisest that ever lived—^have died and 
been forgotten, and all for the want of a poet or an 
historian to imm ortalize their valor or their wisdom. 
Immortality is not to be gained by the might of one 
man alone. Tliough its claimant be strong and ter¬ 
rible as an army with banners, he can never succeed 
without a trumpeter. He may embody a thousand 
minds; he may have the strength of a thousand 
arms—his enemies may quail before him as the de¬ 
generate Italians quailed before the ruthless sabaoth 
of the north; but without a chronicler of his deeds, 
he will pass by, like the rush of a wliirlwind, with 
none to tell whence he cometh, or whither he' goeth. 
A great man should always keep a literary friend m 
pay, for he may be assured that his greatness will 
never be so firmly established as to sustain itself 
without a prop, Achilles had his poet; and the an¬ 
ger of the nereid-born and Styx-dipped hero is as 
savage and bitter at this late day, as if he had just 
poured forth the vials of ins wrath. The favorite 
son of the queen of love, albeit a pious and exempla¬ 
ry man, and free from most of the weaknesses of his 
erring but charming mother, might have travelled 
more than the wandering Jew, and, without the aid 
of a poet, the course of his voyage would now be as 
little known as the journal of a modern tourist, six 
months from the day of its publication. The fates 
decreed liim a bard, and the world is not only inti¬ 
mate with every step of his wayfaring, but for hun¬ 
dreds of years it has been puzzling itself to discover 
his starting-place. There has lived but one man 
who has disdained the assistance of his fellow-mor¬ 
tals, and finished with his pen what he began with 
his sword. We refer to the author of Csesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries, the most accomplished gentleman, take 
him for all in all, that the world ever saw. Let us 
descend for a stop or two in the scale of greatness, 
and see whence the lesser liglits of iniinurtaiity have 
derived their lustre. The Cretan Icarus took upon 
himself the office of a fowl, and was drowned for all 
his wings, yet floats in the flights of song, while the 
names of a thousand wiser and better men of his day 
passed away before their bodies had scarcely rotted. 
A poorer devil than the late Samuel Patch never 
cumbered this fair earth; but he is already embalmed 
ill verse, and by one whose name cannot soon die. 
A cunning pen has engrossed the record of his deeds, 
and perfected his judgment roll of fame. He is a co¬ 
heir in glory with the boy of Crete—the one flew, 
and the other leai)ed, into immortality. 

There is one name eotmected with the annals of 
our city, which should bo snatched from oblivion. 
Would that a strong hand could be found to grasp 
it, for it is a feeble clutch that now seeks to drag it 
by the locks from the deep forgetfulness in which it 
is fast sinking. Scarcely ten years have passed, 
since the last bell of the last of the bellmen was ining, 
since the last joko of the joke-inastor general of our 
goodly metropolis was uttered, since the last song of 
our greatest streot-minstrel was sung, and the last 
laugh of the very soul of laugiiter was pealed forth. 
Scarcely ten years have passed, and the public 
recollection of the man who made more noise in the 
world than any other of his time, is already dim and 
shadowy and unsubstantiaL A brief notice of this 
extraordinary man has found admittance into the 
ephemeral columns of a newspaper. We will en¬ 
deavor to enter his immortality or record in a place 
where future ages will be more likely to find it As 
Dr, Johnson would have said, “ of Pot Pie Palmer, 
let 03 indulge the pleasing reminisoenca'’ 


The character of Pot Pie Palmer was a kindly min¬ 
gling of the elements of good-nature, gentleness of 
spirit, quickness and delicacy of perception, an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of mankind, and an ambition, 
strange and peculiar in its aspirations, but boundless. 
There were sundry odd veins and streaks which ran 
through and wrinkled this goodly compound, in the 
shape of quips and quirks and quiddities, which 
crossed each other at such strange angles, and turn¬ 
ed round such short corners, that few were able to 
analyse the moral anatomy of the man. It is not 
strange then, that his character should have been 
generally misunderstood. He was a jester by pro¬ 
fession, but he was no mime. Unlike a clown at a 
country f.iir, who grins for half-pence, he asked no 
compensation for lus services in the cause of public 
mirth. He was a volunteer in the business of mak¬ 
ing men merry, for it was no part of his calling to 
put the world in good humor, and it has never been 
hinted that he received a shilling from the corpora¬ 
tion for his extra services in the cause of happiness 
and contentment He might have been as serious as 
his own cart-horse, without the slightest ri^k of losing 
his place. If he had preserved a becoming gravity, 
he migiifc have aspired to a higher office than that of 
the chief of the corporation scavengers; for a long 
face has ever been a passport to preferment. But 
he disdained to leave his humble calling as long as 
he was sure lie could remain at its head. He knew 
full well that there were few who could chime with 
him, and he would play second to no man’s music. 
He was mirthful, partly from a spirit of philanthro¬ 
py, and partly because''he was so filled with gleeful 
and fantastic associations, that they overflowed in 
spite of him. lie was not merely a passive instru¬ 
ment that required the cunning touch of a muster to 
awaken its music, or like a wind-harp that is voice¬ 
less till the wind sweeps over it. He was apiece of 
mechanism that played of its own accord, and was 
never mute, and his notes were as vaiiod as those of 
a mock-bird. If there were those around him who 
could enjoy a joke, he offered them a fair share of it, 
and bade them partake of it and be thankful to the 
giver: and if there was no one at hand with whom 
to divide it, he swall(.)wed it himself^—and with an 
appetite that would make a dyspeptic forget that he 
had a stomach. 

Ho was the incarnation of a jest. His face was a 
broad piece of laughter, done in flesh and blood. 
Ills nose had a whimsical twist, as the nose of a hu¬ 
morist should have. His mouth had become elon¬ 
gated by frc(|ueiit cachiimations; for his laugh was 
of most extraordinary dimensions, and required a 
wide portal to admit it into the free air, and his eyes 
twinkled and danced about in his bead as if Uiey 
were determined to have a full share in the fun tliat 
was going on. Time had seamed his brow, but had 
also endued it with a soft and mellow beauty; for 
the spirit of mirth was at his side when he roughen¬ 
ed the old man’s visage, and bud planted a smile in 
every furrow. 

Pot Pie Palmer, like many other great men, was 
indifferent to the duties of the toilet; bat it was not 
for want of a well appoint eJ wardrobe, for he seldom 
made his appearance twice in the same dress; and 
it is not an insignificant circumstance in Ms biogra¬ 
phy, that he was the last distinguished personage 
that appeared in public in a cocked hat In dress, 
manners, and appearance, he stuck ^ the old school, 
and there was nothing new about Mm but his jokes. 
He would sometimes, in a moment of, odd fisney, ex¬ 
hibit himself in a orownless hat and bootless feet, 
probably in honor of his ancestors, the Palmers of 
yore, who wore their sandal shoon and scallop sheU. 
it may be weU to on the sulaecfc of 
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his wardrobe, that there is not the slightest foxinda- 
tion for the rumor that Mr, Palmer wore red flannel 
nezt to his person. This mistake has probably 
arisen from the fact that he was seen dressed in 
scarlet at a fourth of July celebration. We are able 
to state, from the veiy best authority, that cotton 
and not wool was the raw material from which his 
di’ess on that occasion was fabricated, his outer gar¬ 
ment having been a superb specimen of domestic 
calico; and that he assumed it for three especial 
reasons—firstly, in honor of the day—secondly, to 
encourage our infant manufactures, in the cause of 
which his exertions had always been active—and 
thirdly, because he had received a special invitation 
to dine with the common counciL 

Pot Pie Palmer was an autocrat within his own 
realms of humor. He had no peer in the joyous ark 
His whim-whams were his own, and he was the only 
professed wit that ever lived who was not addicted 
to plagiarism. He was a knight-errant in the cause 
of jollity. His woi’shipped lady e-love was an intel¬ 
lectual abstraction, the disembodied spirit of fun, 
and wo to the challenger who was bold enough to 
call her good qualities in question. It was rough 
tilting with the old but gallant knight. We have 
been witness to more than one tournament in which 
an essenced carpet knight cried craven, and left the 
ancient warrior in full possession of the field. But 
gentleness was the ordinary wont, as it was the na¬ 
ture of Pot Pie Palmer. He knew that to be the 
sad burden of his merry song, was a nine days’ me¬ 
lancholy immoi’tality even to the humblest, and it 
went to his heart to see a man laugh on the wrong 
side of hia mouth. His humors were all in the spirit 
of kindness. He “ carried no heart-stain away on 
his bladeor if he incautiously inflicted a wound, 
he was ever ready to pour into it the oil and wine of 
a merry whim, so that its smai't was scarcely felt 
before it was healed. 

Pot Pie was a poet; for where humor is, poetry 
cannot be far ofil They are akin to each other; 
and if their relationsliip be not sisterly, it is only so 
far removed as to make their union more thrilliiigly 
delightful. No one could tell where his songs came 
trom, and it was a fair presumption that they were 
his own. He has been considered by many the only 
perfect specimen of an improvisatore that this coun¬ 
try has ever produced. His lays were always an 
echo to the passing scenes around liim. Like tlie 
last xninstrel, he had songs for all ears. The sooty 
chimney-sweep who walked by, chanting his cheery 
song, was answered in notes that spoke gladness to 
his heart, and the poor fuliginous blackamoor passed 
on, piping away more merrily than ever. The ano¬ 
malous biped who drove a clam-cart, would needs 
stop a moment for a word of kindness from Pot Pie 
and he would be sure to get it, for the Palmer was 
not a proud man. In the expansive character of his 
humor, he knew no distinctions. Even in his jokes 
with his brother bellmen, there was no assumption 
of superiority. He disdained to triumph over their 
dulness, and he rather sought to instil into their bo¬ 
soms a portion of his own fire. 

It was a part, nay tlie very essence of his calling, 
to receive from the tenants of the underground 
apartments of the houses where he had the honor 
to call, those superfluous vegetable particles which 
are discarded—especially in wainn weather—from 
the lalimontary preparations of well-regulated fami¬ 
lies There was a smile resting on his cheek— n, 
smile of benevolence^—os the dusky lady of the lower 
cabinet transferred her odorous stores into his capa¬ 
cious cart ; a graceful touch of his time-worn and 
dilapidated ram-boaver, and a loud compliment was 
roared forth in tones that made the passers-by prick 


up their ears, and the diiigy female would rush in 
evident confusion down the cellar-steps, seemingly 
abashed at the warmth of his flattery, while at the 
next moment there would peal up from the depths, 
a ringing laugh that told how the joyous spirit of 
the negress hod been gladdened, and that the bell¬ 
man had uttered the veiy sentiment that was near¬ 
est her heart. He had his delicate allusions when 
the buxom grisette or simpering chambermaid pre¬ 
sented herself at the door, naif coy and half longing 
for a word of kindness, or perchance of fiatteiy, and 
they were sure never to go away unsatisfied. For 
tliough there were tossings of pretty heads, and pert 
flings of well-rounded fr ms, and blushes which 
seemed to speak more of shame than of pleasure, you 
would be sure if you gave a glance the moment after 
at the upper casements, to see faces peering forth, 
glowing with laughter and delight. 

Palmer^s genius resembled that of Rabelais, for 
his humor was equally broad and equally uncontrol¬ 
lable. We have said that he was a poet, a streot- 
minstrel of the very first rank. He threw a gi*aee, 
beyond the reach of art, over the unwashed beauties 
of a scavenger’s cart. It was to him a triumilial 
chariot, a car of honor: he needed no heralds to pre¬ 
cede its march, no followers to swell its train ; for ho 
made music enough to trumpet the coming of a score 
of conquerors, and the boys followed him in crowtls 
as closely as if they laid been slaves chainod to his 
chariot. He was to tlie lean and solemn beast that 
drew him on with the measured pace of an animal 
in authority, like the lueny Sancho to his dappled 
ass. There never was a more practical antithesis 
than the horse and his master; and it must have 
been a dull beast that would not have caught a por¬ 
tion of the whim and spirit of such n companion. 
Unfortunately, the pedigree of Palmer’s steed has 
been lost; and it will continue to bo an unsettled 
point whether he came honcslly by his dulness, or 
whether nature had made him dull in one of her 
praukaome moods. It is still more uncertain whe¬ 
ther Palmer selected him out of compassion, or for 
the sake of making the stupidity of the animal a foil 
to his own merry humors. 

Palmer carried us back to the latter part of the 
middle ages, when ladyc love and minstrel rhyme 
were the ambition and the ruling passiou of the bard- 
warriors of the time. The love of song was part of 
his nature; and he was enough of a modern to know 
that a song was worth little without a fitting accom¬ 
paniment With a boldness and originality that 
marked the character of the man, he selected an in¬ 
strument devoted to any other purpose than that of 
music; and so great did his skul become, aided by 
an excellent ear and a peifect command of hand, 
that, had ho possessed the advantages of admission 
into fasliioiiabie society, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the humble bell would soon have rivalled 
the ambitious violin. He was the Paganini of bell¬ 
men, the Apollo of street-music. He modulated the 
harmony of voice and hand with such peculiar skill, 
that the separate sounds flowed into each other as if 
thojy had been poimed foiiih logoi her from the same 
melodious fount. No harsh discord jarred upon the 
ear—no false note could be detected. His voice was 
naturally deficient in softiiess, and ill-adapted to ex¬ 
press the tender emotions; but he had cultivated it 
so admirably, and miinaged its powers with such 
ecnliar skill, that none could toll what might have 
een its original defects. Ho preferred the old and 
simple ballad stylo to the scientific quavering of 
more modern times. In his clay, we had no Italian 
opera, and he was witliout a rival, 

Palmer wns a public nuin, and it is in liis public 
character we speak of him* Little is known of his 
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private life, or the secret motives and hidden springs 
which moved him to aspire to notoriety. There is 
a flying rumor that in his early yeai*s he was visited 
by a fortune-teller, who prophesied that he would 
make a noise in the world, and that the sybil’s pre¬ 
diction was the cause of his aspiring to the office of 
corporation bellman. Our authority upon this point 
is apocryphal, and it must be strong evidence to con¬ 
vince us that superstition was a weakness that found 
admittance into Pot Pie’s bosom. He was probably 
an obscure man previous to his taking upon himself 
the cares of public office; for we are assured by a 
highly respectable citizen, that it required the influ¬ 
ence of strong political friends to secure him his 
situation. It is equally probable that he was not in 
affluent circumstances, as it is known that, on being 
inducted into office, he had not two shillings about 
him to pay the necessary fees: and that he made a 
compromise with the m^or, on that occasion, bj 
advancing a number of first-rate jokes, which his 
honor was kind enough to receive as collateral secu¬ 
rity for the payment of his official demand. On tak¬ 
ing possession of his office, he found that he was en¬ 
gaged in a calling which was in bad odor. Its 
ordinary duties were mechanical He w.u brought 
in contact, in the transaction of his business, chiefly 
with the lower classes. His brothers in office were 
little better than patient drudges, who had no soul 
beyond receiving their stipulated salaries. Finding 
that his office could give him little reputation, he 
determined to give reputation to his office. He 
courted popularity, not by the arts of a demagogue, 
but by kindness and courtesy to all around him. He 
would occasionally throw a joke by the way-side; 
and, if it took root and produced good fruit, he would 
sow another in the same soil; and he thus continued 
his husbandry, until a blooming harvest of ripe hu¬ 
mors and full-grown conceits had sprung up wher¬ 
ever he had passed. It is not improbable that Pal¬ 
mer’s figure was in the mind’s eye of our Bryant 
when he spoke of “ a living blossom of the air.” It 
is not strange that his popularity should soon have 
become general, but it is not a little singular that it 
should have experienced no ebb and flow. The 
fickle breath of popular favor was to him a breeze 
that always blew from the same point of the com¬ 
pass. During his long public career, there was no 
interval of diminished reputation, no brief period of 
questioned authority. lie swayed the sceptre of Ids 
wit firmly to the last; and when it departed from 
his hand, there was none bold enough to claim it. 

To form a correct estimate of the powera of one 
who, in one of the humblest pursuits of life—a pur¬ 
suit calculated to beget and keep alive narrow and 
sordid views, to check all noble aspirations, all am¬ 
bition for fame in the eyes of the world, and to les¬ 
sen a man in his own eyes, had the spirit to soar 
above the common duties of his calling, to create 
himself a name, and to make liiraself the lion of his 
day, the wonder of his time, outrivalliug all cotem¬ 
porary lions and all imported wonders, and who had 
the ability to effect all this, we must place the bell¬ 
man and his oalliug alongside of oilier men wliose 
situations in life, in point of convoiitiorial roapocta- 
bility, are on a par with his. The collectors of an¬ 
thracite coal-dust are as ambitious as he was to make 
a noise in the world, and they blow their trumpets 
as loudly as if they aspired to imitate the example 
of the conqueror of Jericho, and to make the walls 
of our city to crumble before their blast. But, like 
ranting actors, they only split the ears of the ground- 
linga. There is nothing poetical in the shrill blast 
of tneir horns ; and we have never seen one of them 
whom our imagination could body forth into any 
other shape than that of an everyday matter of 


fact, vulgar dustman, 'W'e are like the unpoetical 
clown— 

A cowslip ky the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 

But it was nothing more. 

So in our eyes, a collector of ashes is simply a col¬ 
lector of ashes, and that is all we know or care about 
him. No Napoleon of his order has arisen among 
this class. No man of his time has sprung, phenix- 
like, from the ashes. Had the noisy tin-trumpet, 
instead of the clanging bell, been the emblem of 
Palmer’s office, how would its base and common 
notes have been softened and melted into melody, 
till they spoke such eloquent music as even, in these 
latter tlays, visits not the ears of common mortals. 
Even the fame of poor Willis might have been dam¬ 
med; and the Kent-bugle, which he charmed into 
the utterance of such melting melody, might have 
been pronounced an inferior instrument to the mel¬ 
low horn, when breathing the airs and variations of 
Pot Pie Palmer. The dull man of ashes, though pos¬ 
sessing, as the emblem of his calling, a musical in¬ 
strument, the very mention of which awakens a 
hundred stirring associations, has so far neglected 
the advantages of his situation, as to make himself 
the most unpoetical and unendurable of street-bores. 
Is there a milkman in the land who is distinguished 
for any thing beyond a peculiar art m mixing liquors, 
and for combining, with a greater or less degree of 
skill, lacteal and aqueous fluids? We have never 
seen the man. Descend in the scale. The sooty 
sweej>, though he has a special license from the cor¬ 
poration to sing when and wliere he pleases, though 
the only street minstrel acknowledged and protected 
by our laws, is still regarded by the public eye as 
the poorest and humblest of all God’s creatures; and 
there is no instance on record of his having, even in 
his most climbing ambition, aspired to any other ele¬ 
vation than the chimney-top. In brief, there is no 
humble public employment, no low dignity of office, 
with the single exception of that of the corporation 
bellmen, that can furnish an instance of its possessor 
having arrayed it in poetry and beauty; and to Pot 
Pie Palmer belongs the undivided and undisputed 
honor 

Greon bo the laurels on the Palmer’s brow. 

But, Biws some cynical critic, “ where are the jests 
of your Yorick, where is the recorded or remembered 
proof of his wit, his music, or his poetry ? Let us 
have some single specimen of those powers which 
you are ai>plauding to the echo, or at least furnish 
US with some traits from which we can picture to 
ourselves the moral physiognomy of the man P To 
this we have several answers. The fame of Pot Pie 
Palmer, to be secure, must rest chiefly on tradition. 
A dim legendary imraoriality will outlast all other 
kinds of fame, for no one can call its title in question. 
Its very dimness invests it with a soft poetic halo 
that lingers over and brightens it, giving it the en¬ 
chantment of distance, and arraying it with mystic 
beauty. We abhor a downright matter of fact, pal- 

J iable reputation, for sure as it is tangible, it is equal- 
y sure to bo meddled with, and perliaps pulled to 
pieces. We wish to preserve, if possible, the fabric 
of Palmer’s fame, £1*0111 the touch of hands that would 
but discompose its delicate and fairy handiwork. 
Besides, we are fearful of marring a good joke by 
repeating it awkwardly. The spirit and soul of the 
Palmer are necessary to him who would repeat the 
Palmer’s jokes. His was unwritten humor. We 
have sou^it diligently, but without success, for some 
account of his private life, but ,we have completely 
failed in, our search, " We are epioled to state, how¬ 
ever, on the very best aqtjmrity, that the Pot Pie 
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papers, whick liave been preserved 'with religious 
care by his family, will in due time either be given 
to the public, or made use of as the basis of an arti¬ 
cle in tne next edition of American Biography; and 
we think that Palmer’s chance for fame is at least on 
a par with nine out of ten of those who figure in 
that department of the Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. 

Poor old Pot Kel The memory of the Idnd- 
hearied and joyous old man is sweet and savory. 
We think of him as one of those who were pleasant 
in their lives; while in his death he and his jests 
were not divided- They went down to the tomb to¬ 
gether. Time, the beautifier, has already shed its 
soft lustre over the recollection of his humble cart 
and its odoriferous contents; and we think of it as 
sending forth to the pure air a perfume like the 
aroma breathed from a field of spices. W e look in 
vain for a successor to fill the place left vacant by 
his departure; for a voice as blithe and cheery as 
Ms; for so cunning a hand; for a visage that beam¬ 
ed forth more mirth than Joe Miller ever wrote; 
for taste in vestimental architecture so arabesque 
and grotesque, and yet in such admirable unison 
with the humor of the man; for that intuitive per¬ 
ception of the character of human clay as never to 
throw away a jest upon a fruitless soil; and for so 
plentiful a garner of the seeds of mirth as to scatter 
them in daily profusion, while, like the oil of the 
widow’s cruse, they never wasted. We do not think 
of him as of a hoary Silenus, mirthful from the effect 
of bacchanalian orgies, or as the Momus of this nether 
world, most witty when most ill-natured, or as of 
G-eorge Buchanan, or any other king’s fool, for there 
is degradation connected with these jesters—^but as 
the admirable Crichton of his time, the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form to the corporation 
Bcavoiigers, “ the rose of the fair state,” as one whoso 
combination and whose form were such that, of all 
his class, we can select him alone and say, “ Jiez'o was 
a bellnianu” Glorious old Pot Pie I 

His namo Is now a portion in the hatch 
Of the heroic dough which balciufr Time 
Kneads for consuminprages—and the chime 
Of Fame’s old hells, long as they truly ring, 

Shall tell of him. 


THEODORE S. FAY. 

THEODoiiE S. Fat was born in tlie city of New 
York. After receiving a libenil education he stu¬ 
died law, and at an early age commenced a lite¬ 
rary career as a contributor to the New York 
Mirror, of which he subsequently became one of 
the editors. In 1832 he published JDream and 
J^erienof a Quiet Man^ a collootion in two vo- 
Imnes of his articles in tlie Mirror, including a 
series of izapers on New York society entitled the 
Little Genius. The remaining portion is occupied 
with tales, essays, and editorial comments on the 
passing events of city life. 

Mr. Fay sailed for Europe in 1883, and passed 
the three following years in travel. During his 
absence he wrote a record of his wanderings with 
the title of The Mirmte Book^ and in 1835 pub¬ 
lished his first novel, ITorman LealU, The inci¬ 
dents of the plot are derived from those of a mur¬ 
der which occurred in New York at the com¬ 
mencement of the century, the public interest in 
which was greatly increased by the array of 
legal talent enlisted in the trial of the case; 
Burr, Hamilton, and Edward Livingston appearing 
for the prisoner,' and Oadwallador D. Golden, the 
District Attorney, for the state. The novel is 


well managed and interesting. It met with a 
rapid sale, and a dramatized version by Miss 
Louisa H. Medina was played for several nights 
at the Bowery theatre. 



In ISST Mr. Fay received the appointment of 
Secretary of Leg«ation at Berlin, ajinst ho rotuinod, 
to the groat gi*atification of all Ainorioan travel¬ 
lers who visited that city, until 1853, when ho 
was promoted to the post of Minister Itesidoiit at 
Berne, whore he still remains. In 1840 ho pub¬ 
lished a second novel, The Couatm Ida^ tlm scenes 
of which are laid in Europe. The plot involves 
the discouragement of the practice of duelling by 
exhibiting a hero who, possessed of undisputed per¬ 
sonal bravery, displays a higher degree of courage 
in refusing to accept, or be led into offering a 
challenge. This was followed in 1843 by a novel 
of similar length and similar i)urpose, entitled ATc- 
lolceii^ a Ro) nance of New York, The soloctiouof 
this locality, which has obtained a celebrity iii 
national annals as well as the records of the society 
of the adjoining city, in connexion with this mi¬ 
serable remnant of the barbarous uses of rude 
and lawless times, shows his earnestness in the 
denunciation of the evil. 

Mr. F^has since published Robert Rueful and 
Sidney Clifton^ two short talcs, and in 1851 a 
jzoeticxol romance entitled Ulrie^ or The Voices^ 
the design of which is to show tliat the temptings 
of the evil one, the “ voices” of the ])ocin, may be 
driven back by resolute endeavor and Christian 
faith. The scene is laid in the early days of the 
Boformation, but lias little to do with the historic 
events of the period. Ulrlc is a yoirng noble of 
Germany, and the action of the ])ocm occurs 
among tlxe beautiful scones and ]>ieturoHquo ciis- 
tles of the Bhino, advantages of which the author 
avails himself in many passages of effective de¬ 
scription. 

azizsns— vibxo. 

Oh eomc, gentle pilgrim, 

From fiir distant strand, 
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Come, gaze on the pride 
Of the old German land. 

On that wonder of nature. 

That vision divine 
Of the past and the present, 

T^e exquisite Rhine. 

As soft as a smile, 

And as sweet as a song, 

Its famous old billows 
Roll murm’ring along. 

From its source on the mount 
"Whence it flies in the sea, 

It flashes with beauty 
As bright as can be. 

"With the azure of heaven, 

Its first waters flow, 

And it leaps like an arrow 
Escaped from a bow; 

"While reflecting the glories 
Its hili-sides that crown, 

It then sweeps in gmndeur 
By castle and town. 

And when, from the red 
Gleaming tow’rs of Mayenee 
Enchanted thou’rt borne 
In bewildering trance, 

By death-breathing min, 

By” life-giving wine— 

By thy dark-frowning turrets, 

Old Ehrenbreitstein 1 
To where the half magic 
Cathedral looks down 
On the crowds at its base, 

Of the ancient Cologne, 

While in rapture thy dazzled 
And wondering eyes 
Scarce follow the pictures, 

As bright, as they rise. 

As the dreams of thy youth, 

Which thou vainly wouldst stay, 

But they float, from thy longings. 

Like shadows away. 

Thou wilt find on the banks 
Of the wonderful stream, 

Full many a spot 
That an Eden doth seem. 

And thy bosom will ache 
With a secret despair. 

That thou canst not inhabit 
A landscape so fair, 

And fain thou wouldst linger 
Eteimifcy there. 

ASf ovTum SKEnaoB. 

The young Lord D. yawned. Why did the young 
lord yawn ? He had recently come into ten thou¬ 
sand a year. His home was a palace. His sisters 
were angels. His cousin was—in love with him. 
He, himself, was an Apollo. His horses might have 
drawn the chariot of Phoebus, but in their journey 
around the globe, would never have crossed above 
grounds more Eden-like than his. Around him were 
streams, lawns, groves, and fountains. He could 
hunt, fish, ride, read, flirt, sleep, swim, drink, muse, 
write, or lounge. All the appliances of affluence 
were at his command. The young Lord D. was the 
admiration and envy of all the oouutiy. The young 
Lord D.’s step sent a palpitating nutter through 
many a lovely bosom- His smile awakened many a 
dream of bliss and wealth. The Lady S.,—^that 
queenly woman, with her majestic bearing, and her 
train of dying adorers, ^ew lovelier and Hvelier be¬ 
neath the sp A of his smile j and even Ellen B.,—the 
modest, beautiful <?reature, with her large, timid, 
tender blue ey^, and her pouting red Kps--4hat rose- 


j bud—sighed audibly, only the day before, when he 
1 left the room—and yet—and yet—the young Lord 
D. yawned. 

It was a rich still hour. The afternoon sunlight 
overspread all nature. Earth, sky, lake, and air 
were full of its dying glory, as it streamed into the 
apartment whei e they were sitting, through the fo- 
linge of a magnificent oak, and the caressing tendrils 
of a profuse vine, that half buried the verandah be¬ 
neath its heavy masses of foliage. 

“ I am tired to death,” said the sleepy lord. 

His cousin Rosalie sighed. 

“ The package of papers from London is full of 
news, and-” murmured her sweet voice timidly. 

“ I hate news.” 

“The poetry in the New Monthly is—” 

“ You set my teeth on edge. I have had a surfeit 
of poetry.” 

“ Ellen B. is to spend the day with us to-morrow.” 

Rosalie lifted her hazel eyes full upon his face. 

“ Ellen B. ?” drawled the youth, “ she is a child, a 
pretty child. I shall ride over to Lord A.’s.” 

Rosalie's face betrayed that a mountain was off 
her heart. 

“Lord A. starts for Italy in a few weeks,” said 
Rosalie. 

“ Happy dog I” 

“ He will be delighted with Rome and Naples.” 

“Rome and Naples,” echoed D., in a musing 
voice. 

“Italy is a delightful, heavenly spot,” continued 
his cousin, anxious to lead him into conversation. 

“ So I’m told,” said Lord D., abstractedly. 

“ It is the garden of the world,” rejoined Rosalie. 

Lord D. opened his eyes. He evidently was just 
struck with an idea. Young lords with ten thou¬ 
sand a year are not often troubled with ideas. He 
sprang from his seat He paced the apartment 
twice. His countenance glowed. His eyes spar¬ 
kled. 

“ Rose—” 

“ Cousin —” 

What a beautiful break. Rose trembled to tho 
henrt Could it be possible that he was-^ 

He took her hand. He kissed it, eagerly, ear¬ 
nestly, and enthusiastically. 

I {She blushed and turned away her face in graceful 

I confusion. 

“Rose!” 

‘ “ Dear, dear cousin I”—■ 

“ I have made up my mind.” 

“ Charles!— 

“ To^moiTOW I” 

“Heavens!” 

“ I will start for Italy.” 

Ocean! Superb—endless—sublime, Killing, tum¬ 
bling, dashing, heaving, toaminQ-^ccelum v>i^igue et 
ur^ique pontus. Lord D. gazed around. The white 
cliffs of Dover were fading in the distance. Fare¬ 
well, England. It is a sweet melancholy, this bid¬ 
ding adieu to a moss—a speck in the horizon—a 
mere cloud, yet which contains in its aiiy and dim 
outline all that you ever knew of existence. 

“ Noble England I” ejaculated LordD., “ and dear 
mother—^EUen B.—^pretty fawn—Bose too—eweet 
pretty dear Rose—^what could mean those glittering 
drops that hung upon her lashes when I said adieu! 
Can it be that ?—^pshaw—I am a coxcomb. What I 
Bose? the little sunshiny Bose—tfie cheerful phi- 
loso7)hei'—^the logical—the studious—-the—the— 
the— I” 

Alas! alas! What are Idj^o, Study, cheerfulness, 
philosophy, sunshine# to a w!arm-hearted girl of 
twenty—m love f ^ j 
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Lord D. weat below. 

Italy is a paradise. Surely Adam looked on stick 
skies, such nvers, such woods, such mountains, such 
fields. How lavish, how bright, how rich is every 
thing around Lord D. guided his horse up a moun¬ 
tain near Rome. The sun had just set; the warm 
heavens stretched above him perfectly unclouded; 
what a time to muse 1 what a place I The young 
nobleman fell into a reverie, which, the neict mo¬ 
ment, was broken by a shout of terror—the clashing 
of arms—a pistol shot, and a groan. He flew to the 
spot. A youth of twenty lay at the root of a tall 
tree, weltering in his blood. The assassin, terrified 
at the sight of a stranger, fled. 

“ I die,” murmured the youth, with ashy lips. 

“Can I aid you?” asked Lord D., thrilling with 
horror and compassion. 

“Take this box. It contains jewoh, and a 
which I would not have revealed for the world. 
Cany it to England, to the Duke of R—. Open it 
not, no matter what happens. Swear never to re¬ 
veal to any human being that you possess it— 
swear.” 

Lord D, hesitated, 

“My life-blood ebbs away apace. Speak, oh 
speak, and bless a dying man—swear.” 

“ I swear.” 

“ Enough. I thank you—^hide it in your bosom. 
God bless you—^my—England—^never see—^hoiuc— 
again—never, nev—w” 

The full round moon, beautifully bright, went so¬ 
lemnly up tlie azure track of sky. 

Lord D. dashed a tear from his eye, as he gazed on 
the pallid features of the youth, who stretched him¬ 
self out in the last shmldering agony and convulsion 
of death. He placed his hand upon the sti'angor’s 
bosom. The heart had ceased to neat. No longer 
the crimson gore flowed from the wound. The light 
foam stood on his pale lips. 

“ And he has a mother,” said the chilled nobleman 
'—** and a once happy home. For their sake, as well 
as his, his wishes shall be obeyed.” 

The tread of horses’ feet came to his ear, and 
shouts and confused voices. 

Lord D. thought the fugitive ruffian was returning 
witii more of the gang, 

“Shall I fly like a coward ?” was his first thought; 
hut again, ho said, “why should I waste my life 
upon a set of banditti ?” 

He sprang to his sad<lle, in his hurry leaving be¬ 
hind hxm a kerchief—dashed the rowels into the 
flanks of the snorting steed, and was presently lost 
inthe winding paths of the forest 

The midnight moon was shining silently into the 
apartment, as Lord D.’s eyes closed in deep, after 
having lain for some time lost in thought upon his 
couch. His senses gradually melted into dreams. 

“Ah Rosalie. Dear Rosalie.” 

Tlie maiden suddenly grasped his throat with the 
ferocity of a fiend, when—^ha! no Rosalie—^but the 
iron gi‘ipe of a muscular arm dragged him foom the 
bed, and shook his idle dreams to air. 

“ Bind the villain I” said a hoarse voice. 

'*Away, away to the duke’s 1” 

Bewildered, indignant,alarmed, the astonished lord 
found himself bound, and home to a carriage—^Ihe 
beautiful and soft fragments of Italian scenery flew 
by the coach windows. 

If you would freeze tlie heart of an Englishman, 
and yet suffocate him with anger, thrust him into a 
dungeon. Lord D. never was so unceremoniously 
assisted to a change of location. A black-browed, 


dark-complexioned, iliustachio-lipped soldier hurled 
him down a flight of broken steps, and threw after 
him a bundle ot clothes. 

“ By St. George, my friend, if I had you on the 
side of a green English hiU, I would make your 
brains and Dones acquainted with an oaken cudgel. 
The uncivilized knave.” 

He lay for hours on a little straw. By-and-by 
some one came in with a lamp. 

“ Pray, friend, where am I ?” 

The stranger loosened his cord, and motioned him 
to put on his clothes. He did so—unable to repress 
the occasional explosion of an honest, heartfelt exe¬ 
cration. When his toilet was completed, his guide 
took him by the arm, and led him through a long 
corridor, till, Id a blaze of sunshiny daylight daz¬ 
zled his eyes. 

“You are accused of murder,’’ said the duke, in 
French. 

“ Merciful Providence!” ejaculated D. 

“Your victim was found weltering in his blood at 
our feet. You left this kerchief on his body. It 
ears your name. By your hand he fell. You have 
been traced to your lodgings. You must die.” 

A witness rushed forward to boar testimony in 
favor of the prisoner. Lord D. could not be the per¬ 
petrator of such a crime. He was a nobleman of 
honor and wealth. 

“ Where are his letters ?” 

He had brought none. 

“ What is the result of the search which I ordered 
to be made at his lodgings?” 

“ This box, my lord dulce, and—” 

The box was opened. It contained a sot of superb 
jewels, the miniature of the murdered youth, and of 
a fair creature, pj obably his mistress. 

Lord D. started. 

“By heavens, it is Rosalie I I am thundcr- 
strucln” 

“Enough,” said the duke, “guilt is written in 
every feature. Wretch, murderer 1 To the block 
with him. To-morrow at daybreak let his doom bo 
executed. Nay, sir, lower that high bearing, those 
fiery and flashing eyes, that haughty and com¬ 
manding frown. Not tlius should you meet your 
Creator.” 

Night, deep night. How silent 1 How sublime 1 
The fated lord lay watching tlie sky, through the 
iron grating of his cell. 

“ A, flash on, myriads of overhanging worlds— 
ye suns, whose blaze is quenched by immeasurable 
distance. To-morrow just so with your calm, bri ght, 
everlasting faces, ye will look down upon my grave. 
Jupiter, brilliant orb I How lustrous i How won¬ 
derful! HaJ the north star—ever constant i Axis 
on which revolves this stupendous, heavenly globe. 
How often at home I have watched thy bcanjs, with 
Rosalie on my ann. Rosalie, dear Rosalie— 

“ I come to save you,” said a soft, sweet voice. 

“ What 1 Boy—who art thou ? Why dost—” 
The young stranger took off his cap. 

“ No—yes! That forehead—^those eyes—enchant¬ 
ing girl—angel—” 

“Hushi” said Rosalie, laying her finger upon 
her lip. 

Ocean—again—the deep, magnificent ocean—and 
life and freedom. 

“ Blow, fateful breeze—on, on, over the washing 
billows, light-winked bark. Ha 1 land ahead I Eng¬ 
land I Rosalie, my girl, see—” 

Again on her lashes team stood glittering. 
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IIow different from tKose that— 

Onward, like the wind, revolve the rattling 
wheels. The setting sun reveals the tall groves, 
the great oak, the lawns, the meadows, the foun¬ 
tains. 

“ My mother I” 

“My son!” 

“ Friends 1” 

A package from the duke. 

“ The murderer of is discovered, and has 

paid the forfeit of his crimes. Will Lord D. again 
visit Italy ?” 

“ Ay, with my wife —^with Rosalie.” 

“ And with letters and a good character^ said Ro¬ 
salie. archly. 

william cox, 

The author of two volumes, entitled Crayon 
Sketches^ ly an Amateur^ published in Hew York 
in 1833, with a preface by Mr. Theodore B. Fay, 
was an Englishman by birth, who came to Ame¬ 
rica early in life to practise his calling of a prin¬ 
ter. He found employment in the Mirror^ con¬ 
ducted by General Morris, and made a literary 
reputation by contributing a series of sketches to 
its columns. These were in a happy vein of 
humor and oriticismu in a style of ease and sim¬ 
plicity, satirizing the literary infirmities of the 
times, hitting off popular actoi*s—^the writer 
being a genuine member of the old Park Rt— 
and discussing various pleasantries of the atithor’s 
own. The essays pleased men of taste and 
good sense. One of them, in particular, a sketch 
of the old city constable Jacob Hays, “written 
during an awful prevalence of biographies,” gained 
great celebrity at the time. fc. Cox having 
reviewed the Miscellanies of Sands in the Mirror, 
Mr. Gulian 0. Yerplanck, in his life of that author, 
thus acknowledged the compliment:—“ This was 
"William Cox, who shortly after became a regular 
contributor to American periodical literature, rnd 
has since gained an enviable literary reputation 
by his Crayon Sketches^ a series of essays full of 
originality, pleasantry, and wit, alternately re¬ 
minding the reader of the poetical eloquence of 
Hazlitt, and the quaint humor and eccentric tastes 
of Charles Lamb.” 

Hr. Cox, after writing for a number of years 
for the Mirror, returned to England. His cii- 
eumstanoes, we believe, were prosperous. He 
occasionally sent a genial letter in his old style to 
his friend Morris’s Home Journal, where his 
acquaintances one day, we think in 1S51, were 
pained to read his obituary. 

BIOGRAPHY OF JACOB HAYS. 

He is a man, take him for all In all 
We shall not look upon his like again. 

SnAKRSPCARR. 

Ladles and gentlemen, allow me to introduce to your ac¬ 
quaintance, Baron JfFabem, a person who has a very taking 
way with him.—Ibwi md 

Perhaps there is no species of composition so ge¬ 
nerally interesting and truly delightful as minute 
and indiscriminate biography, and it is pleasant to , 
perceive how this taste gradually increasing, 
^e time is apparently not far distant when every ! 
man will be found busy writing the life of hw 
neighbor, and expect to have his own written in 
return, interspersed with original anecdotes, extracts 
from epistola^ correspondence, the exact hom*s at 


which he was in the habit of going to bed at night 
and getting up in the morning, and other miocella- 
iieous and useful information carefully selected and 
judiciously arranged. Indeed, it is whispered that 
the editors of this paper* intend to take Longworth's 
Directory for the groundwork, and give the private 
history of aU the city alphabetically, without “ fear 
! or favor—love or affection.” In Europe there exists 
j an absolute biographical mania, and they are maiiu- 
’ facturing lives of poets, painters, play-actors, peers, 
pugilists, pick-pockets, hoi’se jockeys, and their 
, hoi’ses, together with a great many people that are 
scarcely known to have existed at all And the 
I fashion now is not only to shadow forth the grand 
' and striking outlines of a gi*eat man’s character, and 
I hold to view those qualities which elevated him 
! above his species, but to go into the minutiae of his 
j private life, and note down all the trivial expres- 
, sions and every-day occurrences in which, of course, 
he merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords employment for the exercise 
of the small curiosity and meddling propensities of 
his officious biographer, but is also highly gratifying 
to the general reader, inasmuch as it elevates him 
mightily in his own opinion to see it put on record 
that great men ate, drank, slept, walked, and some¬ 
times talked jnst as he does. In giving tlie bio¬ 
graphy of the high constable of this city, I shall by 
all means avoid descending to undignified particu¬ 
lars; though I deem it important to state, before 
proceeding fn^ther, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the report afloat that Mi*. Hays has 
left off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, in 
consequence of their lying too heavily on his sto¬ 
mach. 

Where the subject of the present memoir was 
born, can be but of little consequence; who were 
liis father and mother, of still less; and how he was 
bred and educated, of none at alL I shall therefore 
pass over this division of his existence in eloquent 
silence, and come at once to the period when he 
attaint the acm6 of constabulatory power and 
dignity by being created high constable of this city 
and its suburbs; and it may be remarked, in pass¬ 
ing, that the honorable the corporation, during their 
long and unsatisfactory career, never made an ap¬ 
pointment more credittible to themselves, more bene- 
j ficial to the city, more honorable to the country at 
I large, more imposing in the eye of foreign nations, 
more disagreeable to all rogues, nor more gratifying 
1 to honest men, than that of the gentleman whom we 
! are biographizing, to the high office he now holds. 

His acuteness and vigilance have become proverbial; 

I and there is not a misdeed committed by any mem¬ 
ber of this community, but he is speedily admo¬ 
nished that he will “ have old Hays [ns he is affec¬ 
tionately and familiarly termed J after him.” Indeed, 
it is supposed by many that he is ^fted with super¬ 
natural attributes, and can ace things that are hid 
from mortal ken; or how, it is contended, is it pos¬ 
sible that he should, os he does, 

Bring forth the secrot’st man of hloodf 

That he can discover “ undhnilged crime ’’—that 
I when a store lias bc'CU robbed, he, without step or 
i hesitation, can march directly to the house where 
I the goods are concealed, and say, “ these are they” 

I —or, when a gentleman’s pocket has been picked, 
that, from a crowd of unsavory ^screants he can, 
with unerring judgment, lay his hand upon one 
and exclaim “ you’re wanted I”—how is it that 
he is gifted with that strange principle of ubiquity 
that makes liim “ here, and there, and everywhere” 

♦ The Hew Torfe Mirror. 
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at liie same moment? Ko matter hov, so long as 
the public reap the benefit; and-well may that pub¬ 
lic apostrophize him in the words of the poet- 

Long may he live! our city’s pride 1 
Where lives the rogue, but flies before himl 

With trusty crabstlok by his side. 

And staft of office waving o’or him. 

But it is principally as a literary man that we 
would speak of Mr. Hays. True, his poetry is 
“ unwritten,” as is also his prose; and he ^s inva¬ 
riably expressed a decided contempt for philosophy, 
■music, rhetoric, the heller Ictires, the fine arts, and 
in fiict all species of composition excepting bailiffs’ 
warrants and bills of indictment—^but what of that? 
The constitution of his mind is, even unknown to 
himself, decidedly poetical And here may be 
allowed to avail myself of another peculiarity of 
modern biogi’aphy,^ namely, that of describing a 
man by what he is not. Mr. Hays has not the 
graphic power or antiquarian lore of Sir "Walter 
Scott—^nor the glittering imagery or voluptuous 
tenderness of Moore—nor the delicacy and polish 
of Rogers—^nor the spirit of Campbell—^nor the sen¬ 
timentalism of Miss Landon—^nor the depth and 
purity of thought and intimate acquaintance with 
nature of Bryant—nor the brilliant style and play¬ 
ful humor of Hallcck—^no, he is more in the petit 
larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of 
Byronio power and gloom. He is familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with all those interesting leenea of vice 
and poverty so fondly dwelt upon by that reverend 
chronicler of little villany, and if ever he can bo 
prevailed upon to publish, there will doubtless bo 
found a remarkable similarity in their works. His 
height is about five feet seven inches, but who makes 
his clothes we have as yet been unable to ascertain. 
His countenance is strongly marked, and forcibly 
brings to mind the lines of Byron when describing 
his Corsair:— 

There was a laughing ievil in his sneer 

That raised emotions both of hate and fear; 

And •where his glance of “ apprehension” fell, 

Hope witJliering fled, and mercy sighed, farewell 1 

Tot with all his great qualities, it is to be doubted 
whether he w much to be envied. His situation 
certainly has its disadvantages. Pure and blame¬ 
less as his life is, his society is not courted—no man 
boasts of his friendship, and few indeed like even 
to own him for an intimate acquaintance. Wlier- 
cver he goes his slightest action is watched and cri¬ 
ticized ; and if he happen carelessly to lay his hand 
upon a gentleman’s shoulder and whisper something 
in his ear, even that man, as if there were contami¬ 
nation in his touch, is seldom or never seen after¬ 
wards in decent society. Such things cannot fail to 
prey upon his feelinga But when did ever great¬ 
ness exist without some penalty attached to it? 

The first time that ever Hays was pointed out to 
me, was one summer afternoon, when acting in his 
ofiScial capacity in the city hall. Tlie room was 
crowded m every part, and as he entered “with a 
luckless ■wretch in his gripe, a low suppressed mur¬ 
mur ran through the hall, as if some superior being 
had alighted in the midst of them. He placed the 
prisoner at the bar—a poor coatless individual, with 
ecureely any edging and no roof to his hat—^to 
stand Lis trial for bigamy, and then, in a loud, 
authoritative tone, called out for silence,” and 
there was silence. ^ Again he spoke—'* hats off 
there I” and the multitude became uncovered; after 
which he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand 
coat pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, 
looked sternly around, and then sat down. The 
scene was awful and impressive; but the odor was 


disagreeable in consequence of the heat acting upon 
a large quantity of animal matter congregated to¬ 
gether. My olfactory organs were always lament¬ 
ably .acute; I was obliged to retire, and from that 
time to this, I have seen nothing, though I have 
heard much of the subject of this brief and imperfect, 
but, I trust, honest and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince 
of constables—thou guardian of innocence—thou 
terror of evil-doers and little boys! May thy years 
be many and thy sorrows few—may thy life be 
like a long and cloudless summer’s day, and may 
thy salary be increased I And when at last the 
summons comes from which there is no escaping— 
when the warrant arrives upon which no bail can 
be put in—when thou thyself, that hast ** wanted” 
so many, art in turn “ wanted and must go,” 

Mayst thou fall 

Into the grave as softly as the leaves 
Of the sweet roses on an autumn eve, 

Beneath the small sighs of the western wind, 

Drop to the earth I 

JOHN INIklAN. 

John Inman, for many years a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Hew York press, as one of the editors 
of the Commercial Advertiser, was bom at Utica, 
New York, in 1805. He was a brother of Henry 
Imnan, the celebrated portrait painter. 

Mr. Inman’s progress in life was mainly due to 
bis own exertions, bis early advantages of educa¬ 
tion or influence having been slight. In 1823 he 
removed to North Carolina, where he remained 
for two years in charge of a school. The following 
twelve months were more agreeably occupied by 
a tour in Europe, earned by his previous toil. 
On his return he applied himself to the practice 
of the law, but in 1828 relinquished the profossir.n 
and became an editor of the Standard, a New 
York newspaper. In 1830 he loft this journal to 
connect himself with the Mirror. 

In 1883 Mr. Inman married Miss Fisher, a 
sister of Miss Clara Fisher, Mrs. Yornon, and 
Mr. John Fisher, three of the best comedians of 
the “Old Park” stock company. In the same 
year he became an assistant to Colonel Stone in 
the editorship of the Commercial Advertiser. 
On the dcatli of Colonel Stone in 1844, ho suc¬ 
ceeded to the chief charge of the journal, a 
().sition which he retained until incapacitated by 
is last illness from performing its duties. 

Mr. Inman was also the editor for some years 
of the Columbian Magazine and of several 
volumes of selections, and a contributor to the 
New York Review, the Spirit of the Times, and 
several of the popular magazines, where his talcs, 
and sketches, and occasional poems, were received 
with favor. His versatility as a writer may ho 
estimated from the fact, that on one occasion he 
wrote an entire number of tlie Columbian Maga¬ 
zine when under his charge. Ho died on the 30th 
of March, 1850. 

TnOVOUTS AT TUB aitAVR OB A tUIPAIlTBn BltlENU. 

Loved, lost one, fare time well—too hai’sh the doom 
That called theo thus in opening life away ; 

Tears fall for thee; and at thy early tomb, 

I come at each return of tins blest day, 

"When evening hovers near, with solemn gloom, 

The pious debt of soiTowing thought to pay, 

For thee, blest spirit, whose loved form alone 
Here mouldering sleeps, beneatlji this simple stone. 
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But memory claims thee still; and slumber brings 

Thy form before me as in life it came ; 

Affection conquers death, and fondly clings 

Unto the past, and thee, and thy loved name; 
And hours glide swiftly by on noiseless wings, 

"While sad discourses of thy loss I frame, 

With her the friend of thy most tranquil years, 
Wio mourns for thee with grief too deep for tears. 

Bwida/y Booming. 

HOEATIO GEEENOUGH. 

Horatio Gbeenoitg-h, the first of the eminent 
sculptors of the country, and a refined and vigor¬ 
ous prose writer, was bom at Boston, September 
6,1805. Like most artists, he early manifested a 
taste for liis future calling, 

“ Having,” says his biographer, Mr. Tuckerman, 
“ a decided sense of form, a love of imitating it, and 
a mechanical aptitude which kept his knife, pencil, 
and scissors continually active, he employed hours in 
carving, drawing, and moulding toys, faces, and 
weapons, by way of amusing himself and his com¬ 
rades. I have seen a head evidently taken from an 
old Roman coin, executed upon a bit of compact 
plaster about the size of a penny, admirably cut by 
Greenough with a penknife and common nail, while a 
schoolboy, seated upon the door-step of one of his 
neighboi'S. The lady who observed this achieve¬ 
ment, preserved the little medal with religious care; 
and was the first to give the young sculptor a com¬ 
mission. It was for her that he executed the beauti¬ 
ful ideal bust of the Genius of Love. This pro¬ 
pensity soon took a high er ran^e. It was encouraged 
by the mechanics and professional men around him, 
whose good-will his agreeable manners and obvious 
genius propitiated. Cue kind artisan taught him 
the u^e of fine tools; a stone-cutter, of more than 
ordinary taste, instructed him to wield a chisel; be¬ 
nevolent librarians allowed him the use of plates, 
casts, and manuals; a physician gave him access to 
anatomical designs and illustrations; and Biiion, a 
French artist, imown by his bust of John Adams in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, encouraged him to model at 
bis side. Thus, as a mere schoolboy, did Greenough 
glean the rudiments of an artistic education with¬ 
out formal initiation. With eclectic wisdom he 
sought and found the aid he required, while explor¬ 
ing the streets of his native town; one day he 
might be seen poring over a folio, or contemplating 
a plaster copy of a famous statue; and, on another, 
exercising his mechanical ingenuity at the office of 
Solomon Willard, whose family name yet stamps, 
with traditional value, many an old dial-plate in 
Kew England; now he eagerly watches Alpheus 
Cary as he puts the finishing touch to a cherub’s 
head on a tombstone; and, again, he stands a re¬ 
spectful devotee befoic Shaw or Ooggswell, waiting 
for some treasured volume on the process or the re¬ 
sults of his fovorite art, from the shelves of Harvard 
and the Athenseum. Some of his juvenile triumphs 
are still remembered by his playmates—especially a 
pistol ornamented with relievo flowers in lead, a 
series of carriages moulded in bee’s-wax, scores of 
wooden daggers tastefully carved, a lion couchant, 
modelled wiSi a spoon from a pound of butter, to 
astonish his mother’s guests at tea, elaborate card- 
paper plans for estates, and, as a climax to those 
childish yet graceful expeiiments, a little figure of 
Penn cut in chalk from an engraving of his statue in 
the Port-Folio.” 

At the age of sixteen he entered Harvard Col¬ 
lege. During his course at this institution he 
eiyoyed the society of Washington AUston, an as- 

voL. n.—^27 


sociation from which he derived advantages which 
he always acknowledged with enthusiasm. Years 
after, when his reputation had been long esta¬ 
blished, he replied to an application for biographi¬ 
cal information respecting his career, ‘‘A note to 
Allston’s life might teU all of me that is essential.” 

Towards the close of his senior year Greenongh 
sailed for Marseilles, and from thence to Rome, 
where he devoted himself so unremittingly to the 
proseention of his art that he became, nnder the 
inflnence of malaria, so prostrated as to be forced 
to return home. The sea voyage restored him to 
health, and after a few months he returned to 
Italy, and established himself in Florence. Here 
he remained for some time without obtaining any 
adequate recognition of his powers, until he re¬ 
ceived from the novelist Cooper an order for the 
“Ohaunting Cherubs,” a work suggested by a 
portion of a painting by Raphael. “Fenimore 
Cooper,” the artist remarked several years after, 
“ saved me from despair after my return to It^y. 
He employed me as I wished to be employed; 
and up to this moment has been as a fatiher to 
me.” 

It was in part owing to Cooper’s exertions that 
Greenongh obtained the order from Congress for 
his colossal Washington. On the completion of 
this work he returned home to superintend its 
erection. 



In 1851 he again returned to the United Stata*? 
on a similar errand connected with his group of 
the Rescue, a work commemorative of the period 
of conflict with the Inflian tribes in our history, 
and executed by order of Congress, Disgust ■with 
the change wrought in Florence by the reaction 
from the liberal triumphs of 1848, consigning the 
city to the despotism of military rule, and a 
desire to pursue his profession in his own country, 
furnished additional motives for the change. The 
transition from the quiet of an Italian studio to 
the activity of an American resident, desirous of 
taking his full share in the discussion of the 
agitated topics of the day, was one which excited 
as well as pleased him. Ho cstiiblishod himself at 
Hewport, where he proposed to devote liimself to 
his art; but this and other anticipations of useful¬ 
ness and happiness were suddenly interrupted by 
an attack of brain fever, during the progress of 
which the patient was removed to the neighbor¬ 
hood of Boston, but without beneficial effect, his 
disease arriving at a speedy and ffital termination 
on the 18th of December, 1852. 

A Memorial of JSoratlo Qreenovgh^ published 
in 1853, contains the only collection which has 
been made of his writings. These comprise a 
series of papers on the public works of the capitol 
city with title of JEJsthetm at WoBhingtim^ 
essays on Social Theories, Aunerioan Art and 
Architecturo, on Boautv, a plan for the proposed 
Cooper monument, a seneme in which the writer 
took a deep interest, a defence of Tntmbull’s Decla¬ 
ration of Independence from the femons slur of 
Randolph, and a ntunber of fragmentary remarks 
on various topics suggested by me study of natee 
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and art. He also planned a course of lectures on 
Art, two of which were completed and delivered. 

TIIE DESBCBATXOK OF THE 7I.AG. 

An American citizen, standing here upon the 
pavement of the principal avenue of tire Metropolis, 
sees five ensigns of the United States flying within 
sight of each other. Two of these flags^ float over 
the halls of Congress, and announce a session of both 
branches of the legislature; a third adorns the roof 
of an omnibus as a gala decoration; a fourth appears 
on the roof-tree of a new hotel as ,i sign, or perhaps 
puff extraordinary; a fifth marks the site of an 
engine-house. I cannot but tliink that several of 
these flags are misplaced. Their use at the Capitol 
has always struck my eye as appropriate and beau¬ 
tiful. The other instances of tlieir appearance which 
I have mentioned seem an abuse, a aeseeration of the 
national symbol of Union. 

There is always a tendency in evei-jr coimnmiity to 
seize upon and make use of that which is public, or 
of general influence and widely recognised signifi¬ 
cance. The same holy symbol which surmounts the 
cupola of all Roman Catholic cathedrals, is made in 
Italy to answer the end which in England is effected 
by a bit of board, bearing the words commit no 
nuisance.” When the position which it is desired 
to protect is parlieularly exposed,^ the cross is re- 
eated ten, twenty, fifty times, and is even reinforced 
y verses in honor of saints, martyrs, and the Holy 
Virgin. A foreigner is much shocked by such a 
practice. The natives smile at his squeamishness— 
they are used to it; yet they all quote ^*nee Deus 
intersit, etc.” readily enough upon other occasions. 

It is very clear that the national flag, however 
pome persons may smile at the assertion, has a deep 
and noble significance, one which we should hold 
sacred and do nothing to impair. Were it a mere 
“ bit of bunting,” as Uie British Foreign Secretary 
thoughtlessly or artfully styled it, why should we 
see it universally paraded ? 

I believe no one wiR deny that the colors of the Union 
hoisted at the dockyards and arsenals assert the na¬ 
tional possession—^that they proclaim the nationality 
of our merchant ships in mreigu parts, and sanction 
the display of our naval power. ^ These and the like 
occasions eaU for them, and their appearance has a 
value and expression of a peculiar kind. Is it 
doubtful that the di'agging them through the streets 
by whosoever chooses so to do, the parading them 
upon taverns, and raree-shows, and other Hke trivial 
occasions, tends to degrade and weaken their special 
meaning and value ? I may he told that the abuse, 
if such it be, is rather within the region of taste than 
of legal observance. I regret that it is so, because 
the whole matter has assumed its present aspect, be¬ 
cause it is “nobody's business” to interfere. It is 
merely as a question of taste that I speak of it, and 
as such, I believe that a little reflection will show, 
that accustomed as we are to see the flag hung out 
“ orpropos de hottes” and sometimes hanging down¬ 
wards too, so as almost to touch the heads of the 
horses as they pass, our indifference to the desecrar- 
tion is merely a measure of use and wont, and 
analogous, though not equal, to the obtuseness of the 
Catholic, who uses the cross of the Redeemer in lieu 
of a by-law or police regulation. 

I have heard the right of each citizen to use the 
national flag stoutly maintained. I cannot see why 
the consular seal, or the gardens of the White House, 
are not equally at his mercy. There is another 
argument which may be called the argumentwm ad 
Buncombe, and which might easily he resorted to to 
defend this and the like abuses, viz., That it is 
peculiarly Ajnerican and democratic. The English 


long asserted a right to he coarse and uneourteous as 
a proof of sincerity and frankness. John Bull, they 
contended, was too honest to be civil. There is 
much nonsense of this sort in the old books. Exces¬ 
sive beer-drinking and other gluttonies were upheld 
as having some mysteiious virtue in them. S^ailors 
used to swear and blaspheme in a similar way. It 
was expected of them, and required no apology. 
When such notions yielded, as they must, to reflection 
and cultivation, it was seen at once that they had 
been only abuses or barbarisms ingeniously hitched 
on to other qualities, and identifiled with s^-love. 


JOHN E. BARTLETT. 

Joins' E. Baetlett was bora at Providence, R. L, 
October 23, 1805, of an old Massachusetts family. 
He ■was educated at schools in Kingston and Mon¬ 
treal, in Canada, and at Lowville academy in the 
state of New York. On leaving school he was 
senttoProiidence, his native place, and engaged 
as clerk in a mercantile house. Soon after coming 
of age he entered the banking house of the late 
Cyrus Butler at that place, as book-keeper, and, 
after being three years with him, was appointed 
cashier of the Globe Bank in Providence, whicli 
situation he held for six years. He took a liberal 
interest in the promotion of knowledge, being one 
of the original projectors of tlie Providence Athe¬ 
naeum, now one of the best public libraries, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of its volumes, in the coun¬ 
try. He was also an active member of the Franklin 
Society of Rhode Island, an association for the 
cultivation of science, before wdiich ho occasion¬ 
ally lectured. The close confinement of the bank, 
and the occupation of several hours a day in 
study, wore upon his health, and he withdrew 
witli his family to New York in 1837, to enter a 
large commission house in the city, engaged in 
the sale of American manufactures. The business, 
in the commercial diflioulties of the limes, was 
unsuccessful, and Mr. Bartlett turned to another 
pursuit adapted to his literary inclinations, lie 
lefb Pine street for Broadway, Avhere, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Charles Welford, he established a 
book store for the importation and sale of choice 
English and fox-eign works. It soon became the 
daily resort of literally men of the city, and of 
scholars, on their visits to town, from ail i)artH of 
the country. On all topics of research in Ameri¬ 
can histoiy, or the wide field of ethnology, or 
English classic literatm-e, Mr. Bai-tlett, and his 
accomplished, well read partner, were unfailing 
authorities. Before the days of the Astor library, 
there was no better resort for literary informa¬ 
tion in the city than the well furaished book¬ 
store at No. 7 Astor House. 

The literary associations of Mr. Bai-tlctt at. 
this time were much extended and enhanced by 
his active participation in the managexaent of the 
New York Historical Society, of which lie was 
for several years the corresf)onding sc<'retiU 7 . 
He was also the projector, with Mr. Galhitiu, of 
the Axnerican Ethnological Society, tlic nrst 
meeting of which was held at Ids hoxxso. Axxiong 
its original members were the Rev. Drs. Hawks 
and Robinson, Mr. Catherwood, Mr. Schooloi'afl, 
and the late John L. Stoi)hens. The meetings of 
the society for several ycai»s were held at his re¬ 
sidence, and at tlxat of Mr. Gallatin. The doors 
were widely opened at Mr. BartlotPs, after the 
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DTihiness of the evening had been disposed of, and 
his rooms saw a frequent gathering of the intelli¬ 
gence of the city, and of its numerous cultivated 
strangers and travellers from abroad. In 1848 
Mr. Bartlett read before the New Y'ork Historical 
Society a series of Reminiscences of Albert Gal¬ 
latin^ with anecdotes of his conversations, which 
were published in the society’s Proceedings for 
that year. 

In 1849 he retired from the book business to 
Providence, and the next year was appointed by 
President Taylor commissioner to run the boun¬ 
dary line between the United States and Mexico, 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The com¬ 
mission, which was the largest and most impor¬ 
tant ever sent out by the government for a similar 
purpose, was organized by him, and six weeks 
after his appointment he sailed from New York 
for the coast of Texas to enter upon his duties. 
He remained in the field until January, 1853, 
during which time he crossed the continent to 
California, and after various journeys there, re- 
crossed by another route, making extensive sur¬ 
veys and explorations by the way. The whole 
of the extensive line of boundary was nearly com¬ 
pleted by him when he was compelled to suspend 
operations and return to Washington. Oei*tain 
gross errors existing in the map, which he was 
compelled by the treaty as well as his instructions 
to follow, led to the fixing of a boundary which 
gave dissatisfaction to the opponents of Mr. 
Fillmore’s administration. Being in the majority 
in Congress, they appended a pi'oviso to the ap¬ 
propriation for carrying on the survey, to tho 
effect, that if the boundary was not fixed in a 
certain place, which in their opinion was the cor¬ 
rect one, the money appropriated should not be 
used. Cut off from the means to carry on and 
complete the small portion which remained to be 
surveyed, Mr. Bartlett was driven to the neces¬ 
sity of suspending all operations when at Ring- 
gold Barracks, near Camargo, on the Rio Grande, 
and of returning home. He was sustained by his 
old Whig friends, and removed by President 
Pierce. 

The various surveys performed by his orders, 
while in the field, were not less than twenty-five 
hundred miles in extent; all of which were ac¬ 
companied by elaborate astronomical, magnetic, 
and meteorological observations, executed by the 
ofificers of the expedition. 

Ill 1854 Mr. Bartlett published his JPersonal 
Harratvoe of RJxploratiom and Incidents in 
Texa% Jlexo Mexico^ California^ Sonora^ and 
Chihuahua^ connected with the United States 
and Mexican Boundary Commission dunng tlie 
years 1850-53, It is wiitten with care and 
exactness, and derives its interest both from the 
simple, full, and accurate method of the narrator, 
and the novelty of tte scenes which came under 
his view. In addition to these inherent qualities, 
the book appeared in a dress of unusual typo- 
grapMoal excellence. The litho^aphic and wood- 
cut illustrations from original designs by Mr. 
Henry 0. Pratt, an artist who accompanied Mr. 
Bartlett, are numerous and well presented.* 


In 184'r Mr. Bartlett published a small work on 
The Progress of Ethnology^ and the next year 
in an octavo volume, A Dictionary of Ameri¬ 
canisms ; A Glossary of Words and Phrases imc- 
ally regarded as peculiar to the United States. 
This work is now out of print, and Mr. Bartlett 
is preparing a new enlarged and revised edition. 
He has also the materials for a proposed work on 
The Ethnology of the Indian Tribes in the States 
contiguous to the Mexicam Boundary. 

JOHN LLOYD STEPHENS, 

The original explorer of the Antiquities of Central 
America, was born at Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, Nov. 28, 1805. His father 
and mother were both natives of New Jersey. 
He was educated in New York, being prepared 
for Columbia College, which he entered at thirteen, 
by the celebrated blind teacher, Mr. Nelson. On 
the completion of his course he studied law with 
Daniel Lord, and subsequently entered the law 
school of Judge Gould at Litchfield, finally com¬ 
pleting his studies with George W. Strong in New 
York. He early made a tour to a relative residing 
at Arkansas, then a journey of some adventure, 
and on his return descended the Mississippi to 
New Orleans in a flat-boat. He practised Law for 
eight years, and became the associate of the 
literal^ men and politicians of the day, frequently 
spealdng in defence of Democratic measures in 
Tammany. An affection of the throat led to a 
European tour for his recovery. In 1834 he em¬ 
barked for Havre, landed on the coast of England, 
made his way to France, thence to Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, aud Russia, returning by the way of 
Poland and Germany. From France he again set 
forth, through Marseilles to Egypt, and made the 
tour of the N ile as far as Thebes. He returned home 
in 1836. While abroad several of his letters from 
the Mediterranean had been published in his 
friend Hoffman’s American Monthly Magazine. 
The success of these in their full, interesting per¬ 
sonal narrative, encouraged the publication of his 
first book in 1837, the IncidentsofTraxelin Egypt., 
Arabia Petreea., and the Holy Land., followed the 
next year by Incidents of Trarel in Greece., 
Turhey., Russia., and Poland. Tlie success of 
these works, published by the Harpers, was re¬ 
markable- They were universally read and ad¬ 
mired, and continue to be published in England 
and at home. The style was popular, rapid, easy, 
and energetic, communicating the zest and spirit 
of enjoyment of the traveller. 

In 1839 a strong effort was made for his ap¬ 
pointment, as agent of his state, New York, to 
Holland, for the Collection of the Colonial Re¬ 
cords, but Wliig opposition defeated his claims; 
when President Van Buren appointed him Special 
Ambassador to Central America to negotiate a 
treaty with that countiy. The stoiy of his ad¬ 
ventures was publish^ed on his return, in 1841 j in 
his Incidents of Tra/cel in Central Am>enca, 
Chiapas.^ and Yucatan. Like his other works, it 
was at once successful. It contained an account 
of the distracted politics of the country, and above 


♦ We may refer for farther papers of Mr. Bartlett ou the 
sahjeot, to the ^‘Official Despatches and Correspondence con¬ 
nected with the United States and Mexican Boundary Com¬ 


mission” (Senate Doc. No. 119, 82d Oodct^s, 1st Session), 
and “ A Lktcr to the Hon, Alexander H. If. Stuart, Becretaar 
of tho Interior, In Defence of the Mexican Boundary Line' 
(Senate Doo. No. ^ Special Session, ISW). 
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all a revelation of the rich field of investigation in 
the antiquities of the region. In this work he 
was a pioneer, achieving his Lrilliant results of 
discovery by his accustomed personal energy. A 
second visit to Yucatan in 1842, chiefly to com¬ 
plete his antiquarian researches, resulted in the 
publication, in 1848, of his Inoidents of Travels in 
Yucatan, 

The exact, spirited delineations of the antiquities 
which appeared in the engravings of these volumes 
were from the pencil of Mr. Francis Oatherwood, 
a fellow-traveller with Mr. Stephens, who subse¬ 
quently prepared a costly folio work of plates of 
tne same subject, which secured a deservedly high 
reputation. He was a man of science and an able 
railway surveyor, as well as an accomplished 
artist. His death with the passengers of the 
ill-fated steamer Arctic, in the autumn of 1854, 
was an event greatly regretted by those ac¬ 
quainted with Ins personal worth and scientific 
ability. 

In 1846 Mr. Stephens was a delegate, being on 
both party tickets, to the State Convention of 
ITew York, to revise the Constitution, in which 
he took an active part. 

In 1847 he engaged resolutely in the afiGairs of 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company to connect 
New York and Bremen. The steam navigation 
of the Atlantic was then in its infancy, and the 
establishment of the company, with the building 
of the vessels, called forth all his resources. He 
sailed in the Washington on her first trip to 
Bremen. An account of his visit to Humboldt at 
the time was published in the Literary World in 
New York. 

In 1849 he became an associate in the great 
enterprise to connect the two oceans of the 
Panama Railroad, and was elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Company. He subsequently became 
President. He travelled over tlie Isthmus in¬ 
specting the route and making arrangements with 
the Government of New Granada for the work. 
On his mule-back journey to the capital he was 
thrown and iryured in the spine; and in those 


circumstances of pain and distress carried on his 
communications with the government at Bogota. 
When the work was undertaken he visited the 
Isthmus to urge its prosecution, in the winters of 
1850-1 and 1861-2. On his return, in the spring 
of 1852, he was attacked by a disease of the liver, 
which terminated his life October 12th of that 
year. 

Stephens "was a happy instance of the peculiar 
energies of the active American citizen. Prompt, 
acute, enterprising, he always sought advance 
posts of labor. The demand for activity of his 
nature required new fields of toil and exertion, 
hazardous and apparently romantic, though never 
sopai’ated from a practick design. The Panama 
Railroad is identified with his name, and its sum¬ 
mit has been properly chosen as the site of a 
monument to his memory. Thus, too, his efforts 
in ocean steam navigation, and his zealous pursuit 
of American antiquities, not as a study in the 
closet, but as a practical achievement tasking 
powers of courage, resolution, and bodily i^rowess 
in new countries. His personal enthusiasm was 
the charm of his writings on the better kno’vvn 
countries of the old world—where, to Americans 
at least, as at Petra and in Russia, he was some¬ 
thing of an original adventurer. 

TITB BASTINADO AT OAISO—PBOM XNOIDBNTS OF TBATSI. DC 
BOYPT. 

Having finished my purchases, in the bazaars, I 
returned to my hotel ready to set out, and found the 
dromedaries, camels, and guides, and espect,cd to 
find the letter for the governor of Akaba, which, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Linant, I had requested Mr. 
Gliddon to procure for me. I now learned, ho^Y- 
ever, from {hat gentleman, thiit to avoid delay it 
would be better to go myself, first sending my 
caravan outside the gate, and representing to the 
minister that I was actually waiting for the letter, in 
wliicli case he would probably give it to me iinmo- 
diately. I accordingly sent Paul with my little 
caravan to wait for me at the tombs of the califs, 
and, attended by the consul’s janizary, rode up to the 
citadel, and stopped at the door of the governor’s 
palace. The reader may remember that on my fix'st 
visit to his excellency I saw a man whipped—this 
time I saw one bastinadoed. I had heard much of 
this, a punishment existing, I believe, only in the 
East, but I had never seen it inflicted before, and 
hope I never shall see it again. As on the former 
occasion, I found the little governor standing at one 
end of the large hall of entrance, munching, and ii’y- 
ing causes. A crowd was gathered around, and be¬ 
fore him was a poor Arab, pleading and beseeching 
most piteously, while the big tears were rolling 
down nis cheeks; near him was a man whose reso¬ 
lute and somewliat angry expression marked lain as 
the accuser, seeking vengeance rather than justice. 
Suddenly the governor made a gentle movement with 
his hand; all noise ceased; all stretched their nocks 
and turned their eager eyes 'towar<ls him; the ac¬ 
cused cut short his crying, and stood with his mouth 
wide open, and his eyes fixed upon the governor. 
The latter spoke a few words in a very low voice, to 
me of course unintelligible, and, indeed, scarcely 
audible, but they seemed to fall upon the quiet 
ears of the culprit like bolts of thunder; the 
agony of suspense was over, and, without a word or 
a look, he laid himself down on Ids face at the feet of 
the governor. A space was immediately cleared 
around ; a man on each side took him by the hand, 
and stretching out his arms, kneeled upon and hold 
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them down, while another seated himself across his 
neck and shoulders. Thus nailed to the ground, the 
poor fellow, knowing that there was no chance of 
escape, threw up his feet from the knee-joint, so as to 
present the soles in a horizontal position. Two men 
came forward with a pair of long stout bars of wood, 
attached together by a cord, between w-hich they 
placed the feet, drawing them together with the 
cord so as to fix them in their horizontal position, 
and leave the whole flat surface ex];)Osed to the full 
force of the blow. In the meantime two strong 
Turks were standing ready, one at each side, armed 
with long whips much resembling our common cow- 
skin, but longer and thicker, and made of the tough 
hide of the hippopotamus. 'Wliile the occupation of 
the judge was suspended by these preparations, the 
janizary had presented the consul’s letter. My 
sensibilities are not particularly acute, but they 
yielded in this instance. I had watched aU the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, nerving myself for what was 
to come, but when I heard the scourge whizzing 
through the air, and, when the first blow fell upon 
the n^ed feet, saw the convulsive movements of the 
body, and heard the first loud, piercing shriek, I 
could stand it no longer; I broke through the crowd, 
forgetting the governor and everything else, except 
the agonizing sounds from which I was escaping; 
but the janizary followed close at my heels, and, l.-iy- 
ing Ills hand upon my arm, liauled me back to the 
governor. If I had consulted merely the impulse of 
feeling, I should have consigned him, and the gover¬ 
nor, and the whole nation of Turks, to the lower 
regions; but it was all important not to offend this 
summary dispenser of justice, and I never made a 
greater sacrifice of feeling to expediency, than when 
I re-entered his presence. The shriejjs of the nn- 
happy criminal were ringing through the chamber, 
but the governor received me with as calm a smile 
as if he had been sitting on his own divan, listening 
only to the strains of some pleasant music, while I 
stood with my teeth clenched, and felt the hot 
breath of the victim, and heard the whizzing of the 
accursed whip, as it fell again and again upon his 
bleeding feet I have heard men cry out in agony 
when the sea was raging, and the drowning man, 
rising for the last time upon the mountain waves, 
turned his imploring arms towards us, and with his 
dying breath called in vain for help; but I never 
heard such heart-rending sounds as those from the 
poor bastinadoed wretch before me. I thought the 
governor would never make an end of reading the 
letter, when the scribe handed it to him for liis sig¬ 
nature, although it contained but half a dozen lines; 
he fumbled in his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in 
the ink; the impression did not suit him, and he 
made another, and after a delay that seemed to me 
eternal, employed in f<51ding it, handed it to me with 
a most gracious smile. I am sure 1 grinned horribly 
in return, and almost snatching the letter, just as the 
last blow fell, I turned to hasten from the scene. 
The poor scourged wretch was silent; he had found 
relief in happy insensibility; I cast one look upon 
the senseless body, and saw the feet laid open in 
gashes, and the blood streaming down the legs. At 
that moment the bars were tSken away, and the 
mangled feet fell like lead upon the floor. I had to 
work my way through the crowd, and before I could 
escape I saw the poor fellow revive, and by tlie first 
natural impulse rise upon his feet, but fall again as 
if he had stepped upon red-hot irons. He crawled 
upon his hands and knees to the door of tlie hall, 
and here I rejoiced to see that, miserable, and poor, 
and degraded as he was, he had yet friends whose 
hearts yearned towards him} they took him in their 
arms and carried him away. 


FEERERIO HENRY HEDGE. 

Feedeeio H. Hjedge was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., December 12, 1805. His father, Levi 
Hedge, was from 1810 to 182'r Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in Harvard University, and in 
1818 published a System of Logic^ which has 
been much used as a text-book in colleges, has 
passed through several editions, and been trans¬ 
lated into Gennan. He was the son of a clergy¬ 
man, and was born in Warwick, Mass., in 1767. 
He died in Cambridge the last day of 1843. He 
was a laborious student, and distinguished for his 
painstaking fidelity as an instructor. 

His son Frederic was educated in Gennany, 
where in 1818 he was sent under the care of tlie 
historian, George Bancroft. He was a pupil of a 
celebrated teacher, David Ugen, at the Gymna¬ 
sium of Schulpforte, where Klopstock, Fichte, 
and Ranke, were instructed in their youth. He 
returned to America in 1828, entered Harvard, 
and was graduated in 1825. He studied theology; 
was chosen pastor of a Church in Cambridge in 
1829 ; aftei'wards, in 1835, removed to Bangor in 
Maine, where he liad charge of a congregation, 
and in 1850 became pastor of tlie Westminster 
Church in Providence, R. I. His literary pro¬ 
ductions have been mostly in the department of 
speculative and spiritual philosophy. In this pro¬ 
vince he has been eminent, as an interpreter of 
the German mind. He has published orations, 
lectures, discourses, reviews of theology, philoso¬ 
phy, and literature.* 

His poetical effusions are scattered through 
various periodicals and annuals. They are mosfly 
translations from the German, of which he pub¬ 
lished several in tlie volume with Br. Furness’s 
version of the Song of the Bell at Pliiladelphia. 
One of these, which we print from a corrected 
copy, is 

THE ANGELS’ BONG—^PROM GOETHE’S “ PAUBT.” 

Raphael 

The sun is still for ever sounding 
With brother spheres a rival song, 

And on his destined journey bounding, 

With thunder-step he speeds along. 

The sight gives angels strength, though greater 
Tlian angel’s utmost thought sublime; 

And all thy wondrous works, Creator, 

Are grand as in creation’s prime. 

* Of the public discourses we luay mention a Fourth of 
July oration delivered to the citiaons of Bangor; an Address 
at the opening of the Bangor Lyceuni; Conservatism and Re¬ 
form, a rhi Beta Kappa oration before the Societies of Harvard 
and Bowdoln. 

Among Dr. Hodge’s numerous articles to the Christian Ex¬ 
aminer, wo may refer to a review of Coleridge in March, 188^ 
noticeable as one of the earliest essays from an American pen 
on the transcendental philosophy of Gennany; an l^s^ on 
Swedenhorg^ovember, 1888; an Essay on Sohfller, July, 1884; 
an Essay on Phrenology, November, 1884, which excited much 
attention, and called forth numerous replies: an Essay on the 
Genius and Writii^ of R. W. Emerson, January, 1845; an 
Essay on Natural Religion, January, 1852; an Ecclesiastical 
Christendom, July, 1851; Romanism In its worship, January, 
1854. 

The published sermons of Br. Hedl^e iuolnde, with numerous 
others, a Disoourso before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, Boston, June, 1884; a Discourse on the Death of 
President Harrison, Bangor. 1841; on the Death of William 
Ellery Ohanning, Bangor, 1842: a Discourse before the Gra¬ 
duating Class of the OunbxidgeDivlDiiy School, 184$. 
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GalyrUl, 

And fleetly, thonglit snrpassir^, fleetly 
The earth’s green pomp is spinning round, 

And Paradise alternates sweetly 
YTith night terrific and profound. 

There foams the sea, its broad wave beating 
Against the tall cliff’s rocky base, 

And rock and sea away are fleeting 
In everlasting spheral chase. 

Michael. 

And storms with lival fury heaving, 

From land to sea from sea to laud, 

Still as they rave, a chain are weaving 
Of deepest efficacy gi^aiid. 

There burning Desolation blazes. 

Precursor of the Thunder’s way; 

But, Lord, thy servants own witli praic jo 
The milder movement of thy day. 

The Three. 

The sight gives angels strength, though greater 
Than angel’s utmost thought sublime. 

And all thy wondi'ous works, Creator, 

Are gloi ions as in Eden’s prime. 

His other translations from the German are 
chiefly included in the volume from his pen pub¬ 
lished by Carey and Hart in 1848, The IProse 
Writers of Germany.^ which contains biographi¬ 
cal notices of the chief authors, with selections 
from their writings. In the winter of 1853-4 
Dr. Hedge delivered a course of Lectures on 
Medic&caL History^ before the Lowell Institute at 
Boston. 

00N8BBVATISM AITO EEFOEM.^* 

Authority is not only a guide to the blind, but a 
law to the seeing. It is not only a safe-conduct to 
those (and they constitute the larger portion of man¬ 
kind) whose dormant sense has no intuitions of its 
own, but we have also to consider it, as atibrding the 
aioakened but inconstant mind, a security against it¬ 
self,—a centre of reference in the multitude of its own 
visions,—in the conflict of its own volitions, a centre 
of rest. ^ Unbounded license is eq^ually an evil, and 
equally incompatible with true liberty, in thought as 
in action. In the one as in the other, liberty must 
bound and bind itself for its own preservation and 
best effect. It must legalize and determine itself by 
self-imposed laws. Law and liberty are not adverse, 
but different sides of one fact The deeper the law 
the greater the liberty: as organic life is at once 
more determinate and more free than unorganized 
matter, a plant than a stone, a bird thjin a plant, 
the intellectual life, like the physical, must bind it¬ 
self, in order that it may become effective and free. 
It must organize itself by mean's of fixed principles 
which shaU protect it equally, against encroachment 
without, and anarchy within, * * # indi¬ 
vidual is the product of the Past, However he may 
renounce the connexion, he is always the child of 
his time. He can never entirely shake off that re¬ 
lation. All the effoi'ts made to outstiip time, to an¬ 
ticipate the natural growth of man Iby a violent 

S iion of old ties and total sepai’ution from the 
ave hitherto proved useless, or useffil, if at 
all, in the way of caution, rather than of fruit. The 
experiment has often been tried. Men of ardent 
temper and lively imaginalion, impatient of existing 
evils, from which no period is exempt, have re¬ 
nounced society, broke ioote from all their moorings 
in the actual, and sought in the boundless sea of dia- 


♦ Prom a Phi Beta Kappa Oration, 184K 


sent the promised land of Reform. They found 
what they canned; they carried what they were; 
they were what we all are—the offspring of their 
time. 

The aeronaut, who spurns the earth in his puffed 
balloon, is still indebted to it for his impetus and his 
wings: and still, with his utmost efforts, he cannot 
escape the sure attraction of the parent sphere. 
His floating island is a part of her main. He re¬ 
volves with her orbit, he is sped by her wings. We 
who stand below and watch his motions, know that 
he is one of us. He may dally with the clouds 
awhile, but his home is not there. Earth he is, and 
to earth he must return. 

The most air-blown reformer cannot overcome the 
moral gravitation which connects him with his 
time. He owes to existing institutions the whole 
philosophy of his dissent, and draws, from Church 
and State, the very ideas by which he would fight 
against them, or nse above them. The individual 
may withdraw from society, he may spurn at all the 
uses of civilized life, dash the golden cup of tradi¬ 
tion from his lips, and flee to the wilderness “ where 
the wild asses quench their thirst” He niay find 
others who will accompany him in his flight; but 
let him not fancy that the course of reform will fol¬ 
low him there,—^that any permanent organization 
can be based on dissent,—that society will relinquish 
tlie hard conquests of so many years and return 
again to original nature, wipe out the old civiliza¬ 
tion, and—with rasa tabula —^begiii the world anew. 
^ * There is no stand-point out of society, 

from which society can be reformed. Give me 
where to stand,” was the ancient postulate. “ Find 
where to stand,” says modern Dissent “Stand 
where you are,” says Goethe, “ and move the world.” 

^ Tlie scholar must not coquet, in imagina¬ 
tion, with the dowered and titled institutions of tlie 
old world, and feel it a mischance which has matcliod 
him with a portionless Republic. Let him, ratiior, 
esteem it a privilege to be so connected, and glory in 
the popular character of his own goveriimcnt, us a 
genuine fruit of human progress, and the nearest 
approximation yet made to that divine right wliich all 
governments claim. Let him not think it a shame 
to be with and of the people, in every genuine im¬ 
pulse of the popular mind: not suffering the scholar 
lo extinguish the citizen, but remembering that the 
citizen is before the scholar—^the elder and higher 
categcay of the two. He shall find himself to have 
gained mtellectually, as well as socially, by free and 
frequent intercourse with the people, whoso in¬ 
stincts, in many things, anticipate his reflective wis¬ 
dom, and in whose unconscious movements a fact is 
often forefelt before it is seen by reason; as the 
physical changes of our globe are felt by the lower 
animals before they appear to man. * » JS'o- 
thing is more natural, than that men, who have con¬ 
tributed something in their day to illustrate or ex¬ 
tend the path of discovery in any direction, should 
cling with avidity to those coneluRions which they 
have established for themselves, and which represent 
the natural boundaiies of their own mind—*' the 
butt and sea-mark of its utmost sail,”—nolhiiig more 
natural than that they, for their part, should feel a 
disinclination to farther inquiry. But it ill bcttomcs 
them to deny the possibility of farther discovery— 
to maintain tliat they have found the bottom of tlie 
well where truth lies hid, because they have reached 
the limits of their own specific gravity. One socb at 
once, that in some branches of inquiry this position 
is not only untenable, but the very enunciation of it 
absurd. It would require something more than tlio 
authority of Herschefto moke us believe tlmt crea¬ 
tion stops with the liimts of his forty feet reflector. 
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l^’or would the assertion of Sir Humphrey Dayy he 
sufficient to convince us that all the properties of 
matter have been catalogued in his report. By 
what statute of limitations are we forbidden to in¬ 
dulge the same hope of indefinite progress in every 
other direction, which remains to us in these ? 

MATTHEW E. MAUET. 

Matthew Eontaihe Matjrt, a descendant of the 
Rev. James Fontaine, an eminent Huguenot 
preacher (the founder of a large and influential 
American family, and author of an autobiography 
'which has recently for the second time been re¬ 
published in connexion with a highly interesting 
sketch of the -worthy and his descendants, by one 
of their number. Miss Ann Maury of He-w York), 
-was born in Spottsylvania county, Virginia, Janu¬ 
ary 14,1806. His parents removed to Tennessee 
in his fourth year. One of a family of nine chil¬ 
dren, in a newly settled country, he would have 
received few of the advantages of education had 
it not been for the care of the bishop of the dio¬ 
cese, the Rev. James H. Otey, who, forming a 
high opinion of his intellectual promise, did much 
to fit liim for a life of future usefulness. In 1824 
he obtained a midshipman’s commission, was 
placed on board the Brandywine, and sailed with 
Gencnil Lafayette to France. On his return he 
accompanied the firfgate to the Pacific, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Vincennes, and in. that vessel com¬ 
pleted the circumnavigation of the globe. He 
again sailed, as passed-inidshipman, to the Pacific, 
where he was transferred as fieutenant to the Po¬ 
tomac. While at sea he devoted his leisure time 
to the study of mathematics, a branch of know¬ 
ledge in which he at first found himself unequal 
to the requirements of his profession. For the 
purpose of extending at the same time his know¬ 
ledge of modern languages he made use of Spa¬ 
nish mathematical works. As he pursued his in¬ 
vestigations he became greatly inconvenienced by 
the necessity of referring to a nurabe * of different 
volumes, and with a view to save others a like dif- 
culty prepared, amid the annoyances and interrup¬ 
tions of life at sea, a work on navigation. It was 
commenced in the steerage of the Vincennes, con¬ 
cluded in the Potomac, and published about the 
year 1835, when it met with general acceptance. 
In the same year he was a]jpointed astronoi ler to 
the South Sea E.xploring Expedition, but, on the 
withdrawal of Commodore Jones from the chief 
command, declined the appointment. 

In 1839 he contributed an article to the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger, entitled A Scheme for re- 
huildmg Southern Oomm&roe^ containing observa¬ 
tions on the Oulf Stream and Great Circle Saihug, 
which were afterwards more fully developed. 

A few months later, in October, 1839, while on 
his way from Tennessee to join a surveying ves¬ 
sel ill the harbor of New York, the stage-coach 
in which he was passing through Ohio was over¬ 
turned, and the traveller broke a leg, dislocated a 
knee, and suffered other injuries, which, after 
several montlis’ weary confinement, resulted in a 
permanent lameness, which disabled him for the 
active pursuit of his profession. He amused him¬ 
self by writing, during the long period of imjiri- 
sonment in a wretched wayside tavern to which 
his bandaged limb subjected him, a series of arti¬ 
cles'on various abuses in the Navy, which were 



published in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
under the pleasant title of Scraps from the I/uchy 
Bag^ by Marry Bluff, 

On his retirement from the Exploring Expedi¬ 
tion, Lieutenant Maury was placed in charge of 
the collection of books and charts belonging to the 
government, which has since expanded into the 
National Observatory and Hydrographical office, 
now known as the Naval Observatory, the change 
of title having been made in 1856. Lieutenant 
Maury is at the head of both of these institutions, 
which owe their extent and efficiency mainly to 
Ms efforts. In 1842 he first proposed the plan for 
a system of uniform observations of winds and 
currents, which form the basis of his celebrated 
and valuable charts and sailing-directions. 

In 1863 he attended a convention of maritime 
nations at Brussels to carry out his suggestions 
for a conference to determine upon a uniform sys¬ 
tem of observations at sea. Plans were adopted 
by which ships, under all the great flags of Ohris- 
tendom, are engaged in adding to the resources of 
science, mapping out roads on the ocean with the 
precision of engineers on ten’a firma, and striving 
to obtain with equal exactness the laws of the 
clouds above and the depths below. 

In 1855 he published The Physical Qeograph/y 
of the Seaf- a work in which he has embodied the 
results of his vai-ied investigations in a narrative 
of remarkable clearness and interest. His de¬ 
scriptions of natural phenomena, and of the voy¬ 
ages of rival vessels, sailing at the same dates to 
the same ports, along his sea lines, possess dra¬ 
matic interest. A pleasant vein of humor sho ws 
itself now and then as he speaks of the rummaging 
of garrets and sea chests for old log-books which 
his investigations, naturally exciting the enthu¬ 
siasm of others as woU as himself, called forth. 
This quality of humor finds a wider scope in the 
magazine papers of the writer, and is a pleasant 
characteristic of his oorreeppndence and conver¬ 
sation. 


♦ 8vo. pp. STA A second edition, revised and enlarged, ira- 
zned&tely appeared. 
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In. addition to this volume and the letter-press 
accompanying his various charts, Lieutenant Mau¬ 
ry is the author of several addresses delivered in 
various parts of the country, among which we 
may mention those before the Geological and 
Mineralogical Society of Fredericksburg, May, 
1836; before the Southern Scientific Convention 
at Memphis in 1849 on the Pacific railway, and 
at most of the other meetings of the same body; 
and at the first anniversary of the American Geo¬ 
graphical and Statistical Society in the city of 
Mew York, 1854. 

LAW OF COMPENSATION IN THE ATH08PHEEB * 

Whenever I turn to contemplate the works of na¬ 
ture, I am struck with the admirable system of com¬ 
pensation, with the beauty and nicety with which 
every department is poised by the others; things 
and principles are meted out in directions the most 
opposite, but in proportions so exactly balanced and 
nicely adjusted, that results the most harmonious 
are produced. 

It is by the action of opposite and compensating 
forces that the earth is kept in its orbit, and the stars 
are held suspended in the azure vault of heaven; 
and these forces are so exquisitely adjusted, that, at 
the end of a thousand years, the earth, the sun, and 
moon, and every star in the firmament, is found to 
come to its proper place at the proper moment 
Nay, philosophy teaches us, when the little snow¬ 
drop, which in our garden walks we see raising its 
beautiful head to remind us that spring is at hand, 
was created, that the whole mass of the earth, from 
ole to pole, and from circumference to centre, must 
ave been taken into account and weighed, in order 
that the proper degree of strength might be given to 
the fibres of even this little plant. 

Botanists tell us that the constitution of this plant 
is such as to require that, at a certain stage of its 
growth, the stalk should bend, and the flower should 
bow its head, that an openiUon may tfdce place which 
is necessai^ in oi’der that the herb should produce 
seed after its kind; and that, after this, its vegetable 
health requires that it should lift its head again and 
stand erect. Now, if the mass of the earth had been 
greater or less, the force of gi'uvity would have been 
different; in that case, the strength of fibre in the 
snow-drop, as it is, would have been too much or 
too little; the plant could not bow or raise its head 
at the right time, foeundatioii could not take place, 
and its family would have become extinct wim the 
first individual that was planted, because its “ seed” 
would not have been in ** itself,” and therefore it 
could not reproduce itselfi 
Now, if we see such perfect adaptation, such ex- 
uisite adjustment, in the case of one of the smallest 
owers of the field, how much more may we not 
expect “ compensation” in the atmosphere and the 
ocean, upon me right adjustment and due perform¬ 
ance of which depends not only the life of that plant, 
but the well-being of every individual that is found 
in the entire vegetable and animal kingdoms of the 
world 9 

When the east winds blow along the Atlantic coast 
for^ a little while, they bring us air saturated witix 
moisture from the Gulf Stream, and we complain of 
the sultry, oppressive, heavy atmosphere; the inva¬ 
lid grows worse, and the well man feels ill, because, 
when he takes this atmosphere into his lungs, it is 
already so charged with moisture that it cannot take 
up and carry off that which encumbers his lungs, 

't* From tho Physical Geography of the Sea. 


and which nature has caused his blood to bring and 
leave there, that respiration may take up and caiTV 
off. At other times the air is di'V and hot; he feels 
that it is conveying off matter from the lungs too 
fast; he realizes the idea that it is consuming him, 
and he calls the sensation parching. 

Therefore, in considering the general laws which 
govern the physical agents of the umverse, and re¬ 
gulate them in the due performance of their offices, 
I have felt myself constrained to set out with the 
assumption that, if the atmosphere had had a 
greater or less capacity for moisture, or if the pro¬ 
portion of land and water had been different—^if tlie 
earth, air, and water had not been in exact counter¬ 
poise—the whole arrangement of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms would have varied from their 
present state. But God chose to make those king¬ 
doms what they are; for this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary, in his judgment, to establish the proportions 
between the land and water, and the desert, just as 
they are, and to make the capacity of the air to cir¬ 
culate heat aud moisture just what it is, and to have 
it do all its work iu obedience to law and in subser¬ 
vience to order. If it were not so, why was power 
given to the winds to lift up and transport moisture, 
or the property given to the sea by which its waters 
may become fii*st vapor, and then fruitful showers or 
gentle dews? If the proportions and properties of 
land, sea, and air were not adjusted according to the 
reciprocal capacities of all to perform the functions 
required by each, why should we be told that he 
‘‘measured the waters in the hollow of liis hand, and 
comprehended the dust in a measure, aud weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bahiuoc ?” 
Why did he span the heavens, but that ho might 
mete out the atmosphere in exact propoi-tion to all 
the rest, and impart to it those properties and pow¬ 
ers which it was necessary for it to have, in or<ler 
that it might perform all those offices and duties for 
which he designed it? 

Harmonious in their action, the air and soa are 
obedient to law and subject to order in all their 
movements; when we consult them iu the perform¬ 
ance of their offices, they teach us lessons concerning 
the wonders of the deep, tlie mysteries of the sky, 
the greatness, and the wisdom, aud goodness of the 
Creator. The investigations into the broad-sproad- 
ing circle of phenomena connected with the winds 
of heaven and the waves of tlie sea are second to 
none for the good which they do and the lessons 
wliich they teach. The astronomer is said to see 
the hand of God in the sky; but does not the right- 
minded mariner, who looks aloft as he ponders over 
these things, hear his voice in every wave of the sea 
that “ claps its hands,” and feel his presence in every 
breeze that blows ? 


HEEMAN HOOKEE, 

A BOOKSELLEE of Plfiladelpliia, who began lii’o ns 
a student of divinity at Princeton, and subse¬ 
quently became a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal OhuToh, the active duties of wliich ho 
was compelled to relinquish by ill hoaltli, was 
born at Poultney, Yermont, about the year 1806. 
He is the author of several works esteemed for 
their Christian philosophy; of these tlie chief are 
Portion of the Soul^ or Thoughts on its A ^ 
tributes and T&ndemies as Indications of its Bes- 
Uny^ published in 1835; Fowlo/r Infkelity^ en¬ 
titled in a late edition, The Philosophy of (fn'bc^ 
lief in Morals md BeUgiov^ as Biscemibh in the 
Bmth cmd Oharacter of Men; The Uses of Ad* 
rersity and the Promions of Gonsolatiori; a vo- 
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lume of Maxims; and The Christian Life^ a 
Fight of Faith. 

As a characteristic specimen of Dr. Hooker’s 
skilful evolution of his topic, we cite a passage of 
a practical character from the “Philosophy of 
Unbelief 


GEA.TrnrDE to goo* 

It requires no great insight into human nature, to 
discover the remnants of a now fallen, but once glo¬ 
rious structure; and, what is most remarkable, to see 
that the remains of this ancient greatness are more 
apt to be quickened and drawn out by their sem¬ 
blances and qualities, found in creatures, than by the 
bright and full perfection of them which is in the 
Creator;—^that the heart puts on its most benign 
face, and sends forth prompt returns of gratitude and 
love to creatures who have bestowed on us favor and 
displayed other amiable qualities, while He, whose 
goodness is so great, so complete, so pervading, that 
there is none besides it, is unreqmted, unheeded, 
unseen, though hanging out his glory from the hea¬ 
vens, and coming down to us in streams of compassion 
and love, which have made an ocean on earth that is 
to overflow and fill it How strange it is, that ail 
this love, so wonderful in itself, so undeserved, so dif¬ 
fused, that we see it in every beauty, and taste it in 
every enjoyment,—should be lost on creatures whose 
love for the gentler and worthier qualities of each 
other, runs so often into rapture and devotion? 
How strange that they should be so delighted with 
streams which have gathered such admixtures of 
earth, which cast up such “ mire and dirt,” and have 
such shallows and falls that we often wreck our 
hopes in them,—as not to be reminded by them of 
the great and unmixed fountain whence they have 
flowed, or of the great ocean, to whose dark and 
unbottomed depths they will at last settle, as too 
earthy to rise to its pure and glorious surface! 
There are many mysteries in human nature, but 
none greater than this: for while it shows man is 
so much a creature of sense and so devoid of faith, j 
that objects, to gain his attention and aflection, must 
not only be present to him, but have something of 
sense and self in them, we are still left to wonder 
how he could, with such manifestations of divine 
goodness in him, around him, and for him, have failed 
to see and adore them, and become so like a brute, 
as not to think of God, the original of all that is 
lovely, when thinking of those his qualities which so 
please and affect him in creatures; and this, though 
they be so soiled and defaced by sin, that his un¬ 
mixed fondness for any the most agreeable of them, 
instead of being an accomplishment, is a i;ure indi¬ 
cation of a mind sunk greatly below the standard 
allotted to it by the Creator. 

Our wonder will be raised higher still, if we con¬ 
sider that our nature, when most corrupt and per¬ 
verse, is not wholly lost to all sense of gratitude, out 
may be wrought upon by human kindness, when all 
the amazing compassion and love of God fail to affect 
it; if we consider that the very worst of men who 
set their faces against the heavens, affronting the 
mercy and defying the majesty thereof, are some¬ 
times so softened with a sense of singular and unde¬ 
served favors, that their hearts swell with grateful 
sentiments towards their benefaotoi’s, and something 
akin to virtue is kindled up where nothing of the 
kind was seen before; we might think it incredible^ 
if there was any doubting of what we see and know. 
When we see such men so ready to acknowledge 
their obligations to their fellows, and to return ser¬ 
vice for service; so impatient of being thought un¬ 
grateful, when they have any character or mterest 


to promote by it, and sometimes when they have 
not; so strongly affected with the goodness of him 
who has interposed between them and temporal dan¬ 
ger or death, and yet so little moved by the love of 
God in Christ, which has undertaken their rescue 
from eternal and deserved woes, and not merely 
their rescue, but their exaltation to fellowship with 
himself, and to the pleasures for evermore at his 
right hand,—a love compared with which the great¬ 
est love of creatures is as a ray of light to the sun, 
and that ray mixed and darkened, while this is so 
disinterested and free in the rounds and motives of 
it, that it is exercised towards those who have nei¬ 
ther merit to invite, nor disposition to receive it; 
when we see this, and find that this love, so worthy 
I in itself so incomprehensible in its degree and in 
the benefits it would confer, is the only love to which 
they make no returns of thankfulness or regard, we 
may ascribe as much of it as we please to the hard¬ 
ness and corruption of their hearts, but that will not 
account for such conduct Depravity, considered 
by itself, will not enable us fully to utideirtand it 
Depraved, sensual, and perverse as they are, they 
have something in them that Is kindled by human 
kindness, aud why should it not be kindled by the 
greater kindness of God our Saviour ?” It is not 
because it is a divine kindness; not that it is less 
needed—not that it is bestowed in less measure, or 
at less expense. And if it is because they do not 
apprehend this kindness, do not feel their need of it, 
do not see anything affecting in the measure and 
expense of it, this is infidelity; and it gi’ows out of 
an entire misconception of their own character, and 
of the character and law of God It is a total blind¬ 
ness to distant and invisible good and evil. It is a 
venturing of everything most important to them¬ 
selves on an uncertainty, which they would not and 
could not do, if they had any understanding of the 
value of the interests at stake. They really see no¬ 
thing important but the gratifications of sense and 
time: still they have the remains of a capacity for 
something higher. These may be contemplated with 
profit, if not with admiration. Tliey resemble the 
motions in the limbs and heart of animals, when the 
head is severed from the body. They are symptoms 
of a life that of itself must come to nothing; a life 
that is solely pouring itself out on the ground. But 
as this is all the life they have, an image of life, and 
that only of life in death; and as the motions of it 
are only excited by the creature’s kindness, we dis¬ 
cover in their best virtues, or rather, in their only 
breathings and indications of virtue, the evidence 
of a faithless heart. 


■WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS. 

A HIGHLY osteciiied clergyman of the Baptist de¬ 
nomination, who has for many years past been 
minister of the Amity street congregation in 
Hew York. He is the sou of a former clergy¬ 
man, of Welsh origin, much resj)eoted in the 
city. 

Though a quiot and retired student, fond of 
books and skilled in thoir various lore, and more 
given to discourse of his favorite topics at home 
than abroad, Dr. Williams has on several ocea-* 
sions afforded tlie public, beyond his attached 
congregation, proof of his abflity. 

His occasional addresses and l^tures, chiefly 
in the direct course of his ministry, show a 
mind of fine order, exhibitiDg delicacy of taste, 
devotional earnestness, and the reading of the 
cultivated scholar. They are mostlv included 
in a volume of MiaceUem^^ published in 1850, 
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■whicli containa A Discourse on Ministerial Be- 
sponsibility^ delivered before the Hudson River 
Baptist Association in 1885; An Address, The 
Consermti /06 Principle in our Literature^ de¬ 
livered in 1843, before the literary societies of the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, 
Madison County, Hi, Y,; severd eloquent occa¬ 
sional Sermons; and among other papers, one on 
The Life and Times of Baxter,, which indicates 
the happy manner in which Dr. Williams em¬ 
ploys the resources of his library. Anotlier illus¬ 
tration of his copious stores of reading was 
afforded to the public in the hitherto unpublished 
Address pronounced in 1854 before the Alumni 
of Columbia College, Hew York, on occasion of 
the completion of a century in the career of that 
institution. It was a retrospective review of tlie 
literature and other liberal influences of the year 
of the college foundation, 1T54. 

Dr. Williams is also the author of two volumes 
of a practical devotional character, entitled Belt- 
gious Progress,, and Lectures on the Lord^s 
Prayer, 

Though the utterance of Dr. Williams is fee¬ 
ble, and his health apparently infirm, few clergy¬ 
men of the day have a firmer hold upon their 
hearers. His delivery is in low measured tone; 
Ihe main topic of the discourse floAving easily on, 
while occasional illustrations from history or bio¬ 
graphy fall like leaves from the trees, refreshing 
Its banks, into the unconscious oxirrent of his 
style. 

AN AGE OF PASSION. 

Our age is eminently, in some of its leading minds, 
an age of passion. It is seen in the character of 
much of the most popular literature, and especially 
the poetry of our day. Much of tliis has been the 
poeti’y of intense passion, it mattered little how un¬ 
principled that passion might be. An English scho¬ 
lar lately gone from, this world (it is to Southey that 
we refer), branded this school of modern literature, 
in the person of its great and titled leader, as the 
Satanic school. It has talent and genius, high pow¬ 
ers of imagination and language, and boiling energy; 
but it is, much of it, the energy of a fallen and revolt¬ 
ed angel, with no regard for the right, no vision into 
eternity, and no hold on Heaven. We would not 
declaim against passion when employed in the ser¬ 
vice of literature. Informed by strong feelings, 
truth becomes more awful and more lovely; and 
some of the ages which unfettered the passions of a 
nation, have given birth to master-pieces of genius. 
But Passion divorced from Virtue is ultimately 
among the fellest enemies to literary excellence. 
When yoked to the car of duty, and reined in by prin¬ 
ciple, passion is in its appropriate place, and may 
accomplish a mighty service. But when, in domes¬ 
tic life, or political, or in the walks of literature, 
passion throws off these restraints and exults in its 
own uncontrolled power, it is as useless for purposes 
of good, and as formidable from its powers of evil, 
as a car whose fiery couraers have shiSken off bit and 
;reui, and trampled under foot' their charioteer. The 
Maker of man made conscience to rule his other fa¬ 
culties, and when it is dethroned, the result is ruin. 
Far as the literature to which we have alluded 
spreads, it cherishes an insane admiration for mere 
talent or menial power. It substitutes as a guide in 
morals, sentiment for conscience; and makes blind 
feeling the irresistible fate, whose will none may 
dispute, and whose doings are beyond the jurisdio- 
tion of casuists or lawgivers. Itlias much of occa¬ 


sional tenderness, and can melt at times into floods 
of sympathy; but this softness is found strangely 
blended with a savage violence. Such things often 
co-exist. As in the case of the French hangman, 
who in the time of their great revolution was found, 
fresh from his gory work of the guillotine, sobbing 
over the sorrows of Werther, it contrives to ally the 
sanguinary to the sentimental. It seems, at first 
sight, much such an ill-assorted match as if the fami¬ 
ly of Mr. Wet-eyes in one of Bunyan's matchless al¬ 
legories, were wedded to that of Giant Bloody-man 
in the other. But it is easily explained. It has been 
found so in all times when passion has been made to 
take the place of reason as the guide of a people, 
and conscience has been thrust from the throne to 
be succeeded by sentiment. Tlie luxurious and the 
cruel, the fierce and the voluptuous, the licentious 
and the relentless readily coalesce; and we soon are 
made to perceive the fitness of the classic fable by 
which, in the old Greek mytliology, Venus was seen 
knitting her hands with Mars, the goddess of sen¬ 
suality allying herself with the god of slaughter. 
We say, much of the literature of the present and 
the last generation is thus the caterer of passion— 
lawless, fierce, and vindictive passion. And if a re¬ 
tired student may “ through the loop-holes of reti eat” 
read aright the world of fashion, passion seems at 
times acquiring an unwonted ascendency in the 
popular amusements of the age. The lewd paiito- 
mime and dance, from which the less refined fashion 
of other times would have turned her blushing and 
indignant face, the gorgeous spectacle and the sliows 
of vmd beasts, and even the saiiguinaiy pugilistic 
combat, that sometimes recalsthc gladiatorial shows 
of old Rome, have become, in our day, tlie favorite 
recreations of some classes among tlie lovers of plea¬ 
sure. These are, it should be remembered, lu^arly 
the same with the favorite entertainments of tlie 
later Greek empire, when, plotlioric by its wealth, 
and enervated by its luxury, that power was about 
to be trodden down by the barbarian invasions of 
the north. 

It is possible that the same dangerous nsocndoncy 
of passion may be fostered, where we should have 
been slow to suspect it, by the ultraism of some good 
men among the social retbrmers of our time. Wil- 
berforce was, in the judgment of Mackintosh, the 
very model of a refoimer, because he united an ear¬ 
nestness that never flagged with a sweetness that 
never failed. ,There are good men that have nothing 
of this last trait Amid the best intentions there 
is occasionally, in the benevolent projects even of 
this day, a species of Jack Cadeism, if we may be 
allowed the expression, enlisted in the service of re¬ 
form. It seems the very opposite of the character 
of Wilbcrforce, nourishes an acridity and violence 
of temper that appeal’s to delight in repelling, and 
seeks to enkindle feeling by wild exaggeration and 
peraoual denunciation ; raves in behalf of good with 
the very spirit of evil, and wliere it cannot convince 
assent, would extort submission. Even truth itself, 
when administered at a scalding heat, cannot b(uiefit 
the recipient; and the process is not safe for the 
hands of the administrator himself. 

Far be it from us to decry earnestness when shown 
in the cause of tratli and justice, or to forget liow 
the passion awakened in some revolutionary crisis of 
a peoi)le*8 history, has often infused into the pro¬ 
ductions of genius an unwonted energy, and clothed 
them as with an immortal vigor. But it is passion 
yoked to the chariot of reason, and curbed r>y tlie 
strong hand of principle; laboring in tixe traces, but 
not grasping the reins. But set aside argument and 
truth, and give to passion its unchecked course, and 
the effect is fatal It may at first Beom to doiho a 
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literature mth new energy, but it is the mere ener¬ 
gy of intoxication, soon spent, and for which there 
speedily comes a sure and bitter reckoning. The 
bonds of principle are loosened, the tastes and habits 
of society corrupted; and the effects are soon seen 
extending themselves to the very form and style of 
a literature as well as to the morality of its produc¬ 
tions. The intense is substituted for the natural and 
true. What is effective is sought for rather than 
what is exact Our literature therefore has little, 
m such portions of it, of the high finish and serene 
repose of the master-pieces of classic antiquity,where 
passion in its highest flights is seen wearing grace¬ 
fully all the restraining rules of art: and power toils 
ever as under the severe eye of order, 

WILLIAM GILMOEE SIMMS, 

One of the most consistent and accomplished 
authors by profession the country has produced, is 
a native of Charleston, South Carolina. He was 
born April 17, 1806. His father, who bore the 
same name, was of Scoto-Irish descent, and bis 
mother, Harriet Ann Augusta Singleton, was of 
a Virginia family, which came early to the state, 
and was found in the Revolutionary times on the 
Whig side. William Gilmore the elder, 

having failed in Charleston as a merchant, re¬ 
moved to Tennessee, where he held a commission 
in Coffee’s brigade of mounted men, under the 
command of Jackson, employed in the Indian 
war against the Creeks and Seminoles. His wife 
died while our author, the second son, was in his 
infancy, and he was left in the absence of his 
father to the care of his grandmother. Though 
bis early education derived little aid from tbe 
pecuniary means of bis family, which were limit¬ 
ed, and though he had not the benefit of early 
classical training, yet the associations of this part 
of his life were neither unhappy nor unproductive, 
while his energy of character and richly endowed 
intellect were marking out an immediate path of 
mental activity and honor. Choosing the law 
for a profession, he was admitted to the bar at 
Charleston at the age of twenty-one. He did 
not long practise the profession, but turned its 
peculiar training to the uses of a literary life. 
His first active engagement was in the editorship 
of a daily newspaper, the Gharlesto]% Gity Gazette^ 
in which he opposed the prevailing doctrines of 
nullification; he wrote with industry and spirit, 
hut being interested in the paper as its proprie¬ 
tor, and the enterprise proving unsuccessful, he 
was stripped by its failure of the limited patri¬ 
mony he had embarked in it. 

The commencement of his career as an author 
had preceded this. He wrote verses at eight 
years of age, and fii-st appeared before the public 
as a poet, in the publication, about 1826, of a 
Monody on Gen, uJiarles Gotesworth Pinokney, 
A volume, Lyrical and other Poerm^ appeared 
from his pen, in 1827, at Charleston, followed by 
Parly Lays the same year. Another volume, 
The Vision of Gories^ Gain^ and other Poem^ 
appeared in 1829, and the next year a celebration, 
in verse, of the French Revolution of 1830, The 
Tricolor^ or Three Da/ys of Blood in Park, 
Shortly after this date, in 1882, Mr. Simms 
visited Hew York, where bis imaginative poem, 
AtaUntis^ a Story of the Sea^ published by tbe 
Harpers in that year, introduced him to tbe lite¬ 
rary circles of the city, in which be was warmly 


welcomed. Atalantis was a snccessM poem 
with the publishers, a rarity at any time, and 
more noticeable in this case as the work of an 
unheralded, unknown author. It is written with 
easy elegance, in smooth blank verse, interspersed 
with frequent lyrics, Atalantis, a beautiful and 
virtuous princess of the Nereids, is alternately 
flattered and threatened by a monster into whose 
power she has fallen, by straying on the ocean 
beyond her domain, and becoming subject to his 
magical spells. She recovers her freedom by 
the aid of a shipwrecked Spanish knight, whose 
earthly nature enables him to penetrate the gross 
atmosphere of the island which the demon had 
extemporized for her habitation. The prison 
disappears, and the happy pair descend to the 
caves of ocean. 

The next year the Harpers published Mr. 
Simms’s first tale, Martin Faber,^ the Story of a 
GHminal^ written in the intense passionate style. 
It secured at once public attention. 

The author had now fairly entered upon the 
active literary life which he has since pursued 
without interruption; and so uniform has been 
his career, that a few words will sum up the inci¬ 
dents of his history. A second marriage to tbe 
daughter of Mr, Roach, a wealthy planter of the 
Barnwell district, his first wife having died soon 
after their union before his visit to New York; a 
seat in the state legislature, and the reception of 
the Doctorate of Laws from the University of 
Alabama: his summer residence at Charleston and 
his borne winter life on tbe plantation Woodlands 



Woodlands. 

at Midway, with frequent visits to tbe northern 
cities; tbe.so are the few external incidents of 
a career, tlie events of which must he sought for 
in the achievements of the author. The latter are 
sufficiently numerous and impoiiant. 

To proceed with their production in some classi¬ 
fied orden the author’s poems may be first enume¬ 
rated. The publication, next to those already 
inontioned, was a volume in New York in 1839, 
Southern Paasages and PictureSy lyrical, senti¬ 
mental, and descriptive; Donna Morida^^ a Tale^ 
in the Don Juan style with a Spanish heroine, pub¬ 
lished at Charleston in 1843; Growped Thoughts 
and Scatte/red Fancies^ , a collection of sonnets; 
Areytos^ or Songs (f the Sonth^ 1846; Lays of the 
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Fahietto^ a nmn'ber of ballads illustrative of the 
progrehS of the South Carolina regiments in the 
Mexican war in 1848; a new edition of Atalantis 
the same year at Philadelphia, with a collection, 
The Bye and, the Wing ; Poems Ghiefiy Imagina- 
tm; The Gassique of Accdbee^ a Tale of Ashley 
HiveTy mth other pieces^ New York, 1849; The 
Gity of the Silent a poem delivered at the Con¬ 
secration of Magnolia Cemetery, Oliarleston, in 
1850. 

In 1853, two volumes of poems were published 
by Redfield, comprising a selection, with revisions 
and additions, from the preceding. In dramatic 
literature, Mr. Simms has written Borman Mau¬ 
rice^ or the Man of the JPeople^ in which the action 
is laid in the present day, and the author grap¬ 
ples resolutely in blank verse with the original 
every-day materials of familiar life. The scene 
opens in Philadelphia. Maurice is the suitor for 
the hand of Clarice, whom ho maivies, to the 
discomfiture of an intriguing aunt, Mrs, Jervas 
(whose name and character recall her prototype 
in Pamela), and a worthless Robert Warren, 
kinsman and enemy—who retains a forged paper 
which Maurice had playfully executed as a boyish 
freak of penmanship, which had been made nego¬ 
tiable, and which Maurice had taken up,” re¬ 
ceiving from his cunning relative a copy of the 
aper in place of the original, the latter being 
ept to ruin him a» time might serve. In the 
second act, we have Maurice pursuing his career 
in the west, in Missouri, as the Man of the Peo¬ 
ple. In a lawsuit which he conducts for a widow, 
he confronts in her oppressor the fire-eating bully 
of the region, with whom he fights a duel, and is 
talked of for senator. The scoundrel Warren fol¬ 
lows him, and seeks to gain control over his wife 
hy; threatening to produce the forged paper at a 
critical moment for his political reputation. She 
meets the villain to receive the paper, and stabs 
him. The widow’s cause is gained; all plots, per¬ 
sonal and political, discomfited; and Missouri, at 
the close, enjoys the very best prospect of secur¬ 
ing an honest senator. Though this play is a bold 
attempt, with much new ground to be broken, it 
is manned with such skill, in poetical blank verse, 
and wi-Qi so consistent, manly a sentiment, that 
we pay little attention to its difficulties. Michael 
Bonham,^ or the Ball of the Ahmo^ is a romantic 
drama founded upon an event in Texan histoiy. 
Both of these have been acted with success. Afr. 
Simms has also adapted for stage purposes Shake¬ 
speare’s play of Timon, with numerous additions 
of his own. This drama has been purchased 
by Mr. EoiTest, and is in preparation for the 
stage. 

Of Mr. Simms’s Revolutionary Romances, 
The Partisan^ published in 1835, was the ear¬ 
liest, the first of a trilogy completed by the 
publication of MelUchampe and Katharine 
Walton^ or the Eebel of Borehester. which con¬ 
tains a delineation of social life at (jharleston in 
the Revolutionary period. The action of these 
pieces covers the whole period of active warfare 
of the Revolution in South Carolina, and presents 
every variety of military and patriotic movement 
of the regular and partisan encounter of the 
swamp and forest country. They include the 
career of Marion, Sumpter, Pickens, Moultrie, 
Hayne, and others, on the constant battle-field of 


the state, South Carolina being the scene of the 
most severe conflicts of the Revolution. These 
works have been succeeded at long intervals by 
The Scout^ originally called The Kinsmen^ or 
the Black Riders of the Gonga/ree^ and Woodcraft 
or Ecmlcs about the Dovecot originally published 
as The Sword and the Distaff, Butam^ which 
includes the great action known by this name, is 
the latest of the author’s compositions in this 
field. Guy Rivers^ a Tale of Georgia^ th^ first - 
regularly constructed novel of Mr. Simms, belongs 
to a class of border tales, with which may be 
classed Hurdis^ or the Avenger of Bloody 

a Tale of Alabama; Border Beagles,^ a Tale of 
Mississippi ; Beauchamxpe^ a Tale of Kentucky^ 
founded upon a story of crime in the state, which 
has employed the pens of several American 
writers; Eelen Halsey, or the Swamp State of 
Conelaehita; The Golden Christmas^ a Chronicle 
of St. Jbhn^s^ Berkeley, 

The Historical Romances include The Yemassee., 
a Romance of Ga/rolina.^ an Indian story, founded 
upon the general conspiracy of that Colony to 
massacre the whites in 1715—the portraituro 
of the Indian in this work, based by Mr. Simms 
upon personal knowledge of many of tlie tribes, 
oon*coting numerous popular misconceptions of 
the character; Belayo^ a Story of the- Goth., and 
its sequel, Count Juliwn.^ both founded on tho 
invasion of Spain by the Saracens, tlie fate of 
Roderick, and the apostasy of the traitor from 
whom the second work is named; The Damsel 
of Darien,^ the hero of wliich is tho celebrated 
Yasco Nunez de Balboa, tho discoverer of tlio 
Pacific; The Lily and the Totem., or the Hugue- 
mts in Florida., an historical romance, of one of 
the most finely marked and charactoriKtic ej)!* 
sodes in the colonial annals of the country, 
bringing into view the tliree rival nations of 
Spain, France, and the Red Mon of the Continent, 
at the very opening of the great American di-aina 
before the appearance of the English; Vascon- 
eelos., the scene of which includes tho career of 
De Soto in Florida and the Havannah. In tho 
last work Mr. Simms introduces the degradation 
of a knight by striking off his spxirs, under tlio 
most imposing scenes of chivalry—one of llio 
most delicate and elaborate of his many sketobos. 
This was first published under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Frank Cooper.” 

Another class of Mr. Simms’s novels may l>o 
generally ranked as the moral and the imagiiiati vo, 
and are both of a domestic and romantic intorest. 
This was the author’s earliest vein, tho series ojk'u- 
ing with Martin Fc(h&i\ published in 1833, fob 
lowed at intervals by Carl Werner., Confession of 
the Blind Heart The Wigwam and The Cabin., a 
collection of tales, including several in whicdi an 
interest of the imagination is sustained with 
striking effect; and Oastle Dkmat or the Baehu ’’. 
lor'^s Christmas^ a domestic legend, in 1844, a 
South Carolina Ghost Story; Marie de B&rnhre^ 
a Tale of the Crescent Oily,, with other short ro¬ 
mances. 

In History, Mr. Simms has produced a History 
of South Oancolina., and South Carolina in the 
volution, a critical and argumentative work, sug¬ 
gestive of certain clues overlooked by historians, 

A Geography of South Ca/roVma may bo mnked 
under tins head, and referonee should bo made to 
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the numerons elaborate review and magazine 
articles, of which a protracted discussion of the 
Cuil Warfare of the South in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, the American Loyalists of 
the Revolutionary Reriod in the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Review, and fre<juent papers iUnstrating the 
social and political history of the South, are the 
most noticeable. Mr. Simms’s contributions to 
Biography embrace a Life of Francis Man'ion^ 
embodying a minute and comprehensive view of 
the partisan warfare in which he was engaged ; 
The Life of John Smithy which affords oppor¬ 
tunity for the author’s best narrative talent and 
display of the picturesque; a kindred subject, 
The Life of the Ghevalier Baya/rd^ handled con 
amore^ and The Life of General Greene^ of the 
Revolution. These are all works of consider¬ 
able extent, and are elaborated with care. 

In Criticism, Mr. Simms’s pen has traversed 
the wide field of the literature of his day, both 
foreign and at home. He has edited the imputed 
plays of Shakespeare, with notes and preliminary 
essays.* 

To Periodical literature he has always been a 
liberal contributor, and has himself founded and 
conducted several reviews and magazines. Among 
these may be mentioned The Southern Literary 
Gazette^ a monthly magazine, which reached two 
■volumes in 1826 ; The Gosmopolitan^ An Occa- 
shnal; The Magnolia^ or Southern Apalachian^ 
a literary magazine and monthly review, pub¬ 
lished at Charleston in 1842^3; The Southern 
and Western Monthly Magazine and Review^ pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1845, which he edited; 
while he has frequently contributed to the Knick¬ 
erbocker, Orion, Southern Literary Messenger, 
Graham’s, Godey’s, and other magazines. A re¬ 
view of Mrs. Trollope, in the American Quarterly 
for 1832, attracted considerable attention at the 
time. In 1849, Mr. Simms became editor of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, to which he had pre¬ 
viously contribiitsd, and which was revived by his 
wiitings and personal influence. Several Miscel¬ 
laneous productions maybe introduced in this con¬ 
nexion. The Booh of my Lady^ a melange, in 
1833; Views and Reviews of American History^ 
Literature^ and Ai% including several lectures, 
critical papers, and biographical sketches; Father 
Ahbot^ or the Home Touristy a Medley^ embracing 
sketches of scenery, life, manners, and customs 
of the South; Egeria^ or Voices of Thought and 
Counsel for the Woods and Wayside^ a collection 
of aphorisms, and brief essays in prose and verse ; 
Southward Ho! a species of Decameron, in which 
a group of travellers interchanging opinion and 
criticism, discuss the scenery and circumstances 
of the South, with frequent introduction of song 
and story;. The Morals of SloAiery^ fii-st pub¬ 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
since included in the volume entitled The Fro- 
Slcmery Argument, 

In addition to these numerous literary produc¬ 
tions, Mr. Simms is the author of several orations 
on public occasions,— The Social Frinciple^ the 
True Secret of HaUonal Fermanence^ delivered in 


♦ A Supplomont to the Plays of William Shakespoare, com¬ 
prising tho Soven Dramas which have been osoriboa to his pen, 
hut which (WO not included '(^Ith his writings In modem edi¬ 
tions, edited with notes, and on introduotlou to each play. 8vo. 
Cooledgo A; Brother: New York. 1S48. 


1842 before the literary societies of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama; The True Sources of AmeHcan 
Independence,^ in 1844, before the town council 
and citizens of Aiken, S. 0.; Self-Development,^ 
in 184T, before the literary societies of Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia ; The Battle of Fort Moul- 
trie,^ an anniversary discoui'se on SuUivan’s Island; 
two courses of lectures, of three each, On Poetry 
and the Practical,^ and The Moral Character of 
Hamlet, 



The numerous writings of Mr. Simms are 
characterized by their eaimestness, sincerity, and 
thoroughness. Hard worker as he is in litera¬ 
ture, he pursues each subject with new zeal and 
enthusiasm. They are a remarj^able series of 
works, when it is considered how large a portion 
of them involve no inconsiderable thought and 
original research. But Mr. Simms is no ordinary 
worker. Much as he has accomplished, much lies 
before him,—and in tho prime of life, with a phy¬ 
sical constitution which answers every demand of 
the active intellect, he still pursues now game in 
the literary world. 

As an author, he has pursued an honorable, 
manly career. His constant engagements in the 
press, as a critic and reviewer, have ^ven him 
opportunities of extending; favors to his brother 
writers, which he has freely emi)loyed. His 
generosity in tliis respect is noticeable. Kor has 
this kindness been limited by any local feeling; 
while his own state has found in him one of the 
chief, in a literary view the cliiefi supporter of 
her interests. As a novelis^ Mr. Simms is 
vigorous in delineation, dramatic in action, poetic 
in his description of scenery, a master of plot, 
and skillod in tho arts of the practised story 
teller. IBs own tastes lead him to the composi¬ 
tion of poetry and tho provinces of imaginative 
Hterature, and he is apt to introduce much of, 
their spirit into his prose creations. His powers 
as aa. essayist,'fond of discussiiig the philosophy 
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of his subject, are of a high order. He is in¬ 
genious in speculation and fertile in argument. 
Many as are his writings, there is not one of 
them which does not exhibit some ingenious, wor¬ 
thy, truthful quality, 

THE BAB3>. 

"Where dwells the spirit of the Bard—what sty 
Persuades his daring wing,— 

Folded in soft carnation, or in snow 
Still sleeping, far o’er summits of the cloud, 

And, with a seeming, sweet unconsciousness, 

Wooing his plume, through baffling storms to fly. 
Assured of all that ever yet might bless 
The spirit, by love and loftiest hope made proud, 
Would he but struggle for the dear caress!— 

Or would his giant spring, 

Impelled by holiest ire, 

Assail the sullen summits of the storm, 

Bent with broad breast and still impatient form, 
Where clouds unfold themselves in leaping fire I 
What vision wins his soul,— 

What passion wings his flight,— 

What dream of conquest woos his eager eye I— 
How glows he with the strife,— 

How spurns he at control,— 

With what unmeasured rage woxdd he defy 
The foes that rise around and threaten life!— 

His upward flight is fair, 

He goes through parting air, 

He breaks the barrier cloud, he sees the eye that’s 
there, 

The centre of the realm of storm that mocked him but 
to dare! 

And now he grasps tlie prize, 

That on the summit lies, 

And binds the burning jewel to his brow; 
Transfigured by its bright, 

He weai's a miglitier face, 

FTor grovels more in likeness of the earth ;— 

His wing a bolder flight, 

His step a wilder grace, 

He glows, the creature of a holier birth;— 

Suns sing, and stars glow glad around his light; 

And thus he speeds afar. 

Mid gathering eun and star, 

The sov’roign, he, of worlds, where these but subjects 
are; 

And men that marked his wing with mocking 
sight, 

Do watch and wonder now;— 

Will watch and worship with delight, anon, 

When far from hiss and hate, his upward form hath 
gone I 

Oh! ere that van was won. 

Whose flight hath braved the sun— 

Whose daring strength and aim 
Have scaled the heights of cloud and bared their 
breasts of flame; 

What lowly toil was done,— 

How slow the moments sped,— 

How bitter were the pangs that vexed the heart and 
head! 

The burden which he bdSre, 

The thorns his feet that tore, 

The cruel wounds he suffered with no moan,— 
Alone,—and still alone 1— 

Denial, which could smile, 

Beholding, all the while, 

How sal^r than the sea were the salt tears he 
.shed; 

And over all, the curse, 

Than all of these more worse. 

Prostrate, before the common way, to bear 1 


The feet of hissing things, 

Whose toil it is to tear. 

And cramp the glorious creature born to wings I 
Ah! should he once despair!— 

Hot lonely, with the sad nymph Solitude, 

Deep m the cover of the ancient wood, 

Where the sun leaves him, and the happy dawn. 
Stealing with blushes over the gray lawn. 

Stills finds him, all forgetful of me flight 
Of hours, that passing still from dark to bright. 
Know not to loitei-,—all their progress naught:— 
His eye, unconscious of the day, is bright 
With inward vision; till, as sudden freed, 

By the superior quest of a proud thought, 

He darts away with an unmeasured speed; 

His pinion purpling as he gains the height, 

Where still, though all obscured from mortal sight. 
He bathes him in the late smiles of the sun;—- 
And oh! the glory, as he guides his steed, 

Flakes from his pinions falling, as they soar 
To mounts where Eos binds her buskins on 
And proud Artemis, watching by her well. 

For one,—sole fortunate of all his race,— 

With hand upon his mouth her beagle stays,. 

Lest he should baffle sounds too sweet to lose. 

That even now are gliding with the dews. 

How nobly he arrays 

His robes for flight—his robes, the woven of song.^. 
Borrowed from starry spheres,—with each a muse 
That, with her harmonies, maintains its dance 
Celestial, and its circles bright prolongs. 

Fair ever, but with warrior form and face. 

He stands before the eye of each young grace 
Beguiling the sweet passion from her cell, 

And still subjecting beauty by the glance, 

Which speaks his own subjection to a spell. 

The eldest horn of rapture, that makes Love, 

At once submissive and the Conqueror. 

He conquers but to bring deliverance, 

And with deliveroiice light;— 

To conquer, he has only to explore,— 

And m^es a permanent empire, hut to spread. 
Though speeding on with unobserving haste,— 

A wing above the waste. 

A single feather from his pinion shed, 

A single beam of beauty from his eye, 

Takes captive of the dim sleeping realm below, 
Through eyes of truest worshipped, that straight 
Bring shouts to welcome and bright flowers to 
wreathe 

!ffis altars; and, as those, to life from death, 
Plucked sudden, in their gratitude and faitli 
Deem him a god who wrought the miracle,^— 

So do they take him to their shrines, and vow 
Their annual incense of sweet 6o»g and smell, 

For him to whom their happiness they owe. 

Thus goes he still from desert shore to shore, 

Where life in darkness droops, where beauty errs. 
Having no worsliippers, 

And lacking sympathy for the light 1—^The eye 
That is the spirit of his wing, no more, 

This progress once begun, can cease to soar, 

Suffers eclipse, or sleeps !— 

No more be furled 

The wing,—^that, from the first decreed to fly, 

Must speed to daily conquests, deep and higii, 

Till no domain of dark unlighted keeps, 

And all the realm of strife beneath the sky 
G-rows one, in beauty and peace for evermore,— 
Soothed to eternal oflSice of delight, 

By these that wing the soul on its first flight, 

For these are the great spirits that Siape the 
world! 
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Blessings on the blessing children, sweetest gifts of 
Heaven to earth, 

Filling all the heart with gladness, filling all the 
house with mirth; 

Bringing with them native sweetness, pictures of the 
primal bloom, 

Which the bliss for ever gladdens, of the region 
whence they come: 

Bringing with them joyous impulse of a state with- 
outen care, 

And a buoyant faith in being, which makes all in 
nature fair; 

JTot a doubt to dim the distance, not a grief to vex 
thee, nigh, 

And a hope that in existence finds each hour a 
luxury; 

Going singing, bounding, brightening—never fearing 
as they go, 

That the innocent shall tremble, and the loving find 
a foe; 

In the daylight, in the starlight, still with thought 
that freely flies. 

Prompt and joyous, with no question of the beauty 
in the skies; 

Genial fancies winning raptures, as the bee still sucks 
her store, 

All the present stiU a garden gleaned a thousand 
times before, 

All the future, but a region, where the happy serv¬ 
ing thought, 

StiU depicts a thousand blessings, by the winged 
hunter caught ; 

Life a chase where blushing pleasures only seem to 
strive in flight, 

Lingering to be caught, and yielding gladly to the 
proud delight ; 

As the maiden, through the alleys, looking backward 
as she flies, 

W’oos the fond pursuer onward, with the love-light 
in her eyes. 

Oh! the happy life in children, still restoring joy to 
ours, 

Making for the forest music, planting for the way- 
side flowers; 

Back recalling all the sweetness, in a pleasure pure 
as rare, 

Back the past of hope and rapture bringing to the 
heart of care. 

How, as swell the happy voices, bursting through 
the shady grove, 

Memories take the place of sorrows, time restores 
the sway to love ’ 

W'e are in the shouting comrades, shaking off the 
load of years, 

Thought forgetting, strifes and trials, doubts and 
agonies and tears; 

W'e are in the bounding urchin, as o’er hiU and plain 
he darts, 

Share the stniggle and the triumph, gladdening in 
his heart of hearts; 

Wliat an image of the vigor and the glorious grace 
wo knew, 

Wben to eager youth from boyhood, at a single 
bound we grew! 

Even such our slender beauty, such upon our cheek 
the glow, 

In our eyes the life and gladness-^of our blood the 
overflow. 

Bless the mother of the urchin! in his form wo see 
her truth: 

He is now the voiy picture of the memories in our 
youth ? 


Never can we doubt the forehead, nor the sunny 
flowing hair, 

Nor the smiling in the dimple speaking chin and 
cheek so fair: 

Bless the mother of the young one, he hath blended 
in his grace. 

All the hope and joy and beauty, kindling once in 
either face. 

Oh! the happy faith of children I that is glad in aU 
it sees, 

And with never need of thinking, pierces still its 
mysteries, 

In simplicity profoundest, in their soul abundance 
blest. 

Wise in value of the sportive, and in restlessness at 
rest, 

Lacking every creed, yet having faith so large in all 
they see, 

That to know is still to gladden, and ’tis rapture but 
to be. 

What trim fancies bring them flowers; what rare 
spirits walk their wood, 

What a wondrous world the moonlight harbors of 
the gay and good I 

Unto them the very tempest walks in glories grate¬ 
ful still. 

And the lightning gleams, a seraph, to persuade 
them to the hill: 

’Tis a sweet and loving spirit, that throughout the 
midnight rains, 

Broods beside the shuttered windows, and with 
gentle Jove complains; 

And how wooing, how exalting, with the richness 
of her dyes. 

Spans the painter of the rainbow, her bright arch 
along the skies, 

With a dream like Jacob’s ladder, showing to the 
fancy’s sight, 

How ’iwere easy for the sad one to escape to worlds 
of light I 

Ah 1 the wisdom of such fancies, and the truth in 
every dream. 

That to faith confiding offers, cheering every gloom, 
a gleam* 

Happy hearts, still cherish fondly each delusion of 
your youth, 

Joy is born of well believing, and the fiction wraps 
the truth. 

7HN BATTI^ESNAKN—'FNOM TXTB TEMABSEK. 

rrho heroine, Boss Matthews, in the wood waits the coining 
of ner lover.] 

“He is not come,” she murmured, half disap¬ 
pointed, as the old grove of oaks with all its religious 
solemnity of shadow lay before her. She took her 
seat at the foot of a tree, the growth of a eentuiy, 
whose thick and knotted roots, started from their 
sheltering earth, shot even above the long grass 
around them, and ran in irregular sweeps for a con¬ 
siderable distance upon the surface. Here she sat 
ncH. long, for her miml grew impatient and confused 
with the various thoughts crowding upon it—sweet 
thoughts it may be, for she thought of him whom 
she loved,—of him almost only; and of the long 
hours of happy enjoyment which the future had in 
store. Then came the fears, following fast upon the 
hopes, as the shadows follow^ the sunlight. The 
doubts of existence—^the brevity and the fluctua¬ 
tions of life; th -*86 are the contemplations even of 
happy love, ana Aese beset and saddened her ; till, 
starting up in that dreamy confusion which the 
scene not less than the subject of her musings had 
inspired, she glided among the old trees scarce con¬ 
scious of her movement. 
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“ He does not come-^Ke does not come,” she mtir- 
timred, as she stood contemplating the thick copse 
spreading before her, and forming the barrier which 
terminated the beautiful range of oaks which con¬ 
stituted the grove. How beautiful was the green 
and garniture of that little copse of wood. The 
leaves were thick, and the grass around lay folded 
over and over in hunches, with here and there a 
wild flower, gleaming from its green, and makbg of 
it a beautiful carpet of the richest and most various 
texture. A small tree rose from the centre of a 
clump around which a wild grape gadded luxuri¬ 
antly; and, with an incoherent sense of what she 
saw, she lingered before the little cluster, seeming to 
survey that wliich, though it seemed to fix her eye, 
yet failed to fill her thought. Her mind wandered 
—^her soul was far away; and the objects in her 
vision were flu* other than those which occupied her 
imagination. Things grew indistinct beneath her 
eye. 'Ihe eye rather slept than saw. The musing 
spirit had given holiday to the ordinary senses, ana 
took no heed of the forms that rose, and floated, or 
glided away, before them. In this way, the leaf de¬ 
tached made no impression upon the sight that was 
yet bent upon it; she saw not the bird, though it 
whirled, untroubled by a fear, in wanton circles 
around her head—and the black snake, with the 
rapidity of an arrow, darted over her path without 
arousing a single terror in the form that otherwise 
would have shivered at its mere appearance. And 
yet, though thus indistinct were all things around 
her to the musing eye of the maiden, her eye was 
yet singularly fixed—^fastened as it were, to a single 
spot—gathered and controlled by a single object, 
:ind glazed, apparently, beneath a curious fascina¬ 
tion. Before the maiden rose a little clump of 
bushes,—bright tangled leaves flaunting wide in 
glossiest green, with vines trailing over them, thickly 
decked with blue and crimson flowem Her eye 
communed vacantly with these; fastened by a star- 
like shining glance—a subtle ray, that shot out from 
the circle of green leaves—seeming to he their very 
eye—and sending out a lurid lustre that seemed to 
stream across the space between, and find its way 
into her own eyes. Very piercing and beautiful 
was that subtle brightness, of the sweetest, strangest 
power. And now the leaves quivered and seemed 
to float away, only to return, and the vines waved 
and swung around in fantastic mazes, unfolding 
ever-changing varieties of form and color to her 
gaze; but the star-like eye was ever steadfast, bright 
and gorgeous gleaming in their midst, and still 
fastened, with strange fondness, upon her own. 
How heautifdl, with wondrous intensity, did it 
gleam, and dilate, growing larger and more lustrous 
with every ray which it sent forth. And her own 
glance became intense, fixed also; but with a dream¬ 
ing sense that conjured up the wildest fancies, 
terribly beautiful, that took her soul away from her, 
and wrapt it about as with a speU. She would have 
fled, she would have flown; but she had not power 
to move. The will was wanting to her flight. She 
felt that she could have bent forward to pluck the 
gem-like thing from the bosom of the leaf in which 
it seemed to grow, and which it irradiated with its 
bright white gleam; but ever os she aimed to stretch 
forth her hand, and bend forward, she heard a rush 
of wings, and a shrill scream from the tree above 
her-^uch a screimi as tlie mock-bird makes, when, 
angrily, it raises its dusky crest, and flaps its wings 
furiously against its slender sides. Such a scream 
seemed like a warning, and though yet unawakened 
to frill consciousness, it startled her and forbade her 
effort. More than once in her survey of this strange 
object, had she heard that shrill note, and still had 


it carried to her ear the same note of warning, and 
to her mind the same vague consciousness of an evil 
presence. But the staivlike eye was yet upon her 
own—a small, bright eye, quick like that ot a bird, 
now steady in its place, and observant seemingly 
only of hers, now darting forward with aU the 
clustemg leaves about it, and shooting up towards 
her, as if wooing her to seize. At another moment, 
riveted to the vine which lay around it, it would 
whirl round and round, dazzlingly bright and beau¬ 
tiful, even as a torch, waving hurriedly by night in 
the hands of some playful boy;—but, in aU this 
time, the glance was never taken from her own— 
there it grew, fixed—a very principle of light—and 
such a light—a subtle, burning, piercing, fascinating 
gleam, such as gathers in vapor above the old grave, 
and binds us as we look—shooting, darting directly 
into her eye, dazzling her gaze, defeating its sense of 
discrimination, and confusmg strangely that of per¬ 
ception, She felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a cloud 
of colors, bright, gay, various colors, floated and 
hung like so much drapery around the single object 
that had so secured her attention and spell-bound 
her feet Her limbs felt momently more and more 
insecure—^her blood grew cold, and she seemed to 
feel the gradual freeze of vein by vein, throughout 
her person. At that moment a rustling was heard 
in the branches of the tree beside her, and the bird, 
which had repeatedly uttered a single cry above her, 
as it were of warning, flew away from his station 
with a scream more piercing than ever. This move¬ 
ment had the effect, for which it really seemed in¬ 
tended, of bringing hack to her a portion of the con¬ 
sciousness she seemed so totally to have been de¬ 
prived of before. She strove to move from before 
the beautiful but terrible presence, hut for a while 
she sti'ove in vain. The rich, star-like glance still 
riveted her own, and the subtle fascination kept her 
hound. The mental energies, however, with the 
moment of their greatest trial, qow gathered sud¬ 
denly to her aid; and, with a desperate effort, but 
with a feeling still of most annoying uncertainty and 
dread, she succeeded partially in the attempt, and 
threw her arms backwards, her hands grasping the 
neighboring tree, feeble, tottering, and depending 
upon it for that support which her own limbs al¬ 
most entirely denied her. With her movement, 
however, came the full development of the power¬ 
ful spell and dreadful mystery before her. As lier 
feet receded, though hut a single pace, to the tree 
against which she now rested, the audibly articulated 
ring, like that of a watch when wound up with the 
verge broken, announced the nature of that splendid 
yet dangerous presence, in the form of the monstrous 
rattlesnake, now but a few feet before her, lying 
coiled at the bottom of a beaiitifal shrub, with 
which, to her dreaming eye, many of its own glorious 
hues had become associated. She was, at length, 
conscious enough to perceive and to feci all her dan¬ 
ger ; but terror had denied her the strength necessary 
to fly from her dreadful enemy. There still the eye 
glared beautifully bright and piercing upon her own; 
and, seemingly m a spirit of sport, the insidious 
reptile slowly unwound himself from his coil, but 
only to gather himself up again into his muscular 
rings, his great flat head rising in the midst, and 
slowly nodding, as it were, towards her, the eye 
still peering deeply into her ownthe rattle still 
slightly ringing at intervals, and.^ving forth that 
paralysing sound, which, once heard, is romemhorGd 
for ever. The reptile all this while appeared to be 
conscious of, aud to sport with, while seeking to ex-* 
cite her terrors. How, with his flat hea^ dStended 
mouth, and curving neck, would it dart forward its 
long form towards her,—its fatal teeth, unfoldkg on 
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oitlier side of its upper ja^^s, seeming to threaten 
her with instantaneous death, whilst its poweiM 
eye shot forth glances of that fatal power of fascina* 
tion, malignantly bright, which, by paralysing, with 
a novel form of terror and of beauty, may readily 
account for the spell it possesses of binding the feet 
of the timid, and denying to fear even the privilege 
of flight. Could she have fled I She felt the neces¬ 
sity; but the power of her limbs was gone! and 
there still it lay, coiling and uncoiling, its arching 
neck glittering like a ring of brazed copper, bright 
and lurid; and the dreadful beauty of its eye still 
fastened, eagerly contemplating the victim, while the 
pendulous rattle still rang the death note, as if to 
prepare the conscious mind for the fate which is 
momently approaching to the blow. Meanwhile the 
stillness became death-like with all surrounding ob¬ 
jects. The bird had gone with its scream and rush. 
The breeze was silent. The vines ceased to wave. 
The leaves faintly quivered on their stems. The 
serpent once more lay still; but the eye was never 
once turned away from the victim. Its corded mus¬ 
cles are all in coil They have but to unclasp sud¬ 
denly, and the dreadful folds will be upon her, its 
full length, and the fatal teeth will strike, and the 
deadly venom which they secrete will mingle with 
the life-blood in her veins. 

The terrified damsel, her full consciousness re¬ 
stored, but not her strength, feels all the danger. 
She sees that the sport of the terrible reptile is at an 
end. She cannot now mistake the horrid expression 
of its eye. She strives to scream, but the voice dies 
away, a feeble gurgling in her throat Her tongue 
is paralysed; her lips are sealed—once more she 
strives for flight, but her limbs refuse their office. 
She has nothing left of life but its fearful eouscious- 
ness. It is in her despair, that, a hist effort, she 
succeeds to scream, a single wild cry, forced from 
her by the accumulated agony ; she sinks down 
upon the grass before her enemy—her eyes, how¬ 
ever, still open, and still looking upon those which 
he directs for ever upon them. She sees him ap¬ 
proach—now advancing, now receding—now swell¬ 
ing m every part with something of auger, while 
his neck is arched beautifully like tliat of a wild 
horee uiiclor the cuib; until, at length, tired as it 
were of play, like the cat with its victim, she sees 
the neck growing hii^er and becoming completely 
bronzed ns about to strilce—^the huge jaws unclosing 
almost directly above her, the long tubulated fang 
diai^ged with venom, protruding from the cavornous 
mouth—and she sees no more. Insensibility came 
to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the very 
folds of the monster. 

In tliat moment the copse parted—and an arrow, 
piercing the monster through and through the neck, 
bore his head forward to the ground, alongside the 
maiden, while his spiral extremities, now unfolding 
in his own agony, wore #,ctuaUy, in part, writhing 
upon her person. The arrow came from the fugitive 
Oceonestoga, who had fortunal^ely reached the spot 
in season, on his way to the Block House. He 
rushed from the copse as the snake foil, and, with a 
stick, fearlessly approached him where he lay tossing 
in agony upon the grass. Seeing him advance the 
couri^eous reptile made an effort to regain his coil, 
Blinking the fearful rattle violently at every evolu¬ 
tion which he took for tliat pur|>oae; but the ari-ow, 
completely passing through Jiis neck, opposed an 
unwlding obstacle to the endeavor; and finding 
it hopeless, and seeing the now enom^ about to as¬ 
sault him, with something of the spirit of the white 
man under like circumstances, he turned desperately 
round, and striking his charged fangs, so that they 
were riveted in the wound they made, into a sus- 
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eeptible part of his own body, he threw himself 
over with a single convulsion, and, a moment 
after, lay dead beside the utterly unconscious 
maiden. 

JAMES U. HAMMONB. 

James H. Hammoxd, Ex-G-overnur of the State 
of South Carolina, and a political writer of dis¬ 
tinction, was born at Newberry district in that 
state, November 15, 1807. Ilis father was a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Dartmouth 
in 1803, who the next year emigrated to South 
Carolina and became Professor of Languages in 
the State College at Coliimhia. The son received 
his education at that institution, was admitted to 
the bar in 1838, and in 1S30 became editor at 
Columbia of a very decided political paper of the 
nullification era and principles, called ihB Southern 
Times. 

In 1831, on his marriage with Miss Fitzsimons, 
he retired from his profession, and settled at his 
plantation, Silver BlulT, on the eastern bank of the 
Savannah river, a site famous in the early history, 
being the point where De Soto found the Indian 
princess of Cofachiqui, where George Galphin 
subsequently established his trading post witli the 
Indians, forming one of the frontier posts of the 
infant colony, distinguished in the Revolution by 
its leaguer, under Pickens and Lee. He did not, 
however, withdraw from politics; and as a 
member of the military family of Governor Ha¬ 
milton and Governor Wayne, contributed his fuh 
quota to the nullification excitement, and recruit¬ 
ing for the nullification army of 1833. He was 
elected member of Congress, in which body he 
took his seat in 1835, His health, never vigorous, 
failed him so entirely in the following spring that 
he resigned his seat in Congress and travelled a 
year and a half in Europe, with no benefit to his 
constitution. For several years after he took no 
part in politics, though often invited to return to 
Congress, and generously tendered his seat there 
by his successor, Col. Elmore. 

Ho was in isil elected General of his brigade 
of state militia, and in 1842 Governor of the 
state. In this capacity he paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the state military organization, and under 
his aus]>ices the several colleges were established 
on the West Point system. During Ids governor¬ 
ship he wrote a letter to the Free Church of 
Glasgow on Slavery, and two letters in reply to 
an anti-slavory circular of the English Clarkson, 
which have been since gatliered and published in 
a Pro-Slavory volume, issued in Charleston. 
From the expiration of his term of service he has 
resided in retirement on his plantation. 

His printed writings, besides a speech in Con¬ 
gress on Slavery, his Governor’s Messages, and 
the letters wo have mentioned, are a pamj>hlet on 
the Railroad System and the Bank of the State; a 
review of Mr. Elwood Fisher’s North and 
South” in the Southern Qruirterly; an oration on 
the Manufacturing System of the State, delivered 
before tlxe South Carolina Institute in 1849; an 
elaborate discourse on the Life, Character, and 
Services of Calhoun, at the re4uest of the city 
council, in 1850; and an Oration before the Lite¬ 
rary Societies of South Carolina College. These 
compositions severally display tte statesman and 
the scholar of habits of intellectual energy.. A 
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passage frcm the oonclusioii of the college address 
exhibits their prevailing manner:— 

IjnCELlECTTrAL POTTEB. 

Thus if v'e should pass in review all the pursuits 
of mankind, and all the ends they aim at under the 
instigation of their appetites and passions, or at the 
dictation of shallow utilitarian philosopli;^, we shall 
find that they pursue shadows and woi*ship idols, or 
that whatever there is that is good and great and 
catholic in their deeds and purposes, depends for its 
accomplishment upon the intellect, and is accom¬ 
plished just in proportion as that intellect is stored 
with knowledge. And whether we examine the 
present or the past, we shall find that knowle<lge 
alone is real power—“ more powerful,” says Bacon, 
“than the 'W'ill, commanding the reason, under¬ 
standing, and belief,” and “ setting up a Throne in 
the spirits and souls of men.” Wo shall find that 
the progress of knowledge is the only true and per¬ 
manent progress of our race, and that however in¬ 
ventions, and discoveries, and events which change 
the face of human affairs, may appear to be the re¬ 
sults of contemporary effoi*ts or providential acci¬ 
dents, it is, in fact, the Men of Learning who lead 
witli noiseless step the vanguard of civilization, that 
mark out the road over which—opened sooner or 
later—^posterity marches; and from the abundance 
of their precious stores sow seed by the wayside, 
which spring up in due season, and produce an hun¬ 
dred fold, and cast bread upon the waters which is 
gathered after many days. The age which gives 
birth to the largest number of such men is always 
the most eniightened, and the age in which the high¬ 
est reverence and most intelligent obedience is ac¬ 
corded to them, always advances most rapidly in the 
career of improvement. 

And let not the ambitious aspirant to enrol him¬ 
self with this illustrious band, to fiH the throne 
which learning “ setteth up in the spirits and souls 
of men,” and weld its absolute power, be checked, 
however humble he may be, however unlikely to at¬ 
tain wealth or office, or secure homage as a practical 
man or man of action, by any fear that true know¬ 
ledge can be stifled, overshadowed, or compelled to 
involuntary barrenness. Whenever or wherever 
men meet to deliberate or act, the trained intellect 
will always master. But for the most sensitive 
and modest, who seek retirement, there is another 
and a greater resource. The public press, accessible 
to all, will enable him, from the depths of solitude, 
to speak tmmpet-tongued to the four corners of the 
earth. No matter how he may be situated—he 
has facts that will hear scrutiny, if he has tlioughts 
that bum, if he is sure he has a call to teach—^the 
press is a tripod from which he may give utterance 
to his oracles; and if there be truth in them, the 
world and future ages will accept it It is not Com¬ 
merce that is King, nor Manufactures, nor Cotton, 
nor any single Art or Science, any more than those 
who wear the baubles-crowns. Knowledge is Sove¬ 
reign, and tlie Press is the royal seat on which she 
sits, a sceptred Monarch. From this she rules pub¬ 
lic opinion, and finally gives laws alike to prince 
and people,—^laws framed by men of letters; by the 
wandering bard; by the philosopher in his grove or 
portico, his tower or laboratory; by the pale stu¬ 
dent in his closet. We contemplate with awe the 
iffighty movements of the last eighty years, and we 
held our breath while we gazed upon the heaving 
human mass so lately struggung like huge Leviathan, 
over the broad face of Europe. What has thus stir¬ 
red the world ? The press. The press, which has 
scattered far and wide the sparks of genius, kindling 
as they fly. Books, journals, pamphlets, these are 


the paixhan balls—^moulded often by the obscure 
and humble, but loaded with fiery thoughts—which 
have burst in the sides of every structure, political, 
social, and religious, and shattered too often, alike 
the rotten and the sound* For in knowledge as in 
everything else, the two great principles of Good 
and Evil maintain their eternal warfare, “ ’O ayo.n> avn 
TTavTbiv aybjvtov ”—a wav amid and above all other wars. 

But in ^e strife of knowledge, unlike other con¬ 
tests—victory never fails to abide with truth. And 
the wise and virtuous who find and use this mighty 
weapon, are sure of their reward. It may not come 
soon. Years, ages, centuries may pass away, and 
the grave-stone may have crumbled above the head 
that should have worn the wreath. But to the eye 
of faith, the vision of the imperishable and inevita¬ 
ble halo that shall enshrine the memory is for ever 
present, cheering and sweetening toil, and compen¬ 
sating for privation. And it often happens that the 
great and heroic mind, unnoticed by the world, bu¬ 
ried apparently in profoundest darkness, sustained 
by faith, works out tlie grandest problems of human 
progress: worki:^ under broad rays of brightest 
light, light furnished by that inward and immortal 
lamp, which, when its mission upon earth has closed, 
is trimmed anew by angels’ hands, and placed among 
the stars of heaven. 

M. 0. M. Hammond, a younger brother of the 
preceding, was born in the Newberry district, De¬ 
cember 12, 1814. He was educated at Augusta 
by a son of the Kev. Dr. Waddel, now a prolessor 
at Franklin College, Georgia. In 1882 ho re¬ 
ceived a cadet’s appointment at West Point, where 
in 1835 he delivered an oration to the corps, by 
the unanimous election of his class, on the Influ¬ 
ence of Government on the Mind. He was a gra¬ 
duate of 1836. He served two years in the Semi¬ 
nole war, and also in the OJicrokee difficulties in 
1838; was then for three years stationed at Fort 
Gibson, Arkansas, returned again to Florida, and 
in 3842 resigned in iU health. He then married, 
and became a successful planter, while ho occa¬ 
sionally wrote on topics of aginoulture. Ho was 
then occupied, under Polk’s administration, as pay¬ 
master in Louisiana and Texas, whore he suflered 
a severe sun-stroke. HI health again led to his 
resignation from the army in 1847. He had pre¬ 
viously delivered a discourse before the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, which he had been mainly instru¬ 
mental in forming, in Burke county, Georgia. In 
1849 he began the publication of an elaborate sc¬ 
ries of military articles in the Southern Quarterly, 
on Fremont’s Command and the Conquest of Cali¬ 
fornia ; the Commercial and Political Position of 
Califoniia; the Mineral Pesouroes of California; 
the Battles of the Eio Grande; of Buena Vista; 
Vera Cruz; Cerro Gordo; Contreras; Cheru- 
busco; Molino del Rey; Chapultepec; the Se¬ 
condary Combats of the War; an ai*ticle on Ama¬ 
zonia ; in all some six hundred pages, marked by 
their knowledge of military affia,irs, and ingenious, 
candid discrimination. 

In 1852 he visited West Point as a member of 
the Board of Visitors, and was elected their pre¬ 
sident. He delivered an eloquent oration before 
the corps of cadets at their request, which was 
published. He is a resident of South Carolina, 
and, it is understood, is engaged in a translation 
of the great military authority Jouiini on tlie art 
of war, and an ori^nal essay on the same subject 
in reference to the necessities of this country. 
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ROBERT M, CHARLTON. 

Tms accomplished writer, to whom, the engage¬ 
ments oi literature were a relaxation from other 
duties, was horn at Savannah, Ga., Jan. 19, 1807. 
His father was Judge Thomas IJ. P. Charlton, 
whose position and social virtues were renewed 
by the son. He was early admitted to the bar; 
on his arrival at age was in the state legislatui*e; 
became United States District Attorney; and at 
twenty-seven was appointed Judge of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the Eastern District of Georgia. 
In 1852 he was in the United States Senate. He 
was known for his polished oratory and his genial 
powers in society. His literary productions were 
in prose and verse: essays, sketches, lectures, and 
literary addresses. Many of these, including a 
series of sketches entitled Leaves from the Fort- 
folio of a Georgia Lawyer^ appeared in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. They are all indi¬ 
cative of his cultivated talents and amiable tem¬ 
perament. 



In 1889 Mr. Charlton published a volume of 
poems, in which he included the poetical remains 
marked by a delicate sentiment, of his brother, 
Dr. Thomas J. Charlton, a young physician, who 
died in September, 1885, a victim to his profes¬ 
sional zeal. This volume appeared in a second 
edition at Boston in 1842, with alterations and 
additions. It includes, besides the poems of the 
brothers, two prose compositions by R. M. Charl¬ 
ton, a eulogy on Doctor John Gumming, an es¬ 
teemed citizen of Savannah, who was lost in the 
steamer Pulaski, and an historical lecture on Ser¬ 
jeant Jasper, the hero of Fort Moultrie and Sa¬ 
vannah, delivered before the Georgia Historical 
Society in 1841. 

The poems of Mr. E. M. Charlton are written 
in a facile style, expressive of a genial and 
pathetic susceptibility, rising frequency to elo¬ 
quence. 

He died at Savannah Jan. 8, 1854. 

TO STYES OGBEOHSE. 

O wave, that glidest swiftly 
On thy bright and happy way, 

From the morning until evening, 

And from twilight until day, 

"Why leapest thou so joyously, 
whilst coldly on thy shore, 

Sleeps the noble and the gallant heart, 

For aye and evermore ? 

Or dost thou weep, 0 river. 

And is this bounding wave. 

But the tear thy bosom sheddeth 
As a tribute o’er his grave? 

And when, in midnights darkness, 

The winds above mee moan, 

Are they mourning for our sorrows, 

Do they sigh for him that’s gone ? 

Keep back thy tears, then, rivex*, 

Or, if they must be shed. 

Let them flow but for the living: 

They are needless for the dead 


His soul shall dwell in glory. 

Where bounds a bnghtei* wave, 
But our pleasures, with his troubles, 
Are buried in the grave. 


THEY AEE PASSmS AWAY, 

They are passing away, they are passing away— 

The joy from our hearts, and the light from our 
day, 

The hope that beguiled us when sorrow was near. 

The loved one that dashed from our eye-lids the 
tear, 

The friendships that held o’er our bosoms their 
sway; 

They are passing away, they are passing away. 

They ai‘e passing away, they are passing away— 

The cares and the strifes of life’s turbulent day, 

The waves of despair that rolled over our soul, 

The passions that bowed not to reason’s control, 

The dark clouds that shrouded religion’s kind ray; 

They are passing away, they are passing away. 

Let them go, let them pass, both the sunshine and 
shower, 

The joys that yet cheer us, the storms that yet 
lower: 

When their gloom and their light have all faded 
and past. 

There’s a home that around us its blessing shall 
cast, 

Where the heart-broken pilgrim no longer shall 

say, 

•“We are passing away, we are passing away,” 

THE DEATH OP JASPEI^—A mSTOEICAL BALLAD. 

’T was amidst a scene of blood, 

On a bright autumnal day, 

When misfortune like a flood. 

Swept our fairest hopes away; 

’T was on SavannaJCs plain, 

On the spot we love so well. 

Amid heaps of gallant slain, 

That the daring Jasper fell! 

He had borne Mm in the fight, 

Like a soldier in his prime, 

Like a bold and stalwart knight. 

Of the glorious olden time; 

And unharmed by sabre-blow. 

And untouched by leaden ball, 

He had battled with the foe, 

’Till he heard the trumpet’s caK 

But he turned him at the sound, 

For he knew the strife was o’er, 

That in vain on freedom’s ground. 

Had her children shed their gore; 

So he slowly toned away, 

With the remnant of the band, 

Who, amid the bloody fray, 

Had escaped the foeman’s hand. 

But his banner caught his eye, 

As it ti'ailed upon the dust. 

And he saw his comrade die, 

Ere he yielded up bis trust, 

“To the rescue I ” loud he cried, 

“ To the rescue, gaHant men! ” 

And he dashed into the tide 
Of the battle-stream agaia 

And then fierce the contest rose, 

O’er its field of broidered gold, 

And the blood of friends and foes, 

Stained alike its silken fold; 
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But unlieediiig ■vroniid and blo\7, 

He has snatched it midst the strife, 

He has borne that flag away, 

But its ransom is its hfe! 

To my father take my sword,” ! 

Thus the dying hero said, 

** Tell him that my latest word 

a blessing on his bead; I 

That when death had seized iny frame, | 
And uplifted -was his dart, 

That I ne’er forgot the name, 

That was dearest to my heart I 

“ And tell her whose favor gave 
This fair banner to our band, 

That I died its folds to save, 

From tlte foe’s polluting hand; 

And let all my comrades hear, 
lYhen n'y lorm lies cold m death, 

That their friend remaine<l sincere, 

To his last expiring breath.” 

It was thus that Jasper fell, 

’iseatli that bright antuiunal sky; 

Has a stone been reared to tell 
"Where he laid liiiii down to die ? 

To the rescue, spirits bold ' 

To the rescue, gallant men! 

Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again! 

WILLIAM A. CAEEUTHEPwS, 

The author of several novels written with spirit 
and ability, was a Virginian, and as we learn 
from a communication to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine,* in which he gives an account of a ' 
hazardous ascent of the Katural Bridge, of which | 
he was a witness, was, in 1818, a student of I 
Washington College, in the vicinity of that cele¬ 
brated curiosity. Wo have no details of his life, . 
beyond the facts of his publication of several | 
books in Kew York about the year 1834, his ; 
retirement from Virginia to Savannah, Georgia, ; 
where he practised medicine, and wrote for the 
Magnolia and other Southern magazines, and 1 
where he died some years since. ! 

Ills books which have come to our knowledge | 
are, The Gmahere of Virginia^ or the Eeehm of 
Jamestown^ an BMtorical Romance of the Old Do¬ 
minion^ contrasting the manners of the conserva¬ 
tive and revolutionary I'aces, the followers of 
Charles and of Koli in the State; The Kentuck¬ 
ian in Kev> York^ or the Adtentures of Three 
Southerns^ a sketchy volume of romantic descrip¬ 
tive matter; and The KnighU of the Horse ^oe^ 

Ot Traditionary Tale of the Cocked Hat Gentry 
i?i the Old Dominion^ published at Wetumpka, 
Alabama, in 1845. In the last book the autW 
di-ew a pleasing and animated picture of the old 
colonial life in Virginia, in the days of Governor 
SpotsTwood. A passage from one of its early 
chapters will exhibit its genial spirit. 

^ A KiTcnEN' nnE-srDB rsr the ou> BOMiNioiir, 

Imagine to yourself, reader, a fire-place large 
enough to roast an ox whole, and within which a 
common waggon load of wood might be absorbed in 
such a speedy manner as to horrify one of our city 
economical housewives—though now it was late 
insiimnier, and of course no such pile of combustibles 

* July, 1888. 


enlivened the scene—besides, it was night, and the 
culinary operations of the day were over. A few 
blazing” fagots of rich pine, however, still threw a 
lurid glare over the murky atmosphere, and here 
and there sat the several domestics of the establish¬ 
ment; some nodding until they almost tumbled 
into the fire, but speedily regaining the perpendicu¬ 
lar without ever opening their eyes, or giving any 
evidence of discomposure, except a loud snort, per¬ 
haps, and then dozing away again as conilortably 
ab ever. Others were conveiring without exhibiting 
any symptoms of weariness or drowsiness. 

In one corner of the fire-place sat old Sylvia, a 
Moor, who had accompanied the father of the Gover¬ 
nor (a British naval officer) all the way from Africa, 
the birth-place of his Excellency. She had straight 
hair, whicli was now white as the driven snow, and 
hung in long matted locks about her shoulders, not 
unlike a bunch of candles. She was by the negroes 
called outlandish, and talked a sort of jargon en¬ 
tirely different from the broken lingo of that r.'ice. 
She was a general scape-gout for the whole planta¬ 
tion, and held in especial dread by the Ethiopian 
tribe. She was not asleep, nor dozing, but sat rock¬ 
ing her body back and foi*th, without moving the 
stool, and humming a most nioumful and monoto¬ 
nous ditty, all the while throwing her large stealthy 
eyes around the room. In the opposite corner sat a 
regular hanger-on of the establislnneiit, and one of 
those who kept a greedy eye always directed 
towards the fleshpots, wdieuever he kept them open 
at alL His name was June, and he wore an old 
cast-off coat of the Governor’s, the waist buttons of 
which just touched his hips, while the skirts hung 
down to the ground in straight lines, or rntlmr in 
the rear of the perpendicular, as if afi*aid of the 
constant kicking which his heels kept, up against 
them when walking. His legs were bandied, and 
set so much in the middle of the foot, as to render it 
rather a difficult matter to tell which end went fore¬ 
most. His face was of the tme African slainp: 
large mouth, flat nose, and a brow overhung with 
long, plaited queua, like so many whip-cords cut off 
short and even all round, and now quite grey. The 
expression of his countenance was full of inii*thl*ul- 
ness and good humor, mixed with just enough of 
shrewdness to redeem it from utter vacuity. There 
was a slight degree of cunning twinkled from his 
small terrapin-looking eye, but wholly swallowed 
up by liis large mouth, kcjit constantly on tlic 
stretch. He had the nni of the kitchen, and, for 
these perquisites was expected and required to ])cr- 
foiTO no other labor than running and riding errands 
to and from the capital; and it is because he will 
sometimes be thus employed that we have been so 
articulai* in describing him, and because he was the 
anjo player to all the small fry at Temple Farm. 
He had his instrument across his lap on the evening 
in question, his hands in the very attitude of play¬ 
ing, his eyes closed, and eveiy now and tlien, as Im 
rose up from a profound inclination to old Somnus, 
twang, twang, went the strings, accompanied by 
some negro dogg»*el just lazily let slip through his 
lips in half utterance, such as the following;— 

Massa is a wealthy man, and all de nehors know it: 

Keejps good liquors In his houbo, and always says—horo goes 

The last words were lost in anotliei' declination 
of the head, until catgut and voice became merged 
in a grant or snoi-t, when he would start up, perha] is, 
strain his eyes wide open, and go on again: 

Sister Sally’s mighty sick, oh what de dehil ails her, 

She used to eat good beef and boons, but now her stomach 
fails her. 

The last words spun out again into a drawl to ac- 
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company a monotonous symphony, until all were 
lost together, by his head being brongiit in woiider- 
fn^ropinquity to his heels in the ashes. 

while old June thus kept up a running accompa¬ 
niment to Sylvia’s Moorish monotony, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the fire, the front of the circle was oc¬ 
cupied by more important characters. 

Old Esses, the major-dmno of the establishment, 
sat there in all the panoply of state. He was a tall, 
dignified old negro, with his hair queued up behind 
and powdered ail over, and not a little of it sprin¬ 
kled upon the red collar of his otherwise scrupu¬ 
lously clean livery. He wore small-clothes and 
knee-buckles, and was altogether a fine specimen of 
the gentlemanly old family servant. He felt him¬ 
self just as much a part and parcel of tlie Gover¬ 
nor’s family as if he had been related to it by blood. 
The manners of Essex were very far above his men¬ 
tal culture; this no one could perceive by a slight 
and superficial observation, because lie had acquired 
a most admimble tact (like some of his betters) by 
which he never travelled beyond his depth; added 
to this, whatever he did say was in the most appro¬ 
priate manner, narrowly discerning nice shades of 
character, and suiting his replies to every one who 
addressed him. For instance, were a gentleman to 
alight at the hall door and meet old Essex, he would 
instantly receive the attentions due to a gentleman; 
whereas, were a gentlemanly dressed man to come, 
who feared that Ms whole importance might not be 
impressed upon this important functionary, Essex 
would instantly elevate his dignity in exact propor¬ 
tion to the fussiness of his visitor. Alas! the days 
of Essex’s class are fast fading away. Many of them 
survived the Revolution, but the Mississippi fever 
has nearly made them extinct. 

On the present occasion, though presumed to be 
not upon his dignity, the old major sat with folded 
arms and a benignant but yet contemptuous smile 
playing upon his features, illuminated as they were 
by the lurid fire-light, while Martin the carpenter 
told one of the most marvellous and wonder-stirring 
stories of the headless corpse ever heard within 
these walls, teeming, as they were, with the marvel¬ 
lous. Essex had often heard stories first told over 
the gentlemen’s wine, and then the kitchen version, 
and of course knew how to estimate them exactly: 
now that before-mentioned incredulous smile began 
to spread until he was forced to laugh outright, as 
Martin capped the climax of liis tale of horror, by 
some supernatural appearance of blue flames over 
the grave. Not so the other domestics, male and 
female, clustering around his chair; they were 
worked up to the highest pitch of the marvellous. 
Even old June ceased to twang his banjo, and at 
length got his eyes wide open as the carpenter 
came to the sage coiiclusion, that the place would 
be haunted. 

It was really wonderfhl, with what rapidity this 
same point was arrived at by every negro upon the 
plantation, numbering more than a hundred; and 
these having wives and eonnexious on neigliboring 
plantations, the news that Temple Farm was haunt¬ 
ed became a settled matter for ten miles round in 
less than a week, and so it has remained from that 
day to this. 

On the occasion alluded to, the story-teller for the 
night had worked his audience up to such a pitch 
of terror, that not one individual dared stir for Ms 
life, every one seeming to apprehend an instant ap¬ 
parition. This efieot on their terrified imaginations 
was not a little heightened by the storm raging 
without The distant thunder had been some time 
reverberating from the shores of the bay, mingling 
with the angry roar of the waves as they splmed 


, and foamed against the beach, brealdng, and then 
retreating for a fresh onset. 

JAMES OTIS ROCKWELL. 

James O. Rockwell was, to a great extent, a self- 
made man. He was born at Lebanon, Conn., in 
1807, and at an early age placed as an operative 
in a cotton factory at Paterson, Hew Jersey. 
MTien he was fourteen the family removed to 
Manlius, N. Y., and James was apprenticed to a 
printing establishment at Utica. He remained 
there about four years, writing for as well as 
working at Jie press, and then after a short 
sojourn in Hew York removed to Boston. After 
working a short time as a journeyman printer he 
obtained the situation of assistant editor of the 
Boston Statesman, from wMch he was soon pro¬ 
moted, in 1829, to the exclusive charge of a paper 
of his own, The Providence Patriot. “ He con¬ 
tinued,” says his biographer Everest, “ his edito¬ 
rial labors until the summer of 1831, when a 
^ card apologetic’ announced to the readers of the 
Patriot that its editor had been ^ accused of ill 
health—^tried—^fouiid guilty—and condemned over 
to the physicians for punishment.’ The following 
number was arrayed in tokens ofmoui*ning for his 
death.”* 

His poems are scattered through his own and 
other periodicals, having never been collected. 
They are all brief, and though bearing mai*ks of 
an in regulated imagination and imperfect literary 
execution, are animated by a true poetic flame. 

SPEtNG. 

Again upon the grateful earth, 

Thou mother of the flowers, 

The singing birds, the smging streams, 

The rainbow and the showers: 

And what a gift is thine!—thou malfst 
A world to welcome thee; 

And the mountains in their glory smile, 

And tlie wild and changeful sea. 

Thou gentle Spring I—the brooding sky 
Looks welcome all around; 

The moon looks down with a milder eye, 

And the stars with joy abound; 

And the clouds come up with softer glow, 

Up to the zenith blown, 

And float in pride o’er the earth below, 

Like baniiei’s o’er a throne. 

Thou smiling Spring!—again thy praise 
Is on the up of streams; 

And the water-falls loud anthems raise, 

By day, and in their dreams; 

The lakes that glitter on the plain, 

Sing with the-stirring breeze; 

And the voice of welcome sounds again 
From the surge upon the seas. 

Adorning Spring I the earth to thee 
‘ Spreads out its hidden love; 

The ivy climbs the cedar tree, 

The tallest in the grove; 

And on the moss-grown rock, the rose 
Is opening to the sun, 

And the forest leaves are putting forth 
Their green leaves, on^e by one, 

* Poets of CTonneotiont, p. 86T. See also a further notice 
from the satne pen, South lit Mess;, July, 1888, in which a 
snspioioa of snioids is hinted at 
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As thoti to earth, so to the soul 
Shall after glories he,— ^ 

When the grave’s winter yields control. 

And the spirit’s wings are free: 

And then, as yonder opening flower 
Smiles to the smiling sun,— 

Be mine the fate to smile in heaven, 

When my weary race is run. 

GEORGE lOTT. 

George Litnt was bom at ITewhuryport, Massa¬ 
chusetts. He was gi’aduated at Haiward in 1824; 
was admitted to the bar in 1831; practised for 
awhile at his native place, and since 1848 has 
pursued the pi^ofession in Boston. 

In 1839, he published a volume of Foema^ fol¬ 
lowed in 1843 by The Age of Gold and other 
Foems^ and in 1854, hj Lyric Foems^ Sonnets^and 
Miscellanies. He is the author of Fastford^ 
or Household Sketches^ hy Westley Brooke^ a novel 
of Hew England life, published in 1854. 

We quote from Mr. Liint’s last })ublished vo¬ 
lume of poems, a characteristic specimen. 

MEMOET AND HOPE. 

Memory has a sister fair, 

Blue-eyed, laughing, wild, and glad, 

Oft she comes, with jocund air. 

When her twm-born would be sad; 
Hand-in-hand I love them best. 

And to neither traitor prove. 

Both can charm the aching breast, 

Scarce I know which most to love. 

Memory has a downcast face, 

Yet ’tis winning, sweet, and mild, 

Then comes Hope, with cheerful grace. 

Like a bright enchanting child. 

How, I kiss this rosy cheek, 

And the dimpling beam appeal’s, 

Then her pensive sister seek, 

She too smiles, thi-ough pleasant tears. 

Thus the heart a joy may take, 

Else it were but hard to win, 

And a quiet household make. 

Where no jealousies come in. 

If thy spirit be but true, 

Love like this is sure to last,— 

H^py he, who weds the two. 

Hopeful Futui’e,—^lovely Past. 

HATHANIEL* PARKER WILLIS. 

The family of Hathauiel Parker Willis trace back 
their descent to George Willis, who was bom in 
England in 1602, and who, as a newly settled resi¬ 
dent of Cambridge near Boston, was admitted 
“ Freeman of Massachusetts,” in 1638. By the-ma- 
temal branch, dividing at the family of the grand¬ 
father of N. P. Willis, he is a descendant of tlie 
Eev. John Bailey, pastor of a church in Boston, in 
1683. The portrait of the Eev. John Bailey was pre¬ 
sented some years since to the Massachusetts Histo¬ 
rical Society, by Hathaniel Willis, the father of H. 
P. Willis, to whom it had descended as the oldest of. 
the sixth generation. Mr. Bailey was an exile for 
opinion’s sake. He had begun his ministry at 
Chester, in Engknd, at the age of 22, but was 
imprisoned for his non-conformist doctrines; and 
while waiting for his trial, had preached to 
crowds through the bars of Lancashire jail. He 
afterwards preached fourteen years in Limerick, 


Ireland, and was again imprisoned and tried for 
his opinions. He then fled from persecution to 
this country. The memoir of his ministry in Bos¬ 
ton has been written by the Eev. Mr. Emerson. He 
died in 1697, and his funeral sermon was preach¬ 
ed by the Eev. Cotton Mather. 

The numerous descendants of these two names 
have been principally residents in Hew England, 
and are traceable mainly in the church records of 
their different locations. The majority have been 
farmers. Hathaniel Willis, the grandfather of 
H. P. Willis, was born in Boston in 1755. He 
was one of the proprietors and publishers of the 
Independent Chronicle, a leading political paper, 
from 1776 to 1784. He removed from Boston to 
Yir^nia, where he established the “Potomac 
Guardian,” which he published several years at 
Martinsburgh. He thence removed to Ohio, and 
established the first newspaper ever published in 
that state, Ihe “ Scioto Gazette,” He was for 
several years the Ohio State printer. It was 
among Ihe memorabilia of his life that he had 
been an apprentice in the same printing-office 
with Benjamin Franklin; and that lie wris one of 
the adventurous “ Tea-Party,” who, in 1773, 
boarded the East India Company’s ship in Boston 
harbor, and threw overboard her cargo of tea, to 
express their opinion of the tea-tax. He died at 
an advanced age on his farm near Chillicotlie, to 
which he had retired, to pass his latter years in 
repose. 

The poet’s father, Hathaniel Willis, was for 
several years a political publisher and editor— 
the “ Eastern Argus” having boon established by 
him at Portland in 1803. Witli a change in liis 
religious opinions and feelings, ho returned to 
Boston, his native city, and there founded in 
1816, the first religious newspaper in the world, 
the “ Boston Eecorder.” This he conducted for 
twenty years, establishing, during the latter part 
of the same time, the first child’s newspa]>cr in tlio 
world, the “Y'outh’s Companion.” The latter 
he still conducts, having parted with the Eecordor 
as too laborious a vocation for his advancing 
years, and its eminent success having realized for 
him a comfortable independence. 
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Nathaniel Parker Willis was bom in Portland, 
Jan. 20, 1807. His father renaoved to Boston 
when he was sis yecars of age. He was for a year 
or two apnpil of the Rev. Dr.McFarlane of Concord, 
H. H.; but at the Latin School of Boston and at 
the Phillips Academy at Andover, he received 
his principal education, previous to entering col¬ 
lege. He was graduated at Yale in 1827. While 
in college he published several religious pieces of 
poetry under the signature of ‘‘ Roy,” and gained 
the prize of fifty dollars for the best poem, offered 
by The Album,” a gift book published by Lock- 
wood. His mother, by whom he takes the name 
of Parker, was the daughter of Soloinbn Parker, 
a farmer of Massachusetts. She was a woman of 
uncommon talents, and of very ezeinplary piety 
and benevolence. Her husband’s house being for 
many years the hospitable home of the clergy of 
their denomination, her friendship with some of 
the most eminent men of her time was intimate 
and constant; and her long and regular correspon¬ 
dence with the Rev.Dr. Payson,theRev. Dr. Storrs, 
and others of the first minds of the period in 
which she lived, will, some day probably, be 
formed into a most interesting memoir. She died 
in 184-i. 

After his graduation, Mr. Willis first became the 
editor of “ The Legendary,” a series of volumes of 
tales published by S. G. Goodrich. He next esta¬ 
blished the “ American Monthly Magazine,” which 
he conducted for two years, then merging it in the 
‘‘ Hew York Mirror,” conducted by Geo. P. Mor¬ 
ris—that he might carry out a ohorished purpose 
of a visit to Europe. His “ Pencillings by the 
Way,” contributed to the Mirror, give the history 
of his next four years of travel and adventure. 
During his first stay in Paris, Mr. Rives, the 
American Minister, attached him to his Legation, 
and it was with diplomatic paNsi)ort and privilege 
that he made his leisurely visit to the different 
Courts and Capitals of Europe and the East. In 
1835, after two years’ residence in England, ho 
married Mary Leighton Staco, daugliter of the 
Commissary General William IStaco, tlum in com¬ 
mand of the arsenal at Woolwich, a distinguished 
officer, who was in tho enjoyment of a largo pen¬ 
sion from government for ins gallant conduct at 
Waterloo. 


* Before he retunieU to America, his coittrihutions to tho 
MiiTor Hiving an account of tho society In which lie moved 
and the places which ho saw, had found th(‘ir way to Ejigland, 
and falling into tho hands of Lockhart, were roviowodby him 
with severity in tho Quarterly for 1885. Tho chief iwints of 
tho article were the correction of some technical errors touch¬ 
ing tho artificial distinctions of tho aristocracy, and the charge 
that Willis had committed liiniself by printing his “unre¬ 
strained tabio-tjilk on delicate subjt‘ct8, and cjmuble of coinpro- 
mising in dividnolfl.” This referred mainly to an account which 
Willis hod published of tho ootwersation of M<K)ro at Lady 
Biossington’s, in which the Irish poet commented with freedom 
on iho career of O’Oonnell. 11 was an injudicious passage, 
which Willis regretted was published, not thinking at the time 
it was written that it would rc-appoar In England, though it 
contained, probably, nothing more than was generally known 
of the opinions of Moore on the Irish a^tatlon. Moore, at any 
rate, was wi-ltlng similar optulons himself in his Diary (since 
published), for the benefit or posterity. Tho immediate oonso- 
quonco of the agitation of the subject in the Quarterly was a 

E ublio demand for the book, and a publisher’s offer of three 
unrh-ed pounds for tho portion on hand In England,—about 
one half of what subsequently appeared In Amerioo, with the 
title of the collection thus made, PmoiUiTiqfi hy the Wiiy, 
Captain Marryatt, then editing the MfSbropomm Magcudrije, 
made the volumes, on their publication, the subject of a personid 
article in that journal. Satlsfeotion was demanded by Willis, 
and shots were exchanged between the paidiles at Chatham. 


Immediately after his marriage, Mr. Willis re¬ 
turned to this country,^ and gratified his early 
passion for rural life, which had grown upon him 
with time and wearine.ss of travel, by the pur¬ 
chase of a few acres in the valley of the Susque- 
hannah, and the building of a small cottage in 
which he hoped to pass tho remainder of his life. 
At thi^ place, which he called “ Gleumaiy,” and 
from which he wrote the Letters from Under a 
Bridge^ he passed four years. His one child by 
his first wife, Imogen his daughter, was born 
hero. 

By the failure of his publisher, the death of his 
father-in-law, and other simultaneous calamities, 
involving entirely his means of suppoid:, Mr. Wil¬ 
lis was driven once more to active life; and re¬ 
turning to Now York, he established,in connexion, 
with Dr. Porter, The Corsair^ a weekly journal. 
To arrange tho foreign correspondence for this and 
visit his relatives, he made a short trip to Eng¬ 
land, engaging, among others, Mr. Thackeray, 
who wiis loss known then than now to fame, 
and who wrote awhile for the Oorsair. While 
abroad on this second tour, Mr. Willis publish¬ 
ed in London a miscellany of his magazine sto¬ 
ries, poems, and European letters, with the 
title Loiterings of TraeeL Ho also published 
in London his two jfiays “ Bianca Visconti” and 
“Toi-tesa the Usurer,” ^ with the joint title Two 
Wags of Dying for a Husband, He also wrote 
about this time the letter-press for two serial 
piihlioations by Virtue, on the Scenery of the 
United States and Ireland. 

On his return to Now York, he found that his 
partner Dr. Porter liad suddenly abandoned their 
prqject in disoouragomout; and ho soon after es¬ 
tablished, in connexion with his former partner 
Gen. Morris, the “ Evening Mirror.” The severe 
labor of this new and trying occupation made tho 
first break in a constitution of great natural vigor, 
and tho death of his wile oocurring soon alter, hi.s 
health entirely gave way, and he was oomi)elled 
once more to go abroad. A brain fever in Eng¬ 
land,and a tedious illness at tho J^aths of Germany, 
followed. On reaching Berlin, however, ho mot 
with hisfonnor literary p.oi'tnor, Theodore B.Eay; 
and Mr.Wheaton, tlie Auiorican minister, appoiiit- 
attache totlie Legation of wiiich Mr. Pay 
was the Secretary, ho determined to make tliis tlio 
homo of his liteitiry lal>ors. Visiting England to 
laoo his daughter at stdiool, however, lie found 
imsolf too much prostrated in lioalth to return 
to Germany, and soon after sailed once more 
with his daughter for homo. 

The change from tho Evening Mirror to tho 
Homo Journal, wliich was ma<lo soon after by 
both j)artiiorH, was a return to tho more quiet 
paths of literature, which were bettor suited to 
botln 

I7l)on this last ontorpriee, Mr. "Willis is still ac¬ 
tively employed, and its career has been, as is 
well known, eminently sncoossltd. 

Since that time, the publications of Mr. Willis 
liavo of late consisted of editorial articles in tlie 
journal, and asorios of special contributions written 
on his journeys in tho western and southern states 
and among the West India islands, or from his 
now country residence of Idlewild on the plateau 
of the Highlands of the Hudson beyond West 
Point. A collection of his works in royal octavo 
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Idlewild. 


was pablislied in 1846 by Redfield with the ad¬ 
dition to the writings which we have enumerated 
up to that date of Ephemera^ a gathering of brief 
newspaper miscellanies. His poems have beenpub- 
lished in octavo, in a volume illustrated by Leutze. 

A newly arranged edition of his writings, with 
new collections from his articles in Lis journal, is 
in course of publication by Scribner, The titles 
of these volumes are— 

Bural Letters^ and Other Records of Thoughts^ 
at Leimre ; People I Tiate Me% or Pictures of 
Society and People of Mct/r\ drairni under a Thin 
Teilof Fiction ; Life Here and Theve^ or Sketches 
of Society and Ad/oentures at Far-Apart Times 
and Places; Eurry-Graphs^ or Sketel^s from 
Fresh Impressions of Scenery^ Celebrities^ and 
Society ; Pencillings by the Way ; A Summer 
Cruise in the Mediterranean on board an Ameri¬ 
can Frigate; Fun Jottings^ or Laughs I hare 
taken a Pen To ; A Eealth Trip to the Tropics^ 
etc.; Letters from Idlewild ; Famous Persons 
and Places ; The Ra^ Bag, 

In 1845, Mr. Willis married Cornelia, only 
daughter of the Hon. Joseph Griniiell, member of 
Congress from Ma^^sachusetts. The Home Jour¬ 
nal, his “Health Trip to the Tropics,” and his 
“Letters from Idlewild” give the outlines of his 
life for these latter years. By his second marriage 
he has three children, one son and two daughters. 

The contributions of Mr. Willis to the various 
eriodicals upon which he has been engaged, 
ave been written with that invariable care and 
finish, which enable him now, in their collected 
form of nine volumes, to look upon them as the 
even and steady product of a career of literary 
industry, varying only in place and circumstances. 
They are severally characterized by their acute 
perception of afihirs of life and the world; a deli¬ 
cate vein of sentiment, an increased ingenuity 
in the decoration and improvement of matters 
which in the hands of most writers would be im¬ 
pertinent and wearisome; in fine, their invention 
which makes new things out of old, whether 
among the palled commonplaces of the city, or 
the scant monotony of the country. In a series 
of some twenty years, Mr. Willis has ministered, 
with hut few intervals of absence from his post, 
weekly through the journals with which ho has 
been connected, to the entertainment and delight 


of the American public. That his pen is as fresh 
at the end of that time as at the be^nning, is the 
best proof of his generously gifted nature. ^ If, in 
the csourse of his “ spiritings,” he has occasionally 
provoked the more fastidious of his readers by 
far-fetohed expressions or other conceptions, he 
has made his ground good, even on this debatable 
territory,—since the eccentricities have been off¬ 
shoots of his originality, and maintained by a 
style, fresh, idiomatic, and in its construction really 
pure. As a gentleman may take many liberties 
not allowed to a clown, an author who writes 
English as weU as Mr. Willis may be indulged 
with some familiarities with Priscian. 

The poetry of Mr. Willis is musical and origi¬ 
nal. His Sacred Poems belong to a class of com¬ 
positions which critics might object to, did not 
experience show them to be pleasui^able and pro¬ 
fitable interpreters to many minds. Tho versifi- 
■ cation of these poems is of remarkable smooth- 
I ness. Indeed, they have gained the author repu¬ 
tation where his nicer powers would have failed to 
be appreciated. In another view, his novel m 
rhyme, of Lady Jane, is one of the very choicest 
of the numerous poems cast in the model of Don 
Juan; while his dramas are delicate creations of 
sentiment and passion, with a relish of the old 
poetic Elizabethan stage. 

As a traveller, Mr. Willis has no superior in 
representing the humors and experiences of the 
world. He is sympathetic, witty, observant, and 
at the same time inventive. Looking at tho world 
‘through a pair of eyes of his own, ho finds ma¬ 
terial whore others would see nothing: indeed, 
some of his greatest triumphs in this line have 
been in his rural sketches from Glenmnry and 
Idlewild, continued with novelty and spiiit., long 
after most clever writers would havo cried out 
that straw and clay too for their bricks had been 
utterly exhausted. That this invention lias been 
pursued through broken health, with unremitting 
diligence, is another claim to consideration, which 
the public should be px'ompt to acknowledge. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, a continu¬ 
ous career of newspaper literary toil is a painful 
drudgery. It weighs heavily on dull men of 
powerful constitution. Tlie world tlien siiould 
be thankful, when tlie delicate fibres of tlie poet 
and man of genius are freely worked from day to 
day in its service. 

THE EELFRY PIGEON, 

On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well, 
lu summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air: 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active leet; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Cfrcling the steeple with easy wings, 

’Till across the dial his shade has passed. 

And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

’Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottjed tliroat \ 
There’s a human look in its swelling brotist., 

And tho gentle curve of its lowly crtjst j 
And I often stop with the fear I feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel 

Wliatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

Ohime of tixe hour or funeral knell— 
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The dove in the belfry must hear it Trell. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon— 

When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 
Wken the child is waked with nine at night”— 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air. 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 

Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smoothe his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibi’ation dies. 

Sweet bird I I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee 1 
With wings to fly to wood and glen. 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street; 

But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar. 

Or, at a half felt wish for rest, 

Canst smoothe the feathers on thy breast. 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest 

I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weary heart upfold ; 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 

Smoothe down my cares and calmly breathe; 

And only sad with others’ sadness, 

And only glad with others’ gladness. 

Listen, unstirred, to knoll or chime. 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time. 

TUB ANNOYBE, 

Common as light Is lovo, 

And its familiar voice wearies not over.—S uellet. 

Love knoweth every form of air, 

And every shape of earth, 

And comes, unbidden, everywhere. 

Like thought’s mysterious birth. 

The moonlit sea and the sunset sky 
Are written with Love’s words, 

And you hear his voice unceasingly, 

Like song in the time of birds. 

He peeps into the warrior’s heart 
From the tip of a stooping ])luuie, 

And the serried spears, and the many men, 

May not deny him room. 

He’ll come to his tent in the weary night, 

And be busy in his dream; 

And he’ll float to his eye in niorning light 
Like a fay on a silver beam. 

He hears the sound of the hunter’s gun, 

And rides on the coho back, 

And sighs in his ear, like a stirring loaf, 

And flits in liis woodland track. 

The shade of the wood, and the sheen of the river, 
The cloud and the open sky— 

He will haxmt them all with his subtle quiver, 
Like the light of your very eye. 

The fisher hangs over the leaning boat, 

And pondei’s the silver sea, 

For love is under the surface hid, 

And a spell of thought has he; 

He heaves the wave Hke a bosom sweet, 

And speaks in the ripple low, 

'Till the bait is gone from the crafty lino, 

And the hook hangs hare below* 

He blurs the print of the scholar’s book, 

And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, 


And profanes the cell of the holy man, 

In the shape of a lady fair. 

In the darkest night, and the bright daylight. 
In earth, and sea, and sky. 

In every home of human thought, 

Will love be lurking nigh. 

LOVE m A COTTAGE. 

They may talk of love in a cottnge, 

And bowers of trellisod vine— 

Of nature bewiiehingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine; 

They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
In the shade of a spreading tree. 

And a walk in the fields at morning, 

By the side of a footstep free I 

But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier— 

With music to play in the pauses, 

And nobody very near: 

Or a seat on a silken sofa, 

With a glass of pure old wine, 

And mamma too blind to discover 
The small wliite hand in mine. 

Your love in a cottage gets luingiy, 

Your vine is a nest for flics— 

Your milkmaid shocks the G-raecs, 

And simplicity talks of pies I 
You lie down to your shady slumber 
And wake with a bug in your oar, 

And your damsel that walks m the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 

True love is at homo on a carpet, 

And mightily likes his ease— 

And true love Inis nn eye for a dinner, 

And starves beneath shady trees. 

IBs wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot’s an invisible thing, 

And Ills arrow is tipped with a jewel, 

And shot from a silver string. 


tlNSEEN SPIBITS. 

Tlie shadows lay along Broadway— 

’Twas near the twiliglit-tidc— 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her prhlo. 

Alone walked she; but, viowlosaly. 

Walked sjurits at her aide. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor chaniie-d the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair— 

For Jill God over gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept wiih care her beauties rare 
Ifrom lovers warm and true— 

For her lieari was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to soil 
If priests the soiling do, 

Kow walking there was one more fair— 

A slight g&l, lily-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

'Twixt Want and Soort^ she walked forlorn, 
And notliing could avail 

Ho mercy now can dear her brow 
For this, world^s peiifce, ? 

For, as love’s wihJ dissolved in air, 
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Her ^roman’s heart gave way!— 

But the sin forgiven hy Christ in heaven 
By man is curst alway! 

LITTLE IXOEEirCi; GBAY. 

I was in Greece. It was the hour of noon. 

And the Egean wind had dropped asleep 
Upon Hymettus, and the thymy isles 
Of Salamis and Egina lay hung 
Like clouds upon the bright and breathless sea. 

I had climbed up th* Acropolis at morn, 

And hours had fled as time will in a dream 
Amid its deathless mins—^for the air 
Is foil of spirits in these mighty fanes, 

And they walk with you I As it sultrier grew, 

I laid me down within a shadow deep 
Of a tall column of the Parthenon, 

And in an absent idleness of thought 
I scrawled upon the smooth and marble base. 

TeU me, O memory, what wrote I there ? 

The naim of a sweet child I hiew at Home I 

I was i^ Asia. ’Twas a peerless night 
Upon the plains of Sardis, and the moon, ^ 

Touching my eyelids through the wind-stirred tent. 
Had witched me from my slimiber, I ai'ose. 

And silently stole forth, and by the brink 
Of golden “ Paetolus,” where bathe his waters 
The bases of Cybele’s columns fair, 

I paced away the hours. In wakeful mood 
I mused upon the storied past awhile, 

Watching the moon, that with the same mild eye 
Had looked upon the mighty Lybian kings 
Sleeping around me—CrcBsus, who had heaped 
Within the mouldering portico his gold. 

And Gyges, buried with his viewless ring 
Beneath yon swelling tumulus—and then 
I loitered up the valley to a small 
And humbler ruin, where the undefiled* 

Of the Apocalypse their ^rments kept 
^otless; and crossing with a conscious awe 
Ihe broken threshold, to my spirit’s eye 
It seemed as if, amid the moonlight, stood 
“ The angel of the church of Sardis ” still I 
And I again passed onward, and as dawn 
Paled the bright morning star, I lay me down 
Weary and sad beside the river’s brink, 

And ’twixt the moonlight and the rosy morn, 

Wrote with my fingers in the golden “ sands.” 

Tell me, O memory I what wrote I there f 
The ntme of the sweet child I knew at Rome! 

The dust is old upon my “ sandal-shoon,” 

And still I am a pilgiim; I have roved 
From wild America to spicy Irid, 

And worshipped at innumerable shrines 
Of beauty; and the painter’s art, to me. 

And sculpture, speak as with a living tongue. 

And of dead kingdoms, I recall the soul, 

Sitting amid their ruins. I have stored 
Hy memory with thoughts that can allay 
Fever and sadness; and when life gets dim. 

And I am overladen in my years, 

Minister to me. But when wearily 
The mind gives over toiling, and, with eyes 
Open but seeing not, and senses aU 
I^ng awake within their chambers fine, * 

Thought settles like a fountain, clear and calm— 

Far in its sleeping depths, as ’twere a gem. 

Tell me, 0 memory what riiines so fair ? 

The face of the sweet child I knew at Rome ! 


♦ « Thou hast a few names even In Sardjs which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me in white: 
for they are worthy,” Eovelatlon lii. 4. 


LBTTEE TO THE TUrKNOWIT PTmOHASBE AlU) NEXT OCCUPANT 
OF GLENHABY. 

Sm: In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained 
to fall hereafter on this bright spot of earth—^the 
waters on their way to this sparkling brook—^the 
tints mixed for the flowers of that enamelled 
meadow, and the songs bidden to be sung in 
comiug summei’S by the feathery builders in Glen- 
mary, I know not whether to wonder more at the 
omnipotence of money, or at my own impertinent 
audacity toward Nature. How you can huy the 
right to exclude at will every other creature made 
in God’s image from sitting by this brook, treading 
on that carpet of flowers, or lying listening to the 
birds in the shade of these glorious trees—^how I can 
sell it you—^is a mystery not undex-stood by the In¬ 
dian, and dark, I must say, to me. 

“ Lord of the soil,” is a title which conveys your 
privileges but poorly. You are master of waters 
flowing at this moment, perhaps, in a river of Judea, 
or floating in clouds over some spicy island of the 
ti'opics, bound hither after many changes. There 
are lilies and violets ordered for you in millions, 
acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and dew 
nightly in proportion. There are throats to be 
tuned with song, and wings to be painted with red 
and gold, blue and yellow ; thousands of them, and 
ail tributaries to you. Your corn is ordered to be 
sheathed in silk, and lifted high to the sun. Your 
grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed. There is 
perfume distilling for your clover, and juices for 
your gi'asses and fruits. Ice will be here for your 
wine, shade for your refreshment at noon, breezes 
and showers and snow-flakes*, all in their season, 
and all ** deeded to you for forty dollars the acre” 
Gods I what a copyhold of property for a fallen 
world I 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and 
well-endowed domain (the duration of a smile of 
fortune, five years, scarce longer than a five-act 
pky); but as in a play we sometimes live through 
a life, it seems to me that I have lived a life at 
Glenmaiy. Allow me this, and then you must 
allow me the privilege of those who, at the close of 
life, leave something behind them: that of wilting 
out my will. Though I depart this life, I would 
fain, like others, extend my ghostly hand into the 
future; and if wings are to be bori*owed or stolen 
where I go, you may rely on my hovering around 
and haunting you, in visitations not restricted by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmaiy through your eyes, 
sir, I see too plainly that I have not shaped my ways 
as if expecting a successor in my lifetime. I did not, 

I am free to own. I thought to have shuffled off my 
mortal coil tranquilly here; flitting at last in com¬ 
pany with some troop of my autumn leaves, or some 
bevy of spring blossoms, or with snow in the thaw; 
my tenants at my back, as a landlord may say. I 
have counted on a life-interest in the trees, trimming 
them accordingly; and in the squirrels and birds, 
encouraging them to chatter and build and fear 
nothing; no guns permitted on the premiBOs. I 
have had my will of this beautiful stream. I have 
carved the woods into a ^ape of my liking. I have 
propagated the despised sumach and the pcmccutod 
heinlock and “pizen laurel.” And “no end to the 
weeds dug up and set out again,” as one of my 
neighbors dehvers himself, I have built a bridge 
over Glenmary brook, which the town looks to have 
kept up by “ the place,” and we have plied free 
feiTy over the river, 1 and my man Tom, till the 
neighbors, from the daily saving of the two miles 
round, have got the trick of it. And betwixt the 
aforesaid Glenmary brook and a certain muddy and 
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plebeian gutter formerly permitted to join company 
with, and pollute it, I have procured a divorce at 
much trouble and pains, a guardian duty entailed 
of course on my successor. 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of 
Glenmaryl Ah! those friendly old trees! The 
cottage stands belted in with them, a thousand visi¬ 
ble from the door, and of stems and branches worthy 
of the great valley of the Susquehannah, For how 
much music played without thanks am I indebted 
to those leaf-organs of changing tone ? for how many 
whisperings of thought breathed like oracles into 
my ear? for how many new shapes of beauty 
moulded in the leaves by the wind ? for how much 
companionship, solace, and welcome ? Steadfast and 
constant is the countenance of such friends, God be 
praised for their staid welcome and sweet fidelity! 
If I love them better than some things human, it is 
no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. They stand 
where they did. But in recoiling from mankind, 
one may find them the next kindliest things, and bo 
glad of dumb friendship. 4Spare those old trees, 
gentle sir I 

In the smooth walk which encircles the meadow 
betwixt that solitary Olympian sugar-maple and the 
margin of the river, dwells a portly and venerable 
toad; who (if I may venture to bequeathe you, my 
friends) must be commended to your kindly* con¬ 
sideration. Though a squatter, he was noticed in 
our fii-at rambles alon^ the stream, five years since, 
for his ready civility in yielding the way—^nothui'- 
riedly, however, nor with an obsequiousness un¬ 
becoming a republican, but deliberately and just 
enough; sitting quietly on the grass till oui* pass¬ 
ing by gave him room again on the warm and 
trodden ground. Punctually after the April cleans¬ 
ing of the walk, this jewelled habitue, from his in¬ 
different lodgings hard by, emerges to take his 
pleasure in the sun ; and there, at any hour when a 
gentleman is likely to be abroad, you may find him, 
patient on his os coccygis, or vaulting to Iiis asylum 
of high grass. This year, he shows, I am grieved 
to remark, an ominous obesity, likely to render him 
obnoxious to the female eye, and, with the triraiiess 
of his sha])e, has departed much of that measured 
alacrity which first won our regard. He presumes 
a little on your allowance for old ago; and with 
this pardonable weakness growing u[>()n him, it 
seems but right that his position and standing 
should bo tenderly made known to any now-comer 
on the premises. In the cutting of the next grsiss, 
slice me not up my fat friend, sir I nor set your cauc 
down heedlessly in Ivis modest domain. He is “ mine 
ancient,” and I would lain do him a good turn with 
you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I craro 
nothing but immunity from powder and shot They 
require coaxing to como on tlio same side of the tree 
with you, and though sauey to mo, 1 observe that 
they commence acquainln-ueo invariably witli a safe 
mistrust. One or two of them have suffered, it is 
true, from too hasty a confidence in my greyhound 
Maida, but the beauty of that gay follow was a trap 
against which nature had furnished thorn with no 
warning instinct I (A fact, 'sir, which would pret¬ 
tily point a moral 1) The large hickory on the edge 
of the lawn, and the black walnut over the shoulder 
of the fiowor-^arden, linvo been, through my dy¬ 
nasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squirrell I pray 
you, sir, let them not be “reformed out,” under 
your administration. 

Of our feathered connexions and friends, we are 
most bound to a pair of Phobe-birds and a merry 
Bob-o*-Lincoln, the first occupying the top of the 
young maple near the door of the cottage^ and the 


latter executing his bravuras upon the clump of 
alder-bushes in the meadow, though, in common 
with many a gay-plumaged gallant like himself, his 
whereabout after dark is a mystery. He comes 
every year from his rice-plaiitation in Florida to 
pass the summer at Gleumary. Pray keep him safe 
from percussion-caps, and let no urchin with a long 
pole poke down our trusting Phebes; annuals in 
that same tree for three summers. There are hum¬ 
ming-birds, too, whom we have complimented and 
looked sweet upon, but they cannot be identified 
fr*om morning to morning. And there is a golden 
oriole who sings through May on a dog-wood tree 
by the brook-side, but he has fought shy of our 
crumbs and coaxing, and let him go! We are mates 
for his betters, with all his gold livery I With these 
reservations, sir, I commend the birds to your friend¬ 
ship and kind keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save only 
your watchfulness over the small nook reserved from 
this purchase of seclusion and loveliness. In the 
shady depths of the small glen above you, among 
the wild-flowers and music, the music of the brook 
babbling over rocky steps, is a spot sitcre<l to love 
and memory. Keep it inviolate, and as much of the 
happiness of Glenmary as we can leave behind, stay 
with you for recompense! 

HBKET WADSWOETH LONGFELLOW 
Was born in Portland, Maine, February 27tb, 
1807, “ in an old square wooden house, upon the 
edge of the sea.” Ho entered Bowdoin College, 
where in due time ho was graduated in the class 
with Hawthorne, in 1825. He wrote versos at 
this time for the United States Literary Gazette, 
printed at Boston, 

Fora short time after leaving collogo, he studied 
la%v in the office of his father, the Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow; but soon fell into the mode of life 
he has since pursued as a scholar, by the appoint¬ 
ment to a Professorship of Modern Languages in 
his college, to accomplish himself for which he 
traveUod abroad in 1820, making the iisutil tour 
of the continent, iucluding Spain. lie was 
absent three years; on his return, he lectured 
at Bowdoin College, as Professor of Mt>dorn 
Languages and Lileratiiro, and wrote articles 
for tlio Horth American lieviow, papei's on 
Sir Philip Sidney, and other topics of polite 
literature. One of these, an Essay on the Mortd 
and Devotional Poetry of Sj^aia, included Ms 
noble translation of the Stanzas of tlae soldier 
poet Manriquo on tlio death of his father,* 

He also at this time penned the sketches of 
travel in Otftre Mer, commencing the publication 
after the manner of Irving in his Sketch Book; 
but before the work wjum oouipletod in this form, 
it w/iH intrusLod to the Harpers, who issued it 
entire in two volumes. 

The elegance of the manner, the nice phrases 
and fanciful illustrations—a certain decorated 
poetical stylo—with the many suggestions of fas¬ 
tidious scholarship, marked tMs in the eye of the 
public OvS a book of dainty promise. 

In 1835, Mr. Ticknor having resigned his Pro¬ 
fessorship of Modem Languages and Literature 
in Harvard, Mr. Longfellow was chosen his suo- 
oesBor. Ho now made a second tour to Europe, 


* This was pubHehod In a rolnine, by Allan & Tltoor, In 
1888, with some translations ot Sonnets by Lope do Yoga and 
others. 
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preliininary to entering nponliis ne-w dnties, visiting 
the northern kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, and afterwords Switzerland. 

Shortly after assuming his engagement at Har¬ 
vard, he established himself, in 1837, as a lodger 
in the old Cragie House, the Washington Head 
Quarters, which has since become his own by 
purchase, and the past traditions and present hos¬ 
pitality of which have recently been celebrated by 
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an appreciative pen.* It is from this genial resi¬ 
dence, the outlook from which has furnished many 
a happy epithet and incident of the poet’s verse, 
that Hyperion^ a JRomanee^ was dated in 1839, 
a dainty volume perfecting the happy promises 
of Outre Mer. Old European tradition, the quaint 
and picturesque of the past, are revived in its 
pages, by a modern sentiment and winning trick 
of the fancy, which will long secure the attrac¬ 
tiveness of this pleasant volume. It has been 
always a scholar’s instinct with Longfellow to 
ally his poetical style to some rare subject of fact 
or the imagination worthy of treatment; and 
those good services which he has rendered to his¬ 
tory, old poets, and ancient art, wiU serve him 
witii posterity, which asks for fruit, while the 
present is sometimes contented 'with leaves. 

The first volume of original poetry published 
by Longfellow, was the Voices of the Night sA Cam¬ 
bridge in 1839. It contained tiie Psalm of Life,” 
the “Midnight Mass for the Dying Tear,” the 
Manriqne translation, and a number of the early 
poems of the Gazette. It at once became popular 
—^mauy of its stanzas, eloquently expressive of 
moral courage or passive sentiment, veins since 
frequently worked in his poems, as J^celsior and 
Resignation, being fairly adopted as “household 
words.” Ballads and, other Boems^ and a thin 
volume of Bo&m on Slaoery^ followed in 1842. 
The former has the translation in hexameters 
of “The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” from 
the Swedish of Bishop Tegner. Other delicate 
cream-colored volumes came on in due sequence. 
The Bpmish Student^ a play in three acts, in 
1843; The Belfry of Bruges in \^^^\Tkange- 

♦ Or. W. Onitls, ta the “Homes of American Anthoia.’* 


Urn, a Tale of Acadie, a happy employment of 
the hexameter, the next year; Ka'canagh^ a Tale^ 
an idyllic prose companion, in 1849 ; The Seaside 
and the Fireside, in 1850; and that quaint anecdo¬ 
tal poem of tiie middle ages in Europe, The Golden 
Legend, in 1851. These, 'with two volumes of 
minor poems from favorite sources, entitled The 
Waifand. The Estra/y, prefaced each by a poetical 
introduction of his o'wn, with a collection. The 
Boets and Boetry of Europe, in 1845, complete 
the list thus far of Longfellow’s publications ;* 
though some of his finest poems have since ap¬ 
peared in Putnam’s Magazine, to which he is a 
frequent contributor. In 1854 he resigned his 
Professorship at Harvard. 





The same general characteristics mn through 
aU Mr. Longfellow’s productions. They are tho 
work of a scholar, of a man of taste, of a fertile 
fancy, and of a loving heart. He is “ a picked 
man” of books, and sees the world and life by 
their light. To interest his imagination the facts 
around him must be invested with this cliarm of 
association. It is at once his aid and liis merit 
that he can reproduce the choice pictures of tho 
past and of other minds "with now accessories of 
his own; so that the quaint old poets of Ger¬ 
many, the singers of tho past centuries, tlie poeti¬ 
cal 'vision and earnest teachings of Goethe, and 
the every-day humors of Jean Paul, as it were, 
come to live among ns in American homes and 
landscape. This inteiqjretation in its highest 
forms is one of the rarest benefits which the 
scholar can bestow upon his country. Tlio genius 
of Longfellow has given us an American idyl, 
based on a touching episode of anto-revolution- 
ary history, parallel 'with the Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea of Goe^e, in the exquisite story of Evango- 
hne; has shown us how Richter miglit have 
surveyed the higher and inferior conditions, tho 


♦ Thoro have hcen other editions of several of those works; 
a collection made hy tho author In a cheap fonn puhlinhod hy 
the Harpers In 1840; the costly copy, illustrated oy llunilnir- 
ton, published at Philadelphia in 18^: and the eleffant edi¬ 
tions of Evanajollne, the Poems, tho Golden Legend, and Ily- 
penon, published by Boguc of London, with the wood-out il¬ 
lustrations from ori^nal designs—for one series of wliioh the 
artist made a tour on the continent—by Birkot Foster* 
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schoolmaster, the clergyman, the lovers and the 
rustics of a NTew England village in his tale of 
Kavaiiagh; has reproduced the simple elegance 
of the Hghter Spanish drama in his play of the 
Student; and in his Golden Legend has carried 
us, in his ingenious verse, to the heart of the 
Middle Ages, shomng us the most poetic as¬ 
pects of the lives of scholars, churchmen, and 
villagers,—how they sang, travelled, practised 
logic, medicine, and divinity, and witli what 
miracle plays, jest, and grim literature they were 
entertained. His originality and peculiiir merit 
consist in these felicitous transformations. If he 
were simply a scholar, he would be hut an an¬ 
nalist or an annotator; but being a poet of taste 
and imagination, with an ardent sympathy for all 
good and refined traits in the world, and for all 
forms of the objective life of others, his writings 
being the very emanations of a kind generous 
nature, ho has succeeded in reaching the heart of 
the public. All men relish art and literature 
when they are free from pedantry. Wo are all 
pleased with pictures, and like to be charmed into 
thinking nobly and acting well by the delights of 
fancy. 

In his personal appearance, frank, graceful man¬ 
ner, fortune, and mode of life, Mr. Longfellow 
reflects or anticipates the elegance of his writings. 
In a home surrounded by every refinement of 
art and cultivated intercourse, in the midst of 
his family and friends, the genial humorist enjoys 
a retired leisure, from which many ripe fruits of 
literature may yet be looked for. 


A PSALM OP LlPE—WttAT THE HEART OP THE TOHNO MAST BAH) TO 
TUB PSALMIST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream I 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real I Life is earnest I 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust retuiuieat, 

"Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
JBIiid us fartlier than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our heari-a, thoiigli stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are boating 
Funeral marches to tiie grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Fast bury its dead I 

Act,—act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

SaiUng o’er life’s aoloran main, 

A forlorn and shipwroeked brother. 

Seeing, shall take hoaii again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


FOOTSTEPS OP AHOELS. 

When the hours of Day are numbered, 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour-wall; 

Tlien the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit mo once more; 

He, the young and strong, who cherishoJ 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 

They, tlie holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering boro, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more I 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 

Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all tilings else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at mo 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like tlic stars, so still and saint-like, 

Looking downward from the skies. 

trtiored not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

0, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 

If 1 but remember only 
Huch Ob these have lived and diedl 

ood’s-aore. 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The biirial-gi'ound God’s-Acre I It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breatlicH a benison o’er the sleeping du'‘t 

God’s-Acre I Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Oomfbrt to those who in the grave have sowu 

The see<l ilmt th<jy ha<l garinu'od in their hearts 
Their bread of life, alas 1 no more their own. 

Into its furrows hIuiII wo all bo east, 

In the sure laitJi that wo shall rise again 

At the great harvt^t, when tlie aivdiangcl’s blast 
tJhall winnow, like a fan, the eliaif and grain. 

Then sliall the good stand in immortal bloom, 

Jn tlio fair ganlcns of that second birth; 

And each brigiit blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread tne furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is'the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow ? 
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fiZCELSIOS. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through, an ilpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A Danner with the strange device. 
Excelsior 1 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior I 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior I 

“ Try not the passl” the old man said; 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide I” 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior i 

“ 0, stay,” the maiden said, “ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast I” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh. 
Excelsior 1 

“ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch I 
Beware the awful avalanche 1” 

This was the peasant’s last good-night; 

A voice repli^, far up the height, 
jExeelsior I 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the offc-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
E^f-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior 1 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 

Excelsior I 

TtArW rsf StiMMSE* 

How beautiful is the rain! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain I 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofe I 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout 1 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain I 
The sick naan from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool) 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain* 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys. 


With more than their wonted noise 
And conomotion; 

And down the Wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets. 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side. 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain 1 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well watered and smoking soil. 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend tbeir tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees I 
He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

jDown through chasms and gulfs profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the seer. 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasui^ahle wheel 

Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Timo. 
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BESIQNATIOlf. 

’riier6 is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there i 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair I 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead} 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted I 

Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death I what seems so is transition; 

This life of Mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead—^the child of our affection— 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 

And Ctirist himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led. 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after clay we think what she is doing, 

In those bright realms of air; 

Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a cmld; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest; 

We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay; 

Bysilenee sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 

TUB 01® OLOOX Olf StAlBd. 

Detomitfi ost uno pondulo, dont lo balanclor dlt ot redit sems 
06880 CCS doux motB Boulomont, dans lo sllonoodes tomhoaux: 
“TouJ ours! jamais I Jamals! toujoursl” 

Jaoqubb BxiDAmrt. 

Somewliat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 

Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw j 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 

‘"For ever—never! 

Never—^for ever! ” 

Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 


From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 

“For ever—never? 

Never—for ever!” 

By day its voice is low and. light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber door,— 

“ For ever—never I 
Never—for ever! ” 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 

Through days of death and days of b’rth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of cliangeful time, unchanged it has stood. 

And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe,—> 

“ For ever—never 1 
Never—^for ever! ” 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 

Tlie stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased,— 

“For ever—never! 

Never—for ever! ” 

There groups of meriy children played, 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 

O precious hours! 0 golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

“ For ever—never! 

Never—^for ever! ” 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow, 

And in the hush that followed the prayer, 

Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 

“For ever—never! 

Never—for ever!” 

All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are maiTied, some are dead; 

And when 1 ask with throbs of pain, 

“Ah! when sliall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 

“ For ever—never I 
Never—for ever! ” 

Never here, for over there, 

Whore all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear,— 

For ever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 

“For over—^uevorl 
Never—^for evorl ’^ 

toifl jBwistt oioiaajtBv aid 

How strange it seems 1 These Hebrews m thoir 
graves, 

Close by the street of this fair seo-porfe town j 
Silent beside the tteve^6^1ent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down I 

Tlie trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind’s 
breath, 
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While undemeath such leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death* 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 

That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 

The very names recorded here are strange, 

Of foreign accent, and of different climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

“Blessed be God I for he created Death I ” 

The mourners said: “ and Death is rest and peace.” 
Then added, in the certainty of faith ; 

“And giveth life, that never more shall cease.” 

Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
hTo Psalms of David now the silence break, 

Ko Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 

Gone are the living but the dead remain, 

And not neglected, for a hand unseen, 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 

StiU keeps their graves and their remembrance 
green. 

How came they h ere ? What burst of Christian hate. 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea,—that desert, desolate—■ 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 

They lived in. narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto or Judenstrass’, in mirk and mire: 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed. 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 

Anathema maranatha! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian 
feet. 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Wahked with them through the world where’er 
they went; 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 

For in tlie backgi*ound figures vague and vast, 

Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in tlie coming time, 

" And thus for ever with reverted look 

The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book, 

Till Hfe became a legend of the Dead. 

But ah! what once has been shall be no more! 

*^6 groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 

SOENBET or THB MISSISSIPPI—PEOM BVANOELEm 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 
river ; 

l^ight after night, by their blazing fiires, encamped 
on its borders. 

Kow through rushing chutes, among green islands, 
where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept 
with the current, 


Tbien emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery 
sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 
of their maigin. 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 
pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of 
the river, 

Shaded by China trees, in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns per¬ 
petual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to tlxe 
eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering 
the Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 
waters, 

Which, like a net-work of steel, extended in every 
direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous bougbs 
of the cypress 

Met in a dnsky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of an¬ 
cient cathedrals. 

Death-like the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 
by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demo¬ 
niac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 
on the water, 

Gleamed^ on the columns of cypress and cedar sus¬ 
taining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as throtigh 
clunks in a ruin. 

Dream-like, and indistinct, and strange were all 
things around them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a fooling of won¬ 
der and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western 
horizon 

lake a magician extended his golden wand o’er tlio 
landscape; 

Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and 
forest, 

Seemed, all on fire at tlie touch, and melted and 
mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of 
silver, 

Koated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the 
motionless water. 

Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible 
sweetness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of 
feeling 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and 
waters around her. 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking¬ 
bird, wildest of singers. 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray Uiai hung o’er the 
water. 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirioua 
music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves 
seemed silent to listen. 
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Plaintive at first vrere the tones and sad , then soar¬ 
ing to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide tlie revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes. 

Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low la¬ 
mentation , 

Till, having gathered them all, he filing them abroad 
in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the 
tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower 
on the branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throb¬ 
bed with emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows 
through the green Opelousas, 

And through the amber air, above the crest of the 
woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that rose from a neigh¬ 
boring dwelling,— 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing 
of cattle. 


PIO-NIO AT nOARlr^^O BROOK—PKOM KAVAKAGIL 

Every state, and almost every county, of New 
England, has its Roaring Brook,—a mountain stream¬ 
let, overhung by woods, impeded by a mill, encum¬ 
bered by fallen trees, but ever racing, rushing, roar¬ 
ing down through gurgling gullies, and filling the 
forest with its delicious sound and freshness ; the 
drinking-place of home-returning herds: the myste¬ 
rious haunt of squirrels and blue-jays, the sylvan 
retreat of school-girls, who frequent it on smnmer 
holidays, and mingle their restless tlioughts, their 
overflowing fancies, their fair imaginings, with its 
restless, exuberant, and rejoicing stream. 

Fairmeadow had no Roaring Brook. As its name 
indicates, it was too level a land for that But the 
neighbouring town of Westwood, lying more inland, 
and among the hills, had one of the fairest and full¬ 
est of all the brooks that roar. It was tJie boast of 
the neighbourhood. Not to have seen it, was to 
have seen no brook, no waterfall, no mountain 
ravine. And, consequently, to behold it and admire, 
was Kavanagh taken by Air. Oluircliill as soon as 
the summer vacation gave leisure and opportunity. 
The party consisted of Mr. and Miu Cliurcliill, and 
Alfred, in a one-hoi'se chaise, and Occilia, Alice, and 
Kavanagh, in a carryall—^tlie fourth seat in which 
was occupied by a large basket, containing whattlie 
Squire of the Giove, in Don Quixote, called his 

nambreras,”—that magnihxpieut Castilian word 
for cold collation. Over warm uplands, smelling of 
clover and mint; through cool glades, still wet with 
the rain of yesterday *, along the river, across the 
rattling and tiltiiig planks of wooden bridges; by 
orcha-rds. by the gates of fields, with the tall mullen 
growing at the bars; by stono walls overrun with 
privet and barberries; in sun and heat, in shadow 
and coolness,—-forward diuvo the happy party on 
that pleasant summer morning. 

At length they reached the Roaring Brook. 
From a gorge in the mountains, through a long, 
winding gallery of birch, and bceeh, and pine, leaped 
the bright, brown waters of the jubilant streamlet; 
out of the woods, across tho plain, under the rude 
bridge of logs, into the woods again,—a day botwoon 
two nights. With it wont a song that made the 
heart sing likewise, a song of joy, and exultation, 
and freedom. a continuous and unbroken song of 
life, and pleasure, and perpetual youth. Like the 
old Icelandic Scald, the streamlet seemed to say,— 

“I am possessed of songs such as neither the 
spouse of a king, nor any son of man, can repeat; 
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one of them is called the Helper ; it will help thee 
at thy need, in sickness, grief, and all adversity.” 

The little party loft their carriages at a farm¬ 
house by the bridge, and followed the rough ro.ad on 
foot along the brook; now close upon it, now shut 
out by intervening trees. Mr. Churcliill, bearing the 
basket on his arm, walked in front with liis wife and 
Alfred. Kavanagh came behind with Cecilia and 
Alice. The music of the brook silenced all conver¬ 
sation ; only occasional exclamations of delight 
were uttered,—^the irrepressible applause of fresh 
and sensitive natures, in a scene so lovely. Pre¬ 
sently, turning olF from the road, which led directly 
to the mill, and was rough with the tracks of heavy 
wheels, they went down to the margin of the brook. 

“ How indescribably beautiful this brown water 
is 1 ” exclaimed Kavanagh. It is like wine, or the 
nectar of the gods of Olympus; as if the falling 
Ilebe had poured it from the goblet.” 

“ More like the mead ormetheglin of the northern 
gods,” said Mr. Churchill, “ spilled from the drinking- 
horns of Valhalla.” 

But Jill the ladies thought Kavanagh’s comparison 
the better of the two, and in fact the best that 
could be mjide; and Mr. Churchill was obliged to 
retract, and apologize for his allusion to the celestial 
ale-house of Odin. 

Ere long they wore forced to cross the brook, 
stepping from stone to stone, over the little rapids 
ana cascades. All crossed lightly, easily, safely; 
even ** the siimptcr mule,” as Mr. Churchill called 
himself, on account of the pannier. Only Cecilia 
lingered behind, as if afraid to cross. Cecilia, who 
had crossed at that same place a hundred times 
before,—Cecilia, who had tho surest foot, and the 
firmest nerves, of all the village maidens,—«lie now 
stood irresolute, seized with a sudden tremor, blush¬ 
ing and laughing at her own timidity, and yet un¬ 
able to advance. Kavanagh saw her oinbarrass- 
ment, and hastened back to help her. Her hand 
trembled in his; she thanked him with a gentle look 
and. word. His whole soul was softened within him. 
Ilia attitude, his countenance, his voice were alike 
sabmissive and subdued. He was as one penetrated 
with the teuderost emotions. 

It is difficult to know at what moment love begins, 
it is less difficult to know thnt it lias begun. A 
tliousand hci*alds proclaim it to tlio listening air; a 
thousand ministers and messengers betray it to the 
eye. Tone, act, attitude and look,—the signals upon 
the countenance,—the electric telegraph of touch, 
all these betray tho yielding citadcrbidbro tho woivl 
itself is uttered, which, like the key surrendered, 
opeiLS every avenue and gate of entrance, and makes 
retreat impossible. 

Tlie day passed delightfully with alL Tliey sat 
upon the stones and the roohs of trees. Cecilia read, 
from a volume she had brought with her, poems that 
rhymed with the running water. The othera 
listened and commented. Little Alfred waded in 
the stream, with his bare white feet, and launched 
boatiS over the falls. Noon had been fixed upon for 
dining; but they anticipated it by at least an hour. 
The great basket was opened, endless sandwiches 
wore drawn forth, and a cold past^,. as large as 
that of the ^3quxre of the Grove. During the re- 
pjmt. Mr. Ohiirelull slipped into the brooJCj while in 
the act of handing a sandwich to his wife, which 
caused unbounded mirth* and Kavanagh sat down 
on a mossy trunk, that gave way beneath him, and 
crumbled into powder. This, also, was received 
with great merriment 

Ajftor dinner, they ascended the brook still farther 
—indeed, quite to the mill, which was not going. It 
had been stopped in the midst of its work. The 
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saw stiH held its hungry teeth fixed in the heart of 
a pine. Mr. Churchill took occasion to make known 
to the company his long cherished purpose of writing 
a poem called “ The Song of the 8aw-Mill,” and en¬ 
larged on the beautiful associations of flood and 
forest connected with the theme. He delighted him¬ 
self and his audience Avith the fine fancies he meant 
to weave into liis poem, and wondered that nobody 
had thought of the sifibject before. Kavanagh said 
that it hud been thought of before; and cited Her- 
ner’s little poem, so charmingly translated by Bry¬ 
ant. Mr. Oh archill had not seen it Kavanagh 
looked into his pocket-book for it, but it was not to 
be found; still he was sure that there was such a 
oem. Mr. Churchill abandoned his design. He 
ad spoken,—and the treasui*e, just os he touched it 
with his hand, Avas gone ior ever. 

The party returned home as it came, nil tired and 
happy, excepting little Alfreil, Avho was tired and 
cross, and sat sleepy and sagging on his father’s 
knee, with his hat cocked leather fiercely over his 
eyes. 

Mr. Samuel Loxgfellow, a brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, an accomplished Unitarian divine, is the 
minister of a congregation at Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
Avas a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1839. Ho 
lias Avi’itten several hymns which are included in 
the collection of Higginson and Johnston. In 
1853 he prepared a tasteful collection of poetry, 
published by Ticlmor and Oo, entitled, 2'ha* 
latta: a Book for the Sea Side. Among its 
numerous articles we notice tliis single contribu¬ 
tion of his OAvn. 

EVENJNO WALK BY TUB BAY. 

Tlie evening hour had brought its peace, 

Brought end of toil to weary day; 

From wearying thoughts to find release, 

I sought the sands that skirt the bay. 

Bark rzun-clouds southward hovering nigh, 

Gave to the sea their leaden hue, 

J^ut in the west the open sky, 

Its rose-light on the waters threw. 

I stood, Avith heart more quiet grown, 

And watched the pulses of the tide, 

T'he huge black rocks, the sea weeds brown, 

The grey beach stretched on either side, 

The boat that dropped its one wliito sail, 

Where the steep yellow bank i*an down, 

Ajid o’er the clump of willows pale. 

The white towers of the neigiiboring town. 

A cool light bro^^led o’er the land, 

A changing lustre lit the bay • 

Tlae tide just plashe 1 along the sand, 

And voices sounded far away. 

The Past came up to Memory’s eye. 

Dark with some clouds of leaden hue, 

But many a space of open sky 
Its rose-light on those waters throw. 

Ihen came to me the dearest friend, 

Whose beauteous soul doth, like the sea, 

To all things fair new beauty lend, 

Transfiguring the earth to me. 

The thoughts that lips could never tell, 

Through subtler senses were made known; 

I raised my eyes,—the darkness fell,— 

I stood upon tlae sands, alone. 

HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

Mb. Hbiwert prcRents the someAvhat rare oombi- 
narionintliis country, whore too little attention is 


given to physical in connexion with intollectiiiil 
training, of the scholar, the sportsman, and the 
novelist. He is the eldest son of the Hon. 
and Bev. William Herbert, Dean of Manchester, 
author of the poem of Attila, and a second son of 
the Earl of Carnarvon. He was born in London, 
April 7, 1807, was educated at home under a pri¬ 
vate tutor until tAVelve years of age, and then, 
after a year passed at a private school, sent to 
Eton, April, 1820. In October, 1825, he entered 
Gains College, Cambridge, and was graduated 
with distinction in January, 1829. At the close 
of the tbllowing year he removed to the United 
States, and has since resided in the city of Uoav 
Y ork and at his country seat, the Cedars, in its 
vicinity at hTewark. During the eight yctu-s after 
his arrival ho was employed as principal Greek 
teacher in tlio classical school of the Rev. R, 
Townsend Ilnddart in tlie City of Now York. 
In 1833, in company with Mr. A. D. Patterson, 
he commenced the American Monthly ^Magazine. 
Avhich he conducted, after the conclusion of tho 
secoud year, in connexion Avith Air. C. F. Hotl- 
man until 1830, Avlien the periodical ])assed into 
the charge of Mr. Park Benjamin. Nearly one 
half the matter of several niimhers was Avritteu 
by Mr. Herbert, Avho kept up a fine s])irit of sclio- 
larship in its pages. In ISJ-L- an historical novel, 
Avhioh ho had commenced in the magazine, 72ie 
Brothers^ a Tale of the Fronde^ was ]>uhlishedby 
the Harpers. It Avas followed in 1837 by Ovom-' 
welt, in 1843 by Marmaduke IVyHl^ and in 1848 
by The Roman Tralto)\ a classical romance 
founded oii the Conspiracy of Catiline. 

During the period of tlio pul)lication of those 
Avorks Mr. Herbert was aLo a constant contrihulor 
to the New York Spirit of the Times. Ilis si)ort- 
ing articles in that periodical liavo been collec.ted 
under the titles of My Shooting Boa\ 7 ho War¬ 
wick Woodland.% and Field Sports of the United 
States. The last of these extends to two volumes 
octavo, and contains, in atlditiou to the mutters 
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cspeoially pertaining to Venator and Fisefttor., a 
lull account of the characteristics of tiic fish, fiesh, 
and fowl treated of. 
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Mr. Herbert, in bis division of liis time, must 
nearly realize that of Izaak Walton’s Scholar, “all 
summer in the field and all winter in the study,” 
as in addition to the productions wo have men¬ 
tioned he has written a fine metrical ti-anslation 
of the Agamemnon, published in a small volume, 
with a number of briefer versions from the clas¬ 
sics, in the “ Literary World” and otlior periodi¬ 
cals. He has also been a constant contributor of 
tales and sketche^^, mostly drawn from romantic 
incidents in European history, to the monthly ma¬ 
gazine. Several of these have been collected into 
volumes under the titles of The Cavaliers of Eufj^ 
land^ or the Times of the RevohUhiis fl/1042 and 
1088; The En ights of Bn gfand^ France^ and Scot- 
land; mdthe Ghemliers of France from the Cru¬ 
saders to the Mare^chals ofLohis XIV. He has 
also collected two volumes on the classical period. 
The Captains of the Old Worlds their Canijndgns^ 
Character^ and Conduct^ ns Compared with the 
Great Modern. S.rategis's.^ an account of the groat 
military leaders who fiourished from the time of 
the Pei’sian Wars to the Roman Republic; and a 
work, 21i 6 Captains of the Eo7naa BepuMie. 

Mr. Herbert’s stylo is ample and flowing, with a 
certain finished elegance marking the true man 
of letters. TIuMigh only ooo.Msionally putting his 
pen to verso, a i)oetical spirit of cntliUhijism runs 
through his writings. 

THE LAST BEAU ON THE HILLS OP WABWIOK, 

It was tt hot and breatliloss afternoon, toward the 
last days of Julj^—one of those days of fiery, scorch¬ 
ing heat, that drive the carc-woru citizens from their 
great rcd-liot oven, into those calm and pc.ic(‘ful 
shades of the swcet< unsophisticated country, which, 
to them, Favour far more of purgatory tlum tlioy do 
of paradise,—“for quiet, to quick bosoms, is a licll,” 
—and theirs are quick enough, heaven knows, in 
Wall-strcot. It was a hot and breathless afternoon 
—the sun, whicli had been scourging the faint eartli 
all day long with a degree of heat cndiirabl(i by 
tlioso alone who can laugh at one hundred degrees 
of Falireiihiut, was siooping toward the western verge 
of heaven ; l)ut no drop of dhimoud dew had as y(d< 
fallen to refresh Iho iimoyiait ilowors, that Imngtlleir 
heads like maidtiiis smitten by passionate and ill- 
reiiuitcd love; no indication of tlu^ cviming breeze 
had sent its weleomo whispiir among tlie luotionleHs ] 
and silent tree-tops. Hutsh was the season and tli<^ | 
hour when, having staH.ed, long bcforii Dan Phmhus 
had arisen from liis bed, t-o Ixiat the mouintaiu swales 
about the gnienwood lake, and having bagged, by 
dint of infinite e-\oHh)n and vast .vWer, present alike 
to dogs and men, our tliirty couple of good summer 
Woodcock, Archer and 1 paused t>n the bald scab) of 
Hound Mountain. 

Grossing a little rid^e, we came smblenly upon the 
loveliest and most fairy-looking ph}fU —lor I must 
Inive recourse to a north-country wor<l to denote that 
which lacks a name in any other <liale<d/ of the An¬ 
glo-Norman tongue—I ever looked iqion. Not, at 
the most, about twenty )jard$ wide at the brink, nor 
above twelve in depth, it wob clothed with a dense 
rich growth of hazel, birch, and iunipor; the small 
rill brawling and sparkling in a thousand inhnic ca¬ 
taracts ovm* the tiny limestone lodges which opposed 
its progress—u beautiful profusion of wild f!ow(u*H-— 
the tall and vivid spikes of the briglit scarlet habe- 
naria—the gorgeous yellow eups of the low-growing 
enothera—ami many gaily-eolorod ereopors decked 
the greeu marges of the water, or curled, in cluster¬ 
ing beauty, over the neighbouring coppice. We fol¬ 


lowed for a few paces this fantastic cleft, until it 
Widened into a circular recess or cove—the summit- 
level of its waters—whence it dashed licadloiig, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet, into the eliasin be¬ 
low. The floor of this small basin was pavo<l with 
the bare rock, through the very midst of which the 
little stream had w<»ru a channel scarcely a foot in 
depth, its clear cold watei*s glanenig like crystal 
over its pebbly bed. On tlirce sides it was lieiinncd 
in by steep banks, so densely set with the evergreen 
junipers, interlaced and matted with cat-briars and 
other creeping plants, that a small dog could not, 
without a struggle, have forced its way through the 
close thicket. On the fourth sitlo, fronting the 0 ]>ein 
ing of the rift by which the waters found their 
egress, there stood a tall, flat face of granite rock, 
completely blocking up the glen, perfectly smooth 
and sli[>pery, until it readied the height of forty 
feet, when it became uneven, and broke into many 
craggy steps and scams, from one of wliicli shot out 
the broad Bt(‘m and gniirlod bramdios of an aged oak, 
ovcrshmlowing, with its grateful umbrage, the se- 
ipiostered source of that wild mountain H[)ring. Tlie 
small cascade, gushing from an aperture midway the 
lu‘ight of the tall edifi*, leaped, in a single glittering 
thread, scarcely a foot broa<l, and but an inch or two 
in volume, into the little i>ooI which it had worn 
out for its own ri‘ce[ytion in tJie hard stone at the 
bottom. Immediately bidiind this natural fmmlain, 
which, in its free leap, formed an ardi of several feet 
in diameter, might be seen a small and craggy aper¬ 
ture, but little larger than the entrance of a common 
'Well, situate <dosc to the x*oek’s base, deseondiiig in a 
direction nearly j>orpendieular for several feet, as 
might be easily diseovoi-ed from without. 

‘‘There, Frank,” cried Harry, as he pointed to the 
cave—“ there is the 8(*enc of my Bear story; and 
her<\ as I told you, is the sweidost nook, and tVeshesfe 
spring, you evln* saw or tast,cd I” 

“For the sight,” replied f, “1 confess. As to the 
taste, 1 will speak more presently.” WJiilc I replied, 
I was engag(‘d in produeiiig iroin my pocket our 
slight stores of ])ilot biscuit., suit., ami hard-boil<‘d 
eggs, whereunto Harry cont.ributed his quota in the 
slnipo of a small piece of cold salt, pork, and—tell it 
not in (hith—two or three young, gremi-toppt'd, 
summer onions. Two niodi^st-sized dram bottles, 
duly supplied with old Farint.osh, and a dozim or 
two of right Manilla cheroots, armiigod in tempt,ing 
order, be>i<le the hriinming basin of the nym[h-like 
cascade, eomplet-ed our arrungiMnent; and, afi.er 
having lav<‘d our heat-ed brows and hands, lx*,grimed 
with guujxiwdcr, and st.aiiie<l with the ml wil.nes.s 
of voluerme slaughter, stretched f>n the cool granite 
floor, and sheltered from the llereiy rays of the sum¬ 
mer sun hy the dark foliage of the oak—we feasted, 
hapi»i<‘r and more cont-ent witii our frugal faro, than 
the most lordly epioure that, ever strove to stimulate 
his app<itit.e to the. appiveiation of fresh luxuries. 

“Well, Harry,” exi'lahueil I, when 1 was satiate 
with 1 <xmU ami while, having already quailed two 
modernte horns, I was luigaged in emptying, alaa! 
the last remaining dro])s of whiskey into the silver 
cup, sparkling with ]>urc cold wator^“ Well, Harry, 
the spring fresh, ami eidd, and ta«fcelcs«, iia any 
water I evm' dhl taste! Bity it were not situate in 
some Faun-haunted glcu of gi*oon Arcadia, or some 
sweet flower-onamelleil doll of merry Bnglaud, that 
it might Jiave a mceter legcmd for romantic ears than 
your Boar Bt(>ry—some miiiatrcl dream of Dryad* or 
Oread, or of Dian's train, mortal-wooed I—some 
frolic tnlo of Oberon and his blithe Titania!—or, 
stranger yot, some thrilling disiftstroiis lay, after 
theC#ermau Bohoob of woman wailing for her demon 
lover I But, sith it may not be, lot'shave tho Boar.” 
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In 1837 Mr. CLeever gave some of the results 
of his European experiences to the public in the 
columns of the N'eio TojJh Cbseiver. In 1841 he 
published God^s Sand in Amenca^ and the year 
following The Argument for Sunmhwent hy 
Deaths in maintenance of the penalty. In 1843, 
The Lectures on Pilgmn^s Piog>e8s^ which had 
been previously delivered with great success 
in his own church, were published. Whether 
owing to the writer’s sympathy with Buii- 
yan, from his own somewhat similar labors, 
dangers, and sufferings iu the teuii)erance cause, 
this volume is one of the ablest of his produc¬ 
tions. On his return from his second visit to 
Europe he published Tie Wanderings of a Pil¬ 
grim in the Shadoio of Mont Plane and the 
Jungfrau Alp^ a work which was favorably re¬ 
ceived. It was followed by The Journal of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth^ in Sew England^ re¬ 
printed from the original wlume^ with Histori¬ 
cal and Local Slustrationsof Prooidences^ Prin¬ 
ciples^ and Persons. This volume consists of a 
reprint of the work usually known as “ Moiirt’s 
Relationthe remaining half of tlie volume 
being oeoupied with original remarks on the topics 
indicated in the title. 

In 1849 he issued The Sill Difficulty^ and 
other Allegories.^ illustrative of the Christian ca¬ 
reer, which was followed by a somewliat similar 
work, The Windings of the Pmr of the Water 
of Lfe, 

In addition to these volumes Dr. Cheever has 
WTitten a number of articles for the United 
States Literary Gazette, Quarterly Register, New 
Monthly Magazine, North American Review, 
Quai’teriy Observ^er, and Biblical Repository. He 
edited during the years 1845 and 1846 the New 
York Evangelist, a Proshyteiian w'-eekly joui*- 
n:il. 

PEDESTWANISM IK SWmBRLAKD. 

A man should always travel in Switzerland as a 
pedestrian, if possible. There is no telling how 
much more periectly he thus communes with nature, 
how much more deeply and without effort he drinks 
in the spirit of the meadows, the woods, the run¬ 
ning streams and the mountains, going by them and 
among them, as a friend with a friend. He seems to 
hear the very breath of Nature in her stillness, and 
sometimes when the whole world is hushed, there 
are murmurs come to him on the air, almost like the 
distant evening song of angels. Indeed the world 
of Nature is filled with <^uiet soul-like sounds, 
which, when one’s attention is gained to them, make 
a man feel as if he must take his shoes from his feet 
and walk barefooted, in order not to disturb them. 
There is a language in Nature that requires not so 
much a fine ear os a listening spirit; just as there is 
a mystery and a song in religion, that requires not 
so much a clear understanding as a believing spirit. 
To such a listener and believer there comes 

A lijrht lu sound, a sound-llke po'wrer in light, 

Ehjthrn in all thought, audjoyaunco everywhere— 
Mcthuiks it should have been Impossihle 
IJot to love all things m a world so fllleA 
Wheie the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbei’ing on her instiumont. 

The music of the brooks and waterfalls, and of 
the wind among the leaves, and of the birds in the 
air, and of the children at play, and of the distant 
villages, and of the tinkling pleasant bells of flocks 
upon the mountain sides, is all lost to a traveller in 


a carriage, or rumbling vehicle of any kind; where¬ 
as a pedestrian enjoys it, and enjoys it much more 
perfectly than a mail upon a mule. Moreover, the 
pedestrian at every step is gaining health of body 
and elasticity of spirits. If he be troubled with 
weak lungs, let him carry his own knapsack, well 
strapped upon his shoulders; it opens and throws 
back the chest, and strengthens the weakest jiarts of 
the bodily system. Besides this, the air braces him 
better than any tonic. By day and by night it is an 
exhilarating cordial to liim, a neyentho to his 
frame. 

The pedestrian is a laboring man, and bis sleep is 
sweet. He rises with the sun, or earlier, with the 
morning stars, so as to watch the breaking of the 
dawn. He lives upon simple food with an unsus¬ 
picious appetite. He hums his favorite tunes, peo¬ 
ples the air with castles, cons a j^assage iu the gos¬ 
pels, thinks of the dear ones at home, cuts a cane, 
wanders in B;yq>ath meadow, where there is no 
Giant Despair, sits down and jots in his notc-hook, 
thinks of what he will tlo, or whistles as he goes for 
want of thought. All day long, almost every fa¬ 
culty of mind and body may bo called into liculth- 
ful, cheerful exercise, lie can make out-of-tiic-way 
excui-sions, go into the cottages, chat with the peo¬ 
ple, sketch pictures at Icisuic. He can pray and 
praise God when and where he iiloascs, wliethcr lie 
comes to a cross and sepulchre, or a idinreh, or a 
cathedral, or a green knoll under a clump of trees, 
without cross, or saint, or angel; and if he liave a 
Christian companion, they two inay go together as 
pleasantly and profitably as Obristiau and lloptd'ul 
m the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

ELEMENIS or THE SWISS LAKDSOArB. 

Passing out through a forest, of larches, whose 
dark verdm’O is pcculijirlj’’ approi)riat.e to it, end 
going up towards the baths of JjCuk, tlie inter<*Ht. of 
the landscape does not at all diminish. AVhut. n 
concentration and coiigregaticm of all oUmumtH of 
sublimity and beauty are before you I what surpris¬ 
ing contrasts of light and shade, of form and color, 
of softness and ruggedness I Here are vast heights 
above you, and vast dci)ths below, villages hanging 
to the mouiitam sides, green pasturages an<l wiml- 
ing paths, chalets dotting the mountaiiis, lovely 
meadow slopes enamelled with llowei*s, deep im¬ 
measurable ravines, torrents thundering down 
them; colossal, overhanging, eastidlatod reefs of 
granite; snowy peaks with the setting sun upon 
them. You command a view far down over the 
valley of the Rhone, with its villages and castles, 
and its mixture of rich farms and vast bods ami 
heaps of mountain fragments, depositod by furious 
torrents. What affects the mind very ])o\verfulIy 
on first entering upon these scenes is the di^ep tliirk 
blue, so intensely deep and ovemhadowing, of tlie 
gorge at its upper end, and at the magnifieoni 
proud sweep of the granite banner, wliich there 
shuts it in, api'arontly without a jiassege. The 
mountains rise like vast aupornatural inttdligencoB 
taking a material shape, and drawing arouiul th<‘ni- 
selves a drapery of awful grandeur; tluu'ii is a fore¬ 
head of power and majesty, and the likonoss of a 
kingly crown above it. 

Amidst all the ^'andeur of this scenery I rein(‘m- 
ber to have been in no place more delighted with 
the profuse richness, delicacy, and beauty of the Al¬ 
pine flowers. The grass of the meadow slopes in 
the gorge of the Dala Inid a depth and power of 
verdure, a clear, delicious greenness, that in its 
effect upon the mind was like that of the atmo¬ 
sphere lu the brightest autumnal morning of the 
year, or rather, perhaps, like the colors of the sky 
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at sunset. There is no such grass-color in the "n^orld 
as that of these mountain meadows. It is just the 
same at the verge of the ice oceans of Mont Blanc. 
It makes you think of one of the points chosen by 
the Sacred Poet to illustrate the divine benevolence 
(and I had almost said, no man can truly understand 
why it was chosen, who has not travelled in Swit¬ 
zerland), “ Who mdketh the grass to grow upon the 
mountabis'^ 

And then the flowers, so modest, so lovely, yet of 
such deep exquisite hue, enamelled in he grass, 
sparkling ainiilst it, a starry multitude,” under¬ 
neath such awful brooding mountain forms and icy 
precipices, how beautiful! All that the Poets have 
ever said or sung of Daisies, Violets, Snow-di‘ops, 
King-cups, Primroses, and all modest flowers, is here 
out-done by the mute poetry of the denizens of these 
wild pastures. Such a meadow slope as this, water¬ 
ed with pure rills from the glaciers, would have set 
the mind of Edwards at work in contemplation on 
the beauty of holiness. lie has connected these 
meek tj-nd lowly flowers with an image, which none 
of the Poets of this world have ever thouglit of. 
To him the divine beauty of holiness “ made the 
soul like a field or garden of God, with all manner 
of pleasant flowers; all pleasant, delightful, and un¬ 
disturbed ; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gentle, 
vivifying beams of the Sun. The soul of a true 
Christian appears like such a little white flower as 
we see in the spring of the year; low and humble 
on the ground; opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the Bun’s glory; rejoicing, as it 
wci'e, in a calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet 
fr^rancy; standing peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowci*8 round about; all in like man¬ 
ner opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
Sun.” 

Very likely such a passage as thisj, coming from 
the soul of the groat theologian (for this is the 
poetry of the soul, and not of the artificial senti¬ 
ment, nor of the mere worship of nature), will seem 
to many persons like violets in the bosom of a gla¬ 
cier. But no poet over described the iiicek, modest 
flowers so beautifully, rrjoiohig zn a cahn rapture. 
Jonathan Edwards Inm.solf, with Ids grand views of 
sacred theology and history, his living piety, and 
his great experience in tlie deep things of God, was 
like a mountain glacier, in one respect, as the ** pa¬ 
rent of perpetual streams,” that arc then the deep¬ 
est, when all the foimtuius of the world arc the 
driest; like, also, in another respect, that in climb¬ 
ing his theology you got very near to heaven, and 
are ia a very pure and bracing atiuosphoro; like, 
again, in this, that it requires much spiritual labor 
and discipline to surmount his heights, and some 
care not to fall into the crevasses ; and like, once 
more, in this, that when you got to the top, you 
have a vast, wi<le, glorious view of God’s great 
plan, and see tilings in tlicir <diains uiul connections, 
which before you cnily saw separate a/ul piece¬ 
meal 

Tiik Hbv. IlBiraY T. OnEBViSR, a brother of Dr. 
Olieevor, has written several volumes, derived in 
part from his experiences as a sailor. The first 
of those, A Bed in, a Bottle: leing the A^en- 
tures of a Voyage to the Celestial Country^ is a 
nautical version of the Pilgrim’s Progi'ess, in 
which pilgidms Peter and Paul put to sea in a 
well appointed oraffc„ and after various storms and 
conflicts anchor at the Celestial City. The plan 
is carried out in an ingenious and lanoiM man¬ 
ner. Mr. Ohoover’s other publications arc— 
The Island World qfthe Baejfie; Life m the 


Sandwich Islands; and The Whale and his Ca;)- 
tors, 

THOMAS WAED, 

The son of an esteemed citizen of Newark, N. J., 
was born in that city June 8, 1807. He was 
educated at Princeton, and received his degree as 
a physician at the Piitgers Medical College in 
New York. He pursued the profes.4on, however, 
but a short time; foreign travel and the engage¬ 
ments of the man of wealth, with the literary 
amusements of the amateur author, fully occupying 
his attention. After some skirmishing with the 
muse, and a number of more labored contributions 
to tlie New York American, ho published a vo¬ 
lume in 1842— Passaic^ a Croup of Poems toneh- 
i/ig that river: with other Moldings: lij Flac~ 
cus., the signature he had employed in the news- 
paiier. Tlie Passaic poems celebrate the ambition 
of Sam Patch, the modern hero of the stream; 
the sentimental story of a lover, who makes a 
c mfidaut of tlie river; a melancholy incident of 
the death of a young lady who perished at the 
falls; and “ The Hetreat of Seventy-six,” on inci¬ 
dent of the Revolution. 

The “Musings in Various Moods,” which oc¬ 
cupy the second portion of the volume, are de¬ 
scriptive, sentimental, and satirical; if so kindly 
a man can ho said to indulge in the last mode of 
writing. His taste loads liim rather to picture 
the domestic virtues and social amonitios of 
life. 

*0 PASSAIC. 

Bless thee I bright river of my heart— 

The blue, the clear, the wild, the sweet: 

Tliough faint my lyre, and rude my art, 

Love broke discretion’s bands apart, 

And bade ino oiler at thy feet 
My niunnuriiig praise, howe’er unmeet: 

Aware, discon rso to lovers dear 
Insipid strikes the listener’s ear, 

Yet have I rashly sung to prove 
The strength, the fervor oi a love 
Tliat none, to whom thy eharrus are known, 
Would seek to hide, or blush to own. 

Yes I oft have 1 indulged my dream 
By many a fair and foreign stream; 

But vain my wandering search to see 

A rival in far lands to thea 

Rhino, Tiber, Thames, a <[uoonly throng— 

The world’s nlolatry ami song— 

Have roved, have sliuubered, sung, and sighed, 

To win my worship to their tide: 

Have wound their forms with graceful wiles, 

And curled their cheeks with ri])pling smiles; 
Have leaped in wav<^H, with frolic dance. 

And winking tossed me many a glance: 

Biill, still my heart, though moved, was free, 

I^’or love, dear native stream, of thee I 
Por Rhino, though proudly swoops hor tide 
Through hills deep-parted, gaping wide— 
Whereon grey tojiping oastlos sprout. 

As though the living rook shot out— 

Too rudely woos me, who despise 
The charms wherein no softness lies; 

While Thames, who boasts a velvet brim, 

And meadows beautifully trim, 

Too broadly shows the trace of art, 

To win the wishes of the heart; 

And Tiber’s muddy waves must own 
Thm glory is the past’s alone. 
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Ko -water-nymphs these eyes can see, 

Mine In<lian beauty, mat<3i -with thee I— 

Pop all, whatever their fame, or place, 

Lack the wild freshness of thy face— 

That touch of Naturals antique skill 
By modern art unrivalled still. 

I’ve traced thee from thy place of birth 
Tiil, finding sea, thou quittest earth— 

Prom that far spot in mountain land 
“Where heaving soft the yellow sand, 

Thy infant waters, clear and rife, 

Gush sudden into joyous life; 

To yon broad bay of vivid light, 

Where pausing nvers all unite, 

As singfy fearing to he first 
To quench devouring Ocean’s thirst— 

I’ve followed, with a lover’s truth. 

The gambols of thy torrent youth; 

Have chafed, with childish search, and vain, 

Thy doublings on the marshy plain; 

Have idled many a summer’s day 
“VPliere flower-fields cheered thv prosperous way ; 
Ifor have I faithless turned asi^e 
When rocky troubles baned thy tide. 

Tossing thee rudely from thy path 
Till thou weii; wrought to foaming wrath. 

Nor when the iron hand of fate 
Dethroned thee from thy lofty state, 

And hurled thee, with a giant’s throw, 

Down to the vale—where far below. 

Thy tides, by such rude ordeal tried. 

With purer, heavenlier softness glide. 

Through every change of good or ill, 

My doting heai*t pui-sued thee stiU, 

And ne’er did rival waters shine 
With traits so varying rich as thine: 

What separate charms in each I see, 

Rare stream, seem clustered all in thee I 
Now brightly wild, now coyly chaste, 

Now calm, now mad with passionate haste— 
Grandeur and softness, power and grace, 

All beam from thy bewitching face. 

Nor are the notes thy voice can range, 

Less striking for their endless change— 

Hark!—^what alarming clamors ring, 

Where far thy desperate currents spring 
Into yon chasm, so deep and black. 

The arrested soul tons shuddering back; 

Nor dares pursue thee, through the rent 
Down to the stony bottom, scut 
Loud thundering—^that the beaten rock 
Trembles beneath the ponderous shock. 

And thy commanding voice profound 
Bids silence to all meaner sound I—■ 

And when in peace thy evening song 
In silver warblings floats along, 

No whispering waters far or near. 

Murmur such, music to mine ear. 


JOSEPH 0. NEAL, 

Ah original humorist, was a native of Now Hamp¬ 
shire, where he was born at Greenland, Feb¬ 
ruary Sd, 1807. His father had been a prin¬ 
cipal of a school in Philadelphia, and had 
retired in ill-heaJth to the country, where he dis¬ 
charged the duties of a Congregational clergy¬ 
man. He died while his son was in infancy, and 
the family returned to Philadelphia. Mr. Noal 
was early attracted to editorial life, and was, for 
a number of years, from 1831, engaged in con¬ 
ducting the Pennsyhaniaii newspaper. The 
labor proved too severe for a delicate constitution, 
and he was compelled to travel abroad to regain 


lost health, and finally, in 1844, to relinquish 
his daily journal, when he established a popular 
weekly newspaper, J^eaVs Saturday Ornette, 
This he continued with success to the time of his 
death, in the year 1847. 



The forte of Mr. Neal was a certain genial hu¬ 
mor, devoted to the exhibition of a jieculiar class 
of citizens falling under the social history deserip- 
tion of the genus “loafer.” Every metropolis 
breeds a race of such people, the laggards in tiio 
rear of civilization, who lack energy or tibility 
to make an honorable position in tlic world, and 
who fall quietly into decay, complaining of thoir 
hard fate in the wt)rld, and eking out tlioir <lefi- 
cient courage by a resort to the bar-room. The 
-whole race of small spcndtlilifts, inferior pro- 
tenders to fashion, bores, half-clovcloped inebriates, 
and generally gentlemen enjoying the luinor 
miseries and social difficulties of life, met with a 
rare delineator in Mr. Neal, who interpretedtheir 
ailments, rei^eated their slang, and showed them 
an image winch they might enjoy, without loo 
great a wound to their seU-love, A (piuint vein 
of speculation wrapped np this humorous dialogue. 
The sketches made a great hit a few years since, 
when they appeared, and for their preservation 
of curious specimens of character, as well as for 
their other merits, will he looked after by j)os- 
terity. 

There were several series of these pnp('rs, (con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Neal to the Pennsylvanian, the 
author’s Weekly Gazette, the Democratic. Review, 
and other journals, whicli were colled od in 
several volumes, illustrated by David (3. Joluiston, 
entitled Charcoal Sl'etchm ; or Scetm in a Metro- 
polu. The alliterative and extravagant titles of 
the sketches take off something from the reality, 
which is a relief to the picture; since it would bo 
painful to bo called to laugh at real misery, wlnlo 
wo may be amused with comic exaggeration. 

UlfPEVKLOFKD GBNUJB—A FASSAUE IMT TUB OV F. WL- 

OABUCK FtOWXOUEK, B8Q. 

The world has heard much of unwritten music, 
and more of unpaid debts ; a brace of unsubstantial- 
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ities, in 'whieli very little faith is reposed. The mi¬ 
nor poets have twangled their lyres about the one, 
until the sound has grown wearisome, and until, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, we heartily wish 
that unwritten music were fairly written down, and 
published in Willig’s or Blake’s best style, even at 
the risk of hearing it reverberate from every piano 
in the city: while iron-visaged creditors—all credi¬ 
tors are of course hard, both in face and in heart, or 
they would not ask for their money—have chat¬ 
tered of unpaid debts, ever since the flood, with a 
wet finger, was uncivil enough to wipe out pre-ex¬ 
isting scores, and extend to each skulking debtor the 
“benefit of the act.’' But undevelopedgemus, which 
is, ill fact, itself unwritten music, and is very closely 
allied to unpaid debts, has, as yet, neither poet, 
trumpeter, nor biographer. Gray, indeed, hinted at 
it in speaking of “village Ilampdens,” “mute in¬ 
glorious Miltons,” and “ Oromwells guiltless,” which 
showed him to be a man of some diacernincnt, and 
possessed of inklings of the trutli. But the general 
science of mental geology, and through that, tlic 
equally important details of mineralogy and mental 
metallurgy, to ascertain the unseen substratum of 
intellect, and to determine its innate wealth, are as 
yet unborn ; or, if phrenology be admitted as a 
branch of those sciences, are still in uncertain infan¬ 
cy. Undeveloped genius, therefore, is still undeve¬ 
loped, and is likely to remain so, unless this treatise 
should awaken some capable and intrepid spirit to 
prosecute an investigation at once so moniontous 
and so interesting. If not, much of it will pass 
through the world undiscovered and unsuspected; 
while the small remainder can manifest itself in no 
other way than by the aid of a convulsion, 
turning its jiosscssor inside out like a glove; a 
nietliod, wliic'h the earth itself was ultimately com¬ 
pelled to adopt, that stupid man might bo made 
to see what treasures are to bo had for the digging. 

There are many reasons why genius so often re¬ 
mains invisible. The owner is frecpumtly uncon¬ 
scious of the jewel in his possession, and is indebted 
to chance for the discovery. Of this, Batrick Henry 
was a striking instance. Afl-er he had faile I un a 
shopkeeper, and was compollcMl to “hoe corn and 
dig potatoes,” alone on liis little farm, to obtain a 
meagre subsist,cnee for liis family, ho little dreamed 
that he had that within, which woxild enable him to 
shake the throne of a distant tyrant, and nerve tlie 
arm of struggling ])atriot.s. Hoiuel.iinos, however, 
th<^ possessor is conscious of his gift, but it is to him 
as the cch'brated anehor was to tlu‘ Dutchiumi; he 
can neither use nor exhibit it. The illustrious 
Thomas Krskine, in his first attempt at the bar, made 
so signal a failure as to elicit the pity of the good- 
natured, and the scorn and cont,eiiipt of the less 
feeling part of the auditory. jNothing daunted, 
however, for he felt umloveloped genius strong with¬ 
in him, he left the court; muttering with more pro¬ 
fanity than was proper, but witli much truth, “ By 

-1 it is in me, and it shall come out I ” JIo was 

right; it was in him; he did got it out, and rose to 
be Lord Chancellor of England. 

Bht there are men loss fortunate; as gifted ns 
Erskino, though perhaps in a different way, tiny 
swear frequently, as he did, hut they cannot get 
their genius imt. They feel ifc, like a rat in a cage, 
beating against their barring ribs, in a vain struggle 
to escape; and thus, with the materials for huilding 
a reputation, and standing high among the sons of 
song and eloquence, they pass their lives in obscurity, 
regarded by the few who are awai'o of thmr exist¬ 
ence, as simpletons—^fellows scut upon the stage ! 
solely to fill up the groui>ing, to applaud their supe- j 
riors, to eat, sleep, and die. 


P. Pilgahlick Piowiggex, Esq., as he loves to be 
styled, is one of these unfortunate undeveloped gen¬ 
tlemen about town. The arrangement of his name 
shows him to be no common man. Peter P. Pigwig- 
gen would be nothing, except a hailing title to call 
him to dinner, or to insure the safe arrival of dunning 
letters and tailors’ bills. There is as little character 
about it as about the word towser, the individuality 
of which has been lost by indiscriminate application. 
To all intents and purposes, he might just as well be 
addressed as “You PetePigwiggen,” after the tender 
maternal fashion, in which, in ins youthful days, he 
was required to quit dabbling in the gutter, to come 
home and be spanked. But 


P. riLGAELICK riGWlGGEN, ESQ. 


—^tho aristocracy of birth and geiiina is all about it. 
Tim very letters seem tassoUed and fringed witli the 
cobwebs of antiquity. The fliisli creeps with awe 
at the sound, and tlic atmosphere undergoes a sonsiblo 
cliange, as at the rarefying approach oi a supernatu¬ 
ral being. It [)eneti*atca the hearer at each perspir¬ 
atory pore. The <lro])ping of the antcpoaiill/imate 
ill a man’s name, and the substitution of an initial 
therefor, has an inllaenco which cannot be defined 
—an iiiflaeiiee peculiarly strong in the case of B, Bil- 
garlick Bigwiggon—the influence of uiideveloj)cd 
genius—analogous to that which bent the hazel rod, 
in the hand of Doiistorswivel, in the ruins of tit. 
liutli, and told of undevelojmd water. 

But to avoid digression, or rather to return from 
a ramble in the fields of nomenclature, B. Bilgurlick 
Bigwiggon is an undeveloped genius—a wasted man; 
liis talents are like money in a strong bo.\% returning 
no interest. Ue is, in truth, a sj-ieides of Byrou m 
the egg; but unable to chip the shell, his genius rc- 
ninins uuhatched. The cliieken moves and faintly 
chirps within, but no one sees it, no one hoods it. 
l\*ter feels the high iispiratioiis and the mysterious 
imaginings of poesy circling about the interior of 
his cranium; but there they stay. When he at¬ 
tempts to give them utteraiiee, he finds that nature 
forgot to bore out the passage which carries thought 
to the tongue and to the fingm* mida; ami as art has 
not yet fouml out the method of tunnelling or of 
driving a drift into the brain, to remedy such detects, 
ami act as a general jail <leliv(M*y to tlve prismun’s of 
the mind, his ilivine c,oneoptioim continue pent in 
tlioir osseous coll, tn vain does pigwiggen sigh for 
a H'plitihuj hcadaehe^-onctliati shall ope the sutures, 
and set Ills famdes free, In vain does he shave his 
forehead and turn down his shirt collar, hi hope of 
finding the peotie vomitory, and o! leaving it clear 
of impetliment; in vain does he drink vast quanti¬ 
ties of gin to raise the steam h(i high tliat it may 
bui’st imagination’s boiler, and sulfi^r a few drops of 
it to CHca]>e; in vain does he sit up late o’ nights, 
using all the cigai“H he can lay his hands on, to smoko 
out the H(‘eret. ’Tis usclm all. No sooner has ho 
spread tlie jwiper, and seized the pen to give bodily 
filiape to airy dreams, tlian a dull dead blank suc- 
ceoda As if a flourish of the quill wore the crow¬ 
ing of a “rooster,” the dainty Ariels oHiis imagina¬ 
tion vanish, Tlie feather drops from his chocked fin¬ 
gers, the paper remaiim unstained, and P, l^ilgarUck 
l^wiggon is still an nndevolopod genius. 

Originally a grocer’s boy, Peter early felt that ho 
had a soul above soap ana caudles, and ho so dili- 
gontly nursed it with his mastor’s sugar, figs, and 
brandy, that early one morning? he was unoeromoni- 
ously dwmissod %^ith something more sukstantial 
than a fiea in his ear. His subsequent life was 
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passed in various calling; bnt call as loudljr as they 
vroTild, our hero paid little attention to their voice. 
He had an eagle’s longings, and -with an inclination 
to stare the sun out of countenance, it was not to be 
expected that he would stoop to be a barn-yard 
fowl. Working when he could not help it; at times 
pursuing check speculations at the theatre doors, by 
way of turning an honest penny, and now and then 
gaming entrance by crooked means, to feed his 
faculties with a view of the performances, he like¬ 
wise pursued his studies through all the ballads in 
the market, until qualified to read the pages of 
Moore and Byron. Glowing with ambition, he 
sometimes pined to see the poet’s corner of our 
weekly periodicals graced with his effusiona But 
though murder may out, his undeveloped genius 
would not. Execution fell so far short of conception, 
that his lyrics were invariably rejected. 

Deep, but unsatisfactory, were the rellections which 
thence arose in the breast of Pigwiggen. 

“ How is it,” said he—“ How is it I can’t level 
down my expressions to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, or level up the vulgar to a comprehension 
of my expressions ? How is it I can’t get the spigot 
out, so my verses will run clear ? I know what I 
mean myself, but nobody else does, and the impu¬ 
dent editors say it’s wasting room to piiiit -what 
nobody understands. I’ve plenty of goniu;—lots of 
it, for I often want to cut my throat, and would 
have done it long ago, only it hurts. I’m chock full 
of genius and running over; for I hate all soi-ts of 
work myself, and all sorts of people mean enough 
to do it I hate going to bed, and I hale getting up. 
My conduct is very eccentric and singular. I have 
the miserable melancholics all the time, and I’m 
pretty nearly always as cross as thunder, which is a 
sure sign. Genius is as tender as a skinned cat, and 
flies into a passion whenever you touch it When I 
condescend to unbuzzum myself, for a little symiia- 
thy, to folks of ornery intellect—and caparisoned to 
me, I know very few people that ar’n’t ornery as to 
brains—and pour forth the feelings indigginus to a 
poetic soul, which is always biliiig, they ludierate 
my sitiation, and say they don’t know what the dense 
Tni di’iving at Isn’t genius always served o’ tins 
fashion in the earth, as Hamlet, the boy after iny 
own heart, says? And when the slights of the 
world, and of printei’s, set me in a fine frenzy, 
and my soul swells and swells, till it almost teai*s the 
shirt off my buzzum, and even fractures my dickey 
—when it expansuates and elevates me aoove the 
common herd, they laugh again, and tell me not to 
be pompioiis. The poor plebinians and worse than 
Russian serfs I—^It is the mte of genius—^it is liis’ii, 
or rather I should say, her’n—^to go through life with 
little sympathization and less cash. Life’s a field of 
hlaekberiy and raspbeny bushes. Mean people 
squat down and pick the fruit, no matter how they 
black their fingers; while genius, proud and per¬ 
pendicular, strides fiercely on, and gets nothing but 
6ci*atch€s and holes torn in its trouseiu These things 
are the fate of genius, and when you see ’em, there 
is genius too, although the editors won’t publish its 
articles. These things are its premonitories, its janis¬ 
saries, its cohorts, and its consoiiis. 

“But yet, though in flames in my interiors, I 
can’t get it out. If I catch a subject, while I am 
looking at it, I can’t find words to put it in; and when 
I let go, to hunt for words, the subject is off like a 
shot. Sometimes I have plenty of words, but then 
there is either no ideas, or else there is such a watci*- 
works and eaiarnck of them, that when I catch one, 
the others knock^it out of my fliigciu My genius is 
good, but my mind is not sufficiently manured by 
’ears.” 


Pigwiggen, waiting it may be till sufficiently 
“ manured ” to note his thoughts, was seen one fine 
morning, not long since, at the corner of the street, 
with a melancholy, abstracted air, the general cha- 
I raeter of his appearance. His garments were of a 
rusty black, much the worse for wear. His coat was 
buttoned up to the throat, probably for a reason 
more cogent than that of showing the moulding of 
his chest, and a black handkerchief enveloped his 
neck, bfot a particle of white was to be seen about 
him; not that we mean to infer that his “ sark ” 
would not have answered to its name, if the muster 
roll of his attire had been called, for we scorn to 
speak of a citizen’s domestic relations, and, until the 
contrary is proved, we hold it but charity to believe 
that every man has as many shirts as backs. Peter’s 
cheeks were pale and hollow ; his eyes sunken, and 
neither soap nor razor had kissed his li])S for a 
week. His hands were in his pockets—^they liad the 
accommodation all to themselves—^nothing else was 
there. 

“ Is your name Peter P. Pigwiggen ? ” inquired a 
man with a stick, which he grasped in the middle. 

“My name is P. Pilgarlick Pigwiggen, if you 
please, my good fiiend,” replied our hero, with a 
flush of indignation at being miscalled. 

“You’ll do,” was the nonchalant response; and 
“ the man with a stick ” drew forth a parallolograni 
of paper, curiously inscribed witJi characters, partly 
wi’itten and jiartly printed, of which tlie words, 
“The commonwealth greeting,” were strikingly visi¬ 
ble; you’ll do, Mr. P. Pilgnriiek Pigwiggen Peter. 
That’s a capias ad respondcndavij the English of 
which is, you’re cotched because you can’t pay; 
only they put it in Greek, so as not to hurt a gentle¬ 
man’s feelings, and make him feel fiat afore the com¬ 
pany. I can’t say much for the manners of the big 
courts, but tlie w’ay the law’s poliio and a s(piire’s 
office is genteel, when the thing is under a hundred 
dollars, is eautionaiy,” 

There was little to he said. Peter yielded at once. 
Ilis landlady, with little rc’spcct for ilio incipient 
Byron, had turned him out that morning, and had 
likewise sent “ the man with a stick,” to arrest the 
course of undevclojicd genius. Peter walked be¬ 
fore, and he of the “ taking way” strolled leisurely 
behind. 

“ It’s the fate of genius, squire. The money is 
owed.” 

“But how can I help it? I can’t live without 
eating^ and sleeping. If J wasn’t to do those func¬ 
tionaries, it would be suicide, severe beyond cir- 
cuiiiflexioii.” 

“Well, you know, you must eitber pay or go to 
jaiL” 

“ Now, squire, as a friend—I can’t pay, and I d<m’t 
admire jail—as a fiiend, now.” 

“Got any bail?—No I—what’s your trade—what 
name is it ? ” 

“Poesy,” was the laconic, bnt dignified r^ply. 

“Piisey ?-~Ye8, J remember Pusoy. You’ro lu the 
shoe-cleaning line, somewhere in FouHJi street. 
Pusey, hoots and shoes cleaned here. G etting \^^uter, 
ar’n’t you ? I tlioiight Pusey was a little darker iu 
the countenance.” 

“ P-o-e-8-y I” roared Peter, spelling the word at Uio 
top of his voice; “ I’m a poet.” 

“ Well, Posy, 18U})poReyou don’t write for nothing. 
Wh;^ didn’t you pay your landlady out of what you 
received for your books, Posy ? ” 

“Mjr genius ain't developed. I haven^t writteu 
any thing yet. Only wait till my mind is manured, 
so 1 con catch the idea, and X’li pay off all old 
scores.” 
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“ ’Twont do, Posy. I don’t understand it at all. 
You must go and find a little undeveloped bail, or I 
must send you to prison. The officer "Will go with 
you. But stay; there’s Mr. Grubson in the corner— 
perhaps he will bail yoiL” 

Grubson looked unpromising. He had fallen 
asleep, and the flies hummed about hia sulky cop¬ 
per-colored visage, laughing at his unconscious 
drow-sy efforts to drive them away. He was 
aroused by Pilgarlick, who insinuatingly preferred 
the request. 

“ m see you hanged first,” replied Mr. Grubson; 

I goes bail for nobody. I’m undeveloped myself 
on that subject,—not but that I have the greatest 
respect for you in the world, but the most of people’s 
cheats.” 

“You see, Posy, the development won’t answer. 
Y^ou must try out of doors. The officer will go with 
you.” 

“Squire, as a friend, excuse me,” said Pilgarlick. 
“ But the truth of the matter is this. I’m delicate 
about being seen in the street with a constable. I’m 
principled against it The reputation which I’m 
going to get might be injured by it. "VVouldn’t 
it be pretty much tlio same thing, if Mr. Grub¬ 
son was to go with the officer, and get me a little 
bail!” 

I’m delicate myself,” growled Grubson; “ I’m 
principled agin that too. Kvery man walk about on 
his own ’bpoiisibility; every man bail lus own boat. 
You might jist as well ask me to swallow your physic, 
or take your thrashings.” 

Alas I Pilgarlick knew that his boat was past 
bailing. Few are the friends of genius in any of its 
stages—very few are they when it is undeveloped. 
He, therefore, consented to sojourn in “Arch west 
of Broad,” until the whitewashing process could be 
performed, on condition he wore taken there by the 
“alley way;” for he still looks ahead to the day, 
wlien a hot-pressed volume shall bo published liy 
the leading bookhcllers, entitled Poems, by P.Pilgur- 
lick Pigwiggen, Esq. 

EICnAED niLDEEm 

RionAun ITinnnRTir was born pFiino 28, 1807, in 
the old town of Doerlield, Massaohuset-ts. llis 
father was the Ilov. IIoHca Hildreth, a proniiiumt 
congregational cdoi'gynian, wiio was the last old- 
^ichool divine of latitudinarian vhnvs to join t.ho 
Unitarian from the Calvinistjo chuivih of Now 
England. In his prolewsiou he always stood in 
liigh esteem for ability, public spirit., and active 
benevolence. During Richard’s fourth year his 
father removed with his family to Exeter, Now 
Hampshire, the seat of Exeter Academy, whore 
the sou was fitted for collegt^. 

Hildreth was gra<luated at Harvard College in 
1826. Hero he proved himself a succcsHful stu¬ 
dent of the prescribed ('.ourse, without, however, 
entirely oouflmng himself to it Besides his ex¬ 
tensive readings in liistory, political e<!on<)Uiy, an<l 
ethias, he became familiar with the whole body 
of (jlreek and Latin authors iii their original lan¬ 
guages. Embracing the pursuit of law he next 
entered the office at Newburyport, Massa¬ 
chusetts, of L. W, Marston, where his romark- 
ablo ])ower of close and long-continued apj)Ii- 
cation excited tlio iisUniishment of all who know 
lum. 

In 1827, during MTr. Hildreth’s residence at 
NTctyburyport, his literary life took its oomnienoc- 
jnent in a series of articles contributed to a ms^a- 







2 ino tlien lately started in Boston by Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Halo. Not long after he became a contribu¬ 
tor to Willis’s Boston Magazine (the first editorial 
experiment of that popular writer), and subse¬ 
quently to Joseph T. Buckingham’s Now England 
Magazine. Many of these misccllanoous composi¬ 
tions ai’o worthy of rcpublication in a collected 
form. 

In July, 1832, wliile practising the legal pro¬ 
fession in Boston, he was induced to accept the 
post of editor of the Boston ACl(ts, For several 
years Mr. Hildreth’s connexion with the new pa¬ 
per gave it a decided i)re-ominenco among the 
political jourimls of Now England. A series of 
ably written articles fi'om his pen, published in 
1837, relative to tlio design of cerlain influential 
men iu the southwest of procuring the separation 
of Texas from the Mexican government, ])rior to 
any general suspicion of the affair, ptiwcrfully con¬ 
tributed to excite the strenuous ojiposition wliich 
wjis afterwards mauUestod in diflerent purls of 
the Union to the annexation of Texas. 

Ill health in the autumn of 1834 coni]idled Mr. 
HildriHi to seek a residence on a plantation at 
the Sout.h, where he lived for about a year and a 
iialf. Wliile thus sojourning, liis story of AreJiy 
Aloore^ the forerunner of anti-slavery novels, was 
written. Tliis work, which ap]>earod in 1837, 
was republished in England, where it received an 
elaborate review in the Sjiectator, as well as iu 
other literary iioriodicals. In 1852 it was given 
lo the public in an enlarged form, under the title 
of The White ^Htnre, It, purports to be tlio auto¬ 
biography of a Virginia slave, the sou of his own¬ 
er, wliose Anglo-Saxon superiority of intellect 
and spirit is inherited by liim. Thoiieriod of the 
story is during the war of 1812 with Great Bri- 
liiin. Affl^r imssing through the vicissitudes of 
his servile lot in the household, on tlio plantatiiou, 
au<l on the auction block, Arohy, the hero, with 
othei^ of his condition, is taken on board a vessel 
for a more soutliern port. But in the passage the 
bIu]) is captured by the enemy, who at once libe¬ 
rate them. lie then becomes a Britisli sailor, in 
whioh onjiaeity ho rises to distinction and settles 
in England, whore he finaJIy attains the poaitiou 
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of an opulent mercliaTit, The narrative, as con¬ 
tinued subsequently to the first publication, pro¬ 
ceeds to represent Archy returning about the 
year 1835 to his native land, where, after a com¬ 
plicated series of adventures, his slave-wife and 
two children, whom he had left in slavery, are 
restored to him, and are thence carried to his 
foreign home. 

Dui'ing the summer of 1836 Mr. Ilildreth em- 
])loyed his pen in translating from the French of 
Dumont a work, published at Boston in two 
16mo. volumes, in 1840, under the title of Ben- 
tk(mC% Theory of Legislation, He also at the 
same time wrote a History of Banks, advocating 
the system of free-banking, with security to hill- 
holders,—a plan since introduced successfully into 
Hew York and other states. Passing the winter 
of ISS'T-S in Washington, as correspondent of the 
Boston Atlas, he returned to the editorial chair a 
warm supporter of the election to the presidency 
of General Harrison, of whom he wrote an elec¬ 
tioneering biography, which appeared in pam¬ 
phlet form. 

Abandoning journalism, Mr. Hildreth next pub¬ 
lished, in 1840, Despotism in America^ an ably- 
prepared discussion of the political, economical, 
and social results of the slaveholding system in 
the United States. To this work in 1854 was 
added a chapter on The Legal Basis of Sla¬ 
very^ embracing the substance of two ai*ticles 
WTitten by him for Theodore Parker’s short-lived 
Massachusetts Beview. A letter to Andrews 
Horton, tlie Unitanan theologian of Cambridge, 
on Miracles followed, together with other contro¬ 
versial pamphlets on various speculative topics. 
These works were marked by keen and vigor¬ 
ous argument, but at times by an unsparing se¬ 
verity of language tliat materially interfered with 
their popularity. 

In 1840 Mr. Hildreth, for the benefit of his 
health, again had resort to a warmer climate. 
But a three years’ residence at Demerara, in Bri¬ 
tish Guian^ did not diminish his activity. Act¬ 
ing successively as editor of two newspapers pub¬ 
lished at Georgetown, the capital of the country, 
he vigorously discussed the adoption of the new 
system of free labor, and the best policy to be 
pursued in the circumstances in which the colony 
was placed. There can be no doubt as to the 
side which he would join in regard to the fonnor 
subject. While in British Guiana he also found 
time to write his Theory of Morals^ published in 
1844, as well as the Theory of Bolitics^ which was 
‘ven to the world from the press of the Messrs, 
arper in 1853. 

In the preface to the first mentioned work the 
author announces his purpose of giving to the 
world six treatises, bearing the collective title of 
Eudiments of the Science of Man, and designed to 
appear in the following order: Theory of Morals, 
Theory of Politics, Theory of Wealth, Theory of 
Taste, Theory of knowledge, Theory of Educa¬ 
tion. The peculiarity of these treatises, according 
to Mr. Hildreth’s intention, was the attempt to 
apply rigorously to the subjects discussed the in¬ 
ductive method of investigation, which, he sup¬ 
posed, might be employed as successfully in ethi¬ 
cal and kindred science as it has been in the do¬ 
main of physical discoveries. 

This may, perhaps, be the case, but such an ex- 


1 periment often involves a disregard of established 
doctrines and assumptions, which is much less 
palatable to the mass of men than any similar con¬ 
temptuous treatment of their notions of physical 
science, in consequence of the more decided en¬ 
listment of the feelings in matters pertaining to 
moral, political, and social questions, than in any 
otlier. 

If Mr. Hildretli entertained any doubts on tliis 
point, he must, by this time, have been convinced 
of the fact here stated, by tlie outcry raised by tlie 
Horth American Beview and Brownson’s Quar¬ 
terly against the fonner of his two volumes—the 
Theory of Morals and the Theoiy of Politics. Yot, 
in spite of what has been said to the contrary, we 
cannot help looking upon them as among the most 
original contributions which this country has fur¬ 
nished on the topics of which they treat. 

In saying this no assent is given to all the doc¬ 
trines broached in them. The author, like Ben- 
Iham, of whom he appears to be a strong admi¬ 
rer, is an independent, dispassionate, and patient 
thinker, but, like him, is too much govenied by 
the test of utility, and too much enamored of his 
rigid method of investigation, to reach conclusions 
which shall be entirely satisfactory, in sciences so 
proverbially inexact and uncertain as those of 
ethics or politics. 

Of the two treatises already submitted to the 
public the Theory of Politics is altogether tlio 
most philosophical and best matured. It is d’ndd- 
ed into three ])ai*tiS, the first part treating of the 
Elements of Political Power, under which hetid 
are discussed the various forms which the j)olitical 
equilibrium, called government, has taken, the 
foi’oes which produce it, and the m jaiis whorchy 
it is sustained or overturned. The second ci'ti- 
Uins a philosophical and historical review of the 
Forms of Government and Political Revolutions, 
in which the forms assumed by government du¬ 
ring the world’s history are specified chronolo¬ 
gically, and the causes traced which have led to 
their commencement and overthrow. In part 
third are considei’ed Governments in their Iiitlu- 
enoe upon the Progress of Civilization and upon 
Human Happiness in general; and here, in a sec¬ 
tion entitled Of Democracies, may bo IoiukI a the¬ 
oretical vindication of the democratic system of 
government which will amply rei)ay perusal. Tlle 
survey is taken from the American stand-point, 
and the results are developed with a conclnsivc- 
ness of reasoning little short of mathematical. 

Finding the public too little interested in his 
speculative inquiries Mr. Hildreth turned his at¬ 
tention to completing his History of the United 
States^ a work whicli he had ])rojected as far back 
as his life in college. This aftbrded him CA)nHtant 
occupation for seven years, during wliicdi ho wrote 
little else, witli the excei)tion of a few artick^s in 
the Massachusetts Quarterly Review. Tlie fir.sfc 
volume was issued by tlie Uan)crs in 1840, and 
the entire work, in six volumes, in the course of 
the three succeeding years. In regard to this 
elaborate history, which covem the period begin¬ 
ning with the settlement of the country and <$ou- 
eluding with the end of President Monroe’s first 
terra, we may safely remark that it has sociirod 
its author a prominent and permanent place among 
American historians. Ho has here embodied the 
matured results of long-continued and exhausting 
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Ifiborj carried on by a mind not ill-adapted to his¬ 
torical inquiry, acute, comprehensive, endowed 
with an inflexible honesty of purpose, and never 
avoiding the sober duties of the historian for the 
sake of rhetorical display. In the last three vo¬ 
lumes may be found the only thorough and com¬ 
plete account of the federal government for the 
time of which it treats. There is liardly any 
question of domestic or foreign policy which can 
interest an American citizen that is not eluci¬ 
dated in its pages, such matters having boon so 
fully discussed in the early period of our govern¬ 
ment that there has been but little advance or 
modification in regard to the views then taken 
concerning them. Mr. Hildreth has terminated 
his history with Monroe’s first term, at which 
time began that fusion of parties which pre})arcd 
the way for the state of i)oliticiil affairs now ex¬ 
isting. To this point refer the concluding re¬ 
marks of the sixtli volume:— 

WIQ\ the re-annexation of Florida to the Anglo- 
Amoi-ican dominion, the recognised oxtensioii of our 
western limit to the shores of the Pacific, and the 
partition of those now acquisitions between slavery 
and freedom, cl<»acd Monroe’s first term of office; 
and with it a marked era m our history. All tlie 
old landmarks of party, uprooted as tliey had been, 
first by the cmbai*go and the war with England, and 
then by i^eace in Europe, had since, by the bank 
question, the internal improvement question, and 
the tariff (question, been completely sujierscded and 
almost wholly swept away. At the Ithmuel touch 
of the Missouri diaeiission, the slave interest, hitherto 
hardly recognised as a distinct element in our sys¬ 
tem, had started up, portentous and dilated, dis¬ 
avowing the very fundamental principles of modern 
democracy, and again threatening, as in the Federal 
Convention, the dissolution of tlio TJiiion. It is from 
this jxnnt, already beginning indeed to fade away 
in the distance, that our polities of to-day take their 
departure. 

In liis portraitures of political men, Mr. TTil- 
droth i)or]iaps too often “ wears the ca]) of tho 
executioner.” Of this i) 0 culiarity his austere wnn- 
iiumts upon the characters and lives of Jefferson, 
Madison, John A<lamfl, and J. Q. Adams, are an 
example. No statute of limitations, no ])opu1ar 
canoiiizjxtion of tiio offender avails against tho 
impart.ial soverity of his criticfism. Ihit to tho 
memories of Washington and Hamilton he ])nys 
ft nnifonn and desoiwt^d homage, as may be seen 
by the passage subjoined:— 

In TInmiUon’s death tho Federalists nnd tho coun¬ 
try experienced u loss second only to that of Wash- 
ingtoiu 1 lainiliou ]>osaosHe<l tho same rare and lofty 
qualities, tho same Just balance of soul, with loss, 
indood, of Washington's seven*, simplicity nnd awe¬ 
inspiring presence, but with more of warmth, vari¬ 
ety, ornninent, and gmco. If tho 1 ><)ric in architce- 
turo be taken as the symbol of Washington’s charne- 
tor, Hamilton’s belonged to the same grand stylo as 
developed in the Corinthian—^if less impressivo, more 
winning. If wo add Jay for tho Ionic, we have a 
trio not to bo matehod, in fact not to bo approiiohcd 
in onr history, if, indeed, in any other. Of eai*th- 
born Titans, as terrible as great, now angels, and 
now toads and serpents, therearo everywhere enough. 
Of the serene and benign sons of tho celestial gods, 
how few at any time have walked tho earth I 

As an example of the more animated descriptiye 


style of the historian we select a portion of his 
account of the duel of Hamilton and Burr:— 

It was not at all in the spirit of a professed duel- 
list, it was not upon any paltry point of honor, tliat 
Hamilton had accepted tins extraordinary challenge, 
by which it was attempted to hold him answerable 
for tiie numerous imputations on Burr’s character 
bandied about in conversation and the newspapers 
for two or three years past. Tlie practice of duel¬ 
ling he utterly condemned; indeed, he had himself 
already been a victim to it in the loss of his eldest 
son, a boy of twenty, in a political duel some two 
years previously. As a private citizen, as a man 
under the influence of moral and religious senti¬ 
ments, as a husband, loving and loved, and the fa¬ 
ther of a numerous and dependent family, as a debtor 
honorably disposed, whose creditor might suffer by 
his death, ho had every motive for avoiding tho 
meeting. So he staled in a paper which, under a 

f iremoniiion of his fate, ho took care to leave behind 
xim. It was in the character of a public man. It 
was in that lofty spirit of patriotism, of which ex¬ 
amples are so rare, insing high above all personal and 
private considerations—a spirit magnanimous and 
self-sacrificing to the last, however in this instance 
uncalled for nnd mistaken—that ho accepted the fa¬ 
tal challenge. “The ability to be in future useful,’* 
such was his own at.atcment of his motives, “ whether 
in resisting mischief or effecting good in those crises 
of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably bo insepamhlo from a conformity 
with prejuilicc in tliis paiticulur.” 

With that candor towards his opponents by which 
Hamilton was over so nobW distinguished, but of 
which 80 very seldom, indeed, did he ever ex|>crience 
any return, he disavowed in this paper, the last ho 
ever wrote, any disposition to affix odium to Burr’s 
conduct in this 2 >artioular case. He denied feeling 
towards Burr any personal ill-will, while ho a<lmil- 
ted that Burr infght naturally bo iuflueneed against 
him by hearing of strong aiiimailversious in which 
he had indulged, and which, as usually happens, 
miglit probably have been aggravated in the report. 
Tlioso animadversions, in some cases, might havo 
been occasionod by misconstruction or misinforma¬ 
tion ; yet his consurcs luid not proceeded on light 
grounds nor from unworthy motives. From t.he pos- 
sibility, however, that he might liave iniur<id Burr, 
as well as from his general princiiJos anil i."nip<?r in 
relation to su<‘.li affairs, lie had coim^ to the rosolu- 
Hon which he l<‘ft <m record, and eommunieatcd also 
to bis second, 1o withhold and throw away his lii'st 
fire, and p(ubaps even his Hecon<l; thus giving to 
Burr a double 0 [>f)()rtiinity lo pause and r<dU*et, 

'Ihe grounds of Weehawk, on lhl^ J<;rsey shore, 
ojqiosite New York, went at that time i.Im usual field 
of these single combats, then, chh*ny by reason of 
the inffamed state of politieal feeling, of frc(]uent 
occurrence, and very seldom ending without blood¬ 
shed. Th<‘ day having been fixed, and the hour ap¬ 
pointed at scvim o’clock in the morning, tho parties 
TiHit, necompaiiied only by their H<*conds. The liargo* 
men, as well as Dr. flosnck, tlie surgi^on, mutually 
agreed upon, remained m usual at a diatanco, in 
order, if any fatal result slwmld occur, not to be 
witnOHses, 

The ])artieR Imviug exchanged salutations, tho se¬ 
conds menaured tho distaucoof ten paces; loaded tho 
jiiatols; made the other preliminary arrangements, 
and placed the oombatanti. At the appointed sig¬ 
nal, Burr took deliberate aim^ and fired. Tho ball 
entered Hamilton’s aide, and as he fell his pistol too 
was unconeciotisly discharged. Burr approached 
him apparently somewhat moved; but on the sug- 
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gcstion of liift second, the surgeon and bfirge-men 
already approaching, he turned and hastened away, 
Van if ess coolly covering him from their sight by 
opening an umbrella. 

The sui^eon found Hamilton half-lying, haH-sit- 
ting on the ground, supported in the arms of his se¬ 
cond. The pallor of death was on his face. “ Doc¬ 
tor ” he said, “ this is a mortal wound f and, as if , 
overcome by the effort of speaking, he immediately 
fainted. As he was carried across the river the 
fresh breeze revived him. His own house being in 
the country, he was conveyed at once to the house 
of a friend, where he lingered for twenty-four hours 
in great agony, but preserving his composure and 
self-command to the last. 

Mr. Hildreth has throughout his life been much 
engaged in newspaper discussions of toj)ics inte- | 
resting to the community, and at the present time 
is an effective contributor to the New York Tri- I 
bune, and other influential political journals. | 
The amount of litemry drudgery, such as editing i 
geographical cyclopaedias and works of a similar 
character, which he has performed, attests his 
singular mental vigor and activity, as well as the 
inadequate remuneration of more congenial lite¬ 
rary labor. He is now busied in the composition 
of a work on Japan aa it Was anH as it la,^ 

W. S. W. EUSCHENEERGEE. 

■WiLUAijr S, W. RuscirENBEKGEB was horn in 
Cumberland county, New Jersey, September 4, 
1807. His father, Peter Rnschenberger, a Ger¬ 
man, died a short lime before tlio birth of his 
only son. 

While an infant, Rnschenberger was removed 
to Philadelphia, where his mother supported her¬ 
self and her child by keeping a school for several 
years. He was educated at Now York and Phila¬ 
delphia, and prepared for college, when he com¬ 
menced, in 1824, the study of medicine in the 
office of Prof. Chapman. In June, 1820, he ob¬ 
tained the appointment of surgeoiiVnmte in the 
navy, and made a cruise to the Pacific in the 
frigate Bi-andywine. After an absence of thirty- 
eight months, he returned to his studies, and 
obtained liU medical diploma in March, 1830. 
Having passed an examination as surgeon in tlie 
navy in March, 1831, he made a second cruise to 
the Pacific, which occupied about three years. 
Tlie results of his observations were given to the 
public in 1836, in an octavo volume entitled 
TliJ^ee Years in the Pacific^ ly an Officer the 
United States Ifavy, 

In March, 1836, he sailed in the sloop-of-war 
Peacock as surgeon of the fleet for the East India 
squadron. After an absence of over two yeare, 
he landed at Norfolk in November, 1887, In tlie 
following spi-ing, Lea & Blanchard published his 
Voyage Round the Worlds including an PJ?nl>cmy 
to Siam and Muscat, The work was reprinted 
by Bentley in London, with the omission of 
various passages commenting upon tlie English 
government. 


♦ We are indebted for tills notice of Mr. iTlldreth to the 
pen of Mr W. 8. Thayer, himself an aoconiplished Htteiatenr, 
as his critical articles contributed to his friend Mr. Charles 
Hale’s excellent Boston periodical “To-Day,” and his occa¬ 
sional poems, oorrospondeneo, and other articles latterly pub¬ 
lished in the New York K'nening with which he lit^ been 

connected, snfliolontly \vitness. 


In 1848 Dr. Rnschenberger was ordered to the 
United States Naval Hospital, New York, where 
he remained until 1847, during which period he 
laid the foundation of the naval laboratory, 
designed to furnish the service with unadulterated 
drugs. He next sailed to the East Indies, but 
returned under orders in the following year. 
After being stationed at New York and Piiila- 
delphia, he sailed as surgeon of the Pacific squa¬ 
dron October 9, 1864. 

In addition to the works already noticed, Ur. 
Ruschenberger is the author of a series of manu¬ 
als— Elements of Anatomy and Physiology,, Mam¬ 
malogy,, Ornithology,, Herpetology and Ichthyo- 
logy,, Conchology,, Entomology,, Botany,, and Geo¬ 
logy,, and of several pamphlets* and niiinerous ai-ti- 
eles on subjects connected with the navy in the 
Southern Literary Messenger and Democratic Re¬ 
view. He has abo written much on medical and 
scientific topics in the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, Silliman’s Journal, Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Journal of Phannacy, Medical 
Examiner, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
and the National Intelligencer. He lias also edited 
American reprints of Marshall on the Enlisting, 
Discharging, and Pensioning of Soldiers, 1840; 
and Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography, 1860- 
63. 

JONATHAN LAWRENCE, Jn. 

Jonathan Lawrence, Jr., was born in New 
York November 19, 1807. ITo was graduated 
from Columbia College at the early ago of fifteen, 
and studied law with Mr. W. Slosson, whose 
partner he became on his adinisHion to the bar. 
He devoted himself earnestly to liia ])rofcssionj 
his essays and poems being the fruit of hours of 
relaxation; but in the midst of liigli promise of 
future excellence he was retuoved by death on 
the 26th of April, 1833. 

A selection from his writings was prepared and 
privately printed by his brother soon after. Tho 
volume contains essays on Algernon Sidney, 
Burns, English comedy, the Mission to Panaiua 
(on the affairs of the South Ameriotin republic's), 
two Dialogues of the Dead (imaginary C(mvei*sa- 
tions between Milton and Shakespeai’e, and 
Charles II. and Cowper, in tho stylo of Walter 
Savage Laiidor), and a number of poems, miscel¬ 
laneous in subject, grave and reflective in tone. 

TO — 

Oh, the spring has come again, lovo, 

With beauty in her train, 

And her own sweet buds are apringli g 
To her merry feet again. 

Tliey welcome her onward footsteps, 

With a fragrance full of song, 


* Ths Navy. Ilints on tho Reorjranlzatlon of tho Nary, In- 
cluchneran Examination of tho Cl.'iims of its civil olHrcrs lo un 
Equality of Itights. 8vo. i)p. 71. Wlloy & Ihitnarn, Now 
York. 1846. 

Examination of a Reply to Hints on tho R(*(>rgmilKatIon of 
the Navy. Idem. 

Assimilated Rank in tho Civil Branch of tho Navy, dan- 
1S48. Phila. 


An Examination of the I^egality of tho General Orders 
which confer assimilated rank on officers of the Civil Branch 
of tho TJnited States Navy, By a Surgeon. Phila, Fob., 1848. 

A Brief HIstojy of an Exibting Oontrovoi-sy on tho ftuhject 
of Asslmllatod Rank In tho Navy of tho United States. By 
W. 8, W. R, 8vo, pp. 108. Sopt., 1S60. Phl’a. 
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And tliey bid her sip from each de-wy up 
Of the rosy-tinted throng. 

Oh, the spring has come again, love, 

And her eye is bright and blue, 

With a misty passionate light that veils 
The earth in its joyous hue; 

And a single violet in her hair. 

And a light flush m her cheek, 

Tell of the blossoms maids should wear, 

And the love tales they should spealc. 

The spring has come again, love, 

And her home is everywhere; 

She grows in the green and teeming earth, 

And she fills the balmy air; 

But she dearly loves, by some talking nil, 
Where the early daisy springs, 

To nurse its leaves and to drink her fill 
Of the sweet stream’s murmuriugs. 

The spring has come again, love, 

On the mountain’s side she throws 
Her earliest morning gianee, to find 
The root of the first wild rose ; 

And at noon she warbles through airy throai.s, 
Or sounds in the whirring wing 
Of the minstrel throng, whose untaught notes 
Are the joyous hymns of spring. 

Oh, the spring has come again, love, 

With her skylark’s cloudy song; 

Hark I how his echoing note rings clear 
His fleecy bowers among. 

Her morning laughs its joyous way, 

In a flood of rosy light, 

And her evening clouds melt gloriously, 

In the starry blue of night. 

Oh, the spring has come again, love, 

And again the spring shall go; 

And withered her sweetest flowers, and dead 
Her soft brooks* silvery flow ; 

And her leaves of green shall fade and die 
When their autuniii bloom Is laist, 

Beautiful as her check whose tint 
Looks lovciio.st at the last. 

Oh, life’s R])ring can eomo but once, love, 

And its summci* will soon depart, 

And its autumn flowers will soon bo nipped, 

By the winter of the heart; 

But yet we can fondly dream, love, 

''i’llat a fadeless spiiiig shall bloom, 

When the sun of a now cxistem^o dawns 
On the darkness of the tomb. 

CORNELIUS OONWAT FELTON, 

Eliot Professor of Greek Litenitm-o in Harvard 
University, Oambridgo, MaHsaebuMottH, was born 
Hoy. 6 , 1807, at Kowbnry, now West Newbury, 
Mush., on the Merrimack, about six miles from 
N ewburvi)ort. The family of Felton dates from an 
early period—the first of the name havingostal dish¬ 
ed himself in the town of Danvers at or about the 
year KiJhJ. Mr. Felton was prepared for 0()ll(‘go 
ehiefly at the Franklin Academy, Andover, under 
the late Simeon Putnam, an eminent olasHieal 
S(diolar and teacher. On Ids ontraiK^o at Har¬ 
vard (Tniversity in 1828 in Ids sixteenth year, 
the Greek oxaminerH wore the lion. Edward 
Everett, tlion Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 
(Jeorgo Iknoroft the Historian, then Greek tutor, 
and Dr. Popkin afterwards Eliot Professor, Like 
many other New England students, being obliged 
to earn money for the payment of College bills, 
ho taught winter schools in the sophomore and 


junior years, besides teaching the mathematics 
the last sis months of the junior year in the 
Bound Hill School, Northampton, under the 
charge of J. G. Cogswell (now of the Aster 
Library), and George Bancroft. He was gradu¬ 
ated in 1827. 

For the next two years, in conjunction with 
two classmates, the late llonry Ku^soll Olovoland 
and Seth Sweetser, now the liov, Seth Sweotser, 
D.D., Pastor of one of the principal religious 
societies in Worcester, Mass., Mr. Felton had 
charge of the Livingston County High School in 
Genesee, New York. In 1821) he was appointed 
Latin tutor in Harvard University; in 1830 
Greek tutor; and in 1832 College Pr(>fes.Mor of 
the Greek language. In 183Ir lie received his 
appointment of Eliot Professor of Greek literature, 
(ilie third Professor on that foundation; Mr. 
Everett and John Snelhng Popkin having ])re- 
eeded him), the duties of which lie lias since dis¬ 
charged’*' with the exception only of the time 
])assed in a foreign tour from April, 18oJ), to 
May, 1851. In this journey lie visited Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, travelling thence to Malta and 
CoiLstautinople. On his return stopping at 
Smyrna, and several of the Greek islands, ho 
arrived in Athens in Oct. 1858, and remained in 
Greece, the principal object of his tour, till tho 
following February. In Eurojio, jirovioiis to visit¬ 
ing Greece, he was occupied ohiolly with the 
collections of art and anti(inities in London, Fails, 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Vouioe, Florence, Romo, 
Naples. In Greece he was engaged, jiartly in 
travelling tJirongh tho country, in visiting tlio 
most celebrated places for tho purpose of illustrat¬ 
ing Ancient Greek History and Poetry, and in 
studying at Athens the remains of ancient art, 
tho jiresent language and literature of Greece, 
the constitution and laws of the Hellenic kingdom, 
attending courses of leetnrch at the University, 
and in visiting the c-onimon scliools and gymna¬ 
sia. Ileturniugfrom Greece to Italy, he revisited 
tho princijial cities, esiieciully Naples, Jtome, and 
Florence, studying anew the splendhl C()lle<‘.tionH 
of art and anti(|nities. Having jiursued a similar 
course in France and Englaiul, he returned to 
the United States in May, 1851, and immediately 
resumed the duties ol’ the Greek ProfesMirship at 
Gainbrhlge. 

The professional occupation of Dr. Felton being 
that of a public teacher, his stu<Iio.s have embrac¬ 
ed tho jirlncipal languages and literatures of 
modern Europe as well as the ancient, and some¬ 
thing of Oriental litenilure. llis literary o<!cii- 
pations havo Ikhui various. While in college he 
was one of tho editors and writers of a st udents’ 
])Oriodicalcalled the Harvard UegisttT. Of minic- 
rouH addresses on puhli(5 occasions, he has publish¬ 
ed an aihlress at tlie (‘lose of the first year of the 
Livingston Oounty High School, 1828; adiscoimso 
delivoreil at the author's inauguration as professor 
of (ireek literature; mi address delivered at the 
dedication of the Bi'istol County Academy in 
Taunton, Mfws.; an mhlress at a mooting or tho 


♦ There 1ft not one now cotmeoto4 whU oolloj^o trho \m 
eonnooted with it when ho ttijpolntod Tutor, In tenu t>f 
ftorvloo, Ihouffh not in ym^ h# w l^o oldeftt nionibor of any 
departraottt of the UniTonlty. 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on mov¬ 
ing resolutions on the death of Daniel Webster; 
and an oration delivered before the Alumni of 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Felton’s contributions to periodical litera¬ 
ture embrace numerous articles in the North 
American Review, and critical notices commenc¬ 
ing ivith the year 1830; various articles and 
notices published in the Christian Examiner from 
the same date, numerous reviews and notices 
published in Willard’s Monthly Review, between 
June, 1832, and Deceinher, 1833, afterwards in 
Buckingham’s New England Magazine; and 
occasional contributions to other periodical pub¬ 
lications, such as the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, the Knicker- 
brocker Magazine, the Whig Review, with articles 
in various newspapers, among others the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, Boston Courier, the Evening 
Traveller, 

The sepamte volumes of Dr. Felton, his editions 
of the classics, and contributions to general litera¬ 
ture, are hardly less numerous. For the first 
series of Sparks’s American Biography he wrote 
tlie life of Gen. Eaton, In 1833 he edited the 
Iliad of Homer with Flaxman’s Illustrations and 
English note'5, since revised and extended, having 
passed through numerous editions. In 1840, he 
translated Menzel’s work on German literature, 
published in three volumes in Ripley’s Specimens 
of Foreign Literature. In 1840, he published a 
Greek reader, selections from the Greek authors 
in prose and poetry, with English notes and a 
vocabulary—^^vhich has been since revised and 

assed through six or seven editions. In 1841, 

e edited the Clouds of Aristophanes, with an 
introduction and notes in English, since revised 
and ropublifrhed in England, In 1848, in con¬ 
junction with Professors Sears and Edwards, he 
prepared a volume entitled Classical Studies, 
partly original and partly translated. The 
greater part of the biographical notices, some of 
the analyses, as those of the Hekleubucli, and the 
more elaborate one of the Niobolungenlied, 
together with several poetical translations in 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Euroi)e, pub¬ 
lished in 1845, >vere from Lis pen. In 1847, he 
edited the Panegyi-ioiis of Isocrates and tlie 
Aganienmon of AEsehylus, with introductions and 
notes in English. A second edition of the former, 
revised, appeared in 1854. 

In 1849, he prepared a volume entitled, Harth 
and Man^ leing a tramlaiion of a coime of 
lectures on Gomparatire Physical Geography^ in 
its relation to the History of ManMnd^ dehrered 
in French in Poston^ hy Professor Arnold Guypt, 
This work has gone through numerous editions 
in this country, has been reprinted in at least 
four independent editions in England, and has 
been widely circulated on tlie Continent, having 
been translated into Gennan. 

In 1849, he edited the Birds of Aristophanes, 
with introduction and notes in English, repub¬ 
lished in England; in 1862, a Memorial of Profes¬ 
sor Popkin, consisting of a selection of his lectures 
and sermons, to which is prefixed a biographic^ 
sketch of eighty-eight pages. In 1852, he published 
selections from the Gz'eek historians, arranged in 
the order of events. In 1865, a revised edition of 
Smith’s Histoiy of Greece, with preface, notes, 


additional illustrations, and a continuation from 
the Roman conquest to the present time; the 
latter embracing a concise view of the present 
political condition, the lanpage, literature, and 
education in the kingdom of Hellas, together with 
metrical translations of the popular poetry of 
modem Greece. His latest work has been the 
preparation of an edition of Lord Carlisle’s Diary 
in Turkish and Greek waters, -with a Preface, 
notes, and illustrations. He has also published 
selections from modern Greek authors in prose 
and poetry, including History, Oratory, Histori¬ 
cal Romance, Klephtic Ballads, Popular Poems 
and Anacreontics. 

As Professor, besides teaching classes in the 
Text books, he has delivered many courses of 
lectures on Comparative Philology and History 
of the Greek lan^age and literature through tlio 
classical periods, the middle ages, and to the 
present day. 

Outside of the University, besides numerous lec¬ 
tures delivered before Lyceums, Teachers’ Insti¬ 
tutes, and other popular bodies. Dr. Felton Inis de¬ 
livered three cour^es before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. The first (in the winter of 1851-2), of 
thirteen lectures on the History and Criticism of 
Greek Poetry; the second (in 1853), of twelve 
lectures on the Life of Greece; the third, in the 
Autumn of 1854, on the Downfall and Resurrec¬ 
tion of Greece. 

To these extended literary labors, Dr. Felton 
has brought a scholar’s enthusiasm. Ho has not 
confined his attention to the technicalities of liis 
profession, but illustrated its letirned topic.H in a 
liberal as well as in an acute literal inaimcr, 
while lie has found time to entertain in his writ¬ 
ings tlie current scientific and }) 0 ])ular literature 
of the day. As an orator he is skilful and elo¬ 
quent in the disposition and treatment of his sub¬ 
jects. "We have already alluded* to his elevated 
composition on the ap]>roaclnng death of AVebstor, 
and as a further indication of his manner, wo 
may cite a passage from his address before tlio 
Association of the Alumni of Harvard in 1854. 


HOME Ajrn jreece w amerioa.. 

An ancient onitor, elainu;.g for his beloved 
Athens the leadership among the stales of (*re<*ec, 
rests his argument chiefly on her pre-einiiicncc in 
tlu)se intellectual graces which embellish tiu* present 
life of man, and her inculcation of those doctrines 
which gave to the imtiated a sweeter hope of a life 
beyond the present. Virgil, m stately hexameters, 
by the shadowy lips of father Anchisos in Flysimn, 
calls on the Roman to leave these things to 
others:— 

Exendont aJii spiraiitia molllufl teras; 

Credo equidcni; vivos diicent do marmoro vultus: 
OiabuRt oaasas moliiis, cosliquo meatuB 
Doscrlbont radio et snrgontla sidera discont 
Tu reeere Imperlo populos, lloiiiano, memeuto, 

Ilffi tibi orunt artes; paclhquo irnponoro niorcui, 

Parooro subjeotie, ct dobolloro huporboa. 

Tlicse lines strike the key-notes to Crock and Roman 
character,—Greek and Roman history. During 
the long existence of the Athenian Rojniolic, amidst 
the interruptions of foreign and domestic wars,—her 
territory overrun by ncllenic and Barbarian aimies, 
her forests burned, her fiehls laid waste, her temples 


* Ante, p. 81* 
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levelled in the dust,—^in those tumultuous ages of 
her democratic existence, the fire of her creative 
genius never smouldered. She matured and per¬ 
fected the art of historical composition, of political 
and forensic eloquence, of popular legislation, of 
lyric and dramatic poetry, of music, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, and sculpture; she unfolded the mathema¬ 
tics, theoretically and practically and clothed tlie 
moral and metaphysical sciences in the brief senten¬ 
tious wisdom of the myriad-minded Aristotle, and 
the honeyed eloquence of Plato. Rome overran the 
world with her arms, and though she did not always 
spare the subject, she beat down the proud, and laid ' 
her laws upon the prostrate nations. Greece fell \ 
before the universal victor, but she still asserted her | 
intellectual supremacy, and, as even the Roman | 
poet confessed, the conquered became the teacher j 
and guide of the conqueror. At the present moment, 
the intellectual dominion of Greece—Ji* rather of 
Athens, the school of Greece—is more absolute than 
ever. Her Plato is still the unsurpassed teacher of 
moral wisdom; her Aristotle has not been excelled 
as a philosophic observer; her ^scliylus and 
Sophocles have been equalled only by Shakespeare. 
On the field of Marathon, we call up the shock of 
battle and the defeat of the Barbarian host; but 
with deeper interest still we remember that the 
great dramatic poet fought for his country’s freedom 
vn that brave muster. As we gaze over the blue 
watera of Salamis, we think not only of the clash of 
triremes, the shout of the onset, the piean of victory; 
but of the magnificent lyrical drama in which tlio 
martial poet worthily commemorated the naval 
triumph which he had wortliily helped to achieve. 

All these things suggest lessons for us, even now. 
Wo have the Roman passion for universal empire, 
under the names of Manifest Destiny and Annexa¬ 
tion. I do not de iy the good there is in this, nor 
the greatness inherent in extended empire, bravely 
and fairly won. But the empire of science, letters, 
and ai't, is honorable and enviable, because it is 
gained by no unjust aggression on neighboring 
eouniries; by no subjection of weaker nations to 
the rights of the stronger; by no stricken fields, 
reddened with the blood of slaughtered myriads. 
No crimes of violence or fraud sow the seed of dis¬ 
ease, which must in time lay it prostrate in the dust; 
its foundations are as immovable as virtue, and its 
structure as imperishable os tlie heavens, ff wo I 
must add province to province, let us add realm to | 
realm in our intcdlectual march. If wo must enlarge 1 
our territory till the continent can no longer contain ' 
us, let us not forgot to enlarge witli equal stop tlio | 
boundaries of science and the triumiihs of art X 
confess I would rather, for liurnan progi’css, ibat the 
poet of America gave a now charm to ihc incanta¬ 
tions of the Muse; that the orator of America spoke 
in now and loftier tones of civic and philosophic 
eloquence; that the ad^ist of America overmatcliod 
the godlike forms, whose placid beauty looks out 
upon us from the great past,—than annex to a 
country, already overgrown, every acre of desert 
land, from ocean to ocean and from pole to polo. 

If we combine the Roman cliaracter wnb the Greek, 
the Roman has had its sway long enough, and it is 
time the Greek should take its turn. Vast extent is 
soinothing, but not ovorything. The magnificent 
civilization of England, and her imperial sway over 
the minds of men, are the trojiliios of a realm, 
geographically considered, but a satellite to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, which you can traverse in a single 
day. An American in London pithily expressed Sie 
feeling naturally excited in one familiar with our 
^gmfioent spaces and distances, when he told an 
English Aiend ho dared not go to bed at night, for 
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fear of falling overboard before morning. The 
states of Greece were of insignificant extent. On 
the map of the world they fill a scarcely visible 
space, and Attica is a microscopic dot. From the 
heights of Parnassus, from the Acrocorinthos, the 
eye ranges over the whole land, which has filled the 
universe with the renown of its mighty names. 
From the Acropolis of Athens we trace the scenes 
where Socrates conversed, and taught, and died; 
where Demosthenes breathed deliberate valor into 
the despairing hearts of his countrymen; where the 
dramatists exhibited their matchless tragedy and 
comedy; where Plato charmed the hearers of the 
Academy with the divinest teaching of Philosophy, 
while the Cephissus murmured by under the shadow 
of inimomorial olive groves; where St. Paul taught 
the wondering but respectful sages of the Agora, 
and the Hill of Mars, tlie knowledge of the living 
God, and the resiiiTcction to life eternal. There 
stand the ruins of tlie Parthenon, saluted and trans¬ 
figured by the rising and the setting sun, or the 
unspeakable loveliness of the Grecian night,—beau¬ 
tiful, solemn, pathetic. In that focus of an hour’s 
easy walk, tlie lights of aneient culture condensed 
their bui*riing rays; and from tliis ceutro they liave 
lighted all time and the whole world. 

ELIZABETH MARGARET CHANDLER. 

Elizabeth jMargabet, the diuiglitor of Thomas 
Ohandlor, a Quaker farmer in easy ciromustancos, 
was born at Centro, near "Wilmington, Delaware, 
December 24, 1807. She was odnoatod at the 
Eriends’ schools in Philadelphia, aiul at an early 
age commenced writing verses. At oightooii 
she wrote a poem, The Slave Ship^ wliich gain¬ 
ed a prize offered by the Casket, a monthly ma¬ 
gazine. Sho next 'became a contributor to the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, an anti-slavery 
periodical of Phihulolphia, in which most of her 
subsequent ])ro(lucljons apiictired. 

In 1830, Miss Ohtindler removed witli her aunt 
and brother (sho had boon left an orphan at an 
early age) to the territory of Michigan, The ia- 
mily settled near the village of Tecum.seh, Lena¬ 
wee county, on the river Raisin; tlio name of 
llazlehank* being given to their farm by the poetess. 
She continued Iut contributions from this place 
in prose and verso on the to[>io of Slavery until 
she was attacked in the apring of 1834 by a re¬ 
mittent fever; under tlio iulluence of Avhich she 
gradually sank until her death on the twonty- 
socond of November of the same year. 

In 183(>, a colU^ction of The Poetical WorTes of 
BUzaheth M'artjaret (jhandlm\ with a Memoir of 
her Life and Oluirachir^ hy Benjamia Lundy^ the 
editor of the journal with which slie was connect¬ 
ed, ai>poared at Philadidphia. Tlio volume also 
c-ontains a number of Emiye^ PMlmthroxykal md 
Morale from the author’s pen. 

Miss Cliandlcr’s poems are on a variety of sub¬ 
jects; but whatever the theme, it is in almost 
every instance brought to bear on the topic of 
Slaveiy. Her (jompositions arc marked by spirit, 
fiuonoy, and fooling. 

JOJtlT WOOIMAS'. 

Mock, hntnblo, sinloss os a very child, 

Such wort thou,—and, though uubcheld, I scoiu 
Oft-times to gaze upon thy features mild. 

Thy grave, yot gontlo lip, and the soft beam 
Of that kind eye, that knew not how to shod 
A glance of ai^ght save love, on any human head. 
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Servant of Jesus! Christian I not alone 

In name and creed, vdth practice differing wide, 
Thou didst not in thy conduct fear to own 
His self-denying precepts for thy guide. 

Stem only to lliyself, all others felt 
Thy strong rebuke was love, not meant to crush, but 
melt. 

Thou, who didst pour o’er all the human kind 
The gushing fervor of thy sympathy! 

E’en the unreasoning brute failed not to find 
A pleader for his liappiness in thee. 

Thy heart was moved for every breathing thing. 

By careless man exposed to needless auffeiiug. 

But most the wrongs and sufferings of the slave, 
Stirred the deep fountain of thy pitying heart; 
And still thy linnd was stretched to aid and save, 
Until it seemed that thou hadst taken a part 
In their existence, and couldst hold no more 
A separate life from them, as thou hadst done before. 

How the sweet pathos of thy eloquence. 

Beautiful in its simplicity, went forth 
Entreating for them! that this vile offence. 

So niibeseeming of our country’s worth, 

Might be removed before the threatening cloud. 
Thou saw’st o’erhanging it, should burst in storm and 
blood. 

So may thy name be reverenced,—thou wert one 
Of those whose virtues link us to our kind. 

By our best s;^mpathies; thy day is done. 

But its twilight lingers still behind, 

In thy pure memory; and we bless thee yet. 

For the example fair thou hast before us set, 

LAUGHTON OSBORNE. 

The only account which we have met with of 
this gentleman, a member of a New York fa¬ 
mily, is in the late Mr. Poe’s “ Sketches of the 
Literati,” and that furnishes little more tlian a re¬ 
cognition of the genius of the author, which is in 
some respects akin to that of his critic. Mr. 
Osborne has published anonymously, and all of 
bis books have been of a character to excite 
attention. They are bold, discursive, play some 
tricks with good taste and propriety; and upon 
the whole are not less remai'kable for their koen- 
ness of perception than for tlieirwant of judg¬ 
ment in its display. With more skill and a just 
proportion, the writer’s powers would have made 
a deeper impression on the public. As it is, he 
has rather added to the cmiosities of literature 
than to the familiar companions of tijc library. 
Mr. Osborne was a graduate of Columbia Col¬ 
lege, of the class of 1827. 



His first book, Swty Years g/* the Life of Je¬ 
remy Zevis^ was published in New York in 1831, 
m two stout duodecimo volumes. It is a ram¬ 
bling Shandean autobiography; grotesque, humor¬ 
ous, sentimental, and fcatirical, though too crude 
and unfinished to hold a high rank for any of 
those qualities. 

Mr. Poe mentions its successor, The Dream of 
AlloraJ-Deen^ from the Momarhce of Anastasia^ by 
Charles Erskine White, D.D,, a pamphlet of thirty- 


two small pages, the design of which he states to 
he, ‘‘to reconcile us to death and evil on the 
somewhat unplfflosophical ground that compara¬ 
tively we are of little importance in the scale of 
; creation.” 

The Confessions of a Foot appeared in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1835. Its prefatory chapter, announc¬ 
ing the immediate suicide of the Nero, prepares 
the reader for the i)assionate romance of the in¬ 
tense school which follow’s. 

In 1838 a curious anomalous satire was pub¬ 
lished at Boston, in a full-sized octavo volume, 
of noticeable typt)graphical excellence. The Vi¬ 
sion of Euteta^ an Epic Story of the Island of 
Manhattan^ with Illustrations done on Sto7ie. In 
the relation of text and notes, and a certain air 
of learning, it bore a general resemblance to Ma¬ 
thias’s “ Pursuits of Literature.” The labor was 
out of all proportion to the material. The par¬ 
ticular game appeared to be the late Col. Stone, 
and his paper the Commercial Ad'oertiser* The 
contributors to the New Y"ork American, the 
New York Review, and other periodicals of the 
time, also came in for notice; hut the jest was a 
dull one, and the book failed to be read, notwith¬ 
standing its personalities. Among its other 
humors was a rabid attack on Wordsworth, tlio 
question of whoso genius had by that time been 
settled for the rest of the world; and something 
of tliis was resumed in the author’s subsequent 
volume, in 1841, published by the Applet ona, en¬ 
titled Arthur Garryl^ a Hovel ly the Author of 
the Vision of Eulefa^ Cantos fii'St and second. 
Odes ; Epistles to Milton^ Pope^ Jmenal^ and the 
Devil; Epigrams; Parodies of Uoi^ace ; Eng-^ 
land as she is; and other minor Poems^ ly the 
same. This is, upon the whole, the author’s be, t 
volume. The critical prefaces exhibit his stdio- 
larship to advantage; the Odes, martial and ama¬ 
tory, are ardent and novel in oxi)rosHion; tiio 
Epistles to Milton, Pope, Juvenal—severally imi¬ 
tations of the blank verse, the coujdot, ami llio 
hexameters of the originals—are skilful exercisoH ; 
while the chief piece, Arthur Carryl, a poem of 
the Don Juan class, has many felicitous 5)assageH 
of personal description, particularly of fennilo 
beauty. 

The next production of Mr, Osbonie, indi<‘a- 
tive of the author’s study and accomplishments 
as an artist, was of a somewhat different charac¬ 
ter, being an elaborate didactic Treatise on Oil 
Painting^ which was published by Wiley and 
Putnam. It was remarkable fur its care and ex¬ 
actness, and was received as a useful manual to 
the profession. 

The author’s notes and illustrations exhibit his 
acquaintance with art, and show liim to be a tra¬ 
veller, “a picked man of countries.” Prom a 
poetic fragment, entitled “England as she is,” ho 
appears to have been a resident of that (country 
in 1833. His permanent homo is, wo believo, 
New Y'ork. 

Soiuonv-OTB KEPEOAOn or VENVS. 

The Queen of Raptiiro hovored o’er my bed, 

Borne on the wings of Silence and the JSight; 

She touched with hers my glowing lips and said, 
While my blood tingled with the keen delight, 

“ And is the spirit of thy yoiith then fled, 

That made thee joy in other themes more bright f 
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For fiatiro only must thine ink be shed, 

And none but boys and fools my praises write ?” 

“ 0, by these swimnuug eyes,” I said, and sighed, 

“ And by this pulse, which feels and fears i^ine art, 

Thou know’st, enchantress, and thou seest with pride, 

Thou of my being art the dearest part? 

Let those sing love to whom love is denied; 

But I, O queen, I chant thee in my heart.” 

TO JUVENAL. 

Lord of the iron harp* thou master of diction 
satiric, 

Who, with the scourge of song, lashed vices in mo¬ 
narch and people, 

And to the scojff of the age, and the scorn of all ages 
succeeding, 

Bared the rank ulcers of sin in the loins of the Mis¬ 
tress of Nations I 

I, who have touched the same chords, but with an 
indifferent finger, 

Claim to belong to the quire, at whose head thou 
art seated supernal. 

More, I have read thee all through, from the firet 
to the ultimate spondee,— 

Therefore am somewhat acquaint with thy spirit 
and manner of thinking. 

Knowing thee, then, I presume to address without 
more introduction 

Part of this packet to thee, and, out of respect to 
thy manes,— 

Owing not less unto thine than I rendered to Pope’s 
and to Milton’s,— 

Whirl my brisk thoughts o’er the leaf, on the wheels 
of thy spondees and dactyls. 

Doubtless, by tliis time at least, thou art fully con* 
versant with English; 

But, shouldat thou stumble at all, lo I Pope close at 
hand to assist thee. 

Last of the poets of Romo! thou never wouldst 
dream from what region 

Cometh this greeting to thee; no bard of thy kind 
hath yet mounte<l 

Up to the stars of the wise, from the bounds of the 
Ocean Atlantic. 

Green yet the world of the West, how should it 
yield matter for satire ? 

Hither no doubt, from thy Latium, the stouc-eating 
husband of Rhea 

Fled from the vices of men, as thou in thy turn, 
rather later, 

Wont to Pentapolis. Here, the Saturnian ago is 
restored: 

Witness Astrsen’s own fonu on the dome of the pa¬ 
lace of justice I 

Here, in his snug little cot, lives each one content 
with his neighbor. 

Envy, nor Hatred, nor Lust, nor any bad passion, 
tnumphant; 

Avarice known not in name,—for devil a soul hath 
a stiver. 

How then, you ask, do we live ? 0, nothing on 
earth is more simple! 

A. has no coat to his back; or B. is deficient in 
breeches; 

C, makes them both without charge, and comes upon 

^ A. for his slippers, 

Wliile^ for his sh^terless head B, gratefully shapes 
him a beaver, 

*T is the perfection of peace 1 social union most fully 
accomplished I 

Man is a brother to man, not a rival, or slave, or op- 
|)res8or. 

Nay, in the oompaot of love, all creatures are joy¬ 
ful partakers. 


THE DEATH OF OENERAL PIKE. 

*Twa‘5 on the glorious day 

When our vahant triple band* 

Drove the British troops away 

From their strong and chosen stand; 
When the city York was taken, 

And the Bloody Cross hauled down 
From the walls of the town 
Its defenders had forsaken. 

The gallant Pike had moved 
A hurt foe to a spot 
A little more removed 

From the death-shower of the shot; 

And he himself was seated 
On the fragment of an oak, 

And to a captive spoke, 

Of the troops he had defeated, 

lie was seated in a place, 

Not to shun the leaden rain 
He had been the first to face, 

And now burned to brave again, 

But had chosen that position 
Till tlic officer’s return 
The truth who’d gone to leam 
Of the garrison’s condition. 

When suddenly the ground 
With a dread convulsion shook, 

And arose a frightful sound, 

And the sun was hid in smoke; 

And huge stones and i^afters, driven 
Athwart the heavy rack. 

Fell, fatal on their track 
As the thunderbolt of Heaven, 

Then two liundrcd men and more, 

Of our bmvest and our best, 

Lay all ghastly in their gore, 

And the hero with the rest. 

On their folded arms they laid him; 

But he raised his dying breaih: 

‘*0n, men, avenge the death 
Of your general 1’' They obeyed him. 

They obeyed. Three elioers f.hoy gave, 
closed their scattered ranks, and on. 
Though their l<‘adcr found a grave, 

Yet the hostile town was won. 

To a vessel straight they boro him 
Of the gallant Ohauneey’s fleet, 

And, the coiKjucst eomplcto, 

Spread the British flag before him. 

O’er his eyes the long, last night 
Was already falling fust; 

Bxit came biutk again the light 
For a moment; was the lost. 

Witli a victor’s joy tlicy fired, 

’Neath his head by signs he bade 
The trophy shoula be laid; 

And, thus pillowed, Pike expired. 

EDWARD S. aOtTT.D. 

EnWART) S. Gourj), a lucrcshunt of IN'ow York, 
wlioHo oooafiional literary publications belong to 
flOYcral dopartnnuJtH of literature, is a sou of the 
late Judge Gouldt of Connecticut, and was born at 


♦ The troops that landed to tbo ottooTc wore In throo divi¬ 
sions. 

t James Gould (ItTO-lSSS) was the dosoondant of an English 
Amlly which early settled la America. He was educated at 
Tale; studied with Jiidye Eoevo at the law sohool at Idtoh- 
fiold: and on his admission to the har, become assoolatod with 
him in the conduct of that institution. The school heoamc 
highly distinguished by the sonmen ond abtlUy of Its chief In¬ 
structors ana the many dlttlja^hed pupils who wcntfortli 
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Litcbfieldin that state May 11,1808. a\s a writer 
of Tales and Sketches,tie was one of the early con¬ 
tributors to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and has 
since frequently employed his pen in the newspa¬ 
per and periodical literature of the times; in Mr. 
Charles King’s American in its latter days, where 
his signature of “ Cassio” was well known; in tho 
Kew World, the Mirror, the Literary World, and 
other jonmals. In 1836, he delivered a lecture 
before the Mercantile Library Association of Kew 
Y'ork, “American Criticism on American Liteia- 
ture,” in -which he opposed the prevalent spirit of 
ultra-laudation as injurious to the interests of the 
country. In 1839, he published a translation 
of Dumas’s travels in Egypt and Arabia Petraja; 
in 1841, the Progress of Democracy by the same 
author; and in 1842-3, he published through the 
enterprising New World press, Translations of 
Dumas’s Impressions of Travel in Switzerland; 
Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet and Father Goriot; Tic- 
tor Hugo’s Haudsome Pecopin and A. Royer’s 
Charles de Bourbon. 

In 1843, he also published The Sleep Eider^ or 
the Old Boy in the Omnihvs^ ly the Man in the 
Claret- Colored Coat; a designation which grew 
out of an incident at the City Arsenal during the 
exciting election times of 1834. A riot occurred 
m the sixth ward, wliich the police failed to sup¬ 
press, and certain citizens volunteered to put it 
down. They took forcible posses&ion of tlie Ar¬ 
senal and supplied themselves with arms against 
the oiiposition of Gen. Aroulariu^, the keeper. 
Gen. A. made a notable report of the assault to 
the legi.Nlature, in which an unknown individual 
in a claret-colored coat was the hero: and the 
term, the man in tho claret-colored coat, imme¬ 
diately becamea by-word. Mr.Gould wTote for the 
Mirror a parody on the report, purporting to come 
from the celebrated “Man in Claret,” which made a 
great hit in literary circles. The Sleep Rider is a 
clever book of Sketches, a series of dramatic and 
colloquial Essays, presented after tho runaway 
fashion of Sterne. 

As a specimen of its peculiar manner, wo may 
cite a brief chapter, which has a glance at the 
novelist. 

. fiction. 

MlTNCHAUSEir. 

I have ever sympathized deeply with the writer 
of fiction; the novelist, that is, et id genus omne. 

He sustains a hea\ier load of responsibility- 

I beg pardon, my dear sir. I know you are nice 
in the matter of language; and that word was not 
English when the noblest works in Englisli litera¬ 
ture were written. But sir, though I dread the 
principle of innovation, I do feel that “ responsibili¬ 
ty” is indispensable at the present day: it saves a 
circumlocution, in expressing a common thought, 
and there is no other word that performs its exact 
duty. Besides, did not the immortal Jackson use it 
and take it I 

I say, then. He sustains a heavier load of respon- 


from it, induding Jolm C. Calhoun, John M. Clayton, John T. 
Mason, Levi Woodbury, Francis L. Hawks, Judge Therou 
Metcalf James <3-. King, Daniel Lord, William C. Wetmore, 
and C-eorge G-rifiQn, of the bar of Hew York. lu 1816, IMh-. 
Gould was appointed Judee of the Superior Court and Su¬ 
preme Court or Errors of Connecticut His le^ reputation 
survives in his well known law book, TreaMae <m ihs Pr^ 
<sj£p^ of Pleadiffig in OiML AcMms. 

There is a memoir of Judge Gould In the second volume of 
Mx. G. H. Hollister’s History of Connecticut, 1^. 


sibility than any other man. First of all, he must 
invent his plot—a task which, at this time of the 
world, and after the libraries tliat have been written, 
is no trifle. Then, he must create a certain number 
of characters for whose principles, conduct, and fate, 
he becomes answei’.able. He must employ them ju¬ 
diciously ; he must make them all—from a cabin- 
boy to a King—speak French and utter profound 
wisdom on every imaginable and unimaginable sub¬ 
ject—taking special care that no one of them, by 
any chance, shall feel, think, act, or speak as any 
human being, in real life, ever did or would or could 
feel, think, act, or speak ; and in the meantime, and 
during all time, he must, by a process at once natu¬ 
ral, dexterous, and superhuman, relieve these people 
from all embarrassments and quandaries into which, 
ill his moments of fervid inspiration, he has inadver¬ 
tently thrown them. 

Row, my dear sir, when you come to reflect on it 
this is a serious business. 

The historian, on the other hand, has a simple task 
to perform. His duty is light He has merely to 
tell the truth. His wisdom, his invention, his dexte¬ 
rity, all go for nothing. I grant you, some histori¬ 
ans have gained a sort of reputation—but how can 
they deserve it when all that is tnie m their books 
is borrowed; and all that is original, is probably 
false ? 

I was led into this train of reflection—which, in 
good sooth, is not very profound, tlioucfh perhaps 
not the less useful on that account—while mending 
my pen: and I felicitated myself that I Avas no dciiler 
in fiction. For, said I, had I invented this narrative 
and rashly put nine people into a magnetic shnnbor 
m an omnibus, how sliould I ever got them out 
again ? 

Fortunately, I stand on smooth gi*oimd here. I 
am telling the truth. I am relating events as they 
occurred. I am telling you, my dear sir, what ac¬ 
tually took place in this omnibus, and 1 hope to in¬ 
form you, ere long, what took ]>laco out of it. In 
short, I am a historian, whose simple duty is to pro¬ 
ceed in a direct line. 

And now, having mended my pen, 1 will got on as 
fast as the weather and the state of the roails per¬ 
mit. 

The same year Mr. Gould published an AhrUlg- 
ment of Alisonh U.doiy of Europe in a single 
octavo volume,* which IViua tho labor and care 
bestowed upon it has claims of its own to con¬ 
sideration. The entire work of Alison was con¬ 
densed from tho author’s ton volinuos, and enli ro¬ 
ly re written, every material fact being pi’e.servod 
while errors *w'oro corrected; a woik llio more 
desirable in consequence of tlie difliise stylo and 
occasional iicgligenoo of tho original author. Tho 
numerous editions which tho hook lias since pass¬ 
ed through, aflbrd best jiroorof its utility an<l 
faithful execution. 

In 1850, Mr, Gould published The Very Ayr,f 
a comedy written for tlio stage. Tho plot tnrm^ 
on distinctions of fashionable life, and tho a.^-- 


* History of Europe, from Iho Oomrooncomout of tko Frouoh 
Revolution In 1T89 to the restoration of the Bourbons In 1815, 
by Arcbibsld Alison, F.B.8.E., Advocate, abridged Irorn tno 
last London edition, for tho use of gonurol readers, ooIIckos, 
academies, ond other somlnarjos of leumlntf, by Edward ri. 
Gould. 4th od. Hew York. A. S. Bames Jc Co. 1845. 8vo. pp, 
582. 

t “ The Very Age,” a coniody In five aots^’* to hold as 
’twore the mirror up to nature; to show vlrtuo her own fea¬ 
ture, scorn her own Image, and t7ie <oery age and body (»f tho 
time his form and pressure.”—Hamlet. By Edwani tt. Gould. 
Hew York. D. Apploton ds Co. 1860. 18mo. pp, 158. 
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sumption by one of the characters of the favorable 
position in the intrigue of a foreign Count; while 
a serious element is introduced in the female re¬ 
venge of a West Indian, who had been betrayed 
in her youth by the millionaire of the piece. 

John W. Gotjld, a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Litchfield, Conn., Nov. 14, 1814. IIo 
was a very successful writer of tales and sketches 
of the sea; his fine talents having been directed 
to that department of literature by one or more 
long voyages undertaken for the benefit of his 
health. He died of consumption, at sea, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, Oct. 1, 1838. 

His writings were originally published in de¬ 
tached numbers of the Now York Mirror and the 
Nnickorbooker Magazine in the yeax*s 1834-5; 
and after his death, in 1838, wore collected 
in a handsome volume, containing also a bio- 
gi*aphical sketch and his private journal of the 
voyage on which he died. This volume was 
issued by his brothers for private circulation 
only.* The tales and sketches of the volume, 
under the title of ForecantU Yarns^ wore pub¬ 
lished by the New World press in 1843, and in a 
new edition by Stringer Townsend, New York, 
1864. 

An unfinished story found among his papers 
after his death, will convey a correct imjires^ion 
of Mr. Gnuld’s descriptive powers. The frag¬ 
ment is entitled 


MAN OVEBBOABD. 

“ Meet her, quartermaster I ” hailed the officer of 
the dock; “ hold on, everybody I ” 

Torn from my grasp upon the capstan by a moun¬ 
tain-wave which swept us in its power, I was borne 
over the lee-bulwarks; and a rope which I grasped 
in my passjige, not being belayed, uiirovo iu my 
hands, and I was buried in the sea. 

“ Man overboard ’ ” rang along tlic decks. “ Cut 
away the life-buoy! ” 

Stunned and strangling, I rose to the surface, and 
mstiuctively struck out for tlio ship; while, clear 
above the roar of the storm and the dnah of the cold, 
terrible sea, the loud thumler of the tnimpct came 
full on my ear: 

“Man the weather main and raniiitop-aail braces; 
slack the lee ones, round iu; stand by to lower 
away the lee-quarter boat 1 ” 

My first plunge for the ship, whoso dim outline 1 
could scarcely perocuve in the almost ])itchy dark¬ 
ness of the night, most fortunately brought mo 
within reach of the life-buoy grating. (Jlimbing 
upon this, t used the faithless rope, still in my hand, 
to lash myself fast; and, thus frce<l from the fear of 
immeilintc drowning, I could more qui<iUy watch 
and wait for rescue. 

The shin was now hidden from my sight; but, 
being to leeward, I could with (ionsiderable dis¬ 
tinctness make out her whereabout, and judge of the 
motions on board. Directly, a signal-lantom glaiicod 
at her peak; and oh I how brightly shone that soli¬ 
tary beam on my straining eye I—for, though res¬ 
cued from immediate peril, what other succor could 
I look for, during that fearful swell, on which no 
boat could live a raomout I What could 1 expect 
save a lingering, horrid death ? 


* John W. Gould’s Private Journal of a Voyage from Now 
York to Rio Janeiro; together with a brief sketoh of his life, 
and hlB Ooeaslonal Writings, edited by his brothers. Printed 
for private olrottlatlon only. New York. 1889. 8vo.pp. SWT. 


Within a cablets length, lay my floaliiig homo, 
where, ten minutes before, not a ligliicr heart than 
mine was inclosed by her frowiiing bulwarks; aud, 
though so near that I could hear the rattling of her 
cordage and the rustling thunder of her canvas, I 
could also hear those orders from her trumpet which 
extinguished hope. 

“Delay all with that boat!” said a voice that I 
knew right well; “she can’t live a minute! ” 

My heart died within me, and I closed, my eyes 
in d'c'^pair. Next fell upon luy ear the rapid notes 
of the drum beating to quarters, with all the clasli, 
and tramp, and roar of a night alarm; while I could 
also faintly hear the mustering of the divisions, 
which was done to ascertain who was niissing. 
Then came the hissing of a rocket, which, bright 
and clear, soared to licaven ; and again falling, its 
momentary glare was quenched in the waves. 

Drifl.ing from the ship, the hum died away; but 
sec—^that sheet of fiamc!—the thunder of a gun 
boomed over the stormy sea. Now the blaze of a 
blue-light illuTiiiiics the darkness, revealing the 
lull S[)ar8 and white canvass of the ship, atill 
near me! 

“Maintop there! ” came the hail again, “ do you 
see him to leeward ? ” 

“ No, sir!” was the chill reply. 

The ship now remained stationary, with her 
lig!it aloft; but I could perceive nothing more for 
some minutes ; they have given mo up for lost. 

That I could sec the ship, those on board well 
knew, provided I had gained the buoy; but their 
object was to discover me, aud now several blue- 
lights were burned at once on various parts of 
the rigging. How plainly could I see her i-oll- 
iiig iu the swell!—at one moment engulfed, and 
ill the next rising clear above the wave, her bright 
masts and white sails glancing, the mirror of hope, 
in this fearful illumination; while 1, covered with 
the breaking surge, was tossed wildly about, now 
oil the crest, now in the trough of the sea. 

“There he is, Sir! right abeam I ” shouted twenty 
voices, as 1 rose upon a wave. 

“ Man the braces! ” was the quick, clear, and joy¬ 
ous reply of the trumpet: while, to ch«(*rthe forlorn 
heart of the drowning Henman, the martini tones of 
the bugle rung out, “Vioart/m, awai/I” and the 
fllirill call of tiic boatHwnin [)iped, “ Haul taut and 
belay! ” an<l the noble whip, blazing with light, fell 
ofl’ before the wind, 

A new daiig<‘,r now awaited me; for tln^ inimoriso 
hull^ of the shxqy-of-war came plunging around, 
bearing directly down upon me; whihs herinerciiHed 
priixiiuity enabled me to diKceru all the miuutiw of 
the ship, and even to recognise tlie face of the first 
lieutenant, as, trumpet iu liand, he stood on the foro- 
casDo. 

Nearer yet she came, wliilo X could move only os 
tlift wave tosKcd me; and now, the end of her flying- 
jib-boom is alinoKt over my heiwl! 

“Ifard a-jKiri! ” hailed the trumpet at this criti* 
crtl moment.; “round in weather inain-braecs; right 
the helm!’' 

The Hpray fixim the bows of the ship, as she came 
u]>, dashed over me, and tlie increased swell buried 
me for an instant under a mountain-wave; emerging 
from which, there lay my ship, hovo-to, not her 
length to windward I 

“Ganiet,” hailed the lieutenant from the lee- 
gangway, “are you there, my ladT' 

“Ay, ay, Sir!** I shouted in reply; though I 
doubted whether, in the storm, the response could 
mob him; but the thundeivfconod cheering which, 
despite the discipline of a man-of-war, now rung 
from the decks and rigging, put that fear at rest, 
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and my heart bounded with rapture in the joyous 
hope of a speedy I'escue. 

“AH ready?” hailed the lieutenant again: 
“ heave 1” and four ropes, with small floats atr 
tached, were thrown from the ship and fell around 
me. None, however, actually touched me; and for 
this reason the experiment failed; for I could not 
move my unwieldy grating, and dared not leave it; 
as by so doing, I might in that fearful swell miss the 
rope, be unable to regain my present position, and 
drown between the two chances of eseajie. 

I was so near to the ship that I could recognise the 
faces of the crew on her illuminated deck, and hear 
the officers as they told me where the ropes lay; 
but the fearful alternative I have mentioned, caused 
me to hesitate, rntil I, being so much lighter 
than the vessel, found myself fast drifting to lee¬ 
ward. I then resolved to make the attempt, but as 
I measured the distance of the nearest float with my 
eye, my resolution again faltered, and the precious 
and final opportunity was lost! Now, too, the 
storm which, as if in compassion, had temporarily 
lulled, roared again in full fury; and the safety 
of the sliip req^uired that she should he put upou her 
course. 


ASA GEEENE. 

Asa Geeeue was a physician of New England, 
who came to New York about 1830, and finally 
established himself as a bookseller in Beekinan 
street. He was the author of The Travels of Ex” 
Barler Fi'ibhletoUy a satire on Fidler and other 
scribbling English tourists; The Life and Adven¬ 
tures of&r. DodimueDuckworth^ A,N, to which 
is added the History of a Steam Doctor^ a semi- 
mock-heroic biography of a spoiled child, wlio 
grows up to b-‘ an a\s kward clown, I .ut is gradually 
rounded off into a country practitioner of repute. 
The incidents of the story are slight, and the 
whole is in the style of the broadest farce, but 
possesses genuine humor. This appeared in 1833. 
In 1884 he published The Perils of Pearl Street^ 
including a Taste of the Dangers of Wall Street^ 
hy a Late Merchant^ a narrative of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of a country lad, who comes to 
New York in search of wealth, obtains a clerk¬ 
ship, next becomes a dealer on his own account, 
fails, and after a few desperate shifts, settles down 
as a professor of book-keeping, and, by the venture 
of the volume before us, of book-making. 

The Perils of Pearl street is in a quieter tone 
than Dodimus Duckworth, but shares in its 
humor, Peter Funks and drumming, shinning 
and speculations, with the skin-flint operations of 
boarding-house keepers, are its chief topics. 
Greene was also the author of another volume, 
A Glance at Hm Yor\ which bears his imprint 
as publisher in 1837, and was for some time 
editor of the Evening Transcri])t, a pleasant daily 
paper of New York. He was found dead in his 
store one morning in the year 1837. 

PETEB FUNK. 

The firm of Smirk, Quirk <& Co. affected a great 
parade and bustle in the way of business. They 
employed a large number of clerks, whom they 
boarded at the different hotels, for the convenience 
of drumming; besides each member of the firm 
boarding in Uke manner, and for a similar purpose. 
They had an immense pile of large boxes, such as 


are used for packing dry-goods, constantly before 
their door, blocking up the side-walk so that it was 
nearly impossible to pass. They adv ertised largely 
in several of the daily pa})ers, and made many 
persons believe, what tliey boasted themt«elv€s, 
that they sold more dry-goods than any house lu the 
city. 

But those who were behind the curtain, knew 
better. They knew there was a great deal of vain 
boast and empty show. They knew that Peter ii'unk 
was much employed about the premises, and putting 
the best possible face upon every thing. 

By the by, speaking of Peteh Funk, I must give a 
short history of that distiuguibhed pei'sonage. When, 
or where, he was born, 1 cannot pretend to say. 
Neither do I know who were his parents, or w'liat 
was his bringing up. He might have been the child 
of thirty-six fathers for aught I know ; and instead 
of being brought up, have, as the vulgar saying is, 
come up himself. 

One thing is certain, he has been known among 
merchants time out of mind, and though he is des¬ 
pised and hated by some, he is much employed and 
clieiislied by others. He is a little, bust ting, active, 
smiling, bowing, scraping, quizzical fellow, in a pow¬ 
dered wjg, London-brown coat, drab kerseymere 
breeches, and black silk stockings. 

This IS the standing j^ortiait of Peter Funk,—if a 
being, who changes his figure every day, every hour, 
and perhaps every minute, may bo said to have any 
sort of fixed or regular form. The truth is, Fcter 
Funk is a very Proteus; and those who behold him 
in one shape to-day, may, if they will watch his 
transformations, behold him in a hundred different 
forms on the morrow. Indeed there is no caleulating, 
from his present appearance, in wluit slja[»o ho will 
be likely to figure next. He ciiaugcs at will, to suit 
tlie wishes of his einployci’s. 

His mind is as flexible as his person. ITe has no 
scruples of conscience. Ho is ready to be employed 
in all manner of deceit and deviltry; and h<i cares 
not wbo his employers arc, if they only give him 
plenty of business. In short, he is the most active, 
induBtriouB, accommodating, dishonest, unpriinnpled, 
convenient little varlet that ever lived. 

Besides all the vai-ious qualities 1 have mentionod, 
Peter Funk seems to be en(low<‘d with ubi([uit.y—or 
at least with the faculty of being present in more 

laces than one at the same time. If it were not.so, 

ow could he serve so many masters at oiuic? 1 low 
could he be seen in one paH of Foarl street l>uying 
goods at auction; in another part, standing at the 
door with a quill behind each car; and in a third, 
figmdng in the shape of a box of goods, or cooped 
up on the shelf, making ashowof nicrchamlisc wliere 
all was emptiness behind ? 

With this account of Peter Funk, my ro/ulers have 
perhaps, by this time, gathered soinc idea of his 
character. If not, I must infonu them that, hii is the 
very imp of deception; that lus solo o«(‘U])ation is to 
deceive; and that he is only employed for that pur¬ 
pose. Indeed, such being his known charactiT in 
the mercantile community, his name is somct.imes 
used figuratively to signify any thing whi<!h is em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of deception—or os the sharp 
ones say, to gull the flats. 

Such being the various and accommodating eha- 
racter of Peter Funk, it is not at all Hurprising that 
his services should be in groat demand. Accordingly 
he is very much employed in P<jarl street, sormd.im<*s 
tmder one name, and souietimes under another—for 
I should have mentioned, os a pai*t of his character, 
that he is exceedingly apt to change names, and has 
as many aliases as the most export rogue in Bride¬ 
well or the Court of Sossiona, Bometimea ho takes 
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the name of John Smith, sometimes James Smith, 
anc) sometimes simply Mi*. Smith. At other times he 
is called Roger Brown, Simon White, Bob Johnson, 
or Tommy Thompson. In short, he has an endless 
Tariety of names, under which he passes before the 
world for so many diiferoiit persons. The initiated 
only know, and every body else is gulled. 

Peter Funk is a great hand at auctions. He is 
constantly present, bidding up the goods as though 
he was determined to buy everything before linn. 
He is well known for bidding higher than any body 
else; or at all events running up an article to the 
very highest notch, though be finally lets the oppos¬ 
ing bidder take it, merely, as lie says, to accommo¬ 
date him—or, not particularly wanting the article 
himself, he professes to have bid upon it solely be¬ 
cause he thought it a great pity so fine a piece of 
goods should go so very far beneath its value. 

It is no uncommon thing to see the little fellow 
attending an auction in his powdered wig, his 
brown coat, his drab kerseys, as fat as a })ig, as 
sleek as a mole, and smiling with the most happy 
countenance, as if he were about to make hia fortune. 
It IS no uncommon thing, to see him standing near 
the auctioneer, and exclaiming, as he keeps bobbing 
his head in token of bidding—“ A suj>crb piece of 
goods! .1 fine piece of goods! great pity it should 
go so cheap—I don’t want it, but I’ll give another 
twenty-five cents, rather tliaii it should go for 
nothing,” The opposite bidder is probably some no¬ 
vice from the country—some Iionest Johnny Raw, 
who is shrewd enough in what he undei-atauds, but 
has never in his life heard of Peter Funk. Seeing 
so very knowing and respectable a looking man, 
bidding upon the piece of goods and praising it up 
at every nod, he naturally thinks it must be a great 
bargain, and he is determined to have it, lot it cost 
what it will The result is, tliat he gives fifty per 
cent, more for .the article than it is worth , and the 
auctioneer and Peter Funk are ready to burst with 
laughter at the prodigious gull they have made of 
the poor countryman, 

^ By thus running up goods, Potcu' is of great ser¬ 
vice to the auctioneers, though he never pays them 
a cent of money. Indeed it is not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer that ho 
should. Goods nevertheless are fre(piently struck 
off to him.; and then the salesman cries out the name 
of Mr Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among the 
Jiundred aliases of Ih'ter hunk, as the purchaser. 
But the goods, on such occasions, are always taken 
back by the auctioneer, ugi*eeably to u secret under¬ 
standing between him aiul Peter. 

In a word, Peter Punk is the great uruhr-hlddcr at 
all the auctions, and might witli no little propriety 
be styled the uuder-bidder general. But this sort 
of cluraeters are both unlawful and unpopular—not 
to say odious—and hence it becomes iiccossary for 
Peter Funk, aliatt the unilor-bi(l<ior, to liavo so 
many aliases to his name, iu order that he may not 
be detected in the underhanded pra<5tice of under¬ 
bidding. 

To avoid detection, however, he Bometirnes resorts 
to other trioks,^ among whieli one is, to act the part 
of a ventriloquist, and appear to bo several ditforent 
persons, bidding iu diUoroiit places, lie has the 
knack of changing his voice at will, and countoiffcit- 
ing that of sundry woll-kuowu persons; so that 
goods are sometimes knookod olf to gontloraon who 
have never opened their mouths. 

But a very common trick of Peter’s, is, to con¬ 
ceal himself in the collar, from whence, through a 
convenient hole near the auctioneer, his voice is 
lieard bidding for goods; and nobody, but those 
in the secret, know from whence the sound pro¬ 


ceeds. This is acting the part of Peter Funk in the 
cellar. 

But Peter, for the most part, is fond of being seen 
in some shape or otlicr; and it matters little wliat, 
so that he can aid lus employers in carrying on a 
system of deception. He will figure iu the shape 
of a box, bale, or package of goods; he will ap¬ 
pear in twenty different places, at the same time, on 
the shelf of a jobber—soractinics representing a 
specimen of English, French, or other goods—but 
being a mei-e shadow, and nothing else—a phan¬ 
tasma—a show without the substance. In this inaniier 
it was, that he often figured in the service of Smirk, 
Quirk <fe Co., and while people wore astonished at 
the prodigious qiiaiiiity of goods they had iu their 
store, two thirds at least of the show was OTving to 
Peter Funk. 

WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
WilliamD.Gai.lagiiku, one of thclojidingwriters 
of the West, was horn Pliil.adcljiljia in Xb08. 
Ilis father was a native of rreland, who emigrated 
to this country after 1 lie failure of tlie RcboIJioii of 
1798, in will oil ho iiad taken a proiiiiiiont part on 
the popular side. 

After his death his widow, removed in 181G 
to Oliio, and settled at Oiuciimati, where the 
son became a ])rintcr. As with many others 
of the same craft, the setting of typo was 
after a wJiile oxchanged for the i)roduction of 
“copy.” Mr. Gallagher became editor of a lite¬ 
rary periodical, tlio Oinoinnati Alirror, which he 
continued for some time, contributing to its pages 
from his own pen a number of prose tales and 
poems, which attracted much attenl.ion. Tlio 
enterprise, as is usually the case with pioneer 
literary efforts, was pocuniai’ily uusiiocossful. 
During a portion of its career, Mr. Gallagher also 
edited the Western Literary Journal, inihlishotl at 
Oincirmati, a work wliich closed a brief o.xistenco 
in 18130. Ho has wince been connected with the 
Hesperian, a ])ul>li(iation of a similar character, 
and of a similarly brief duration. 

The first jn-oducstion of Mr. (Lillaghor wliich 
attracted general public attention was a poem 
publisliod anonymously in one of the |)i‘riodi<ials, 
entitled The W^erkoJ the liomef:. This was re¬ 
printed in the first collection of his poems, pub¬ 
lished iu a thin volume in ISIin, entitled Enato. 
The chief ])oem of this collection is iJie PenileiUy 
a Metrical Tale. 

A scooikI part ofKrrnto appeared in the fall of 
1835. H o])euH witli The (fompiet'or^ a pooxn of 
six hand rod and sixty linos on Napoleon. The 
third and oomdudiug number of the series ap¬ 
peared in 1837, and contained a narrative i)oem 
entitled OmLw>iUeu^ the iiuudenis of which arc 
drawn from the Indian conflicts of our frontier 
liistory. 

The clu<\f j)ortionfl of Errato are occuinod by a 
number of poems of description and reflection, 
with a few lyrical j>iooosiuterHpci*Hed, all of which 
I>ossoss melody, and have won a favorable recep¬ 
tion throughout the cotmtry. 

In 1841 Mr, (hilhighor oditod a vohnne entitled 
Seketiomfrom the Poetical Literature of the ly'ettt. 
a work peculiarly appropriate for one who had 
done ao much by his labors in behalf of literature, 
as wcU as his own contributions to the common 
stock, to foster and honor the necossiurily arduous 
pursuit of literature in a new country. 
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august. 

Dust on thy mantle I dust. 

Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dims thy late brilliaTit sheen: 

And thy young glories—^leaf, and bud, and dower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 

Thee hath the August sun 
Iiooked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face: 
And still and laziljr run, ^ 

Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 
A shout of gladness up, as on they wcllL. 

Flame-like, the long mid-day— 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirred 
The down upon the spray, 

Where rests the panting bird, 

Do 2 dag away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 

Seeds in the sultry air, 

And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees I 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 

The slightest breeze from the unfreshening west, 
partake the general languor, and deep rest. 

Happy, as man may be. 

Stretched on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the volui^tuous bee 
Eobs each surrounding flower, 

And prattling childhood clambera o'er his breast. 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 

Against the hazy sky. 

The thin and fleecy clouds, unmoving, rest. 

Beneath them far, yet high 
In the dim, distant west, 

The vulture, scenting thence its eamon-fare. 

Sails, slowly circling in the sunny air. 

Soberly, in the shade, 

Eepose the patient cow, and toil-worn ore; 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by jutting rocks; 

The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 

Tediously pass the hours, 

And vegetation wilts, with blistered root— 

And droop the thirsting flowers, 

Where the slant sunbeams shoot; 

But of each tall old tree, tlie lengthening line, 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day’s decline. 
Faster, along the plain. 

Moves now the shade, and on the meadow’s edge: 
The kine are forth again, 

^ The bird flits in the hedge 
ITow in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 

Welcome, mild evel—^the sultry day is done. 

Pleasantly^ comest thou. 

Dew of the evening, to the crisped-up gras?; 

And the curled corn-blades bow, 

As the light breezes pass, 

That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 

So, to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love; 

And the scathed heart, made whole, 

Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand. 

And rove, untrammelled, in that “better laud.” 

TUB LABOBXS. 

Stand up erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—who more? 


A soul as dauntless *mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e'er wore. 

What then ?—^Thou art as true a man 
A s moves the human mass among; 

As much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began. 

As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy ? —the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 

The great, who coldly pass thee by, 

With proud step, and averted eyef 
Nay i nurse not such belief. 

If true unto thyself thou wast. 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee ? 

A feather, which tliou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 
The light leaf from the tree. 

No:—uncurbed passions—^low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires. 

To that high nature which aspires 
For ever, till thus checked: 

These are thine enemies—^thy worst: 

They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and tliy life accurst. 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst I 
And longer sufl'ei* not 1 

Thou art thyself thine enemy! 

The great!—what better they than thou! 

As theirs, is not thy will as free ? 

Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow ? 

True, wealth thou hast not; it is but dust! 

' Nor place: uncertain as the wind I 
But that thou hast, whicli, with thy crubt 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 

With this, and passions under ban, 

True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod 1 

JOHN GEEENLEAP WHITTIEB 
Is of a Quaker family, established, in spite of old 
Puritan persecutions), on the banks of the Mem- 
maok, where, at the homestead in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Haverhill, Massachusetts, the poet was 
born in 1808. Until his eighteenth year he lived 
at home, working on the farm, writing occasional 
verses for the Haverhill Gazette, and turning hU 
hand to a little shoemaking, one of the industrial 
resources with which the New England iarnicr 
sometimes ekes out the family suhsiKtenoo.*** Tlieii 
came two years of town academy learning, when 


* In a jsrenlal article on Mr. Whlttlor ft-om tho pen of Mr, 
W S. Thayer in the North Antorl('an llovlcw for July, hSM, to 
which wo are nndei oblijyation? for several facts in tho proBont 
notice, there is this explanation of thoshooinaking Incitionl;— 
** Indeed, upon tho strength of this, ‘ tho gentle’craft of lea¬ 
ther’ have laid an cspeoial claim to him as one of tJn-lr own 

S oets; but wo aio afraid that mankind would go l>arcfoote<l If 
t Gri-^pln had never had a more di'voted dJBclplo. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of the thrift of Now England fanners to provide 
extra occupation for a rainy day. and during tho winter seaBon, 
or when the weather is tooinclemont for out-of-door work, tho 
former and his sons turn an honcRt penny by giving their at¬ 
tention to some employment equally romunemtlve. For this 
pnrposo they have near tho farm-house a Brnall shed Ntooked 
with the appropriate implements of labor. But from what wo 
know of Whittier’s life, it could not have been long before ho 
violntod the Horatiau precept which forbids the shoemaker to 
go beyond his last” 
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lie became editor, in 1829, at Boston, of the 
American Manufacture, a newspaper in the tarilF 
interest. In 1830 he became editor of the paper 
which had been conducted by Brainard at Hart¬ 
ford, and when the “ Remains” of that poet were 
published in 1832, he wrote the prefatory memoir. 
In 1831 appeared, in a small octavo volume, at 
Hartford, his Legends of Nem England,^ which re¬ 
presents a taste early formed by him of the 
quaint Indian and colonial superstitions of the 
country, and which his friend Brainard had deli¬ 
cately touched in several of his best poonis. The 
Supernaturalism of New England^ wliich he pub¬ 
lished in 1847, may be considered a sequel to this 
volume. There was an early poem published by 
Whittier, Moll Pitcher^ a tale of a witch of Ha- 
hant, which may be classed with tlieso produc¬ 
tions, rather poetical essays in prose and verse on 
a favorite subject than, strictly speaking, poetical 
creations. 

Kindred in growth to these, was his Indian 
story, Mogg Megone^ wliich appeared in 1830, and 
has its name from a loa<lcr among the Saco In¬ 
dians in the war of 1077. It is a spirited ver¬ 
sion, mostly in the octosyllabic measure, of In¬ 
dian affairs and character from the old narratives, 
with a lady’s story of wrong and penitence, which 
introduces the rites of the Romnii Church in coii- 
ne.vion with the Indians. The Bridal of Pennor 
cooTo is another Indian poem, with the skeleton of 
a story out of Morton’s New England’s Canaan, 
which is made the vehicle for some of the autlior’s 
finest ballad writings and descriptions of nature. 
Another I'oproduction of this old jieriod is the 
Leaves from Manjarr.t BmiUCs Journal^ written in 
the antique style brought into vogue by tlie clever 
Lady Willoughby’s Diary. Tlie fair journalist, 
with a taste for nature, poetry, and character, aiul 
fully sensitive to the religious inlluences of the 
spot, visits Now England in 1078, and writes her 
account of the manners and iiiHuenocs of the 
time to her cousin in England, a geutioman to 



•wliom ahe is to be married. In point of dolioaoy 
and happy description, this work is ftill of bean- 


ties; though the unnecessary todiousnoss of its 
form will remain a permanent objection to it. 

Returning to the order of our narrative, from 
these exhibitions of Whittier’s early tastes, we 
find him, after a few years spent at homo in farm¬ 
ing, and rejiresenting his town in the .state legisla¬ 
ture, engaged in the proceedings of the American. 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which he was elected a 
secretary in 183(5, and in defence of its ])rinciplos 
editing the Pennsylvania Freeman in Philadelphia. 
The Voices of Freedom^ which form a section of 
his poems in the octav^o edition of his writings, 
afford the best specimens of these numerous eilu- 
sions.* The importance attached to them by the 
abolition party has iirobably thrown into the 
shade some of the finer qualities of his mind. 

In 1840 Mr. Whittier took up his residence in 
Amoshur}^, Ma-sachusetts, where Ids late lu'o- 
ductions have been written, and whence ho ibr- 
wards liis contrihniions to the National Era at 
Washington; collecting from time to time his 
articles in books. 

In 1850 appeared his volume, Old Portraits 
and Modern Sl'etehe.% a series of prose essa^ys on 
J3uiiyan, Ba.\ter, Ellvvood, Naylor, Andrew Alar- 
vell, the Quaker John Rolierb-, for the anciciitvs; 
and the Americans, Leggett, the abolition writer 
Rogers, and the ])oct Dinsmoro for the moderns. 
In the same year ho jmblished Songs of Labor 
and other Poenis^ in wliich ho seeks to dignhy 
and render interesting the mechanic arts by the 
associations of history and fancy. The (Jhapcl 
of the Hermits^ an A other Poem^ was jiub- 
lishod in 1803. The chief poem commomoratos 
an incident in the lives of Rousseau and Bt. 
Pierre, when they wore visiting a herinitugo, and 
while waiting for the monks, Housseaii—^as the 
anecdote is recorded in the “ Studies of Nature,” 
—jiroposed .some devotional exercises. Whittier 
illustrates by this his Cinaker argument ibr tho 
spiritual iiulependence of tho soul, which will 
liiid its own nutriment for itself. 

Mr. Whittier lias written too frcqiionlly on oc¬ 
casional to])ics of local or jiassing interest, to claim 
for all his verses tho liigher (jualities of poetry. 
Many of them are purely didactic., and serve the 
nnqioses of forcilile newspaper leaders, In otliors 
le has risen reaililyto genuine elo<iuenee, or tem¬ 
pered Jiis ]) 0 (‘tic iire by the simplicity of true 
pathos. Like most masters of energi^tic expres¬ 
sion, ho relies upon the strong Haxon elements of 
the language, the use of which is noticeable in his 
poems. 

Tim NBW WIPB AX a TUB OLD.t 

Dai'k tho hallrt, and cold tlio fcjiHt—. 

Gone tho bridiMuaiilH, goiio tho priest! 

All is over—all is dom‘, 

Twain of y(*st<‘rday are one I 
Blooiniiig‘girl and manhood groy, 

Autmuu in (ho arms of May I 

Hushed within and hushod without, 

Dancing feet and wrestlor#* shout ; 


* Boston; Kussoy and Oa, wink lllustratlom hy XitU 

•frhin Ballftd is founded upon one of the marvenous Icnonds 
oonnootofl with tho famoUR Oen. M.* of Uamptou, N.II., who 
was ro/wtnlod by Ula nolKhbors 95 a Yonkoo Faiwi, In loa^uo 
with tho odvonwry, I giro the story os X hoard It whoa a 
child from a renerable thmily risilaot 
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Dies the bonfire on the hill; 

All is dark and all is still, 

Save the starlight, save the breeze 
Moaning through the grave-yard trees ; 
And the great sea-waves below. 

Like the night s pulse, beating slow. 

From the brief di’eam of a bride 
She hath wakened, at his side. 

With half uttered shriek and start— 
Feels she not his beating heart ? 

And the pressure of his arm. 

And his breathing near and warm? 

lightly from the bridal bed 
Springs that fair dishevelled head, ) 
And a feeling, new, intense, 

Half of shame, half innocence, 

Maiden fear and wonder speaks 
Through her bps and changing cheeks. 

From the oaken mantel glowing 
Faintest light the lamp is thi’owing 
On the mirror’s antique mould, 
High-hacked chair, and wainscot old, 
And, through faded cui*taius stealing, 
His dark sleeping face revealing. 

Listless lies the strong man there, 
Silver-streaked his careless hair; 

Lips of love have left no ti*aee 
On that hard and haughty face; 

And that forehead’s knitted thought 
Love’s soft hand hath not unwrought. 

Yet,” she sighs, ** he loves me well. 
More than these calm lips will telL 
Stooping to my lowly state. 

He hath made me rich and great, 

And I bless him, though he be 
Hard and stern to all save me!” 

While she speaketh, falls the light 
O’er her fingers small and white ; 

Gold and gem, and costly ring 
Back the timid lusti’e fling— 

Love’s selectest gifts, and rare. 

His proud hand had fastened there. 

Gratefully slie marks the glow 
From those tapering lines of snow ; 
Fondly o’er the sleeper bending 
His black hair with golden bleu ding, 

In her soft and light caress, 

Cheek and lip together press. 

Ha I—^that start of horror!—^Why 
That wild stare and wilder cry, 

Full of terror, full of pain ? 

Is there madness in her brain ? 

Hark! that gasping, hoarse and low: 
Spare me—spare me—^let me go 1” 

God have mercy f—Icy cold 
Spectral hands her own enfold, 
Drawing silently from them 
Love’s fair gifts of gold and gem. 

Waken! save me!” still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 

Bing and bracelet all are gone, 

And that ice-cold hand withdrawn j 
But she hears a murmur low, 

Full of sweetness, full of woe, 

Half a sigh and half a moan: 

Fear not I give the dead her own I” 

Ah!—the dead wife’s voice slie knows I 
That cold hand whose pressure froze. 
Once in warmest life had borne 
Gem and band her own hath worn 


** Wake thee ^ wake thee!” Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise. 

In his arms the strong man folds her. 
Closer to his breast he holds her; 
Trembling limbs his own are meeting. 

And he feels her heart’s <^uiek boating; 
Nay, my dearest, why this fear ?” 

“ Hush 1” she saith, “ the dead is here !” 

*‘Nay, a dream—an idle dream.” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tremblingly her hand she raises,— 

There no more the diamond blazes, 

Clasp of pearl, or ring of gold,— 

‘‘ Ah!” she sighs, “ her hand was cold!” 

Broken words of cheer he saith. 

But his dark lip quivereth. 

And as o’er the past he tliinketh. 

From his young wife’s arms he slirinketh; 
Can those soft arms round him lie. 
Underneath his dead wife’s eye ? 

She her fair young head can rest 
Soothed and child-like on his breast, 

And in trustful innocence 

Draw new strength and courage thence ; 

He, the proud man, feels within 

But the cowardice of sin! 

She can murmur in her thought 
Simple prayers her mother taught, 

And His blessed angels call, 

Whose great love is over all; 

He, alone, in prayerlcss pride. 

Meets the dark Past at her sitle. 

Cne, who living shrank with dread 
From his look, or word, or tread, 

Unto whom her early grave 
Was as freedom to the slave. 

Moves him at this midnight hour. 

With the dead’s unconscious power! 

Ah, the dead, the unforgot 1 
From their solemn homes of thought, 
Where the cypress shadows blend 
Dai'kly over foe and friend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke, 

Back upon the living look. 

And the tenderest ones and weakest, 

Who their wrongs have borne the meekest, 
Lifting from those dark, still places, 

Sweet and sad-remcrabered faces, 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 
An unwitting triumph find. 

A dbeam; of BimMEn. 

Bland as the morning breath of Juno 
The southwest breezes play; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warn as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 

Again the streams gush clear. 

The fox his hill-side cell foi*siikea, 

Tlie muskrat leaves his nook, 

The bluebird'in the meadow brakes 
Is singing '-Witlj the brook. 

Bear up, oh mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free; 

“Cur winter voices prophesy 
Cf summer days to thee I” 

So, in those winters of the sotil, 

3By bitter blasts and drear 
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0’ers\rept fz’om Memory’s frozen ]')olc, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers. 

And how beneath the wiutci’^s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers 1 

The Night is mother of the Day, 

The Winter of the Spring, 

And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the clou<l the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all IIis works, 
Has left His Hope with all! 


PALESTINE. 

Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 

"Where the holiest of memories ])ilgrim-likc throng: 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, iny heart is with thee. 

With the eye of a spirit 1 look on that shore. 

Where pilgrim and propliot have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 

Blue sea of the hills!—in iiiy spirit T hear 
Thy waters, Genesaret, chime on iny oar; 

Where the Lowly an<l Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of His saiulals was thrown. 

Beyond are Bothulia’s mountains of green, 

And the desolate hills of the wild Gadurene; 

And I pause on the goat-crags of 'j’abor to sec 
The gleam of thy waters, 0 dark Galilee 1 

Hark, a sound in the valley! where swollen and 
strong, 

Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along ; 

Where the Oanaaiiite strove with Jehovah in vain. 
And thy torrent grew daik witli the blood of the 
slain. 

Tliere down from Ids mountains stern Eebnlon came, 
And Naptliali’s stag, with liis eye-balls of flame, 

And the chariots of Jnbin rolletl harmlessly on, 

For the arm of the Lor<l was Abinoaiu’s son I 

There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which 
rang 

To the song which the boautifnl iirophotess sang. 
When the princes of l.ssn,ehar stood by her side, 

And the shout ol a host in its triiim[>h replied 

Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-site before luo is seen, 

With the moiintainaaroiind, and the valleys between; 
There rested the shephenls of Judah, ami there 
The songs of the angels rose sweet on the air. 

And Bethany’s palm trci^s in beauty still threw 
Their shadows at noon on the rums below; 

But whoi*<^ arc the sisters who hastem^l to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at Ilis Icet'tf 

I tread where the twklvk in tlioir way-faring f.i'od ; 
I stand where they stood with the chosen of (Jod— 
Where His blessing was heard and His lessons were 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored and the healing wa-i 
wrought. 

Oh, hero with Ills flotdc tlie snd Wanderer canuw-* 
Tlicse hills Ho toiled over iu grief, are the Hanu‘— 
The founts where Ho drank by the wayside still flow* 
And tlie same airs are blowing which breatliod on 
His brow I 

And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her foreliead, and chains on her 
feet; 


For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
An d the holy Shechinah is dark where it shoue. 

But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 
Of Humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 
Where my spirit but turned from the outward and 
dim, 

It could gaze, eveu now, on the pro-^enco of Him I 

Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when, 

In love and in meekness, He moved among men; 
And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 
the sea, 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me I 

And what if my feet may not tread where He 8t(>o<l, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galileo’s flood, 

Nor ray eyes see the cross which lie bowed him to 
bear, 

Nor my knees press Gctlisemanc’s garden of prayer. 

Yet loved of the Father, Thy Spirit is near 
To the meek, and the hiwly, ami penitent here; 

And the voice of Thy love'is the same even now, 
aVs at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 

Oh, the outward hath gone!—but iu glory and 
power, 

The smiT surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, uiidecaying, iUs i’entecost flame 
On the lieart’s sacred altar is burning the same I 

CtONE. 

Axiiothor hand is beckoning ua, 

Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with Angel-Htcps 
The path which reaches ILeavcn. 

Our young and gentle friend whoso smilo 
Made brighter siunmor hours, 

Ami<l the frosts of uutunin t.iinc 
Has left iiB, witli the flower.-. 

No paling of tilie ebrnde of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay; 

No shadow from thOvSileut band 
F(‘ll around our sister’s way. 

The light of Inn* young life wont down, 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a m'tting star— 

Clear, suddenly, and .^till. 

As pure and swei‘t, her fair brow boimikmI— 
Etornal ns the sky; 

And like the brook’s low song, lun* voiciC— 

A sound which could not die. 

And half we d(‘eimMl she mailed not 
The <ihaiiging of her s[>heris 
To give to ll(‘aveu a Shining One, 

Who walked an Angtd liert*. 

The blessing of her <pnet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 

And good l.lionghts, wIku’o hm* footsteps pm^cd, 
idke fairy blossoms grew. 

Svv<»et pronipl-ing4 unto kimlest dtunls 
Were iu her very look ; 

We r(*Hd her fma*, a.s one who reiuls 
A true and holy book: 

Tin* nu‘aHure of a blessed hymn, 

To whiidi our hearths could move ; 

The breathing of an inward jisalm; 

A eunticlo of love. 

Wo miss lier in the place of prayer, 

And by the hearth-tiro’s light ; 

Wo pause besitlo Ivor door to hoar 
Onoo more her swoot “ Good night i” 
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There seems a bliadow on. the day, 

Her smile no longer cheei*s; 

A dimness on the stars of night, 

Like eyes that look through teais. 

Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled; 

That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home His child. 

Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms. 

And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking staiid 
Between us and the wi*or.g. 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 

And, grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well beloved of ours. 

CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAH. 

Charles Fenno Hoffmais’ is the descendant of 
a family which established itself in the State of 
Hew York during its possession by the Dutch. 
His maternal grandfather, from whom he derived 
the name of Fenno, was an active politician 
and writer of the federal party during the adiui- 
nistration of Washington. His father, Judge 
Hoffiuan, was an eminent member of the bar of 
the United States. He pleaded and wou his first 
cause at the age of seventeen, and at twenty-one 
filled the place previously occupied by his father 
in the Hew York Legislature. One of his sons 
is Ogden Hoffman, who has long maintained a 
high position as an eloquent pleader. 



Charles Fenno Hoffman, the son of Judge Hofiftnan 
by a second marriage, was born in the city of Hew 
Y ork in 1806. At the age of six years he was placed 
at a Latin Grammar School in the city, and three 
years after was sent to the Poughkeepsie Academy, 
a celebrated boarding-school on the Hudson. 
Owing, it is said, to harsh treatment, he ran away. 


His father not wishing to coerce him unduly, in¬ 
stead of sending him hack, placed him in the 
charge of a Scottish gentleman in a village of Hew 
Jersey. While on a visit home in 1817 an acci¬ 
dent occurred, an account of which is given in a 
paragraph quoted from the Hew York Gazette in 
the Evening Post of October 25, from wdiich it 
a])pears that “he was sitting on Courtlandt-street 
Dock, with his legs hanging over the wharf, as the 
steamboat was ctiming in, which caught one of 
his legs and crushed it in a dreadful manner.” It 
was found necessary to amputate the injured limb 
above the knee. Its place was supijlied by a cork 
substitute, which seemed to form no impediment 
to ihe continuance of the out-door life and athletic 
exercises in which its wearer was a proficient. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Columbia College, 
where he was more distinguished in the debating 
society than in the class. He left College during 
his junior 5 ’ear, but afterwards received the hono¬ 
rary degree of Master of Arts from the institution. 
He next studied law with the late Harinanus 
Bleecker, at Albany, at the age of twonty-oiie 
was admitted to the bar, and practised for three 
years in Hew York. He then abandoned a i)ro- 
fessional for a literary life, having already tried 
his pen in anonymous contributions while a clerk 
to the Albany newsjiapers, and while an attorney 
to the Hew York American, in the editorship of 
which ho became associated with Mr. Charles 
King. A series of articles by liiin, designated by 
a star, added to the literary reputation of the 
journal. 

In 1833 Mr. Hoffman made a tour to the Prairies 
for the benefit of his health. He coTitributcd a 
series of letters, descriptive of its incidents, to the 
American, which were collected and published iu 
1834, in a couple of volumes bearing the title 
A Winter m the West^ wdiicli obtained a "wide 
popularity in this country and England. His 
second work, Wild Scenes i% the Forest and the 
Fiame^ appeared in 1837. It w^as followed by 
the romance of Groyslaer, founded on tlie celc- 
bi'ated Beauchamp murder case in Hentncky. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine was commenced 
in 1833 under the editorship of Mr. Hoffman. Jt 
was conducted by him with sj»irit, but after the 
issue of a few numbers passed into the hands 
of Timothy Flint. He was subsequently connected 
with the American Monthly Magazine, and was 
for a while engaged in the editorship of the How 
York Mirror. His continuous novel of Vanderlyn 
was published in the former in 1837. His poetical 
writings, which had long before become widely 
and favorably known, were first collectxid in a 
volume entitled T7ie Vtgil of Faith and Other 
Poems, in 1842. The main story which gave the 
book a title is an Indian legend of the Adirondach, 
which we take to be a pure invention of the antlior, 
—^a poetic conception of a bride slain by the rival 
of her husband, who w'atches and guards the liie 
of his foe lest so hated an object should intrude 
upon the presence of his nil.^tress in the spirit 
world. It is in the octosyllabic measure, and in 
a pathetic, eloquent strain. 

In 1844 a second poetical volume, including 
numerous additions, appeared with the title, 7/c/*- 
rowed Notes for Rome Girmlation —^suggested 
by an article which had recently been published in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review on the Poets and 
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Poetry of Auicncci., wliicli Wtis tlion aittracting 
considerable attention. A more complete collec¬ 
tion of his poems than is contained in cither of 
these volumes appeared in 1845. 

During 1846 and 1847 Mr. Hoffman edited for | 
about eighteen months the Literary orld. After 
his retirement he contributed to that journal a 
series of essays and tales entitled Slcetcliea of So¬ 
ciety^ which are among his happiest prose efforts. 
One of these, The Man in the EeHemoir^ detailing 
the ex[>eriences of an individual who is supposed 
to have passed a night in that uncomfortable 
lodging-place of water and granite, became, like 
the author’s somewhat similar narrative of The 
Man in the Boiler, a favorite with the public. 
This series was closed in December, 1848. Dur¬ 
ing the following year the autlior was attacked 
by a mental disorder, which unhappily has perma¬ 
nently interrupted a brilliant and useful literary 
career. 

The author’s fine social qualities are rcflccledin 
his Avritiiig-i. A man of ta^le and soliolai-ship, in¬ 
genious in si)eciilatioii, with a healthy love of out- 
of-door life and objects, he unites the sentiment 
of the poet and the refinements of the thinker to 
a keen perception of the humors of the world in 
action. His conversational powem of a high 
order; his devoted pursuit of literature; his 
ardent love of Americani&m in art and loiters; his 
acquaintance with authors and artists; a certain 
personal chivalry of character,—arc so many 
elements of the regard in which he is held by 
his friends, and they may all be found perceptibly 
imparting vitality to his writings. Those, whether 
in the department of the essay, the crititiue, the 
song, the poem, the talc, or novel, are uniformly 
stamped by a generous nature. 

SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 

Sparkling and bright in li(pii(l light, 

Does tho wiue our goblets gleam in, 

With hue as red aa tlic rosy bed 

Which a bee would choose to dream in. 

Tlion fill to-nigl»t with hearts as light, 

To loves as gay and floetuig 
As bubbles tlial.swiui on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

Oh I if Mirtli might lUTOst the flight 
Of Time through Lihi’s dominions, 

We here awhile would now beguile 
The grey-beard of his pinions 

To drink to-iiiglit with Iioarts as lighl, 

To loves us gay and fleeting 
As bubbles tlmt swim on t.lu‘ beaker’s brim, 
And brtjuk on the lips while meeting. 

But since delight can’t terni)! tho wight, 

J^or fond regret delay him, 

Kor Ijove himself can bold the elf, 

Nor sober Friendship stay him, 

We’ll drink to-niglit with hojirts as light, 

To loves as gay and flcidaug 
As bubbles that swim on l.lie bicker’s brim, 
And break on tlio lips while mooting. 

THR MINT JtJLBP. 

’Tis said that tlio gods, on Olympus of old 
(And who tlio bright logond profanes with a 
doubt), 

One night, ’im<l their revels, by Bacchus were told 
That liis lost butt of nectar had somehow run out I 


But determined to send round the goblet once more. 
They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 
In composing a draught, which till drinking were 
o’er, 

Should cast every wine ever drank in the shade. 

Grave Ceres herself blithely yielded her corn, 

And the spirit that lives in each amber-hued gi^^ain, 
And which first had its birth from the dew of the 
morn. 

Was taught to steal out in bright dewdrops again 

Pomona, whose clioicest of fruits on the board 
i Were scattered profusely in every one’s roacli, 
When called on a tribute to cull from the hoard, 
Expressed the imld juice of the delicate j^eaeli. 

Tho liquids were mingled while Venus looked on 
With glances so fraught with swooL magical 
power. 

That the honey of 11\ bla, e’en whom they were gone, 
lias never been missed in the draught from that 
hour. 

Flora then, from her bosom of fragrancy, shook 
And with roseate fingers pressed down in the bowl, 
All drip]>ing and fresh as it came from tho brook, 
j The herb whoso aroma should flavor the whole. 

I The draft was delicious, and loud tho acclaim, 

I Though something seemed wanting for all to bo- 
I wail; 

[ But Juleps the drink of immortals became, 

When Jove himself added a handful of hail. 

BOOM, BOYS, BOOM. 

There was an old hunter ciuiq) 0 <l clown by the rill, 
Who fished in this water, and shot on that hill. 

Tho forest for him had no danger nor gloom, 

For all that ho wanted was plenty of room I 
Says he, “ The world’s wide, there is room for us all; 
Rt>om enough in the greenwood, if not in tho hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy hia own room 3 ” 

He wove his own nets, and his shanty wjis spivad 
Witli tlicskins he had clroaacd and stretched out over¬ 
head; 

Frcsli branehos of hemlock made fragi*ant the floor, 
For hia bed, as lie sung wlien the daylight was o'er, 
“ ’L’lio world’s wide enougli, there is room for ns all; 
Room enough in the grecuiwood, if not in tho hall, 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, 
t'or why shouldn’t every man enjoy bis own room3” 

That spring now half ebokc'd by the dust, of tho 
road, 

Under boughs of old maples onee limpldly flowetl; 
By the iHh-U wlicuee it bubbles Ids k<‘.U.lo\vas hung, 
iVluehllnnr sa)> ofiem filled while the hunter he sung, 
*‘The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in tho hall, 
Itoom, boys, room, by tin* light of the moon, 

I For why shouldn’t every man cmjoy Ids own room? ” 

I And still sung the hunb'r -when one gloomy day, 

I He saw in the forest what saddened Ids hiy,« 

A heavy wheeled wagon its black rut luul ninde, 
Wliero fair grew the greamsward in broail forest 
glade— 

“ Tho world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in thc^ gr(*<mwofal, if not in the hull. 
Room, boys, room, by the liglit of the moon. 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room?” 

Ho whistled to his dog, and sa^^eho, ** "IVo can’t stay; 
r must shoulder my rifle, tip tra])R, ami away 
Next day, ’mid those maples tho soUlor’s ax(^ rung, 
While slowly tho hnider trudgdd off as bo sung, 
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“ The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in the hall, 
lioom, hoys, room, hy the light of the moon, 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room ? ” 

EIO BEAVO—A MESICATT LAMENT.* 

Rio Bravo ! Rio Bravo, 

Saw men ever such a sight? 

Since the field of Roncesv ulles 
Sealed the fate of many a knight. 

Bark is Palo Alto’s story, 

Sad Resaca Palma’s rout, 

On those fatal fields so gory, 

Many a gallant life went out. 

There our best and binvest lances, 

Shivered ’gainst the Northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that couched them 
’Neath the Northern charger’s heel. 

Rio Bravo 1 Rio Bravo 1 
Minstrel ne’er knew such a figl't, 

Since the field of Roncesvalles 
Sealed the fate of many a kmght. 

Rio Bravo, fatal river, 

Saw ye not wliile red with gore, 

Torrejon all headless quiver, 

A ghastly trunk upon thy shore! 

Heard you not the wounded coursers, 
Shrieking on your trampled banks. 

As the Northern winged artillery 
Thundered on our shattered ranks I 

There Ansta, best and bravest, 

There Ragueiia tried and true, 

On the fatal field thou iavest, 

Nobly did all men could do. 

Vainly there those heroes rnlly, 

Castile on Montezuma’s shoi'e, 

“ Rio Bravo”—“ Roncesvalles,” 

Ye are names blent evermore. 

TTeepest thou, lorn lady Inez, 

For thy lover mid the slain, 

Brave La Vega’s trenchant falchion, 

Cleft his slayer to the brain. 

Brave La Vega who all lonely, 

By a host of foes beset, 

Yielded up his sabre only, 

When his equal there he met 

Other champions not less noted, 

Sleep beneath that sullen wave, 

Rio Bravo, thou hast floated 
An army to an ocean grave. 

On they came, those Northern horsemen, 

On like eagles toward the slin, 

Followed then the Northern bayonet. 

And the field was lost and won. 

Oh for Orlando’s horn to rally, 

His Paladins on that sad shore, 

“ Rio Bravo”—Roncesvalles,” 

Ye are n.'imes bRnt evermore. 

TUB MAN IN TfiS EE8BETOIE—A PANTASIB FXEOS. 

You may see some of the best society in New 
York on the top of tlie Distributing Reservoir, any 
of these fine^ October mornings. There were two 
or three carriages in waiting, and half a dozen sena- 

* This Originally appeared in th© Colmnbian Magazine, tvith 
the following lines of introduction. « Such of the readers of 
the Oolumbian as have seen the Vera Oruz Journal containing 
the o:^inal of the liio Bravo Lament, by the popular Mexican 
poet, Bon Jose Mafia Joacquin du Ho djirco de Saltillo, will 
perhaps not find the following hasty tianslatlon unacceptable,'* 


toriaMooking mothers with young children, pacing 
the parapet, os we basked there the other day in 
the sunshine—now watching the pickerel that glide 
along the lucid edges of the black pool within, and 
now looking off upon the scene of rich and won¬ 
drous variety that spreads along the two rivers on 
either side. 

They may talk of Alpheiis and Arethusa.” mur¬ 
mured an idling sophomore, who had found his way 
thither during 1 ecitation hours, “but the Croton in 
passing over an arm of the sea at Spuyten-duy vil, 
and bursting to sight again in this truncated pyra¬ 
mid, heats it all hollow. By George, too, the bay 
yonder looks as blue as ever tlie Jigean Sea to 
Byi’on’s eye, gazing from the Aciopoiis 1 But the 
painted foliage on these crags I —the Greeks must 
have dreamed of such a vegetable phenomenon in 
i the midst of their greyish olive groves, or they never 
I would have supplied the want of it in their landscape 
! by embroidering their marble temples with gay colors, 
i “ Bid you see that pike break,Sir? ” 

1 “Imdnot.” 

1 ‘‘Zounds! his silver fin flashed upon the black 
Acheron, like a restless isoul that hoped yet to mount 
■ from the ].ool.” 

' “The place seems suggestive of fancies to you?” 
I we observed in reply to the rattlepute. 
i “ It is, indeed, for I ha\ e done u]> a good deal of 
anxious thinking within a circle of a lew yards where 
that fish broke ju&t now. * 

“A singular place for meditation^—the middle of 
the reservoir! ” 

“You look incredulous, Sir—but it’s a f.ict, Afel- 
i low can never tell, until he is tried, in what situa- 
1 tion his most earnest meditations may be conceutrated, 
'• I am boring you, though? ” 

“Not at all, But you seem so familiar with the 
spot, I wish you could toll me wJjy that ladder lead¬ 
ing down to the water is lasbed ugaiiifit the stone- 
I work in yonder corner ? ” 

“That ladder,” said the young man, briglitoning 
at the question, “ why the po’-ition, per)nips the very 
existence of that ladder, resulted from my ine<li(,ntionH 
in the reservoir, at which you suiiied just now. 
Shall I tell you all about them ? ” 

“Pray do.” 

Well, you have seen the notice forbidding any one 
to fish in the reservoir. Now when I read'that 
warning, the spiiit of the thing struck me at oruic, 
as inferring nothing more than that one should not 
sully the temperance potations of our citizens by 
steeping bait in it, of any kind ; but you probably 
know the common way of taking pike witli u alip- 
noose of delicate wire. I was determined to have a 
touch at-the fellows with this kind of tackle. 

I chose a moonlight night; and un hour l)cforo tbo 
edifice was closed to visitors, 1 secreted myself with¬ 
in the walls, determined to pass the nigliton tluitop. 
All went as I could wish it.^ The night proved 
i cloudy, but it was only a variable drift of broken 
! clouds which obscured the moon. J had a walking 
cane-rod with me which would roach to ilui margin 
of the water, and seveml feet beyond if m^cossary. 
To this was attached the wire about fifteen incljcs 
in length. 

I prowled along the parapet for a con8i<lerablc 
time, but not a single fish could T see, 'I'he clouds 
made a flickering light and shade, that wholly foiliMl 
my steadfast gaze. I was convineod that should 
they come up thicker, my whole night’s adventure 
would be thrown away. “ Why should 1 not des¬ 
cend the sloping well and get nearer on a level with 
the fish, for thus alone can X hope to see one ? ” The 
question had hardly shaped itself in luy mind before 
1 had one leg over the iron railing. 
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H you look around you will see now that there 
are some half dozen weeds growing here and there, 
amid the fissures of the solid masonry. In one of 
the fissures from whence these spring, I planted a 
foot, and began ray descent. The reservoir was 
fuller than it is now, and a few strides would have 
carried me to the margin of the water. Holding on 
to the cleft above, I felt round with one foot lor a 
place to plant it below me. 

In that moment the flap of a pound pike made me 
look round, and the roots of the weed upon which I 
partially depended, gave way as I was in the act of 
turning. Sir, one’s senses are sharpened in deadly 
peril; as I live now, I distinctly heard the bells of 
Trinity chiming midnight, as 1 rose to tlie surface the 
nest instant, immersed in the stone cauldron, where 
I must swim for my life heaven only could tell how 
long I 

I am a capital swimmer; and this naturally gave 
me a degree of self-possession. Falling as I had, I 
of course had pitched out some distance from the 
sloping parapet. A few strokes bronglit me to the 
edge. I really was not yet certain but that I could 
clamber up thefnee of the wall anywhere. I hoped 
that I could. I felt certain at least there was some 
spot where I might get hold with my hands, even if 
I did not ultimately ascend it. 

I tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the 
wall was so vertical that it did not even rest me to 
lean against it. I felt with my hands and with my 
feet. Surely, I thought, there must he some fissure 
like those in which that ill-omened weed had found 
a place for its root I 

There was none. Hy fingers boeame sore in bu¬ 
sying themselves with the harsh and inhospitable 
stones. My feet slipped from the smooth and slimy 
masonry beneath the water; and several times my 
face came in rude contact with the wall, when my 
foothold gave way on the instant that I seemed to 
have found some <liminutive rocky cleet upon which 
I could stay myself. 

Sir, did you ever see a rat drowned in a half-filled 
liogshoad? how he swims round, and round, and 
round; and after vainly trying the sides again and 
again with his paws, fixes his eyes upon the up]ior 
nm as if he would look himself out of his watery 
prison. 

I thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him 
as T had often watched thus his dying agonies, when 
a cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys arc horribly 
crnel, sir; boys, women, and savages. All eliihl- 
likc things are cruel; crnel from a want of thought 
andfroin perverse ingomiity, although by instinct each 
of tliese is so tender. Yon may not have observed 
it, but a savage is as tender to its own young as a 
boy is to a favorite puppy—^thc same boy tFiat will 
torture a kitten out of existence. I thought, then, 

I say, of the rat drow/iing in a half-filled cask of 
water, and lifting lus gaze out of the vessel as he 
grew more and more desperat e, and 1 flung myself oii 
my back, and floating thus, fixed luy eyes upon the 
face of the moon. 

The moon is well enough, in her way, however 
you may look at her; but her appcaraucc is, to say 
the least of it, peculiar to a man floating on his back 
in the centre of a stone lank, with a <Toatl wall of 
some fifteen or twenty feet rising s<j^mii‘oly on every 
side of him (the young man smiled bitterly as ho said 
this, and shuddered once or twice b<‘fore he went on 
musingly) 1 The last time I had noted the planet 
with any emotion she was on the wane. Mary was 
with me, I had brought her out hero one morning to 
look at the view from the top of the Keservoir. bhe 
said little of the econo, but as wo talked of our old 
cliildish loves, I saw that its froah features \rere in¬ 


corporating themselves with tender memories of the 
past, and I was content. 

There was a rich golden haze upon the landscape, 
and as my own spirits rose amid the voluptuous 
atmosphere, she pointed to the waning planet, dis¬ 
cernible like a faint gash in the welkin, and won¬ 
dered how long it would be before the leaves would 
fall! Strange girl, did she mean to rebuke my joy¬ 
ous mood, as if we had no right to be happy while 
nature withering iu her pomp, and the sickly moon 
wasting in the blaze of noontide, were there to re¬ 
mind us of “the-gone-for-ever? ” “They will all 
renew themselves, dear Mary,” said I, encoui agiiigly, 
“ and there is one that will ever keep ii*yste alike 
with thee and Nature through all seasons, if thou 
wilt but be true to one of us, and remain as now a 
child of nature.” 

A tear sprang to her eye, and then searching her 
imeket for her card-casc, slie remembered an engage¬ 
ment to be present at Miss Lawson’s opening of fall 
bonnets, at two o’clock 1 

And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, T thought of 
her now. You have probably outlived this sort of 
thing, sir; bnt I, looking at the moon, as 1 floated 
there upturned to her yellow light, thought of the 
loved being whose tears I knew would flow when 
she heard of my singular fate, at once so grotescpie, 
yet melancholy to awful ness. 

And how often we have talked, too, of that Carian 
shepherd who spent his damp nights upon the hills, 
gazing as 1 do on the lustrous planet! who will revel 
with her amid those old super titions ? Who, from 
our own unlcgended woods, will evoke their yet un¬ 
detected, haunting spirits ? Who pcei* with her in 
prying scrutiny into nature’s laws, and chnllcnge the 
wliippcre of poetry from the voiceless throat of 
matter? Who laugh incnily over the stupid gm*ss- 
work of pedants, that never mingled with the infi¬ 
nitude of nature, tUrongh love exlmustless and all- 
embracing, as wo have? Poor girl, she will be 
compauionless. 

Alas! companionlesR for ever—save in the excit¬ 
ing stages of some brisk flii'tatioii. She will live 
hereafter by feeding other hearts with love’s loro 
she has learned from me, and tluni, Pygmalion-lik<‘, 
grow fond of the images she has hei'self endowed 
with scmblanee of divinity, until they lo 

breathe back the mystery the soul can truly catch 
from only one. 

How anxious she will be lest the coroner shall tiavo 
disc<>^ere<l any of her notes in rny pocket? 

I felt chilly as this last ri'ilection crossed my mind. 
Partly at thought of the coroner, partly at the idea 
of Mary being unwillingly compelled to weai- mourn¬ 
ing for me, in ense of siudi a diwlosuro of our engage* 
raeiit. It is a provoking thing for a girl of nineteen 
to have to^ go into mourniiig for a (hnuniHod lover, 
at the beginning of her second winter in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

The water, though, with my inotionless position, 
must have had sonietliing to do with my ehilUnesSi 
1 see, sir, you think that i t,cU my story with great 
levity; but indeed, indeed 1 shouhl grow <loIm()UH 
did 3 venture to hold steadily to the awfulneas of 
my feelings tlm greater ])art of that night. 1 think 
indeed, T must liavo been most of the time hysterical 
with horror, for the vibrating (^notions I have re¬ 
capitulated did pass through my brain even ns I have 
detaile<l them. 

But as I now became calm in thought, I summon¬ 
ed lip again some resolution of action. 

I will begin at that corner (said T), and swim 
around the whole enolosiiro. J will swim slowly imd 
apain feel the sides of the tank with my feet. If 
die 1 must, lot me perish at least from well directed 
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thougli eshausting effort, not sink from mere boot¬ 
less -weariness in sustaining myself till the morning 
shall bring relief. 

The sides of the place seemed to grow higher as I 
no-w kept my watery course beneath them. It was 
not altogether a dead pull. I had some variety of 
emotion in making my circuit. When I s-wam in the 
shadow it looked to me more cheerful beyond in the 
moonlight When I swam in the moonlight I had 
the hope of making some discovery when 1 should 
again reach the shadow. I turned several times on 
my back to rest just where those wavy lines would 
meet The stars looked viciously bright to me from 
the bottom of that well; there was such a company 
of them; they wore so glad in their lustrous revel¬ 
ry; and they bad such space to move in? I was 
alone, sad to despair, in a strange element, prisoned, 
and a solitary gazer upon their mockirg chorus. 
And yet there was nothing else with which I could 
hold communion? 

I turned upon my breast and struck out almost 
frantically, once more. The stars were forgotten, 
the moon, the very world of which I as yet lormed 
a part, my poor hlary herself was foi gotten. I 
thought only of the strong man there perishing; of 
me in my lusty manhood, in the sliarp vigor of my 
dawning prime, with faculties illimitable, with senses 
all alert, battling there with physical obstacles which 
men like myself had brought together for my undoing. 
The Eternal could never have willed this thing ! I 
could not and I would not perish thus. And 1 grew 
strong in insolence of self-trust; and I laughed 
aloud as I dashed the sluggish water from side to 
side. 

Then came an emotion of pity for myself—of wild, 
wild regret; of sorrow, oh, infinite for a fate so de¬ 
solate, a doom so dreary, so heart-sickening. You 
may laugh at the contradiction if you will, sir, but 
I felt that I could sacrifice my own life on the in¬ 
stant, to redeem another fellow creature from such a 
place of horror, from an end so piteous. My soul and 
my vital spirit seemed in that desperate moment to 
be separating; while one in parting gweved over the 
deplorable fate of the other. 

And then I prayed I 

I prayed, why or wherefore I know not It was 
not from fear. It could not have been in hope. The 
days of miracles are passed, and there was no natu¬ 
ral law by whose providential interposition I could 
be saved. I did not pray; it prayed of itself, my 
soul within me, 

the calmness that I now felt, torpidity? the 
torpidity that precedes dissolution, to the "strong 
swimmer who, sinking from exhaustion, must at last 
add a bubble to the wave ns he suffocates beneath 
the element which now denied his mastery ? If it 
were so, how fortunate was it that my floating rod 
at that moment attracted my attention as it dashed 
through the water by me. I saw on the instant that 
a fish had entangled himself in the wire noose. The 
rod quivered, plunged, came again to the surface, and 
rippled the water as it shot in arrowy flight from 
side to side of the tank. At last driven towards the 
southeast corner of the Reservoir, the small end 
seemed to have got foul somewhere, 'i he brazen 
butt, which, every time the fish sounded, was thrown 
up to the moon, now sank by its own weight, show¬ 
ing that the other end must be fast But the cor¬ 
nered fisli, evidently anchored somewhere by that 
short wire, floun<lered several times to the surface, 
before I thought of striking out to the spot. 

The water is low now and tolerably clear. You 
may see the very ledge there, sir, in yonder corner, 
on which the small end of my rod rested when I 
secured that pike with my Lands, I did not take 


him from the slip-noose, however; but standing upon 
the ledge, handled the rod in a workmanlike 
manner, as I flung that pound pickerel over the iron- 
railing upon the top of the parapet. The rod, as I 
have told you, barely reached from the railing to the 
water. It was a heavy, strong bass rod which I had 
borrowed in “ the bj’irit of the Times ” office ; and 
when I discovered that the fish at the end of the 
wire made a strong enough knot to prevent me from 
drawing my tackle away from the railing around 
which it twined itself as I threw, why, as you can 
at once see, I had but little diificulty in making my 
way up the face of the wall with such assistance. 
The ladder which attracted your notice is, as you 
see, lashed to the iron railing in the identical spot 
where I thus made my escape; and for fear of simi- 
lar accidents they have placed another one in the 
corresponding corner of the other compartment of 
the tank ever since my remarkable night’s adventure 
in the Reservoir. 

“We give the above singular relation verbatim ns 
heard from the lips of our chniice acquaintance; and 
although sti‘ongly tempted to *‘work it up” alter 
the fantastic style of a famous German namesake, 
prefer that the reader should have it in its Ameri¬ 
can simplicity. 

LUCEETIA MAEIA AND MAEGAEET :^^ILLER DA¬ 
VIDSON. 

The sisters Lucretia Maria and Margaret Mil¬ 
ler, were the daughters of Dr. Oliver Davidson, 
and Margaret Miller his wife. The pai’onts were 
persons of education and refinement; and the mo¬ 
ther, herself a poetess, had enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions of the celebrated Isabella Graham at "Mow 
York. She was sensitive in body as well as mind, 
and subject to frequent attacks of sickness, Iki* 
daughter Lucretia was bom at PlattHbiu'gh, on the 
shore of Lal^e Champlain, Scj)tcmher 27, 1808. 
Her infancy was sickly, and in liersecoml year an 
attack of typhus fever threatened her life. SIic 
recovered from this, however, and with it tlio 
lesser disorders with which .^he had boon also 
troubled, disappeared. At tJie ago of four she wjis 
sent to school and soon learned to road and form 
letters in sand. She was an unwearie<l student 
of the little story books given lior, neg]e<^tii)g Jbr 
these all the ordinary plays oi' her age. AVe soon 
hear of her making books of lior own. Iler mother 
one day, wlien imparing to WTilo a lett^u*, missed 
a quire of paper; expressinglier wonder, the lit¬ 
tle girl came forward and said, “Mamma, 1 liavo 
used it.” Her mother, surprised, asked Ju*r how ? 
Lucretia burst out oiying and said, “she did not 
like to toll.” She was not pressed to do so, and 
])apcr continued to disappear. Lucretia was often 
found busy with pen and ink, and in making littk^ 
blank books; but would only cry and rim away if 
questioned. 

When she was six years old, tlicse little hooks 
came to light on the removal of a pile of liiuju on a 
closet shelf, behind wliicli they were Iiiddeii. “At 
first,” says her biographer Miss Sedgwick, “liie 
hieroglyphics seemed to bailie investigation. On 
one side of the leaf was an artfully sketched pic¬ 
ture; on the otlior, Roman letters, some plttC(‘d 
upright, others horizontally, oblicpioly, or back¬ 
wards, not formed into words, nor sjmeed in any 
mode. Both i)aroiits pored over them till tluy 
ascertained the letters w^ero ixietical exjdanations 
in metre and rhyme of the picture in the I’cvorse, 
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The little hooks were carefully put away as lite¬ 
rary curiosities. Not lonj^ after this, Lucretia 
came running to her mother, painlully agitated, 
her face covered with her hands, and tears trick¬ 
ling down between her slender lingers—‘ Oh, 
Mama I mama!’ she cried, sobbing, ‘how conhl 
you treat mo so? You have not used me well! 
My little books I you have shown them to pa[)a, 
—^Annc—^Eliza, 1 know you have. Oh, what 
shall I do V Her mother ]deaded guilty, and tried 
to soothe the child by promising not to do so 
again; Lucretia’s face brightened, a sunny smile 
played through her tears as slie ro])lied, ‘Oh. ma¬ 
ma, I am not afraid you will do so again, for I 
have burned them alland so she had! This re¬ 
serve proceeded from nothing cold or exclusive in 
her character; never was there a more loving or 
sympathetic creature. It would ho dilHciilt lo 
say which was most rare, her modesty, or the 
genius it sanctified.” 

She soon after learned to write in more legible 
fashion, and in her ninth yt‘nr j)ro(luced the fol¬ 
lowing lines, the earliest of lior comjiositions 
which has been preserved:— 

ON THE DKATII Or MT ROBrN. 

Underneath this turf doth lie 
A little bird wlucli ne’er eould fly. 

Twelve hu’gi^ angle worms did flil 
This little bird, wliom they did kill. 

Ihiss! if you should ehanct^ lo kuioU 
My littlo bird from liisdiirk cell, 

Oh I do be merciful, my (jat, 

And not serve him as you did my rut. 

She studied hard at school, and when needle¬ 
work was given her as a ])reventivc against tills 
undue intellectual elFort, dashed through tlic task 
assigned her -with great ra])idi(y, and Btiulied 
liarder than biTorc. Her mother very prop(‘rly 
took lier away from school, and tlieoluld’s health 
improved in cons{‘(puai(;o. She now frcMpiontly 
brought short poems to her mother, who always 
received them gladly, and encouraged her intel¬ 
lectual eilbrts. The kind parent ha,s given us a 
glimpse of her daughter, caigaged in licr eleventh 
year in composition. “ Iinmediately after Invak- 
iast she went to w'alk, and not. returning to 
ner, nor oven whe.n the evening approached, Mr. 
Townsend set fort.li in search of her. Ife met her, 
and tis her eye (‘n<*,oimtered his, slio smile<l aiul 
blushod, as if she fih. <*onscioiis of having been a 
lit.tl<i ridiculous. She .said she ha<l calie<l ou a 
friend, and, having found lier absent,, had gone to 
lier library, where site had been e.x;imining tsomo 
voltimosof anEncycJopmdia to aid her, we belu^ve, 
in the oriental st,ory she was tanployed upon. She 
forgot lier dinner and her tea,, and'liad remained 
reading, standing, and with her liat on, till the 
diHaiiiiearaiK'oofdaylight brought her to her sense,s. 

A charactioristii? anecdote is related of her 
“cramming” for her long poem, Amir JUim, 
“ 1 entered her room—she was sit-litig with 
scarcely light enougli to <liscorn the characters 
she wtus tracing; her harp was in llio window, 
touched by a breeze just Rufliciont to rouse the 
spirit of harmony; her comb bad fallen on tho 
floor, and Jier long dark nuglets hung in rich pro¬ 
fusion over hcrneekmul shoulders, lier chock glow¬ 
ed witli animation, lier lip.s were luilf unclosed, Iior 
full <liirk eye was radiant with tholiglit ofgenhis, 
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and beaming with sensibility, her head rested on 
her left liand, while slie held her pen in her right 
—she looked like the inhabitant of anoLber sphere; 
she was so wholly absorbed that she did not ob¬ 
serve my entrance. I looked over her shoulder 
and road the following lines:— 

Wliat lio-xvenly music strikes my ravished ear, 

So Hoffc, so inebuieholy, and so cloai* ? 

And do tho tuneful nine then touch the lyre, 

To fill each bosom with poetic fire ? 

Or does some augol strike the sounding slrings 

Who caught from echo the wild note lie sings? 

But all! another strain, how sweet I how wild! 

Now rushing low, ’tis soothing, soft, and mild. 

“Tho noise I made in leaving tho room roirsod 
her, and slic soon after brought me her ‘Lines to 
an yKolian Harp.’ ” 

In 1821-, an old friend of her inothor and a fre¬ 
quent visitor, tho lion. Moss Kent, happened to 
lake u]>s()mo of Lucretia’s MS. poems wliich had 
been given to his .sister. Struck with their merit 
he went to the mother to see more, and on his 
way met the ])<>etosM, then a beautiiul girl of six¬ 
teen ; much pleased with her (Conversation, he 
])ro})Osed to her ]>arenls, after a fui*ther oxamina- 
tion of herjxKwns, to adopt her as Jiis own (laugh¬ 
ter. They aciiuiesccd in his wislies so far (is to 
consent to his sending her to Mrs. Willard’s semi¬ 
nary at Troy'** to complete her education. 

j^he was (lolighted with the opportunity aflbrd- 
od her of an improved literary cnltiiro, and on 
tho 24th of November, 1824, left home in good 
health, which was soon impaired by her severe 
study. Tile chief mischief, howeviM*, aj)pcar.s to 
have lioeii done by her exiTtions iii ])reparing for 
the public examiua,tion of tbe stdiool. Miss Da¬ 
vidson iell sick, Mrs. Willard sent for Dr. lioh- 
bins, wbo bled, ndniiinstonal an emetic, and allow¬ 
ed bis iiatient, after imilciiig her still wenkm’, to 
resume h(‘r])n‘para1ioii lor (‘xiunimitioii, for which 
she “must study morning, noon, and niglil, and 
rise bct.wecn two and four evtay moi'uing.” The 
grea.l. oVi*nt came oil’, “ in a room crowded almost 
to suifocalion,” ou the I21h of Idhrii.iry. 


♦ Kmm.i, th(» itnii'rliti'r of Sjiiimri llnrt, lunl a (l*'S('(.)i(Ianl 
from ThotiinH Hooker, tlK* t'ninulfr Hjirlfbrd, won ln>rn al 
Now IlorlJn, (toini., In Kol»r»uo, 17.S7. Al. tin* ui'<’ ol'.shtcoii, 
slu* ceininoncod tho ojiroo) to whioli hor lil'f luiw boon dovnto.d 
iistho touolior of Ibo dlstriot s<’hool oI’Imm' n.'ilivo 

After fUIIiii^ in sui'oo^-loii Ibo pod of pi*tttoit>;il of M<'Vonil 
«OfHlomIt‘H, bho t,o«ik ob.n'tj<otf ;iM bihlll.iiHon of Ibo kind at. Mid* 
<llol>ui*y, Vermont, wboro bi tSlit) Hbo married Dr. «bilni \VII« 
Janl <>l‘*lhai.Nt!iU‘, 

In IHIO, Mrs. Willard, at llioi lavKatlnn of (Pw'rnnr < Ilfnimi, 
niid other (IHlbiimlilaal moii of (bo slat,o<d'N<'W York, nMnov- 
<‘d to Wutoidbrd to lako obar^ijo of an mslltiitlon forfoii'alo odu- 
catlon, luoorporufod, and bi part Mij^portod, by tho io«h*latnfO, 
la ooiiHoqnoaoo of IxdiiK intiddo to moenro an apnronriato 
Inilldln^ at. Wat-orford, Mra. VVlIlanl aot‘i»|Mod an invitation to 
oHialdlsh HHobool at Troy, and In istil ooiimtoma'd iho InMau* 
Hon wbU'h haw Ion;; bootl ndolavitoil aa tbo Troy h’omalo Hoinl- 
imry, and with wbicti .sbo romaiiioil ooniiootod until tsiH 
In ISJI'), Mm. Wlllanl inadoa tour In I'hirope,and on bo" rotiirn 
imhllsUi'il lu'i* Travels, dovolbnc bor Hharo of tbo prooioaH of 
tho wilo lo tbo fmixtorl. of a so,load in (Jr«‘oo,o, fomxlod mainly 
by la‘r (‘scrIhaiH, for (lie odtioatlon offomalt' teariuM’W, 

Alr.s. Willard haw, sbioo bor roHromont from Troy, rosided at 
Hartford, wlioro aho Imrt written ttTidiHiblI«ho<ls(ivoi'aladdroas- 
oaoa thi‘ mihjoi^tof Koirialo Kducatlon, <‘npoolully ascoruisxjtt^d 
■with tho cotmnoii-sriiool HynUitu. 81io in nitto tho author of a 
A Trt^aiim rwi iteo- 

graphif^ and othor works whlofi havo Jifttl an oxtoualvc ttcbool 
olitMilution. In JkRo who ptihllsbod a Hniall vohiimi of pwuu'S, 
andinlHdd A Tt'niflwothfhn I^owerA Mvh prodwe 

His OlrvuMUm a work whloli atlrnrtod irmcb at- 

l(jntlon on Its appoaranoo; and in IW 

0 cohtinnutlon oflior “AranuaL” 
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In the &i)ring Viiesitioii she returned home. 
Her mother wtis alarmed at the state of her 
health, but the x>hysioian called by her father to 
aid him in the treatment of her case recommend¬ 
ing a change of scene and air, she was allowed 
to follow her wishes and return to school, the 
establishment of Miss Gribson at Albany being at 
this time selected. She had been there but a few 
weeks when her disease, oonsumx)tion, assumed 
its worst features. Her mother hurried to her, 
and removed her home in July. It is a touching 
picture that of her last journey. “ She shrunk 
painfully from the gaze her beauty inevitably 
attracted, heightened as it was by that disease 
which seems to delight to deck the victim for its 
triumph.” She reached home. “To the last 
she manifested her love of books. A trunk 
filled with them had not been unjiackecl. She 
requested her mother to open it at her be(l-4do, 
and as each book was given to her, she turned 
over the leaves, kissed it, and desired to have it 
placed on a table at the foot of her bed. There 
they remained to the last day, her eye often 
fondly resting on them.” She wrote while con¬ 
fined to her bed her last poem:— 

There is a something which I dread. 

It is a dark and fearful thing; 

It steals along with withering tread, 

Or sweeps on wild destruction’s wing. 

That thought comes o’er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness: 

’Tis not the dread of death; ’tis more— 

It is the dread of madness. 

Oh! may these throbbing pulses pause, 
Forgetful of their feverish course; 

May this hot brain, which, burning glows 
With all a fiery whirlpool’s force, 

Be cold and motionless, and still 
A tenant of its lowly bed ; 

But let not dark delirium steal— 
[Unfinished.] 

The fear was a groundless one, for her mind 
was calm, collected, and tranquil during the 
short period that intervened before her death, on 
the 27th of August, 183r5, one month before her 
seventeenth birthday. 


THE WIDE WOEI.D IS DREAR. 

(Written In her sixteenth year ) 

Oh say not the wide world is lonely and dreary f 
Oh say not that life is a wilderness waste I 

There’s ever some comfort in store for the weary. 
And there’s ever some hope for the sorrowful 
breast. 

There are often sweet dreams which will steal o’er 
the soul, 

Beguiling tlie mourner to smile through a tear, 

That when waking the dew-drops of mcni’ry may 
fall, 

And blot out for ever, the wide world is drear. 

There is hope for the lost, for the lone one’s relief, 
Which will be.im o’er his pathway of danger and 
fear; 

There is pleasure’s wild throb, and the calm “j<'y 
of grief,” 

Oh then say not the wide world is lonely and 
drear I 

There are fears that are -anxious, yet sweet to the 
breast, 

Some feelings, which language ne’er told to ilu^ 
ear, 

Which return on the heart, and ihoro lingering rest. 
Soft whispering, this world is not lonely and 
drear. 

’Tis true, that the dreams of ilie evening will fade, 
When reason’s broad sunbcaiu shines calmly and 
clear; 

Still fancy, sweet fancy, will smile o’er the shade, 
And say that the world is not lonely and drear. 

Oh, then mourn not that life is a wilderness wastef 
Tliat each hope is illusive, eacdi prosp(»et. is drear, 

But remember that man, undeserving, is blest., 

And rewarded with siniles for tlie fall of a tear. 


KINDAR BURIAL SERVICE—VERRIEIEn. 

We commend oxir brother to thoi^, oh earih I 
To thee he returns, from thco was his birth I 
Of thee was he formed, ho was tiourishoil by thee; 
Take the body, oh earth I the spirit is free. 

Oh air! he once breathed thco, thro’ thee he siir 
vived. 

And in thee, and witli thee, his pure spirit. HvimI; 
That spirit hath fled, and we yield him to thee ; 

Ilis ashes be spread, like his soul, far aii<l free. 

Ob fire I we commit his dear reli([in*R to thee, 

Thou emblem of pun’ty, spotless nml free; 

May his soul, like thy flames, bright ami burning’ 
arise, 

To its mansion of bliss, in the star-spiingled skies. 

Oh water 1 receive him ; without thy kind ai<l 
lie had parched ’ncath the saubeains or mourned in 
the shade; 

Then take of his body the share which is thine, 

For the spirit hath fled from its mouhUn’ing slirim*. 

Maecaeet Millee Davidsoit, at the time of 
her sister’s deatli, was in her third ywir, having 
been born March 20, 1823. Her life seoius in 
almost every respect a repetition of that of her 
departed sister. The same precocity was early 
developed. When she was six years old she 
read the English pools with “ entlmsiastio de¬ 
light.” ‘While standing at the window with her 
mother she exclaimed— 
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See those lofty, those grand trees; 

Their high tops waving in the breeze; 

They cast their shndows on the ground, 

And spread their fragrance all around. 

At her mother’s request she wrote down the 
little impromptu, but committed it to paper in a 
consecutive sentence, as so much prose. Tlio 
act was, however, the conimencemout of her lite¬ 
rary career, and she every day, for some timo 
after, brought some little scrap of rhyme to her 
parent. She was at the same time delighting 
the children of the neighborhood by her impro¬ 
vised stories, which she would sometimes extend 
through a whole evening. 

Her odiioation war o<'ndiioted at home, under 
her mother’s charge. She advanced so rapidly 
in her studios that it was necessary to cheek her 
ardor, that over exertion might not injure her 
health. When aliont seven years old, an English 
gentleman who luul been much intorostod in the 
liooins of Liuu'etia Davidson, visited her mother, 
in order to learn more concerning an author ho 
so much admired. While tlie two were convers¬ 
ing, Margaret entered wit,h a copy of Thom- 
son\s Seasons in her hand, in which she had 
marked the passages wliich phrased her. TIio 
gentleman, ovei'coming the child’s timidity hy his 
gentlonoss, soon became as much interested in 
the younger as in the chlor sister, and the little 
incident led to a friendship which lasted tlirough 
life. 

Daring the summer she passed a few weeks at 
Saratoga Springs and Kow York. She enjoyed 
lioi’ visit to the city greatly, and returned liomo 
with im])roved health, lu the winter she re¬ 
moved witli her mother to the residence of a 
married sister in Canada. The tour was under¬ 
taken for the liealth of lier jiaront, but with ill 
success, as an illness followed, which conlined 
her for eighteen months to her bed, during which 
her life was often despaired of. The motlier re¬ 
covered, but in January, 1833, the daughter was 
altackcd by scarlet fever, i'rom which she did not 
bee<ome free until April. In May the two couva- 
lesc.ent/S pi’oceeded to Kow York. M.argarot rtj- 
inained here sev^eral months, and was tlie life and 
soulol'tlie honscdiold of which she was the gnost. 
Jt was proposed hy her little associates to act a 
j)lay, provided she would write one. This she 
agreed to do, and in two days produced lier 
drama, The Tragmly of Aktlua, It was not 
very vol 111 11 inous,” observes Mr. Irving, “hut it 
contained within it snlliciont of high chanu^tor 
and astounding and bloody incident to furnish out 
a drama of live times its size. A king and <pu*cn 
of England resolutely bent ui)on marrying their 
daughter, the Princess Alethia, to the Duke of 
Ormojid. The Princess most perversely and 
dolorously iu love with a mysterious cavalier, 
who figures at her fatlier’s (‘uurt under the name 
of Sir Percy Lennox, but wlio, iu private truth, 
is the Spanish king, Kodrigo, thus obliged to 
maintain an incognito on account of certain 
hostilities between Spain and England. The 
odious nuptials of the princess with the Duke of 
Onnond ]>r(>(iood: she is led, a submissive victim, 
to the altar; is on the point of pledging lier irre¬ 
vocable word; when the priest throws off Jiis 
sacred robe, discovers himself to be Kodrigo, and 
plunges a dagger into the bosOm of the Icing. 


Aletliia instanfly plucl^a the dagger from her fa¬ 
ther’s bosom, tlirows herself into Rodrigo’s army, 
and kills herself. Rodrigo flies to a cavern, re¬ 
nounces England, Spain, and his royal throne, 
and devotes himself to eternal remorse. The 
queen ends the play by a passionate apostrophe 
I to the spirit of her daughter, and sinks dead on 
: the floor. 

I “ The little drama lies before us, a curious spe- 
! cimen of the prompt talent of tliis most ingoni- 
i ous child, and by no means more iiiooiigriious iu 
its incidents tlian many current dramas by vete- 
I ran and experienced playwrigl its. 

“ The ])arts wore now distributed and soon 
learnt; Margaret drew out a ])lay-bi]l in theatri¬ 
cal style, containing a list of the dramatis per¬ 
sons, and issued regular tickets of admission. 
The piece went olf with universal aiiplause; 
Margaret flgnriiig, in a long train, as the princess, 
and killing herself in a style that would not have 
di.sgraco.d an ext>erienced stage heroine.” 

In October she returned home to Ihillston, tlio 
lamily lusidcnoo having been changed from 
Plattsburgh, as the (‘-limate on the lake had 
been pronom'‘*‘d too trying for her constitution. 
She amused .he family, old and young, during 
the winter, hy writing a weekly paper called The 
Jtircnih As 2 )irant, Her education was still con¬ 
ducted hy her mother, wlu> was fully compe¬ 
tent to tho task, and unwilling to trust her at 
a boarding-school. She studied Latin with her 
brother, under a private tutor. Wlion she was 
eleven her delicate frame, rendered still more 
sensitive liy a two months’ illness, received a 
severe shock from the intolligence of tho death 
of her sister, resident in Canada. A change of 
scene being thought desirable, she paid another 
visit to New York, where she rciiiaineil until 
fliine. lu Dc.cembor she was attaeked hy a liver 
complaint, wliioh contiiiod lier to her room until 
Spring, “ During this lit ol‘ illness her mind had 
romainod in an unusual state of inactivity; but 
with the opening of spring and the faint return 
of health, it broke Ibrth with a hrilliancy and a 
rcstle.ss oxe.itability that. a.stonishod tunl alarmed, 
^ In conversation,’ says her mother, ^ her sallies 
of wit were dazzling. She composed and wrote 
incessantly, or rather would Iiavo done so, had I 
not intorj)osed my authority to prevent this im- 
coasiug tax upon both her mental and phyyical 
stnmgth. Fugitive pieces were produced every 
day, such as The Hlmnarnife^ JkJHhmmv'H 
' The IfaCvre of MIn f Boabdil el (Umo^ She 
setuned to e.xist only in the regions <»f jioetry.’ 
We cannot heii> thinking that tlieso niomentH of 
intense poetical c.xultat.ion somethmss ajiprojiched 
to delinuni, for wo arc told hy lier mother tliat 
M.lie imago of her <U‘partc(i sist.er lauTctia min¬ 
gled in all her aspirations; the holy elevation of 
LiKTi^tia’s clianicter iiad taken deep iiold of her 
imaghiatioii, and iu her moments of enthusiasm 
she felt tliat she hud clo.so and intimate commu¬ 
nion with her beautiful splrUJ ” ^ 

In tho autumn of 1835 the family removed to 
a pleaHttiit rosidonco, “ Kuromont,” near tho Shot 
Tower, on Long Island Sound, below IJcll GatOa 
Here Mrs. Davidson re<‘.oivod a letter from her 
English visitor, inviting Margaret and hei’self to 
pjiss tho winter with him and tho wife he had 
recently married at Havana. 
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The first winter at the now home was a motirn- 
ful one, for it was marked hy the deatli of her 
little brother Kent. Hargaret’s own health wjia 
also rapidly failing—^the fatal symptoms of con¬ 
sumption having already appeared. The accu¬ 
mulated grief was too much for the mother’s 
feeble frame. “ For three weeks,” she says, I 
hovered upon the borders of the grave, and 
when I arose from this bed of pain—so feehlo 
that I could not sustain my own weight, it w^as 
to witness the rui)ture of a blood-vessel in her 
lung, caused by exertions to suppress a cough.” 

Long and anxious were the days and nights 
spent 111 watching over her. Every sudden 
movement or emotion excited the hemorrhage. 

‘ Not a murmur escaped her lips,’ says her mo¬ 
ther, ‘ during her protracted sutYeriiigs, How 
are you, my love ? how have you rested during 
the night ?” “ Well, dear mamma; I have slept 
sweetly.” I have been night after night beside 
her restless couch, wiped the cold dew from her 
brow, and kissed her faded check in all the agony 
of grief, while she unconsciously slejjt on; or if 
she did awake, her calm sweet smile, which 
seemed to emanate from heaven, has, spite of my 
reason, lighted my heart with hope. Except 
when very ill, she was ever a bright dreamer. 
Her visions were usually of an unearthly cast: 
about heaven and angels. She was wandering 
among the stai's; her sainted sisters wore her 
pioneers; her cherub brother walked hand in 
hand with her throngh the gardens of paradise 1 
I was always^ an early riser, but after Margaret 
began to decline I never disturbed ber until time 
to rise for breakfast, a season of social intercourse 
in which she delighted to unite, and from which 
she was never willing to he absent. Often when 
I have spoken to her she would exclaim, “ Mo¬ 
ther, you have disturbed the brightest visions 
that ever mortal was blessed with! I was in the 
midbt of such scenes of delight I Cannot I have 
time to finish my dream?” And when I told 
her how long it was until brealdast, “ it will do,” 
she would say, and again lose nei'self in her 
bright im^inmgs; for 1 considered those as mo¬ 
ments of inspiration rather than sleep. She told 
me it was not sleep. I never knew hut one 
except Margaret, who enjoyed this delightful and 
mysterious source of happiness—^that one was her 


departed sister Lucretia. When awaking from 
these reveries, an almost ethereal light played 
about her eye, which seemed to irradiate her 
whole face. A holy cahn pervaded her maimer, 
and in truth she looked more like an angel wdio 
had been communing with kindred si>irits in the 
world of light, than anything of a grosser na¬ 
ture.’ ” 

It was during this illness that Margaret hocamo 
acquainted with Miss Sedgwick. The disease un¬ 
expectedly yielding to care and skill, the invalid 
was enabled during tlio summer to make a tour 
to the western part of New York. ISoon after 
her return, in September, tlio air of the river 
having been pronounced unfavorable for her 
health, the family removed to Now York. !Mar- 
gai*et persevered in the restrictions imposed by 
her physicians against composition and study tor 
six months; but was so unhappy in her inac¬ 
tive state, that with her mother’s consent she re¬ 
sumed her usual habits. In May, 1837, the fiunily 
returned to Ballston. In the fall au iitiack of 
bleeding at the lungs necessitated an order from 
her physicians that sho should ])ass the winter 
within dooi*s. The quiet was of scrvi(‘,e to her 
health. AVo have a pleasant and toudiing picture 
of her Christmas, in one of licr poems written at 
the time. 

TO MY MOTITEU AT CHRISTMAS. 

Wake, mother, wake to hope and glee. 

The golden sun is dawning I 
Wake, mother, wake, and hail with me 
This happy Christmas morning 1 

Each eye is bright with ])h’nsuri‘’s glow, 

Each lip is laughing merrily ; 

A smile hath ])a8bed o’er wintier’s brow, 

And the very snow looks clujorily. 

Hark to the voice of the awakened day, 

To the sleigh-bells gaily ringing, 

"Whilo a lliouHatid, thousand happy hcavt.w 
Their Christmas lays are singing. 

’Tis a joyous hour of mirth and love, 

And my heart is overflowing I 
Come, let us raise our thouglits abows 
AVliile pure, and fresh, and glowing. 

’Tis the happiest day of the rolling year. 

But it cojiies ill a robe of mourning, 

Nor light, nor life, nor bloom is here 
Its ley shroud adorning. 

It comes when all around is dark, 

’Tis meet it so shonid bo, 

For its joy is the Joy of the happy heart. 

The spirit’s jubilee. 

It does not need tlic bloom of spring, 

Or summer’s light and gladixisH, 

For love has spread her beaming wing, 

O’er winter’s brow of sadness, 

’Twi^ thus ho came, beneath a cloud 
His spirit’s light eoncealing. 

No cTown of earth, no kingly robe 
His heavenly j^owci* revealing. 

His soul was pure, his uiiKsiou love, 

His aim a world’s rcdc‘<*ming ; 

To raise the darkened soul nbovub 
Its wild and sinful dreaming. 

‘With all his Father’s jmwer and love, 

The cords of guilt to sever; 

To o]>e a sacred fount of liglit, 

AVhich flows, shall flow for ever. 
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Tlien -we slmll hail the glorious day, 

The spirit’s new creation, 

And pour our grateful feelings forth, 

A pure aud warm libation. 

YTake, mother, Avake to chastened joy, 

The golden sun is dawning I 
"Wake, mother, wake, and hail wUh me 
This happy Christmas morning. 

The winter was neon pied by a course of read¬ 
ing in history, and by occasional composition. 
In May the family removed to Saratoga. Margaret 
fancied licrself, under the l)<tlniy intluonccs of the 
season, much better—but all others bad abandoned 
hope. It is a needless and pamfiil task to trace 
step by step tlio progress of disease. The clos¬ 
ing scone came on the 25Lh of the following No¬ 
vember. 

The poetical writings of Lucretia Davidson, 
which have heon collected, amount in all to two 
Imndred and sevonty-eiglit ])iecos, among wliich 
are tivo of several cantos cacli. A portion of 
tliese were ])u!)lisho(l, Avith a memoir hy Profes¬ 
sor S. r>. F, iNforse, in JH2'i). The volume was 
well received, and noticed in a highly sym[)a- 
thetic and l iiidatory manner by Southey, in tlic 
Quarterly Review.'*' The poems were reprinted, 
with a life by Miss Sedgwick, Avbich lia<l pre¬ 
viously apiicarod in Sparks’s z\moricaii I3iograi)hy, 

Margaret’s poems Avere iiilroduccd to tiie Avorld 
im(lt‘r the kind auspices of Washington Irving 
Revised editions of both were published in 1850 
in one volnmo, a happy coinpainonship Avliich 
will doubtless bo permanent. 

A volume ol’ Si^JeoUoiiH from the WriliiKjH of 
Mn, Margaret M. the Mother of La- 

oretia Maria and Margaret M. Divoidnon^ with 
a 2 ^reface Inj Mm O. M. Sedgwick^ appeared in 
18it. It C/ontains a jirose tale, ^4 Few F'oentfal 
Dags ill 1814; a ])oeti(',al vmsion of Ruth and of 
Os>ian’s McFmgal, with a few Aliscellaueous 
Poems. 

Lieutenant L. P. DavidMUi, oi* the II. 8. army, 
the brother of Marguret and laicretia, who also 
died young, wrote verses with elegaruu*. and 
oaso.t ’ 

EMMA C EMnUliY. 

Mns. Emiutut, th<‘ wife of Mr, P.miel Embury, a 
gentleman of wealth and distinguislied hy liiHintel- 
ioct.iial aud social <iuiilith*s, a resident, of Brooklyn, 
New York, is the daughter of dames R. Manly, for 
a long whih^ an eminent Nmv York ])hyMciiin, 
She early became known to the public as a Avriter 


'I'Tliii following linos Wi»ro a(l<li‘oBso<I fi'oni OriUa Hall, In 
1^*12, by tWolinn Southuy, “To tlu> Alotluir of Liicrt'ila uini 
Margaret l>avl<lrtou,” 

Oh, latlyl groatly favored 1 greatly tried! 

Wiw over glory, ovor giiof liko thliin, 

Biiico hor'fl,—tiui mother of tho Man dlvlm*— 

Tlni pta'foct onft—lh(» (jrownod, ilio oniolJU'd K 
Wonder and joy, high hojioH and ohaBloiind pride 
Thrilled thoo; Intontly watching, hour hy hour. 

The fast unfolding (uioli human llowcr, 

Jn hU(‘H of more Ilian ourtlily brllllanoi^ dj^Ml— 

Aud then, the hliglit/—tho ftwllng—tlie tlrst fonr—< 

Tlu‘ Hlckimlng hojio—the doom—tlu‘ end of all; 
noarc-wlthoHiig, If Indottd all ondod hero. 

But from the duBt, the cotHii, and t-ho pall, 

Mother bereaved 1 tliy tearful eyes imralHo— 

Mother of angolul join tUclr sonijitB or praise. 

tSomo lines from hlft pen, entitled UmgVnmfor ffie ffl'sL 
are printed in the South Ut Meas, for Kek 1848, 


of verses in the columns of the New Y’ork Mirror 
and other journals under the signature of “ lan- 
tlic.” In the year 1828 a volume from her jien 
AA’-as publisliLMl, Gatido^ and Other Foems^ hy Ian- 
the. This avus lollowed by a volume on Female 
Fdueaiion., and a long series of tales and sketches 
in the magazines of the day, Avliich Avere receiA^ed 
with favor for their felicitous sentiment and ease 
in composition. Oonstance Latimer is one of 
these, Avincli has given title to a collection of the 
stories. The Blind Girl and Other Tales. Her 
Pictures of Early Lifc.^ Glimpses of Home Life 
or Causes aud Consequences^ are similar volumes. 
In 1845 she contributed the letter-press, both prose 
and verse, to an illustrated volume in (juarto, Na¬ 
ture's Gein,% or American Wild Flowers. She 
has also written a volume of poems, Lories Tolcen- 
Flowers., in wliich these symbols of sentiment 
are griicjfnlly interpreted. In 1848 npjieared her 
volume, The Watdorf Family^ or Grandfather's 
Legeiah^ in Avhicdi the romantic lore of Brittany 
is presented to the young. 



Tlioso writings, which exhibit good sense and 
healthy natural ieeliiig, though numerous, are 
to be taken rather as illnstrations of domestic life 
aud retired scntinient than as the occupation of a 
jirofossed liternry career. 

Of her ]HK‘try, her songs breathe an air of na¬ 
ture, Avith mucii sweetness. 

BALTAU. 

The innidon sat at her busy AAdiool, 

Her heart Avas liglit and free, 

And ov<*r in elioorlhl song broke forth 
Her bosom’s harmless giro : 

Her Koiig Avas in inoc'kery of love, 

Ami oil I hoard her say, 
gnthoiHMl ros(‘ and the Hbdeii heart 
(Jail ohann hut tor a day.” 

I looted on tlio mnlden’s rosy ehook, 

Ami her lip full and bright. 

Ami 1 biginul to think that i.he traitor love 
Should eoiujiKT a heart, so light: 

Bui she tlionght, not of future tluys of Avoe, 

While she earolled in tones so gay— 

“ The gathered r<»se and the stolon heart 
(;aji chainu but for a day.” 

A Y<‘»r passed on, and again I stood 
hy the hmuble cottage <Ioor; 

The’maid sat at Imr busy wheel, 

But her look was blithe m> moro; 

The big t<‘ar stood in her downcast cyo, 

Ami with sighs f heard h(‘r say, 

** The g«ith(M’(‘d j'ose and t.ho st^oloii heart 
Oan charm but for a day.” 

Oh, well r know what had dimmed her eye, 

And made her ebook so piile: 

The maid had forgotten her early song, 

While she listonod to love's soft tale; 

She hod tasted t,h<4 sweets of his poisoned cup, 

It ha.d Avastod her life away— 

Ami the stolon h(Mtrt, like the gathered rose, 

Had charmed but for a day* 
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LINES STTGGESTED El THE MORAVIAN BTTEIAL-GEOUND AT 
BETHLEHEM. 

Tv^hen in the shadow of the tomb 
This heart shall rest, 

Oh I lay me ^\diere spring flowVets bloom 
On earth’s bright breast. 

Oh I ne’er in vaulted chambers lay 
My lifeless form; 

Seek not of such mean, worthless prey 
To cheat the worm. 

In this sweet city of the dead 
I fain would Jeep, 

"Where flowers may deck my narrow bed. 

And night dews weep. 

But raise not the sepu'jhral stone 
To mark the spot; 

Enough, if by tliy heart alone 
’Tis ne’er forgot. 

ABSENCE. 

Come to me, love; fl^rget each'sordid duty 
That chains thy footsteps to the crowded mart, 
Come, look with me upon earth’s summer beauty, 
And let its influence cheer thy weai'y heart. 

Come to me, love! 

Come to me, love; the voice of song is swelling 
From nature’s haip in evei*y varied tone. 

And many a voice of bird and bee is telling 
A tale of joy amid the forests lone. 

Como to me, love! 

Come to me, love; my heart can never doubt thee. 
Yet for thy sweet companionship I pine; 

Oh, never more can joy be joy without thee, 

My pleasures, even as my life, are tliino. 

Como to me, love! 

on! TELL ME NOT OE LOFTY FATE, 

Oh 1 tell me not of lofty fate, 

Of glory’s deathless name; 

Tlie bosom love leaves desolate. 

Has naught to do with fame. 

Vainly philosophy would soar— 

Love’s height it may not reach; 

The heart soon learns a sweeter lore 
Than ever sage could teach. 

The cup may bear a poisoned di’aught. 

The altar may be cold, 

But yet the chalice will be quailed— 

The shrine sought as of old. 

Man's sterner nature turns away 
To seek ambition’s goal! 

"VTealth’s glittering gilts, and pleasure’s ray. 

May charm his weai*y soul; 

But woman knows one only dream— 

That broken, ail is o’er; 

For on life’s dark and sluggish stream 
Hope’s sunbeam rests no more. 

CAEOLINE LEE HENTZ. 

Mrs. Hentz is a daughter of General John 
Whiting, and a native of Lanciister, Massachu¬ 
setts. She married, in 1825, Mr. K M. Hentz, 
a Fi’ench gentleman, at tliat time associated with 
Mr. Bancroft in the Round Hill School at Nor¬ 
thampton. Mr. Hentz was soon after appointed 
Professor in the college at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, where he remained for several years. 
They then removed to Covington, Kentucky, 
and afterwards to Cincinnati and Florence, Ala¬ 
bama. Here they conducted for nine years a 


prosperous female Academy, which in 1843 was 
removed to Tuscaloosa, in 1845 to Tuskegoe, and 
in 1848 to Columbus, Georgia. 

While at Covington, Mrs. Hentz wrote the 
tragedy of De Lara^ or the Moorish Bride^ for 
the prize of $500, offered by the Arch Street 
Theatre, of Philadelphia. She was the suocosslul 
competitor, and the play was produced, and per¬ 
formed for several nights with applause. It was 
afterwards published. 

In 1843 she wrote a poem, Unman and JDhine 
Fhilowj^liy^ for the Erosophio Society of tho 
IJnivor>ity of Alabama, before whom it was deli¬ 
vered by Mr. A. W. Richardson. 

In 1846 Mrs. Hentz published Aunt Batty'e 
Scrajp Bag^ a coUeotaoii of short stories which she 
had previously contributed to the magazines. 
This was followed by The Mot Gap^ L848 ; 
Linda^ or the Young Pilot of the Belle Oreole^ 
1850; Rena^ or the Snow Bird^ 1851; ^Larcua 
Warland^ or the Lorg Mosa Spring ; Boline^ or 
Magnolia Yale^ 1852; ^yUd Jaclc; Uclen and 
Arthur^ or Miss Thumbs Spinning Wheels 185J); 
The Flanter'^s Uortliern Bride^ two volumes, tho 
longest of her novels, in 1854. 

Mrs. Hentz lias also written a number of fugi¬ 
tive i)oems which have appeared in various i)ej*i- 
odicals. Her second tragedy, Lamorah^ or the 
Western Wildsy an Indian play, was performed, 
and published in a newspaper at OoUimbiis. I’lie 
scones and incidents of licr stories are for the 
most part drawn from tho Southern states, and 
are said to be written in tho midst of her social 
circle, and in the intervals of the ordinary a\'o- 
cations of a busy life. 

THE SNOW FLAKES. 

Ye’re welcome, ye white and feathery flakes, 

That fall like the blossoms ilio suiimior wind shake» 
From the bending sjway—Ohl say do ye come, 
With tidings to me, from my far mstant home 'i 

" Our home is above in tho depths of the sky— 

In tho hollow of God’s own hand wo lie— 

We are fair, we are pme, car birth is divine— 

Say, what can wo know of thee, or of thine 

I know that ye dwell in the king<lom8 of air— 

I know ye are heavenly, pure, and fair; 

But oft have I seen ye, far travellers roam. 

By the cold blast driven, round my iiortluu’u homo. 

“We roam over mountain, and valley, and sea, 

Wo hang our pale wreaths on the loalless tree; 

The herald of wisdom and mercy we go, 

And perchance the far homo of thy childhood W(» 
know. 

“We roam, and our fairy track wo leave, 

While for nature a winding sheet wo weave— 

A cold, white shroud that shall mantle the gloom, 
Till her Maker X’ecalls her to glory and bloom.” 

Oh! foam of the shoreless ocean above! 

I know thou descendest in mercy and love : 

All chill as thou art, yet benign is thy birt.h, 

As the dew that impearis the green bosom of 
Earth. 

And I’ve thought as IVo seen thy trenmlotis spray, 
Soft curling like mist on tho branches lay. 

In briglit relief on tho dark blue sky, 

That thou meltest in grief when the sun eamc nigh, 

“Say, whose is the harp whoHo echoing song 
Breathes wild on the gale that wafts us along i 
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The moon, the flowers, the blossoming tree, 

Wake the minstrers lyi’e, they are brighter than 
we.” 

Tlie flowers shed their fragrance, the moonbeams 
their light, 

Over scenes never veiled by your drap’ry of white; 
But the clime where I first saw your downy flakes 
fall, 

My own native clime is far dearer than all. 

Oh I fair, when ye clothed in their wintry mail, 

The elms that o’ershadow my home in the vale. 

Like warriors they looked, as they bowed in the 
storm, 

With the tossing plume and the towering form. 

Ye fade, ye molt—I feel the warm breath 
Of the redolent South o’er the desolate heath— 

But tell me, ye vanishing pearls, where ye dwell, 
When the dew-drops of Summer bespangle the 
doll? 

“We fade,—we melt into crystalline spheres— 

Wo woe]>, for we pjiss through a valley of tears; 

But ouwai'd to glory—away to the sky— 

In the hollow of Clod’s own hand we lie.” 


SAKAII niilLEIf WHITMAN. 

Mrs. WntTMA.nr is a dangUtor of Mr. Nicholas 
Power, of Provicleiic.o, a direct dcsoendnnt of a 
follower of Roger Williams in his lianidiment. 
She was married at an early age to Mr. pTohn 
Winslow AVIiitnian, a descendant of Governor 
Winslow, with whom slio removed to Boston, 
wlicro her liiwhand ])ractiaed law with eminent 
success, lie was soon after attacked by a dis¬ 
ease which in a brief })eriod dosed his life. Ilis 
•widow returiiodto her native city of Providonco, 
•where she has since resided. 


Mrs, Whitman published in 185 ;! Jloursoj Life, 
and Otfisr Po<'m.% a fcwol' which are translations 
froTii the (lermaii. She is also the author of three 
ballads founded ou the I'airy stories of the (lolden 
Ball, the Sle^^ping Beauty, and Oiuderella, por¬ 
tions of which are from the ])eu of her sister, 
Miss Anna Marsh Power; and of several elaborate 
critical artudes ou German un<l other authors of 
Tuodern Europe, in tlie chief lauguagt^s of which 
she is a i)ro'(icient. 

Mrs. Whitman’s volume of poems is a book of 
a rai-o pjissionato beauty, marked by tine mental 
clmractoristicH. The chief poem, “ I I'oum of Life,” 
is a picture of the soul ia it.s progress through 
time, and its soarcli out of disappointment and 
ox]>erion(io for poaee and micurity. Its learned 
philosophical spirit is not less remarkable than 
its tenderness <in<I spiritual mehKly. 

The volume also contains nmnoroim <loscri[>tions 
of scenery and poems of sentiment, in winch pas¬ 
sion is intimately bUuwlod with nature. Heveral 
of these are devoted to the memory of the late 
Edgar A. Poo, whose wild poetic creations and 
luolaDoholy career have awakened in theuutlmr’H 
mind a pcoulior sympatliy and imaginative in¬ 
terest. 


QUEST OF THE 80 UI—FKOM'THE HOtTES OP LIPB. 

^ ^ )6 jf! ^ ^ KL * 

overwearied with life’s restless change 
From extacy to agony, 

Its fleoting pleasures bom to die, 

The mirage of its phantasie, 

Its worn and melancholy range 
Of hopes that could no more estrange 
The married heart of memory. 

Boomed, while we drain life’s perfumed wine, 
For the dull Lethean wave to pine, 

And, for each thrill of joy, to know 
Bes]-)air’s slow pulse or sorrow’s throe— 

I sought some cenl-ral truth to span 
These wide extremes of good and ill— 

I longed with one bold glance to scan 
Life’s perfect sphere,—to rend at will 
The gloom of lirebus,—dread zone— 

Coiled like a serpent round the throne 
Of heaven,—tlie realm where Justice veils 
Her heart and holds her even scales,— 

Where awful Nomoais awaits 
The doomed, by Pluto’s iron gates. 

In the long noon-tide of my sorrow, 

I questioned of the eternal moiTow ; 

I gazed in sullen awe 
Far throngli the illimitable gloom 
Bown-deepening like ilie swift mmlstroorn, 
The doubting soul to draw 
Into etoi'iial solitudes, 

Wlierc unrelenting silence broods 
Around the throne of Law. 

I questioned the dim chronicle 
Of ages gone before— 

I listened for the iriiim])h sorgs 
That rang from shore to shore, 

Whore the heroes and the con(j[ueror 8 wrought 
Tlie mighty deeds of yore— 

Where the foot-jirints of the martyrs 
Had bathed the earth in goro, 

And the war-horus of tlu^ warriors 
Were heard from shore to shore. 

Tli<‘.ir blood on des(‘rt plains was shod— 

Their voices on the wind had (le«l— 

They were the drear and shadowy 1)kai> ! 

Still, through the storied past, I sought 
An answer t-o my sleoph'SH thouglit; 

Ja the cloisters old and hoaiy 
Of the mediioval tinK^— 

In the rude aneoHtral story 
Of tlui ancient liimie rhyme. 

I ]>aused on Grecian plains, to trace 
Homo romnant of a mightier race, 

Berene in sorrow and in strife, 

Claim (‘omiuerors of Death ami Ufo, 

Types of the god-like forms that ahono 
Upon the aculpturod Parthenon. 

But Htill, 08 when Prometheus bare 
From beaven the fi(»ry dm-t, 

I saw the “ vulture p/wisiouH” tear 
The proud Oaucanian h<*art— 

The war of <l<»stiny with will 
Still ooiiquered, yet eonflicting still. 

1 heard loud TTallelujos 
From Israel’s golderi lyre, 

Ami I sought thoir great Jehovah 
In the cloud and in the fire. 

I lingered by the stream that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God”—; 

I bowed, its sacred wave to sip—- 
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Its waters fled my* thirsting lip. 

The serpent trail was over all 

Its borders,—and its palms that threw 

Aloft their waving coronal, 

W ere blistered by a poison dew. 

Serener elements I sought, 

Sublimer altitudes of t&ught. 

The truth Saint John and Pinto s.aw, 

The mystic light, the inward law ; 

The Logos ever found and lost. 

The aureola of the Ghost. 

I hailed its faint auroral beam 
In many a Poet’s delphic dream, 

On many a shrine where faith’s pure flame 
Through fable’s gorgeous oriel came. 

Around the altars of the god, 

In lioly passion hushed, I trod, 

Where once the mighty voice of Jove 
Rang through Dodoiia’s haunted grove. 

No more the dove with sable plumes^ 

Swept through the forest’s gorgeous glooms; 
The shrines were desolate and cold, 

Their paeans hushed, their stoi*y told, 

In long, inglorious silence lost, 

Like fiery tongues of Pentecost. 

No more did music’s golden surge 
The mortal in immoi’tal merge: 

High canticles of joy and jiraise 
Died with the dream of other days; 

I only heard the Maenad’s w.iil, 

That shriek that made the orient pale: 
Evohe!—ah evohe I 
The mystic burden of a woe 
Whose dark enigma none may know ; f 
The primal curse—the primal throe. 

Evohe!—ah—evohe! 

Nature shuddered at the cry 
Of that ancient agony ^ 

Still the fabled Python bound me— 

Still the serpent coil enwoundmo— 

Still I heard the Mssiiad’s cry, 

Evohe I—ah—evohe I 

Wearied with man’s discordant creed, 

I sought on Nature’s page to read 
Life’s history, ere yet she shrined 
Her essence in the incarnate mind; 

Intent her secret laws to trace 
In primal solitudes of space, 

From her first, faint atomic throes, 

To where her orbed splendor glows 
In the vast, silent spheres that roll 
For ever towards their unknown goal. 

I turned from duU alchemic lore 
With starry Chaldeans to soar, 

And sought, on fancy’s wing, to roam 

That glorious galaxy of light 

Where mingHng stars, like drifting foam, 


♦ « The priestesses of Dodoua assert that two hlack pigeons 
flew from Thebes In Egypt, one of which settled in Lybio, 
the other among thomscives which latter, resting on a beech- 
tree, declared with a human voice that here was to bo the 
oracle of Jove ”— Hero^oiua. JBooh IL ch. 62, 

+ “The Ma?nads, in their wild incantations, carried serpents 
In their hands, and with frantic gestai es, cried out Eva I Eva I 
Epiphanlus thinks that this invocation related to the mother 
of mankind; bnt I am inclined to believe that it was the word 
Epha or Opha, rendered by the Greeks, Ophis, <t. sprpmt I 
take Abaddon to have been the name of the same ophite God 
whose worship has so long infected the world. The learned 
Heinsius makes Abaddon the same as the sei-pent Python.”— 
Jacob JSryanfa Anali/ais of A'n(dentMyt?Lology^ 

While Mwnads cry aloud Evoe, Evoe I 
That voice that is contagion to the world. 

JSfi£U&i/s Fr<m^mLS, 


Melt on the solemn shores of night; 

But still the surging glory chased 
The dark through night’s chaotic wnsie, 

And still, within its deepening voids, 
Crumbled the burning asteroids. 

Long gloating on that hollow gloom, 
Methought that in some vast moelstrooin, 

The stars were hurrying to their doom,— 
Bubbles upon life’s boundless sea. 

Swift meteoi*s of eternity, 

Pale sparks of mystic fire, that fall 
From God’s unwaring coronal. 

Is there, I asked, a living woe 
In all those burning orbs that glow 
Through the blue ether?—do they idinro 
Our dim world’s anguish and despair— 

In their vast orbits do they fly 
From some avenging destiny— 

And shall their wild eyes pale beneath 
The dread anathema of Death ? 

Onr own fair earih—sliall she too drift, 

For ever shrouded in a weft 
Of stormy clouds, that surge and swirl 
Around her in lier dizzy whirl:— 

For ever shall a shadow full 
Backward from her golden wall, 

Its dark cone stretching, ghast and grey, 

Into outer glooms away ?— 

From the sad, iinsated quest 
Of knowledges how 1 longed to rest 
On her green and silent breast I 

I languished for the dews of death 
My fevered heart to 8tco]>, 

Tlie heavy, honey-dews of death, 

The calm and dreamless sleep. 

I left my fruitless lore apari-, 

And leaned my ear on Nature’s heart, 

To hear, far from life’s busy throng, 

The chime of her sweet uiulersoug. 

She pressed her balmy lips to mine, 

She bathed me in her sylvan springs; 

And still, by many a nlral shrine. 

She taught me sweet and holy tilings. 

I felt her breath my temples fan, 

I learned her temperate lows to scan. 

My soul, of hers, became a conscious pai’t ; 
Her beauty melted through my inmost heart. 

Still I languished for the word 
Her sweet lips had never spoken, 

Still, from the pale shadow-land, 

There came nor voice nor token; 

No accent of the Holy Ghost 
Whispered of the loved and lost; 

No bright wanderer came to toll 
If, in worlds beyond the grave, 

Life, love, and beauty, dwell. 

A holy light began to stream 
Athwart the cloud-rifts, like a dronm 
Of heaven ; and lo I a pale, Kw<‘<‘t face, 

Of mournfiil grandeur and iuijierial grace— 

A face whose mystic sadncHS Kocmed to Ikhtow 
I mmortal beauty from that mortal sorrow— 
Looked on me; and a voice of solemn cheer 
Uttered its sweet evangels on my car; 

The open secrets of that eldest lore 
That seems less to reveal than to restore. 

'Pluck thou the Life-tree’s golden fnut> 

Nor seek to bare its saertid root; 

Live, and in life’s perennial faith 
Renounce the heresy of death: 
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Believe, and every sweet accord 
Of being, to thine ear restored. 

Shall sound articulate and clear; 

Perfected love shall banish fccir, 

Knowledge and wisdom shall appro v'C 
The divine synthesis of love.” 

Royally the lilies grow 
On the grassy leas, 

Basking in the sun and dew, 

Swinging in the breeze. 

Doth the wild-fowl nee<l a cliart 
Through the illimitable air ? 

Heaven lies folded in my heart; 

Seek the truth that sluiiibei-s there; 

Thou art Truth’s eternal heir.” 

Let the shadows come and go ; 

Let the stormy north wind blow: 

Death’s dark valley cannot bind thee 
Ill its dread abode ; 

There the Morning Star shall find thee, 
Tiiere the living God. 

Sin and sorrow cannot hide thee— 

Death and hell cannot divide thco 
Prom the love of God.” 

In the mystic agony 
On the ]\lount of Cidvary, 

The Saviour with his dying eyes 
Beheld the groves of Paradise. 

Then weep not by tlic charnel stone 
Nor veil thine eyelids from tlie sun. 
Upward, through the death-dark glides, 

The spirit on resurgent tides 
Of light and glory on its way: 

Wilt thou by the cerements stay ?— 

Thou the risen Christ shalt see 
In redeemed Humanity. 

Though mourners at tlie portal wepi., 

And angels lingered where it slept, 

The soul but tarried for a night, 

Tluni plumed its wings for loftier flight.” 

Is thy heart so lonely ?—Lo, 

Realty to Hhnre f.hy joy and woo, 

Poor wanderers tarry at tliy gate, 

The way-worn and the desolate, 

And angels at thy threshold wait: 

Would’st thou lov<‘’s holiest, guerdon win— 
Arise, and let the stranger in,” 

The friend whom not thy fickle will, 

But tlie dm*,]) heart within the<\ sl.iU 
Yearn(‘th t.o fold t.o its emhraei', 

Shall seek thee through the realms of s[>ace. 
Keep the image Nature sealed 
On thy heart, by love annealed. 

Keep thy faith serene and pure; 

Her royal promises are sure, 
llor sweet betrothals shall endui'C.” 

Hope thou all things and helhwe; 

And, in ehild-liko trust, aehievi* 

The simjilest, rnamlates of the soul, 

The simplest, good, the nearest, goal; 

Move but the waters and their inilse 
The broad ocean shall convulse.” 

When lovo shall reeoneile the will 
Ijovc’s mystic sorrow to fulfil, 

Its fiery haptisni to share,-— 

The burden of its cross to boar,— 

Eartli shall to equilibrium tcu<l, 

Ellipses shall to eirelos bond, 

And life’s long agony shall cmL” 

Then pluck the Lifo-troe’s gohlon fruit. 

No blight oau roach its sacred root. 


E’en though every blossom fell 
Into Hades, one by one, 

Love is deeper far than Hell— 

Shadows cannot quench the sun.” 

“ Can the child-heart promise more 
Than the father hath in store ?— 

The blind shall sec—^tlie dead shall live ; 

Can the man-child forfeit more 
Than the father can forgive ? 

The Dragon, from his empire driven, 

No more shall find his place in Heaven, 

’Till e’en the fc^erpent power approve 
The divine potency of love.” 

“ Guard thy faith with holy care,— 

Mystic virtues slumber there ; 

’Tis the lamp within the soul 
Holding genii in control: 

Faith shall walk the stormy water— 

In the unequal strife prevail— 

Nor, when conies the dread avatar 
.From its fiery splendors quail. 

Faith shall triuni])!! o’er the grave. 

Love shall bless the life it gave.” 

TUB TRAItTNO ARIJtTTUS. 

There’s a flower f.hat grows by the greenwood tree, 
In its desolal.e b<‘auty more dear to me, 

Tlian all that bask in the noontide beam 
Through the long, bright summer by fount and 
stream. 

Like a pure liopo, nursed beneath sorrow’s wing, 

Its timid buds from the cold moss spring, 

Their delieal.e hues like the pink sea-shell, 

Or the shaded blush of the hyacinth’s bell. 

Their hrcatli more sweet than the faint pcM’rnine 
That breathes fi’oin the bridal orange-bloom. 

It is not found by the gardim wall, 

It wreatlios no brow in the festal liiill, 

But it ilwells in the depths of the shadowy wood. 
And shines, like a star, in the solitude. 

Never did numbers its name prolong, 

Ne’er ha.th it. lloat.ed on wings of song, 

Hard and minstrel liavo. passed it by, 

And left it, in sihmee and sliade, t.(> dm. 

Hut with joy t.o its <*radl(‘ the wil(l-h(*es c(>m(\. 

And praise its beauty with di'ony lumi, 

And ehildriMi love, in t.ho h(‘ason of spring, 

To watch for its t'arliest. blossoming. 

In the dewy morn of an April day, 

When the traveller lingm's along the way, 

When the sod is sprinkled with tendiM* greea 
AVlierc rivulet.s wa.ler 1.h<‘ earth, unsi'c.i, 

When the floating fringe on the, imqile’s <*rest 
Rivals the tulip’s crimson vest, 

And the hudding leaves of the hlredi-tri^cs throw 
A trembling shade on ilm turf below, 

When my flower awakes from its ilreamy rest 
And yields its lip.s to t.hc sweet soutli-west, 

Then, in those beautiful days of sjiring, 

With hearts as light as t.ho wild-bird’s wing, 
h’linging thoir troiks ami their toys aside, 

Gay little groujis through the wood-paths glide, 
JV.e.]>ing and peering among the trees 
As they scimt it44 breath on the passing breeze, 
Jlunting ahoat, among liehens grey, 

And the tangled mossoa beside the way. 

Till they catch the glan<*e of its quiet eye. 

Like light; that breaks tlxrough a cloudy sky. 

Forme, sweet blossom, thy tendrils cling 
Round my heart of hearts, as in childhood's spring, 
And thy breath, iia it floats on the wandering air, 
Wakes all the music o* memory there. 

Tliou recalleet the time when, a fcarlo.ss child. 
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I roved all day througli the -wood-walks w-ild, 
SeeMng thy blossoms by bank and brae 
'WLerever the sno-w-drifts had melted away, 

Kow as I linger, ^mid crowds alone, 

Haimt6<l by echoes of music flown, 

When the shadows deepen around my way 
And the light of reason but leads astray. 

When affections, nurtured with fondest care 
In the trusting heart, become traitors there, 

WTien, weary of all that the world bestows, 

I turn to nature for calm repose. 

How fain my spirit, in some far glen, 

Would fold her wings, *niid thy flowers again! 

A firm. DAT IN AimiMN. 

I love to wander through the -woodlands hoary. 

In the soft gloom of an autumnal day. 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 

How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling tlirough the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 

Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 

Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 

To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering halls. 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where, o’er the rock, her withered garland fulls. 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their friiiges rain¬ 
ing, 

Bathe aU the lulls in melancholy gold. 

The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flow¬ 
ers, 

In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarii alleys blown. 

Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 
With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 

The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 

Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell; 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding. 
Creeps near her heart his di'owsy tale to tell. 

The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 

Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 

The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dream- 

iiig, 

Forget to breathe their fdness of delight,— 

And through the ti’ancSd woods soft airs are stream- 

Still as the dew-fall of the summer night. 

So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 

Yet finds no words its mystic chaam to teU. 

BLOOMS NO HOBB. 

Oh primavera, gloventh dell’ anno, 

Bella madie dl fiorl, 

Tu torni hen, ma teco 
BTon tornono i sereni 
E fortunati di delle mie giole. 

Gttaeinl 

I dread to see the summer sun 
Come glo-wing up the sky, 

And early pansies, one by one, 

Opening the violet eye. 


Again the fair azalia bows 
Beneath her snowy crest; 

In yonder hedge the hawthorn Hows, 
The robin builds her nest; 

The tulips lift their proud tiars. 

The lilac waves her plumes; 

And, peeping through my lattice bars, 
The rose-acacia blooms. 

But she can bloom on earth no more. 
Whose early doom I mourn; 

Nor Spring nor Suminer can restore 
Oux’ flower, untimely shorn. 

She was our morning glory, 

Our primrose, pure and pale. 

Our little mountain daisy, 

Our lily of the vale. 

Now dim as folded violets, 

Her eyes of dewy light; 

And her rosy lips have mournfully 
Breathed out their last good-nights 

’Tis therefore that I dread to see 
The glowing Summer sun; 

And the balmy blossoms on the tree, 
Unfolding one by one. 


HENBY BEED. 

Hekby Reed, the lute Professor of Literature and 
Mural Pliiltisophy in the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, whose sudden death among tlio passengers of 
the steamer Arctic cast a shade over tlio intelli¬ 
gent circle in which ho moved, belonged to an old 
and honored family in tlio state. His grandi’athor 
was Joseph Reed, the President of Peiinsylvania, 
the secretary and coiilidaiit of Washingt-oii, and 
the incorruptible patriot, whose memorable an¬ 
swer to a munificent proposal of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption from the Britisb commissioners in I'T'TB, 
is among the oft-ropcated anecdotes of t,ho Revo¬ 
lution :—‘‘ I am not wortli purcduising, hut, such 
as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich 
enough to do it.” 

The wile of this honored lawyer and civilian 
also holds a iduce in the memoirs of tlie Itevolu- 
tion. Esther de Berdt, as she ai)pears from the 
correspondence and numerous anecdotes in the 
biography prepared by her grandson, the subject 
of this notice,* Wiis a lady of marked st,rength of 
character and I'efined disposition. Bhe was the 
daughter of Dennis do Berdt, a London mendiant 
much connected with American afihirs, nnd the 
predecessor of Dr. Franklin as agent (or tlie Pro¬ 
vince of Massachusetts. Having become ac¬ 
quainted with Mr, Reed in tlie society of Ameri¬ 
cans in which lior father moved, she became his 
wife under circumstances of mournful interest, 
after the death of her parent, when removing to 
America she encountered the struggle of the Re¬ 
volution, sustaining her family with great forti¬ 
tude during the necessary absence ol’ licr husband 
on public duties. After acting well Jjer pari of a 
mother in America in those troublous limes, and 
receiving the congratulations of Washington, sho 
died in Philadelphia before the contest was 
closed, in 1780 . The memoir by her gramWu is 
a touching and delicate tribute to her memory, 


♦ Tho Life of Estlicv Do Bordt, afterwards Esther Rood, of 
Pennsylvania. Privately printed, Philadelphia; 0. Shorman, 
Printer, 1868. ’ 
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apd a valuable contribution to the historical litera¬ 
ture of the country. 



Ilonry Ecod was bom in riiiladoljdiia, July 11, 
1808. ITo reouivod liis early education in the 
classical school of Janies Ross, a highly ostoomed 
teacher of liis day in Philadelphia. Passing to 
the ITniversity of l^eiinsylvaiiia, lie athiinod Ids 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1825. Ho then 
pursued the study of the law in the office of 
John Sargent, and was admitted to the har in 
1820. After a short interval, ho was, in the year 
1881, elcHslcd Assi.stant Professor of English JJ- 
teraturo in his University, and shortly after As¬ 
sistant Professor of Monil Philosopiiy. In 1885 
ho was elected Professor of Ilhetoric and English 
Literature. It was on a leave of absence from 
these college duties, that, in tlie spring of 1851, ho 
left Aiiieric.a for a smiuner visit to Europe, a pil¬ 
grimage whicli ho had long meditated; and it 
was on his voturii in tlu^ ill-fated Arctic that ho 
lierished in tiie wreck of that vessel, Hi‘ptoml>er 
27 of tlio same year. Ho had thus passed ouo- 
luilf oi' Ids entiire period of life in tlie literary 
dutie,s of his college, as professor. 

WIkui we add t.o tluso few datc^s, Professor 
Keeil’s marriage in 18:H to Elizals'lli Wldto 
Jironson, a grand-daughter of Bisliop White, wo 
have com[)ieted tlu^ external nsuird of his life, 
save in the few pubrutiitions wliic.h he gave to the 
world. A diligent scholar, an<l of a thoroughbred 
cultivation in the host sc/hools of English litora- 
turo and criticism, of unweaihid habits of imlus- 
try, ho would probably, as life iKlvaiioed, have 
further served liis country by m^w ollerings of the 
fruits of bis mental disc/iplinc and stndi<‘s. 

The chief compositions of J^rofessor Ueod wore 
several courses of leotures wldch lu^ delivered to 
the public at the Tlniversity of PennHylvaiiia, and 
of which a collection lias been jmblished since his 
deatb^ by his brother, Mr. William B. Reed, with 
the title, Lt)6tuv6H on Enalhh lA($mturo^ from 
OhdUCGT to TmnyHon, The tastes, mont^il habit-s, 
and as8(><‘iations of the writer, are fully exhibited 
in these productions, wldch cover many topics of 
moral an<l social philosophy, besides the criticism 
of particular authors. As a scholar and thinker, 
Mr. Iteed belonged to a school of English wxdters 


who received their first impulses from the genius 
of Wordswoi’th and Coleridge. It is character¬ 
ized by its sound conservatism, reverential spirit, 
and patient philosophical investigation. lie was 
early brought into communication with Words¬ 
worth, whom he assisted by the supervision and 
aiTaiigcmeiit of an American edition of Ids poems. 
The preface to this work, and an elaborate article 
in the How York Review, of January, 1839, 
which appeared from his pen, show his devotion 
to this master of modern poetry. After the death 
of the poet, ho superintended the publication of 
the x\merican edition of the memoii'S by Dr. 
Ohristophur Wordsworth. 

With the Coleridge family, he maintained a 
similar correspondence and intimate relation. A 
memoir which ho proiiarcd of Sara Coleridge for 
the Literary World,'*' though brief, was so care¬ 
fully and cliaructeristically executed, that it ap- 
licarcd not long after rojirinted entire among tno 
obituaries of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

A passage, refoiTliig to his foreign tour, from 
the personal introductory notice i>rolixed to the 
Lectures, will oxldbit this relation to his English 
friends. 

No Amorican, visiting the Old World ns a private 
citizen, ever roei^ived a kinder or more Jiscriminat- 
ing welcome. The* last months of his life were pure 
sunshine. J^efore he landed in England, his friends, 
the family of Dr. Arnold, whom he had only known 
by correspoiidciu'e, eaine on board the ship to re¬ 
ceive him; and his earliest and latest lioiirs of Euro¬ 
pean sojourn were [)asso<l under the roof of the 
gi'cnt ]>oct whoso memory he most revered, and 
wiiose wrii.ings had interwoven thomsolvos wii.h his 
ini.olloctual and moral being. “ 1 do not know,” ho 
said in one of his letters to his family, “ what I have 
over done to deserve all this kludneKS.” And so it 
was throughout. In England ho was at homo in 
every sense; and scoue.s, which to the eye were 
strange, setMiiod familiar by assoeiatiou and Kt,u<ly. 
Ills letters to America were expressions of gnit.«‘l'ul 
ilehght at what he saw and heard in the land of his 
forefathers, and at the respeel,lnl Kindness with 
wiiieh he was e,verywhere gr(*eted: mul yel. of 
earnest and loyal yearning to the land of lus birth 
—his home, his family, and friomls. It is im viola¬ 
tion of good taste here to enumerate some of the 
friends for who.se kind w'eleome Mr. Re(‘d was so 
mueli indebted; I may inontion the Wordswortlis, 
Soutlw'ys, < ^oh‘ridg(*s, and Arnolds, Lor<l Mahon, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Auhr(*y !><* V(‘re, Mr. lialibage, Mr. 
Henry Taykir, and Mr, Thack<‘ray—nam(*s, one and 
all, aHHO(dal.ed with the higlie.st literary or political 
distiiieiion. 

He visited the Oontineni, and went, by the ordi¬ 
nary route, through Kranee and Swit*zerliind, ns fur 
south iLS Milan mid Yiaiii'e, riitiirning by the Tyred 
to Inspruek and Munieh, and tlu‘m‘e down the 
Ilhine to Holhunl. Hut his last assoeiutious were 
with the cloister of < Canterbury (t.liat spot, to my 
(‘ye, of matehless beauty), the garden vulos of De¬ 
vonshire, the valb‘y of the Wye, and the glades of 
HydaK His lat(‘st memory of this earth was of beau¬ 
tiful England lu her suinhu'r garb of verdure. Tho 
last words ho ever wrote were in a letter of the 2i)th 
September to his veneralde friend, Mrs. Wordswortli, 
thanking her and his English friouds generally for 
all she aud tliey had done fur hiia 

Profortsor Rood editod sovoral books in ooir- 
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nexion Avitli his courses of instruction. In 1S45 
he pre])ared an edition of Alexander Reid's Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language, and in l&iT 
edited "‘with an introduction and illustrative au¬ 
thorities/’ G-. F. Graliaiu’s English S\*nonymes 
—^the series of poetical citations added by him, 
being confined to Shakespeare, Milton, andWord^- 
wortii. He also edited American reprints of 
Thomas Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, 
and Lord Mahon’s Ilifctory of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. 

In 1 Sol he edited the Poetical TTorks of Thomas 
Gray, fur which he prepared a new memoir, 
written with his accustomed judgment and pre¬ 
cision. An Oration c_< a True Education was de¬ 
livered by him before the Zelosopbic Society of 
the University of Pennsjvlvuuia in lfc'4S. To this 
enumeration is to be added a life of Lis grand¬ 
father, Jo^ejjh Reed, published in Mr. Sparks's 
series < >f American biography.* 

The life and con’espon deuce of Joseph Reed 
have been given to the public at length by Mr. 
M'illiam B. Reed, who is aiirO the autlior of several 
published addresses and pamphlets, chiefiy on his¬ 
torical subjects. Among them are A Letter on 
American History in 1847, originally wntten for 
circulation among a few friends intere^^ted in the 
organization of a department of that study in 
Girai’d College; an Addi-ess before the ]Ii»t< »riciil 
Society in Pennsylvania in 1848; an Address 
before the Alumni of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1849; and a Reprint oi the original 
Letters from Washington to Joseph Reed, in con¬ 
nexion with the Sparks and Lord Mahon con- 
troversy.t 

POETICAL AND PSOSE BEAI>ING4 

It is a good practical rule to keep one’s reading 
well proportioned in the two great divisions, prose 
and poetry. This is Tery apt to be neglected, and 
the consequence is a great loss of power, moral and 
intellectual, and a loss of some of the highest enjoy¬ 
ments of literature. It sometimes happens that some 
readers devote themselves too much to poetry; this 
is a great mistake, and betrays an ignorance" of the 
true use of poetical studies. When this happens, it 
is generally with those whose reading lies chiefly in 
the lower and merely sentimental region of poetry, 
for it is hardly possible for the imagination to enter 
truly into the spirit of the great poets, without 
having the various fiacultiesof the mind so awakened 
and invigorated, as to make a knowledge of the great 
prose writers also a necessity of one’s nature. 

^ The disproportion lies usually in the other direc¬ 
tion—-prose^ reading to the exclusion of poetry. This 
is owing chiefly to the want of proper culture, for al¬ 
though there is certainly a great disparity of imagina¬ 
tive endowment, stiU the imagination is part of tlie 
univei’sal mind of man, and it is a work of education 
to bring it into action in minds even the least im¬ 
aginative. It is chiefly to the wilfully unimagina¬ 
tive mind^ that poetiy, with all its wisdom and all 
its glory, is a sealed book. It sometimes happens, 
however, that a mind, well gifted with imaginative 
power, loses the capacity to relish poetry simply by 
the neglect of reading metrical literatoe. This is a 


* Life and Correspondence of Joseph Eeed, Military Secre¬ 
tary of General Washinfifton at Cambiidge, President of the 
ExecuUve Council of Pennsylvania, &c. 2 vols. Svo. Phlia 

1S4T. 
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sad mistake, inasmuch as the mere reader of prose 
cuts himself off from the very highest literary en¬ 
joyments; for if the giving of power to the mind 
be a characteristic, the most essential literature is to 
be found in poetry, especially if it be such as English 
poetry is, the embodiment of the very highest wis¬ 
dom and the deepest feeling of our English race. I 
hope to sliow in my next lecture, in treating the 
subject of our language, how rich a source of en¬ 
joyment the study of English verse, considered 
simply as an organ of expression and harmony, may 
be made; but to readers who confine themselves to 
prose, the metrical form becomes repulsive instead 
of attractive. It has been well observed by_a living 
writer, who has exercised his powers alike in prose 
and verse, that there are readers “ to whom the 
p>oetical form merely and of itself acts as a sort of 
veil to every meaning, which is not habitually met 
with under that form, and who are puzzled by a 
passage oceurniig in a poem, which would be at 
once plain to them if divested of its cadence and 
rhythm ; not because it is thereby put into language 
in "any degree more perspicuous, but because prose 
is the vehicle they are accustomed to for this par¬ 
ticular kind of matter, and they will apply their 
minds to it in prose, and they wiU refuse their minds 
to it in verse.'’ 

The neglect of poetical reading is increased by 
the very mistaken notion that poetry is a mere 
luxury of the mind, alien from the demands of prac¬ 
tical life—a light and effortless amusement. Tliis is 
the prejudice and error of ignorance. For look at 
many of the strong and largely cultivated minds, 
which we know by biography and their own works, 
and note how large and precious an element of 
strength is their studious love of poetry. Where 
could we find a man of more earnest, encigetie, 
practical cast of character than Arnold?—eminent 
as an historian, and in other the gravest depariments 
of thought and learning, active in the cause of edu¬ 
cation, zealous in matters of ecclesiastical, political, 
or social reform; right or wrong, always intensely 
practical and single-hearted in his honest zeal; a 
champion for truth, whether in the history of an¬ 
cient politics or present questions of modem society; 
and, with all, never suftering the love of poetry to 
be extinguished in his heart, or to be crowded out of 
it, but turning it perpetually to wise uses, bringing 
the poetic truths of Shakespeare and of Wordsworth 
to the help of the cause of truth ; his enthusiasm for 
the poets breaking forth, when he exclaims, “ What 
a treat it would be to teach Shakspeare to a good 
class of yourg Greeks in regenerate Athens; to 
dwell upon him line by line and word by word, and 
so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely into 
one’s mind, till I verily think one would, after a 
time, almost give out light in the dark, after having 
been steeped, as it were, in such an atmosphere of 
brilliance! ” 

This was the constitution not of one man alone, 
but of the greatest minds of the race; for if our 
Anglo-Saxon character could be analysed, a leading 
characteristic would be found to be the admirable 
combination of the practical and the poetical in it. 
This is reflected in all the best English literature, 
blending the ideal and the actual, never severing its 
highest spirituality from a steady basis of sober 
good sense—^philosophy and poctiy for ever dis¬ 
posing affinities with each other. It was no false 
boast when it was said that Our great poets have 
been our best political philosophersnor would it 
be to add, that they have been our best moraliala. 
The reader, then, who, on the one hand, gives him¬ 
self wholly to visionary poetic dreainings, is falwe to 
his Saxon‘blood; and equally false is he who divor- 
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{*65 himself from cOTnmunion -vrith the poets. There 
is no great philosojjher in our language in whose 
genius imagination is not an active element; there is 
no great poet in wlio^e cliaracter the philosoiihic 
element does not largely enter. ^ This should teach 
us a lesson in our studies of English literature. 

For the combination of prose and poetic reading, 
a higher authority is to be found than the predomi¬ 
nant characteristic of the Saxon intellect as dis¬ 
played ill our literature. In the Oim Book, which, 
given for the good of all mankind, is supernaturally 
fitted for all phases of humanity and ail conditions 
of civilization, observe that the large components of 
it are history and poetry. IIow httle else is there 
in the Bible ’ In the Old Testament all is chronicle 
and song, and the high-wrought poetiy of prophecy. 
In the New Testament are the same elements, with 
this difference, that the actual and the imaginative 
are more interpenetrated—narrative and paiiible, 
fact and poetry blended in matchless harmony; and 
even in the most argumentative portion of holy 
Writ, the poetic element is still present, to be fol¬ 
lowed by the vision and imagery of the Apocalypse. 

Such is the unquestioned combination of poetry 
and prose in sacred Writ—the best means, we must 
believe, for the universal and perpetual good of man; 
and if literature have, as I have endeavored to 
prove, a kindred character, of an agency to buihl up 
our incorporeal being, then does it follow that we 
should take this silent warning from Uie pages of 
Revelation, and combine in our literary culture the 
same elements of the actual and the ideal or imagi¬ 
native. 

COMPANIONSHIP OP THE SEXES IN THE STUHT OP LITBRA- 
TITEB 

All that is essential literature belongs alike to 
mind of woman and of man; it demands the same 
kind of culture from each, and most salutary may 
the companionship of iniud bo found, giving reci¬ 
procal lielp by tlie diversity of their power. Let us 
see how this will be. In the first place, a good 
habit of reading, whether in man or woman,^ may 
be described as the combination of passive recqncney 
from the book and the mind’s reaction upon it; this 
equipoise is true culture. But, in a groat <lcal of 
reading, the passiveness of impression is well nigh 
all, for it is luxurious indolence, and the reactive 
process IS neglected. With the liabitnnl novel- 
reader, for instance, the luxury of reading becomes 
a peipetnal stimulant, with nodcmainl ou liiomind’s 
own energy, and slowly wearing it awa^^ The true 
enjoyment of books is when there is a oo-o])cratmg 
power in the reader’s mind—an active sympathy 
with the liook; and those are the beat lioo’ka which 
demand that of you. And here let mo notice how 
unfortunate and, indeed, miachievoiis n term is the 
word “ taste” as ap]fiied in intercourse with litera¬ 
ture or art; a metapht)!* taken from a passive aciiso, 
it fosters that lamentable error, that literat,uro, 
which requires the strenuous exertion of aetion and 
symp.athy, may be left to mere passive impressions. 
The temptation to receive an author’s mind unre¬ 
flectingly and passively is common to us all, but 
greater, 1 believe, for women, who gain, however, 
the advantages of a readier sympathy and a more un- 
qucstioiurig faith. The man’s mind reacts more on 
the book, sets himself more in judgment upon it, 
and trusts less to his feelings ; but, in all this, ho is 
in more danger of bringing his faculties separately 
into aetion; he is more apt to be misled by our im- 
erfect systems of metaphysics, which give us none | 
ut the most meagre theories of the human miml, 
and which are dosUned, I believe, to bo swept away, 
if over a groat philosopher should devote himself to 


the work of analysing the processes of thought. 
That pervading error of drawing a broad line of 
demarcation between onr moral and intellectual 
nature, instead of recognising the intimate inter¬ 
dependence of thought and feeling, is a fallacy th.it 
scarce affects the workings of a woman’s spirit. If 
a gifted and cultivated woman take a thoughtful in¬ 
terest in a book, she brings her whole being to bear 
on it, and hence there will often be a better assur¬ 
ance of truth in her conclusions than in man’s more 
logical deductions, just as, by a similar process, she 
often shows finer and quicker tact in the discriraina- 
tioii of character. It has been justly remarked, 
that, with regard “ to women of the highest intel¬ 
lectual eiulowments, we feel that we do tliem the 
utmost injustice in designating them by such terms 
as ‘clever,’ ‘able,’ ‘learned,’ ‘intelleetnal;’ they 
never present themselves to onr minds as such. 
There is a sweetness, or a truth, or a kindness—some 
grace, some charm, some distinguishing moral charac¬ 
teristic which keeps the intellect in due subordina¬ 
tion, and brings them to our thoughts, temper, mind, 
affect ions, one harmonious whole.” 

A woman’s mind receiving true culture and pre¬ 
serving its fidelity to all womanly instincts, makes 
her, in our intercourse with literature, not only a 
companion, but a counsellor and a liolpmate, fulfiliing 
ill this sphere the purposes of her creation. It is in 
lettei's 113 in life, and there (as has been well said) 

I the woman “ who praisce and blames, persu.ades and 
j resists, warns or exhorts upon occasion guen, and 
I carries her love through all with a strong heart, and 
not a weak fondness—she is the true helpmate.” 

Cowper, speaking of one of his female fiiends, 
wrile.s, “She is a critic by nature and not by rule, 

I and has a ])erccption of what is good or bad in com¬ 
position, that I never knew deceive her; insonincli 
that when two sorts of expressions have pleaded 
equally for the precedence in iny own esteem, and T 
have referred, as iu such cases 1 always did, the de¬ 
cision of the point to her, 1 never knew her at ii loss 
for a just one.” 

Ills best biographer, Southey, alluding to hiinaelf, 
and to the inlluoiicc exerted on Wordsworlli’s mind 
by the genius of tlie poet’s sisler, adds the comment, 
“ Were I i«> sa^- that a poet finds his best advisers 
among his female friends, it would be s[>eaking from 
my own cxpei’icnce, and the greatest [loet of tlio 
I age would coTifii’iii it by Ids. But never was any 
])oet more imlobtod to such fi’ieiuls than (,lo\vp(‘r, 
IIiul it not betMi for jMrs. Unwin, lu* would probably 
never haveapjiearod in his own ])erson as an author; 
had it not been for Lady Austin, he never would 
have boon a pojiuliu* one.” 

The wune principles which oaune tlin innucnccs 
thus salutary to authorship, will c.-irry it iiito read¬ 
ing and study, so that by virtue of tliis conqianion- 
flhip the logical pvi>ee.sscs in the man’s mind shall bo 
icinporcd ^»’i^,h more of aff\‘ction, subdued to less of 
wilfulncss, and to a triKT power f)f sympathy; and 
the woman’s spirit slmll lose nom* of ils earnest, con¬ 
fiding apprelMMiflivenesH iu gaining more of reason¬ 
ing and rellcetion ; and so, by reciprocal inlhieneca, 
tliat vicious divorcement of our moral and intel¬ 
lectual nat.ures whull be done away with, and tho 
lowers of thought and the jmworfl of affoetion be 
>rought into that hamiony which is wiftdom. Tlio 
woman’s mind must^ rise to a wiser activity, tlie 
man’s to a wiser jiassivencss; each true to its ilatuve, 
they may eonsoi't in such just eoiupanioiiship that 
strength of mind shall pass from each to oacii; and 
thus cho-stoned and invigorateti, tho common hu¬ 
manity of tho sexes rises higher than it could bo 
earned by cither tho powers peculiar to man or the 
powers peculiar to woman. 
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in proof of this, if vra vere to analyse tlie 
pliiiosophv •wMcli Coleridge employed in his judg* 
ment on books, and by wliicb he may be said to 
have made criticisin a precious depaitment of litera* 
ture—^raising it into a higher and purer region than 
■was ever ap^proached by the contracted and shallo^w 
dojjmatxsm of the earlier schools of critics—^it would, 
I think, be proved that he ditiered from them in no- 
thii.gmore than this, that be cast aside the wilfulne'=^s 
and self-assurance of the more rcasonii^g faculties; his 
maiwellous powers were wedded to a childdike hu¬ 
mility and a womanly conddingness, and thus Iiis 
spirit found an avenue, closed to feeble and less do¬ 
cile intellects, into the deep places of the souls of 
mighty poets; his genius as a critic rose to its 
majestic height, not only by its mborn manly 
strength, but be:‘arse, whh wom:in-like faith, it first 
bowed beneath tlie law of obedience and love. 

It is a beautiful example of the companionship of 
the manly and womanly mind, that this great critic 
of whom I I'.ave been, speaking proclaimed, by both 
principle and practice, that the siJ[)hifctications which 
ore apt to gather round the intellects of men, elond- 
ing their vision, are best cleared awsiy by that 
spiritual condition more eorgeui.il to the souls of 
women, the mterpenetratiug the reasoiiing powers 
with the afi’ectioi.% 

Coleridge taua:ht his daughter that there h a spirit 
of love to which the truth is not obscured; that 
there are natural partialities, moral sympathies, 
which clear rather than cloud the vision of the 
mind; that in our communion with books, as •with 
mankind, it is not true that “ love is bliiid.’^ The 
daughter lias preserved the lesson in lines worthy of 
herself, her sire, and the precious truth embodieti in 
them: 

Passion 'blind, not love *, her wordrons inisbt 
Informs with three-fold power Liau s inwaid‘‘'ight; 

To her deep dance the soul, at large disj^layed, 

Shows all Its mincled mass of light and shade; 

2 SJ[en call her blind, when she hut tnins her head, 

27or scan the fault for which her toais are shed. 

Can dull IndifieieLice or Hate's troubled gaze 
Sec through the ‘cciet heart s ipysterious ma7e f 
Can Scorn and Envy piei-co that “dread abode'’ 

TThere true faults lest hciu ath the eye of God ? 

!Kot theirs, ’mid inward dark’-'esv, to discern 
The spiiitual splenrtouT=, how they shine aud bum. 

All hnaht endowments of a noble miPd 
They, who with joy behold them, soonest fi^d; 

And better none its stains of fiailty know 
Than they who iiun would see it white as snow. 

GEOPGE STtLLMAIff HUXAED 
"VTas bom at ifachias, Maine, September 22,1808. 
He was educated at tbe Boston Latin school, of 
which he afterwards published some curious remi- 
mscence=t. He entered Harvai’d, where his name 
appears in the catalogue of graduates in 1828, and 
where, in the senior year of his course, he was 
one of the editors of the college periodical, The 
Harvard Begister. He next passed to the law 
school of the college and the office of Charles P. 
Curtis, where he pursued his legal studies, and 
soon became an accomplished member of the Suf¬ 
folk bar. In 1833 or 1834 Mr. Hillard was, with 
Mr. George Bipley, a conductor of the "weekly 


Unitarian newspaper, the Christian Hegister. In 
1835 he delivered the anniversary address on the 


; Pourth of July before the city authorities* He 
has been a member of the city council and an in- 
! fiuential representative in both branches of the 
i State Legiriature. 

; The literai-y occupations with which Mr. Hil- 
1 lard has varieli an active professional life are nu- 
■ inerous. He edited in 1889 a Boston edition of 
- the Poetical "^orks of Spenser, to which he wrote 
; a critical introduction. In 1^8 he was the Phi 
i Beta Kappa orator at Cambridge, 
i In 1847 he delivered twelve lectures, in the 
1 course of the Lowell Institute, on the genius and 
i writings of John Milton, which remain nnpnb- 
; hshed. Having made a tour to Europe in the 
! years 1846 and 1847, he published in 1853, some 
[ time after his return, a record of a portion of his 
I journey, entitled Six Months in Italy. It is a 
i book of thoughts, impressions, and careful de¬ 
scription of objects of history, art, and of social 
characteristics of a permanent interest; and has 
acquired a position with the public seldom ac- 
j corded to the mere record of personal adventure. 
I In 1852 Mr. Hillard was chosen by the city 
council of Boston to deliver the public eulogy, in 
connexicn with the procession and funeral ser¬ 
vices of the thirtieth of November, in memory of 
Daniel Webster. His address on this occabiou 
■was marked by its ease, dignity, and eloquence. 

Besides these writings, Mr. Hillard is the au¬ 
thor of a memoir of Captain John Smith, in Mr. 
Sparks’s series of American Biography. 

As a contributor to the best jomnals of his 
time articles from his pen have frequently ap¬ 
peared on select topics. He was one of the body 
of excellent writers attached to Mr. Buckingham’s 
Kew England Magazine, where he wrote a scries 
of Literary Poi’ti’uits, the articles Selections from 
the Papers of an Idler, etc. To the North Ame¬ 
rican Pieview and Christian Examiner he lias oc¬ 
casionally furnished critical articles,* In addi¬ 
tion to the addresses already enumerated we may 
mention discourses on Geogra])hy and History, 
read before the American Institute of Instruction, 
Boston, 1846; on tlie Dangers and Duties of the 
Mercantile Profession, before the Mercantile Li¬ 
brary Association of Boston, in 1800; and an. 
oration before the New England Society uf the 
Pilgi-ims of New York, in 1851. 

EVIXS IN EOME—FEOM SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 

The traveller who visits Rome with a mind at all 
inhabited by images from books, especially if he 
come from a conntiy like ours, where all is new, en¬ 
ters it with certain vague and magnificeut expecta¬ 
tions on the subject of mins, which are ijretly sure 
to end in disappointment. The very name of a ruin 
paints a picture upon the fancy. \Ve construct at 
once an airy fabric 'which shall satisfy all tlie claims 
of tlie imaginative eye. We build it of such mate¬ 
rial that every fra^eut shall have a beauty of its 
own. We shatter it with such graceful desolation 
that all the lines shall be picturesque, and every 
broken outline traced upon the sky shall at once 
charm and sadden the eye. We wreathe it with a 
becoming drapery of ivy, and crown its battlements 
with long grass, which gives a voice to the wind 


♦ We may refer to his articles in the North American Re¬ 
view on Sebastian Cahot, vol. xxxlv.; Chief-Justice blarshnll, 
vol. sJii.; Prescott's IMexico, vol. hiii. In the Christian Ex¬ 
aminer he has reviewed Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, vol. 
xlvlii; and Everett’s Orations and Speeches, vol. xUx. 
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that \raves it to and fro. VT& set it in a becoming 
position, relieve it with some appropriate back¬ 
ground, and touch it with soft melancholy light— 
with the mellow hues of a deepening twilight, or, 
better still, with the moon’s idealizing rays. 

In Rome, such visions, if they exist in the mind, 
are rudely dispelled by the touch of reality. Many 
of the ruins in Rome are not happily placed for effect 
upon the eye and mind. They do not stand apart in 
solitary grandeur, foiming a shrine for memory and 
thought, and evolving an atmosphere of their own. 
They are often in unfavorable positions, and bear 
the shadow of disenchanting proximities. The tide 
of population flows now in different channels from 
those of antiquity, and in far less volume; but Rome 
still continues a large capital, and we can nowhere 
escape from the debasing associations of actual life. 
The trail of the present is everywhere over the past. 
The forum is a cattle-market strewn with wisps of 
hay, and animated with bucoheal figures that never 
played upon the pipe of Tityi’us, or taught the woods 
to repeat the name of Amaryllis. Tlie pert* villa of 
an English gentleman has intruded itself into the 
palace of the Csesare—as discordant an object to a 
sensitive Idealist as the pink parasol of a lady’s-maid, 
which put to flight the reveries of some romantic 
traveller under the shadow of the great pyramid. 
Tlie Temple of Antoninus Pius is turned into the cus¬ 
tom-house. The mausoleum of Augustus is encrusted 
with paltry houses, like an antique coin embedded 
in lava, and cannot even be discovered without tlie 
help of a guide. The beautiful columns of the Thea¬ 
tre of Marcellus—Virgil’s Marcellus—are stuck upon 
the walls of the Oraini Palace, and defaced by dirty 
shops at the base. Ancient grandeur is degraded to 
sordid modern uses. “ Mummy is become merchan¬ 
dise; Mizraim cures wouuds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.” 

To most men, ruins are merely phenomena, or, at 
most, the moral of a tale, but to the !iuti(][uary they 
are texts. Tliey have a secondary interest, founded 
upon the employment they have given to the mind, 
and the learning they have called forth. We value 
everything in proportion as it awakens our faculties, 
and supplies us with an end an<I aim. The scholar, 
who finds in a bath or a temple a nucleus for his 
vague and divergent reading to gather around, feels 
for it something like gratitude as well as attach¬ 
ment ; for tliough it was merely a point of depart¬ 
ure, yet, without it, tlie glow and ardor of the chase 
would not have quickened his languid energies into 
life Seott, in his introduction to tlie “Monastery,” 
has described with much truth as well as humor the 
manner in which Capi-ain Cluttevbuek became inte¬ 
rested in the ruins of Keimaqhair—^how they sup¬ 
plied him with an object in life, and how his health 
of body and mind improved the moment he had 
something to read about, tliink about, and talk 
about. Every ruin in Rome has had such devoted 
and admiiiii^ students, and many of these shapeless 
and mouldering fabrics have been the battle-grounds 
of antiquarian coiitrovei*sy, in which the real points 
at issue have been lost in the learned dust which 
the combatants have raised. The books which have 
been written upon the antiq^uitiea of Rome would 
make a large library; but when we walk down, on 
a sunny morning, to look at the Basilica of Constan¬ 
tine or the Temple of Herva, we do not think of the 
folios which are slumbering in the archives, but only 
of the objects before us. 

®HB PIOTtrKBSQina in BOMB—FROM SIX MOimiS ItX XTA.l.T. 

Every young^ artist dreams of Rome as the spot 
where all his visions may be realized; and it would 
indeed seem that there, in a greater degree than 


anywhere else, were gathered those influences which 
expand the blossoms, and ripen the fruit of genius. 
Hothing can he more delicious than the first experi¬ 
ences of a dreamy and imaginative young man who 
comes from a busy and prosaic city, to pursue the 
study of art in Rome. He finds himself transported 
into a new world, where everything is touched with 
finer lights and softer shadows. The hurry and bus¬ 
tle to which he has been accustomed are no longer 
perceived. jJlo sounds of active life break the silence 
of his studies, but the stillness of a Sabbath morning 
rests over the whole city. The figures w’hom he 
meets in the streets move leisurely, and no one has 
the air of being due at a certain place at a certain 
time. All his experiences, from his first waking 
moment till the close of the day, are calculated to 
quicken the imagination and train the eye. Tlie 
first soimd which he hears in the morning, mingling 
with his latest dreams, is the dash of a fountain in a 
neighboring scpiare. When he opens his window, 
he sees the sun resting upon some dome or tower, 
grey with tune, and heavily freighted with tradi¬ 
tions. He takes his breakfast in the ground-floor 
of an old palazzo, still bearing the stamp of laded 
splendor, and looks out uj)on a sheltered garden, in 
which orange and lemon trees grow side by side 
with oleanders and roses. While he is sipping his 
coffee, a little girl glides in, and lays a bunch of 
violets by the side of his plate, with an expression 
in her serious black eyes which would make his for¬ 
tune if he could transfer it to canvas. During the 
day, his only difficulty is how to employ his bound¬ 
less wealth of opportunity. There are the Valicau 
and the Capitol, with treasures of art enough to oc- 
cupy a patriarchal life of observation and study. 
Thci'o are the palaces of the nobility, with their 
stately areliitecture, and their rich collections of 
painting and sculpture. Of the three hundred and 
sixty churches in Rome, there is not one which does 
not contain some picture, statue, mosaic, or moun- 
meutal sti-ucturo, either of positive excellence or 
historical interest. And when the full mind can 
receive no more impressions, and he comes into the 
open air for repose, he finds himself surrounded with 
objects which quicken and feed the sense of art. 
The dreary monotony of uniform brick walls, out of 
which doors and windows arc cut at regular intcr^ 
vala, no longer dishcariens the eye, but the view 
is everywhere varied by churches, palaces, public 
buihlings, and monuments, not always of positive 
ai’chitectural merit, but each with a distinot.ive cha¬ 
racter of its own. The very fronts of tlie houses 
have as individual an expression as human faces in a 
crowd. Ilis walks are full of exhilarating surprises, 
lie eomcR unawares upon a fountain, a column, or 
an obelisk—a pine or a cypress—a ruin or a statue. 
The living forms which he moots are such ns ho 
would gladly and transfer to his skeieh-book 
—ecclesiastics with garments of flowing black, and 
shovel-hats upon their heads—cajiuchins in robes of 
brown—jicasant girls from Albano, in tlieir holiday 
boddicos, with black hair lying in tnafisive brnids, 
large brown eyes, and broad, low foreheads—beg¬ 
gars with white boards, whose rags flutter pictu¬ 
resquely in tlm breeze, and who ask alms with the 
dignity of Roman senators. Beyond the walls are 
the villas, with their grounds aruT gardens, like land¬ 
scapes sitting for Hioir pictures; and then tlie infi¬ 
nite, inexhaustible Oampagna, sot in its splendid 
frame of mountains, with its tombs and aqueducts, 
its skeleton cities and nameless ruins, its clouds and 
cloud-shadows, its memories and traditions. Ho 
sees the sun go down behind the dome of St Petei**s, 
and light up tlie windows of the drum with his red 
blaze, and the dusky veil of twilight gradually ex- 
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terjl over tlie -vrliole honzon. In the moonlight 
evenings he walks to the Colosseum, or to the piazza 
of St. Peter s, or to the ruins of the Forum, and un¬ 
der a light which conceals all that is unsightly, and 
idealizes all that is impressive, may call up the spirit 
of the past, and bid tiie buried majesty of old Rome 
Ftait from its tomb. 

To these incidental influences which train the . 
hand and eye of an artist, indirectly, and through i 
llic mind, are to be a-lded mai'y substantial and 
direct advantages,—such as tlia abiinda ice of models 
to draw from, the facility of obtaudug assistance ' 
and instruction, the j resence of an atmosphere of 
art, and the quicke’img impulse conn mini cared by ' 
constant contact with others engaged in the same ■ 
ursuits, and animated with the same hopes. If, ' 
esides all these external influences, the mind of the 
young artist be at peace,—if he be exempt from the 
corrosion of anxious thoughts, and live in the light 
of hope, there would seem to be nothing wanting to ■ 
develope every germ of power, and to secure the ■ 
amplest harvest of beauty. 

HUGH MOOEE. j 

A SELF-EprcATED uiau, aud practical printer, ! 
was boni in Amherst, X. H., Xov. 11), 1808. He | 
served Lis time as an apprentice with his 
brother-in-law, Elijah Mansur, at Amherst; 
published Tha^a Mirror^ a weekly newspaper, at 
Concoid for a short tune, in the autumn of 
1S28; commenced the Democratic Spy at San- | 
bornton, October, 1829, which w’as removed to 
Gilford ill 1S30, and ci^continued in June, the 
same year. He w^as alter wards editor of the 
Bnrlin^on Centinel, and at one time connected 
with the Cnstom House in Boston. He died at 
Amherst, February 28, 18-37. 

The Xew nani|>&liire Book, which gives two 
specimens of his poetical pieces, which were 
written when he was quite young, speaks of his 
death as occurring when he was about entering 
upon a station of increased honor and responsi¬ 
bility.” 

OLD ^ LNITC IS COMIXG. 

Old lYinter is comi. g again—alack! 

How icy and cold is he I 
He cares not a pin for a shivering back— 

He’s a saucy old chap to white aud black— 

He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack. 

For he comes from a cold countree 1 
A witty oLl fellow this Winter is— 

A mighty old fellow for glee! 

He cracks his jokes on the pretty, sweet miss, 

The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 

And freezes the dew of their lips: for this 
Is the way with old fellows like he! 

Old Winter’s a frolicsome blade I wot— 

He is wild in his humor, and freei 
He’ll whistle along, for “ the want of thought,’* 

And set all the warmth of our furs at naught, 

And ruffle the laces by pretty gii’ls bought— 

A frolicsome fellow'is he! 

Old winter is blowing Ins gusts along. 

And merrily slinking the tree I 
From morning ’till night he will sing his song— 

Xow moaning, and short—^now howling, and long, 

His voice is loud—for his lungs are strong— 

A merry old fellow is he 1 

Old "Winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 

As tough as ever you see 1 


He will trip up our tfotters^ and rend our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs fi*om our fingers to toes— 

He minds not the cries of his friends or his foes— 

A tough old fellow is he! 

A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 

A cunning old fellow is he I 
He peeps in the crevices day by day. 

To see how we’re passing our time away— 

And marks all our doings from grave to gay 
I’m afraid he is peeping at me! 

SPaiNO IS COMING. 

Every breeze tl*at passes o'er us, 

Every stream that leaps before us. 

Every tree in sih an brightness 
Benmng to the soft winds’ lightness; 

Every bird aud insect humming 
Whispers sweetly, “ Spring is coming!” 

Rouse thee, boy^ the sun is beaming 
Brightly in thy chamber now, 

Rouse thee, boy f nor slumber, dreaming 
Of sweet maiden’s eye and brow. 

See’ o’er Nature’s wide dominions. 

Beauty revels as a bride, 

All the pluninge of her pinions 
In the rainbow’s hues is dyed! 

Gentle maiden, vainly weeping 
O’er some loved and faithless one; 

Bouse thee I give thy tears in keeping 
To the glorious morning sun ’ 

Roam thou where the flowers are springing, 
Where the whirling stream goes by; 

Where the birds are sweetly singing 
Underneath a blushing sky I 

Rouse thee, hoary man of sorrow I 
Let thy grief no more subdue; 

God will cheer thee on the morrow, 

With a prospect ever new. 

Though you now weep tears of sadness. 

Like a withered flower bedewed; 

Soon thy heai’t shall smile in gladness 
With the holy, just, and good I 

Frosty Winter, cold and dreary, 

Totters to the arms of Spring, 

Dike the spirit, sad and weary. 

Taking an immortal wing. 

Cold the grave to eveiy bosom, 

As the Winter’s keenest breath; 

Yet the buds of joy will blossom 
Even iu the vale of Death I 

B. B. THATOHEH. 

Benjamts' B. Thatcher was bom in the state of 
Maine in the year 1809. His father was a dis¬ 
tinguished lawyer, and for many years a repre¬ 
sentative in Congress. The son, on the comple¬ 
tion of his course at Bowdoin CoUege in 1826, 
commenced the study of law, and was admitted 
to practice at Boston, where he resided during 
the remainder of his life. He was a constant 
contributor to the leading literary periodicals of 
the day, and in 1832 published a work entitled 
Indian Biography^ which forms two volumes of 
Eiarpers’ Family Libraiy, He afterwards pre¬ 
pared two volumes on Indian Traits^ for a 
juvenile series, “The Boys’ and Girls’ Library,” 
issued by the same house. He also wrote a brief 
memoir of Phillis Wheatley. In 1838 he visited 
Europe for the benefit of his health, but returned 
after passing nearly two years in England, in a 
worse state than that in which ho loft home. 
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He died on the fourteenth of July, 1840. His 
poems are numerous, and mostly of a meditative 
and descriptive character. They are all brief, 
and like most of his prose productions, are scat¬ 
tered over a number of annuals and magazines. 

THE LAST BBQUIBT. 

Bury me by the ocean’s side— 

Oh! give me a grave on the verge of the deep, 
Where the noble tide 

When the sea-gales blow, my marble may sweep— 
And the glistering turf 
Shall burst o’er the surf, 

And bathe my cold bosom in death as I sleep! 

Bury me by the sea— 

That the vesper at eve-fall may ring o’er my grave, 
Like the hymn of the bee. 

Or the hum of the shell, in the silent wave I 
Or an anthem roar 
Shall be rolled on the shore 
By the storm, like a mighty march of the brave I 

Bury me by the deep— 

Where a living footstep never may tread; 

And come not to weej:)— 

Oh I wake not with sorrow the dream of the dead. 
But leave me the dirge 
Of the breaking surge. 

And the silent team of the sea on my head! 

And grave no Parian praise; 

Gather no bloom for the heartless tomb,— 

And burn no holy blaze 
To flatter the awe of its solemn gloom I 
For the holier light 
Of the star-eyed night, 

And the violet morning, my rest will illume:— 

And honors more dear 

'Than of sorrow and love, shall be strown on my clay 
By the young green year, 

With the fragrant dews and crimson array.— 

Oh! leave me to sleep 
On the verge of the deep. 

Till the skies and the seas shall have passed away I 


HiVOTAH F. GOULD. 

Haknah iLAGG Gottld is tho daughter of a sol¬ 
dier of the Revolution, who fouglit in the battle 
of Lexington, and served in the anny throughout 
the war. She was born at Lancaster, Vermont, 
but removed soon after to Howburyport, Mass. 
While yet a child she lost her'motiier. Her 
father survived for several years, his declining 
age being tenderly cared for and cheered by his 
constant companion, his daughter, whose subse¬ 
quent poems contain many touching traces of 
their intercourse. 

Miss Gould’s poems, after a favorable reception 
in several periodicals, were collected in a volume 
in 1832. By 1835, a second had accumulated, 
and a third appeared in 1841. In 1846, she col¬ 
lected a volume of her prose contributions, enti¬ 
tled Qathefred Lemes. 

Miss Gould’s poems ‘are aU short, and simple 
in subject, form, and expression. They are natu¬ 
ral, harmonious, and sprightly. She treats of the 
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patriotic themes of the Revolution, and the scenes 
of nature and incidents of society about the ordi¬ 
nary path of woman; and her household themes 
have gained her a widely extended audience. 

Some of her prettiest poems were written for 
children, with whom they are favorites. In 1860, 
she published TTie Youth’'s Goronal, a little col¬ 
lection of verses of this class. 

THB FB08T. 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 

And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight, 

So through the valley and over the height. 

In silence I’ll take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 

Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But m be as busy as they!” 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear. 

That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and 
these 

Adi pictured in silver shoon 1 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

“ Now, just to set thorn a-thinking. 

I’ll bite tins basket of fruit,” said he, 

“ This costly pitcher I’ll biii’st in three; 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘ tehioki’ to tell them I’m drinking I” 

MALT DOW. 

Come in, little stranger,” I said, 

As she tapped at my half-open door. 

While the blanket pinned over her I lead, 

Just reached to the basket she boro. 

A look full of innocence fell 

From her modest and pretty blue eye, 

AlS she said, “ I have matches to sell, 

And hope you are willing to buy. 

“ A penny a bunch is the price; 

1 think you’ll not find it too much; 

They’re tied up so even and nice, 

And ready to light with a touch.” 

I asked, " what’s your name, little girl ? ” 

** ’T is Mary,” said she, Mary Dow.” 

And carelessly tossed off a curl, 

That played o’er her delicate brow, 

“My father was lost in the deep, 

' The ship never got to the ahore; 

And mother is sad, and will weep, 

When she hoars the wind blow and sea roar. 

“ She sits there at home without food, . 

Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed; 

She paid all her money for wood, 

And so I sell matches for bread. 
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** For every time that she tries. 

Some things she’d be paid for, to make, 
And lays down the baby, it cries. 

And that makes my sick brother wake, 

“I’d go to the yard and get chips. 

Blit then it would make me too sad; 

To see men there building the ships. 

And think they had made one so bad, 

“ I’ve one other gown, and with care, 

WTe think it may decently pas^ 

■With my bonnet that's put by to wear 
To meeting and Sunday-scliool class. 

“ I love to go there, where I’m taught 
Of One, who’s so wise and so good, 

He knows every action and thought. 

And gives e’en the raven his food. 

“ For He, I am sure, who can take 
Such fatherly care of a bird, 

■Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word. 

“ And now, if I only can sell 

The matches I brought out to-^Iay, 

I think I shall do very well. 

And mother ’ll rejoice at the pay.” 

“ Fly home, little bird,” then I thought, 
“Fly home full of joy to your nest!" 
For I took ail the matches she brought, 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 


rr SNOWS. 

It snows I it snows! from out the sky 
The feathered flakes, how fast they fly, 
Like httle birds, that don’t know why 
They ’re on the chase, from place to place, 
While neither can the other trace. 

It snows I it snows! a merry play 
Is o’er us, on this heavy day I 

As dancers in an airy hall. 

That hasn’t coom to hold them all. 

While some keep up, and others fall. 

The atoms shift, then, thick and swift. 
They drive along to form the drift, 

That weaving up, so dazzling white, 

Is rising like a wall of light 

But now the wind comes whistling loud. 
To snatch and waft it, as a cloud. 

Or giant phantom in a shroud; 

It spreads! it curls! it mounts and whirls. 
At length a mighty wing unfurls; 

And then, away! but, where, none knows. 
Or ever wiH—^It snows! it snows! 

To-morrow will the storm be done; 

Then, out will come the golden sun: 

Amd we shall see, upon the run 
Before his beams, in sparkling streams. 
What now a curtaiii o^er him seems. 

And thus, with life, it ever goes; 

’Tis shade and shine!—^It snows! it snows! 


♦ PBTir. VETBuBAN ANU w OHtm, 

*‘Come, grandfather, show how you carried your 
gun 

To the field, where America’s freedom was won, 

Or bore your old sword, which you say was new 
then. 

When you rose to command, and led forward your 
men,* 

And tell how you felt with the balls whizzing by, 

Where the wounded fell round you, to bleed and to 
dier 


The prattler had stirred, in the veteran’s breast, 
j The embers of fires that had long been at rest. 

; The blood of his youth rushed anew through his 
! veins; 

j The soldier returned to his weary campaigns; 

{ His perilous battles at once fighting o’er, 

While the soul of nineteen lit the eye of four-score. 

“ I earned my musket, as one that must be 
But loosed from the hold of the dead, or the free! 
And fearless I lifted my good, trusty sword, 

1 In the hand of a mortal, the strength of the Lord! 
j In battle, my vital flame freely I felt 
I Should go, but the chains of my country to melt I 

! “ I sprinkled my blood upon Lexington’s sod, 

: And Charlestown’s green height to the war-drum 
I I trod. 

1 From the foi*t, on the Hudson, our guns I depressed, 

1 The proud coming sail of the foe to arrest. 

1 I stood at Stillwater, the Lakes and White Plains, 

I And offered for freedom to empty my veins! 

I “ Dost now ask me, child, since thou hear’st where 
j I’ve been, 

i Why my bro-w is so furrowed, my locks white and 
I thin— 

i Why this faded eye cannot go by the line, 

1’race out little beauties, and sparkle like thine; 

Or why so unstable this tremulous knee, 

Who bore ‘ sixty years since,’ such perils for thee ? 

“ What f sobbing so quick ? are the tears going to 
start? 

Come! lean thy young head on thy grandfather’s 
heart! 

It has not much longer to glow with the joy 
I feel thus to clasp thee, so noble a boy! 

But when in earth’s bosom it long has been cold, 

A man, thou ’It recall, what, a babe, thou art told. ’ 

BTMN op 'rwni EBAPEES. 

Our Father, to fields that are white, 

Rejoicing, the sickle we hear, 

In praises our voices unite 
To thee, who hast made them thy care. 

The seed, that was dropped in the soil, 

We left, with a holy belief 
In One, who, beholding the toil, 

Would crown it at length with the sheaf. 

And ever our faith shall be firm 
In thee, who hast nourished the root; 

Whose finger has led up the germ, 

And finished the blade and the fruit! 

The heads, that are heavy with grain, 

Are bowing and asking to fall: 

Thy hand is on mountain and plain. 

Thou maker and giver of all! 

Tlw blessings shine bright from the hills. 

The valleys thy goodness repeat; 

And, Lord, *t is thy bounty that fills 
The arms of the reaper with wheat! 

Oh I when with the sickle in hand, 

The angel thy mandate receives, 

To come to the field with his band 
To bind up, and bear off thy sheaves, 



As ftiU in the year, to thy sight, 
As that which we gather to-iy! 


Our Father, the heart and the voice 
Flow out our fresh ofiTrings to yield. 
The Reapers! the Reajjers rejoice, 

And send up their song from the field/ 
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PAEE BENJAMIN. 

Park Benjamin is descended from a iTew Eng¬ 
land family, which came originally from Wales. 
His father resided as a merchant in Demerara, in 
British Guiana. The son in his infancy suffered 
from an illness, the improper treatment of which 
left him with a permanent lameness. He was 
brought to America, was educated in Hew Eng¬ 
land, studied law at Cambridge, and was admit¬ 
ted to practice in Connecticut. He soon, how¬ 
ever, withdrew from the law to the pursuits of 
literature, embarking in the editorship of the Hew 
England Magazine in March, 1835, shortly after 
the retirement of its projector, Mr. Buckingham. 
In less than a year he brought the work to 
Hew York, continuing it with the publishing 
house of Dearborn and Co., with which he be¬ 
came connected, as the American Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, five volumes of which were published from 
January, 1836, to June, 1838. He next pub¬ 
lished the Hew Yorker, a weekly journal, in asso¬ 
ciation with Horace Greeley; and in January, 
184:0, established the Hew World, a weekly news¬ 
paper of large size, which met the wants of the 
day by its cheap, wholesale republication of the 
English magazine literature. It was also well 
sustained by a corps of spirited writers which the 
editor drew round him in its original departments. 
Of those more immediately connected with the 
conduct of the paper were Epes Sargent, James 
Aldrich, H. C. Deming, and Rufus W. Griswold; 
while among the frequent contributors were Judge 
W. A. Duer, Judge J. D. Hammond, anther of the 
Life and Times of Silas Wright, H. W. Herbert, 
Charles Lanman, W. M. Evarts, John 0. Sargent, 
John Jay, E. S. Gould, and many others. 

Mr. Aldrich was a merchant of Hew York, and 
the writer of a number of poems which find a 
place in the collections, though never brought to¬ 
gether by the author into a volume. One of the 
most popular of these is entitled 

A DBATU-Bm). 

Her suffering ended with the day, 

Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 

But when the sun in all his state, 
mumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through glory’s morning-gate, 

And walked in Paradise I 

The success of the Hew World led to the cheap 
publishing enterprises of Winchester, which were 
conducted with boldness, and had for the time a 
marked effect on the book trade.’*' Mr. Benjamin 
conducted the Hew World for nearly five years, 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. Charles Eames, 
a writer of marked ability, by whom it was edited 
for a short time in 1845, when it was finally clis- 
oontinued. In 1846 Mr. Beiyamin projected, at 

paper on the plan of the Hew^Torld. was 
published only for a short time. The next year 


♦ One of the most extensive of the Winchester pnblioatlons 
was an entire reprint in numbers of Johns’ translation of Prols- 
sart’s Chronicles. The success of this work, In popular form, 
at a low price, was a decided triumph for his svsfem* He also 
made a hit with the early translation of Sue’s Mysteries of Pa¬ 
ris, which was executed oy Mr, Deming. 


he published another weekly paper on a similar 
plan, involving a liberal outlay of expenditure, 
The American Mail, of which twelve numbers 
were issued from June 5 to August 21. 

Since the discontinuance of these newspaper 
enterprises Mr. Benjamin has frequently appeared 
before the pubfio with favor and success, in dif¬ 
ferent parts ot the country, as a lecturer on popu¬ 
lar topics and literature. 



Mr. Benjamin’s poems, lyrics, and occasional 
effusions are numerous, but have not been col¬ 
lected. They are to be found scattered over the 
entire periodical literature of the country for the 
last twenty years. His only distinct publications 
have been several college poems of a descriptive 
and satirical character. A poem on The Medi¬ 
tation of JTature was delivered before the alumni 
of Washin^on College, at Hartford, in 1832; Poe¬ 
try^ a Satire^ before the Mercantile Library As¬ 
sociation of New York, the same year; Infatuor 
tion^ before the Mercantile Library of Boston, in 
1844. 

THB PBPABTKD. 

The departed I the departed I 
They visit us in dreams, 

And they glide above our memories 
Like shadows over streams, 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn. 

The departed, the departed, 

Can never more return. 

The good, the brave, the beautiful, 

How dreamless is their sleep. 

Where rolls the dirge-like music 
Of the ever-tossing deep I 
Or where the hurrying night winds 
Pale winter’s robes have spread 
Above their narrow palaces, 

In the cities of the dead I 

I look around and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone 
Among tlie wrecks of former days, 

In mournful ruin strewn 
I start to hear the stirring sounds 
Among the cypress trees, 

Por the voice of the departed 
Is borne upon the breeze. 

That solemn voice I it mingles with 
Each free and careless strain; 

18cai*ce can think earth’s minstrelsy 
Will cheer my heart again. 

The melody of summer wave^ 

The thrilling notes of birds, 

Can never be so deaf to mo 
As their remembered words. 

I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
Still on me sweetly fall, 

Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness call 
I know that they are happy, 

With their angel-plumage on, 
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But my heart is very desolate 
To think that they are gone. 

nCDOLENCE. 

Time! thou destroy’st the relics of the past, 

And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on crumbled arch. 

By moss and ivy growing green and fast 
Hurled ii.to fragments by the tempest-blast. 

The Ehodinn monster lies : the obelisk, 

That with sharp line obvided the broad disc 
Of Egypt’s sun, down to the sands was cast: 

And where these stood, no remnant-trophy stands. 
And even the art is lost by which they rose: 

Thus, with the monuments of other lands, 

The place that knew them now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, oh, Time; strong towers decay, 

But a great name shall never pass away 1 

8POST. 

To see a feEow of a summer’s morning, 

With a large foxhound of a slumberous eye 
And a slim gun. go slowly lounging by, " 

About to give the feathered bipeds warning. 

That probably they may be shot hereafter, 

Excites in me a quiet kmd of laughter; 

For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
Alm ost the funniest thing on earth to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort. 

Go on a shooting frohc all alone; 

For well I know that when he’s out of town, 

He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 

And un destructive sleep till game and light are 
flown. 

STEPHEN GBEE^LEAF BULTIXOH; 

A IJyiTARTAN ciLEEGTMA]!^, Eud Contributor to the 
collection of hymns in use in that denomination, 
was horn in Boston, June 18th, 1809. At nine 
years of age he was taken to Washington, in the 
district of Columbia, where his father, Charles 
Bulfinch, had been appointed architect of the 
Capitol. He was graduated at the Columbian 
College, D. C., in 1826, and entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge the following year. From 
1830 to 1837, with some interruptions, he minis¬ 
tered as a Unitarian clergyman at Augusta, 
Georgia. After this he preadied and kept school 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., fora short time, and was then 
engaged in similar relations for six years at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. In 1845 he became settled at 
Nashua, N. H., and in 1852 removed to Boston, 
where he has been since established. 

His writings are a volume, Contemplations of 
the Sathur^ published at Boston in 1832; a 
volume of Poems published at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1834; The Eoly Land^ issued in 
Ware’s Sunday library in 1834; Lays of the 
Gospel^ 1845; a devotional volume, Communion 
Thoughts^ 1852; with several sermons and con- i 
tributions to the Magazines. 

SLCOBS oir vzsrmra taxlttlah faua, ozoboia. 

The forest, Lord! is thine; 

Thy quickening voice calls forth its buds to light; 

Its thousand leaflets shine. 

Bathed in thy dews, and in. ihj sunbeams bright. 

Thy voice is on the air, 

Where breezes murmur through the pathless shades; 
Thy universal care 

These awful deserts, as a spell pervades. j 


Father! these rocks are thine, 

Of Thee the everlasting^ monument, 

Since at thy glance divine, 

Earth trembled and her solid hills were rent. 

Thine is this flashing wave, 

Poured forth by thee from its rude mountain um, 

And thine yon secret cave, 

Where haply, gems of orient lustre burn. 

I hear the eagle scream; 

And not in vain his cry! Amid the wild 

Thou hearest! Can I deem 
Thou wilt not listen to thy human child ? 

God of the rock and flood! 

In this deep solitude I feel thee nigh. 

Almighty, wise and good, 

Turn on thy supphant child a parent’s eye. 

Guide through life’s vale of fear 
My placid current, from defilement free, 

Till, seen no longer here. 

It finds the ocean of its rest in Thee! 

BOBEET CHAELES WTNTHEOP. 

Mb. Wintheop is justly and honorably considered 
a representative man of Massachusetts. Tracing 
his descent through six generations of a family 
always eminent in the state, he arrives at the first 
emigrant of the name, John Winthrop, who be¬ 
came the first Governor of thj colony, and who 
bore not only the truncheon of office but the pen 
of the chronicler.* 

His son John, the Governor of Connecticut, was 
also a man of liberal tastes, was one of the foun¬ 
ders of the Royal Society, and contributed to its 
proceedings and collections. His second wife was 
a step-danghter of Hugh Peters. Of his two sons, 
one of them, Fitz John, was Governor of Con- 
neeticnt, and the younger, Wail Still (a family 
and not a fanciful Puritanical designation), be¬ 
came Chief Justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts. The latter left a son John, who 
renewed the connexion with the Royal Society 
and removed to England. His son John married 
in New England and was a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure, passing his time in New London, Conn. 
His son, Thomas Lindali Winthrop, in the fifth 
generation of the American founder of the family, 
filled tlie position of Lieutent nt Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He married a daughter of Sir John 
Temple, the associate of Franklin in England, and 
a grand-daughter of Governor James Bowdoin. 

Thus honorably connected, in the direct and 
collateral branches of the family tree, Robert 
Charles Winthrop was horn in Boston, May 12, 
1809. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
school, and once, as ‘‘ a medal boy,” received a set 
of books from the city authorities. He was gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard in 1828. For tiie next three years 
he studied law with Daniel Webster. Being a man 
of fortune, with an inherited taste for pubho life, 
he chose employment in affairs of the state in pre¬ 
ference to the more private pursuit of the law. 
He took a prominent part in military affairs as 
captain of the Boston Light Infantry and other i 
civic stations of the kind. In 1834 he became a^ 
member of the Massachusetts State Legislature, 
and was speaker of its House of Representatives 
from 1838 till his election to Congress in 1840. 

AnjJe, vol. L pp. 25-S5. 
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After seven years’ service in the national House 
of Representatives he was chosen its speaker for 
the sessions of 1848-9. In 1850 he was appointed 
by the executive of Massachusetts to succeed 
Webster in the Senate, when the latter withdrew 
to the office of Secretary of State under President 
FiUniore. In 1851 he was a candidate for the 
office of Governor of Massachusetts, and received 
65,000 votes, the two other candidates receiving 
about 40,000 and 30,000 respectively; but an ab¬ 
solute majority being required for an election by 
the people, he was defeated by a coalition of the 
minority parties in the legislature. 

Besides his political relations Mr. Winthrop is 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of which his father was also President, and which 
he lately represented in 1854, delivering a speech 
of much ability at the semi-centennial anni vei’sary 
of the Hew York Historical Society; a member 
of the American Antiquanan Society, and of 
other kindred institutions. 

The claims to literary distinction of Mr.Winthrop 
are through his Addresses and Orations. A series 
of these is strung along the whole course of his 
public life; all marked by their careful execution, 
Uterary propriety, and marked utility. They are 
easy, natural, finished performances, whether ad¬ 
dressed to the State Legislature or the larger au- 
dienoeof national Representatives; whether in the 
popular political meeting, at an Agricultural, Sci- 
entifio, or Historical Anniversary, or at the bril¬ 
liant Public Dinner The prominent trait of the 
orator and rhetorician, as he shows himself on 
these occasions, is self-command,* command of 
himself and of his subject. lu person at once 
lithe and Ml-formed, tall and erect, he speaks 
with plenary, distinct tone, without the least 
effort. Each thought takes its appropriate place 
in his skilful method, which seems rather the 
result of a healthy physique of the mind than 
of art. In temper he is moderate, as his counsels 


in affairs of state have shown. This disposition is 
reflected in his discourses. The style has a ten¬ 
dency to expansion which might degenerate into 
weakness were it not relieved by the frequent 
points of a poetical or fanciful nature, at times of 
great ingenuity. 

The Congressional speeches of Mr. Winthrop, 
with others of a special character, are included in 
a volume of Addrmes and Speeches on Various 
Occasions^ published in 1852. It includes, besides 
his political efforts, his address on the laying the 
corner-stone of the national monument to Wash¬ 
ington at the Seat of Government, July 4, 1848 ; 
his Maine Historical Society address on the life 
of James Bowdoin, and several educational and 
other themes. Since that volume was issued he 
has published his address before the association of 
the alumni of Harvard in 1852; a Lecture on 
Algernon Sidney before the Boston Mercantile 
Library Association m 1853; and in the same 
season his Leeture on Archimedes and Franklin, 
which gave the suggestion and impulse to the 
erection of a statue of Franklin in Boston.* 

PEACE BETWEEN SNOLANB AND AJUtESICA f 

If it be a fit subject for reproach, to entertain the 
most anxious and ardent desire for the peace of this 
country, its peace with England, its peace with all 
the world, I submit myself willingly to the fullest 
measure of that reproach. War between the United 
States and Great Britain for Oregon I Sir, there is 
something in this idea too monstrous to be enter¬ 
tained for a moment The two greatest nations on 
the globe, with more territorial possessions than they 
know what to do with already, and bound together 
by so many ties of kindred, and language, and com¬ 
mercial interest, going to war for a piece of barren 
earth i Why, it would put back the cause of civili¬ 
zation a whole century, and would be enough not 
merely to call down the rebuke of men, but the curse 
of God. I do not yield to the honorable gentleman 
in a just concern for the national honor. I arn ready 
to maintain that honor, whenever it is really at 
stake, against Great Britain as readily as against any 
other nation. Indeed, if war is to come upon us, I 
am quite willing that it should be war with a first- 
rate power—^with a foemaii worthy of our steel. 

Oh I the blood more stirs, 

To rouse a hon, than to start a hare. 

If the young Queen of England were the veritable 
Victoria whom the ancient poets have sometimes de¬ 
scribed as descending from the right hand of Jupiter 
to crown the banner of predestined Tiiumph, I 
would still not shrink from the attempt to vincucate 
the rights of my country on every proper occasion. 
To her forces, however, as well as to ours, may come 
the ** cita inorSf^ as well as the “ Victoria 
We have nothing to fear from a protracted war with 
any nation, though our want of preparation might 
give us the worst of it in the first encounter. We 
are all and always ready for war, when there is no 
other alternative for maintaining our country’s ho¬ 
nor. We are all and always ready for any warinjo 
which a Christian man, in a civilized laud, and in 
this age of the world, can have the face to enter. 
But I thank God that there are very few such cases. 
War and honor are fast getting to have leas and loss 
to do with each other. The highest honor of any 


• “ life and Public Serrices of R. 0, Winthrop,” American 
Review, Maroli, 1848. Lorfng’a Hundred Boston Orators. 
Wheeler’s Blog, and PoIIt. Hist of Congress, 1848, vol. I 
t Pi-om a Speech in Congress, 1844. 
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country is to preserve peace, even under provoca¬ 
tions whioh might justify Tvar. The deepest di'-graee 
to any country is to ptunge into 'W'ar under circum¬ 
stances vhieh leave the honorable alternative of 
peace, I heartily hope and trust, Sir, that in defer¬ 
ence to the sense of the civilized world, in deference 
to that spirit of Christianity which is now spreading 
its benign and healing influences over both hemi¬ 
spheres with such signal rapidity, we shall explore the 
whole field of diplomacy, and exhaust every ait; of 
negotiation, before we give loose to that passion for 
conflict which the honorable gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania seems to regard as so grand and glorious an 
element of the American character. 

OBJECTS jLSJJ LnOTS OP SCIENCE.* 

There are fields enough for the wildest and most 
extravagant theoriziiigs, within his own appropriate 
domain, without overleaping the barriers which se¬ 
parate things human and divine. Indeed, I have 
often thought that modem science had afforded a 
most opportune and providential safety-valve for the 
mtelleetual curiosity and ambition of man, at a mo¬ 
ment when the progress of education, invention, and 
liberty, had roused and stimulated them to a pitch 
of such unprecedented eagerness and ardor. Astro¬ 
nomy, Chemistry, and more than all, Geology, with 
their incidental branches of study, have opened an 
inexhaustihle field for investigation and speculation. 
Here, by tbe aid of modern instruments and modern 
modes of analysis, the most ardent and earnest spirits 
may find ample room and verge enough for their in¬ 
satiate activity and audacious enterpiise, and may 
pursue their course not only without the slightest 
danger of doing mischief to others but with the cer¬ 
tainty of promoting the great e. uf scientific truth 

Let them lift their vast reflectors or refractors to 
the sides, and detect new planets in their hiding- 
places. Let them waylay the fugitive comets in 
their flight, and compel them to disclose the precise 
period of dieir orhite, and to give bonds for their 
punctual return. Let them drag out reluctant satel- 
htes from their habitual concealments.” Let them 
resolve the unresolvable nebulse of Orion or Andro¬ 
meda, ^ They need not fear. The ^y will not fall, 
nor a single star he shaken from its sphere. 

Let them perfect and elaborate their marvellous 
processes for makiDg the light and the lightning their 
ministers, for putting “ a pencil of rays” into the 
hand of art, and providing tongues of fire for the 
communication of intelligence. Let them foretell the 
path of the whirlwind and calculate the orbit of the 
storm. Let them hang out their gigantic pendulums, 
and make the earth do the work of describing and 
measuring her own motions. Let them annihilate 
human p^, and literally “ charm ache with air, and 
agony with ether The blessing of God will attend 
all their toils, and the gratitude of man wiU await 
all their triumpba 

Let them dig down into the bowels of the earth. 
Let them rive asunder the massive rocks, and unfold 
the history of creation as it lies written on the pages 
of Iheir piled up strata. Let them gather up the 
fossil fragments of a lost Fauna, reproducing the an¬ 
cient forms which inhabited the land or the seas, 
bringing them together, bone to his bone, till Levi¬ 
athan and Behemoth sl^d before us in bodily pre¬ 
sence and in their full proportions, and we almost 
tremble lest these dry bones should five again t Let 
them put nature to the rack, and torture her, in all 
her forma, to the betrayal of her inmost secrets and 
confidences. They need not forbear. The founda¬ 


* Freon an Address to the of F^rvard TJniversify, 


tions of the round world have been laid so strong 
that they cannot be moved. 

But let them not think by searching to find out 
God. Let them not dream of understanding the 
Almighty to perfection. Let them not dare to apply 
their tests and solvents, their modes of analysis or 
their terms of definition, to the secrets of the spirit¬ 
ual kingdom. Let them spare the foundations of 
faith. Let them be satisfied with what is revealed 
of the mysteries of the Divine Nature. Let them not 
break through the bounds to gaze after the Invi¬ 
sible,—^lest the day come when they shall be ready 
to cry to the mountains, Fall on us, and to the hills, 
Cover us I 

T3S1T OP CICEEO TO THE GEAVE OP ABCHIJIEDES,* 

While Cicero was quaestor in Sicily,—^the fii'st pub¬ 
lic office which he ever held, and the only oiie to 
which he was then eligible, being but just thirty 
years old, (for the Roman laws required for one of 
the humblest of the great offices of state the very 
same age which our American Constitution requires 
for one of the highest,)—^he paid a visit to Syracuse, 
then among the greatest cities of the world. 

The magistrates of the city, of course, waited on 
him at once, to offer their services in showing him 
the lions of the place, and requested him to specify 
anything which he would like particularly to see. 
Doubtless, they supposed that he would ask imme¬ 
diately to be conducted to some one of their magni¬ 
ficent temples, that he might behold and admire 
those splendid works of art with wliieh,—notwith¬ 
standing that Marcellus had made it his glory to 
carry not a few of them away with him for the 
decoration of the Imperial City,—Syracuse still 
abounded, and which soon after tempted the cupi¬ 
dity, and fell a prey to the rapacity, of the infamous 
Torres. 

Or, haply, they may have thought that he would 
be curious to see and examine the ear of Dionysius, 
as it was called,—a huge cavern, cut out of the solid 
i*ock in the shape of a human ear, two himdred and 
fifty feet long and eighty feet high, in which that 
execrable tyrant confined all persons who came 
within the range oi his Buspicion,—and which was 
so ingeniously contrived and constructed, that Dio¬ 
nysius, by appMng his own ear to a small hole, 
where the sounds were collected as upon a tympa¬ 
num, could catch every syllable that was uttered in 
the cavern below, and could deal out bis proscrip¬ 
tion and his vengeance aceorduigly, upon all who 
might dare to dispute his authority, or to complain 
of his cruelty. 

Or they may have imagined perhaps, that he 
would be impatient to visit at once the sacred foun¬ 
tain of Axethusa, and the seat of those Sicilian Muses 
whom Virgil so soon after invoked in commencing 
that most inspired of all uninspired compositions, 
which Pope has so nobly paraphrased in his glowing 
and glorious Eclogue—the Messiah. 

To their great astonishment, however, Cicero's first 
request was, that they would take him to see the 
tomb of Archimedes. To his own still greater asto¬ 
nishment, as we may well believe, they told him in 
reply, that they knew nothing about the tomb of 
Archimedes, and had no idea where it was to be 
found, and they even positively denied that any such 
tomb was still remaining among them. 

But Cicero understood perfectly well what he was 
talking about He remembered the exact descrip¬ 
tion of the tomb. He remembered tbe very verses 
which had been inscribed on it He remembered 


♦ From the Lecture, “Archimedes and Franklin, ” Novom- 
hex 29,1858. 
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tlie sphere and the cylinder which Archimedes had 
himself requested to have wrought upon it, as the 
chosen emblems of his eventful life. And the great 
orator forthwith resolved to make search for it 
himself 

Accordingly, he rambled out into the place of 
their ancient sepulchres, and, after a careful investi¬ 
gation, he came at last to a spot overgrown with 
shrubs and bushes, where presently he descried the 
top of a small column just rising above the branches. 
Upon this little column the sphere and the cylinder 
were at length found carved, the inscription was 
painfully decyphered, and the tomb of Archimedes 
stood revealed to the reverent homage of the illus¬ 
trious Roman quaestor. 

This was in the year 76 before the birth of our 
Saviour. Archimedes died about the year 212 be¬ 
fore Christ. One hundred and thirty-six years, only, 
had thus elapsed since the death of this celebrated 
erson, before his tombstone was buried up beneath 
riel’s and brambles, and before the place and even 
the existence of it were foi’gotten, by the magistrates 
of the very city, of wliich he was so long the proud¬ 
est ornament in peace, and the most effective de¬ 
fender in war. 

What a lesson to human pride, what a commen¬ 
tary on human gratitude, was here! It is an inci¬ 
dent almost precisely like that which the admirable 
and venerable Hr. Watts imagined or imitated, as 
the topic of one of his most striking and famUiar 
Lyrics;— 

Theron, amongst his travels, Jfbund 
A broken statue on the giound; 

And searching onward as he went, 

He traced a rained monument. 

Mould, moss, and shades had overgrown 
The sculpture of the crumbling stoue, 

Yet ere he pass’d, with much ado, 

He guessed, and spelled out, Sci-pi-o. 

“Enough,” he cried; “ril drudge no more 
In turning the dull stoics o’er; 

* « * * ’ * * * 

For when I feel my virtue fail, 

And my ambitious thoughts prevail, 

I’ll take a turn among the tombs, 

And see whereto all glory comes,” 

I do not learn, howevur, that Cicero was cured of 
his eager vanity and his insatiate love of fame by 
this “ turn” among the Syracusan tombs. He was 
then only just at the threshold of his proud career, 
and he went back to pursue it to its bloody end, with 
unabated zeal, and with an ambition only extinguish- 
able with his life. 

And after all, how richly, how sui'passingly, was 
this local ingratitude and neglect made up to the 
memory of Archimedes himself, by the opportunity 
which it afforded to the greatest orator of the great¬ 
est Empire of antiquity, to signalize his appreciation 
and his admiration of tliat wonderful genius, by going 
out personally into the ancient graveyards of Syrar 
ouse, and with the robes of oflSioe in their newest 
gloss around him, to search for his tomb and to do 
honor to his ashes! The greatest orator of Imperial 
Rome anticipating the part of Old Mortality upon 
the gravestone of the great mathematician and me¬ 
chanic of antiquity! This, surely, is a picture for 
mechanics in all ages to contemplate with a proud 
satisfaction and delight. 

NATHAOTEL HAWTHOENE 
Was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, of a family 
of whom we have some glimpses in one of his late 
prefaces. His earliest American ancestor came 
from England, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, “ a soldier, legislator, judge, a ruler in 
the church; ” like’the venerable Dudley ‘‘no lib¬ 
ertine,” in his opinions, since he persecuted the 


Quakers with the best of them. His son was a 
man of respectability in his day, for he took part 
in the burning of the witches. The race esta¬ 
blished by these founders of the family, “from 
father to son, for above a hundred years followed 
the sea; a grey-headed shipmaster in each gene¬ 
ration retiring from the quarter-deck to the home¬ 
stead, wlihe a boy of fourteen took the hereditary 
place before the mast, confronting the salt spray, 
and the gale which had blustered against his sire 
and grandsire.” From this old home at Salem, 
bleached and weatherbeaten, like most of the old 
houses there, Nathaniel Hawthorne went forth one 
day to College, He was a fellow student with Long¬ 
fellow at Bowdoin, Maine, where he was graduated 
in 1825. His earliest acknowledged publications 
were his series of papers in the Token^ from 
year to year; the popular annual conducted 
by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, who early appreciated 
the fine sensitive genius which adorned his pages 
—^though the public, which seldom has any pro¬ 
found underetanding of literature in a book of 
amusement, scarcely recognised the new author. 
A portion of ti^ese stories and essays were col¬ 
lected in a volume, with the title Told 

Tales^ in 1837. Longfellow reviewed the book 
with enthusiasm, in the North Amerieati; but 
the publication languished, and a second edi¬ 
tion was rather urged by his friends than called 
for by the public, when it appeared with a second 
series of the Tales in 1842. 

It was about tins time that Hawthorne became 
connected for a while with the occupants of the 
Brook Farm at Eoxbury; a community of literati 
and philosophers, who supported the freedom of a 
rural life by the independent labor of their hands, 
Hawthorne took part in the affair, dropped his 
pen for the hoe, and looked over the horns and 
bristles of the brutes it was his lot to provide for, 
to the humanities gathered around him. Though 
lie spiritualized the affair quite beyond any recog¬ 
nition of its actual condition, Brook Farm was 
the seed, in his mind, of the Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

His next publication was The Journal of an 
AfHcan Cruiser^ which ho re-wrote from the 
MS. of his friend and college companion, Mr. 
Horatio Bridge, of tho United States Navy. It is 
a carefully prepared volume of judicious observa¬ 
tion of the Oanarics, the Cape de Verd, Liberia, 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other places of interest 
on the West Coast of Africa, 

Hawthorne had now changed his residence to 
Concord, carrying with him his newly married 
wife, Miss Peabody, whore ho occupied tho Old 
Manse, which he has described with quaint and 
touching fidelity in the introduction to the fur¬ 
ther collection of his papers from the magazines, 
tho New England, the American Monthly, and , 
a new gleaning of the fruitful old Token—^to 
which he gave the title, Mosses from an Old 
Ma^m. Ete lived in close retirement in this old 
spot, concentrating his mind upon his habitual 
fancies for three years, during which time, if we 
are to take literally, and it is probably not far 
from the truth, the pleasant sketch of his residences 
by his friend, Mr. G. W, Ourti^ he was not seen 
by more than a dozen of the villagers. 

In 1846 Mr. Polk was President, and Mr. Ban¬ 
croft tiie historian Secretary of the Navy, when 
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Hawthorne’s friends secured his appointment as 
Smreyor in the Custom-House at Salem. He held 
tiiis post for a year, discharging its duties with 
unfailing regularity, and meditating the characters 
of his associates, as the event proved, when he 
was dismissed on a change of the political powers 
at Washington, and wrote TJie Scarlet Letter^ in 
the preface to which he gives an account of his 
Custom-House Experiences, with a literary photo¬ 
graph of that honored building and its occupants. 

The Scarlet Letter was at last a palpable liit, 
It was published by Ticknor & Co., and had been 
wisely enlarged at the suggestion of the author’s 
friend, hEr. J. T. Fields, a member of the firm, 
&om a sketch containing the germ of the story, 
to an entire volume. 

The Scarlet Letter is a pyschological romance. 
The hardiest Mrs. Malaprop would never venture 
to can it a novel. It is a tale of remorse, a study 
of character, in w’hich the human heart is anato¬ 
mized, carefolly, elaborately, and with striking 
p^oetic and dramatic power. Its incidents are 
simply these: A. woman, in the early days of Bos¬ 
ton, becomes the subject of the discipline of the 
court of those times, and is condemned to stand 
in the pillory and wear henceforth, in token of her 
shame, the scarlet letter A attached to her bosom. 
She carries her child with her to the pillory. Its 
other parent is unknown. At tliis opening scene 

her husband, from whom she had been separated 
in Europe, preceding him by ship across the At¬ 
lantic, reappears from the forest, wMther he has 
been thrown by shipwreck on his arrival. He was 
a man of a cold intellectual temperament, and de¬ 
votes his life thereafter to search for his wife’s 
guilty partner, and a fiendish revenge. The 
young dergyman of the town, a man of a devout 
sensibility and warmth of heart, is the victim, as 
the Mephistophilean old physician fixes himself by 
his side, to watch over him and protect his health, 
an object of great solicitude to his parishioners, 
and, in reality, to detect his suspected secret, and 
gloat over Lis tortures. This slow, cool, devilish 
purpose, like the concoction of some sublimated 
hell broth, is perfected gradually and inevitably. 
The wayward, elfish child, a concentration of guilt 


and passion, hinds the interests of the parties to¬ 
gether, but throws little sunshine over the scene. 
These are all the characters, with some casual in¬ 
troductions of the grim peroonages and manners 
of the period, unless we add the scarlet letter, 
which, in Hawthorne’s hands, skilled to these al¬ 
legorical, typical semblances, becomes vitalized as 
the rest. It is the hero of the volume. The de¬ 
nouement is the death of the clergyman on a day 
of public festivity, after a public confession, in 
the arms of the pilloried, branded woman. But 
few as are these main incidents thus briefly told, 
the action of the story, or its passion, is ‘‘ long, ob¬ 
scure, and infinite.” It is a drama in which 
thoughts are acts. The material has been thorough¬ 
ly fiised in the writer’s mind, and springs forth 
an entire perfect creation. 

The pubbc, on the appearance of the Scarlet 
Letter, was for once apprehensive, and tlie \vhole 
retinue of literary reputation-makers fastened upon 
the genius of Hawthorne. He bad retfred from 
Salem to Berkshire, Massachusetts, where he oc¬ 
cupied a small, charmingly situated farmer’s hou&o 
at Lenox, on the Lake called the Stockhridge Bowl. 
There he wrote the House of the Seven Gables^ 
published in 1851, one of the most elaborate and 
powerfully drawn of his later volumes. 

In the preface to this work Mr. Hawthorne es¬ 
tablishes a separation between the demands of the 
novel and the romance, and under the privilege of 
the latter, sets up his claim to a certain degree of 
Hcense in the treatment of the characters and in¬ 
cidents of his coming story. This license is in the 
direction of the spiritualities of the piece, in fa¬ 
vor of a process semi-allegorical, by which an 
acute analysis may be wrought out, and the tmth 
of feeling be minutely elaborated; an apology, 
in fact, for tlie preference of character to action, 
and of character for that which is allied to the 
darker elements of life—^the dread blossoming of 
evil in the soul, and its fearful retributions. The 
House of the Seven Gables, one for each deadly 
sin, may be no unmeet adumbration of the cor¬ 
rupted soul of man. It is a ghostly, mouldy 
abode, built in some eclipse of the sun, and raftered 
with curses dark; founded on a grave, and send¬ 
ing its turrets heavenward, as the lightning rod 
transcends its summit, to invite the wrath super¬ 
nal. Every darker shadow of human life lingers 
in and about its melancholy shelter. There all 
the passions allied to crime,—^pride in its intensity, 
avarice with its steely gripe, and unrelenting con¬ 
science, are to be expiated in the house built on 
injustice. Wealth there withers, and the human 
heart grows cold: and thither are brought as 
accessories the chill glance of speculative philoso¬ 
phy, the descending hojies of the aged laborer, 
whose vision closes on the workhouse, the poor 
necessities of the humblest means of livelihood, 
the bodily and mental dilapidation of a wasted 
life. 

A residence for woman, child and man, 

A dwelling-place,—and yet no habitation 
A Home,—^bnt under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication. 

O’er aU there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted! 
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Yet the sunshine oasts its rays into the old 
building, as it must, were it only to show us the 
darkness. 

The story of the House of the Seven Gables is 
a tale of retribution, of expiation, extending over 
a period of two hundred years, it taking all that 
while to lay the ghost of the earliest victim, in 
the time of the Salem witchcraft; for, it is to 
Salem that this blackened old dwelling, mildewed 
with easterly scud, belongs. The yeoman who 
originally struck his spade into the spot, by the 
side of a crystal spring, was hanged for a wizard, 
under the afflictive dispensation of Cotton Mather. 
His land passed by force of law under cover of an 
old sweeping grant from the State, though not 
without hard words and thoughts and litigations, 
to the possession of the Ahab of the Vineyard, I 
Colonel Pyncheon, the founder of the house, 
whose statuesque death-scene was the first iuci- I 
dent of the strongly ribbed tenement built on the I 
ground thus suspiciously acquired. It was a pro- ! 
l)hecy of the old wizard on his execution at Gal- ' 
lows’ Hill, looking steadfastly at his lival, the j 
Colonel, who was there, watching the scene on | 
horseback, that “ God would give him blood to 
drink.” The sudden death of apoplexy was there¬ 
after ministered to the magnates of the Pyn¬ 
cheon family. After an introductory chapter 
detailing this early history of the house, we are 
introduced to its broken fortunes of the present 
day, in its decline. An old maid is its one tenant, 
left there with a life interest in the premises by 
the late owner, whose vast wealth passed into the 
hands of a cousin, who immediately, touched by 
this talisman of property, was transformed from 
a youth of dissipation into a high, cold, and 
worldly state of respectability. His portrait is 
drawn in the volume with the repeated liinnings 
and labor of a Titian, who, it is known, would 
expend several years upon a human head. We 
see him in every light, walk leisurely round the 
vast circle of that magical outline, his social posi¬ 
tion, till we close in upon the man, narrowing 
slowly to his centre of falsity and selfishness. For 
a thorough witch laugh over fallen hollow-heart- 
ediiess and pretence, there is a terrible sardonic 
greeting in tlie roll-call of his uncompleted daj''’s 
performances as he sits in the fatal chamber, 
death-cold, having drunk the blood of the ancient 
curse. Other inmates gather round old maid 
Hepzibah. A remote gable is rented to a young 
artist, a daguerreotypist, and then come'» upon the 
scene the brother of the old maid, Clifford Pyn¬ 
cheon, one day let out from life incarceration for 
—what circumstantial evidence had brought home 
to him—^the murder of the late family head. 
Thirty yeare had obliterated most of this man’s 
moral and intellectual nature, save in a certain 
blending of the two with his physical instinct for 
the sensuous and beautiful. A rare character that 
for OUT spiritual limner to work upon 1 The agent 
he has provided, nature’s ministrant to this feeble¬ 
ness and disease, to aid in the rebuilding of the 
man, is a sprig of unconscious spontaneous girl¬ 
hood—^who enters the thick shades of the dwell¬ 
ing of disaster as a sunbeam, to purify and nou¬ 
rish its stagnant life. Very beautiful is this con¬ 
ception, and subtly wrooght the chapters in which 
the relation is developed. Then we have the 
sacrifice of pride and solitaay misanthropy in the 


petty retail shop Hepzibah opens for the increas¬ 
ing neei of the rusty mansion. 

The scene passes on, while Hepzibah, her exist¬ 
ence bound up in the resuscitation of Clifford, sup- 
orted by the salient life of the youthful woman- 
ood of Phoebe, fulfils her destiny at the Old House 
—where, for a little sprinkling of pleasantry to 
this sombre tale, comes a voracious boy to devoui 
the gingerbread Jim Crows, elephants, and other 
seductive fry of tlie quaintly arranged window. 
His stuffed hide is a relief to the empty-waistooal- 
ed ghosts moving within. There is a humble fel¬ 
low too, one Uncle Vernier, a good-natured servi¬ 
tor at small chores—a poor devil in the eye of 
the world—of whom Hawthorne, with kindly 
eye, makes something by digging down under his 
tattered habihments to his better-preserved hu¬ 
man heart. He comes to the shop, and is a kind 
of out-of-door appendant to the fortunes of the 
house. 

The Nemesis of the House is pressing for a new 
victim. Judge Pyncheon’s thoughts are intent on 
an old hobby of the establishment, the procure¬ 
ment of a deed which was missing, and which 
was the evidence wanting to complete the title to 
a certain vast New Hampshire gi’ant—a portent¬ 
ous and arch-deceiving ignis fatuus of the family. 
Clifford is supposed to know something of this 
matter; but, knowledge or not, the Judge is the 
one man in the world whom he will not meet. 
Every instinct of his nature rises within him, in 
seh-protection of his weak, sensitive life, against 
tlie stern magnetic power of the coarse, granite 
judge. More than that lies undernoath. Clif¬ 

ford had been unjustly convicted by those sus¬ 
picious deatli-niarks of his suddenly deoea’ied rela- 
j tive—and the Judge had suffered it, holding all 
I tlie time the key which would have unlocked the 
mystery,—^besides some other shades of criminality. 
To escape an interview with this man, Clifford 
and Hepzibah leave the house in flight, while 
Judge Pyncheon sits in Uie apartment of his old 
ancestor, waiting for him. lie is dead in his chair 
of ai)oploxy. 

The fortunes of the House, after this tremen- 
1 dous purgation, look more brightly for the future. 

! The diverted patrimony of his ex-respectability— 

' the Governor in posse of Massachusetts—returns 
to its true channel to iiTigate the dry heart of the 
Old Maid, and furnish Clifford the luxuries of the 
beautiful. The dagueiTeotjqnst, who turns out to 
be the descendant of the wizard,—^tlio inventor 
of the curse—^marries Phoebe, of course, and the 
parties have left the Old House, mouldering away 
in its by-street, for the sunny realm of a country 
surauier retreat. 

A WoTider Booh for Boys and GirU^ a scries 
of delicately modernized vei*sions of old classical 
myths and legends, followed, in a vein of fancy, 
pleasantry, and earnest sympathy, with the fresh 
simple mind of childhood. 

Several small earlier volumes of a similar 
adaptation for the young, entitled Gi'andfather^s 
Chair^ in which biographical events of the old 
Puritan history wore arranged about that fa^*- 
ly heirloom, with another volunie of Biogrwjfhioal 
Stories^ were also about this time collected and 
published together. 

Then came in answer to the increasing demand, 
a new collection from the bountiful stock of the 
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magaanes and annnals, The Snoxc Image and 
other Twice Told Tales^ at least as quaint, poetical, 
and reflective as its predecessors. 

Hawthorne had now attained those nnexpected 
desiderata, a public and a purse, and with the con¬ 
tents of the latter he purchased a house in Concord 
—not the Old Manse, for that had passed into 
the hands of a son of the old clergyman; but a 
cottage once occupied Aleott, the philoso^jher i 
of the Orphic Sajin^. His latest book, the Blithe- 
dale Romance^ dates from this new home, the 

Waviside.” 

It has been generally understood that the cha¬ 
racter of Zenobia in this work was drawn, in 
some of its ti*aits, from the late Margaret Fuller, i 
who was an occasional visitor to the actual Brook 
Farm. The work, however, is anything but a 
literal description. In philosophical delineation 
of character, and its eshibition of the needs and 
shortcomings of certain attempts at improvement ; 
of the social state, set in a framework of imagina¬ 
tive romance, it is one of the most original and 
inventive of the anthor’s productions. 

In 1852, whcm his old friend and college com¬ 
panion. Franklin Pierce, was nominated ibr the 
Presidency, Mr. Hawthorne came forward as his 
biographer—^a work wliich he executed in mode¬ 
rate space and with literary decorum. When the 
President was duly installed the following year, 
Hawthorne was not forgotten. One of the most 
lucrative oflices of the government was bestowed 
upon him—^the consulship at Liverpool—^which, 
at the present time, he is stiU in the enjoyment 
of. 



The neglect of Hawthorne’s early writings 
compared with the subsequent acknowledgment 
of their merits, is a noticeable fact in the history 
of American literature. He has himself spoken 
of it. In a preface to a new edition of the Talee^ 
in 1851, he says: “ The author of ‘ Twice Told 
Tales ’ has a claim to one distinction, winch, as 
none of his literary brethren will care about dis¬ 
puting it with him, he need not be afraid to men¬ 


tion. He was, for a good many years, the ob¬ 
scurest man of letters in America. These stoxies 
were published in magazines and annuals, ex¬ 
tending over a period of ten or twelve years, and 
comprising the whole of the writer’s young man¬ 
hood, without making (so far as he has ever been 
aware) the slightest impression on the public. 
One or two among them, the ‘Rill from the 
Town Pump,’ in perhaps a greater degree than 
any other, had a pretty wide newspaper circula¬ 
tion ; as for the rest, he has no ground for sup¬ 
posing that, on their first appearance, they met 
with the good or evil fortune to be read by any¬ 
body.” And he goes on to say how the most 
“ efifervescent ” period of his productive faculties 
was chilled by this neglect. He burnt at this 
penod many of his writings qmte as good as 
what the public have since eagerly called for. 

This early neglect is the more remarkable, as 
there is scarcely a trait of his later writings 
which did not exist in perfection in the first told 
tales. Without undervaluing the dramatic unity, 
the constructive ability, and the philosophical 
development of the Scarlet Letter, the House with 
the Seven Gables, and the Blithedale Romance, 
I this neglect was the more extraordinary look- 
! ing at the maturity and finished execution of the 
early writings, which contained something more 
than the germ of the author’s later and more 
successful volumes. Though in the longer works, 
dramatic unity of plot, sustained description, 
and acute analysis, are supported beyond the op¬ 
portunities of a short tale, it would be easy to 
enumerate sketches of ordinary length in the 
early writings which exhibit these qualities to 
! advantage. The genius of Mr. Hawthorne, from 
I the outset, has been marked by its thorough mas¬ 
tery of means and ends. Even his style is of that 
nature of simplicity,—a pure, colorless medium of 
his thought—^that it seems to have attained its 
perfection at once, without undergoing those 
changes which mark the improvements of writers 
of composite qualities. The whole matter which 
he works in is subdued to his hand; so tliat the 
plain current of his language, without any foreign 
aid of ornament, is equal to ah his necessities, 
whether he is in company with the laughter of 
playfol children, the dignified ancestral associa¬ 
tions of family or histoiy, or the subtle terrors 
and dismays of the spiritual world. The cahn, 
equable, fall, unvarying style is everywhere suf¬ 
ficient. 

In the mastery of the supernatural, or rather 
spiritual, working in the darker passages of life, 
tire emotions of guilt and pain, the shadows which 
cross the happiest existence, Hawthorne has a 
peculiar vein of his own. For these effects he 
relies upon the subtle analogies or moralities 
which he traces with exquisite skill, finding con¬ 
stantly in nature, art, and the commonest ex¬ 
periences of life, the ready material of his weird 
and gentle homilies. This fondness for allegory 
and the parable reacts upon his every-day topics, 
giving to his description fulness and circum¬ 
stantiality of detail, to which he is invited by his 
warm sympathy with what is passing on about 
him. However barren the world may appear to 
nmy minds, it is full of significance to him . In 
his solitude and retirement, for into whatever pub¬ 
lic positions he may be oddly cast he will always. 
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Lo in retirement, the genins of the anthor will 
create pictures to delight, solace, and instruct 
the players of the busy world, who see less of the 
game than this keen-sighted, sympathetic looker- 
on. 

THE GRA.T CHAMPION. 

There was once a time when New England groan¬ 
ed under the actual pressure of heavier wrongs than 
those threatened ones which brought on the Revo- 
tion. James II., the bigoted successor of Charles the 
Voluptuous, had auindled the charters of aU the 
colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipled soldier 
to take away our liberties and endanger our reli- 

g 'on. The administration of Sir Edmund Andros 
eked scarcely a single characteristic of tyranny: 
a Governor and Council, holding office from the 
King, and wholly independent of the country; laws 
made and taxes levied without concurrence of the 
people, immediate or by their representatives; the 
rights of private citizens violated, and the titles of 
all landed property declared void; the voice of 
complaint stifled by restrictions on the press; and 
finally, disaffection overawed by the first band of 
mercenary troops that ever marahed on our free 
soil. For two years our aneestora were kept in sul¬ 
len submission, by that filial love which had invaria¬ 
bly secured their allegiance to the mother country, 
whether its head chanced to be a Parliament, Pro¬ 
tector, or popish. Monarch. Till these evil times, 
however, such allegiance had been merely nominal, 
and the colonists had ruled themselves, enjoying 
far more freedom than is even yet the privilege of 
the native subjects of Great Britain. 

At length, a rumor reached our shores, that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured on an enterprise, the 
success of which would be the triumph of civil and 
religious rights and the salvation of New England. 
It was but a doubtful whisper; it might be false, or 
the attempt might fail; and, in either case, the man 
that stirred against King James would lose his 
head. Still the intelligeiiee produced a marked 
effect The people smiled mysteriously in the 
streets, and threw bold glances at their oppressors; 
while far and wide there was a subdued and silent 
agitation, as if the slightest signal would rouse the 
whole land from its sluggish despondency. Aware 
of their danger, the rulere resolved to avert it by an 
imj)osing display of strength, and perhaps to confirm 
their despotism by yet harsher measures. One 
afternoon^ in April, 1689, Sir Edmund Andros and 
his favorite councillors, being warm with wine, 
assembled the red-coats of the Governor’s Guard, 
and made their appearance in the streets of Boston. 
The sun was near setting when the march com¬ 
menced. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, seem¬ 
ed to go through the streets less as the martial music 
of the soldiers, than as a muster-call to the inhabit¬ 
ants themselves. A multitude, by various avenues, 
assembled in King street, which was destined to be 
the scene, nearly a century afterwards, of another 
encounter between the troops of Britain and a peo¬ 
ple struggling against her tyranny. Though more 
than sixty years had elapsed since the Pilgrims 
came, this crowd of their descendants still showed 
the strong and sombre features of their character, 
perhaps more strikingly in such a stern emergency 
than on happier occasions. There was the sober 
garb, the general severity of mien, the gloomy but 
undismayed expression, the scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence in Heaven’s blessing on 
a righteous cause, which would have marked a band 
of the original Puritans, when threatened by some 
peril of the wilderness. Indeed, it was not yet 


time for the old spirit to be extinct; since there 
were men in the street, that day, who had worship¬ 
ped there beneath the trees, before a house was 
reared to the God for whom they had become 
exiles. Old soldiers of the Parliament were here 
too, smiling grimly at the thought that their aged 
arms might strike another blow against the house 
of Stuart. Here, also, were the veterans of King 
Philip’s war, who had burned villages and slaugh¬ 
tered young and old with pious fierceness, while 
the godly souls throughout the^ land were helping 
them with prayer. Several ministers were scattered, 
among the crowd, which, unlike all other mobs, 
regarded them with such I’everence, as if there were 
sanctity in their very garments. These holy men 
exerted their influence to ^uiet the people, but not 
to disperse them. Meantime, the purpose of the 
Governor in disturbing the peace of the town, at a 
period when the shghtest commotion might throw 
the country into a ferment, was almost the universal 
subject of inquiry, and variously explained. 

“Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,” 
cried some, “because he knoweth that his time is 
short All our godly pastors are to be dragged to 
prison! We shall see them at a Smithfield fire in 
King street! ” 

Hei'eupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly 
upwards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a candidate for the highest honor of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actually fancied, at that period, that New England 
might have a John Rogers of her own, to take tlie 
place of that worthy in the Primer. 

“ The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St. Bartholomew!” cried others. “We are to be 
massacred, man and male child!” 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al¬ 
though the wiser class believed the Governor’s 
object somewhat less atrocious. His predecessor 
under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com¬ 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were pounds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to strike ter¬ 
ror by a parade of military force, and to confound 
the o'pposite faction by possessing himself of their 
chief 

“ Stand firm for the old charter, Governor! ” 
shouted tlie crowd, seizing upon the idea “The 
good old Governor Bradstreet 1 ” 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
were surprised by the well-known figure of Gover¬ 
nor Bradstreet himself, a patriarch of nearly ninety, 
who appeared on the elevated steps of a door, and, 
with characteristic mildness, besought them to sub¬ 
mit to the constituted authorities. 

“ My children,” concluded this venerable person, 
“do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for 
the welfare of New England, and expect patiently 
what the Lord will do in this manner I ” 

The event was soon to be decided. All this time 
the roll of the drum had been approaching through 
Cornhill, louder and deeper, till, with reverberations 
from house to house, and the regular tramp of mai> 
tial footsteps, it burst into the street. A double 
rank of soldiers made their appearance, occupying 
the whole breadth of the passage, with shouldered 
matchlocks, and matches burning, so as to present a 
row of fires in the dusk. Their steady march was 
like the progress of a macliine, that would roll 
irresistibly over everything in its way* Next, 
moving slowly, with a confused clatter of hoofe on 
the pavement, rode a party of mounted gentlemen, 
the central figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, 
but erect and soldier-l&e. Those around him were 
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his favorite councillors, and the bitterest foes of New 
England- At his right hand rode Edward Ran¬ 
dolph, our arch enemy, that “ blasted wretch,” as 
Cotton ^Mather calls him, who achieved the downfall 
of our ancient government, and was followed with a 
sensible curse through life and to his grave. On the 
other side was BuUivaut, scattering jests and 
mockery as he rode along. Dudley came behind, 
with a downcast look, dreading, as well he might, 
to meet the indignant gaze of the people, who 
beheld him, their only countryman by birth, among 
the oppressors of his native land. The captain of a 
frigate in the harbor, and two or three civil officers 
under the Crown, were also there. But the figure 
which most ath'acted the public eye, and stirred up 
the deepest feeling, was the Episeop^ clergyman of 
Ring’s Chapel, riding haughtily among the magis¬ 
trates in his priestly vestments, the fitting represen¬ 
tative of prelacy and persecution, the union of church 
and state, and*^ all those abominations which had 
driven the Puritans to the wilderness. -Another 
guard of soldiers, in double rank, brought up the 
rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition 
of New England, and its moral, the deformity of 
any government that does not grow out of the na¬ 
ture of things and the character of the people. On 
one side the religious multitude, with their sad 
Tisages and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the high churchman m the 
midst, and here and there a crucifix at their bosoms, 
all magnificently clad, flushed with wine, proud of 
unjust authority, and scoffing at the universal groan. 
And the mercenary soldiers, waiting hut the word 
to deluge the street with blood, showed the only 
means by which obedience could be secured. 

“ Oh!" Lord of Hosts! ” cried a voice among the 
crow^ “ provide a Champion for thy people I ” 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served 
as a herald’s cry to introduce a remarkable per¬ 
sonage. The crowd had rolled back, and were now- 
huddled together nearly at the extremity of the 
street, while the soldiers had advanced no more 
than a third of its len^h. The intervening space 
was empty—a paved solitude, between lofty edifices, 
which threw almost a twilight shadow over it. 
Suddenly, there was seen the figure of an ancient 
man, who seemed to have emerged from among the 
people, and was walking by himself along the centre 
of the street, to eonft*oiit the armed baud He wore 
the old Puritan dress, a dark cloak and a steeple- 
crowned hat, in the fashion of at least fifty yeare 
before, with a heavy sword upon his thigh, but a 
stoft in Ms hand, to assist the tremulous gait of 
age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the 
old^ man turned slowly round, displaying a face of 
antique majesty, rendered doubly venerable by the 
hoary beard tliat descended on his breast. He made 
a gesture at once of encouragement and warning, ; 
then turned again and resumed his way. j 

“ WTio is tias gray patriarch ? ” asked the young j 
men of their sires, 

"‘Who is this venerable brother? ” asked the old 
men among themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers of the 
people, those of^ fourscore years and upwards, were 
disturbed, deeming it strange that they should for- 

f et one of such evident aumority, whom they must 
ave known in their early days, the associate of 
Winthrop and all the old Councillors, giving laws, 
and makmg prayers, and leading them against lie 
savage. The elderly men ought to have remember^ 
ed Mm, too, with locks as ^ay in then^outh, as 
their own were now. .And Sie young I Bow could 


he have passed so utterly from their memories—that 
hoary sire, the relic of long departed times, whose 
awful benediction had surely been bestowed on their 
uncovered heads in childhood. 

“ Whence did he come ? WTiat is his purpose ? 
Who can this old man be? ” wMspered the wondering 
j crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in hand, 
i was pureuing his solitary walk along the centre of 
j the street. As he drew near the advancing soldiers, 
i and as the roll of their drum came full upon his ear, 

I the old man raised Mmself to a loftier mien, while 
; the decrepitude of age seemed to fall from his shoul- 
i ders, leaving Mm in gray but unbroken dignity. 

I Now, he marched onwards with a warrior’s step, 
keeping time to the military music. Thus the aged 
form advanced on one side, and the whole parade of 
soldiers and magistrates on the other, till, when 
scarcely twenty yards remained between, the old 
man grasped his staff by the middle, and held it be- 
I fore Mm like a leader’s truncheon. 

Stand 1 ” cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of command ; the 
solemn yet warlike peal of that voice, fit either to 
rule a host in the battle-field or be raised to God in 
prayer, were irresistible. At the old man’s word 
and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum was 
hushed at once, and the advancing line stood still, 
j A tremulous enthusiasm seized upon the multitude. 
That stately foim, combining the leader and the 
saint, so gray, so dimly seen, in such an ancient 
garb, could only belong to some old champion of 
the righteous cause, whom the oppressor’s drum 
had summoned from his grave. They raised n shout 
of awe and exultation, and looked for the deliver¬ 
ance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, 
perceiving themselves brought to an unexpected 
j stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
( pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
against the hoary apparition. He, however, blenched 
not a step, but glancing his severe eye round llxc 
group which half encompassed him, at last bent it 
sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. One would have 
thought that the dark old man was chief ruler 
there, and that the Governor and Council, with sol¬ 
diers at their back, representing the whole power 
and authority of the Crown, had no alternative but 
obedience. 

What does this old fellow here ? ” cried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. “On, Sir Edmun<l! Bid the 
soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same 
choice that you give all his countrymen—to stand 
aside or be trampled on ’ ” 

Nay, nay, let us show respect to the good grand- 
sire,” said Bullivant, laugMng. “ See you not he is 
some old round-headed dignitary, who hath lain 
asleep these tMrty years, and knows nothing of the 
j change of times ? Doubtless, he thinks to put us 
down with a proclamation in Old Noll’s name I ” 

“ Are you mad, old man ? ” demanded Sir Edmund 
Andros, m loud and harsh tones. “How flare jmu 
stay the march of Ring James’s Governor ? ” 

“ I have^ staid the march of a King himself, ere 
now,” replied the gray figure, with stern composure. 

“ I am here, Sir Governor, because the cry of an 
oppressed people hath disturbed me in my secret 
place; and beseeching this favor earnestly of the 
Lord, it was vouchsafed me to ^pear once again 
on earth in the good old cause of his saints. And 
what speak ye of James? There is no longer a 
popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by to¬ 
morrow noon his name shall be a by-word in this 
very street, where ye would make it a word of ter¬ 
ror. Back, thou that wast a Governor, back 1 With. 
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this night thy power is ended—^to-morrow, the 
prison I—^back, lest I foretell the scaffold I ” 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and drinking in the words of their champion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccustomed 
to converse, except with the dead of many years 
ago. But his voice stirred their souls. Tuey con¬ 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, and 
ready to convert the very stones of the street into 
deadly weapons. Sir Edmund Andros looked at 
the old man; then he cast his hard and cruel eye 
over the multitude, and beheld them burning with 
that lurid wrath, so difficult to kindle or to quench; 
and again he fixed his gaze on the aged form, 
which stood obscurely in an open space, where 
neither friend nor foe had thrust himself. What 
were his thoughts, he uttered no word which might 
<liscover. But whether the oppressor was over¬ 
awed by the Q-ray Champion’s look, or perceived 
Ills peril in the threatening attitude of the people, it 
IS certain that he gave back, and ordered his soldiers 
to commence a slow and guarded retreat. Before 
another sunset, the Governor, and all that rode so 
proudly with him, were prisoners, and long ere it 
was known that James had abdicated King William 
was proclaimed throughout New England. 

But where was the Gray Champion? Some 
reported that when the troops had gone from King 
street, and the people were thronging tumultuously 
in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged Governor, was 
seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marvelled 
at the venerable grandeur of his aspect, the old man 
had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into the 
hues of twilight, till where he stood there was an 
empty space. But all agreed that the hoary shape 
was gone. The men of that generation watched 
for ms reappearance, in sunshine and in twilight, 
but never saw him more, nor knew when his fune¬ 
ral passed, nor where his gravestone was. 

imd who was the Gray Champion? Pei’haps his 
name might be found in the records of that stern 
Court of Justice which passed a sentence too mighty 
for the age, but glorious in all after times for its 
humbling lesson to the monarch and its high ex¬ 
ample to the subject. I have heard, that whenever 
the descendants of the Puritans are to show the 
spirit of their sires the old man appears again. 
When eighty years had passed he walked once more 
in King street. Five years later, in the twilight of 
an April morning, he stood on the green, beside 
the meeting-house, at Lexington, where now the 
obelisk of granite, with a slab of slate inlaid, com¬ 
memorates the first fallen of the Revolution. And 
when our fathers were toiling at the breastwork on 
Bunker’s Hill, all through that night the old war¬ 
rior walked his rounds. Long, long may it be 
ere it comes again I His hour is one of darkness, 
and advemty, and peril But should domestic 
tyranny oppress us, or the invader’s stop pollute our 
soil, still may the Gray Champion come; for he is 
the type of New England’s hereditary spirit; and 
his shadowy march on the eve of danger must ever 
be the pledge that New England’s sons will vindi¬ 
cate their ancestry. 

SXOHTS VBOlf A ST1BBPI.B. 

Sol I have climbed high, and my reward is small 
Here I stand, with wearied knees, eartli, indeed, at 
a dizzy depth below, but heaven far, far beyond 
me stiU. 0 that I could soar up into the very 
zenith, where man never breathed, nor eagle ever 
flew, and where the ethereal azure melts away from 
the eye, and appears only a deepened shade of 
nothingness I And yet I shiver at that cold and 


solitary thought What clouds are gathering in the 
golden west, with direful intent against the bright¬ 
ness and the warmth of this summer afternoon! 
They are ponderous air-ships, black as death, and 
freighted with the tempest; and at intervals their 
thunder, the signal-guns of that unearthly squadron, 
rolls distant along the deep of heaven. These 
nearer heaps of fleecy vapor—^methinks I could roll 
and toss upon them the whole day long!—seem 
scattered here and there, for the repose of tired pil¬ 
grims through the sky. Perhaps—for who can 
tell ?—beautiful spirits are disporting themselves 
there, and will bless my mortal eye with the brief 
appearance of their curly locks of golden light, and 
laughing faces, fair and faint as the people of a rosy 
dream. Or, where the floating mass so imperfectly 
obstructs the color of the firmament, a slender foot 
and fairy Kmb, resting too heavily upon the frail 
support, may be thrust through, and suddenly with¬ 
drawn, while longing fancy follows them in vain. 
Yonder again is an airy archipelago, where the 
sunbeams love to linger in their jouriieyings through 
space. Every one of those little clouds has been 
dipped and steeped in radiance, which the slightest 
pressure might disengage in silvery profusion, like 
water wrung from a sea-maid’s hair. Bright they 
are as a young man’s visions, and, like them, would 
be realized in ehillness, obscurity, and tears. I will 
look on them no more. 

In three parts of the visible circle, whose centre 
is this spire, I discern cultivated fields, villages, 
white country-seats, the waving lines of rivulets, 
little placid lakes, and here and there a rising 
ground, that would fain be termed a hill. On the 
loui'th side is the sea, stretching away towards a 
viewless boundary, blue and calm, except where the 
passing anger of a shadow flits across its surface, 
and IS gone. Hitherward, a broad inlet penetrates 
far into the land; on the verge of the harbor, 
formed by its extremity, is a town; and over it am 
I, a watchman, all-heeLliiig and unheeding. Oh! 
that the multitude of chimneys could speak, like 
those of Madrid, and betray, in smoky whispers, the 
secrets of all who, since their first foundation, have 
assembled at the hearths within! Oh, that the 
Limping Devil of Le Sago would perch beside me 
here, extend his wand over this contiguity of roofs, 
uncover every chamber, atid make mo familiar with 
their inhabitants! The most desirable mode of 
existence might be that of a spiritualized Paul Pry, 
hovering invisible round man and woman, witness¬ 
ing their deeds, searching into their hearts, borrow¬ 
ing brightness from their felicity, and shade from 
their sorrow, and retaining no emotion peculiar to 
himself. But none of these things are possible; and 
if I would know the interior of brick walls, or lie 
mystery of human bosoms, I can but guess. 

Yonder is a fair street, extending north and 
south. The stately mansions are placed each on its 
carpet of verdant grass, and a long flight of steps 
descends from every door to the pavement Orna¬ 
mental trees, the broad-leafed horse chestnut, the elm 
BO lofty and bonding, the graceful but infrequent wil¬ 
low, and others whereof I know not the names, 
grow thrivingly among brick and stone. The oblique 
rays of the suu are intercepted by these green citi¬ 
zens, and by the houses, so that one sitfe of the 
street is a sh^ed and pleasant walk On its whole 
extent there is now but a single passenger, advanc¬ 
ing from the upper end; and he, unless distance, 
and the medium of a pocket-spyglass do him more 
than justice, is a fine young man of twenty. He 
saunters slowly forward, elaj^ping his left hand with 
his folded gloves, bending his eyes upon the pave¬ 
ment, and sometimes raising them to t^ow a ghmee 
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extrayagance, yrMcli proves them to have retained 
their proportions in certain respects, however 
differing in ontline from their prototypes.” 

In 1838 Dr. Holmes became Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology at Dartmouth. On his 
marriage in 1840, he established himself in Bos¬ 
ton, where he acquired the position of a fashion¬ 
able and successful practitioner of medicine. In 
1847 he was made Parkman Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology, in the Medical School at 
Harvard. 

His chief professional publications are his Boyls- 
ton Prize Dissertations for Indigenous 

Intermittent Feier in Hevi JSngland^ Hature cind 
Treatment of Heuralgia^ and Utility and Import¬ 
ance of Direct Exploration in Medical Practice; 
Lectures on Ronimpatliy and other Delusions 
in 1841; Report on Medical Literature to the 
American Association, 1848; and occasional arti¬ 
cles in the journals, of which the most important 
is “ the Conta^ousnebS of Puerperal Fever,” in 
the Xew England Journal of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery, April, 1843. 

Dr. Holmes is celebrated for his urs d^occa- 
sion, cleverly introduced -vrith impromptu graces 
(of course, "entirely unpremeditated) at medical 
feasts and Phi Beta Ehppa Festivals, and other 
social gatherings, which are pretty sure to have 
some fauciM descriptions of natui*e, and laugh 
loudly at the quackeries, both the properly pro¬ 
fessional, and the literary and social of the day. 
His Terpsichore was pronounced on one of these 
opportunities, in 1843. His Stethoscope Song was 
one of these effusions; his Modest Bequest at 
Everett’s inauguration at Harvard another, and 
many more wSl be remembered. 

Urania^ a Rhymed Lesson^ vrith some shrewd 
bits at the absurd, and suggestions of the practical 
an the social economy of tiie day, was delivered 
before the Boston Mercantile library Association, 
in 1846. Astrea is a Phi Beta Kappa poem, pro¬ 
nounced by the author at Yale College in 1850. 

In lS525"Dr. Holmes delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures on the English Poets of the nineteenth 
Century^ a portion of which he subsequently 
repeated in Kew York. The style was precise 
and animated; the illustrations, sharp and cleanly 
cut. In the criticism, there was a leaning rather 
to the bold and dashing bravura of Scott and 
Byron, than the calm philosophical mood of 
■Wordsworth. Where there was any game on the 
wing, when the “servile herd” of imitators 
and the poetasters came in view, they were dropped 
at once by a felicitous shot. Each lecture closed 
with a copy of verses humorous or sentimental, 
growing out of the prevalent mood of the hour’s 
discussion. 

In look and manners, Dr. Hob>i. *s the viva¬ 
cious sparkling personage his pot:ms would indi¬ 
cate. His siEole is easily invoked; he is fond of 
pun and inevitable at repartee, and his conversa¬ 
tion runs on copiously, supplied with choice dis¬ 
criminating words laden with the best stores of 
picked fact from the whole range of science and 
society; and of ingenious reflection in a certain 
vein of optimism. As a medical lecturer, his style 
must be admirable, at once clear and subtle, popu¬ 
lar and refined. 

In the winter season he resides at Boston; 
latterly amusing himself with the profitable varie¬ 



ty of visiting the towns and cities of the Korthem 
and Middle States in the delivery of lectures, of 
which he has a good working stock on hand. 
The anatomy of the popular lecture he under¬ 
stands perfectly—^how large a proportion of wit he 
may safely associate with the least quantity of dul- 
ness; and thus ho carries pleasure and refinement 
from the charmed salons of Beacon street to 
towns and villages in the back districts, suddenly 
opened to light and civilization by the straight 
cut of the railroad. In summer, or rather in 
spring, summer, and autumn, the Doctor is at his 
home on the Housatonic, at Pittsfield, "with acres 
around him, inherited from his maternal ances¬ 
tors, the Wendells, in whom the whole township 
was once vested. In 1735, Hie Hon. Jacob Wen¬ 
dell bought the township of Pontoosuc, and his 
grandson now resides on the remnant of twenty- 
four thousand ancestral acres.* 

In remembrance of one of the ancient Indian 
deeds he calls his residence Canoe Place. He has 
described the river scenery of the vicinity in a 
poem which has been lately printed.! 

The muse of Hohnes is a foe to humbug. There 
is among his poems “ A professional ballad—^the 
Stethoscope Song,” descriptive of the practices of 
a young physician from Paris, who went about 
knocking the *wind out of old ladies, and terrify¬ 
ing young ones, mistaking, all the while, a buzzing 
fly in the instrument for a frightful array of diseases 
expressed in a variety of terrible French appella¬ 
tions. The exposure of this young man is a hint 
of the author’s process wdth Hie social grievances 
and absurdities of the day. He clears the moral 
atmosphere of the morbid literary and other pre¬ 
tences afloat. People breathe freer for his verses. 
They shake the cobwebs out of the system, and 
keep up in the world that brisk healthy current 
of common sense, which is to the mind what cir¬ 
culation is to the body. A tincture of the Epi¬ 
cure^ Philosophy is not a bad corrective of 
ultraism, Fourierism, transcendentalism, and 


♦ 0. W. Holmes’s remarks at the Berkshire Jubilee, August, 
344 . 

t The ESoiokerhooker Qallerj. 
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other morbidities. Dr. Iloliiies sees a thing 
objectively in the open air, and understands what 
is due to nature, and to the inevitable convention¬ 
alisms of society. He is a lover of the fields, 
trees, and streams, and out-of-door life; but we 
question whether his muse is ever clearer in its 
metaphysics than when on some convivial occa¬ 
sion it ranges a row of happy faoe-^, retiected in 
the wax-illuminatOLi plateau of the dining table. 


OITB YAinSSili! GIBLS. 

Let greener lands and bluer skies, 

If such the wide earth shows, 

“With fairer cheeks and brighter eyes, 
Match us the star and rose; 

The winds that lift the Georgian’s veil 
Or wave Circassia’s curls, 

’W'affc to their shores the sultan’s sail,— 
Who buys our Yankee girls? 

The gay grisette, whose fingers touch 
Love’s thousand chords so well; 

The dark Italian, loving much, 

But more than one can tell; 

And England’s fair-haired, blue-eyed dame, 
Who binds her brow with pearls;— 

Ye who have seen them, can they shame 
Our own sweet Yankee girls? 

And what if court and castle vaunt 
Its children loftier born ?— 

Wl)o lieeds the silken tassel’s flaunt 
Beside the golden corn ? 

They ask not for the dainty toil 
Of ribboned knights and earls, 

The daughters of the virgin soil, 

Our freeborn Yankee girls I 

By every hill whose stately pines 
Wave their dark arms above 
The home where some fair being shines, 

To warm the wilds with love, 

From barest rock to bleakest shore 
Where farthest sail unfurls, 

That stars and sti'ipes are streaming o’er,— 
God bless our Yankee girls 1 


OLD lEoiraiDEa. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down I 
Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout. 

And burst the cannon’s roar;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were huiTying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

Ho more shall feel the victor’s tread, 

Or know the conquered knee;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the seal 

O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the^ wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave; 

Hail to the n^ast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms,— 

The lightning and the gale! 

vox., —88 


THE OmJECn-TAEn AT OAMBBIDGE. 

Our ancient church I its lowly tower. 
Beneath the loftier spire. 

Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire; 

It sinks beyond the distant eye. 

Long ere tlie glittering vane. 

High wheeling in the western sky, 
jSas faded o’er the plain. 

Like Sentinel and Hun, they keep 
Their vigil on the green; 

One seems to guai'd, and one to weep, 

The dead that lie between; 

And both roll out, so full and near. 

Their music’s mingling waves. 

They shake the grass, whose pennoned spear 
Leans on the narrow gra'*^es. 

The stranger parts the flaunting weeds. 
Whose seeds the winds have strown 
So thick beneath the line he reads, 

They shade the sculptured stone ; 

The child unveils his clustered brow, 

And ponders for a while 
The graven willow’s pendent bough, 

Or rudest cherub’s smile. 

But what to them the dirge, the knell ? 

These were the mourner’s share;— 

The sullen clang, whose heavy swell 
Throbbed through the beating air;— 

The rattling cord,—the rolling stone,— 

Tlie shelving sand that slid. 

And, far beneath, with hollow tone 
Bung on the coffin’s lid. 

The slumherer’s mound grows fresh and green, 
Then slowly disappears; 

The mosses creep, the gray stones lean 
Earth hides his date and years; 

But long before the once-loved name 
Is sunk or worn away, 

Ho lip the silent dust may claim, 

That pressed the breathing clay. 

Go wliere the ancient pathway guides. 

See where our sires laid down 
Their smiling babes, their clienaUed brides. 
The patriarchs of the town ; 

Hast thou a tear for buried love ? 

A sigh for transient power ? 

All that a century left above, 

Go, read it in an hour I 

The Indian’s shaft, the Briton’s ball, 

The sabre’s thirsting edge, 

The hot shell shattering in its fall, 

The bayonet’s rending wedge,— 

Here scattered death; yet seek the spot, 

Ho trace thine eye can see, 

Ho altar,—and they need it not 
Who leave their children free I 

Look whore the turbid rain-drops stand 
In many a chiselled square, 

The knightly crest, the shield, the brand 
Of honored names were there;— 

Alas I for every tear is dried 
Those bloaoncd tablets knew, 

Save when the icy marble’s side 
Drips with the evening dew. 

Or gaze upon yon pillared stone. 

The empty urn of pride; 

There stand the Goblet and the Sun,— 

What need of more beside ? 

Where livts the memoiy of the dead, 

Who made their tomo a toy ? 
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TThose nshes press that nameless bed ? 
Go, ask the Tillage boy I 

Lean o’er the slender Trestern Trail, 

Te ever-roaming girls; 

The breath that bids the blossom fall 
Hay lift year floating carls, 

To sweep the simple lines that tell 
An exile’s date and doom; 

And sigh, for where his daughters dwell. 
They wreathe the stranger s tomb. 

And one amid these shades was born. 
Beneath this turf who lies, 

Once beaming as the summer’s mom, 
Tliat closed her gentle eyes;— 

If sinless angels love as we,^ 

"V^ho stood thy grave beside. 

Three seraph welcomes waited thee. 

The daughter, sister, biidel 

I wandered to thy buried mound 
"WTien earth was hid below 
The level of the glaring ground. 

Choked to its gates with snow. 

And when with summer’s flowery waves 
The lake of verdure rolled. 

As if a Sultan’s white-robed slaves 
Had scattered pearls and gold. 

ITay, the soft pinions of the air, 

That lift this trembling tone, 

Its breath of love may almost bear, 

To kiss thy funeral stone;— 

And, now thy smiles have past away. 
For all the joy they gave, 

Hay sweetest dews and warmest ray 
Lie on thine early grave I 

When damps bereath, and storms above. 
Have bowed these fragile towel's, 

Still o’er the graves yon locust-grove 
Shall swing its Orient flowers;— 

And I would ask no mouldering bust, 

If e’er this humble line, 

WTaieh breathed a sigh o’er others’ dust, 
Hight call a tear on mine. 

l'incoithttb. 

Is thy name Mary, maiden fair ? 

Such should, methinks, its music be 
The sweetest name that mortals bear. 
Were best befitting thee; 

And she, to whom it once was given. 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 

I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 

I look upon thy folded hair; 

Ah! while we dream not they beguile. 
Our hearts are in the snare ; 

And she, who chains a wild bird’s wir.g. 
Must start not if her captive sing. 

So, lady, take the leaf that falls, 

To all but thee unseen, unknown; 
■When evening shades thy silent walls. 
Then read it all alone; 

In stillness read, in darkness seal, 

Forget, despise, but not reveal 1 

THB LAST XEAF. 

I saw him once before. 

As he passed by the door. 

And again 

The pavement stones resotmd 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime* 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 


Cut him down, 

'N'ot a better man was found 
-By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 

And he looks at aU he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, • 
That it seems as if he said, 

“ They are gone.’' 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has sai<i,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In. the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that, 

Are so queer! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 

MT AUITT. 

My aunt I my dear unmarried aunt! 

Long years have o’er her flown ; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 

I know it hurts her,—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can ; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, 

For life is but a span. 

My aunt, my poor deluded aunt I 
Her hair is almost gray; 

Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ? 

How can she lay her glasses down, 

And say she reads as well 
When, through a double convex lens, 

She just makes out to spell ? 

Her father,—^grandpapa i forgive 
This erring lip its smiles,— 

Towed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles. 

He sent her to a stylish school; 

TVas in her thirteenth June; 

And with her, as the rules required, 

“ Two towels and a spoon,” 

They braced my aunt against a board, 

To make her straight and toll; 

They laced her up, they starved her down. 
To make her light and small; 
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Tliey pincLed her feefc, they singed her hair. 
They screwed it up with pins;— 

O nerer mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 

So, when my precious aunt was done, 

Mv grandsire brought her back; 

(By "daylight, lest some rabid youth 
lligh*t follow on the track ;) 

Ah I” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“ TVhat could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man!” 

Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavalcade 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 

Eor her how happy had it been! 

AndsHeaven liad spared to me 
To see one sad, ungatliered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 

EVBNINGI—^BY A TAIIOE. 

Lay hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet grass. 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs. 

And hold communion with the things about me. 
Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid, 

That binds tbe skirt of night’s descending robe! 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Lo make a music like to rustling satin, 

Ab the light breezes amoothe their downy nap. 

Ha I what is this that rises to my touch 
So like a cushion ? Can it be a cabbage ? 

It is, it is that deeply injured flower, 

Which boys do flout us with;—but yet I love thee, 
TIiou giant rose, wrapped in a ^een surtout 
Loubtless in Eden thou didst mush as brig] it 
As these, thy puny brethren; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of her spicy air; 

But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau. 
Stripped of his gaudy hues and essences. 

And growing portly in his sober garments. 

Is that a swan that rides upon the water ? 

O no, it is that other gentle bird, 

WTiieh is the patron of oiir noble caUing. 

I well remember, in my early years, 

Wlien these young hands first closed upon a goose; 
I have a scar upon my thimble finger, 

WTiich chronicles the hour of young ambition. 

My father was a tailor, and his father, 

And my sire’s gmudsire, all of them were tailors; 
They had an ancient goose,—^it was an heir-loom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 

It happened I did see it on a time 

WLen none was near, and I did deal with it, 

And it did burn me,—oh, most fearfully! 

It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs. 

And leap elastic from the level counter. 

Leaving the petty grievances of earth. 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit, 

For such a pensive hour of soothing silence. 

Kind nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 

Lays bare her shady bosom; I can feel 
W“ith all around me;—^I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle,—and yon quiet bird. 
That rides the stream, is to me as a brother. 

The vulgar know not aU the hidden pockets, 
WTiere Nature stows away her loveliness. 

But this unnatural posture of the legs 
Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 
WTiere I can coil them in their -vronted fa^on. 


I ON LENDING A DCNCU-BOWL. 

, This ancient silver bowl of mine—^it tells of good old 
times, 

Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christ- 
' mas chimes; 

I They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 

j That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old 
1 bowl was new. 

I 

j A Spanish galleon brought the bar,—so runs the an- 
j cient talc ; 

. Twas hammered by an Antwei*p smith, whose arm 
was hke a flail; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear his 
strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old 
Flemish ale. 

i ’T was purchased by an English squire to please his 
j loving dame, 

I W'ho saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for 
< the same; 

I And oft, as on the ancient stock another twig was 

found, 

’Twas filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed 
smoking round. 

But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan 
divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, per¬ 
haps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles 
and schnaps. 

And then, of course, you know what’s next,—^ifc left 
tbe Dutchman’s shore 

j With those that in the Mayflower came,—a hundred 
; souls and more,— 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their new 
I abodes,— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hun- 
di'ed loads. 

’T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was clos¬ 
ing dim, 

WTien old Miles Standish took tlie bowl, and filled it 
to the brim; 

The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with 
his sword. 

And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about 
the board. 

He poured the fiery Hollands in,—the man that 
never feared,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, an<l wiped his 
yellow beard; 

And one by one the musketeers,—^the men that 
fought and prayed,— 

All drank as’t were their mother’s milk, and not a 
man afraid. 

Tliat night, affrighted from liis nest, the screaming 
eagle flew, 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s 
wild halloo; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he tauglit to 
kith and kin; 

** Run from the white man when you find ho smeUs 
of Hollands gin I” 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their 
leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little che¬ 
rub’s nose; 

When once again the bowl was filled, hut not in. 
mirth or joy, 

"T was mingled by a mothoi‘*8 hand to cheer her part¬ 
ing boy. 
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Brink, JoKn, ske said, ’tvill do yon good,—^poor 
child yon 'll never bear 

This 'vrorkmg in the dismal trench, ont in the mid¬ 
night air; 

An ri d,—God bless me,—^yon vrere hurt, ’twould 
keep away the chill; 

So John did dniik,—and well he wrought that night 
at Bunker’s Hill! 

I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old 
English cheer; 

I tell you, ’t was a pleasant thought to bring its sym¬ 
bol here. 

’Tis but the fool that loves excess;—^hast thou a 
drunken soul ? 

Thy bane is in thy shallow skuU, not in my silver 
bowl! 

I love the memory of the past,—its pressed yet fra¬ 
grant dowel's,— 

The inoss that clothes its broken walls,—^the ivy on 
its towers,— 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed,—^my eyes grow 
moist and dim, 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around 
its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight 
to me; 

The gr.blet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid 
be ; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the 
sin, 

That dooms one to those dreadful words,—“My 
dear, where have you been ? ” 

THE pugejm’s visiox. 

In the hour of twilight shadows 
Hie Puiltaii looked out; 

He thought of the ‘‘ bloudy Salvages” 

That lurked all round about. 

Of 'Wituwamet’s pictured knife 
And Pecksuot’s -whooping shout; 

For the babv’s limbs were feeble, 

Though his father’s arms were stout. 

His home was a freeang cabin 
Too bare for the hungry rat. 

Its roof was thatched with ragged grass 
And bald enough of that; 

The hole that seiwed for easement 
VTas glazed with an ancient hat; 

And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log whereon he sat. 

Along the dreary landscape 
His eyes went to and fro. 

The trees all clad in icicles. 

The streams that did not flow; 

A sudden thought flashed o’er him,— 

A dream of long ago,— 

He smote his leathern jerkin 
And murmured “Even so!” 

“ Come hither, God-be-GIorified, 

, And sit upon my knee, 

Behold the dream unfolding, 

Whereof I spake to thee 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden 
And on the stormy sea; 

True is the dream’s beginning,— 

So may its ending be 1 

“ I saw in the naked forest 
Our scattered remnant east 
A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast; 

The snow was falling round them. 

The dying feh as fast; 


I looked to see them perish, 

When lo, the vision passed. 

“ Again mine eyes were opened ,— 

The feeble had waxed strong, 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 

The remnant was a throng ; 

By shadowed lake and winmng stream 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 

“ They slept,—the village fathers,— 

By river, lake, and shore, 

When far adown the steep of Time 
The vision rose once more; 

I saw along the winter snow 
A speci i"al column pour, 

And nigh above their broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 

“ Their Leader rode before them. 

Of bearing calm and high, 

The light of Heaven’s own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye; 

These were a Nation’s champions 
Her dread appeal to try ; 

God for the right I I faltered, 

And lo, the train passed by, 

“ Once more;—^the strife is ended. 

The solemn issue tried. 

The Lord of Hosts, his mighty aimi 
Has helped our Israel’s side; 

Grey stone and grassy hillock 
Tell where our martyrs died, 

But peaceful smiles the harvest. 

And stainless flows the tide. 

“ A crash,—as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o’er the tangled trees I 
With side to side, and spar to spar. 

Whose smoking decks are these S 
I know Saint George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou ^listress of the Seas,— 

But what is she, whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze? 

“ Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 

Whose thunders strive to quell 
The bellowing throats, the blazing lips. 
That pealed the Armada’s knell 1 
The mist was cleared,—a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimsoned swell, 

And, wavering from its haughty peak. 

The cross of England fell! 

“O trembling Faith I though dark the morn, 
A heavenly torch is thine ; 

While feebler races melt away. 

And paler orbs decline. 

Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray 
Along the pathway shine, 

To light the Siosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine I 

I see the living tide roll on ; 

It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard’s ‘ land of flowers I’ 

It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the Northern showers; 

From eastern rock to sunset wave 
The Continent is ours!” 

He ceased,—^the grim old Puritan,'— 

Then softly bent to cheer 
The pilgrim-child whose wasting face 
Was meekly turned to hear; 

And drew his toil-worn sleeve across. 

To brush the manly tear 
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From cheets that never changed in viroe, 

And never blanched in fear. 

The Treary pilgrim slumbers. 

His resting-place unknown; 

His hands were crosse<l, his lids were closed, 
The dust was o’er him sti*own; 

The drifting soil, the mouldering leaf, 

Along the sod were blown; 

His mound has melted into earth, 

TTis memory lives alone. 

So let it live unfading, 
i’he memory of the dead, 

Long as the pale anemone 

Springs where their teni^s were shed, 

Or, raining in the summer’s wind 
In flakes of burning red. 

The wild rose sprinkles with its loaves 
The turf where once they bled! 

Yea, when the fi owning bulwarks 
That guard this holy strand 
Have sunk beneath the trampling surge 
In beds of spailding sand, 

While in the waste of ocean 
One hoary rock shall stand. 

Be this its latest legend,— 

Heee was the Piloeem’s land I 

BEANTZ MATEE 
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and China; retiumed in 1828; studied law, 
travelled throughout Europe, and practised his 
profession in America, taking a part in politics 
till 1841, when he received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico. There ho 
resided till 1843, when he resigned. Since that 
time, he has practised law at his native city, 
edited the Baltimore American for a portion of 
the time, written numerous articles for the iress, 
daily, monthly, and quarterly, all of which have 
appeared anonymously His acknowledged pub¬ 
lications are observations and speculations on 
Mexico, deduced, from his residence there, an(l 
Mstorioal memoirs. His Mexico as it was and 
as it was published in 1844, and his Mexico — 
Aztec^ Spanish^ and Repxiblican^ in two volumes 
in 1861. 

In 1844, he also published A Memoir^ and the 
Journal of Charles Carroll of Ga/rrollton durmg 
This Mission to Canada with Chase and Fraiiklin 
in 1776, in 8vo. 

In 1861, he delivered the Anniversary Discourse 
before tbe l^ryland Historical Society, which ho 
published with the title, Tah-gahrfate; or Logan 
and Captain Michael Oresap. It is a vindica¬ 
tion of a worthy haokwoodsman and captain of 
the Bevolution from the imputation of cruelty 
in the alleged “ speech” of Logan, handed down 
by Jefferson. Logan is made out a passionate 
drunken savage, passing through various scenes 
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of personal revenge, and ending his career in a 
melee induced l>y"himself, under the idea that in 
a fit of intoxication he had murdered his wife. 
Colonel Oresap, on the other hau'l, appears not 
only entirely disconnected with the attack on 
Logan’s family, but becomes of interest as a well 
tried, courage{)us pioneer of the western civiliza¬ 
tion—a type of his class, and well worthy a 
chapter in the historical narrative of America. 
Tlie history of the speech is somewhat of a curi¬ 
osity. It was not spoken at all, but was a simple 
message, communicated in an interview with a 
I single pei*son, an emissary from the British camp, 

I by whom it was reported on his return. 

1 In 1854, Mr. Mayer published Capiain Canot^ 
j or Twenty Years of an African Slaver^ a book 
' which, from its variety of adventure, and a cer- 
I t«ain story-telling faculty in its pages, may easily 
ho mistaken, as it has been, for a work of pure 
invention. But such is not the case. Captain 
Oaiiot, whose name is slightly altered, is an actual 
personage, who supplied the author with the tacts 
which ho has woven into his exciting narrative. 
The force of the hook consists in its cool, matter- 
of-fact account of the wild life of the Slave Trader 
‘ on the western coast of Africa; the r«ationale of 
whose iniquitous proceedings is unhlushingly 
I avowed, and given with a fond and picturesque 
detail usually reserved for totiics for wliich the 
civilized world has greater respect and sympathy. 
As a picture of a peculiar slate of life it has a 
verisimilitude, united with a romantic interest 
worthy the pages of De Foe. 

The Maryland Historical Society, with which 
.several of the literary labors of Mr. Mayer have 
been identified, of which he is an active superin¬ 
tendent, and to which he has been a liberal 
' benefactor, was founded on the 27th February, 
1844, at a meeting called by him. It became 
posso.ssed of a valuable building, the Athenmum, 
the following year, in conjunction with the Balti¬ 
more Library Company, by a voluntary subsorij)- 
tionof citizens; and recently in 1864, the Library 
Company havnng ceded its collection of books aucl 
rights in the property to the Historical Society, 
the latter is now in the enjoyment of one of Hie 
incst valuable endowments of the Mud in the 
country. 

This building was erected under the direction 
of the architect Robert Cary Long, a gentleman 
of taste and energy in his profession, and a culti¬ 
vator of literature. lie came to New York in 
1848, where he was fast establishing him.self in 
general estimation, when he was suddenly out 
off at the outset of what promised to be an 
active career, by the cholera in July, 1849. Ho 
was about publishing a work on architecture, 
had delivered an ingenious paper before the Now 
York Historical Society on Aztec Architecture^ 
and written a scries of Essays on topics growing 
out of his profo.ssion, entitled Architectonics^ in 
the Litera/ry World, He was a man of active 
mind, intent on the practical employment of his 
talents, while his amiable qualities endeared Mm 
to Ms friends in society. 

On tlie completion of the Athenaaum, the 
Inaugural Discourse was delivered by Mr. Mayer, 
who took for his subject Ooirmerce^ lAte/ratme,^ 
amd Art, 

The joint libraiy now (1864) numbers about 
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fourteen thousand Tolumes. The collection of j 
MSS., of which a catalogue has been issued, is . 
peculiarly valuable and well arranged. The ■ 
Maryland State MSS. are numerous, including | 
the Gilmor Papers?,” presented to the Society | 
by Robert Gilmor, embracing the Early and , 
Revolutionary Period. The ‘‘Peabody Index,” 
prepared, by Henry Stevens at the expense of 
George Peabody, the banker in London, is a 
catalogue in eleven costly volumes of 1729 docu¬ 
ments, in the Slate Paper office in London, of the 
Colonial Period. The Library has also a collec¬ 
tion of Coins and Medals, and a Gallei’y of Art, 
which is a nucleus for the exhibitions in the city, 
and which has an excellent feature in a series of 
good copies of the works of the Old Masters. 

! 

UTEBAEY rSTPLCENCES lY AilEElCA.* 1 

It was remarked by Mr. Legare,—one of the ' 
purest scholars given by Ameiica to the world—^in 1 
advising a young friend, at the outset of his life, i 
that, “ nothing is more peiilous in America than to j 
he too long learning, onto get the name of bookish.” i 
Great, indeed, is the expeiience contained in this | 
short paragraph! It is a sentence which nearly j 
banishes a man from the fields of wealth, for it , 
seems to deny the possibility of the concurrent lives ] 
of thought and action. The “ booldsh” man eaimot 
be the business” man! And such, indeed, has 
been the prevailing tone of pubhe sentiment for the 
last thirty or foi-ty veal's, since it became the paren¬ 
tal habit to cast'^our children into the stream of 
trade to buffet their way to fortune, as soon as they 
were able eitlier to make their labor pay, or to 
relieve their parents from a part of the expense of 
maintenance. Early taught that the duty of life is 
incompatible with "the pursuits of a student, the 
young man w’hose school jeai*s gave promise of 
renown, speedily fiiids himself engaged in the 
mechanical pursuit of a business upon winch his 
bread depends, and either quits for ever the book he 
loved, or steals to it in night and secrecy, as Iisuma 
did to the tangled ciypt when he wooed Fgeria! 

In the old world there are two classes to which 
Literature can always directly appeal,—government, 
and the aristocracy. That which is elegant, enter- 
taming, tasteful, remotely useful, or merely designed 
for embellishment, may call successfully on men 
who enjoy money and leisure, and are ever eager in 
the pursuit of new pleasures. This is particularly 
the case with individuals whose revenues are the 
mere alluvium of wealth,—^the deposit of the golden 
tide flowing in with regulanty,—^but not with those 
whose fortunes are won from the world in a struggle 
of enterprise. Such men do not enj oy th e refreshing 
occupation of necessary labor, and consequently, 
they emve the excitement of the intellect and the 
senses. Out of tliis want, in Europe, has sprung 
the Opera,—^that magnificent and refined luxuiy of 
extreme wealti—that sublime assemblage of all that 
is exquisite in dress, decoration, declamation, melody, 
icture, motion, art,—that mandege of music and 
armonious thought^ which depends, for its perfect 
success, on the rarest organ of the human frame. 
The patrons of the Opera have the time and the 
money to bestow as rewards for their gratification; 
and yet, I am still captious enough to be discontented 
with a p-atronage, springing, in a majority of cases, 
from a^ desire for sensual relaxation, and not offered 
as a fair recompense in the barter that continually 
ocem’s in this world between talent and money. I 

* From the Dlscomse, “ Commerce, literature, and Art.” 


would level the mind of the mass up to such an 
appreciative position, that, at last, it would regard 
Literature and Art as wants, not as pastimes,—as 
the substantial food, and not the frail confectionery 
of life. 

And wliat is the result, in our country, of this 
unprotective sentiment towards Literature? The 
answer is found in the fact that nearly all our young 
men whose hterary tastes and abilities force them 
to use the pen, are driven to the daily press, where 
they sell their minds, by retail, in paragraphs;— 
where they print their crudities without sufiSeient 
tliought or coiTeetion;—where the iron tongue of 
the engine is for ever bellowing for novelty ;—where 
the daily morsel of opinion must be coined into 
phrases for daily bread,—and where the idea, which 
an intelligent editor should expand into a volume, 
must be condensed into an aphoristic sentence. 

Public speaking and talk, are also the g^ieediest 
mediums of plausible conveyance of opinion in a 
Republic. The value of talk from the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, and the street corner, is inapprecia¬ 
ble in America. There is no need of its cultivation 
among us, for fluency seems to be a national gift. 
From the slow dropping chat of the provoking but¬ 
ton-holder, to the prolonged and rotund tumidities 
of the stump orator—eveiytiiing can be achieved 
by a harangue. It is a feartul lacility of speech I 
]Men of genius talk the results of their own experi¬ 
ence and reflection. Men of talent talk the results 
of other men’s minds: and thus, in a counfry where 
tliere are few hnbitual students,—where there are 
few professed autliors,—where all are mere writers^ 
where there is, in fact, scarcely the seedling germ 
of a national literature, we are in danger of becom¬ 
ing mere telegraphs of opinion, as ignorant of the 
full meaning of the truths we convey as are the 
senseless wires of the electric words which thrill and 
sparkle through their iron veins. 

It is not surprising, then, that the mass of Ameri¬ 
can reading consists of newspapers and novels;— 
that nearly all our good books are imported and re¬ 
printed;—that, with a capacity for research and 
composition quite equal to that of England, our men 
become editors instead of authors. No man but a 
well paid parson, or a millionaire, can indulge in 
the ex}>ensive delights of amat eur authorship. Thus 
it is that Sue is more read than Scott Thus it is 
that the intense literature of the weekly nows- 
papei's is so prosperous, and that the laborer, who 
longs to mingle cheaply the luxuries of wealth, 
health, and knowledge, purchases, on his way home¬ 
ward, with his pay in his pocket, on Saturday night, 
a lottery ticket, a Sunday newspaper, and a dose of 
quack physic, so that he has the chance of winning 
a fortune by Monday, whilst he is purifying his 
body and amusing his mind, without losing a day 
from his customary toil I 

In this way we tiace downward from the mei^ 
chanty and the literary man to the mechanic, the 
prevailing notion in our country of necessary devo¬ 
tion to labor as to a dreary task, without respite or 
relaxation. This is the expansive illustration of Mr. 
Legare’s idea, that no man must get, in America, 
the repute of being “bookish.” And yet, what 
would become of the world without these derided 
“ bookish” men ?—these recorders of history—these 
developers of science—^these philosophers—these 
writers of fiction—these thousand scholars who are 
continually adding by almost imperceptible contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge and wealth of the world I 
Some there are, who, in their day and generation, in¬ 
deed ajppfiar to be utterly useless;—^men who semn to 
be literary idlers, and yet, whose works tell upon the 
world in the course of ages. Such was tiie oharac- 
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ter of the occapations of Atticus, in Borne, and of 
Horace Walpole, ia England. Without Atticus,— 
the elegant scholar, "vvho stood aloof from the noisy 
eontesta of politics and cultivated letters ,—wq 
should never have had the dehcious correspondence 
addressed to him by Cicero. Without the vanity, 
selfishness, avarice, and dilettantism of Walpole, we 
should never have enjoyed that exquisite mosaic- 
work of history, wit, anecdote, character and inci¬ 
dent, which he h.is left us in the letters addressed to 
his various friends. Too idle for a sustained work, 
too gossiping for the serious strain that would have 
excluded the maUee, scandal, and small talk of his 
compositions,—^he adopted the easy chat of familiar 
epistles, and converted his correspondence into an 
intellectual curiosity shop whose relics are now 
becoming of inestimable value to a posterity which 
is greedy for details. 

STo character is to be found in history that unites 
in itself so many various and interesting objects as 
that of the friend of Atticus. Cicero was a student, 
a scholar, a devoted friend of art, and, withal, an 
eminent “ man of business.” He was at home in tlie 
Tusculum and the Senate. It was supposed, in hia 
day, that a statesman should be an accomplished 
man. It was the prevailing sentiment, that polish 
did not impair strength. It was believed that the 
highest graces of oratory—^tlie most effective wis¬ 
dom of speech,—^the conscientious advice of patriotic 
oratory,—could only be expected from a zealous 
student who had exhausted the experience of the 
world without the dread of being “ bookisli.” It 
was the opinion that cultivation and business moved 
band in hand,—and that Cicero could criticise the 
texture of a papyrus, the grain and chiselling of a 
statue, or the art of a picture, as well as the foreign 
and domestic relations of Borne. Taste, architecture, 
morals, poetrjr, oratory, gems, rare manuscripts, 
curious collections, government, popular favor, all, 
in turn, engaged his attention, and, for all, he dis¬ 
played a remarkable aptitude. No man thought he 
was less a “business man” because he filled his 
dwelling with groups of eloquent marble; because 
he bought and read the rarest books; because he 
chose to mingle only with the best and most intel¬ 
lectual society; because he shunned the demagogue 
and never used his arts even to suppress ciumel 
Cicero would have been Cicero had he never been 
consul Place gave nothing to him but the chance 
to save his country. It can bestow no fame; for 
fame is won by the qualities that should win place; 
whilst place is too ol'ten won by the tricks that 
should condemn the practicer. It were well, both 
on the score of accomplishment and of personal bio¬ 
graphy, that our own statesmen would recollect the 
history of a man whose books and orations will 
endear him to a posterity which will scarcely know 
that he was a ruler in Bomol 


SAMUEL T7LUE. 

Samthbl Ttlbb was bom 22(1 October, 1809, in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. His father, 
Grafton Tyler, is a tobacco planter and farmer, 
and resides on the plantation whore Samuel was 
born, and where bis ancestors have dwelt for 
several generations. Samuel received his early 
education at a school in the neighborhood, and 
subsequently at the seminary of Br. Oaraahan at 
George Town, in the Bisti-ict of Columbia. The 
Doctor, soon afterwards, was elected President of 
Princeton College in Hew Jersey, and the Rev. 
James M’Yean became his successor. The Latin 
and Greek languages a^d their literatures were 


the studies whi<di wore at once the pleasure and 
the business of this instructor’s life. Inspired 
with his teacher’s enthusiasm, the young Tyler 
became a pupil worthy of bis master. So fasci¬ 
nated was he with Greek literature, that for the 
last year he remained at this school he devoted 
fourteen hours out of every twenty-four to the 
study, until the Greek forms of expression became 
as familiar as those of his native tongue. 

In 1827 Mr. Tyler passed a short time at 
Middlebury College, Vermont. Returning to 
Maryland, he entered himself as a student of law 
in the office in Frederick Gty of John Helson, 
since Attorney-General of the United States, and 
now a distinguished member of the Baltimore bar. 
The Fredcnck bar had, for lujiny years, been dis¬ 
tinguished for its learning and ability; and there¬ 
fore Frederick City was considered the best law 
school in Maryland. Oases were tried in the 
Frederick Court after the most technical rules of 
practice, as much so as at any time in Westminster 
Hall. The present Chief-Justice of the United 
States, Mr. Taney, built up his professional charac¬ 
ter at the Frederick bar, and stepped from it to 
the first place at the bar of Baltimore city. 

Mr. Tyler was admitted to the bai* in 1831, and 
has continued to reside, in the prosecution of his 
profession, in Frederick city, as affording more 
leisure for tlie indulgence of his literary pursuits 
than a large city, where the pi’actice of his profes¬ 
sion would be likely to engross bis whole time. 

An article on Balfour’s Inquiry into the Doc¬ 
trine of Universal Salvation,’^ in the Princeton 
Review for July, 1836, was the beginning of Mr. 
Tyler’s authorship. In the Princeton Review for 
July, 1840, he published an article on tlie Ba¬ 
conian Philosophy; and in the same journal for 
July, 1841, an article on Leuhart the matlieina- 
tioian. In the Princeton Review for Aiiril, 
1843, Mr. Tyler published an article on Psy¬ 
chology, followed by other papers; in July of 
the same year, on the Influenco of the Baconian 
Philosophy; in October, 1844, on Agricultural 
Obeinistry, in review of Liebig; July, 1845, on 
the Connexion between Philosophy and Revela¬ 
tion ; July, 1840, on Bush on the Soul; and in the 
number for July, 1852, an article on Iliimhohlt’s 
Cosmos. Mr. Tyler is the author of the article on 
Whately’s Logic in the number of the American 
Quarterly Review published immediately before 
that journal was merged in the How York'Review, 
He also wrote' the article on Brougham’s Natural 
Theology and that on Rauch’s Psychology in the 
Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, edited 
by Dr. R. J, Breckinridge. 

In 1844 Mr. Tyler published the first, and in 
1846 the second edition of his Disemrae of thi 
Baconian Pliiloaopliy, This work has received 
the approbation of eminent thinkers and men of 
science in America, and has been signalized by the 
approbation of Sir William Hamilton, 

In 1848 Mr. Tyler published in New York 
Barm as a Poet and, as a Many of which one or 
more editions have appeared in Great Britain. 

A convention of debates elected by the people 
of Maryland, assembled in 1850 to frame a new 
Constitution for the state. The subject of re¬ 
forming the laws was a matter that engaged 
much of the consideration of the body. Amongst 
other things, it was proposed to incorporate in 
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til© new constitation a provision abolishing what 
is called special pleading in actions at law. This 
induced Mr. Tyler to address to the convention, 
of which he was not a member, a written de¬ 
fence of the importance of retaimng special plead¬ 
ing in law procedure; and also sh<.>wing that all 
law procedure should be simplified. This view 
of the subject of law reform finally prevailed, 
and a ijro\usion was incorporated in the new | 
constitution requiring the Legislature to elect 
three commissioners to simplify the pleadings and 
practice in ah the Courts of the State. Mr. Tyler 
was elected one of these commi^biouers. In the 
division of the work amongst himself and his col¬ 
leagues it was assigned to him to prepare the first 
report, which should embrace a general discus¬ 
sion of the subject of law reform, and also present 
a simplified system of special pleading for all the 
courts of law in the state. 'When the report was 
published, its profound discussion on the^ relative 
merits of the Comiin >n Law and the Civil Law 
won the approbation of many of the first law vers 
of the county, while the propriety of the simplifi¬ 
cations in the system proposed has been generally 
acknowledged. 

GEOEGE BUEGESS. 

The author of a new poetical ve^^ion of the Book 
of Psalms, and Bishop of the Dioce-e of Maine, 
was born at Providence, Rhode Island, October 
31, 1809. Upon being graduated at Brown TJui- 
versity in 1826, he became a tutor in that insti¬ 
tution, and suhse<iu€nlly continued his studies at 
the Universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin. 
After entering the ininistiy, he was rector of 
Olnist Church, Hartford, from 1834 to^ 1847, 
when he was consecrated to his ijresent office. 

In 1S40, he published The Booh of Pbalms^ 
translated into English Yerse^ an animated and 
successfid version. He is also the author oi 
Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of Kew 
England; TIlQ Last Enemy^ Conquering and 
Conquered^ two academic poems, and several 
published Sermons. 

PSALil XLTIL* 

0, aU ye nations, clap your hands. 

And* let vour shouts of victoiy ring, 

To praise tlie Lord of all your lands, 

The broad creation’s awful King. 

He treads tlie realms beneath our feet. 

He breaks the hostile armies down, 

And gives and guards his chosen seat, 

The home of Jacob’s old renown. 

God is gone up with shouting throngs; 

Before him pealed the trumpet’s call! 

Oh, sing to God with lofty songs; 

Sing praises to the Lord of aU 1 

Oh, sing to God a royal strain, 

To earth’s high King a raj^tured cry! 

God o’er the nations spreads his reign, 

God lifts his holy seat on high. 


* “For the chief musician, a Psalm of the Sons of Ko- 
rah.” Whether it was composed for the dedication of the 
temple, or on any other festival, it is impossihle to decide; hut 
it can hardly be read without being referred, in its highest al- 
lasion, to the ascension of the Savionr. 

God is gone up with shouting ■Strongs, The Son of God, 
returning to his heavenly throne, with all th*i pomp of a con¬ 
queror, is welcomed hy the son^ and harps of heaven, and 
Sttdlsoon receive the praises of oil the earth. 


The heirs of many a Gentile throne, 

With God’s and Abraham’s seed adore. 

The shields of earth are all his own, 

As high as heaven his glorious soar. 

albeet pike. 

Albeet Pike was horn at Boston on the 29th of 
December, 1809. M^hen he was four years old 
Ms family removed to Newbpyport, where Ms 
boyhood was passed, until his matriculation at 
Harvard in his sixteenth year. Hot having the 
requisite means of support he soon left college, 
and became an assistant teacher and afterwards 
principal of the Hewhuryport Academy. After 
a few years passed in teaching in this^ and other 
toAviis, dm*ing which he continued his classical 
studies in private, he started in the spring of 1831 
for the "West. Arriving at St. Louis, having tra¬ 
velled over much of the intervening distnnee on 
foot, he joined a band of forty in an expedition to 
Santa Fe. He arrived at that place on the 25th of 
the following November, and passed about a year 
as a clerk in a store, and in travelling about with 
merchandise in the country. In September, 1832, 
he left Taos with a company of trappers, visited 
the head-waters of the Red river and the Brazos, 
and -with four others, sepai'ating from the main 
pai'tv, directed Ms course to Arkansas, and ar¬ 
rived at Fort Smith in November, well nigh naked 
and penniless. He passed the winter in teaching 
near the fort, and after attempting to establish a 
school at a place in the settlements, which was 
broken up in consequence of his falling ill of a 
fever, accepting the imitation of tlie editor of the 
Arkansiis Advocate, at Little Rock, who had been 
greatly pleased by some p(5fct cal coiiiinunicatioiis 
he had furnidied to the paper, becaino his part¬ 
ner. In 1884 he succeeded to the entire proprie¬ 
torship of the journal. In 1836 he sold out Ms 
newspaper property and commenced the practiie 
of the law, having studied and been admitted to 
the profession during his editorial career. He aho 
published at Boston a volume containing an ac¬ 
count in prose of Ms adventurous journeyings, and 
a number of poems suggested by the noble scei ery 
through which he had passed. 

He has since i)ublished Hymns to the Gods,, 
written in Ms earlier days of schoid-keeping. A 
number of other poems by him have also a;- 
peared in several periodicals. 

Mr. Pike served with distinction as a volimteor 
in the Mexican war. He occupies a prominent 
position as a public man in the Southwest. Ue 
published in 1854, Hugos, hy Albert Pike, printed 
for private distribution, a collection of his poems, 
including the Hymns to the Gods,* 

HTMN TO CEEES. 

Goddess of bounty I at whose spring-time call, 
When on the dewy earth thy first tones fall, 

Pierces the ground each young and tender blade. 
And wonders at the sun; each dull, grey^ glade 
Is shining with new grass; from each ohiU hole. 
Where they had lain enchained and dull of soul. 
The birds come forth, and sing for joy to thee, 
Among the springing leaves; and last and free, 


* Griswold’s Poets of America. 
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The rivers toss their chains up to the sun. 

And through their grassy banks leapingly run, 

When thou hast touched them;—thou who ever ai’t 
The goddess of all beauty;—thou whose heart 
Is ever in the sunny meads and fields; 

To whom the laughing eai-th looks up and yields 
Her waving treasures;—^thou that in thy car 
With winged dragons, when the morning star 
Sheds his cold light, touchest the morning trees 
Until they spread their blossoms to the breeze;— 

0, pour thy light 

Of truth and joy upon our souls this night. 

And grant to us all plenty and good ease I 

O thou, the goddess of the rustling corn! 

Thou to whom reapers sing, and on the lawn 
Pile up their baskets with the full eared wheat; 
While maidens come, with little dancing feet. 

And bring thee poppies, weaving thee a crown 
Of simple beauty, bending their heads down 
To garland thy full baskets; at whose side. 

Among the sheaves of wheat, doth Bacchus ride 
With bright and sparkling eyes, and feet and mouth 
All wiiie-staiiied from the warm and sunny south; 
Perhaps one arm about thy neck he twines, 

While in his ear ye ride among the vines, 

And with the other hand he gathers up 

The rich, full gravies, and holds the glowing cup 

Unto thy lips—and then he throws it by. 

And crowns thee with bright leaves to shade thine 

So it may gaze with richer love and light 
Upon his beaming brow: If thy swift liight 
Be on some hill 

Of vine-hung Thimce—0, come, while niglit ia still, 
And greet with heaping arms our gladdened sight I 

Lo I the small stars, above the silver wave, 

Come wandering up the sky, aud kindly lave 
The tliin clouds with their liglit, like lloating &parks 
Of diamonds in the air; or spirit barks, 

With unseen riders, wheeling in the sky. 

Lo I a soft mist of light is rising higli, 

Like silver shining through a tint of red, 

And soon the queened moon her love will shod, 

Like pearl mist, on the earth and on the soa, 

Where thou shalt cross to view our mystery. 

Lo I we have torches here for thee, and urns. 

Where incense with a floating odor burns, 

And altars piled with various fruits and flowers, i 

And ears of corn, gatliercd at early horn's, ! 

And odors fresh from India, with a heap 
Of many-colored poppies:—Lo I we keep 
Our silent watch for thee, sitting before 
Thy ready altars, till to our lone shore 
Thy chariot wheels 

Shall come, while ocean to the burden reels. 

And utters to the sky a stifled roar. 

rAEnWBLL TO NEW ENGLAND 

Farewell to thee, New England! 

Farewell to tliee aud thine I 
Good-bye to leafy Newbury, 

Aud Rowley’s hills of pine I 

Farewell to thee, brave Morrimac I 
Good-bye old heart of blue I 
May I but find, returning, 

That all, like thee, are true I 
Farewell to thee, old Ocean! 

Grey father of mad waves! 

Whose surge, with constant motion, 

Against the granite raves. 

Farewell to thee, old Ocean! 

I shall see thy face once more, 


And watch thy mighty waves again. 

Along my own bright shore. 

Farewell the White Hill’s summer-snow, 
Ascutney’s cone of green! 

Farewell Monadnock’s regal glow, 

Old Holyoke’s emerald sheen 1 
Farewell grey hills, broad lakes, sweet dells. 
Green fields, trout-peopled brooks 1 
Farewell the old familiar bells! 

Good-bye to home and books I 
Good-bye to all! to friend and foe! 

Few foes I leave behind: 

I bid to all, before I go, 

A long farewell, and kind. 

Proud of thee am I, noble land! 

Home of the fair and brave! 

Thy motto evermore should stand, 

“ hojiorj or honoris grave !” 

Whether I am on ocean tossed, 

Or liunt where the wild deer run, 

Still shall it be my proudest boast, 

That I’m New England’s son. 

So, a liealth to thee, New England, 

In a parting cup of wine! 

Farewell to leafy Newbury, 

Aud Rowley’s woods of pine! 

ADRIAN EOUQUETTE. 

The Abbe Adrian Roiiqiiotte, an eoolosiastic of 
the Roman Catholic Church, a native of Louisi¬ 
ana, is of mingled Enropoau and American parent¬ 
age; his father, Dominique Rouquette, being a 



Frenchman, and his mother, Louise Cousin, a 
native of Louisiana, He was born in Hew Or¬ 
leans, and received his education in France, at 
the Royal College of Nantes; studied for the bar 
but relinquished it for the church, becoming at¬ 
tached to the Catholic seminary at Hew Orleans, 
whore ho oflioialos on stated occasions during the 
week, passing the rest of his time in retirement 
and study at his residence at Mandoville, in the 
parish of St. Tammany, in that state. He has 
cultivated poetic writing in both French and 
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English, with ease and elegance, and is also the 
author of some eloquent prose compositions. His 
chief volume of poems, Ikn Satanes^ Potsiea Arne- 
Ticaines^ Tvas published at Paris and IsTew Orleans 
in 1841. It contains numerous expressions of sen¬ 
timent and emotion of tlie school of Chateau¬ 
briand, in his American writing, several of whose 
themes he pursues. There are also poems of per¬ 
sonal feeling exhibiting waimth and tenderness. 
Of the American descriptive passages we may 
present a Souvenir of Kentucky^ written in 
1S38 

somarEE de kektucet. 

Kentucky, the bloody land! 

* * * * * 

Le Seigneur dit a Osee: “ Apres cela, neanmoins, je Tattirerai 
doucement u moi, je I’ameneiai dans la solitude, et je lui par- 
lerai au cceur.” 

{La Bible Osee.) 

Enfiint, je dis un soir: Adieu, ma bonne mere! 

Et je quittai gaiment sa maison et sa terre. 

Enfant, dans mon exil, une lettre, un matin, 

(O Louise 1) m’apprit que j’etais orphelin! 

Enfant, je vis les bois du Kentucky sauvage, 

Et rhomme se souvient des bois de son jeune age! 
Ah! dansle Kentucky lea arbres sontbieubeaux: 
C’est la terre de sang^ aux indiens tombeaux, 

Terre aux belles forets, aux seculaires cheiies, 

Aux bois suivis de bois, aux maguifiques scenes; 
Imposaut cimetiere, oU dormant en repos 
Taut de remges-tribus et tant de hlmiehcs-peaux ; 
OU Tombre du vieux Boon, immobile genie, 
Semble ^couter, la nuit, I’eternelle harmonie, 

Le murmure eternel des immenses d^erts, 

Ges mille biniits eoufus, ees miHe bruits divers, 

Get orgue des forets, cet orcbestre sublime, 

0 Dieu! que seul tu fis, que seal ton souffle auime! 
Quand au vaste clavier pese uu seul de tes doigts, 
Soudain, roulent datis Pair mille dots a la fois: 
Soudain, au fond des bois, soiiores basibques, 
Bourdoniie un ocean de sauvages musiques; 

Et Vhomme, a tous ees sons de Torgue universel, 
Lliomme tombe a genoux, eu regardant le del! 

El tombe, il emit, il prie; et, ebretien sans etude, 
H retrouve, etonne, Dieu dans la solitude! 

A portion of this has been vigorously rendered 
by a wiiter in the Southern Quarterly Peview* 

“ Here, with its Indian tombs, the Bloody Land 
Spreads out:—luaiestic forests, secular oaks, 

■\VoodB stretebiiig into woods; a witching realm. 
Yet haunted with dread shadows;—a vast grave, 
"Where, laid together in the sleep of death, 

Best myriads of the red men and the pale. 

Here, the stern forest genius, veteran Boon, 

Still harbors: still he hearkens, as of yore. 

To never ceasing harmonies, that blend, 

At night, the murmurs of a thousand sounds, 

That rise and swell capricious, change yet rise, 
Borne from far wastes immense, whose mingliug 
strains— 

The forest organ’s tones, the sylvan choir— 

Thy breath alone, O Grod! can’st animate. 

JMaking it fruitful in the matchless apace! 

Tliy mighty fingere pressing on its keys, 

How suddenly the billowy tones roll up 
From the great temples of the solemn depths, 
Besounding through the immensity of wood 
To the grand gushing harmonies, that speak 
For thee, alone, 0 Father. As we hear 
The unanimous concert of this mighty chaunt, 

We bow before thee; eyes uifflfb to Heaven, 


♦ July, 186^ 


\ We pray thee, and believe. A Christian sense 
Informs us, though untaught in Christian books 
Awed into worship, as we learn to know 
That thou, O God, art in the solitude!” 

In 1846 the Abbe Kouquette pronounced an 
animated Discourse at tbe Cathedral of St. Louis, 
on occasion of the anniversary of the Battle of 
Kew Orleans. In 1848 he published Wild Flow¬ 
ers^ a volume of sacred poetry, written in Eng¬ 
lish, in which his style is restrained. It falls in 
the rank of occasional verses, within the range 
of topics growing out of the peculiar views of 
church, and shows a delicate sensibility in its 
1 choice of subjects. 

In 1853 a prose work appeared from his pen, 
entitled La Thebaide en Amerique^ ou Apologie 
de la Vie Solitaire et Contemplative; a species 
of ti'act in which the religious retreats from the 
world supported by the Roman Catholic church, 
are defended by various philosophical and other 
considerations, colored by the writer’s sentimental 
poetic view. 

the kook. 

LTramble coin qn’il me fant pour piier et chanter. 

The humble nook wheie I may sing and pi ay. 

Victor Laprade, 

The nook! 0 lovely spot of land. 

Where I have bmlt my cell; 

Where, with my Muse, my only friend, 

In peacefulness I dwell. 

The nook! 0 verdant seat of bliss, 

My shelter from the blast 
hlidst deserts, smiling oa6is, 

Where I may rest at last. 

Tlie nook! 0 home of birds and flowers, 
Where I may sing and pray; 

Where I may dream, in shady bowers. 

So happy night and day. 

The nook I O sacred, deep retreat, 

Where crowds may ne’er intrude; 

Where men with God and angels meet 
In peaceful solitude; 

0 paradise, where I have flown; 

0 woody, lovely spot, 

Where I may live and die alone, 

Forgetful and forgot 1 

TO KATTJEB, MT MOTIIEE. 

Bear Nature is the kindest mother still .—Byron 
O nature, powerful, smiling, calm, 

To my unquiet heart, 

Thy peace, mstillirg as a balm. 

Thy mighty life impart. 

0 nature, mother still the same, 

So lovely mild with me, 

To live in peace, unsung by fame— 
Unchanged, I come to thee; 

I come to live as saints have lived 
I fly where they have fled. 

By men unholy never grieved. 

In prayer my tears to shed. 

Alone with thee, from cities far, 

Dissolved each earthly tie, 

By some divine, magnetic star, 

Attracted still on high. 

Oh! that my heart, inhaling love 
And life with ecstasy, 

From this low world to worlds above, 

Could rise exultingly ? 
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EpwI^^cois DoMiJsnQTjE Rottqtjette, the brother of 
the preceding, is also an author. He was born 
January 2, 1810, at Kew Orleans, educated there 
under Prof. Rochefort at the Orleans college, and 

E ursued his classical studies at Nantes, in France. 

a 1828 he returned to the United States; studied 
law with Rawle, the author of the work on the 
Constitution of the United States, at Philadel¬ 
phia ; but preferring the profession of literature, 
returned to France, where he published a volume 
of poetry, Les MescThactb'ennes^ and was en¬ 
couraged by Beranger, Victor Hugo, Bartheleiny, 
and others. M. Rouquette has led the life of a 
traveller or of retirement, and has prepared a 
work on the Choctaw Nation, which he proposes 
to publish in French and English, as he writes 
with ease in both languages. 

JONES VERY 

Is the author of a volume of Essays and Poems 
published in Boston in 1839. It contains three 
articles in prose on Epic Poetry, Shakespeare, and 
Hamlet, and a collection of Poems, chiefly son¬ 
nets, which are felicitous in their union of thought 
and emotion. They are expressions of the spirit¬ 
ual life of the author, and in a certain inetaph}'- 
sical vein and simplicity, their love of nature, and 
sincerity of utterance, remind us of the medi¬ 
tations of the philosophical and pious writers in 
the old English poetry of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The subtle essay on Shakespeare illustrates 
the universality of his geuius by a condition of the 
higher Christian life. 



The author of these productions is a native and 
resident of Salem, Massachusetts. Ilis father was 
a sea captain, with whom he made several voy¬ 
ages to Europe. Upon the death of this })arent 
he prepared himself for coUcge, and was a gradu¬ 
ate of Harvard of 183G, wiiero he became for 
awhile a tutor of Greek. While he he id this 
office,” says Griswold, ^*a religious eiithiwnsin 
took possession of liis mind, wlndi gradually pro¬ 
duced so great a change in him, that his friouds 
withdrew him from Cambridge, and he retiirnod 
to Salem, where he wrote most of the poems in the 
collection of his writing^i.”* 

TO TUB PAINTED COLVMBINB. 

Bright imago of the early years 
Wlien glowed my cheek as rod as thou. 

And life’s dark throng of cares and fears 
Were swift-winged shadows o’er my sunny brow I 

Thou blushest from the painter’s page, 

Robed in the mimic tints of art; 

But Nature’s hand in youth’s green ago 
With fairer hues first traced thee on my heart. 

The morning’s blush, she made it thine, 

Tlie morn’s sweet breath, she gave it thee. 

And in thy look, my Oolumbino! 

Each fond-remembered spot she bade mo see. 

I see the hill’s far-gazing head. 

Where gay thoti noddest in the gale; 

I hear light-bounding footsteps tread 
The grassy path that winds along the vale, 
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I hear the voice of woodland song 
Break from each bush and well-known tree. 

And on light pinions borne along, 

Comes back the laugh from cliildliood’s heart of glee. 

O’er the dark rock the dashing brook. 

With look of anger, leaps again. 

And, hastening to each flowery nook, 

Its distant voice is heard far down the glen. 

Fair child of art I thy chai^ms decay. 

Touched by the witliered hand of Time; 

And hushed the music of that day, 

When my voice mingled with the streamlet’s chime, 

But in my heart thy cheek of bloom 
Shall live when Nature’s smile has fled; 

And, rich with memory’s sweet perfume, 

Shall o’er her grave thy tribute incense shed. 

There shalt thou live and wake the glee 
That echoed on thy native hill; 

And when, loved flower I I think of thee, 

My infant feet will seem to seek thee still. 

THE WIND-PLOWEE. 

Thou lookest up with meek confiding eye 
Upon the clouded smile of April’s face, 

Unharmed though Winter stands uncertain by 
Eyeing with jealous glance each opening grace. 
Thou truslest wisely I in thy faith arrayed 
More glorious thou than Israel’s wisest King; 
Such faith was his whom men to death betrayed 
As thine who hoar’st the timid voice of Spring, 
While other flowers still hide them from her call 
Along the river’s brink and meadow bare. 

These will I seek beside the stony wall, 

And in thy trust with childlike heart would share, 
O’erjoyed that in thy early leaves I find 
A lesson taught by him who loved all human kind. 


TIIE NEW BIRTH. 

’Tis a new life;—^thoughts move not as they did 
With slow uneortaiu steps across my mind. 

In thronging haste fast pressing on they bid 
The portals open to the viewless wind 
That conies not save wlien in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride that gilds each mortal brow. 
And from before man’s vidon melting fade 
The heavens and earth;—their walls are falling 
now,— 

Fast crowding on, each thought asks utterance 
strong; 

Storm-lifted waves swift rushing to the shore, 

On from the sea they send tlicir shouts along, 

Back through the cave-worn rocks tlieir thunders 
roar; 

And I a child of God by Christ made free 
Start from death’s sluinbei*s to Eternity. 

DAT. 

Bay! I lament that none can liymn thy praise 
In fitting strains, of all thy riches bless; 

Though thousands sport them in thy golden rays, 
Y"et none like thee tlieir Maker’s name confess. 
Great fellow of my being I woke with mo 
Thou dost put on thy dazzling robes of light. 

And onward from the east go forth to free 
Thy children from the bondage of the night; 

I hail thoc, pilgrim I on thy lonely way, 

Whose looks on all alike benignant shine; 

A child of light, like thee, I cannot stay. 

But on the world I bless must soon decline, 

New rising still, though setting to mankind 
And over in the eternal West my dayspring find. 
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OTGHT. 

I thank thee, Father, tliat the night is near 
"When I this conscious being may resign; 

■Whose only task thy words of love to hear. 

And in thy acts to find each act of mine; 

A task too great to give a child like me, 

Tlie myriad-handed labors of the day. 

Too many for my closing eyes to see, 

Thy words too fre<jueut for my tongue to say; 
Yet when thou see^st me burthened by thy love. 
Each other gift more lovely then appears. 

For dark-robed night comes hovering from above. 
And all thine other gifts to me endears; 

And while within her darkened couch I sleep. 
Thine eyes untired abo\ e will constant vigils keep, 

Tim i^TTEE nAiy. 

The latter rain,—it falls in anxious haste 
Upon the sun-dried fields and branche& hare. 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 

As if it would each root’s lost strength repair; 

But not a blade grows green as in the Spring, 

Ifo swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves; 
The robins only ’mid the harvests sing 
Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves; 
The rain falls still,—the fruit all ripened drops, 

It pierces chestnut burr and walnut shell. 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops. 

Each bursting pod of talents use<i can tell, 

And aU that once received the early rain 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 


ISMTUSE. 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call, 

The birds know when the frieud they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them both great and small; 

The flower that on the lovely hill-side grows 
Expects me there when Spring its bloom has given; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows. 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven; 

For he who with his Maker walks aright. 

Shall be their lord as Adam was before; 

His ear shall catch each sound with new delight. 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore; 

And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 

Hear from his Father’s lips that all is good. 

the fsaveb. 

■^ilt thou not visit me ? 

The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew; 

And every blade of grass I see, 

From thy deep earth its moistoe di'ew. 

"VTilt thou not visit me? 

Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 

And every hill and tree 
Lend but one voice, the voice of Thee alone. 

Come, for I need thy love, 

More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain 
Come gentle as thy holy dove, 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 

I will not hide from them, 

*Wlien thy storms come, though fierce may be their 
wrath; 

But bow with leafy stem. 

And strengthened follow on thy chosen path. 

Yes, Thou wilt visit me; 

Nor plant nor tree thy eye delight so well, 

As when from sin set free 
My spirit loves with thine in peace to dwell. 


MAEGAKET FELLEE OSSOLL 
Maegaeet Fullee, whose native disposition, 
studies, association with her contemporaries, and 
remarliible fate, wrill secure her a permanent 
place among the biographies of literary w’omen, 
was born in Cambridgeport, Mass., the 23d of 
May, 1810. In a chapter of autobiography which 
j was found amoj’g her papers, she speaks of her 
father as a w'orking lawyer (he was also a poli- 
1 tician and member of Congress), with the ordinary 
I activities of men of his cla^s; but of her mother 
! as of a delicate, sensitive, spontaneous nature. 

' During lier early years the whole attention of 
Margaret was confined to books. She was taught 
the Latin and English grammar at the same time, 
and began to read the former language at six years 
of age. Her father set her this task-work of study, 
which soon grew into a necessity. At fifteen she 
describes her day’s perfoi-mances to a friend. She 
was studying Greek, French, and Italian litera¬ 
ture, Scottish metaphysics—^we may be sure a 
full share of English reading—and writing a cri¬ 
tical journal of the whole at night. The result 
of this was a forced product of the parental disci¬ 
pline ; hut it would have been no product at all 
without a vigorous, generous nature. This the 
pupil possessed. Her temperament, bold and con¬ 
fident, assimilated this compulsory education; and 
she extracted a passionate admiration for Rome 
out of her Latin studies. The passage in which 
she records this is noticeable as an illustration of 
her character:— 

In accordance with this discipline in heroic com¬ 
mon sense, vvas the influence of those great Homans, 
whose thoughts and lives were my daily food during 
those plastic years. The genius of Rome displayed 
itself in Character, and scarcely needed an oc¬ 
casional wave of the torch of thought to sliow its 
lineaments, so marble strong they gleamed in every 
light. Mho, that has lived with those men, but ad¬ 
mires the plain force of fact, of thought passed into 
action? They take up things with their naked 
bauds. Tliere is just the man, and the block he 
casts before yon,—no diyinity, no demon, no unful¬ 
filled aim, but just the man and Rome, and what he 
did for Rome. Everytliing turns your attention to 
what a man can become, not by yielding himself 
freely to impressions, not by letting nature play 
freely through him, but by a single thought, an 
earnest purpose, an indomitable will, by hardihood, 
self-command, and force of expression. Architecture 
w^as the art in which Rome excelled, and tins cor¬ 
responds with the feeling these men of Rome excite. 
They did not grow,—^they built themselves uj), or 
were built up by the fate of Rome, as a temple for 
Jupiter Stator. The ruined Roman sits among the 
ruins; he flies to no green garden ; he does not kiok 
to heaven; if his intent is defeated, if he is less than 
he meant to be, he lives no more. The names winch 
end in “ ws,” seem to speak with lyric cadence. That 
measured cadence,—^that tramp and march,—which 
are not stilted, because they indicate real force, yet 
which seem so when compared with any other lau- 
guage,—^make Latin a study in itself of mighty in¬ 
fluence. ^ The language alone, witliout the literature, 
would give one the thought of Rome. Man present 
in nature, commanding nature too sternly to be in¬ 
spired by it, standing like the rock amid the sea, oi* 
moving like the fire over the land, either impassive 
or irresistible; knowing not the soft mediums or fine 
flighfr of hfe, but by the force which, he expresses, 

I piercing to the centre. 
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"VTe are never better understood than when -we 
speak of a “ Roman virtue,” a “ Roman outline.” 
"Kiere is somewhat indefinite, somewhat yet unful¬ 
filled in the thought of Greece, of Spain, of modern 
Italy; but Rome! it stands by itself, a clear Word. 
The power of will, the dignity of a fixed purpose is 
what it utters. Every Roman was an Emperor. It 
is well that the infallible church should have been 
founded on this rock; that the presumptuous Peter 
should hold the keys, as the conquering Jove did 
before his thunderbolts, to be seen of all the world. 
The Apollo tends flocks with Admetus; Christ 
teaches by the lonely lake, or plucks wheat as he 
wanders through the fields some Sabbath morning. 
They never come to this stronghold; they could not 
have breathed freely where all became stone as soon 
as spoken, where divine youth found no horizon for 
its all-promising glance, but every thought put on 
before it dared issue to the day in action, its toga 
virilis. 

Suckled by this wolf, man gains a different com¬ 
plexion from that which is fed by the Greek honey. 
He takes a noble bronze in camps and battle-fields; 
the wrinkles of councils well beseem his brow, and 
the eye cuts its way like the sword. The Eagle 
should never have been used as a symbol by any 
other nation: it belonged to Rome. 

The history of Rome abides in mind, of course, 
more than the literature. It was deger»ei*aoy for a 
Roman to use the pen; his life was in the day. The 
vaunting ” of Rome, like that of the IS’orth Ameri¬ 
can Indians, is her proper literature. A man rises; 
he tells who he is, and what he has done; he speaks 
of his country and her bmve men; he knows that a 
conquering god is there, whose agent is his own 
right hand; and he should end like the Indian, “ I 
have no more to say.” 

It never shocks us that the Roman is self-con¬ 
scious. One wants no universal truths from him, no 
philosophy, no creation, but only his life, his Roman 
life felt in every pulse, realized in every gesture. 
The universal heaven takes in the Roman only to 
make us feel his individuality the more. The Will, 
the Resolve of Man I—it has been expressed,—^fiilly 
expressed! 

I steadily loved this ideal in my childhood, and 
this is the cause, probably, why I have always felt 
that man must know how to stand firm on the 
ground, before he can fly. In vain for me are men 
more, if they are less, than Romans. Dante was fixr 
greater than any Roman, yet I feel he was right to 
take the Mantuan as his guide through hell, and to 
heaven. 

This education acting upon a sensitive nature 
made excitement a necessity. Her school life, 
described by herself in the sketch of Mariana in 
her book the Summer on the Lakes, appears a 
constant effort to secure activity for herself and 
the notice of others by fantastic conduct. One 
of her companions at Cambridge, the Rev. F. II. 
Hodge, then a student of Harvard, describes her 
at thirteen; “ A child in years, but so precocious 
in her mental and physical devclopmenis, that 
she passed for eighteen or twenty. Agreeably 
to this estimate, she had her place in* society as a 
lady full-grown.’’ At twenty-two, led by the 
review articles of Carlyle, she entered upon the 
study of German literature, reading the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Txeck, l^ovalis, and Richter, 
witliin the year. She was at this time fond of 
society, as she always was. Her ainiratiou of 
the personal qualities of others was strong and 
undi^uised. In possession of power ana au¬ 


thority and self-wiU, in the world of books, na¬ 
ture was not to be defeated: she was dependent 
to a proportionate degree upon the sympathy of 
others. In this way she became a kind of female 
confessor, listening to the confidences and experi¬ 
ences of her young friends. 

In 1883 she removed with her father to Groton. 
His death occurred there shortly after, in 1835, 
and the following year Margaret Fuller became a 
teacher in Boston of Latin and French in Mr. 
Alcot’s school, and had her own msthetic classes 
of young ladies in French, German, and Italian, 
with whom she read portions of Scluller, Goethe, 
Lessing, Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. 

In 1837 she became principal teacher in the 
Greene-street school at Providence, “to teach the 
elder girls her favorite branches.” 

These literary engagements are of less conse¬ 
quence in her biography than her friendships—of 
the story of which the memoirs published after 
her death are mostly composed. She became 
acquainted with Miss Martineau on her visit to 
this country in 1835. Her intimacy with Emer¬ 
son grew up in visits to Concord about the same 
time. His notices of her conversation and spiri¬ 
tual refinements are graphic. Her conversational 
powers, in the familiarity of the congenial society 
at Concord, were freely exercised. Emerson says, 
“ the day was never long enough to exhaust her 
opulent menioiy; and I, who knew her intimately 
for ten years—^froin July, 1836, till August, 1846, 
when she sailed for Europe—^never saw her with¬ 
out surprise at her new powers.” Hor was this 
charm confined to her philosophical Mends: she 
had the art of drawing out her humblest com¬ 
panions. Her mind,^ with all its fine culture, was 
es&entially manly, giving a common-sense, dog¬ 
matic tone to her remarks. It is noticeable how 
large a space criticism occupies in lier writings. 
It is her chief ])rovinco; and criticism as ex¬ 
hibited by her pen or words, whether anta¬ 
gonistic or otherwise, is but another name for 
sympathy. 

The Providence aiTangcmcnt docs not appear 
to have lasted long. She soon took uj) her resi¬ 
dence in Boston or its vicinity, ein]>loying herself 
in 1839 in a species of lootnreship or class of la¬ 
dies—^they were called Conversations—^in which 
German philosophy, ajsthetic culture of the Fine 
Arts, etc., were made the tojiics of instruction. 
These exercises ai’e thus described “ by a very 
competent witness,” in Mr. Emerson’s portion of 
the Memoirs, in a few sentences, whicli show the 
spirit in which they were received by her admi¬ 
rers :—“ Margaret nsed to como to the conversa¬ 
tions very well dressed, and altogether looked 
pmptuously. She began them with an exordium, 
in which she gave her loading views; and those 
exordiums wore excellent, from the elevation of 
the tone, tlie ease and flow of discourse, and from 
the tact with which they were kept aloof from 
any excess, and from the gracefulness with which 
they were brought down, at last, to a possible level 
for others to follow. She made a pause, and in¬ 
vited the others to come in. Of course, it was 
not easy for every one to venture her remark, 
after au eloquent discourse, and in the presence 
of twenty superior women, who were all inspired. 
But whatever was said, Margaret knew how to 
seize the good meaning of it with hospitably, and 
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to make the speaker feel glad, and not sorry^ that 
she had spoken.” 

She also employed herself at this time, as after¬ 
guards., in composition. She published in 1839 a 
translation of Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe, and in 1841 the Letters of Gunderode and 
Bettine. The two first volumes of the Dial were 
edited by her in 1840-il. For this quarterly pub¬ 
lication,"^supported by the writings of Emerson and 
his friends, she wrote papers on Goethe, Beetho¬ 
ven, the Rhine and Romaic ballads, and the poems 
of Sterling. The Dial made a reputation for itself 
and its conductors: but they might have starved 
on its products, Emerson tells us that as editor 
she received a compensation which was intended 
to be two hundred dollars per annum, but which, 
I fear, never reached even that amount.” 

In 1843 she travelled to the West, to Lake Su¬ 
perior and Michigan, and published an account 
of the journey, frill of subtle reflection, and with 
some studies of the Indian character, in the book 
entitled Summer on the Lahes, 



In 1844 Margaret Fuller came to Mew York, 
induced by an offer of well paid, regular employ¬ 
ment npon the Tribune newspaper. She resided 
in the family of Mr. Greeley, in a picturesquely 
situated house on the East river, one of the last 
footholds of the old rural beauties of tiie islaml 
felling before the rapid mercantile encroachments 
of the city. Here she wrote a series of somewhat 
sketchy but always forcible criticisms on the 
higher literature of the day, a complete coUection 
of which would add to her reputation. A portion 
of them were included in the volume from her 
pen, Fap&re on Literature and Art, published in 
Mew York in 1846, Her work entitled Woman 
in the ITineteenth Century was published at this 
time from the Tribune office. 

In the spring of 1846 she accompanied her 
friends, Mr, Marcus Spring of Brooklyn, Mew 
York, and Ms wife to Europe. Her contributions 
to the Tribune were continued in letters from 
England and the Continent. She saw the cMef 
literary celebrities, Wordsworth, De Quincey, 
Chalmers, and Carlyle, At Paris she became in¬ 


timate with George Sand. At Rome she took 
part in the hopes and revolutionary movements 
of Mazrini, and when the revolution broke out 
was appointed by the Roman commissioner for 
the service of the wounded, during the siege by 
the French troops, to the charge of the hospital 
of the Fate-Bene Fratelli. In a letter to Emerson 
dated June, 1849, she describes her visits to the 
sick and wounded, and her Walks with the con¬ 
valescents in the beautiful gardens of the Pope’s 
palace on the Quirinal“ The gardener plays 
off all Ms water-works for the defenders of the 
country, and gathers flowers for me, their fi-iend.” 
At tMs time she acquainted her mother with her 
marriage. 

Shortly after her arrival at Rome, in 184T, she 
had been separated on the evening of Holy Thurs¬ 
day from her companions at vespers in St. Peter’s. 
A stranger, an Italian, seeing her perplexity, offered 
his assistance. This was the son of the Marquis 
Ossoli. The acquaintance was continued, and 
Ossoli offered his hand. He was at first refused, 
hut afterwards they were married in December, 
after the death of his father. The marriage was 
for a while kept secret, on the ground that the 
avowal of his union w'ith a person well known as 
a liberal would render him liable to e^ile by the 
government, while he might, by secresy, be ready 
to avail himself of employment under the new 
administration then looked forward to, Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1848, their child, Angelo, -was born at Rieti 
among the mountains. 

The fortunes of the revolution being now broken 
by the occupation of the French, Ossoli with his 
wife and child left Rome on their way to Ame¬ 
rica. They passed some time in Florence, and 
on the 17th May, 1850, embarked from Leghorn 
in the ship Blizabet\ bound for Mew York. The 
captain fell ill of small-pox, and died the 8d of 
June, off Gibraltar. On the 9th they set sail 
again; the child sickened of the disease and re¬ 
covered ; on the 15th of July the vessel was off 
the Jersey coast, and the passengers made their 
preparations for arriving in port the next day. 
That night the wind increased to a gale of great 
violence. The ship was driven past Rockaway 
to the beach of Fire Island, -where, early on the 
morning of the 16th, she struck upon the .sand. 
The bow was elevated and the passengers tt)ok 
refuge in the forecastle, the sea sweeping over tlie 
vessel. Some of the passengers were saved by 
floating ashore on a plank. One of tliein, Horace 
Sumner of Boston, perished in the attempt. It 
was proposed to Margaret to make the trial. She 
woind not be separated from her husband and 
child, but would wait for the life-boat. It never 
came. The forecastle became filled with water. 
The small party left went on the deck by the fore¬ 
mast. A sea struck the quarter. The vessel was 
entirely broken up. The dead body of tlie child 
floated to the shore; the husband and wife were 
lost in the sea. This happened at nine o’clock in 
the morning, in mid-stoniner of the year, and at 
a place the usual resort at that time of pleasure- 
loving citizens. As if to enhance the sudden con¬ 
trast of life and death the disaster took place within 
full sight of the people on the shore. The simple 
expedient of passing a rope to the land, attached 
to a barrel, at the proper time, might, one of the 
most experienced of those present told us, have 
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saved evety life*, but tbe captain was not 
there. 

It was known that :M:adame Ossoli had wi^ her 
the manuscript of a History of the Revolution in 
Italy, which her study of the people, her know¬ 
ledge of the leaders, her love of freedom, and par¬ 
ticipation in the struggle, well qualified her to 
write. Diligent search was made for it among the 
property which came ashore from the wreck, but 
it could not be found. The waves had closed over 
that too—which might long have survived the 
longest term of life. 

So perished this intellectual, sympathetic, kind, 
generous, noble-hearted woman. 

The materials for the study of her life are am¬ 
ple in the jointly prepared Memoirs by her friends, 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, the Rev. W. H. Ghanning, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. These able writers have taken 
separate portions of her career, with which they 
have been particularly acquainted, for illustration, 
and the result is a biography preservative of far 
more than is usually kept for posterity of the 
peculiar moods and humors of so individual a 
life. 

A DlALOGtrE. 

Poet. Approach me not, man of cold, steadfast 
eye and compressed lips. At thy coming nature 
shrouds herself in dull mist; fain would she hide her 
sighs and smiles, her buds and fruits even in a veil 
of snow- For thy unkindly breath, as it pierces her 
mystery, destroys its creative power. The birds 
draw back into their nests, the sunset hues into their 
clouds, when you are seen in the distance with your 
tablets all ready to write them into prose. 

Came. 0 my brother, my benefactor, do not thus 
repel me. Interpret me rather to our common 
mother; let her not avert her eyes from a younger 
child. I know I can never be dear to her os thou 
art, yet I am her child, nor would the fated revolu¬ 
tions of existence be fulfilled without my aid. 

Poet. How meanest thou ? ^ What have thy 
measurements, thy artificial divisions and classifica?* 
tions, to do with the natural revolutions? In all 
real growths there is a give and take” of unerring 
accuracy; in all the acts of thy life there is falsity, 
for all are negative. Why do you not receive and 
produce in your kind, like the sunbeam and the 
rose ? Then new light would be brought out, were it 
but the life of a weed, to bear witness to the health¬ 
ful beatings of the divine heart. But this perpetual 
analysis, comparison, and classification, never add 
one atom to the sum of existence. 

Carria I understand you. 

Poet. Yes, that is always the way You under¬ 
stand me, who never have the arrogance to pretend 
that I understand myself 

Gama Why should you?—^that is my province. 
I am the rook which gives you back the echo. I am 
the tuning-key, which harmonizes your instrument, 
the regulator to your watch. Who would speak, if 
no ear heard ? nay, if no mind knew what the ear 
heard ? 

Poet. I do not wish to be heard in thought but 
in love, to be recognised in judgment but in life. I 
would pour forth my melodies to the rejoicing winds. 
I would scatter my seed, to the tender earth. I do 
not wish to hear in prose the meaning of my melody. 
I do not wish to see my seed neatly put away be¬ 
neath a paper label. Answer in new paeans to the 
soul of our souls. Wake me to sweeter childhood 
by a fresher growth. At present you are but an ex¬ 


crescence produced by my life; depart, self-con¬ 
scious Egotist, I know you not. 

Critic. Dost thou so adore Hature, and yet deny 
me ? Is not Ai’t the child of I^'ature, Civilization of 
Man? As Religion into Philosophy, Poetry into 
Criticism, Life into Science, Love into Law, so did 
thv lyric in natural order transmute itself into my 
review. 

Poi 3 T. Review! Science! the very etymology 
speaks. What is gained by looking again at what 
has already been seen? What by giving a technical 
I classification to what is already assimilated with the 
' mental life ? 

I Critic. What is gained by living at all ? 

Poet. Beauty loriug itself,—^Happiness I 
I Critic. Does not this involve consciousness ? 

Poet. Yes! consciousness of Truth manifested in 
the individual form. 

; Criho. Since consciousness is tolerated, how will 
you limit it ? 

Poet. By the instincts of my nature, which re¬ 
jects yours as arrogant and supei-fluous. 

Critic And the dictate of my nature compels 
me to the processes which you despise, as essential 
to my peace. My brother (for I will not be re- 

« , I claim ray place in the order of nature. 

ord descended and became flesh for two pur¬ 
poses, to organize itself, and to take cognizance of its 
organization. When the first Poet worked alone, he 
paused between the cantos to proclaim, ** It is very 
good.” Dividing himself among men, he made some 
to create, and others to proclaim the merits of what 
is created 

Poet. WelD if you were content with saying, 
" it is very goodbut you are always^ crying, '* it 
is very bad,” or ignorantly prescribing how it 
might be better. What do you know of it ? ^ What¬ 
ever is good could not be otherwise than it is. Why 
will you not t.*ike what suits you, and leave the 
rest ? ^ True communion of thought is worship, not 
ciiticism. Spirit will not flow through the sluices 
nor endure the locks of canals. 

Critic. There is perpetual need of protestnntism 
in every church. If the church be catholic, yet the 
priest is not infallible. Like yourself, I sigli for a 
perfectly natural state, in which the only criticism 
shall be tacit rejection, even as Venus gliites not ijito 
the orbit of Jupiter, nor do the fishes seek to dwell 
in fire. But as yon soar towards this as a Maher, 
so do I toil towards the same aim as a Seeker. Your 
pinions will not upbear you towards it in steady 
night. I must often stop to out away the brambles 
from my path. Tlie law of my being is on me, and 
the ideal standard seeking to be realized in. my 
mind bids me demand perfection from all I see. 
To say how far each object answers this demand is 
my criticism. 

Poet. If one object does not satisfy you, pass on 
to another, and say nothing. 

CiuTia It is not so that it would be well with 
me. I must penetrate the secret of my wishes, ve¬ 
rify the justice of my reasonings. I must examine, 
compare, sift, and wmnow; what can bear this or¬ 
deal remains to me as pure cold. 1 cannot pass on 
till I know what I feel and why. ^ object that 
defies my utmost rigor of scrutiny is a new step on 
the stair I am making to the Olympian tables. 

Poet. I think you will not know the gods when 
you get there, if I may judge from the cold pre¬ 
sumption I feel in your version of the great facts of 
literature. 

Cbitio. Statement of a part always looks like ig¬ 
norance, when compared with the whole, yet may 
promise the whole. Consider that a part implies 
the whole, as the everlasting Ho the everlasting 
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Yes, and permit to exist the shadois^ of jour bgiit, ' 
the register of your inspiration. * . . I 

As he spake the word he paused, for with it his ' 
companion vanished, and left floating on the cloud 
a starrv banner with the inscription “ AfSatur i 
Knmine?’ Tlie Critic unfolded one on whose flag- i 
staff he had been leaning. Its heavy folds of pearly I 
gray satin slowly unfolding, gave to view the word i 
YorrnA, and CuuBOLTwni would have followed, when ' 
a sudden breeze froin the west caught it, those heavy i 
folds fell back round the poor man, and stifled him ; 
probably,—at least he has never since been heard 
o£ 

JAMES H. PEEKINS. 

James IIA^^^ASTD Persons, a writer of an acute 
mind and versatile powers, was born in Boston 
July 31,1810. His parents were Samuel G-. Per* 
kins and Barbara Higginson. He was educated by 
Mr. S. P. Allies, afterwards a tutor of mathema¬ 
tics at Harvard, and at the Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, and the Round Hill school at Xorthamp- 
ton. He wrote clever tales and verses at this pe¬ 
riod, humorous and sentimental. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the connting- 
honse of his uncle, Mr. Thomas H. Perkins, who 
was engaged in the Canton trade. He remained 
faithful to the discharge of tlie routine duties of 
thus occupation for more than two years. The 
necessities of a poetic and naturally cles}>ondent 
nature, however, grew upon him, and demanded 
other employment for his faculties. In the \vinter 
of 1830 he found relief in a business tour to Eng¬ 
land and thence to the YTest Indies, of which his 
faithftii friend and biographer, Mr. vTilliam Henry 
Channing, has preserved some interesting memo- 
riak His letters on the journey are spirited and 
abounding with character, thoughtful on serious 
points and ainu.=iing in tlie lighter. 

Pietuming home in the summer of 1831, he 
abandoned mercantile life and sought a home in 
the West He took up his residence at Cincinnati, 
and devoted Ills attention to the study of the law 
with his friend the Hon. Timothy Walker. He 
studied laboriously and conscientiously; but the 
toil was too severe in the practice of the profession 
for an infirm constitution, and a scrupulous con¬ 
science was still more in the way. His pen of¬ 
fered the next field, and he laid on the shifting 
foundation of the magazines and newspapers some 
of the corner-stones of the “Literature of the 
ITest.” He conducted the 'Western Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine, and edited the Evening Chronicle, a 
weekly paper which he purchased in the winter 
of 1S35, and united with the Cincinnati Mirror 
then published by Mr, William D. Gafiagher and 
Mr. Thomas H. Shreve, who has been since pro¬ 
minently associated with the Louisville Gazette. 
The last mentioned gentleman remarks of his 
fiiend’s powers, “ Had Mr. Perkins devoted him¬ 
self to humorous literature he would have stood 
at the head of American writers in that line.’’* 
His fiincy was fresh and original; and his descrip¬ 
tive talent, as exhibited in Mr. Ohanning’s collec¬ 
tion of his writings, a pleasurable and ready 
faculty. 

literature, however meritorious, was hardly, 
tinder the circumstances, a sufficient reliance. 
Mr. Perkins was now a married man in need of a 

♦ Ohanning's Memoir and Writings of Perkins, 1 91, 


settled support, when the failure of his publisher 
induced him to engage in rural life. Failing in 
the scheme of a plantation on. the Ohio he took a 
few acres near Cmcinnati with the view of raising 
a nursery of fruit trees. To acquire information 
in this new line, and make aiTangements for the 
publication of two books which he medita-ted on 
the “ Constitutional Opinions of Judge Marshall,” 
and “ Reminiscences of the St. Domingo Insurrec¬ 
tion,” of which his father had been ar eye-wit¬ 
ness, he paid a visit to Hew England. -Heither 
I of his plans was carried out; but a ne^^^nd hp- ^ 
I norable career was found for him on bis return to 
; C.ncinnati in the performance of the duty of M- 
I nister at Large, a mission of benevolence to which 
I he devoted the remainder of his life. He brSught 
' his characteristic fervor to the work, and gave a 
■ practical du-ection to the charities of the city; alms- 
; giving, in his view, being but subordinate to the 
' elevation of the poor in the self-respect and re- 
1 wards of labor. He also identified himself with 
; the cause of prison discipline and reform, and 
! gave much attention to education. He was a ge- 
I nerous supporter of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
i ciation of Cincinnati. He was the first President 
of the Cincinnati Historical Society in 1844, and 
was afterwards Vice-President of the Ohio Histo¬ 
rical Society; his fondness for the latter pursuits 
being hberally witnessed by Ms publication, The 
Annals of the West, and Ms subsequent series of 
historical sketches of that region in the Horth 
American Review from 1839 to 1847, character¬ 
ized by their research and excellent descriptive 
style.* 

In the latter part of his life, Mr. Perkins inte¬ 
rested himself in a plan of Christian Union, to 
which he was led by his quick sensitive mind. 

His death, December 14, 1849, was under me¬ 
lancholy circumstances. He had been thrown, 
during the day, into a state of nervous agitation 
by the supposed loss of his children, who had 
failed to return home at a time appointed, and in 
the evening he proposed a walk to recover his 
spirits. He took his course to a ferry-boat on the 
river, and in a st^te of depression threw himself 
into the stream and was drowned. 

Thus closed the career of a man of subtle pow¬ 
ers, keen and delicate perceptions, of honorable 
attainments in literature, and of pMlanthropic use¬ 
fulness in the business affairs of society. 

From the few verses preserved in the interest¬ 
ing memoirs by Mr. Ohanning, who has traced. 
Ms career with an unaffected admiration of his 
virtues, and with the warmth of personal friend- 
sMp, we select two ])assages wMch exhibit some- 
tMng of the natoe of the man. 

POTEBTY Ain> KNOWLEPGE. 

Ah, dearest, we are young and strong, 

With ready heart and ready will 
To tread the world's bright paths along; 

But poverty is stronger still. 


♦The articles are, Fif^Tears of Ohio, July; 1888; Early 
French Travellers in the West, Jauua^, 1^9; English Disco¬ 
veries in the Ohio Tfaiey, Ji^, 1889; The Border War of the 
Eevolntion, October, 1839; The Pioneers of Kentucky, Janu¬ 
ary, 1846; Settlement of the North-Western Territory, Octo¬ 
ber, 1847. He also wrote for the North .^merican Eeview of 
January, 1850, an article on Australia; and for the New York 
Beview, July, 1889, an article on The French Eevolution. 
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Yet, my dear •wife, there is a might 
That may bid poverty defiance,— 

The miglit of knowledge; from this night 
Let us on her put our reliance. 

Armed with her sceptre, to an hour 

\Ve may condenbC whole years and ages ; 

Bid the departed, by her power, 

Arise, and talk with seers and sages. 

Her word, to teach us, may bid stop 
The noonday sun; ye.i, she is able 

To make an ocean of a drop. 

Or spread a kingdom on our table. 

In her great name we need but call 

Scott, Schiller, Shakspeare, and, behold t 

The suffering Mary smiles on all, 

And Falstaff riots as of old. 

Then, wherefore should we leave this hearth. 
Our boolib, and all our jdeasant labors. 

If we can have the whole round earth. 

And still retain our home aud neighbours ? 

“Why wish to roam in other lands? 

Or mourn that poverty hatli bound us? 

"We have our hearts, ourhe:ids,our hands, 
JEnoiigh to live on,—friends around us,— 

And, more than all, have hope and love. 
Ah, dearest, while those last, be sure 

That, if there be a God above, 

We are not and cannot be poorl 


02T THE DEATH OF A TOUNG CHILD. 

Stand back, uncovered stand, for lo! 

The parents who have lost their child 
Bow to the majesty of woe I 

He came, a herald from above,— 

Pure from his God he came to them, 
Teaching new duties, doc]>er love; 

And, like the boy of Bethlehem, 

He grew in stature and in grace. 

Prom the sweet spirit of liis face 

They learned a new, more heavenly joy, 

And were the better for their boy. 

But God hath taken whom he gave, 

Recalled the messenger he sent! 

And now beside the infant’s grave 
The spirit of the strong is bent. 

But though the teai’S must flow, the heart 
Ache with a vacant, strange distress,— 

Te did not from your infant i)art 

When his clear eye grew meaningless. 

That eye is beaming still, and sl.ill 
Upon his Father’s errand he, 

Tour own dear, bright, unearthly boy, 
Worketh the kind, mysterious will, 

And from this fount of bitter grief 
Will bring a stream of joy;— 

0, may this be your faith aud your relief I 

Then will the world bo full of him; the sky. 

With all its placid myriads, to your eye 

Will tell of him; the wind will breatJic his tone; 

And slumbering in the midnight, they alone, 

Your father and your child, will hover nigh. 

Believe in him, behold him everywhere, 

And sin will die within you,—earthly care 
Fall to its earth,—and heavenward, side by side, 

Te shall go up beyond tliis realm of storms, 

Quick and more quick, till, welcomed there above. 
His voice shall bid you, in the might of love. 

Lay down these weeds of earth, and wear your na¬ 
tive forma. 

TOL. n.—34 


BENSOil J. LOSSIXa. 

Benso:? j. Lossixo, the son of a farmer, was 
born ill the town of Beekman, Dutchess County, 
H. Y. His paternal ancestors came from Hol¬ 
land in 1070, and were the first settlers in the 
county. Ills maternal ancestors were among the 
early English settlers on Long Island, who came 
from Massachusetts Bay and intermarried with 
the Dutch at Now Amsterdam, now New York. 

At a common district school Mr. Lossing 
received a meagre portion of the elementary 
branches of an English education. After the 
death of his mother, young Lossing, after pass¬ 
ing a short time on a farm, in tlie autumn 
of 1S26, was ajiprenticed to a Avalchraaker in 
Poughkeepsie, the county town of his native 
place. So satisfactory had his conduct been dur¬ 
ing this period, that before the expiration of his 
apprenticeship his employer made liim an olfer of 
pai'tnership in his business, which was accepted. 



Meantime, he devoted every moment of leisure to 
study, although opportunities as yet for obtaining 
books were e.vtreinely limited. iTis business con¬ 
nexion proving unsuccessful h© relinquished it, 
after an experiment of upwards of two years; and 
in tlie autumn of 18r3o, ho became joint owner and 
editor of the JPoughleejme Telef/m^ph^ the leading 
weekly pai)cr of the county. The co-partnership 
of Kiliey and Lossing continued for six years. 

In January, ISfSG, was commenced the publica¬ 
tion of a small semi-monthly ])a])er entirely de¬ 
voted to literature, entitled The Foughl 'ccpsie 
Caaket^ which was solely edited by Mr. Los .ing. 
The Casket was a great favorite tlirougliout 
Dutchess and the neighboring counties, and gave 
evident token of the correct taste and sound judg¬ 
ment of its yontlifiil editor. Having, moreover, a 
taste for art, and ])oing desirous of illnstraling his 
little periodical, Mr, Lossing jdaced himself under 
the tuition of J. A. Adams, the cinineut wood- 
engraver in the city of New York, pleased with the 
liractical a])])licatit)n of engraving to his editorial 
business. The same autumn he went to Now 
York to seek improvement in tlie use of the pen¬ 
cil by drawing in the Academy of Design. 

About this time, Mr. Lossing was called upon 
to undertake the editorship of the Family Maga¬ 
zine, which w^)rkjie also iiluslrated in a superior 
manner. lie now hocaino peniianently settled in 
New York as an engraver, but continued his busi¬ 
ness connexion in Poughkeepsie until the autumn 
of 1841. While engaged thi’otighont the day in 
his increasing engraving biisinass, ho peifonned 
his editoriixl labors at night and early in the 
morning, aud at the same period, during the win¬ 
ter of 1840-4:1, wrote a valuable little volume 
entitled An Outline Eisfory of the Fine Arts^ 
which was published as No. 103 of Harpers’ Fa¬ 
mily Library. In the autumn of 1846, he wrote 
a hook entitled Seeenteen Emdred, and Semnty^ 
consisting of upwards of five hundred pages 
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royal octavo, and illn&trated by seventy engrav¬ 
ing; and shortly after, produced three biogra¬ 
phical and hisstoriculpami)Iik*tsof upTvard-^ of one 
hundred pages each; together with the Lizes of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence^ 
a duodecimo volume of over four hundred pnge^. 
This, and the subsequent year, he also edited a 
smnll paper entitled The Young Petplds Mirror^ 
published by Edward Malker, which met wnth a 
ready reception from that class of the coimnu- 
nity. 

In June, 184S, Mr. Los ing conceived the idea 
and plan of the Pictorial Field Hook of the Revo¬ 
lution. He dclined the size of the proposed pages; 
drew some rough sketches in sep:a a^ indications 
of the manner in which he intended to introduce 
the illubtratitms, and with a general de^cnption 
of the plan of his w’ork, submitted it to the con¬ 
sideration of the Messrs. Harper and Hr* thers. 
Four days afterwards they had concluded a bar¬ 
gain with him, involving an expenditure of much 
labor and many thousands of doUais: and some¬ 
thing within a month afterwards Mr. Lossingwas 
on his way to the Lattle-tields and other localitie'. of 
interest connected ■with the ■war for Independence. 
In the collection of Ms material, he tra\ ellcd up¬ 
wards of nine thousand miles, not in a continuous 
journey fr(»m place to place, hut a senes of jour¬ 
neys, underti^ken whenever ho could leave his re¬ 
gular business, the suj)ervision of which ho never 
omitted. Although the Field Book was upwards 
of four years in hand, yet the aggregate time oc¬ 
cupied in travelling*, making sketches and notes, 
drawing a lai’ge portion of the pictures on the 
blocks for engraving, and writing the work, ■VN'as 
only about twenty months. The work was pub¬ 
lished in thirty numbers, the first issued on the 
first of June, 1850; the last in December, 1S52. 
It was just hegimiing to he widely and gonerully 
known, and was enjoying a rapidly increasing 
sale, when the great conflagration of the Harper^’ 
establishment in 1853 destroyed the -whole re¬ 
mainder of the edition. It was out of print for a 
year, but a new and rexised edition w’as put to 
press in March, 1855. 

During poitions of 1853-5-1-, Mr. Lossing devot¬ 
ed much time to the preparation of an Illu^trat.d 
History of tlie United Slates for schools and fami¬ 
lies; and eai’iy in 1855 completed a work of four 
hundred pages which he entitled Our Couacry- 
men^ containing numeroi^s brief sketches vrltli 
oortmits on wood of remarkahlo persons eminent 
by their comie:;ion \\uth the history of the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

During the last three years, Mr. Lossing has been 
engaged in collecting materials for an elaborate 
illu&traied history of the war of 1812, and also a 
history of the French Empire in America; each 
to he uniform in size of page and style with his 
Field Book. He ha j also formed an association with 
Mr. Lyman C. Draper, well known throughout the 
west as an indefatigable collector of traditions, 
manuscripts, journals, lettei-s, &o,, relating to the 
liistory and biography of the settlements and set¬ 
tlers beyond the Alleganies, for the purpose of 
producing a series of volumes commencing with 
the life of Daniel Boone. 

Mr. Lossing has aho contributed many valuable 
papers to various publications of the day, especial¬ 
ly to Harpers’ Magazine, in a series of American 


I biographical articles in ■which his pen and pencil 
j are equally employed. 

I AXIT S. STEPHENS. 

1 Mes. Stephens is a native of Connecticut. She 
; married at an early age and removed to Portland, 
i Maine, where she commenced and continued for 
I some time, the Portland Magazine. In 1836 she 
! edited the Portland Sketch Book, a collection of 
Mkcellanies by the writers of the state. She 
I afterwards reuioved with her husband to He-w 
I York, where she has since resided. 


A tale from her pen, Mary Derwent^ won a 
prize of four hundred dollars ofl:bre(l by one of the 
periodicals, and its publication bi tuight tlie author 
prominently forward as a popular ‘writer for the 
magazines, to which she has contributed a largo 
number of tale.-, sketches, and ])oems. Her last 
and nn^st elaborate -vs^ork is the novel of Fashion 
and Fah‘ine^ a story of the contrasts of city lilc. 

I It is of the intense school, and contains many 
scenes of questionable taste and probability, 'with 
much that is excellent in descri})tion and the 
delineation of character. One of the best drawn 
I personages of the hook is a ■well to do and kindly 
I huckster woman of Fulton Market. The scenes 
j about her stall, and at the farm whose abundance 
constantly rci)lenkshes her stock, are in a plca^allt 
vein. The chief interest of the plot centres on a 
trial for murder, and the scones connected with it 
are written with energy and eflPect. We jircsent 
the introduction of the Strawberry Girl to the 
market-woman in the opening scene of the hook. 

THE steawbehey giel. 

Like Tvild flowers on the mountnin side, 

Oooiluoes may he of any toil; 

Yet intellect, in all its pndo, 

And eneigy, with pain and toil, 

Hath novel wiought a holiei thing 
Than Chanty in humble Liitli 
God - Liiirhtebt angel stoops lub ■whig, 

To meet so much of Heaven on earth. 

The mornii'g had not fully dawned on New Toil:, 

I yet its approach was visible everywhoio amid the 
i fine scenery aiound the city. Tlie dim shadows 
piled above Weehawkeii were warmirg up v ilh 
I purple, streaked licie and theie with threads of rosy 
; gold. The waters of the Hudson heaved and rijipiocl 
’ to the glow of yellow and crimson light, that came 
: and went in flushes on each idle curl of the -waves, 
i Long Island lay in the near distance like a thick, 

I purplish cloud, through which the dim outline of 
! house, tree, mast and spire loomed mistily, like half- 
j formed objects on a camera ohscura. 

I bilence—^that stiange, dead silence that broods 

j over a scene crowded with slumbering life—^lay ujion 
I the city, broken only by the rumble of vegetable 
j carts and the jar of milk-cans, as they rolled up from 
the different ferries; or the half-smothered roar of 
I some steamboat putting into its dock, freighted with 
! sleeping passengers. 

I .^er a little, symptoms of aroused life became 
I visible about the wharves. Grocers, carmen, and 
huckster-women began to swarm around the pro- 
1 vision boats. The markets i»earest the water were 
I opened, and soon became theatres of active bustle. 

I The fii*st mai’ket opened that day was in Fulton 
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street. As the morning deepened, piles of vegetnLles, 
loads of beet* hampers of fruit, heaps of lu&cious 
butter, cages of poultry, canary birds swarming in 
their wiry prisons, forests of green-house plants, 
horse-radish srinders with their reeking machines, 
venders of hot coffee, root beer and dough nuts, all 
with men, women, and childrens warming in, over, 
and among them, like so many ants, hard at work, 
filled the spacious arena, but late a range of silent, 
naked, and gloomy looking stalls. Then carts, laden 
and groaning beneath a weight of food, came rolling 
up to this great mart, crowding each avenue with 
fresli supplies. All was life and eagerness. Stout 
men and bright-faced women moved through the 
verdant chaos, arranging, working, chatting, all full 
of life and enterprise, wiiile the rattling of carts out¬ 
side, and the gradual accumulation of sounds every¬ 
where, bespoke a great city aroused, like a giant 
refreshed, from slumber. 

Slowly there arose out of this cheerful confusion, 
forms of homely beauty, tliat an artist or a thinking 
man might have loved"to look upon. The butchers* 
stalls, but late a desolate range of gloomy beams, 
were reddening witli fresh joints, many of them 
festooned with fragrant branches and gorgeous 
garden dowel’s. The butchers standing, each by his 
stall, with snow-white apron, and an eager, joyous 
look of traffic on his face, formed a display of comfort 
and plenty, both picturesque and pleasant to con- 
te opiate. 

Tiie fmi. and vegetable stands were now loaded 
with d m ■), green vegetables, each humble root hav¬ 
ing its own peculiar tint, often arranged with a sin¬ 
gular taste for color, unconsciously possessed by the 
woman who exercised no little skill in setting otf her 
stand to advantage. 

Tliere was one vegetable stand to which we would 
draw the reader’s particular attention; not e-xactly 

a type of the others, for there was something so 
ualike all the rest, both in this stall and its occupant, 
that it would have drawn the attention of any per¬ 
son possessed of the slightest artistieal taste. It was 
like the arrangement of a picture, that long table 
lieaped with fruit, the freshest vegetables, and the 
h.'iglitesi flowers, ready for the day’s traffic. Rich 
scarlet raihshes glowing np through their foliage of 
tender g"cen, were coiitrasted with young onions 
swelling out from their long emerald stalks, snowy 
and transparent as so many g^’eat pearls. Turuip-., 
‘scarcely larger than a lien’s egg, and nearly as white, 
just taken fresh and fragi'ant from the soil, lay 
against heads of lettuce, tinged with crisp and green¬ 
ish gold, piled against the deep hlackish green of 
spinach and water-cresses, all moist with dew, or wet 
with bright water-drops that had siq^plied its place, 
and taking a deeper lint from the golden contrast. 
These with the red glow of strawberries in their 
luscious prime, piled togeiher in masses, an<l shaded 
with fresh grape leaves; bouquets of roses, hya* 
eiixths, violets, and other fragrant blossoms, lent their 
perfume and the glow of their rich colors to the 
coarser children of the soil, and would have been an 
object pleasant to look upon, independent of the fine 
old woman who sat complacently on her little stool, 
at one end of the table, in tranquil expectation of 
customers that were sure to drop in as the morning 
deepened. 

And now the traffic of the day commenced in 
prnest Servants,housekeepei’s, and grocers, swarmed 
into the market. The clink of money—^the sound of 
sharp, eager banter—^tlie dull noise of the butcher’s 
cleaver, were heard on every* hand. It was a plea¬ 
sant scene, for every face looked smiling and hanpy. 
The soft morning air seemed to have brightened all 
things into cheerfulness, 


With the earliest group that entered Fulton market 
that morning was a girl, perhaps thirteen or fourteen 
years old, but tiny m her form, and appearing far 
more juvenile than that. A pretty quilted hood, of 
rose-colored calico, was turned back from her face, 
wliich seemed naturally delicate and pale; but the 
fresh air, and peihaps a shadowy reflection from her 
iu»od, gave the glow of a rose-bud to her cheeks. 
Still there was anxiety upon her young face. Her 
eyes of a dark violet blue, drooped heavily beneath 
their black and curling lashes, if any one from the 
numerous stalls addressed her; for a small splint 
basket on her airni, new and perfectly empty, was a 
sure indication that the child had been sent to make 
purchase; while her timid air—the blush that came 
and went on her face—^bespoke as plainly that she 
was altogether unaccustomed to the scene, and had 
no regular place at which to make her humble bar¬ 
gains. The child seemed a waif cast upon the mar¬ 
ket ; and she was so beautiful, notwithstanding her 
humble dress of ffided and darned calico, that at 
almost every stand she was, challenged pleasantly to 

ause and fill her basket. But she onljT- cast down 

er eyes and blushed more deeply, as with her little 
bare feet she Imrried on throngh the labyrinth of 
stalls, toward that portion of tlie market occupied by 
the huckster-women. Here she began to slacken her 
pace, and to look about her with no inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

“ What do you want, little girl; anything in my 
way?” was repeated to her once or twice as she 
moved forward. At each of these challenges she 
would pause, look earnestly into the face of the 
speaker, and then pass on with a faint wave of the 
head, that expressed something of sad and timid dis¬ 
appointment. 

At length the child—for she seemed scarcely more 
than that—was growing pale, and her eyes turned 
with a sort of sharp anxiety from one face to another, 
when suddenly they fell upon the buxom old huck¬ 
ster-woman, whose stall we have described. There 
was sometliiitg m the good dnnie’s appearance that 
brought an eager and satisfied look to that pale face. 
She drew clo-.e to the stand, and stood for some 
seconds, gazing timidly on the old woman. It was a 
pleasant face, and a comfortable, portly form enough, 
tJiat the timid girl gazed upon. Smooth and comely 
were the full and rounded chocks, with tlicir rick 
aiitumn color, dimpled like an over-ripe apjdc. Fat 
and good-lnunored enough to defy wrinkles, the face 
looked far too rosy for the thick, grey hair that was 
shaded, not concealed, by a cap of clear white 
muslin, with a broad, deep border, and tabs that met 
like a snowy girth to support the firm, double chin. 
Kever did your eyes dwell upon a cliin so full of 
health and good humor as that. It sloped with a 
sleek, smiling grace clown from the plump mouth, 
and rolled with a soft, white wave into the neck, 
scarcely leaving an outline, or the want of one, be¬ 
fore it was lost in tlie white of that muslin kerchief, 
folded so neatly beneatli the ample bosom of her 
gown. Then the broad linen ajiron of blue and 
white check, girding her waist, and flowing over the 
smooth rotimclity of peraon, was a living proof of the 
ripeness and wholesome state of her mcrcliandise.— 

I tell you, reader, that woman, take her for all in 
all, was one to draw the attention, aye, ami the love 
of a child, who had come forth barefooted and alone 
in search of kindness. 


EALPXt HOYT. 

Mr. Hoyt, the author of a number of poems 
which have become popular favorites throngh 
their spirit and sincerity, is a clergyman of th« 
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Protestant Episcopal Clinrcli in IjTew York, He 
is a native of the city. His early years were 
passed in the country on Long Island. He had 
the benetit of a good education, and after some 
practice at various mechanical pursuits, became 
himself a teacher in turn, wrote occasionally for 
the newspapers, and in 1842 took orders in the 
churcL In 1846 the church of the Good Shep¬ 
herd was organized as the result of the mission¬ 
ary labors of Mr. Huyt, who has since continued 
its minister, supporting its feeble fortunes through 
many privations. He has latterly resided at a 
cottage pleasantly situated on the high ground in 
the rear of the Palisades, at the village of Fort 
Lee, Yew Jersey, opposite Yew York; and he has 
there shown his accustomed spirit and activity, 
his humble home being partly the work of his 
own hands, while a simple but convenient church, 
of small but sufficient dimensions, on the main 
street of the village, Las been bnilt by his o'\vn 
labor and ingenuity, '\vith moderate aid from his 
friends. He holds'religious services there a part 
of each Sunday, 




Mr. Hoyt’s poems are simple in expression, and 
of a delicate moral or devout sentiment. They 
touch tenderly upon the disappointments of life, 
with a sorrowful refrain. In another mood his 
verse is hopeful and animated. The title of his 
longest poem, T'he Ghmnt of Life^ which is hut 
a fragmentary composition, indicates the burden 
of his song; which is of the common feelings, 
longings, and experiences of the world. A dtieer- 
ful love of nature, an eye for the picturesque, a 
quaint originality of expression, are exhibited in 
many of his poems, which have already found 
their way into the popular coUeotions of the 
school-books. 


SNOW ; A WLSTJfiJl SEETOH. 

Tlie blessed morn has come again; 
The early gi’ay 

Taps at the slumbereris window pane. 
And seems to say 


Break, break from the enchanteris chain^ 
Away, away I 

*Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 

But gently there, 

The snow is falling,—all around 
How fair—^how fair I 

The jocund fields would masquerade; 
Fantastic scene I 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lonely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 

E’en the old posts, that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars, 

And age sedate, 

High capped, and plumed, like white hussars. 
Stand there in state. 

The drifts are hanging by the sill. 

The eaves, the door; 

The hay-stack has become a hill ;■ 

All covered o’er 
The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 

Maria brings the water-pail, 

But where’s the well I 
like magic of a fairy tale, 

Most strange to tell, 

All vanished, curb, and crank, and rail! 

How deep it fell 1 

Tlie wood-pile too is playing hide • 

The axe, the log, 

The kennel of that friend so tried, 

(The old watch-dog,) 

The giindstone standing by its side, 

Are all now mcog. 

The hustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed; 

Yo spot to scratch him a repast 
Tip curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 

And hack to bed. 

Old di'owsy dobbin, at the call, 

Amazed, awakes; 

Out fi'om the window of his stall 
A view he takes; 

While thick and faster seem to fall 
The silent flakes. 

The barn-yard gentry, musing, chime 
Their morning moan; 

Like Memnon’s music of old time 
That voice of stone I 
So marbled they—and so sublime 
Their solemn tone. 

Good Ruth has called the younker folk 
To dress below; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 

Down, down they go, 

The cottage quietude is broke,— 

The snow I—^the snow! 

Yow rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain; 

Te giddy sons of mdi’th, retire/ 

And ye profane 1 
A hymn to the Eternal Sire 
Goes up again. 

The patriarchal Book divine, 

Upon the knee. 
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Opes where the iiems of Judah shine, 
(Sweet minstrelsie!) _ 

How soars each heart with each fair line. 
Oh God, to Thee I 

Around the altar low they bend, 

Devout in prayer; 

As snows upon the roof descend, 

So augela there 

Come down that household to defend 
"With gentle care. 

JTow sings the kettle o’er the blaze; 

V The buckwheat heaps; 

Rare Mocha, worth an Arab’s 2 n*nt?.e, 
Sweet Susan steeps; 

The old round stand her nod obeys, 

And out it leaps. 

Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near; 

Soon busy appetites are there; 

And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare. 

With thanks sincere. 

ivTow tiny snow-birds venture nigh 
From copse and spray, 

(Sweet strangers! with the winter’s sky 
To pass away;) 

And gather crumbs in full supply. 

For all the day. 

Let now the busy hours begin : 

Out rolls the churn; 

Forth hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn ; 

Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit, and spin, 
’Till night’s return. 

To delve his threshing John must hie; 

His sturdy shoe 
Can all the subtle damp defy; 

How wades he through I 
While dainty milkmaids slow and shy, 

His track pursue. 

Each to the hour’s allotted cai'e ; 

To shell the corn ; 

The broken harness to repair ; 

The sleigh t’ adorn; 

As cheerful, tranquil, frosty, fair. 

Speeds on the morn. 

While mounts the eddying smoke amain 
From many a hearth. 

And all the landscape rings again 
With rustic mirth; 

So gladsome seems to every swain 
The snowy earth. 

There wandered fi*om some mystic sphere, 

A youth, celestial, down to earth ; 

So strangely fair seemed all things here, 

He e’en would crave a mortal birth; 

And soon, a rosy boy, he woke, 

A dweller in some stately dome; 

Soft sunbeams on his vision broke, 

And this low woidd became his home. 

Ah, cheated child I Could he but know 
Sad soul of mine, what thou and 1 1 
The bud would never wish to blow, 

The nestling never long to fly; 

Perfuming the regardless air. 

High soaring into empty space; 

A blossom ripening to despair, 

A flight—^without a resting place 1 


How bright to him life’s opening morn I 
No cloud to intercept a ray; 

The rose had then no hidden thorn. 

The tree of life knew no decay. 

How greeted oft his wondering soul 
The fairy shapes of childish joy, 

As gaily on tlie moments stole 

And still grew up the blooming boy. 

How gently played the odorous air 
Among Ills wavy locks of gold, 

His eye how bright, his cheek how fair. 

As still youth’s summer days were told. 
Seemed each succeeding hour to tell 
Of some more rare unfolding grace; 
Some swifter breeze his sail to swell. 

And press the voyager apace! 

He roved a swain of some sweet vale. 

Or climbed, a daring mountaineer; 

And oft, uj)on the passing gale, 

His merry song we used to hear; 

Might none e’er mount a fleeter steed, 
glittering chariot none outvie. 

Or village mart, or rural mead, 

The hero he of heart and eye. 

Anon a wishful glance he cast 

Where storied thrones their empire hold, 
And soon beyond the billowy Va^t 
He leaped upon the shores of old I 
He sojourned long in classic halls, 

At learning’s feast a favored guest. 

And oft within imperial walls, 

He tasted all delights, save—rest I 

It was a restless soul he boro, 

And all unquenchable its fire; 

Nor banquet, pomp, nor golden store. 

Could e’er appease its high desire. 

And yet would he the phantom band 
So oft deceiving still pursue, 

Delicious sweets in every land, 

But ah, not lasting, pure, or true! 

He knelt at many a gorgeous shrine; 

Reclined in love’s voluptuous bowers; 
Yet did his weary soul repine, 

Were listless still the lingering hours. 
Then sped an argosie to bear 
The sated truant to his homo, 

But sorrow’s sombre cloud was there, 

’Twaa dark in all that stately dome. 

Was rent at last life’s fair disguise, 

And that Immortal taught to know 
He had been wandering from the skies, 
Alas, how long—alas, how low. 

Deluded,—^but the dream was done; 

A conqueror,—^but his banner fiirled; 

The race wan over,—^lie had won,— 

But found his prize—a worthless World! 

Oh Earth, he siglied, and gazed afar, 

How thou encumbei*efit my wing I 
My home is yonder radiant star, 

But thither thee I cannot bring. 

How have I tried thee long and well. 

But never found thy joys sincere. 

Now, now my soul resolves to sell 
Thy treasures strewn around me hero! 

The flatteries I so long have stored 
In memory’s casket one by one. 

Must now be striokeu from the hoard; 

The day of tinselled jojy is done! 

Here go the useless jewels! see 
The fcofden lustre they impart! 

But vain the smiles of earth for me, 

They cannot gild a broken heart! 
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The would for sale! —^Hang out the sign; 

Call every traveller here to me; 

‘WhoTl buy this brave estate of mine, 

And set me from earth’s bondage tree t 
’Tis going t—yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble" from my soul away, 

M sell it, wliatsoe’er it bring;— 

Tlie World at Auction here to-day 1 

It is a glorious thing to see; 

Ah, it has cheated me so sore! 

It is not what it seems to be: 

For sale 1 It shall be mine no more: 

Come, turn it o’er and view it well; 

I would not have you purchase dear ; 

Tis going—going! I must sell! 

Who bids! Who’ll buy the Splendid Tear! 

Here’s Wealth in glittering heaps of gold. 

Who bids! but let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold; 

Who’ll buy the heavy heaps of care! 

And here, spread out in broad domain, 

A goodly landscape all may truce; 

Hall, cottage, tree, field, hiU and plain; 

Who’ll buy himself a Burial Phtco! 

Here’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
That beauty flings around the heart! 

I know its power, alas, too well! 

’Tis going 1 Love and I must part! 

Must part 1 What can I more with Love! 

All over the enchanter’s reign ! 

Who’ll buy the plumeless, dying dove, 

An hour of bliss,—an age of Pain! 

And Friendship,—rarest gem of earth, 

(Who e’er hath found the jewel his?) 

Frail, fickle, false and little worth, 

Who bids for Friendship—as it is! 

’Tis going—going!—^Hear the call; 

Once, twice, and thrice!—’Tis very low I 
’Twas once my hope, my stay, my all. 

But now the broken staff must go! 

Fame! hold the brilliant meteor high; 

How dazzling every ^Ided name I 
Te millions, now’s the time to buy! 

How much for Fame! How much for Fame! 
Hear how it thunders! would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned, 

Now purchase, and a world command!— 

And be with a world’s curses crowned! 

Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 
In every sad foreboding breast. 

Save this desponding one of mine. 

Who bids for man's last friend and best! 

Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain; 

But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor ever may unite again. 

And Song!—For my tuneless lute; 

Sweet solace, mine no more to hold; 

The chords that charmed my soul are mute, 

I cannot wake the notes of old! 

Or e’en were mine a wi 2 aird shell. 

Could chain a world in raptures high; 

Yet now a sad farewell!—farewell! 

Must on its last faint echoes die. 

Ambition, fashion, show, and pride, 

I part from all for ever now; 

Grief is an overwhelming tide, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 

Poor heart] distracted, ah, so long, 

And still its aching throb to hear; 

How broken, that was once so strong; 

How heavy, once so free from core. 


Ah, cheating earth!—could man but know, 
Sad soul of mine, what thou and I,— 

The bud would never wish to blow. 

The nestling never long to fly! 

; Perfuming the reg.irdless air; 

i High soaring into empty space ; 

' A blossom ripening to despair, 

; A flight—without a resting place! 

No more for me life’s fitful dream; 

Bright vision, vanishing away ! 

My bark requires a deeper stream; 

I My sinking soul a surer stay, 

I By death, stern sheriff! all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod; 

The best of all I still have left,— 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God. 

I strike! 

i Fve a liking for this “ striking,” 

I If we only do it well; 

■ Firm, defiant, like a giant, 

i Strike!—and make the effort tell I 

I One another, working brother, 

j Let us freely now advise; 

I For reflection and correction 

; Help to make us great and wise. 

j Work and wages, say tlic sages, 

I Go for ever hand in hand; 

As the motion of an ocean, 

The supply and the demand. 

My advice is, strike for prices 
Nobler far than sordid coin; 

Strike with terror, sin and error, 

And let man and master join. 

Every failing, now prevailing, 

In the heart or in the head,— 

Make no clamor—^take the liammer— 

Drive it down,—and strike it doa-.l! 

i Much the chopping, lopping, propping, 

Carpenter, we have to do, 

Ere tlie plummet, from the summit, 

Mark our moral fabric true. 

Take the measure of false pleasure ; 

Try each action by the square ; 

Strike a chalk-line for your walk-line: 

Strike, to keep your footsteps there I 
The foundation of creation 
Lies in Truth’s unerring laws; 

Man of mortar, there’s no shorter 
Way to base a righteous causa 

Every builder, painter, gilder, 

Man of leather, man of clothes. 

Each mechanic in a panic 
With the way his labor goes. 

Let him reason thus in season ; 

Strike the root of all his wrong, 

Cease his quarrels, mend Ids morals. 

And be happy, rich, and strong. 

WHLIB GAIXOED CLABK.—LEWIS GAYLORD 
CLARK. 

The twin brothers Clark were bom at Otisco, 
Onondaga county, New York, in the year 1810. 
Their father had served in the Bevolntionary 
I war, and was a man of reading and observation. 
Willis, on the completion of his education, under 
the care of this parent and the Rev. George Col¬ 
ton, a relative on his mother’s side, went to 
Philadelphia, where ho commenced a weekly 
periodical similar in plan to the New York Hir- 
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ror. It nnsuccebsful and soon discontinued. 
He nest becanie an assistant of the Rev. Dr. 
Drautiey, a Baptist clergyman (afterwards Presi¬ 
dent of the College of South Carolina), m the 
editorship of the Columbian Star, a religious 
newspaper. He retired from this position to 
take charge of the Philadelphia Gazette, the 
oldest daily journal of that city. He became its 
proprietor, and continued his connexion with it 
until his death. 

One of the most successful of Clark’s literary 
productions was the Ollapodiana^ a series of brief 
essays, anecdotes, and observations, continued 
from month to month in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, of which his brother Lewis had become 
the editor, 

Mr. Clark was married in 1836 to Anne P. 
Caldcleugh, the daughter of a gentleman of Phila¬ 
delphia. She was attacked by consumption, and 
died not long after her marriage. Her hubband 
soon followed her, falling a victim to a lingering 
disease in June, 184:1. 

Clark’s poems, with the exception of Tlie Spirit 
of Life —pronounced before the Franklin Society 
of Brown University in 1833— ire brief, and were 
written for and published in his own journals and 
the magazines and annuals of the day. A portion 
were collected in a volume during his lifetime, and 
a complete edition appeared in New York in 184:'r. 
His Ollapodiana have also been collected, with 
a number of other prose sketches and his poems, 
in a volume of his Literary Remains, putoshed 
in 1844. 

The humors and sensibility of the essayist and 
poet, alike witness to hjs warm, amiable sym¬ 
pathies. His mirth was rollicking, exuberant in 
aniiua^ spirits, but always innocent, while his 
muse dwelt fondly on the various moods of na¬ 
ture, and portrayed domestic tenderness in the 
consolations of its darker hours of suftering and 
death. 

• Mr. Lewis Gaylord Clark is the editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, having conducted 
that periodical since its third volume in 1833. Ho 
has become widely known by his monthly Editor''s 
Tdhle and Gossip with Readers and Gorrespond- 
enU^ embracing a collection of the jests and on 
dits of the day, connected by a light running 
comment. A selection from the Gossip was pub¬ 
lished in one volume in 1852, with the title 
EhieJs-Rnaeks from an Editor''s Tailed and a 
compliment has recently been paid to its author 
in the shape of a volume containing original con¬ 
tributions by many of the leading writers of the 
day, accompanied by their portraits, entitled The 
KniclcerhocJc&r Memorial. 

A SO»G OP MAY. 

Tlie spring scented buds all around me are swell¬ 
ing, 

There are songs in the stream, there is health in 
the gale; 

A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 

As float the pure day-beams o’ei* mountain and 
vale; 

The desolate reign of Old Winter is broken, 


* ClarTc had prevJotisly published a volume of articles 
^*om the Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving, Mr. Cary, 
Mr Shelton, and others, entitled The £:n/kherhocker Shetc/b-’ 
Book. 


Tlie verdure is fresh upon every tree; 

Of Nature’s revival the charm—and a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty' to thee. 

The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning. 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career, 

He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the piomise and hope of the year. 

He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing 
flowers. 

He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the 
wave; 

He wakes into music the green forest-bowei*s, 

And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers 
lave. 

Tlio young bird is out on his delicate pinion— 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky; 

A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 

He jmurs, on the west wind’s fragrant sigh: 
Around, above, there are pe.ice and pleasure, 

The woodlands are singing, the heaven is bright; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure. 

And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light 

Alas! for my weary and care-haunted bosom ’ 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more; 
The song in the wild-wood, the sheen of the blo*''- 
som, 

The fre^li-welling fountain, their magic is o’er! 
When I list to the streams, when I look on the 
flowers, 

They tell of the Past with so mournful a tone, 
That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished 
hours. 

And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 

From the wide-spreading earth, from the limitless 
heaven, 

There have vanished an eloquent glory and 
gleam; 

To my veiled mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream: 

The bloom-purplod landscape its lovelincfas keepetli— 
I deem that a light ns of old gilds the wave; 

But the eye of iny spirit in heaviness slecpeth, 

Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 

Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended, 
Tis not that iU snow-wreaths encircle my brow; 
But the newness niid sweetness of Being are ended, 

I feel not their lovo-kindUng witchery now ; 

The shadows of death o’er my path have been 
sweeping; 

There are those who have loved mo debarred 
from the day; 

The green turf is bright whore in peace they are 
sleeping, 

Aud on wings of remembrance my soul is away. 

It is shut to the glow of this present existence, 

It liears, from the Past, a funeral sti'aiii; 

And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 
Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered 
again; 

Where no mildew the soft damask-roso check shall 
nourish, 

Where Grief boars no longer the poisonous sting; 
Wliere pitiless Death no dark sceptre can flouidsh, 

Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 

It is thus that the hopes which to others are given, 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich mouth of May ; 

I hear the clear anthems that ring through the 
heaven, 

I drink the bland airs that enliven the day; 

And if gentle Nature, her festival keeping, 

Delights not my bosom, ah I do not condemn; 
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O’er tlie lost and the lovely my spirit is seeping. 

For my heart's fondest raptures ai’e buried with ' 
them. I 

TO MY EOT. I 

Tho-u hast a fair unsullied cheek, 

A clear and dreaming eye, | 

“Whose bright and winning g'lances speak j 

Of life’s first revelry; 

And on thy brow no look of care 
Comes like a cloud, to cast a shadow thcie. 

In feeling's early freshness blest. 

Thy wants and wishes few^: 

Rich hopes are garnered in thy breast, 

As summer’s morning dew 
Is found, like diamonds, in the rose, 

Kestling, ’mid folded leaves, in sweet repose. 

Keep thus, in love, the heritage 

Of thy ephemeral spring; I 

Keep its pure thoughts, till after-age 
W eigh down thy spirit’s wing ; 

Keep the warm heart, the hate of sin. 

And heavenly peace will on thy soul break in. 

And when the even-song of years 
Brings in its shadowy train 
The record of life’s hopes'aud fears. 

Let it not be in vain, 

That backward on existence thou canst look, 

As on a pictured page or pleasant book. 

XINES 

Written at Laurel Hill Cemetery^ near Philadelphia, 

Here the lamented dead in dust shall lie, 

Life's lingering languors o’er—its labore done; 
Where waving boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun. 

Here the long concourse from the murmuring town, 
WTth funeral pace and slow, shall enter in; 

To lay tlie loved in tranquil silence down, 

Ko more to suffer, and no more to sin. 

And here the impressive stone, engraved with words 
WThich Grief sententious gives to marble pale, 

Shall teach the heart, while waters, leaves, and 
birds 

Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 

Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore 
pour 

On scented airs the unavailing sigh— 

WTiile sun-bright waves are quivering to the shore, 
And landscapes blooming—^that the loved should 
die? 

There is an emblem in this peaceful scene: 

Soon, rainbow colors on the woods will fall; 

And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green. 

As sinks the year to meet its cloudy palL 

Then, cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 

Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods will stand! 
WTiile the chained streams are silent as the ground, 
As Death had numbed them with his icy hand. 

Yet, when the warm soft winds shall rise in spring, 
Like struggling day-beams o’er a blasted heath, 
The bird returned shall poise her golden wing. 

And liberal Kature break the spell of Death. 

So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, 

The blessed Dead to endless youth shall rise; 

And hear the archangel’s thrilling summons blend 
Its tones with anthems from the upper skies. 

There shall the good of earth be found at last, 

WThere dazzling streams and vernal fields expand; 


Where Love her crown attains—her trials past— 
And, filled with rapture, hails the better land! 

OU) SONGS. 

Give me the songs I loved to hear, 

In sweet and sunny days of yore; 

"Which came in gushes to my car 

From lips that breathe them now no more; 
From lips, alas! on which the worm, 

In colled and dusty silence lies, 

Where many a loved, lamented form 
Is hid from Sorrow’s filling eyes I 

Yes! when those unforgotten lays 
Come trembling with a spirit-voice, 

I mind me of those early days. 

When to respire was to rejoice: 

When gladsome fiowers and fruitage shone 
Where’er my willing footsteps fell; 

When Hope’s bright realm was all mine own. 
And Fancy whispered, “All is well.” 

Give me old songs! They stir my heart 
As with some glorious trumpet-tone: 

Beyond the reach of modern art. 

They rule its thrilling cords alone. 

Till, on the wings of thought, I fly 
Back to that boundary of bliss, 

Which once beneath my childhood’s sky 
Embraced a scene of loveliness! 

Thus, when the portals of mine ear 
Those long-remembered lays receive, 

They seem like guests, whose voices cheer 
My breast, and bid it not to grieve: 

They ring in cadences of love, 

They tell of dreams now vanished all: 

Dreams, that descended from above— 

Visions, ’tis rapture to recall! 

Give me old songs I I Iniow not why, 

But every tone they breathe to me 
Is fraught with pleasures pure and high, 

With honest love or honest glee: 

They move me, when by chance I hear. 

They rouse each slumbering pulse anew ; 

Till every scene to memory dear 
Is pictured brightly to my view. 

I do not ask those sickly lays 

O’er which affected maiden*^ bend ; 

Which scented fops are bound to praise, 

To which dull crowds their homage lend 
Give me some simple Scottish song, 

Or lays from Erin’s distant isle: 

Lays that to love and truth belong, 

And cause the saddest lip to smile I 

EDGAE A. POE. 

The family of Edgar A. Poe was of ancient re¬ 
spectability in Maryland. His grandfather, David 
Poo, served in tlie Revolution, and was the per¬ 
sonal friend of Lafayette. Ilis father, David Poe, 
jr., was a law student at Baltimore, when, in his 
yonth, he fell in love with an English actress on 
the stage, Elizabeth Arnold, married lier, and took 
to the hoards himself. Their son Edgar was born 
in Baltimore in January, 1811 . After a career of 
several years of theatrical life, passed in tlie chief 
cities of the Union, the parents both died within a 
short period at Richmond, leaving three orphan 
children. 

Edgar was a hoy of beauty and vivacity, and 
attracted the attention of a friend of his parents, 
John Allan, a wealthy merchant of Virginia, by 
whom he was adopted, and his education liberally 
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provided for. In 1816 lie was taken by Mr. and 
Sirs. Alk n to England, and deposited for a stay of 
four or five years at a school near London; a 
passage of his youth which he has recurred to in 
almost the only instance in his writings in which 
he has any personal allusion to his own affairs. It 
was a trait, too, in his conver^atioIl that he seldom 
spoke of his own liistory. In his tale of William 
Wilson he has touched these early school-days 
"vvith a poetical hand, as he recalls the awe of 
their formal discipline, and the admiration with 
which he saw the dingy head-master of the week 
ascend the village pulpit in clerical silk and dignity 
on Sunday. He returned home in his eleventh 
year, passed a short time at a Richmond academy, 
and entered the University at Charlottesville, 
where he might have attained the highest honors 
from the celerity of his wit as a stmlent, had he 
not thrown himself upon a reckless course of dis¬ 
sipation which led to his expuMou from the col¬ 
lege. His biographer, Griswold, tells us that he 
was at this time celebrated for his feats of per¬ 
sonal hardihood: “ On one occasion, in a hot day 
of June, swimming from Richmond to Warwick, 
seven miles and a half, against a tide running pro¬ 
bably from two to three miles an hour.” He left 
Charlottesville in debt, though he had been gene¬ 
rously provided for by his friend AJlan, whose 
benevolence, however, could not sustain the dnifts 
freely drawn upon him for obligations incurred in 
gambling. Poe quarrelled with his benefactor, 
and abandoned his home with the Byronic mo¬ 
tive, it is said, of assisting the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty. He went abroad and passed 
a year in Europe, the histoiy of which would be 
a matter of singular curiosity, if it could be re¬ 
covered. It is known that he did not reach 
Greece, and that he was one day involved in some 
difficulty at St. Petersburgli, from which he was 
relieved by the American Minister, Mr. Henry 
Middleton,'^ who provided him with the means of 
returning home.'*' He was afterwards received 
into favor by Mr. Allan, who i)rocured him an 
entrance as a cadet at AVe^t Point, an institution 
with which his wayward and reckless habits, and 
impracticable mind, were so much at war, that 
he was compelled to retire from it within the 
year. Mr. Allan having lost liis first wife, mar¬ 
ried again, and Poe, still received with favor at 
the house, was soon compelled to leave it for ever, 
doubtless from gross misconduct on his part, for 
Mr. Allan had proved himself a inuch-endm-ing 
benefactor. 

Poe was now thrown upon his own resources. 
He had already written a number of verses, said 
to have been produced between his sixteenth and 
nineteenth years, which were published in Balti¬ 
more in 1829, with the title J.Z Aaraqf, Tcmier- 
lane^ and Minor PoemsA Taking the standards 
of the country, and the life of the young author 
in Virginia into consideration, they were singular 
productions. A certain vague poetic luxury and 
sensuousness of mere sound, distinct from definite 
meaning, peculiarities which the author refined 
upon in his latest and best poems, oharaoterke 
these j uvenile efiusions. Al Aaraaf is an oriental 
poetic mystification, with some fine chanting in 

♦ Griswold’s Memoirs, x. 

t Baltimore: Hatch & Dunning, 1829. 8vo. no. Tl. 



it, particularly a melodious dithyrambic on one of 
the poet’s airy maidens, Ligeia. 

A certain longing of pas.sion, without heai*ty 
animality, marked thus early the ill-regulated dis¬ 
position of a man of genius uncontrolled by the 
restraint of sound principle and ])rofound literary 
motives. Other young writers have copied this 
strain, and have wntten verses quite as nonsen¬ 
sical without any corruption of heart; but with 
Poe the vein was original. His wholo life was 
Cast in that mould; his sensitive, spiritual organi¬ 
zation, deriving no support from healthy moral 
powers, became ghostly and unreal.'*' I'lis rude 
contact with the world, which might have set up 
a novelist for life with materials of adventure, 
seems scarcely to liave impinged upon his percep¬ 
tions. liis mind, walking in a vain show, was 
taught nothing by experience or sultering. Alto¬ 
gether wanting in the higher faculty of humor, 
ho could extract nothing from the rough usages 
of the world but a cold, frivolous mockery of its 
plans and piiisuits. His intellectual enjoyment 
was in tlie power of his mind over literature as an 
art; his skill, in forcing the more letters of the al¬ 
phabet, the dry elements of tlie dictionary, to take 
forms of beiiuty and apparent life which would 
command the admiration of the world. This 
may account for his sensitiveness as to the reoep- 


♦ A lady of this city wittily montionod her first Impressions 
of his unhapi>y, distant air, m the opening linos of Goldsmith’s 
Traveller; 

Bemoto, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or hy the lazy Scheldt, or wanaering Po. 

A gentleman, who was a fellow-cadet with him at West 
Point, has doscrihed to us his utter inefficiency and state of ab¬ 
stractedness at that i)laco. Ho could not or would not follow 
its mathematical lequirements. His mind was off from the 
matter-of-fact routine of the drill, which in such a case os his 
Boomed practical joking, on some etberial, visionary expedi¬ 
tion. He was marked, says our informant, for an early death, 
if only from the Incompatibility of soul and body. They bad 
not the usual relations to each other, and were on such distant 
terms of ocouaiutance that a separation seemed inevitable I 
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iion of his "vmtings. He could afford to trust 
nothiug to the things themselves, since they had 
no root in realities. Hence his delight in the ex¬ 
ercise of his powers as a destructive critic, and 
his favorite proposition that literature was all a 
trick, and that he could construct another Para¬ 
dise Lost, or something equivalent to it, to order, 
if dfc>irable. 

Yltli this fine, sensitive organization of the 
intellect, and a moderate share of sciiolarship, 
Poe went forth upon the world as an author. It 
is a little singular, that, with intellectual powers 
sometimes reminding us, in a piirtial degree, of 
tliose of Coleridge,—^poetic oxcrcisei-, take Euhla 
Hljan for instance, being after Poe’s ideal,—the 
two should Lave had a similar adventure in the 
common ranks of the army. Coleridge, it will 
he remembered, was for a &liort time a dragoon 
in London, under the asMiined name of Comber- 
hatch ; Poe enlisted in the ranks^aiid de^erted.*^ 

About this time, in lb 33, a sum was offered by 
the Baltimore Saturday Visitor for a prize poem 
and tale. Mr, Kennedy, the noveli^-t, was on the 
committee. Poe sent in several tales which he 
had composed for a volume, and readily secured 
the prize for his MS* fovnd in <i Bottle^ —^inci¬ 
dentally asdsled, it is said, by the beauty of his 
handwriting. Mr. Kennedy became ac<piainted 
with the author, then, as almost ineritahle with 
a man of genius depending upon such scanty re¬ 
sources as the sale of a few subtle productions, in 
a state of want and suffering, and introduced him 
t(} Mr. T. TT. White, the conductor of the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger,, who gave him employ- 
nient u[»on Iiis publication. Poe in 1835 removed 
to Richmond, and wrote chiefly in the critical 
department of tlie magazine. He was rapidly 
making a high reputation for the work in this 
particular, by his ingenuity, when the connexion 
w’as first interrupted and soon finally severed, in 
1837, by his irregiilarities. At Richmond he mar¬ 
ried his cousin Virginia Clemm, a delicate and 
amiable lady, who after a union of some ten years 
fell a victiiu of consumption. 

In 1838 a book from Poe’s pen, growing out of 
some sketches which he had coniineiiced in the 
Messenger, The Marrathe of Arthur Gordon Pym 
of Nantuchet^ was published by the Harperf.f It 
is a fiction of considerable ingenuity, hut the au¬ 
thor, who was generally anything but indifferent 
to the reception of his writings, did not appear in 
his converbation to pride liiraself much upon it. 
This Look was 'written in Kew York at the close 
of the year. Poe settled in Philadelphia, and was 
employed by Burton, the comedian, upon his Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine, 'with a salary of ten dollars a 
"week. His Talee of the Grotet^que and Araleaque^ 
a collection of Iiis scatteied magazine stories, were 


* Griswold's Memoirs, xL 

+ The Kanative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nantucket, com¬ 
prising the details of a Mutiny and atrocious Butchery on board 
the American brig Giampua, on her way to the South Seas, in 
the month of June, 1S27, with an Account of the Eecaptnre of 
the Vessel by the Survivors; their Shipwreck and subsequent 
horrible Suficrings from Pamine; tboir Deliverance by means 
of the British schooner Jane Gray; the brief Crnise of this lat¬ 
ter Vessel in the Antarctic Ocean, her Capture, and the Mas¬ 
sacre of her Crtw among a Group of Islands in the Eighty- 
fourth parallel of Southern Latitude: together with the incre¬ 
dible Adventures and Discoveries still fai’ther South to which 
that distressing Calamity gave rise. Harper & Brothers, 1688. 
i2mo. pp. 201. 


published in two volumes by Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, in 1840. 

The arrangement with Burton lasted more than 
a year, 'when it was broken up, it is said, by Poe’s 
\vanton depreciation of the American poets 'vyho 
came under review, and by a final fit of intoxica¬ 
tion. He then projected a ne'w magazine, to he 
called after Y’iUiam Penn, hut it was a project only. 
VThen Graham established his magazine in 1840 
he engaged Poe as its editor, and the weird, spirit¬ 
ual tales, and ingenious, slashing criticisms were 
again resumed, till the old difficulties led to a ter¬ 
mination of the arrangement at the end of a year 
and a half. Several of his most striking tales, The 
Gold Bug, The Murders oftheEue Morgue, were 
written at this period. A development of the 
])lot of Barnaby Rudge, in Graham’s Magazine, 
before the completion of that novel in England, 
secured the admiration of Dickens. 

In 1844 Poe took up his residence in Kew York, 
projecting a magazine to be called Tlie Stylus, 
£Ciid anticipating the subscriptions to the work, 
which never appeared. TThen Morris and Willis 
commenced this year the publication of the Even¬ 
ing Mirror, Poe wa^ for a while engaged upon it, 
though Lit- sympathios with the actual 'world w^ere 
far too feeble for a daily journalist. 

The poem of the Ea/cen, the great hit of Poe’s 
literary career, was published in tlie second num¬ 
ber of'Colton’s Whig Review, in February, 1845. 
Tho banie year he commenced the Broadway Jour- 
naJ, in conjunction with Mr. Charles F. Briggs, 
and had actually perseverance enough to continue 
it to its close in a second volume, after it had been 
abandoned by his associate, in consequence of dif¬ 
ficulties growing out of a joint editorship. It '\yas 
during this period that Poe accepted an imitation 
to deliver u poem before the Boston Lyceum. 
When the time for its delivery came Poe 'was un¬ 
prepared with anything for the occasion, and read, 
with more gravity than sobriety in the emergency, 
his juvenile publication A1 Aaraaf. The ludi¬ 
crous affair was severely commented upon by the 
Bostonians, and Poe made it still more ridiculous 
by stating in his Broadway Journal that it was 
an intentional insult to the genius of the Frog 
Pond! Poe next wrote a series of random sketches 
of The Mew Yorlc Literati^ for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. In one of them he chose to caricature an 
old Philadelphia friend, Dr. Thomas Dunn Eng¬ 
lish, who retaliated in a personal newspaper article. 
The communication was reprinted in the Evening 
Mirror in Kew York, whereupon Poe instituted 
a libel suit against that jouinal, and recovered 
several hundred dollars, with wdiich he refitted a 
small cottage he now occupied on a hill-side at 
Fordham, in Westchester county, where ho lived 
with his wife and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Maria 
Clemm, by whose unwearied guardianship he was 
protected in his frequently recurring fits of illness, 
and by 'whose prudent and skilful management lie 
'was provided for at other times. 


* They are now included in a thick volnme of the author’s 
works, published by Bedfield, which contains the memoir by 
Dr. Griswold. It is entitled, The Literati; Some Honest Opi¬ 
nions about Autorml Merits and Demerits, with occnsionul 
Words of Personality; together with Marginalia, auirgcstions, 
and Essays. With here and thoie a nice observation, tho 
sketches of the Literati aie careless papers, bometimos to ho 
taken for nothing more than mere Jest. Some of the longer 
critical papers admixahio* 
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III 1848 he delivered a lecture at the Society- 
Library in York, entitled Eureka, an Essay 
on the Material and Spiritual Universe; the in¬ 
genious obscurities of which are hardly worth 
the trouble of unravelling, if they are at all intel¬ 
ligible. 

His wife was now dead, and he was preparing 
for marriage with a highly-cultivated lady of 
Hew England, when the union was broken off. 
After this, in 1849, he made a tour to Maryland 
and Yirginia, delivering lectures by the way, and 
having concluded a new engagement of marriage 
was on his way to Hew York to make some ar¬ 
rangements, when he fell into one of his now fre¬ 
quently recurring fits of intoxication at Balti¬ 
more, was carried in a fit of insanity from the 
street to the hospital, and there died on Sunday 
morning, October 7, 1849, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

At the close of this melancholy narrative a feel¬ 
ing of deep sorrow will be entertained by those 
familiar with the author’s undoubted genius. It 
win be difficult to harmonize this wild and reck¬ 
less life with the neatness and precision of his 
writings. The same discrepancy was apparent 
in his personal conduct. Heat to fastidiousness 
in his dress, and, as we have noticed, in his hand¬ 
writing ; ingenious in the subtle employment of 
his faculties, with the nice sense of the gentleman 
in his conduct and intercourse with others while 
pereonally before them—there were influences 
constantly reversing the pure, healthy life these 
qualities should have represented. Had he been 
really in earnest, with what a solid brilliancy his 
writings might have shone forth to the world. 
With the moral proportioned to the intellectual 
faculty he would have been in the fiist rank of 
critics. In that large part of the critic’s percep¬ 
tions, a knowledge of the mechanism of compo i- 
tion, he has been unsurpas^-ed by any writer in 
America; but Licking sincerity, his forced and con¬ 
tradictory critical opinions are of little value as 
authorities, though much may be gathered from 
them by any one willing to study the peculiar 
mood in which they were written. In ingenuity 
of invention, musical effect's, {jnd artificial ter¬ 
rors for the imagination, his poems as well as his 
prose sketches are remarkable. His intricate po¬ 
lice story, The Murders of the Rue Morgue, se¬ 
cured admiration when it Avas translated in Paris, 
where such details are of frequent occurrence. 
The mesmeric revelation of The Farts in the Case 
of M, Yaldemar^ published in tlie Whig Review, 
imposed upon some innocent philosophic people 
in England as a i*eport of actual plienomena. As 
a good specimen of his peculiar literary logic we 
may refer to his article The FhiUmYphy of Com¬ 
position^ in which he gives the rationale of his 
creation of the poem The Raven. Having first 
determined to write a popular poem, he deter¬ 
mines the allowable extent: it must bo brief 
enough to be read at a single sitting, and the bre¬ 
vity “ must be in the direct ratio of the intensity 
of the intended effectone hundred lines are the 
maximum, and the poem turns out, in fact, one 
hundred and eight.” The length being settled, 
the ‘‘effect” was to be universally appreciable, 
and “ beauty” came to be the object of the ])oom, 
as he holds it to be the especial object of all true 
poetry; then the tone” must be sad, “ beauty in 


its supreme development invariably exciting the 
sensitive soul to tears.” As “an artistic piquan¬ 
cy” he brings in “ the refrain” as an old approved 
resource, and as its most effective form, a single 
Avord. The sound of that word Avas important, 
and the long d being “ the most sonorous vowel,” 
and r “the most producible consonant,” neve?'- 
more came to hand, “infact it Avas the very first 
which presented itself.” To get the word in often 
enough, stanzas Avere to be employed, and as a ra¬ 
tional creature Avould be out of his senses uttering 
, the spell, “a non-reasoning creature capable of 
! speech” was called for, hence the Raven. Death 
I is the theme, as universal and the saddest, and 
I most poAverful in alliance with beauty: so the 
I death of a beautifal Avoman is invoked. The 
rest is accounted for d priori in the same explicit 
manner in this extraordinary criticism. 

Though in any high sense of the word, as in 
the development of character, Poe Avould hardly 
bo said to possess much humor, yet with his skill 
in language, and knowledge of efiects, he was a 
master of ridicule, and could turn the merest non¬ 
sense to a very laughable purpose. Instances of 
tliis Avill occur to the reader of his writings, espe- 
‘ cially in his criticisms and satiric sketches; but 
j they Avill hardly hear to be detached for quotation, 
I as they must be approached along his gi'adual 
! course of rigmarole. With more practical know- 
i ledge of the world, and more stamina generally, 
he might have been a very poweifful satirist. As 
it was, too frequently he wasted his efforts on 
paltry literary puerilities. 

His inventions, both in prose and verse, take 
a sombre, morbid hue,* They have a moral as¬ 
pect, though it is not on the surface. Apparently 
they are but variations of the fonus of the terrible, 
in its quaint, melodramatic character: in reality 
they are the expressions of the disappointment 
and despair of the soul, alienated from happy hu¬ 
man relations; misused faculties: 

Sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh. 

While Ave admire their powerful eccentricity, and 
resort to thorn for a novel sensation to our jaded 
mental appetites, let us remember at what cost 
of pain, suffering, and disappointment they Avere 
produced; and at Avhat prodigal ex])ense of hu¬ 
man nature, of broken hopes, and bitter experi¬ 
ences, the rare exotics of literature axe sometimes 
groAvn. 

THE HAUNTED PALACE. 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 

It stood there I 

Hever serapli spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair 1 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 

(This—all tins—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
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Spirits moving musically. 

To a lute’s -well-tuned law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting, 

The iTiler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn!—^for never sorrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, -within that valley, 
Through the red-htten windows see" 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever 
And laugh—^but smile no more. 


Ah! broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown 
forever! 

Let the bell toll I—a saintly soul floats on the Sty¬ 
gian river; 

And, Guy De Yere, hast tAou no tear?—weep now 
or never more I 

See I on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy lore, 
Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read—^the funeral song 
be sung!— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so 
young. 

“ Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated 
her for her pride, 

And when she fall in feeble health, ye blessed her— 
that she died I 

How shall the ritual, then, he read?—^the requiem 
how be sung 

^7 you—hy yours, the evil eye,—^by youi's the 
slanderous tongue 

That did to death flie innocenee that died, and died 
so young ?” 

JPeccammus ; hut rave not thus 1 and let a Sabbath 
song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no 
wrong! 

The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before ” with Hope, 
that flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should 
have been thy bride— 

For her, the fair and debonair^ that now so lowly 
lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair hut not within her 
eyes— 

- The life still there, upon her hair—^the death upon 
her eyes. 


“ Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. Ho dirge will 
I upraise. 

But waft the angel on her flight with a Paean of old 
days! 

Let no hell toll;—lest her sweet soul, amid its hal¬ 
lowed mirth, 

Should catch the note, as it doth float—up from the 
damned Earth. 

To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant 
ghost is riven— 

From Hell unto a high estate far up within the 
Heaven— 

From grief and groan, to a golden throne, beside the 
King of Heaven.” 

THE EATEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, 
weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgot¬ 
ten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my cham¬ 
ber door. 

“ ’Tis some risiter,” I muttered, “ tapping at my 
chamber door— 

Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak De¬ 
cember, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—^vainly I had sought 
to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never 
felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heari, I stood 
repeating 

“ Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my cham¬ 
ber door— 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber 
door;— 

This it is, and nothing more.” 

I Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then 
I no longer, 

“ Sir,” said I, or Madam, truly your forgiveness I 
implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you 
came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—^here I opened 
wide the door;— 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 
wondemg, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 
dream before; 

Bnt the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave 
no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered 
word, “ Lenore!” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the 
word, “Lenore I” 

Merely this, and nothing more. 
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Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within 
me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than 
before. 

“ Surely,” said I, “ surely that is something at my 
window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
e3:plore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery 
explore,— 

’Tis the wind and nothing more!” 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a 
flirt and flutter, 

In tiiere stepped a stately raven of the saintly days 
of yore, 

Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant 
stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of "lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my cham¬ 
ber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 

By tlie ffrave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it wore, 

“ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I 
said, ** art sure no craven, 

Ghastljr grim and ancient raven wandering from the 
Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plu¬ 
tonian shore 1” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear dis¬ 
course so plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning—^little relevancy 
bore; 

For we cannot lielp agreeing that no living human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
cfiamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his 
chamber door, 

With such a name as “Nevermore,” 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one wonl he did 
outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then 
he fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “ Other friends 
have flown before— 

On the morrow /if* will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before.” 

Then the bird said “ Nevermore.” 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken, 

Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock 
and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one 
burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 
bore 

Of * Never—^nevermore.’ ” 

But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, 
and bust, and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 
linking 


Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird 
of yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and omi¬ 
nous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking “ Nevermore.” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable ex¬ 
pressing 

To the fowl wliose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the ciishion’s velvet lining that the lamplight 
gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight 
gloating o’er, 

S/ie shall press, ah, nevermore I 

Tlien, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer 

Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by 
these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite—^I'cspite and nepenthe from thy memories 
of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh, quaff, this kind nepenthe and forget this 
lost Lenore!” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

“Prophet!” said I, “ thing of evil!—^prophet still, if 
bird or devil 1— 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed 
thee here ashore, 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land en¬ 
chanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I 
implore— 

Is there —is there halm in Gilead?—tell me—tell 
me, I implore!” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

“ Prophet!” said I, “ thing of evil—prophet still, if 
bird or devil I 

By that I-Ieavan that bends above ua—^by that God 
we botli adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the dis¬ 
tant Aidemi, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare ami radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore.” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” 
I slu’ieked, U])starting— 

“ Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s 
Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken 1 

Leave my loneliness unbroken I —quit the bust above 
my door 1 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off uiy dooi*!’" 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevennore.” 

And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door; 

And his eyes have aU the seeming of a demon’s that 
is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his 
shadov'' on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted—^nevermore! 
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Jl DESCt^n l!iITO THE MAELSTROM. 

The "vrays of God in Nature, a*; in Providence, are not as our \ 
ways; nor are the models that we frame any M.ay ctonmensii- ! 
rate to the vastness, piofundity and unseiuehableness of Ilis 
works, which hare a depth in them greater than the well of 
Democntm.~^o^eph GlauTille. 


higber up tlie coast tlian this; and it was our prac¬ 
tice, in fine weather, to take advantage of the fifteen 
minutes’ slack to push across the main channel of the 
Moskoe-strom, far above the pool, and then drop 
down upon anchorage somewhere near Otterholni. or 
Sandfiesen, where the eddies are not so violent as 


We had now reached the summit of the loftiest | 
crag. For some minutes the old man seemed too | 
much exhausted to speak. 

“ Not long ago,” said he at lengtli, “ and I could 
have guided you on tin’s route as well as the young¬ 
est of my sons; but, about three years past, there 
happened to me an event such as i ever happened 
befoie to mortal mni'-—or at least such as no man 
ever survived to tell of—and the six hours of deadly 
terror which I then endured have broken me up 
body and soul. You suppose me a vent old man— 
but I am not. It took less than a single day to 
change these hairs from a jetty black to white, to 
weaken my limbs, and to mistring my nerves, so that I 
I tremble at the leiibt exertion, and am frightened at 
a shadow. Do you know I can scarcely look over 
this little cliff without getting giddy?” 

The “ little cliff,” upon whose edge he had care¬ 
lessly thrown liin ^clf down to rest that the weightier 
portion of his body hm.g over it, while he was only 
kept from falling by the tenure of liis elbow on its 
extreme and slippery edge—^this “ little cliff” arose, 
a sheer unobstructed prooii>ice of black shining lock, 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the world 
of crags beneath us. Nothing would have tempted 
me to within half a dcjEcn yards of its brink. In 
ti’uth so deeply was I excited ly the perilous position 
of my companion, that I fell at full length upon the 
ground, clung to the shrubs around me, and dared 
not even glance upward at the skj’—while I struggled 
in vain to diiest myself of the idea that the very 
foundations of the mountain were in danger from the 
fury of the winds. It was long before I c(»uld reason 
myself into sufficient courage to sit up and look out 
into the distance. 

” You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, 

for I have brought you here that you might have 
the best possible view of the scene of that event 
I mentioned—and to tell you the whole story with 
the spot just under your eye.” 

**Yoti have had a good look at the whirl now,” 
said the old man, “ and if you will creep round tliis 
crag, so us to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of 
the water, I will tell you a story that will convince ! 
you I ought to know something of the Hoskoe- ! 
krem.” I 

1 ]ilaeed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 1 

“ Myself and my two brothers once owned a ! 
schooner-rigged smack of about seventy to.is burthen, i 
with which we were in the habit of fishing among I 
the islands beyond Moskoe, nearly to Vuri-gh. In \ 
all violent eddies at sea there is good fishing, at | 
proper oj^portuniiies, if one has only the courage to i 
attempt it; but among the whole of the Lofoden i 
coastmen, we three were the only ones who made a i 
regular business of going out to the islands, as I tell | 
you. The Ui>ual grounds are a great way lower ' 
down to the southward. There fish can be got at all 1 
hours, without much risk, and therefore those places ’ 
are preferred. The choice spots over here among . 
the rocks, however, not only ^ffeld the finest variety, , 
but in far greater abuudance; so that we often got 
in a single day, what the more timid of the craft ' 
could not scrape together in a week. In fact, we 
made it a matter of desperate speculation—the risk 
of life standing instead of labor, and courage answer¬ 
ing for capital. I 

** We kept the smack in a cove about five miles • 


elsewhere. Here we used to remain until nearly 
time for slack-water again, when we weighed and 
made for home. We never set out upon this expedi¬ 
tion without a steady side-wind for going and coming 
—one that we felt sure would not fail us before our 
return—and we seldom made a miscalculation upon 
this point. Twice, during six years, we were forced 
to stay all night at anchor on account of a dead 
calm, which is a rare thii g indeed just about here ; 
and once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a 
week, starving to death, owing io a gale which blow 
up shortly after oui* ariival, and made the channel 
too boisterous to be thought of. Upon this occasion 
we should have been driven out to sea in spite of 
everything (for the whirlpools threw us round and 
round so violently, that, at length, we fouled our 
anchor and di agged it), if it had not been that we 
drifted into one of the innumerable cross currents— 
here to-day and gone to-morrow—which drove us 
under the lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, wm 
brought up. 

“I could not tell you the twentieth part of the 
difficulties we eneountored ‘ on the grounds’—it is a 
bad spot to be in, even in good weather—^biit we 
made shift always to run the gauntlet of the Moskoe- 
strom itself without accident; although at times my 
heai't has been in my mouth when we happened to 
be a minute or so behind or before the slack. The 
wind sometimes was not as strong as we thought it 
at starting, and then we made rallier less way than 
we could wish, while the current rendered the smack 
unmanageable. My eldest brother hadason eighteen 
years old, and I had two .stout boys of my own. 
These would have been of great assistance at such 
times, ill using the sweeps, ns well as afterward in 
fishing—but, somehow, although we ran the risk 
ourselves, we had not the heart to let the young ones 
get into the danger—for, after all is said and done, it 
was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

“ It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on ihe 
tenth day of July, 18—, a day which the people of 
this pai’t of the world will never forg(‘t—for it was 
one in which blew the most ten-ible hurricane that 
ever came out of the heavens. And yet all the 
morning, and indeed until late in the afternoon, there 
was a gentle and steady breeze from the south-west, 
Vr’hile the sun shone brightly, so that the oldest sea¬ 
man amongst us could not have foreseen what was to 
follow. 

“ The three of us—ray two brothers and myself— 
had Glossed over to the islands about two cVchiek, 
p.M., and had soon nearly loaded the smack with fine 
fish, which, we all remarked, were more plenty that 
day than we had ever kiiown them. It was just 
seven, bj/ iny wafeh, when we weighed and started 
for home, so as to make tlie worst of the Btrom at 
slack waLor, which we knew would be at eight. 

“ M'c set out with a fi’esh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great 
rate, never dreaming of danger, for indeed wo saw 
not the slightest reason to apprehend it. All at 
once we were taken aback by a breeze from over 
Kelseggen. This was most xinusual—something that 
had never happened to us before—and I began to 
feel a little uneasj", without exact,ly knowing why. 
YTe put the boat on the wind, but could make no 
headway at all for the eddirs, and 1 wqjb upon the 
point of proposing to return to the anchorage, when, 
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looking astern, I sa\r the Trhole horizon covered with 
a singular copper-colored cloud that rose with the 
most amazing veiocity. 

“ In the meaiitime the breeze that had Iica led ns 
off fell away, and we were dead becalmed, drifting 
about in every direction. This stale of things, how¬ 
ever, did not last long enough to give us time to 
think about it In less than a minute the storm was 
upon us—in less than two the sky was entirely 
overcast—and what with this and the driving spray, 
it became suddenly so dark that we could not see 
each other in the smack. 

“Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to 
attempt deseribii’g. The oldest seaman in iN'orway 
never experienced any thing like it. We had let 
our sails go by the run before it cleverly took us; 
but, at the first puff, both our masts went by the 
board as if they had been sawed off—^the maininast 
taking with it my youngest brother, who had lashed 
himself to it for safety.^ 

“ Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, 
with only a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch 
it had always been our custom to batten down when 
about to cross the Strom, by way of jirecaution 
against the chopping seas. But for this cireumstanco 
we should have foundered at oiico—for we lay 
entirely buried for some moments. How my elder 
brother escaped destruction I ca mot say, for I never 
had an opportunity of ascertaining. For my part, 
as soon as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself 
fiat on deck, with my feet against the narrow gun¬ 
wale of the bow, and with my hands gi'asping a 
rin^-bolt near the foot of the foremast. It was mere 
instinct that prompted me to do this—which was 
undoubtedly the very be^t thing I could have done 
—^for I was too much fiurried to think. 

“ For some moments wo were completely deluged, 
as I say, aiid all this time I held niy breath, and 
clung to the bolt. When I could stand it no longer 
I raised myself upon my knees, still keeping hold 
with my liajids, and tliiis got my head clear. Pre¬ 
sently our little boat g.ave herself a shake, just as a 
dog 'does 111 coming out of the water, and thus rid 
herself, m some measure, of the seas. I was now try¬ 
ing to get the ])etter of the stupor that had come over 
me, and to collect my senses so as to see what-was to 
be done, when I felt somebo.ly gras]) my arm. It 
was my elder broUicr, and my lie..rt leaped for joy, 
for I had made sure that he was ove»'board—but the 
next moment all this joy was turned into horror— 
for he put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed 
out the word ' Hoskor-strom /’ 

“ Y'O one ever will know what my feelings wore at 
that moment. I shook from head to foot ns if I had 
had the most violent fit of the ague. I know what 
he meant hy that one word well enough—I know 
what he wished to make me understand. With the 
wind that now drove us on, we were bound for the 
whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save us! 

“ You perceive that in crossing l.he Strom channel^ 
we always went a long way up above tlie wliirl, 
even ia the calme&t weather, and then li.'id to wait 
and watch carefully for the slack—^l>ut now we were 
driving right upon the pool itself, aii’d in such a 
Imrrieane as this! *To be sure,’ I tlioiight, ‘we 
shall get there just about the slack—^there is some little 
hope in that'—^but in the next moment X curso<l my¬ 
self for being so great a fool as to dream of hope at 
all I knew very well that we were dooraedj had 
we been ten times a nincty-gim ship. 

“ By this time the first fury of the tempest had 
spent Itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as 
we scudded before It, but at all events the seas, which 
at first had been l:ei>t down by the wind, and lay 


flat and frothing, now got up into absolute mountains. 
A singular change, too, had come over the lieavens. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as 
pitch, but nearly overhead there bui'st out, all at 
once, a circular rift of clear sky—as clear as I ever 
saw—and of a deep bright blue—and through it 
there blazed forth the full moon with a lustre that I 
never before knew her to wear, bhe lit up every¬ 
thing about us with the greatest distinctness—but, 
O God, what a scene it was to light up I 

“ I now made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother—but, in some manner which I could not 
understand, tlie din had so increased that I could not 
make him hear a single word, although I screamed at 
the top of my voice m his ear. Presently he shook 
Ills liea.l, looking as pale as deat’i, and held up one 
of his fingers, as if to say ‘ listeiL /’ 

“ At fitst I could not make out what he meant— 
but soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I 
dragged my watch from its fob. It was not going. 
I glanced at its face by the moonliglit, and then bur^t 
into tears ns I flung it far away i do the ocean. It 
had run down at seven dclock! TT e were behind the 
thiie of the slacks and ihe whirl of the Stro^n in, 
full fury ! 

“ w hen a boat is well built, properly trimmed, 
and not deep laden, the waves m a strong gale, when 
she is goi» g large, seem always to slip from beneath 
lier—which api)Gars very strange to a landsman— 
and this is what is called ridincf in sea phrase. Well, 
so far we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; but 
prcsenlly a gigantic sea happened to take us right 
under the cou/der, and bore us with it as it rose—up 
—up—as if into the sky. 1 would not have believed 
that any wave could rise so liigh. And then down 
we came with a sweep, a slide, and a plunge, that 
made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I was faliing from 
some iofty mountain-top in a dream. But hiie we 
were up I had thrown a quick glance around—and 
that OiiO glance was all-suflicient. I saw our exact 
position in an instant The Moskoe-strom whirlpool 
was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead—but no 
more like the every-day M<‘skoe-stroin, tlum the 
wliirl as you now see it is like a mill-race. If 1 had 
i not known where we weie, and what we had to ex¬ 
pect, I should not liavc recognised the place at all. 
As it was, I involuntarily closed my eyes lu horror. 
Tlie lids clenched themselves together us it in a 
spasm. 

“ It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterward until we suddenly felt the waves subside, 
and were cnvoloj>cd in foam. The boat made a 
sharp half turn to larboard, and tbcii shot off iii ite 
new direction like a thunderbolt. At the same mo¬ 
ment the roaring noise of tlio water was completely 
I drowned in a kind of shrill shriek—such a sound as 
I you might imagine given out by the waste pipes of 
I many thousand steam-vcsscls, letting off their steam 
all together. We were now in the belt of surf that 
always surrounds the whirl; and I thought, of , 
course, that another mcmeut would plunge us into 
I the abyss—down which wc could only see indis- 
I tinctly oil acem nt of the amazing ve’locily with 
I which we ere borne along. The boat did not seem 
to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air- 
; bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her starboard 
i side was next tlie whirl, and on tlie larboard arose 
I the world of ocean we had left. It stood like a 
I huge writhing wall between us and the horizon. 

1 “ It may appenr strange, but now, when we were 

' in the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed 
I than when we were only appronching it. Having 
I made up my rmnd to hojio no more, I got rid of a 
. groat deal of that terror which unmanned me at first. 

; I sujipose it was despair that strung my nerves. 
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" It may look like boasting—^but Tsrhat I tell you ' 
is truth—I be^an to reflect how magnificent a thing ■ 
it was to die in such a maimer, and how foolish it | 
was in me to think of so paltry a consideration as my i 
own individual life, in new of so wonderful a mani¬ 
festation of God’s j>ower. I do believe that I blushed ■ 
with shame wlion this idea crossed my mind. After | 
a little while I became possessed with^ the keenest i 
curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a j 
wish to explore its depths, even at the sacrifice I j 
was going to make; and my principal grief was that 
I should never be able to tell my old companions on j 
shore about the mysteries I should see. These, no , 
douht, were singular fancies to occupy a man’s mind 
in such extremity—and I have often thought since, j 
that the revolutions of the boat around the pool ; 
might have rendered me a little light-headed. j 

“ There was another circumstance which tended to ; 
restore my self-possession; and this was the cessation ! 
of the wind, which could not reach us in our present 
situation—for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf i 
is considerably lower than the general bed of the 
ocean, and this latter now towered above us, a high, ; 
black, mountainous ridge. If you have never been 
at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the ■ 
confusion of mind occasioned by the wind and spray ' 
together. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and i 
take away all power of action or reflection. Lut we 
were now, in a great measure, nd of these annoy- { 
ances—-just as death-condemned felons in prison are ' 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while ; 
their doom is yet uncertain. i 

How often we made the circuit of the belt it is | 
impossible to say. We careered round and round > 
for perhaps an hour, flying rather than floating, i 
getting gradually more and more into the middle of i 
the surge, and tlien nearer and nearer to its horrible ; 
inner edge. All tliis time I had never let go of the j 
ring-bolt. My brother was at the stern, holding on | 
to a small empty water-cask which had been securely I 
lashed under the coop of the counter, and was the ' 
only tiling on deck that had not been swept over- ‘ 
board when the gale first took us. As we approached I 
the brink of the pit he let go his hold upon this, and | 
made for the ring, from which, in the agony of his ; 
terror, he endeavored to force my hands, as it was i 
not large enough to afford us both a secure grasp. I 1 
never felt deeper grief than when I saw him attempt 1 
this act—although I knew he was a madman when | 
he did it—a raving maniac through sheer fright. I j 
did not care, however, to contest the point with him. i 
I knew it could make no difference whether either j 
of us held on at all ; so I let him have the bolt, and j 
went astern to the cask. This there was no groat 
difficulty in doing; for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel—only swaying to 
and fro, with the immense sweeps and swelters of the 
whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself in my new 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, 
and rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a j 
' hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. i 
‘‘ As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I i 
had instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, ! 
and closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not | 
open them—while I expected instant destruction, ' 
and wondered that I was not already in my death- i 
struggles with the water. Hut moment after mo- ! 
ment elapsed. I still lived. The sense of falling had | 
ceased; and the motion of the vessel seemed much j 
as it had been before while in the belt of foam, with 
the exception that she now lay more along I took ; 
courage, and looked once again upon the scene. 

“ Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The 
boat appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 


down, upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in 
circumference, prodigious in depth, and whose per¬ 
fectly smooth sides might have been mistaken for 
ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity with which 
they spun around, and for the gleaming and ghastly 
radiance they shot forth, as the rays of tlie full moon, 
from that ciicular liit amid the clouds which I have 
already described, streamed in a flood of golden 
glory along the black walls, and far away down 
into'the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

“ At first I was too much confused to observe any¬ 
thing accurately. The general burst of terrific 
grandeur was all that I beheld. When I recovered 
myself a little, however, my gaze fell instinctively 
downward. In this direction I was able to obtain 
an unobstructed view, from the manner in which the 
smack hung on the inclined surface of the pool. She 
was quite upon an even keel—^tliat is to say, her 
deck lay in a plane parallel with that of the water 
—but this latter sloped at an angle of more than 
forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to be lying 
upon our beam-ends. I could not help observing, 
nevertheless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in 
maintaining my hold and footing in this situation, 
than if we had been upon a dead level; and this, I 
suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 
revolved 

“The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf; but still I could make 
out nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in 
which everything there was enveloped, and over 
which there hung a niagnifioent raiidow, like that 
narrow and tottei'ing bridge which Mussulraen say is 
the only pathway between Time and Eternity. This 
mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by the 
clashing of the great walls of the funnel, as they all 
met together at the bottom—but the yell tliat went 
up to the Heavens from out of that mist, I dare not 
attempt to describe. 

“ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt 
of foam above, had carried us a great distance down 
the slope ; but our farther descent was by no means 
proportionate. Round and round we swept—not 
with any uniform movement—but in dizzying swings 
and jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few hundred 
yards—sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the 
whirl. Our progress downward, at each revolution, 
was slow, but \ ery perceptible. 

“ Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, 1 perceived 
that our boat was not the only object in the embrace 
of the whirl. Both above and below us were visible 
fragments of vessels, large masses of building timber 
ahd trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such 
as pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, barrels 
and staves I have already described the unnatural 
curiosity which liAd taken th e place of my original ter- 
1 ors. It appeared to gi'ow upon me as 1 drew nearer 
and nearer to my dreadful doom. I now began to 
watch, with a strange interest, the numerous thingjs 
that floated in our company. I must have been deliri¬ 
ous—for I even sought animcmcnt in specula ting upon 
the relative velocities of their several descents toward 
the foam below. ‘ This fir tree,’ I found myself at 
one time saying, ‘ will certainly be the next thing 
that takes the awful plunge and disappears,’—and 
then I was disappointed to find that the wreck of a 
Dutch merchant ship overtook it and went down be¬ 
fore. At length, after making several guesses of this 
nature, and being deceived in all—^this fact—.the 
fact of my invariable miscalculation—set mo upon a 
train of reflection that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more, 

“ It was not a now terror that thus affected me, 
but the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope 
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arose partly from memory, and partly from pment 
observation. I called to mind the great variety of 
buoyant matter that strewed the coast of Lofoden, 
having been absorbed and then thrown forth by the 
Moskoe-strom. By far the greater number of the 
articles were shattered in the most extraordinary 
w&y —so chafed and roughened as to have the 
appearance of being stuck full of splinters—but then 
I distinctly recollected that there wei*e some of them 
which were not disfigured at all. Now I could not 
account for this difference except by supposing that 
the roughened fragments were the only ones which 
had been completely that the others had 

entered the whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, 
for some reason, had descended so slowly after enter¬ 
ing, that they did not reach the bottom before the 
turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case 
might be. I conceived it possible, in either instance, 
that they might thus be whirle<l up again to the 
level of the ocean, without undergoing the fate of 
those which had been drawn in more early, or 
absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three inijMsrtaut 
observations. The first wiis, that, as a general rule, 
the larger the bodies were, the more rapid their de¬ 
scent—the second, that, between two masses of equal 
extent, the one spherical, and the other of any other 
shape^ the siiperioi*ity in speed of descent was with 
the sphere—the third, that, between two masses of 
equal size, the one cylindrical, and the other of any 
other shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more 
slowly. &nee my escape, i have had several con¬ 
versations ou this subject with an old school-master 
of the district; and it was from him that I learned 
the use of the words * cylinder’ and ‘ sphere.’ lie 
explained to me—although I have forgotten the ex¬ 
planation—how what I observed was, in fact, the 
natural consequence of the forms of the floating frag¬ 
ments—and showed me how it hapjiencd that a 
cylinder, swimming in a vortex, offered more resist¬ 
ance to its auction, and was drawn in with greater 
difficulty than an equally bulky body, of any form 
whatever. 

“ There was one startling circumstance which 
went a great way in enforcing those observations, 
and renilering mo anxious to turn thorn to account, 
and this was that, at every revolution, we [>assed 
something like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a vessel, while many of these things, which had 
been on our level when I first opened my eyes upon 
the wondera of tlie whirlpool, wei'C now iiigli up 
above us, and seemed to have moved but little from 
their original station. 

“ I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water cask upon whicli X 
now held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to 
throw myself with it into the water. 1 attracte<l my 
brother’s attention by signs, pointed to the floating 
barrels that came near iis, and did everything in my 
power to make him understand what I was about to 
ao.^ I thought at length that ho cotiiprolieudcd my 
design—-hut, whether this was tlie cjiso or not, ho 
shook his head deapaiiingly, and refused to move 
from his action by the ring-bolt. Tt was impossible 
to reach mm; the emergency a<ImitiGd of no delay; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, 1 rosigiiod him to his 
fate,^ fastened myself to the cask by moans of tlie 
lashings which secured it to the counter, mid precipi¬ 
tated myself with it into the sea, without another 
moment s hesitation. 

“The result WM precisely what I hod hoped it 
might be. As it is myself who now tell you this tale 
—as you see that I did eseapo—and as you are 
already in possession of the mode in which this 
e^pe was effected, and must therefore anticipate all 
that I have farther to say—1 will bring mv storv 
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quickly to conclusion. It might have been an hour, 
or thereabout, after my quitting the smack, when, 
having descended to a vast distance beneatli mo, it 
made three or four wild gyrations in rnpid succession, 
and, bearing my loved brother with it, jdunged 
headlong, at once and forever, into tiic chaos of foam 
below. The barrel to which I was attat‘he<l sunk 
very little farther than half the distance between the 
bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I leaped 
overboard, before a great change took place in the 
character of the whirlpool. The slope of the sides 
of the vast funnel became momently less and less 
steep. Tjie gyrations of the whirl grow, gradually, 
less and less violent. By degrees, the frotli and the 
rainbow disappeared, and tlie bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to u[)rise. Tlie sky WJis clear, the 
winds had gone down, and the full moon was sotting 
radiantly in the west, wlicn I found myself on the 
surface of the ocean, in full view of the sliorow of 
Lofoden, and above the spot where the pool of the 
Moskoe-sirom had been. It was the liour of the 
slack—but the sea still heaved m niountain<»ua waves 
from the effects of the hurricane. 1 was borne vio¬ 
lently into the channel of the Strom, and in a few 
minutes was hurried down iliecoiust into tb(‘ ‘grounds’ 
of the fishermen. A bout picked uk* up—evhaUHt.ed 
from fatigue—and (now tluit the danger was re¬ 
moved) speechless fmm the nusnory of its horror. 
Those who drew me ou board were my old mateH 
and daily comj)anion8—^but they knew mo no more 
than they would have known a traveller from the 
spirit-land. My hair, which had been rav(*n-blii<*k 
the day before, was as white a.s you see it imw. 
They say too that the whole expression of iriy 
countenance had changed. I toh! Ihem my story— 
they did not believe it. I now tell it to and I 
can scarcely expect you to put more faitli in it than 
did the merry nsliermcii of Jjofodeii.” 

OILViaiSS bTONKU.* 

OriABiEs Sumner w/i.s born nt Boston, January 
6, 1811. Ills father, Oh.arles Pim^kney Sumner, 
was high sheriff of Sufiolk comity, Massielm- 
sotts. Mr. Sumner was prepared for eollegeut the 
Latin school, Boston, and graduated at Harvard iu 
1830. In 1831 ho entered the law sidiool of tlie 
.same university, and while pursuing liis studit's, 
wrote .several articles for tho Ani(‘ri<‘,an Jurist, 
and soon after heoame (slitor of hat poriodioaL 
He commenced the practice of his prohwion in 
Boston in i83d, was soon after appointed nporte.r 
to tho Circuit Oourt, and pnblislie<l volume *> 
of reports. Ho also lectunal during liiree sun- 
cessivo winters at tho (larnhridge Law Sidiool, at 
tho roquest of tho ihiculty, during tho absoncoof 
Professors (irooulcaf and Story. 

In 1830 ho edited '*• A Treatise ou tlm Pmcti<*.o 
of tho Oomts of Admiralty in Civil (laas<‘s of 
Maritime Jurisdiotion, by Andrew J)unlap,’* add¬ 
ing an appendix otpial in (‘Xtont to tho original 
work. In 1837 ho sailed for Europe, where ho 
X’cmainod three years, enjoying unusual advan¬ 
tages of social intercoiirsti with tho most distin- 
gui.shod nion of tho day. 

■Whilo an Pari.s, at tho request of tho Minister, 

Loriug's UniKhed Boi^ou Orators, 
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General Cass, he "wrote a defence of the American 
claim to the north-eastern boundary, which was 
republished from Galignani's Messenger, where it 
originally appeared, in the leading American 
journals, and universally regarded as an able pre¬ 
sentation of the argument. It \va3 during the 
same visit to Paris that he suggested to Mr. 
"Wheaton the project of writing a History of the 
Law of Xations. The impre.ssion made by Mr. 
Sumner in England may be judged of from the 
complimentary remark made by Baron Parke, on 
the citation in the Coui't of Exchequer, of Sum¬ 
ners Pteports in a case under consideration, to 
the effect that the weight of the authority was 
not ‘-entitled to the less attention because re¬ 
ported by a gentleman "whom we all knew and 
respected.” 

After his return, he again, in 1843, lectured in 
Cambridge, and in 1844-6 edited an edition of 
Yesey’s Reports in twenty volumes, to w-hich he 
contnbiited a number of valuable notes, many of 
which are concise treatises on the points in 
question. He also introduced a number of bio¬ 
graphical notices of the eminent persons whose 
names occur in the text. 

After the deatli of Judge Story, in 1845, Mr. 
Sumner was universally spoken of as his appro¬ 
priate successor in the Law School, an opinion in 
accordance with the openly expressed wish of the 
decease<L He, liowever, exprebsed a dirinclina- 
tion to accept the post, and the appointment was 
not tendered 

Mr. Sumner took an active part as a public 
speaker in opposition to the annexation of Texas, 
and in support of Mr. Yan Buren for the Presi¬ 
dency in the canvass of 1848. In 1851 he was 
elected the successor of Mr. Webster in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Sumner’s name is prominently identified 
with the Peace party—some of his finest oratori¬ 
cal efforts having been made in favor of the pro¬ 
ject of a Congress of Nations as the supreme 
arbiter of international disputes. 

!Mr. Sumner’s Omtions and Speeches were col¬ 
lected and published in Boston in two stout duo¬ 
decimo volmnes in 1850. The collection opens 
with an oration delivered before the authorities 
of the city of Boston, July 4,1845, entitled The 
True Ch*andewr of JTations, in which the speaker 
enforced his peace doctrines by arguments drawn 
not only from the havoc and desolation attend¬ 
ant on and following the conflict, but by an enu¬ 
meration of tlie cost of the state of preparation, 
maintained, not in view of impending danger, but 
as an every-day condition of military defence. 
In the next oration. The Scholar^ the Jurist^ the 
Artist^ the Philanthropist^ delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, in 1846, we 
have a feeling and eloquent memorial of John 
Pickering, Josei^h Story, Washington AUston, and 
William Ellery Channing. 

This is followed by a Lecture on White Slcmei'y 
in the Barhary States^ a curious and picturesquely 
presented chapter of history. We have next an 
Oration on Fame and Qloiy^ occupied in a great 
measure by an argument on the superior honors 
of peace. 

The I/m of Raman Progress^ a Phi Beta 
Kappa Society Oration at Union College in 
1G48, follows, in which a history is given of the 


gradual recognition of the doctrine of the pro¬ 
gress of the human race, and a brilliant series of 
sketches of Leibnitz, Herder, Descartes, Pascal, 
Turgot, Oondorcet, and others of its early advo¬ 
cates, presented. Tlie address exhibits to advan¬ 
tage the speaker’s varied learning, and his happy 
art in the disposal of his acquirements. 

The second volume opens with an address before 
the American Peace Society, entitled The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Rations^ in a 
portion of which the author has followed the plan 
of his last mentioned discourse by tracing through 
the record of history the progress of the cause, and 
the advocates to whom that progress was in great 
measure due. 

The remainder of the work is occupied by a 
number of speeches delivered on various political 
occasions, touching on the Mexican war, the 
Free Soil party, the Fugitive Slave Law and 
other matters growing out of the slavery question, 
maintaining decided views with an energy and 
ability which have been followed by rapid politi¬ 
cal elevation. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, 
Mr. Sninnor is the author of a small volume on 
Whte Slavery in the Barbary States. 

Mr. George Sumner, the brother of Charles 
Sumner, is the author of An Address on the Pro¬ 
gress of Beform in France.^ delivered in 1853, 
and of other similar productions. lie has passed 
several years in Europe, and has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the politics, social condi¬ 
tion, and intellectnal products of its loading 
states. He possesses a tiiste for statistics and 
unwearied industry in research, coinhined with 
the ability to place the results of investigation 
before the public in a pleasing and attractive 
fom. 

WAB. 

I need not dwell now on the waste and cruelty 
of war. These stare us wildly in the face, like lurid 
meteor-lights, as we travel the page of hislory. Wo 
see the desolation and death that pursue its de¬ 
moniac footsteps. We look upon sacked towns, 
upon ravaged territories, upon violated homes; we 
behold all the sweet chanties of life cliangt‘d to 
wormwood and gall. Our soul is penetrated by 
the sharp moan of mothers, sisters, and daughtors-L 
of fathers, brothers, and sous, who, in tlie bittern ess 
of their bereavement, refuse to be comforted. Our 
eyes rest at last uj^on one of those fair fields, where 
nature, in hei' abundance, spreads her cloth of gold, 
spacious and apt for the entertainment of mighty 
multitudes—or, perhaps, from the curious s\ibtlety 
of its position, like the caipet in the Arabiuu talc, 
seeming to contract so as to be covered by a few 
only, or to dilate so as to receive an innumerable 
host. Here, under a bright sun, such us sJionc at 
Austerlitz or Buena Vista—amidst the peaceful hai*- 
monies of nature—on the Sobbatli of peace—wo 
behold bands of brothers, children of a common 
Father, heii-s to a common happiness, struggling 
together in the deadly fight, with the madness of 
fallen spirits, seeking with murderous weapons the 
lives of brothers wlio have never injured, them or 
their kindred. The havoc rages. The ground is 
soaked with their commingling bloocL The air is 
rent by their commingling cries. Horse and rider 
pe stretched together on the earth. More revolt¬ 
ing than the mangled victims, than the gashed limbs, 
than the lifeless trunks, than the spattering brains, 
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are the lawless passions whicli sweep, tempeat-like, 
through the fiendish tumult. 

Nearer comes the storm and nearer, rolling fast and ft*ightfal 
on. 

Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and who has 
won ? 

“ Alas! alas I I know not; fi'iend and foe together fall, 

O’er the dying rush the living; pray, my sister, for them 
alll” 

Horror-struck, we ask, wherefore this hateful con¬ 
test? The melancholy, but truthful answer comes, 
that this is the established method of determining 
justice between nations l 

The scene changes. Far away on the distant path¬ 
way of the ocean two ships approach each other, 
with white canvas broadly spread to receive the 
flying gales. They are proudly built All of human 
art has been lavished iu their graceful proportions, 
and iu their well compacted sides, while they look 
in dimensions like floating happy islands of the sea, 

A numerous crew, with costly appliances of com¬ 
fort, hives in their secure shelter. feJurclj tliese two 
travellers shall meet in joy and friendship; the flag 
at the mast-head shall give the signal of fellowship; 
the happy sailors shall cluster in the rigging, and 
even on the yard-arms, to look each other in the 
face, while the exhilarating voices of both crews 
shall nungle in accents of gladness uncontrollable. 

It is not so. Not as brothers, not as friends, not as 
wayfarers of the common ocean, do they come to¬ 
gether; but as enemies. The gentle vessels now 
bristle fiercely with death-dealing instruments. On 
their spacious decks, aloft on all their masts, flashes 
the deadly musketry. From their sides spout cata¬ 
racts of flame, amidst the pealing thunders of a j 
fatal artillery. They, who had escaped “ the dread- i 
ful touch of merchant-raamug rocks”—who had 
sped on their long and solitary way unharmed by 
wind or wave—^whom the hurricane liad spared— 
in whose favor storms and seas had iiitonnitted 
their immitigable war—now at last fall by the 
hand of each other. The same spectacle of Uon*or 
greets us from both ships. On iheir decks, rod- I 
dened with blood, the murders of St. Bartholomew 
and of the Sicilian VeRi)er3, with the fires of Smith- 
field, seem to break forth anew, and to concentrate 
their rage. Each has now become a swimming 
Golgotlm. At length these vessels—such pageants 
of the sea—once so stately—so proudly built—but 
now rudely shattered by eaunon-balls—with shivered 
masts and ragged sails—exist only as utimanageablc 
wrecks, weltering on the uncertain waves, whose 
temporary lull of peace is now their only safety. 

In amazement at this strange, unnatiu’al contest— 
away from country and home—whei’o there is no 
countr'jr or home to defend—we ask again, where¬ 
fore tl'iis dismal duel ? Again the melancholy but 
truthful answer promptly comes, that tliis is the 
established method of determining justice betweeu 
nations. i 


EOBEUT T. OONEAD. 

Bobert T. Oonrad, tho author of tho highly auc- 
oessM tragedy of Aylmoro, was boru in Philadel¬ 
phia about the year 1810. After completing his 
preliminary education, ho studied law with his 
uncle, Mr. Thomas Kittera; but in place of tho 
practice of the profession, devoted himself to an 
editorial career, by tho publication of tho Daily 
Commercial Intelligencor, a periodical ho subse¬ 
quently merged in the Philadelphia Gazette. 

In consequence of ill health he was forced to 
abandon the toil of daily editorship. He returned 
to the practice of the law, and was imme^atoly 


appointed Recorder of the Recorder’s Court, 
Philadelphia. After holding tins office for two 
years, he became a judge of the Court of Crimi¬ 
nal Sessions; and on the abolition of that trilmnal, 
was appointed to the bench of the 0-eueral Ses¬ 
sions established in its place. 





Mr. Conrad occiquca a prominent place in, and 
is now Mayor of Pliiladelphia, liaving been 
elected to that ollice by the Native Ameri(?an 
party. 

Mr. Conrad wrote his first Iragedy hoforo his 
twenty-firht year. It was entitled ikmrtidiii,^ and 
performed with HnC(‘X‘ss. 

Aylnicre was written sorno years after. Tt is 
the property of Mr. Edwin Forrest, and has 
proved one of his most, suet'-esslwl plays. Tlie 
hero, Jack Cade, assumes the name ot' Ayhmu'o 
during his concealment in Italy, to escape the. 
coiiscipicncos of a daring net. of resistance to 
tyranny in his youth. lie returtis to England, 
and heads the iTisurreetioii whi<‘h hears his name 
in history. Tim dmnocrati<5 hon^ is pr(‘sente<l 
with energy, and the entire jirodiiction abounds 
iu spirited scemes and animated laiiguagi*.. Tho 
tragedy was pnhlislied by the author in 1851;^ in 
a volume entitled Ayfmere^ or the Ikndtium of 
Kent; and Other Poemn. Tho leading article of 
tho latter portion ol‘ the (‘ollection, The Sons of 
tho Wilderness—Reflect ions beside an Indian 
Mound, extending to tliree hundred and seventy 
lines, is a meditative poem on tho Indians, recit¬ 
ing tlioir wrongs and sympathizing with their 
fate iu a mournful strain. The remaining jnecos 
are for tho most [itirt of a reflective character. 

rBEBUOM. 

« W W # 

Wliciicc l)ut from God can spring the bmiiing love 

Of nature’s liberty ? Why dooe the oye 
Watch, raised and rapturou, the bright racks tha'. 
rove, 

Hcftvett*s free-born, frolic in tho harvest sky? 
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The TTind which hloweth where it listeth, why 
Hath it a charm 2 ^"hy love we thus the sea, 
LorJless and limitless? Or the cataract cry, 

With which Niagara telle eternity 
That she is chainless now', and will for ever he I 

Or why, in breathing nature, is the slave 
That ministers to man, in lowly wise, 

Or beast or bird, a thing of scorn ? Where wave 
The prairie’s purple seas, the free horse flies. 
With mane wide floating, and wild-flashing eyes, 

A wonder and a glory; o’er his way, 

The ne’er-tamed eagle soars and fans the skies. 

Floating, a speck upon the brow of day, 

He scans the unbourned wild—and who shall say 
him nay ? 

If Freedom thus o’er earth, sea, air, hath cast 
Her spell, and is Thought’s idol, man may weU, 
To star-crowned Sparta in the glimmering past. 

Turn from the gilded agonies which sweU 
Wrong’s annals. For the kindling mind will dwell 
Upon Leonidas and Washington, 

And those who for God’s truth or fought or fell, 
When kings whose tombs are pyramids, are gone. 
Justice and Time are wed: the eternal truth lives 
on. 

Ponder it, freemen] It will teach that Time 
Is not the foe of Eight! and man may be 
All that he pants for. Every thought sublime 
That lifts us to the right where truth makes free. 
Is from on high. Pale virtue! Yet with thee 
Will gentle freedom dwell, nor dread a foe! 
Self-governed, calm and truthful, why should she 
Shrink from the future? ’Neath the last arm’s 
glow, 

Above expiring Time, her starry flag shall flow! 

For, even with shrinking woman, is the Eight 
A cherished thought. The hardy hordes which 
threw 

Eome from the crashed world’s empire, caught the 
light 

That led them from soft eyes, and never knew 
Shame, fear, nor fetter. The stern Spartan drew, 
From matrons weeping o’er each recreant son. 

His spirit; and our Indian thus will woo 
Hie stake—^his forest Portia by—smile on, 

Till the death-rattle ring and the death-song is done. 

Fame is man^s vassal; and the Maid of France, 

The shepherd heroine, and Padilla’s dame, 

Whose life and love and suffering mock romance, 
Are half forgotten. Corday—5loth her name 
Thrill you? ^\^ly, Brutus won eternal fame: 

Was his, a Eoman man’s, a holder blow 
Thau that weak woman’s? For the cause the 
same— 

Marat a worse than Cfiesar. Blood may flow 
In seas for Eight, and ne’er a holier offering know! 

The desert rock may yield a liberty— 

The eagle’s; but in cities, guarded Eight 
Finds her first home. Amid the many, she 

Gives union, strength, and courage. In the night 
Of time, fi om leaguered walls, her beacon light 
Flashed o’er the world. And Commerce, whose 
white wing 

Mokes the wide desert of the ocean bright. 

Is Freedom’s foster nurse; and though she fling 
Her wealth on many a shore, on none where fetters 
ring] 

And weath diffused is Freedom’s child and aid. 

Give me—^sueh is her prayer—^nor poverty, 

Nor riches! For while penury will degrade, 

A heaped-up wealth corrupts. But to the free 


The angel hope is Knowledge. It may be, 

Has been, a despot; for, with unspread glow, 
Truth is a rayless sun, whose radiance we, 

However bright it bum, nor feel, nor know. 

*Tis power; and power unshared is curst, and works 
but woe 1 

Make it an atmosphere that aU may breathe. 

And all are free. Each struggle in the past 
That Eight smiles o’er, was truthful. Laurels 
wreathe 

All who,—ns when our country rose—^have cast 
Oppression down; that act all time will last, 

The Ararat of History, on whose brow 
The sacred ark of Libei’ty stood fast, 

Sunned in the truth; while the tame, turbid flow 
Of Slavery’s deluge spread o’er all the world below. 

Labor on Freedom waits (what hope to cheer 
The slave to toil ?), the labor blithe, whose day 
Knows not a want, whose night knows not a tear; 
And wealth; and high-hrowed science; and the 
play 

Of truth-enamoured mind, that mocks the sway 
Of court or custom; beauty-loving art; 

And all that scatters flowers on life’s drear way. 

Hope, courage, pride, joy, conscious mirth upstart, 
Beneath her smile, to raise the mind and glad the 
heart. 

Twin-born with Time was Freedom, when the soul, 
Shoreless and shining, met the earliest day: 

But o’er Time’s tomb—when' passes by the scroll 
Of the scorched sky—she’ll wing her radiant way, 
Freed from the traitor’s taint, the tyrant’s sway; 

Chastened and bright, to other spheres will lice; 
Sun her unnifliod joys in Heaven’s own ray,— 
Where all the crushed are raised, the just are 
free — 

Her light the living God—^her mate eternity 1 


FEEDEEICK WILLIAM THOMAS. 

F. W. Thomas was bom in Baltimore about the 
year 1810. In 1880 he removed to Cincinnati, 
and on his descent of the Ohio composed a poem 
of some six or eight stanzas, which appeared in 
the Commercial Daily Advertiser on his arrival 
at his destination. This he subsequently enlarged 
and recited in public, and in 1833 published with 
the title— ITie Emigrmt^ or Eeflections wlim de¬ 
scending the Ohio, 

In 1885 Mr. Thomas published the novel of 
Clinton BfaMiaw, The hero of this story is a 
young lawyer, who is brought in the course of 
Ms professional pursuits in contact with crimi¬ 
nals, while Ms desire to advance himself in poli¬ 
tics introduces him to the low class of hangors-on 
and wire-pullers of party. 

The puhlication made a sensation by the spirit 
and animation with which it was written and tlio 
bold delineations of character it contained. It 
was followed in 1836 by East and Wes% a story 
which introduces ns in its progress to tiio two 
great geograpMcal divisions of our country, and 
possesses animation and interest. An account 
of a race between two Mississippi steamboats, 
terminating in the usual explosion, is deservedly 
celebrated as a passage of vigorous description. 

In 1840 Mr, Thomas published Eouoa/rd PincTc- 
ney^ a novel of contemporaxyAnaericanlifo. Ho is 
^o the author of The Beechen Tree,^ a Tale told 
in Ehyme^ published by the Haiders, and of sevo- 
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Jal fugitive poems of merit. The song which, we 
quote has attained a wide popularity. 

’TIB BAH) THAT AB8BN0B OOHQXIEHB LOVE. 

’Tis said that absence conquers love I 
But, oh I believe it not; 

Tve tried, alas I its power to jn'ove. 

But thou art not forgot. 

Lady, though fate has bid us part, 

Yet still thou art as dear— 

As fixed in this devoted heart, 

As when I clasped thee here. 

I plunge into the busy crowd, 

And smile to hear thy name, 

And yet, as if I thought aloud, 

They know me still the same; 

And when the wine-cup passes round, 

I toast some other fan*;— 

But when I ask my heart the sound, 

Thy name is echoed there. 

And when some other name I learn. 

And try to whisper love, 

Still will my heart to thee return. 

Like the returning dove. 

In vain I I never can forget, 

And would not be forgot; 

For I must bear the same regret, 

Whate’er may be my lot. 

E*en as the wounded bird will seek 
Its favorite bower to die, 

So, lady! I would liear thee speak, 

And yield my parting sigh. 

’T is said that absence conquers love! 

But, oh! believe it not ; 

I Ve tried, alas I its power to prove 
But thou art not forgot 

nOEACE GEEELET. 

Horace Greeley, a prominent journalist, was 
horn at Amherst, Hew Hampshire, February 3, 
1811. He received a limited common school 
education, the deficiencies of which lie, however, 
in some measure supplied by unwearied activity 
from his earliest years in the })ursuit of know¬ 
ledge. At the age of fourteen, his parents having 



in the meantime remoTod to Vermont, he ob¬ 
tained employment as an apprentice in tlie oilico 
of the Horthern Spectator, Pultnoy, Vermont. 
In 1830, the paper was discontinued and he re¬ 
turned home; but soon after made a second en¬ 
gagement to work as an ai>i)renti(ic in Eric, Pa., 
for fifty dollars a year, out of which he save(l 
enough in a few montlis to expend twenty-five 
or thirty dollars for his father, then a farmer 
on the line between Ohautauquo county, Hew 
York, and Pennsylvania, and pay his travelling 
expenses to Hew York, where he arrived in Au¬ 
gust, 3881, “with a suit of blue cotton jean, two 
brown shirts, and five dollars in cash.” He ob¬ 
tained work as a journeyxnan printer, and con¬ 
tinued thus employed for eighteen months. In 
1834, he commenced with Jonas Winchester, af¬ 
terwards the publisher of the How World, a 
weekly paper of sixteen pages quarto, called the 


Hew Yorker. It was conducted with much ability 
as a political and literary journal, but was not suc¬ 
cessful. Its conductors gave it a long and fair trial 
of several years, and were finally compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. While editing this jour¬ 
nal Mr. Greeley also conducted, in 1838, the Jel- 
fersonian, published by the Whig Central Ot)in- 
mittee of the State, and the Log Cabin, a “catn- 
paign” paper, published for six months preceding 
the presidential election of 1840. 

Mr. Greeley’s nest enterprise was the publica¬ 
tion of the How York Tribune, the first number 
of which appeared on Saturday, April 10, 1841. 
It soon took tho stand which it has since main¬ 
tained of a thoroughly ai)pointed, independent, 
and spirited journal. In the July after its com¬ 
mencement, its editor formed a partnership with 
Mr. Thomas MeElrath, in con iiiiictiou with whom 
the paper Inis been since conducted. 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley was elected a member of 
the House of Representatives. In 1851 he visit¬ 
ed Europe, and was chosen cliairimin of one of 
the juries of the World’s Fair at London. Tli.s 
letters written during his journey to the Tribune, 
were collected on liis return in a volume, with tlie 
title Glances at Earo 2 >e. In 1853 ho edited a 
volume of papers from the Tribune, Art and In¬ 
dustry Ee 2 )resenlecl in the Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace^ Hew YorTo, A number of ad¬ 
dresses delivered by him on various occjisions have 
been also collected in a volume, with the title of 
Bints towards lief or ms, 

Mr. Greeley luis boon fortunate in securing, 
during an early stage of his career, a l>iograi)lier 
who combines in an unusual degree tho essential 
characteristics of enthusiasm, research, and goo<l 
sense. Mr. J. Parlon has f)resented to tho i)ul)lic 
in The Life of Ilonu'e Greeley^ a volume well 
halanced in its pj’oportious, and attractive in 
style. 


ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, 

The pi'cscnt editor of the North American Re¬ 
view, was horn in Beverley, MiivSH., March 111, 1811. 
lie was graduated at Harvard in 18ti(>; studied at 
tho Cainl)ri<lgc Divinity B(‘hool; nunained a year 
at the college as mathematical tutor in I88*i and 
1833; and was ordained in the latter year pastor 
of the South Oongregat.iomd <>hiirch in Ports¬ 
mouth, H. II., to which lie is still attached. 

In the course of his ministerial life he hiis puh- 
lished in 1844, Lectures on Christum Boctriney 
and in 1847, Sermons of Consolation, lie luis 
written inemoirs, and edited the writings of the 
Rev. Jason WJiitman, James Kitmanl, Jr., J. W. 
Foster, and Oharles A. Oheover, M, I). Ills pub¬ 
lished sermons and paniphh^ts are numerous. It 
is chietly as a perio<rK‘.al writer that Mr. Pea¬ 
body has become generally known. He was for 
several yisars one of the editors of the Christian 
Register, and has been for a long time a promi¬ 
nent contributor to tho Christian Examiner and 
North American Review, of wliicJi he became 
the editor on the retirement of Mr. Francis Bowen, 
at tho commencement of 1864.*** 


• To rooopltttlftto tho dlffftroflt «dltor*hlpfl of tho North 
Amorloao, fW>m a pofifloco to hand In the recently puhltHhod 
“ Memoirt of Youth and Manhood,** by Prof. Sidney Willard, 
of lliirvard. Mr. WUllam Tudor coiuiuonoed the work lu 
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Mr. Peabody’s review articles cover most of 
the social and educational questions of the day, 
with the discussion of many topics of miscellane¬ 
ous literature. He handles a ready and vigorous 
pen, is clear and animated in style, and well skill¬ 
ed in the arts of the reviewer. His address be¬ 
fore the united literary societies of Dartmouth 
College on “the Uses of Classical Literature,” is a 
suggestive analysis of this impoitant question. ^ 

Hr. Peabody is at present engaged in editing 
and preparing for the press, a Memoir of the late 
Gov. ^Villiam Plumer of New Hampshire, from a 
manuscript life, left by his son the late Hon. ^ il- 
liam Plumer. 

FIRST VIVI D IMPEESSlOifS IS THE ANCIESTE CLASSICS.* 

The Greek and Roman antlioi*s lived in a newer, 
younger world thau GUI’s. They were in the process 
of learning many things now well known. They 
were taking first glances, with earnestness and 
wonder, at many things now old and trite,—no less 
worthy of admiration than they were then, but 
dropped from notice and neglected. They give us 
first impressions of many foims of nature and of hfe, 
—impressions, which we can get nowhere else. 
They show us ideas, sentiments, and opinions in the 
process of formation,—exinbit to us their initial ele¬ 
ments,—reveal their history. They make known to 
us essential steps in human culture, which, in these 
days of more rapid progress, we stride over unmark¬ 
ed. They are thus invaluable aids in the study of 
the human mind, and of the intellectual history of 
the race,—in the analysis of ideas and opinions,—^in 
ascei*taiiiirig, apai*t fi*om our artificial theories, the 
ultimate, essential facts in every department of 
nature and of human Hfe.^ For these uses, the 
classics have only increased in value with the lapse 
of time, and must still grow more precious with 
every stage of human progress and refinement, so 
that classical literature must ever be a favorite hand¬ 
maid of sound philosophy. 

On subjects of definite knowledge, what we call 
the progress of knowledge is, in one aspect, the 
grow^ of Ignorance. As philosophy becomes more 
comprehensive, it becomes less minute. As it takes 
in broader fields of view, it takes less accurate cog¬ 
nizance of parts and details. Even language parti¬ 
cipates in this process. Names become more geneml. 
Definitions enumerate fewer particulars. What are 
called axioms, embrace no longer self-evident propo¬ 
sitions alone, but those also, which have been so 
established by the long and general consent of man¬ 
kind, that the proofs on which they rest, and the 
truths which they include, are not recurred to. A 
schoolboy now takes on trust, and never verifies, 
principles, which it cost ages of research to discover 
and mature. What styles itself analysis goes not 
back to the ‘‘primordia rerum.” Now, the more 
rigid and minute our analysis, the more accurate of 
course our conceptions. Indeed, we do not fhlly un¬ 
derstand general laws or comprehenrive truths, until 
we have traced them out in detail, and seen them 
mirrored back fi'om the particulars which they in¬ 
clude. A whole con be faithfully studied only in its 
parts; and every part obeys the law, and bears the 


Mav, 1S15, and edited It for two years. Then, lW>mldAy, 1817, 
to March, ISIS, inclnsive, it was edited by Jared Sparks; 
from May, 1818, to Oct. 1819, inclusive, by Edward T. Chan- 
ning; fi-om Jan. 1820, to Oct 182S, inclnsive, by Edward 
Everett; from Jan. 1824, toApill, 18S0, inclnsive, by Jared 
Sparks: from July, 1880, to Oct i885, by Alexander H.irverett; 
from Jan. 1888, to Jan. 1848, by John O. Palfrey; from 1848 
to 1868, by Praneis Bowen; and Mnce, by Andrew P. Pea¬ 
body. 

♦ Prom the address on the ** Uses of Classical literature.” 


1 type of the system, to which it belongs, so that, the 
' more numerous the parts with which we are conver¬ 
sant, the more profound, intimate, vivid, experimen¬ 
tal, is our knowledge of the whole. This minute, 
exhausting analysis we may advantageously prose¬ 
cute by the aid of ancient philosophy and science. 
Laugh as we may at the puerile theories in natural 
history, broached or endorsed by Aristotle and by 
Pliny, they often, by their detailed sketches of facts 
and phenomena, which we have left unexarained be¬ 
cause we have thought them well known, invest 
common things with absorbing interest, as the expo¬ 
nents of far reaching truths and fundamental laws. 

, In like manner, in Plato’s theories of the universe 
and of the human soul, or in tlie ethical treatises of 
Cicero, though we detect in them much loose and 
vague speculation, and many notions which shun 
, the better light of modern times, we often find the 
constituent elements of our own ideas,—the parent 
thoughts of our truest thoughts,—those ultimate facts 
in the outward and the spiritual universe, which 
suggest inquiry and precede theory. 

A similar train of remark a 2 ^]dics emphatically to 
the departments of rhetoric and eloquence. I know 
of no modern analysis of the elements and laws of 
written or uttered discourse, which can bear a mo- 
meut’s comparison with those of Cicero or Quintilian. 
We may, indeed, have higher moral conceiitions of 
the art of writing and of oratory than they had. 
We may perhaps hold forth a loftier aim. We may 
see more clearly than they did, the intrinsic dignity 
of the author’s or the orator’s vocation; and may 
feel, as none but a Christian can, of what incalcula¬ 
ble moment for time and for eternity his influence 
may be. But these eighteen centuries have only 
generalized, without augmenting, the catalogue of 
instruments by which mind is to act on mind, and 
heart on heart,—of the sources of argument and 
modes of appeal, which those master-rhetoricians 
defined in detail. Nor is it possible that, eighteen 
centuries hence, the “ De Oratore” of Cicero should 
seem less perfect, or be less fruitful, or constitute a 
less essential part, than now, of the training of liim, 
who would write what shall live, or utter what is 
worthy to be heard. Modern rlietorieians furnish 
us with weapons of forensic attack and defence, 
ready cast and shaped, and give us technical rules 
for their use. Cicero takes us to the mine and to 
the forge,—exhibits every stage of elaboration 
through which the weajions pass,—^proves tlicir 
temper, tries their edge for us. By his minute sub¬ 
division of the whole subject of oratory, by his de¬ 
tailed descriijtion of its kinds, its modes, and its in¬ 
struments, by his thorough analysis of arguments, 
and of the sources whence they are drawn, he wrote 
in anticipation a perfect commentary on the precepts 
of succeeding rhetoricians; and we must look to him 
to test the principles and to authenticate tlie laws, 
which they lay^ down. And this preomincnce be¬ 
longs not to his transcendent genius alone; but is, 
to a great degree, to be traced to the fact, that he 
wrote when oratory as an art was young in Home, 
and had perished before it grew old in Greece,— 
when it had no established rules, no authoritative 
canons, no prescriptive forms, departure from whicli 
was high treason to the art, when therefore it was 
incumbent on the orator to prove, illustrate, and 
defend whatever rules or forms he might propose. 

The view of ancient literature now under consi¬ 
deration obviously extpds itself to the whole field 
of poetry. In our habitual straining after the vast 
ana grand, we pass by the poetry of common and 
little things, ana are hardly aware how much there 
is worthy^ of song in daily and unnoticed scenes and 
events,—in 
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the Titiendaring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 

The moving wateis, the mvisible air. 

The region of the partly known and dimly seen, the 
confines of the unexplored, constitute in all ages the 
poet’s chosen field. But that field has been con¬ 
tinually diminishing before the resistless progress of 
truth and fact. Science has measured the stars, 
sounded the sea, and made the ancient hills tell the 
story of their birth. Fancy now finds no hiding- 
place in grove or cavern,—no shrine so secluded, so 
full of religious awe, as to have been left unmeasur¬ 
ed and uncatalog Lied. Poetry, impatient of the line 
and compass of exact science, is thus driven from 
almost every earthly covert; and dreary, prosaic 
fact, is fast establishing its undivided empire over 
land, and sea, and sky. It is therefore refreshing 
and kindling to go back in ancient song to 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had thou haunts lu dale, or i)iuy mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spnag, 

Or chdAms and watery depths. 

Then the world was young, and infant science had 
not learned to roam. Mystery brooded over the 
whole expanse of nature. Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. The veil was unremoved from 
grotto and from forest. 

We often talk of the poetry of common life. What 
now styles itself thus, is, for the most part, stupid 
prose on stilts. The real poetry of common life was 
written when what is our common life was poetic, 
—heroic,—when our merest common-places of ex¬ 
istence were rare and grand. The themes of ancient 
song are almost all of this class; and the great 
poems of antiquity derive an absorbing, undying 
interest and charm from the fact, that they bring 
out the wayside poetry of ordinary life, which gun¬ 
powder, steam, the loadstone, and the march of 
mind have banished from the pre*«eut age, and which 
can never be written again unless the world strides 
back to barbarism. The expedition of the Argo¬ 
nauts,—so vast that they paused two years on their 
way to gatlier strength and courage,—a tourist of 
the cochieif class, darting through the lIelles[)ont on 
the fire-wings of modern navigation, would Iiardly 
enter on his journal. Tlie shipmaster, who could 
not shun Chary bdis without falling into Seylla, wouUl 
be remanded without a dissenting voice to the fore¬ 
castle. The Odyssey was founded on a moro coast¬ 
ing voyage; its chief adventures turn upon nautical 
blunders, which would cast sluimo on the most awk¬ 
ward skipper of a modern fishing siUMck The siege 
of Troy would now bo finished in a fortnight; and 
the Latian war would hardly fill a iicwsjiupcr para¬ 
graph. The ex-Groyenior of iJow Iliiinpsluro pub¬ 
lishes Georgies a year, each containing more 

of agricultural science than Virgil could have glean¬ 
ed through the whole Roman empire; while Virgil’s 
beautiful fictions about thebecs have been supplant¬ 
ed by Huber’s stranger facts. 

Such are the themes of classic song,—trite, 
unromantic, prosaic, as now regarded and handled 
But they are in fact what they wore in the glowing 
verse of antiquity. Abridged and materialized 
though they be in our mechanical age, they are full 
of the richest materials for poetry, of grand anil 
beautiful forms, of the types of an infinite presence, 
an<l of skill and power beyond thouglit,—full too of 
thrilling human experience, of man’s vast aims and 
wihl darings, of his wrath and his tenderness, his 
agony and his triumph. What though the loiterer 
on the steamboat deck heeds not the ** monstra na- 
tantia,”’ wliich made the hair of the ancient helms¬ 
man erect with fear? They are none the less there 


—^fearful, marvellous, and mighty. What though 
we have analysed the thuudcr-bolt, and know how 
to turn it harmless from our homes ? Still, when Ave 
hear at midnight the voice that breaks the cedars, 
we feel that not a trait of majesty or beauty has 
faded from that iuelfably sublime passage of Vir- 

gil.— 

Ipse pater, media niinborum in nocte, conisea 

Fulmina moUtur Uuxtia, quo maviiua luotii 

Teira tieimt, fuf;eie force, et iiiortalia coida 

Per geutes humilis straviL pavor. 

What tliougli any farmer’s boy would laiigli to scorn 
the river-goddess’s recipe for replonisldng the Avast- 
ed beehive? Time has taken nothing from the truth 
to nature and to actual life, from the deep pathos 
and intense beauty of her son’s lameiil-ation, and of 
her own quick maternal sympathy, anti anxious, 
persevering love. Yes; this ancient poetry, wide 
as it often is of fact, is full of truth. it boats 
throughout with the throbbings of the universa] hu¬ 
man h<‘art,—of that heart, Avhicli, under the iiresent 
reign of iron an<l btenm, dares not full and free ut¬ 
terance; but which, in those siin|>le days, sjxike as 
it felt, and has left u.s, in verse that cnuinot the., itw 
early comumniugs with itself, AVith nature, AvitU 
life’s experience, and Avitli the infinite Unknown. 

WILLIAM INaUAXIAM KIP. 

Tins first member of the old Kow York family of 
Ivip, who appears in history, was Ilulolf do Kyiie, 
a partisan of the Duke of Gniso in Iho Prench 
civil wars connected with the Ho formation, lie 
was a native of Brittany, and on the ilefeat ol'his 
party took rcfiigo in Jlolland. Ho afterwards 
joined the army of the Duke of Anjou, and wiis 
killed in battle near Jarnac. His son HiiloH' 
became a Protestant, and remained in Holland, 
Avllore the next in (loscent, Henry, was liorn in 
1570. On arriving at manhood, ho took an 
active jiart in ‘‘Tlie (Company ol' Foreign 
Countries,” an association formed for tlu^ juirposo 
of obtaining access to the Indies, by a (lilVcrcnt 
route from that possessed by Spain and Poringal. 
They first attempted to sail round the, northern 
seiis of Europe and Asia, Init tlicir expedition, 
despatched in 1501, was ohligisl to n^tnrn on 
account of the ice in tlio sauu^ year. In 1 dbO, they 
employed Henry Hudson to sail to the westwuni, 
in. the lit.tle Half Moon, Avith happier results. 

Henry Xype came to How Amsterdam in 
1(>35. ifo returned to Holland, but; his sons 
reraaluod, and rose to important positions as 
citizens and landed projirietors. One, Hendrick, 
liocame in lf>4-7 and llVli) one of the council 
chosen by the people, to assist Governor Htuyve* 
sunt in the a<l mi lustration. Another, Jacobus, 
was Se(*.n^tary of the city council, and re<ieived a 
grant of land on Kip’s Hay, East Iliver, where Jw 
built a ] louse in I OH, which remained standing 
until 1850, when it Avas demolished on tlie opening 
of Thirty-fifth street. A third, Jmjob, owned the 
ground now oocujiied by the I^ark. Five genera¬ 
tions of the family wore'horn atthelumso at Kip’s 
Bay, a portion of whom settled at Bliincheok. The 
mansion was occupied for a brief period by 
General Washington, and after the capture of the 
city as the liead-qnartors of the British olfici^rs. 
The pro])rietor, Jacobus Kiji, was a ‘Whig, and his 
sou served in the American army. Otlior mem¬ 
bers of the family were ofi&cera in the Brhiiah 
service. 
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YTilliam Ingraham Kip is the eldest son of 
Leananl Kip, for many years President of the 
Korth River Bank, and is connected through his 
mother’s family with Captain Ingraham, the 
spirited liberator of Martin Kozsta. He was 
born in Mew York, October 3,1811, and prepared 
for college at schools in that city. After passing 
a twelvemonth at Rutgers College, he completed 
the remaining three years of his college course at 
Yale, in 1831. He commenced and continued for 
some time the study of law, which he then 
changed for that of Divinity, and was graduated 
from the General Theological Scminaiy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and ^ordained 
Deacon in 1835. His first parochial charge was 
at St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, New Jersey, 
where he remained a year. He was next Assis¬ 
tant Minister of Grace Church, New York, and 
in 1838 called to tlie Rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, where he remained, with the 
exception of a portion of the years 1844 and 
1845, passed in Europe, until his consecration as 
Missionary Bishop of California, in October, 1863. 
He soon after removed to San Francisco, where 
he now resides, actively engaged in the arduous 
duties of his important position. 

In 1843 he published The Lentm Mist, a 
volume in which the origin, propriety, and ad¬ 
vantages of the observance of the season are 

E ointed out. It has passed through six editions. 

a 18^ The Double TFitness of the Churchy an 
exposition of the Via Media between Roman 
Catholic and nnepiscopal Protestant doctrines, 
appeared. It is regarded as one of the most 
valuable of the many works on the subject, and 
has passed through several editions. The Christ- 
mas Molidays in a volume derived from 

the author’s observations in 1844, appeared in the 
following y^. In 1846 he prepared The Ecvrly 
Jesuit Missions inUorth America^ an interesting 
and valuable volume, drawn from the Lettres 
Mdifia/nteset Ourieuses eerites des Missions MtraTi- 
geres^ the original narratives of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries and other contemporary records. 

In 1861 he issued in London, and afterwards in 


this country, a work on The Marly Oonfiicis of 
ChrisHauity —^the conflicts including those of 
heresies within as well as o])ponents without 
the Early Church. The volume gives an animat¬ 
ed picture of the varied scenes of the period. 

Bishop Kip’s latest publication is a volume on 
The Cataconws of Eome^ published in 1864. It 
contains a description, drawn from personal 
inspection, of thcfac venerated resting-places of 
the fathers and confessors of the church of the 
first three centuries; and an account of the in¬ 
scriptions and symbols which they contain, 
accompanied with pictorial representations and 
fac-similes, from AiTinghi’s folio and other early 
and rare works. 

These volumes are all written for popular cir¬ 
culation in a popular style, and are of moderate 
size. They, however, indicate ample and thorough 
research, and have given their author, in connex¬ 
ion with his highly successful i)ulpit com])osi- 
tiona, and numerous articles in tlie New York 
Review, Church Review, Evergreen, American 
Monthly Magazine, Churchman, and other i)eri- 
odieals, a high position as a theologian and 
scholar, as well as author. 

ELinu nUREITT. 

Euhit Burritt, “the learned Blacksmith,” was 
horn at New Britain, Ooimectiout, December 8, 
1811, of an old New England family. His father 
was a shoemaker, a man of ready apprehension 
and charitable sympatliios and action. Uo had 
ten children, and of his five sons the oldest and the 
youngest have both attained literary distinction. 
The former, Elijah, early developed a fondness for 
the mathematics. His friends sent him to coUogo. 
The fruits of his studies have been a work enti¬ 
tled Log Arithmetic^ published before he was 
twenty-one, and his Geograjfhy of the Ileacem^ 
which is in general use as a schoolbook. 



The youngest of the sons was Eliliu. IXo had 
received only a limited district school eduoation, 
when, on his father’s death, he was apprenticed 
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at tte age of seventeen to a blaoksmitli. He had 
acquired, however, a ta'^te for the observations 
written in books from the narratives of the old 
revolutionary soldiers who came to his father’s 
house. He wished to know more, and life thus 
taught him the use of books. When his afipren- 
ticeship was ended he studied with his brother, 
who, driven from his career as a schoolmaster at 
the South, had returned to establish himself in this 
capacity in his native town, learning something 
of Latin, French, and Mathematics. At the end 
of six months he returned to the forge, watching 
the castings in the furnace with a copy of the 
Greek grammar in his hand. Ho took some in¬ 
tervals from his trade for the study of his favorite 
grammars, gradually adding to his stt>ck of lan¬ 
guages till he attacked the Hebrew. To procure 
oriental books he determined to embark from 
Boston as a sailor, and spend his wages at the first 
European port in books, but was diverted from 
this by the inducements of the library of the An¬ 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, the happily en¬ 
dowed institution of Isaiah Thomas, in a thrifty 
manufacturing town which offered employment 
for his arm as well as his brain. Here, in 1837, 
he forged and studied, recording in his diary such 
entries as these. Monday^ June 18, headache; 
forty pages Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, sixty- 
four pages French, eleven hours forging. Tues¬ 
day^ sixty-five lines of Hebrew, thirty pages of 
French, ten pages Cuvier’s Theory, eight lines 
Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto Bohemian, nine 
ditto Polish, fifteen names of stars, ten hours forg¬ 
ing.” When the overwearied brain was arrested 
by a headache he worked that off by a few hours’ 
extra forging. 

Thus on his sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

A letter to a friend inquiring for employment 
as a translator of German, and tolling liis story, 
reached Edward Everett, then Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, wlio read the account at a ])ul)lic 
meeting, and Burritt became at once installed 
among the curiosities of literature, lie was in¬ 
vited to pursue his studies at Harvard, but ho 
preferred the forge at Worcester, airing his gram¬ 
matical knowledge by the publication of a monthly 
periodical to teach French entitled The Literary 
Gemini. This was published in 1839 and con¬ 
tinued for a year. In 1840 he commencod as a 
lecturer, one of the few profitable avenues of lite¬ 
rary occupation open in the country, which ho 
has since pursued with (listinguished success, lie 
translated Icelandic sagjxs and pa])erH from the 
Samaritan, Arabic, and Hebrew, tor the Eclectic 
JSeview, still hdding to his stock of languages. In 
1844 ho commenced at Worcester a ])aper called 
The Ohristian Citizen.^ in wliioh ho was diverted 
from philology to philanthropy, adv^ocatirig ])eaco 
and fraternity. He published’ his Glim Learn at 
this time from the same ofilce. Ho became en¬ 
gaged in circulating a mutual system of addresses 
in behalf of peace between England and Ainorioa, 
and in 1846 was tlie proprietor and editor of The 
JPeaoe Advocate. His Bond of Brotherhood was a 
periodical tract which he circulated among tra¬ 
vellers. In the same year he went to England, 
where he enjoyed a cordial reception and full em¬ 
ployment among the philanthropists, writing for 


Douglas Jerrold’s weekly newspaper, and forming 
peaoo associations. One of his latest employ inoiits 
of this kind was the distribution, in 1853, of a 
series of “friendly addresses” from Englishmen 
through the different departments of France. 

Buri’itt’s latest publication (1854) is entitled 
Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad.^ a 
collection of various contributions to the press, 
written with a certain enthusiasm, Avithout exact¬ 
ness of thought and expression, in the form of 
sketches, and covering the favorite t(>])ics of the 
writer in Avar, temperanoe, and kindred subjects. 

war I LEFT THE ANVIL. 

I 800 it, you would ask me what I have to say for 
myself for dropping the hammer and taking up the 
quill, jia a member of your profession. I Avill be lio- 
nest noAv, and tell you tlic whole story. 1 avjis t.raiis- 
posed from the anvil to tl\o editor’s chair by tlic ge¬ 
nius of machinery. Don’t smile, frieudK, it was even 
so. I liad stood and looked for hours on those 
thoughtless, iron intellects, those iron-fing<‘rcd, sober, 
siij)pie automatons, as they eaiiglit uj) a bale of cot¬ 
ton, and twirled it in the twinkling of an eye, into a 
whirlwind of Avhizzing shreds, and laid it at my feet 
in folds of snow-white cloth, ready for the use of our 
most voluptiuuis antipodes. They Avero wonderful 
things, those looms and spindles; but they could not 
spill thoughts; there was no attribute of Divinity in 
them, and I admired them, nothing more. Th(*y 
were excessively curious, but 1 could estimate the 
whole compass of their doings and destiny in finger 
power; so I am away and loft them spinning— 
cotton. 

One day I was tuning my anvil beneath a hot iron, 
and busy with tlio thought, that there was as much 
intelleetnal philosophy in iny Ininuuer as in any of 
the enginery agoing in modern times, Avhon a most 
unearthly screaming pierced my ears: 1 stcpjied to 
the door, and there it Avas, the groat Iron 1101*801 
Yes, lie had come looking for all the Avorld like the 
great Dragon avo road of ni Seri[)tnro, linrnossed to 
half a living world and just landed the earth, 
Avhere ho stood braying in 8ur[)riso and indigiintioii 
at the “base use” to Avhicli he had ln*ea turned, 1 
saw the giganti<^ hoxiiied move witli a poAV(!r that 
made the eartli tremble for miles. I sjiw the army 
of human beings gliding Avith tlie vchxnty of t-lie 
Avind over the iron track, and droves of cjlttlc ira- 
velliugiii their stables at the ral.t* of twenty miles an 
hour toAvards their city-shuigUter-hdusi*! It was 
Avonderful The litthi busy bee-wing(‘d maehiiiery 
of the cotton fiuitory dwindled into iusignifiennee be¬ 
fore it. Monstrous beast of jinssngc and bunhm I it 
devoured the intervening distauec, jiiid welded the 
cities iogethor I But for its furnace Imart and iron 
flinows, it Avas nothing but a b(*aHti, an ejiormous ag¬ 
gregation of—lioiw, power. Ami I W(»nt back to the 
forgo Avith unimpaired reverence for the intellectual 
philosophy of niy hammer. I’ussing along the street 
one afternoon I hoard a mn c in an old buihling, as 
of flomc one puffing a pair oi boUowH, Bo without 
more ado, I stepped in, and there, in a corner of a 
room, 1 saw tlu» chef d’omvro of all the machinery 
that has over been invented since the birth of Tubal 
Cain. In its construction it was os simple and unas¬ 
suming as a cheese press. It went with a hwer-L. 
with a lever, longer, stronger, than that, with whieli 
Archimedes jiromisod to lift the world. 

“ ft is n printing press/’ said a boy stimding by the 
ink trough with a queueless turban of brown pajier 
on his head. ** A printing press I” I queried mu¬ 
singly to myself. “A printing press? what <I<> you 
print!” I asked **Print?” said the boy, staring at 
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me doubtfully, “ wh.j •we print thoughts.” “ Print 
thoughts 1” I slo'wly repeated after him; and we 
stood looking for a moment at each other in mutual 
admiration, he in the absence of an idea, and I in 
ursuit of one. But I looked at him the hardest, and 
e left another ink mark on his forehead from a pa¬ 
thetic motion of his left hand to quicken his appre¬ 
hension of my meaning. “ ^hy, res,” he reiterated, 
in a tone of forced confidence, as If passing an idea, 
which, though having been current a hundred yeai’s, 
might still be counterfeit, for all he could sho-w on 
the spot, •we print thoughts, to be sure.” “ But, 
my boy,” I asked in honest soberness, “what are 
thoughts, and how ean you get hold of them to print 
them ?” “ Thoughts are what come out of the peo¬ 
ple’s minds/' he replied. “ Get hold of them, indeed ? 
Why minds arn’t nothing you can get hold of, nor 
thoughts either. All the minds that ever thought, 
and all the thoughts that minds ever made, wouldn^t 
make a ball as big as your fist Minds, they say, are 
just like air; you can’t see them; they don’t make 
any noise, nor have any color; they don’t weigh 
anything. Bill Deepcut, the sexton, says, tliat a man 
weighs just as much when his mind has gone out of 
him as he did before.—Ifo, sir, all the minds that ever 
lived wouldn’t weigh an ounce troy.” 

“ Then how do you print thoughts ?” I asked. “ If 
minds are thin as air, and thoughts thinner still, and 
make no noise, and have no substance, shade, or 
color, and are like the winds, and more than the 
winds, are anywhere in a moment; sometimes in 
heaven, and sometimes on earth and in the waters 
under the earth; how can you get hold of them ? 
how ean you see them when caught, or show them 
to othei'S ?” 

Ezekiel’s eyes grew luminous with a new idea, and 
pushing his ink-roller proudly across the metallic 
page of the newspaper, replied, “ Thoughts work and 
walk in things what make tracks; and we take them 
tracks, and stamp them on paper, or iron, wood, 
stone, or what not. This is the way we print 
thoughts. Don’t you understand 

The pressman let go the lever,and looked interro¬ 
gatively at Ezekiel, beginning at the patch on his 
stringless brogans, aud following up with his eye to the 
top of the boy’s brown paper buff cap. Ezekiel eom- 
rehended the felicity of his illustration, and wiping 
is hands on his tow apron, gradually assumed an 
attitude of earaest exposition. I gave mm an encou¬ 
raging wink, and so he went on. 

^ “ Thoughts make tracks,” he continued impres¬ 
sively, as if evolving a new phase of the idea by re¬ 
peating it slowly. Seeing we assented to this propo¬ 
sition inquiringly, he stepped to the type-case, with 
Ms eye fixed admonishingly upon us. “Thoughts 
make tracks,” he repeated, arranging in his left hand 
a score or two of metal slips, “ and with these here 
letters we can ‘take the exact impression of every 
“thought that ever went out of the heart of a human 
man; and we can print it too,” giving the inked form 
a blow of triumph with his fist, “ we can print it too, 
give us paper and ink enough, till tiie great round 
earth is blanketed ai’ouud with a coverlid of 
thoughts, as much like the pattern as two peas.” 
Ezekiel seemed to grow an inch at every word, and 
the brawny pressman looked first at him, and then 
at the press, with evident astonishment. “Talk 
about the mind’s li ving for ever I” exclaimed the boy, 
pointing patronizingly at the ground, as if mind were 
lying there incapable of immortality until the printer 
reached it a helping band, “ why the world is brim¬ 
ful of live, bright, industrious thoughts, which would 
have been dead, as dead as a stone, if it hadn’t been 
for hoys like me who have run the ink rollei’s. Im¬ 
mortality, indeed! why, people’s minds,” he con¬ 


tinued, with his imagination climbing into the pro¬ 
fanely sublime, “people’s minds wouldn’t be im¬ 
mortal if ’twasn’t for the printers—at any rate, in 
this here planetary burying-ground. We are the 
chaps what manufacture immortality for dead men,” 
he subjoined, slapping the pressman graciously on 
the shoulder. The latter took it as if dubbed a 
knight of the legion of honor, for the boy liad jait 
the mysteries of his profession in sublime apocalypse. 
“ Give us one good healthy mind,” resumed Ezekiel, 
“ to think for us, and we will furnish a dozen woilds 
as big as this with thoughts to order. Give us such 
a man, and we will insure his life; we will ke^ him 
alive for ever among the living. He can’t die, no 
way you can fix it, when once we have touched Mm 
with these here bits of inky pewter. He shan’t die 
nor sleep. We will keep his mind at work on all the 
minds that live on the earth, and all the minds 
that shall come to live here as long as the world 
stands.” 

“Ezekiel,” I asked, in a subdued tone of reve¬ 
rence, “ will you print my thoughts too ?” 

“ Yes, that I will,” he replied, “ if you will think 
some of the right kind.” “ Yes, that we will,” 
echoed the pressman. 

And I went home and thought, and Ezekiel has 
printed my “ thought-tracks” ever since. 

ALFEED B. STEEET. 

The early associations of Mr. Street were of a 
kind favorable to the development of the tastes 
which mark his literary productions. The son of 
the Hon. Randall S. Street, ho was horn at 
Pouglikeepsie, on the Hudson, and at an early 
age xonioved with his father to Mouticello in ISul- 
livan county, then almost a wilderness. The 
scenery of these beautiful regions is roproducod 
in his poems, and the faithfulness and minuteiioss 
of the picture show the firmness of the impres¬ 
sion upon the youthful luind. 



jjl) cs) \sjifiJrr 

Mr. Street studied law m well as nature, at 
Monticello, and on his admission to the bar re- 
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moved to Albany, *wliere be bas since resided. 
He married a daughter of Mr. Smith Weed, of 
that place, and bas for several years held the ap¬ 
pointment of state librarian. 

Mr. Street conimonced his literary career at an 
early age as a poetical writer for the magazines. 
His first volume, The Burning of Scheneetndy^ and 
other Poems^ was published in 1842. The leading 
poem is a narration of a well known incident of 
the colonial history of Mew York; the remain¬ 
ing pieces are of a descriptive character. A 
second collection, LmieingB and Tintinga^ ap¬ 
peared in 1844. It includes a poem on Mature, 
of decided merit in its descriptions of the ])he- 
nomena of the sea^^ons, which was pronounced by 
the author in 1840 before the Euglossian Society 
of Geneva College. 

In 1849 Mr. Street published in London, and in 
the same year in this country, Frontenae^ or the 
Atotarho of the Iroquou^ a Metrical Romance^ a 
poem of some seven thousand lines in the octo¬ 
syllabic measure, founded on the expedition of 
Count Frontenac, governor-general of Canada, 
against the powerful Indian tribe of the Iroquois. 
The story introduces many picturesque scenes of 
Indian life, and abounds in passages of doscrij)- 
tion of natural scenery, in the author’s best vein 
of careful elaboration. 

In 1842, a collection of the poems of Mr. 
Street, embracing, with tlie exception of a few 
juvenile jaeces and the romance of Frontenac, 
all that he had written to that period, was 
published in Mew York. lie has since contri¬ 
buted to various magazines a number of pieces 
sufficient to form a volume of similar size. Ho 
has also written a iiarr.itivo i)oem, of which La 
Salle is the hero, extending to some three thou¬ 
sand lines, which stdl remains in manuscript. 
He is besides the author of a number of prose 
tale sketches, which luive appeared with success 
in the magazines of the day. 

Mr. Street’s i)ocms are chiefly occupied with 
descriptions of the varied phases of Aiiioricuu 
scenery, lie has won a well merited reputation 
by the fidelity of his ol)servation. As a do.scriptive 
writer he is a patient and accurate observer of 
Mature,—daguerreotyping the effects of earth 
and air, and the i)iienomona of vegetable and 
animal life in their various relation to the land¬ 
scape. lie has been frequently defloribod by 
critics by coin])arison with the minute style 
of the painters of the Dutcdi school. Mi*. Tuckor- 
man, in an article in the Democratic Review, 
has thus alluded to this analogy, and to the 
home atmosphere of the author’s descriptions 
of American nature:—‘SStreot is a Iriio Flemisli 
painter, seizing upon objects in all their verisimi¬ 
litude. As we read him, wild flowers peer up 
from among brown loaves; the drum of the par¬ 
tridge, the rimdo of waters, the flickering of au¬ 
tumn light, the sting of sleety enow, the cry of 
the panther, the roar of the winds, the melody of 
birds, and tlie odor of crushed pino-bouglis are 
present to our senses. In a foreign land his 
poems would transjiort us at once to home. Ho 
is no seeond-liand limner, content to furriisli in¬ 
sipid copies, but draws from reality. Tlis tiio- 
tures have th3 freshness of originals. TIv\y are 
graphic, detailed, never untrue, and ofr.c>n vi¬ 
gorous ; he is essentially an American poet.” 


THE SETTLES. 

His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitu<le. 

And rusliiiig, thiiadering, down were flung 
The Titans of the wood ; 

Loud shrieked the eagle as he dashed 
From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With its sui>porting bough. 

And the first suidight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 

Rude wns the garb, and strong the fr.'une 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil: 

To form that garb, the wild-wood game 
Contributed their spoil; 

The soul that warmed that frame, disdained 
The tinsel, gaud, and glare, that reigned 
Where men their crowds collect; 

The simple fur, luitnmuieJ, unstained. 

This forest tamer decked. 

The paths which wound’mid gorgeous irees, 

The streams whoso bright lips kissed their 
flowers, 

Tlie w’iiids tliat swelled their Inirmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers, 

Tlio temjfle vast—the gieen arcade, 

Hie nestling vale, thu grassy glade, 

Dark cave and swampy lair; 

Tliese scenes and sounds majestic, made 
His world, his pleasures, there. 

His roof adorned, a pleasant spot, 

’Mid the black logs green glowed the grain,. 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not, 

Throve in the sun and rain. 

Tlio smoke-wreatli curling o’er the dell, 

TJic low—^tlio bleat—^Ihe tinkling bell, 

All made a landscape strange, 

Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 

Tlie violet sprung at Spring’s first tinge, 

The rose of Summer spread its glow, 

The maize Imng on its Autumn fringe, 

Rude Winter brouglit liis snow; 

And still the settler labored there. 

Ills shout and whistle woke the air. 

As che(‘rily he plied 
His garden spad<i, or drove his share 
Along the liillock’s side. 

He marked the fire-storm’s blazing flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path, 

And scorching earth, and molting wood, 

Beneath its greedy wrath; 

He marked the rapid wliirlwind shoot, 

Tram]>ling the pine tree with its foot, 

And darkening thick the day 
With streaming bough and severed root, 

Hurled whizzing on its way. 

His gaunt hound yolh‘(l, his rifle fljishod, 

The grim bear hushed its savage growl* 

In blood and foam the panther guushod 
Its fangs with dying howl; 

The fleet doer eciasod its flying bound. 

Its snarling wolf foe bit the ground, 

An<l with its moaning cry, 

The beaver sank beneath the woxtnd 
Its poad'built Vouieo by. 

Humble the lot, yet his the race I 
When liberty sent forth her cry, 

Who thronged in Conflict’s deadliest place, 

To flght—^to bleed—to die. 

Who cumbered Bunker’s height of rod, 

By hope, through weary years wore led, 

And. witnessed Yorktowu’s suix 
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Blaze on a Nation’s banner spread, 

A Nation’s freedom won. 

Air AtrrUMIT LA^^>SCAPB 

A knoll of upland, sborn by nibbling sbeep 
To a ricb carpet, 'W'oven of short grass 
And tiny clover, upward leads my steps 
By the seamed pathway, and my roving eye 
Brinks in the vassal landscape. Far and wide 
Nature is smiling in her loveliness, 

Masses of woods, gieen strips of fields, ravines. 
Shown by their outlines drawn against the hills, 
Chimneys and roofs, trees, single and in groups. 
Bright curves of brooks, and vanishing mountain 
tops 

Expand upon my sight. October’s brush 

The scene has colored; not with those broad hues 

Mixed in his later palette by the frost, 

And dashed upon the picture, till the eye 
Aches with the varied splendor, but in tints 
Left by light scattered touches. Overhead 
There is a blending of cloud, haze and sky; 

A silvery sheet with spaces of soft hue; 

A trembling veil of gauze is stretched athwart 
The shadowy hill-sides and dark forest-flanks; 

A soothing quiet broods upon the air. 

And the faint sunshine winks with drowsiness. 

Far sounds melt mellow on the ear: the bark— 

The bleat—the tinkle—whistle—^blast of horn— 
The rattle of the wagon-wheel—^the low— 

The fowler’s shot—the twitter of the bird, 

Amd e’en the hue of converse from the road. 

The grass, with its low insect-tones, appears 
As murmuring in its sleep. This butterfly 
Seems as if loth to stir, so lazily 
It flutters by. In fitful starts and stops 
The locust sings. The grasshopper breaks out 
In brief harsh strains; amidst its pausing chirps 
The beetle glisteniiig in its sable mail, 

Slow climbs the clover-tops, and e’en the ant 
Darts round less eagerly, 

"What difference marks 

The scene from yester-noontide. Then the sky 
Showed such rich, tender blue, it seemed as if 
*Twould melt before the sight The glittering 
clouds 

Floated above, the trees danced glad below 
To the fresh wind. The sunsliine flashed on streams. 
Sparkled on leaves, and laughed on fields and woods. 
AH, all was life and motion, as all now 
Is deep and quiet Nature in her change 
Varies each day, as in the world of man 
She moulds the differing features. Yea, each leaf 
Is variant from its fellow. Yet her works 
Are blended in a glorious harmony, 

For thus God made His earth. Perchance His 
breath 

Was music when he spake it into life, 

Adding thereby another instrament 
To the innumerable choral orbs 
Sending the tribute of their grateful praise 
In ceaseless anthems toward His sacred throna 

THEOBOEE PABKEB 

Is a native of Massachusetts, bom in or about 
the year 1812, at Lexington, the son of a farmer, 
and grandson of a Revolutionary soldier. He 
studied theology among the Unitarians at Cam¬ 
bridge; became a gradnate of its theological 
school in 1886, and was afterwards settled as 
minister of the Second Church in Eoxbury. From 
184:0 to 1842 he was a contributor to the Dial 
and Christian Examiner, of papers chiefly on 


theological topics, which he coDected in a volume 
of Gritical and Miscellaneous WTitings in 1843. 
In 1842 he published a treatise, A Discourse of 
Matters relating to Meligion^ in an octavo vo¬ 
lume. It was the substance of a series of lectures 
delivered the previous season in Boston, and con¬ 
stituted a manifesto of the growing changes of 
the author in his doctrinal opinions, which had 
widely departed from points of church authoiity, 
the inspiration of the scriptures and the divine cha¬ 
racter of the Saviour. He had previously in 
May, 1841, startled his associates Discow'se 
on the Transient and Pemnanent in Ohristmiiity^ 
preached at the ordination of Mr. Charles 0. 
Sliackford, in Harris Place Church in Boston. 
Both these publications were met and opposed in 
the Christian Examiner. 



Theodore Parker, 


Proscribed by the Unitarian Societies of Boston 
on account of the promulgation of his now views, 
Mr. Parker organized, by the aid of his friends, a 
congregation, which met in the old Melodeon in the 
city, and has since transferred itself to the ample 
accommodations of the new Music Hall. Ho has 
published a memorial of this change, in Two /S'cr- 
mons^ on leading an old a/nd entering a new place 
of worsh)p. His title, as appears from his printed 
discoui’ses, is Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Con¬ 
gregational Society in Boston. In his new quar¬ 
ters he holds an independent service, delivering a 
weekly discourse on Sunday morning, frequently 
taldng for his theme some toi)io of the times or 
point of morality. The questions of slavery, 
war, social and moral reforms of various kinds, are 
discu^ed with much acute analysis, occasional 
effective satire, and a rather unprofitable reliance 
on the powers of the individual. As a practical 
tether, he is in the unfortunate position of a 
priest without a church, and a politician without 
a state. Though he interweaves some elegance 
of fancy in his discourses, yet it is of a dry quali¬ 
ty, a flower of a forced growth, and his manner 
and matter seem equally unaffected by tender 
poetic imagination. He has nothing of the air 
of hearty impulse of a democratic leader of revo¬ 
lutionary opinion, as might he supposed, from the 
^ft of his printed discourses. As a speaker he 
is slow, didactic, positive, and self-sufficient. 

Mr. Parker has published several series of dis¬ 
courses, entitled Sermons of Theism^ Atheim^and 
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the Popular Theology, and Tea Sermons of Reli¬ 
gion, from which his moral views may be gatlier- 

He has borne a prominent part in the agitation 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, of which he is a vigor¬ 
ous denouncer. A number of his discourses on 
this and other social topics are included in his 
two volumes, Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional 
Sermons, published ia 1852. He also delivered 
an elaborate critical essay on the character of 
John Quincy Adams, immediately after the death 
of that statesman, and a similar discourse, re¬ 
markable for its severity, on Daniel Webster. 

As a specimen of Mr. Parker’s manner on a 
to[)ic of more general agi’eement than most of his 
writings afford, we may cite a few pjis^ages from 
a sennon published by him in 1864 on 

OLD AGE. 

I cannot tell where childhood ends, and manhood 
begins; nor where manhood ends, and old age be¬ 
gins. It is a wavering and uncertain line, not 
straight and definite, which borders betwixt the two. 
’But the outward characteristics of old age are ob¬ 
vious enough. The weight diminishes. Man is com¬ 
monly heaviest at forty, woman at fifty. After that, 
the body shrinks a little; the height shortens as the 
cartilages become thin and dry. The hair whitens and 
falls away. The frame stoops, the bones become smull- 
erj feebler, have less animal and more more earthy 
matter. The senses decay, slowly and handsomely. 
The eye is not so sharp, and while it penetrates fur¬ 
ther into space, it has less power clearly to define 
the outline of what it sees. The ear is dull; the ap- 
etite less. Bodily heat is lower; the breath jn'o- 
uoes less carbonic acid than before. The old man 
consumes less food, water, air. The hands grasp loss 
strongly; the feet less firmly tread. Tiie lungs 
suck the breast of heaven with less powerful col¬ 
lapse. The eye and ear lake not so strong a hold 
upon the world •— 

And the bier manly voice, 

Turninf; a^Miii to childifeh treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

The animal life is making ready to go out. The very 
old man loves tlic sunshine and tlie fire, the arm¬ 
chair and the shady nook. A rude wiin 1 would jostle 
the full-grown apple from its bough, full-ripe, full- 
colored, too. The internal charactei'i.stics corres¬ 
pond. General activity is less. Salient Jove of new 
things and of now persons, which bit the young 
man’s heart, fades away. He thinks the old is bet¬ 
ter. He is not venturesome; he keeps at home. 
Passion once stung him into qxxickcneillifc; now that 
gad-fiy is no more buzzing in his cars. Madame de 
IStael finds compensation in Science for the decay of 
the passion that once fired Iier blood; but Uoathen 
Socrates, seventy years old, thanks the gods that ho 
is now free from that "ravenous beast,” which Innl 
disturbed his philosophic meditations for many a 
year. Romance is the child of Passion and Imagi¬ 
nation ;—the sudden father that, the, long iirotracting 
mother this,^ Old age has little romance, Only some 
rare man, like Wilhelm Von Humboldt, keeps it 
still fresh in liis bosom. 

In intellectual matters, the venerable man loves to 
recall the old times, to revive hia favorite ol<l men, 
—no new ones half so fair. So in Homer, Nestor, 
who is the oldest of the Greeks, is always talkingof 
the old times, before the grandfatliors of men then 
livinghad come into being; " lot such as live in 
these degenerate days.” Verse-loving John Quincy 


Adams turns off from Byron and Shelley and Wie-' 
land and Goethe, and returns to Pope, 

Who pleased his childhood and Informed his youth. 

The pleasure of hope is sinaHer; that of memory 
greater. It is exceeding beaiitifiil that it is so. The 
venerable man loves to set recollection to beat the 
roll-call, and summon up from the grave the old 
time, “ the good old time,”—the old places, old 
friends, old games, old talk, nay, to his car the old 
familiar tunes are sweeter than anything that Men¬ 
delssohn, or Strauss, or Rossini can bring to pass. 
Elder Brewster expects to liear St. Martins and 
Old Hundred chanted in Heaven. Why not? ^ To 
him Heaven comes in the long-used musical tradition, 
not in the neologies of sound. 

^ ^ \ ^ fti If 

Tlieii the scholar becomes an antiquary; ho likes 
not young men unless he knew their grandfathci’S 
before. The young woman looks in the newspaper 
for the marriages, tlie old man for the deaths. The 
young man’s eye looks forward; the worhl is "all be- 
Ibre him where to choose.” It is a hard world ; ho 
does not know it: he works a little, and hoj>os much. 
The middle-aged man looks around at the present; 
he has found out that it i.s a liard world; lie hoiies 
less and works more. The old man looks back on 
fhe fields he has trod; " this is the tree I planted; 
this is my footstep,” and he loves his old house, his 
old carriage, cat, dog, staff, and friend. In lands 
where tlie vino grows, I have soon an old man sit all 
day long, a sumiy autumn day, before his cottage 
door, in a groat arm-chair, liis old dog couched at 
his feet, in the genial sun. The autumn wind played 
with the old man’s venerable hail’s; above him on 
the wall, purpling in the aimliglit, hung the full 
clusters of the grape, ripening and maturing yet 
more. The two were just alike; the wind stirred 
the vine leaves, and they fell; stirred the old man’s 
hair and it wliitened yet more. Ihith were waiting 
for the spirit in thorn to bo fully ripe. The young 
man looks forward; the old man looks back. How 
long the shadows lie in the setUng-sun; tlie steeple 
a mile long rcacliing across the plain, as the sun 
strctclies out the liills in gr()tos(iuo dimensions. So 
are the events of life in the old man’s couseiousness. 

WILLIAM TIATNE 8TMMONS-JAMKS WUiaitT 
ttlMMONa. 

Du. W. JI. SiMMONw is a luitivo of South Oaro- 
liiia, and at present a resident of East Floihlii. 
Ho is a graduate of the medical school of Phila¬ 
delphia, Imt has never jiractiscd the iirolession. 
He puhlished anonymously some years since at 
Oliarleston, an Jmliaii poem, with the title, Onm, 
which contains descriptive passages of merit. 
Mr. Simmons is also the author of a History of 
theSeudmhs, The following is from his pea:—- 

Tim HULL umi).* 

ITere Nature, clad in v<‘.stm<u>ts rich and guy, 

Hiks like a bride in gorg<‘<)Urt palace lone; 


* “It Ih pfonornlly mipjjosed,” Pnys the Uov. R, Walwh, In Ills 
Notices of Bi-azll, “thut the wooes fibouTiU with l>lr<l« whoso 
llljDfht and contiiumlly enliven the forest, hnt nothing can 
be more still and solitary than ovorythln^f around. Thosllenco 
is appal llnj?, and the doHolatioii awful; neither arc disturbed 
by tliQ Hittht or voice of any liviin; thing, save one—which only 
adds to tno Impression. Among the hlKhoat trees, and In the 
<l(>epeht glens, a sound Is somotlmes hoard so slnf^ular, that the 
nolHO Beenis quit<i unnatural. It Is like tho clhikin^^ of metals, 
as If two lumps of brass were struck together; and resembles 
eoinetlnios tho distant and solemn tollinjc <>f a cimrch bell, 
struck at long Intervals. TJiis extraordinary sound iinxu^eds 
from a bird called ArapoagOjOr Quhax>o«ga, It Is about tho 
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Andsft^s naught more, and hears no sound all day, 
Save from its cloudy source the torreut tumbling, 
And to the mountain’s foot its glories humbling, 

Or "wild woods to the desert gale that moan I 
Or, far, the Araponga’s note deep toiling 
Prom the tall pine’s glossy spine, where the breeze, 
Disporting o’er the green and shoreless seas, 

Impels the leafy billows, ever rolling. 

It comes again! sad as the passing bell, 

That solitary note I—unseen whence swell 
The tones so drear—so secret is the shade 
TVhere that coy dweller of the gloom has made 
His perch. On high, behind his verdant screen, 

He nestles; or, like transient snow-flake’s flash, 

Or flying foam that winds from torrent’s dash, 
Plunges to stiller haunts, where hangs sublime 
The trav’lling water vine, its pitcher green 
Filled from the cloud, where ne’er the bear may 
climb, 

Or thiretmg savage, when the summer ray 
Has dried each fount, and parched the desert wiiy. 
Here safe he dips refreshed his pearly bill 
In lymph more pu^’e than from a spring or rill; 

No longer by the wand’ring Indian shared, 

The dewy draught he there may quaff unscared,— 
For vacant now glooms ev’ry glen or grove 
“Wliere erst he saw the quivered Red Man rove; 
Saw, like the otter’s brood upon the stream, 

His wild-eyed offspring sport, or, 'neath the tree, 
Share with the birds kind nature’s bounty free. 
Changed is the woodland scene like morning dream! 
The race has vanished, to return no more, 

Gone from the forest’s side, the river’s shore. 

Is it for this, thou lone and hermit bird I 
That thus thy knell-like note so sad is heard? 
Sounding from ev'ry desert shade and dell 
"Where once they dwelt, where last they wept fhre- 
weU! 

They fled—^till, wearied by the bloody chase; 

Or stopped by tlie rich spoil, their brethren jiale, 
Sated, the dire pursuit surceased a space. 

While Memory’s eye o’er the sad picture fills, 

They fade! nor leave behind or wreck or tmee; 

The valiant tribes forgotten on their hills, 

And seen no more in wilderness or vale, 

James Wright Simmons, a younger brother of 
the preceding, was boru in South Carolina. He 
studied at Harvard, wrote verses, afterwards tra¬ 
velled in Europe, and returned to America to 
reside in the West. In 1852 he published at Bos¬ 
ton a poem, The Greeh Girl; a sketch in the 
desultory style made fashionable by Don Juan, 
and so well adapted to the expression of emotion. 
It breathes a poetic spirit, and bears traces of the 
author’s acquaintance with hooks and the world. 
Mr. Simmons has written several other poems of 
an occasional or satirical character, and is also the 
author of a series of metrical tales, Woodnotei 
from the West^ which are still in manuscript. 
The following, from the volume containing the 
“Greek Girl, are in a striking vein of reflec¬ 
tion. 


Ftze of a small pigeon; white, with a red circle round the eyes. 
It sits on the tops of the highest trees, and In the deepest for¬ 
ests; and though constantly heard in the most desert places, is 
very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive anything of a 
more solitary character than the profound silence of tho 
woods, broken only by tho taietalUo and almost preternatu¬ 
ral sound of this Invisible biid, wherever yon go. I have 
watched with CTcat perseverance when the sound seemed quite 
near to me, and never once caught a glimpse of the cause. It 
passed, Suddenly over the tops of very high trees, like a large 
flake of snoWi and immediately disappeared,^’ 


TO HIM WHO CAH ALONE SIT FOB THB PIOTOBIJ. 

If to be free fr'om aught of guile. 

Neither to do nor suffer wrong; 

Yet in thy jud^ents gentle still, 

Serene—innexible in will, 

Only where some great duty lies; 

Prone to forgive, or, with a smile, 

Reprove the errors that belong 
To natures that fall far below 
The height of thy emp;^real brow: 

Of self to make a sacrifice, 

Rather than view another’s woe; 

And guided by the same fixed law 
Supreme, to yield, in argument, 

The bootless triumph that might draw 
Down pain upon thy opponent; 

By fate oppressed, “ in each hard instance tried,’ 
J Still seen with Honor walking by thy side; 

' E’en in those hours when all unbend, 

And by some thoughtless word offend, 

Thy conscious spiiit, great and good, 

Neither upborne, nor yet subdued, 

Impressed by sense of human ill, 

Preserv’st its even tenor still; 

While ’neath that calm, clear surface lie 
Thoughts worthy of Eternity I 
And passions—shall I caU them so? 

Celestial attributes I that glow 
Radiant as wing of Seraphim, 

Lighting thy path, in all else dim. 

Placed on their lofty eminence, 

Thou see’st the guerdons that to thoc belong, 
Passed to the low-browed temple, burn intense— 
Standing between thee and the throng 
Of noble minds, thy great compeers! 

And still the same serenity appears, 
like stars in its own solitude— 

Setting its seal on thy majestic blood 1 
If elements like these could give 
The record that might bid them live, 

The mighty dead—Saint, Sophist, Sage, 

Achilles in his tent— 

Might claim in vain a brighter page, 

A haughtier monument. 

TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Ye’re fading in the distance dim, 

Illusions of the heart! 

Yes, one by one, recalled by Him— 

I see ye all depart 

The swelling piide, the rising glow, 

The spirit that would mount! 

The mind that sought all things to know'— 
And drank at that dread fount. 

Over whose waters, dark and deep, 

Their sleepless vigils still 
Those melancholy Daughters keep, 

Or by thy sacred Hill I 

Deep Passion’s concentrated fire, 

The soul’s volcanic light! 

A Pheenix on her fun’ral pyre, 

The Eden of a night I 

The wish to be all things—to soar, 

And comprehend tlie universe; 

Yet doomed to linger on the shore, 

And feel our fettered wings a curse I 

To drink in Beauty at a glance, 

Its graces and its bloom ; 

Yet weave tlie garlands of Romance 
To decorate the tomb I 

To sigh for some dear Paradise, 

Exempt from ago or death; 
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To live for ever in-those eyes, 

And breathe but vrith that breath 1 

To be awakened from such dream, 

'W'ith the remembrance clinging still 1 
Like flowers reflected in a stream^ 

When all is changed and chilL 

To feel that life can never bring 
Its Rainbow back to our lost sky 1 
Plucks from the hand of death its sting, 

The grave its victory I 

FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD, 

Mrs. Osgood -was a member of a family dis« 
tiiignislied by literary ability. Mrs. Wells,* the 
author of a graceful volume of Poems, was the 
daughter of Frances’s mother by a i)roviouis imn*- 
riage, and her youngest sister, Mrs. E. D. Harring¬ 
ton, and her brother, A. A. Locke, are known as 
successful magazine writers. Their father, Mr. 
Joseph Locke, was a well educated merchant of 
Boston, where his daughter Francos Wiis born 
about the year 1812. 

The chief portion of her childhood was passed 
in the village of Hingham, a locality peculiarly 
adapted by its beautiful situation for a poetic 
culture, which soon developed itself in her youth¬ 
ful mind. She was encouraged in writing verses 
by her parents, and some of her productions 
being seen by Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, were so 
highly approved, as to be inserted by her in a 
juvenile Miscellany which she at that time con¬ 
ducted. They were rapidly followed by others 
from the same facile pen, whioii soon gave their 
signature, “ Florence,” a wide reputation. 

In 1834, Miss Locke formed the acquaintance 
of Mr. S. S. Osgood, a young painter already 
favorably known in his profession, She sat to 
him for her portrait, and the artist won the 
heart of the sitter. Soon after their marriage 
they went to London, where they remained 
four years, during which Mr. Osgood pursued 
his art of portrait-painting with success; and 
his wife’s poetical compositions to various 
periodicals met with equal favor. In 18f39, 
a collection of her poems was issued by a Lon¬ 
don publisher, with the title of A Wreath of 
Wild Flowers from Few Fii/jland. A dramatic 
poem, Elfrida, in the volume, impressed her 
friend James Sheridan Knowles the dramatist, so 
favorably, that ho urged her to write a piece for 
the stage. In compliance witli the suggestion, 
she wrote The Happy EeUim or the Tnwmphs of 
Love^ a play in three acts. It was accepted by 
one of the theatres, and would have been pro¬ 
duced had not the author, while engaged in the 
reconstruction of a scene, been suddenly sum¬ 
moned home by the melancholy news of the 
death of her father. She returned witli Mr. 
Osgood to Boston in 1840. They soon aftei'- 
wards removed to Now York, whore, with a few 
intervals of absence, the remainder of her life was 


* Anna Marla Foster was bom about 1794 In Glouooster, a 
8oa-port town of Massachusetts. Her father died dui'lng her 
infeuoy, and her mother marrying some years ate Mr. Joseph 
Locke, became the mother of Mrs. Osgood. lifiss Foster 
married In 1829 Mr. Thomas Wells, an ofiloor of the Unlli^d 
States revenue service, and the author of a few prlito poems. 
In 1881 she published Poms mid JmwUte SlU^iss in a 
small volume, and has since occasionally contributed to t>erlod- 
icals, her chief attention having been given to a young Jadlos' 
school. 


passed. Her poetical contributions ap])oarod at 
brief intervals in the magazines, for which she 
also wrote a few prose tales and sketches. In 
1841 she edited The Poetry of Flowers ami 
Flowers of Poetiy^ and in 1847, The Floral 
Off&ring^ two illustrated gift books. 



Mrs. Osgood’s physical frame was as dedicate as 
her menial organization. She suflered Irotjuciitly 
from ill health, and was an invalid during tl/e 
whole of tlio winter of 1847-3. During the suc¬ 
ceeding winter she rallied, and her Imshand, 
whose own liealtli re(iuirod the reinvig<yrating 
influence of travel, with a view to this object, 
and to a sliai'o in the protitable adventure wbi<‘.h 
at that time was tempting so many from their 
homes, sailed for Oaliibriiia in February, 1849. 
He returtied after an absence of a 3 ’‘efir, witli 
restored licalth and ample means, to find Jiis who 
fast sinking in conanmption. The husband 
carried the wife in his arms to a new residence, 
where, with the happy hoi>ofnlness elmracte.ristic 
of her disorder, she selci‘.ted articles for its furni¬ 
ture and decoration, from patterns brought, to lun- 
bedside. Tlio rapidly approaeshing termination 
of her disorder was soon gently made known to 
her, and received, after a low tears at the t-honglit 
of leaving her husband and tvvt> young children, 
with resignation. Tlio evening but one after she 
wrote for a young girl at her side, who wa.s mak¬ 
ing and teaching her to make paper flowers, the 
tbliowing lines;— 

YouVe woven roses round my way, 

And gladdened all my being; 

How much 1 thank you, none can say, 

8avo only the All-seoing* 

I m going ihrongli the eternal gates, 

Ere Juno's sweet looses blow; 

Death's lovely angel leads mo there, 

And it is sweet to go^ 

TJio touching propliocy was fblfillod, by lior 
calm doatli, five days after, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 12, 1850. Iler remains were removed 
to Boston, and laid beside those of her mother 
and daughter, at Mount Auburn, on. Wodnesday 
of the same week* 
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Hrs. Osgood’s poems were collected and piil)- ’ 
lislied in New York, in 1846, and in one of the 
series of Ulubtrated volumes of the works of Ame- | 
rican poets, by A. Hart of Philadelphia, in 1849. : 

In 1851 a volume containing contributions by I 
her many literary friends, entitled the Memorial^ 
was published by G, P. Putnam of New York. It . 
contained a memoir from the pen of Mr. Griswold, 
It was an illustrated gift-book, and the profits of 
its sale were intended for the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to the gifted miter, in whose honor it was 
issued. j 

Of a rare gracefulness and delicacy, Mrs. Osgood | 
■lived a truly poetic life. Her unaffected and 
lively manners, with her ready tact^ in conver&a- 
tionrcombined with an unusual facility in writing 
vei-ses, charmed a large circle of friends, as her 
winning lines in the periodicals of the day i 
engaged the attention of the public. As an 
instance of her playfulness of mind, she mote a 
collection of ludicrous and humorous verses for a 
child’s book, to set off some rude engravings of 
TJie Cries of Kew Yorh The fanciful and the 
delicate in sentiment, supplied the usual themes 
of her verses, touched at times with passionate 
expression, and a darker shade, as the evils of life 
closed around her. 

TO the 8P1EIT OF POETEY. 

Leave me not yeti Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou dear llleal of my pining heart 1 
Thou art the friend'—^the beautiful—the only, 

Whom I would keep, tho’ all the world depart I 
Thou, that dost veil the frailest flower with glory, 
Spirit of light and loveliness and truth! 

Thou that didst tell me a sweet, fairy story, 

Of the dim future, in my wistful youth 1 
Thou, who canst weave a halo round the spirit, 

Thro’ which naught mean or evil dare intrude, 
Resume not yet the gift, which 1 inherit 
From Heavea and thee, that dearest, holiest 
good! 

Leave me not now I Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou starry prophet of my pining lieart I 
Tliou art the friend—the tenderest—^tlie only, 

With whom, of all, ’twould be despair to part. 

Thou that eam’st to me in my dreaming childhood. 
Shaping the changeful clouds to pageants rare. 
Peopling the smiling vale, and shaded wildwood, 

With airy beings, faint yet strangely fair; 

Telling me all the sea-born breeze was saying, 

While it went whispering thro’ the willing leaves, 
Bidding me listen to the light rain playing 
Its pleasant tune, about the household eaves; 
Tuning the low, sweet ripple of the river, 

Till its melodious murmur seemed a song, 

A tender and sad chant, repeated ever, 

A sweet, impassioned plaint of love and wrong I 
Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and lonely. 
Thou star of promise o’er my clouded path! 

Leave not the life, that borrows from tliee only 
All of delight and beauty that it hath I 

Thou, that when others knew not how to love me, 

Nor cared to fathom half my yearning soul, 

Didst wreathe thy flowers of light, around, above me, 
To woo and win me from my griefs control. 

By all my dreams, the passionate, the holy. 

When thou hast sung love’s lullaby to me, 

By all the childlike worship, fond and lowly, 

Which I have lavished upon thine and thee. 

By all the lays my simple lute was learning, 

To echo from thy voice, stay with me still I 


Once flown—alas 1 for thee there’s no returning! ’ 

The charm will die o’er valley, wood, and hill. 
Tell me not Time, whose wing my brow has shaded, 
Has withered spring’s sweet bloom within my 
heart. 

Ah, no! the rose of love is yet uufaded, 

Tho’ hope and joy, its sister flowers, depart. 

Well do I know that I have wronged thine altar, 
With the light offerings of an idler’s mind, 

And thus, with shame, my pleading prayer I falter, 
Leave me not, spirit I deaf, and dumb, and blind! 
Deaf to the mystic harmony of nature, 

Blind to the beauty of her stars and flowers. 
Leave me not, heavenly yet human teacher, 

Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours I 
Heaven knows I need thy music and thy beauty 
StiU to beguile me on my weary way, 

To lighten to my soul the cares of duty, 

And bless with mdiant dreams the darkened day; 
To charm my wild heart in the worldly revel, 

Lest I, too, join the aimless, false, and vain; 

Let me not lower to the soulless level 
Of those whom now I pity and disdain I 
Leave me not yet!—leave me not cold and pining, 
Thou bird of paradise, whose plumes of light, 
Where’er they rested, left a glory shining; 

Fly not to heaven, or let me share thy flight I 

lABOR. 

Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 

Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on the pillow, 
Work—^thou shalt rule over Care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ’ncath Woe’s weeping willow 1 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will 1 

Labor is health I Lo the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life current leaping; 
How his strong aim, in its stalwart pride Hweophig, 
ifree as a sunbeam tho swift sickle guides. 

Labor is wealth—^in the sea tlie pearl groweth, 

Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon iloweth, 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth, 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

Droop not, tho’ shame, sin, and anguish are round 
thee! 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee; 

Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thoe, 

Rest not content in thy (larkncss—a clod I 
Work—for some good be it ever so slowly; 

Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly; 

Labor I—all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be tliy prayer to thy God, 

Pause not to dream of tho future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that <*omo o’er us: 
Hark how Creation’s deep, musical (jliorus, 
Uninteimitting, goes up into IJoaveu I 
Never the ocean-wave faltcm in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the Rost^-hcart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven, 

“Labor is worship 1”—the robin is singing, 

“ Labor is worahij)!”—the wild bee is ringing, 

Listen 1 that elo<pient whisper apspringiug, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great liearJ. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the sirffc breathing flower, 
From the small insect—^the rich coral bower, 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his part 
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Labor is life 1—^’tis the still water failetb j 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth: 

Keep the watch wound for the dark rust assaileth I 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 

Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them 
in tune 1 


SONG—SHE LOVES HIM TET. 

She loves him yet! 

I know by the blush that rises 
Beneath the curls. 

That shadow her soul-lit cheek; 

She loves him yet! 

Through all love’s sweet disguises 
In timid girls, 

A blush will be sure to speak. 

But deeper signs 

Than the radiant blush of beauty, 
The maiden finds, 

Whenever his name is heard; 

Her young heart thrills, 

Foi'getting herself—^her duty— 
Her dark eye fills, ^ 

And her pulse with hope is stirred. 

She loves him yet I— 

The flower the false one gave her 
When last he came, 

Is still with her wild tears wet 
She’ll ne’er forget, 

Howe’er his faith may waver, 
Through grief and shame, 

Believe it—she loves him yet 

His favorite songs 
She will sing—she heeds no other; 

With all her wrongs. 

Her life on his love is set 
Oh { doubt no more 1 
She never can wed another; 

Till life be o’er, 

She loves—she will love him yet 


TO A DE.VR LITTLE TnUANT. 

When are you coming? The floweivs have come! 
Bees in the balmy air happily hum; 

Tenderly, timidly, down in the dell 
Sighs the sweet violet, droops the Harebell : 

Soft in the wavy grass glistens the dew— 

Spring keeps her promises—why do not you ? 

Up in the air, love, the clouds are at play; 

You are moi^e graceful and lovely than they I 
Bii'ds in the woods carol all the clay long; 

When are you coming to join in the song? 

Fairer than flowers and purer than dew I 
Other sweet things are hero—why are not you ? 

When are you coming ? We’ve welcomed the Rose! 
Every light zephyr, as gaily it goes, 

Whispers of other flowers met on its way; 

Why has it nothing of you, love, to say ? 

Why does it tell us of music and, dew i 
Rose of the South I we are waiting for you I 

Bo, darling, oome to us!—’mid the dark trees. 

Like a lute murmurs the musical breeze; 

Sometimes the Brook, as it trips by the flowers, 
Hushes its warble to listen for yours! 

Pure as the Violet, lovely and tniel 
Spring should have waited till she could bnng you I 
tou n.—36 


SEBA SMITH—ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

The maiden naino of this lady was Prince. She 
is descended on both her father’s and mother’s side 
from distinguished Puritan ancestry, and was 
born in the vicinity of Portland, Maine. 

Miss Prince, at an early age, was married to 
Mr. Seba Smith, then editing a newspaper in Port¬ 
land, who has since, under the “ noin do plume” 
of Jack Downing, obtained a national reputation. 
In addition to the original series of the famous 
letters bearing the signature we have named, col¬ 
lected in a volume in 1833, and which are among 
the most successful adaptations of the Yankee 
dialect to the purposes of humorous writing, Mr. 
Smith is the author of Powhatan^ a Metrical Ro¬ 
mance^ in seven cantos, published in How York in 
1841, and of several shorter poems which have ap¬ 
peared in tlie periodicals of the day. lie is also a 
successful writer of talcs and essays for the maga¬ 
zines, a portion of which were collected in 1855, 
with the title Doim East. In 1850 he published au 
elaborate scientific work entitled Eew Elements of 
Geometry. 

Mrs. Smith’s earliest poems wore contributed to 
various periodicals anonymously, but in conse¬ 
quence of business disiisters in which her husband 
became involved, she oominencod the open ])r(>fes- 
sion of authorship as a moans of support ior Jier 
family. Sh e has si nco boon a constant contributor 
in prose and verse to the magazines. 



An early collection of Mrs, Smith’s poems pub¬ 
lished in Now York, was Jbllowod in 1843 by The 
Sinless Child and Other Poems. The lea<ling 
production c>f tliis volume originally iij)j)(wiro(l in 
the Southern Literary Messenger. It is a rouiai ice, 
with several ciiisodes, written in the ballad style. 
As an indication of ifc.s measure and frequent 
feHcitios of expression we quote a few stanzas, 

’Tifi the summer prime, when the noiseless air 
In poriumed onalico lies. 

And the bee goes hj with a Jfuey hum, 

Beneath the sleeping skies: 

When the brook is low, and the ripples bright, 

As down the stream they go, 

The pebbles are diy on the upper side. 

And dark and wet below. 
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The tree that stood Trhere the soil’s athirst. 

And the nmlleiiis first appear, 

Hath a dry and rnsty-colored bark, 

And its leaves are curled and sere; 

But the dog>vood and the hazel-bush 
Have clustered round the brook— 

Their roots have stricken deep beneath, 

And they have a verdant look. 

To the iuicy leaf the grasshopper clings, 

And ne gnaws it like a file ; 

The naked stalks are withering by, 

"Where he has been erew^hile. 

The cricket hops on the glittering rock, 

Or pipes in the faded grass; 

The beetle’s wing is folded mute, 

Where the steps of the idler pass. 

Airs. Smith is also the author of The Roman 
Tribute j a tragedy in five acts, founded on the ex¬ 
emption of the city of Constantinople from de¬ 
struction by the tribute paid by Theodosius to the 
conquering Attila, and Jacob Leider, a tragedy 
founded upon a well known dramatic incident in 
the colonial history of i^Tew York. 

She has also written The Western Captke^ s, 
novel, wliieh appeared in 1842, and a fanciful 
prose tale, The/Salamander ; a Legend for Christ- 
mas. In 1851 she published Woman and her 
R€ed% a volume on the Woman’s Rights question, 
of which Mrs. Smith has been a prominent advo¬ 
cate by her pen, and occasionafiy as a public 
lecturer. Her last publication, Bertha and Lily^ 
or the Parsonage of Beech Glen^ a Romance.^ is 
a story of American country life. It contains 
some good sketches of charaoier, and is in part 
devoted to the development of the author’s social 
views. 


6TBSKOXH rsou 'ISS HILLB. 

Come up unto the hills—^thy strength is there. 

Oh. thou hast tarried long. 

Too long amid the bowers and blossoms fair. 

With notes of summer song. 

Why dost thou tarry there ? What though the bird 
Pipes matin in the vale— 

The plough-boy whistles to the loitering herd, 

As the red <mylight fails. 

Tet come unto the hills, the old strong hills, 

And leave the stagnant plain; 

Come to the gushing of the newborn rills, 

As sing they to the main; 

And thou with denizens of power shalt dwell 
Beyond demeaning care; 

Composed upon his rock, ’mid storm and fell, 

The eagle shall be there. 

Come up unto the hills—^the shattered tree 
Still clings unto the rock, 

And fiingeth out his branches wild and free, 

To dare again the shock. 

Come where no fear is known: the seabird’s nest 
On the old hemlock swings. 

And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest, 

And mount upon thy wings. 

Come up unto the hills. The men of old— 

They of undaunted wills— 

Grew jubilant of heart, and strong, and bold, 

On the enduring hills— 

Where came the soundings of the sea afar, 

Borne upward to the ear. 

And nearer grew the mom and midnight star, 

And God himself more near. 


THE POET. 

JToti •box sed •ood/wm. 

Sing, sing—Poet, sing 1 
With the thorn beneath thy breact, 
Robbing thee of all thy r est, 

Hidden thorn for ever thine, 

Therefore dost thou sit and twine 
Lays of sorrowing— 

Lays that wake a mighty gladness, 
Spite of all their sorrowing sadness. 

Sing, sing—^Poet, sing I 
It doth ease thee of thy sorrow— 

“ Darkling” singing till the morrow; 
Never weary of thy trust. 

Hoping, loving, as thou must. 

Let tliy music ring; 

Noble cheer it doth impart. 

Strength of will and strength of heart. 

Sing, sing—Poet, sing ! 

Thou art made a human voice; 
Wherefore shouldst thou not rejoice 
That the tears of thy mute brother 
Bearing pangs he may not smother, 
Through thee are flowing— 

For his dim, uiiuttered grief, _ , 

Through thy song hath found relief I 

Sing, sing—Poet, sing! 

Join the music of the stars, 

Wheeling on their sounding carsji 
Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of space— 

Lift, oh lift thy wing— 

And the thorn beneath thy breast. 
Though it pain, shall give thee rest. 


OABOLINE M. KIEKLAND. 

Oaeoline AI. Stansbury wa« born in the city 
of New York. Her grandfather was the author 
of several popular humorous verses on the events 
of the Revolution, which were published in Riv- 
ington’s Gazette and other newspapers of the 
time. Her father was a bookseller and publisher 
of New York. After his death, the family re¬ 
moved to the western part of the state, whore 
Aliss Stansbury married Mr. William Kirkland.*** 
ALfter a residence of several years at Genova, Air. 
and Mrs. Kirkland removed to Alicbigfin, where 
they resided for two years at Detroit, and for si.x 
months in the interior, sixty miles west of the 
city. In 1848 they removed to the city of New 
York. 

Airs. Kirkland’s letters from the West wore so 
highly relished by the friends to whom they were 
addressed, that the writer was induced to prepare 
a volume from their contents. A Rfm Mome — 
Who'll Follow f by Mrs. Mary Ola'oers., appeared 


♦ Mr. Kirkland was a cultivated scholar, and. at one time a 
member of the Faculty of Hamilton College. Ho was the 
author of a series of L^rsfrom Abroad, writton after a resi¬ 
dence in Europe, and of numerous contributions to the peri¬ 
odical press, among which may be mentioned, an article on 
the London Foreign Quarterly Eeview, In the Oolmnbian, 
“English and American Monthlies Godoy’fi Magazine, “ Our 
English Visitors” in the Columbian, “Tho Tyranny of Public 
Opinion in the United States” in tho Columblanj/'The West, 
the Paradise of the Poor” In tho Democratic Koview, and 
“The United States Census for 1880” in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

In 1846 Mr. Kirkland, not long before his death, commenced 
with the Eev. H. W, Bellows, the Christian Inquirer, a week¬ 
ly journal of the Unltanan denomination. 
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in 1839. Its delightful humor, keen observation, 
and fresh topic, made an immediate impression. 
Forest Life, and Western Clearings, gleanings 
from the same field, appeared in 184:^ and 1846. 

In 1846 Mrs. Kirkland published An Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Spenser, accompanied 
by a reprint of the first book of the Fairy Queen. 
In July, 1847, she commenced the editorship of 
the Union Magazine,—a charge she continued for 
eighteen months, until the removal of the period¬ 
ical to Philadelphia, where it was published with 
the title of Sartain’s Magazine, when Prof. John 
S. Hart, an accomplished literary gentleman of 
that city, was associated with Mrs. Kirkland in 
the editorship. 





In 1848 Mrs. Kirkland vivsitcd Europe, and on 
her return piiblislied two pleasant volumes oflun* 
letters contributed to the lUiigazine during ber 
journey, with the title Holidofys Abroad, or Ewo 2 }e 
from the West. 

In 1862 Mrs, Kirkland pnhlishod Tbe Evening 
Booh, or Fireside Tali' on Morals and Manner's, 
with Sketches of Western Life, and in J863, a 
conmanion volume, A Booh for the ITome Circle, 
or Familiar Thoughts on Yariom 7hpia, Literary, 
Moral, and Social, containing a number oi’jdeasant- 
ly written and sensible essays on topics of interest 
in every-day society, with a few brief stories. In 
1862 she wrote the letterpress for Ths Booh of 
Home Beauty, a holiday volume, containing tiie 
portraits of twelve American ladies. Mrs, Kirk¬ 
land’s text has no referonoo to tlieso illastrations, 
but consists of a slight story of American socie¬ 
ty, interspersed with poetical quotations. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s writings are all marked by clojir 
common sense, purity of stylo, and animated 
thought. Her keen perception qf character is 
brought to bear on the grave as well as humorous 
side of human nature, on its good points as well 
as its foibles. Ever in favor of a graceful cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind, her satire is directed against the 
false refinements of artificial life as well as the 
rude angularities of the back-woods. She writes 
always with heartiness, and it is not her fault if 


the laugh which her humorous sketches of cha¬ 
racter excites is not a good-natured one, in which 
the originals she has portrayed would do well to 
join with the rest of the world. 

MEETING OE THE “ FEMALE BENEFICENT BOCIETY.” 

At length came the much desired Tuesday, whose 
destined event was the first meeting of the society. 
I had made preparations for such plain and simple 
cheer as is usual at such feminine gatherings, and 
began to think of arranging my dress with the de¬ 
corum required by the occasion, when, about one 
hour before the appointed time, came Mrs. Nippers 
and Miss Clinch, and ere they were unsliawled and 
uiihooded, Mrs. Flyter and' her three children—^tho 
eldest four years, and the youngest six months. Then 
Mrs. Muggles and her crimson baby, four weeks old. 
Close on her heels, Mr.s. Briggs anil her little boy of 
about three years’ standing, in a long tailed coat, 
with vest and dcecncios of scarlet eireasaian. And 
there I stood in my gingham wrapper and kitchen 
apron ; much to my diseoinfitiirc and the undisguirtcd 
surprise of the Female Uenefieent !8('eiety. 

“I always calculate io be ready to begin at 
the time appointed,” remarked the gristle-lipped 
widow. 

“ Bo do 1,” responded Mi*s. Flyier and Mrs. Mag¬ 
gies, botli of whom sat the whole afternoon with 
baby on knee, and did not sow a stitch. 

“‘What 1 isn’t there any work ready ?” continued 
Mrs. Nippers, with an astonished aspect; “well,! 
did suppose that such smart officers as wo have wouhl 
have prepared all beforehand. Wo always used to 
at the East..” 

Ml'S. Bkiimcr, who is really quite a pattern-woman 
in all that makes woman intliRpcnsable, viz., cookery 
and sewing, took up the matter ({iiite warmly, just 
as I slipped away in disgiiicc to make the rcqniaito 
reform in my costume. 

When 1 roturued, the work was distributed, and 
the company broken u]> into little- knot-s or eoteries; 
every head bowed, and ovei*y tongue in full play. I 
took my scat at an great a (Ust-auee from the sharp 
widow as might be,—thotigh it is vain to think of 
eluding a person of her ubiquity,—arnl ve<‘ormoitrod 
the company who were “ <lonc oif” (indigenous) “ iu 
first-rat-e style,” for this important, occasion, 'rhore 
were nineteen women with t,lurto(‘n babies—or at 
least “ young ’mis,” (indigenous,) who wtu’C iiot.aliove 
gingerbread. Of t-lu'se ihirteiMi, nine ludd largo 
ehunks of gingerbread, or dongh-nuts, in trust, for 
the benefit of the gowns of t.he soedety; tin* remain¬ 
ing four were supplied with bunelies of mnple- 
RUgar, tied in bits of rng, and pinned to their 
shoulders, or hehl dripping iu the fingers of their 
mammas. 

Mrs. Flyter wns “fllicked up” for the occasion in 
the snutf-eolored silk she was tnarriinl in, (uiriously 
enlarged in the buck, and not as volumiuoufl in tlic 
floating part as is the wasteful custom of the present 
day. llm* three immonsfi childnui, white-haired and 
blubber-lipped lik<‘ tlieir amiahh* j>ar<mt, were in 
pink ginghams and bliie-glass beads. Mrs. Nippers 
wore her unfailing brown merino and black apron; 
Miss Clinch her in(‘vitiablo scarlet calico ; Mrs. Bkiii* 
ner her red ruoriuo, with baby of the same; Mrij 
Dafcer shone out iu her very choicCRt city finery, 
(whore else could she show it, po<^r tbing‘f) and*^ 
dozen other MistrcBBcs shone in their ** T, othoi 
gowns ” and their tamboured collars. Mrs. Double** 
day’s uroitty blaidc-oyod Dolly was neatly stowed in 
a small willow basket, whore it lay looking about 
with eyes full of sweet wonder, behaving itself with 
marvoilouB quietness and discretion, as did most of 
the other little torment8> to do them justice. 
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MticIi eonBultatioTi, deep and solemn, was held as 
to the most profitable kinds of work to be under¬ 
taken by the Society. Many were in favor of mak¬ 
ing np linen, cotton linen of course, but Mrs. Isij)pers 
assured the company that shirts never used to sell 
well at the East, and therefore she was perfectly cer¬ 
tain that they would not do here. Pincushions and 
such like feminilities were then proposed; but at 
these Mrs. ^Sippers held up both hands, and showed 
a double share of blue-white aroimd her eyes. Ko- 
body about her needed pincushions, and besides, 
where should we get materials * Aprons, capes, caps, 
collars, were all proposed w'ith the same ill suc¬ 
cess. At length Mrs. Bonbleday, with an air of 
great deference, inquired what Mrs. Kippers would 
recommend. 

The good lady hesitated a little at this. It was 
more her foi-te to object to other people’s plans, than 
to suggest better; but, after a moment's conside¬ 
ration, she said she should think fancy-boxes, 
watch-cases, and alum-baskets, would be very pretty. 

A dead silence fell on the assembly, but of course 
it did not last long. Mrs. Skinner went on quietly 
cutting out shirts, and in a veiy shoi*t time furnished 
each member with a good supply of work, stating 
that any lady might take work home to finish if she 
liked. 

Mrs. Kippers took her work, and edged herself 
into a coterie of wdiich jMi’S. Flyter had seemed till 
then the magnet. Yery soon i heard, “ I declare it’s 
a shame!” “ I don’t know what T1 be done about it I” 
*• She told me so with her owm mouth!” “ O, but I 
was there myself!” etc., etc., in many different 
voices; the interstices well filled with unclistinguish- 
able whispers not loud but deep.” 

It was not long before the active widow transferred 
her seat to another corner; Miss Clinch plying her 
tongue, not her needle, in a third. The whispers 
and the exclamations seemed to be gaining ground 
The few silent members were inquu’ing for more 
work. 

Mrs. Kippers has the sleeve! Mrs. Kippers,have 
you finished that sleeve?” 

Mrs. Kippei-s colored, said ‘*Ko,” and sewed four 
stitches. At length the “ stoim grew loud apace.” 

It will break up the society- 

“ Vliat is that ?” asked Mrs. Doubleday, in her 
sharp treble. “"What is it, Mrs. Kippers? You 
know all about it.” 

Mrs. Kippers replied that she only knew what she 
had heard, etc., etc., but, after a little urging, con¬ 
sented to inform the company in general, that there 
was great dissatisfaction in the neighborhood; 
that those who lived in log-hcnises at a little dis¬ 
tance fi’om the village, had not been mvited *to join 
the society; and also that many people thought 
twenty-five cents quite too high for a yearly sub¬ 
scription. 

Many looked aghast at this. Public opinion is 
nowhere so strongly felt as in this country, among 
new settlers. And as many of the present com¬ 
pany still lived in log-houses, a tender string was 
touched 

At length, an old lady, who had sat quietly in a 
comer all the afternoon, looked up from behind the 
great woollen sock she was knitting— 

“’Well, now 1 that’s queer!” said she, addressing 
Mrs. Kippers with an air of simplicity simplified 
“ Miss Turner told me you went round her neigh¬ 
borhood last Friday, and told that Miss Clavers and 
Miss Skinner despised every body that lived in log- 
houses ; and you know you told hliss Briggs that 
you thought twenty-five cents was too much; didn’t 
she, Miss Briggs ?” Mrs. Briggs nodded. 

The widow blushed to the very centre of her 


pale eyes, but “ e’en though vanquished,’* she lost 
not her assurance. “ Why, Tm sure I only said 
that we only paid twelve-and-a-half cents at the 
East; and as to log-houses, I don’t know, I can’t just 
recollect, but I didn’t say more than others did.” 

But human nature could not bear up against the 
mortification; and it had, after all, the scarce credi¬ 
ble effect of making Mrs. Kippers sew in silence for 
some time, and carry her colors at half-mast the re^ 
mainder of the afternoon. 

At tea each lady took one or more of her babies 
in her lap and much grabbing ensued. Those who 
wore calicoes seemed in good spirits and appetite, 
for green tea at least, but those who had unwarily 
sported silks and other unwasliables, looked acid and 
unconffortahle. Cake fiew about at a great rate, 
and the milk and water, which ought to have quiet¬ 
ly gone down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted 
without mercy into various wry faces. But we 
got through. The astringent refreshment produced 
its usual crisping efiect upon the vivacity of the 
company. Talk ran high upon almost aU Montaou- 
tian themes. 

“ Do you have any butter now ?” “ When are you 
going to raise your barn?” “Is your man a going 
to kill this week ?” “ I ha’n’t seen a bit of meat 

these six weeks.” “Was you to nieetin’ last Sab¬ 
bath ?” “ Has Miss White got any wool to sell ?" 
“ Do tell if you’ve been to Detroit?” “ Arc you out 
of candles?” “Well, I should think Sarah Teals 
wanted a new gown!” “ I hope we shall have milk 
in a week or two,” and so on ; for, he it known, that, 
in a state of society like ours, the bare necessaries 
of life are subjects of sufficient interest for a good 
deal of conversation. More than one truly respecta¬ 
ble woman of our neighborhood has told mo, that it 
is not very many years since a modei-atc allow¬ 
ance of Indian meal and potatoes was literally all 
that fell to their share of this rich world for weeks 
together. 

“ Is your daughter Isabella well?” asked Mra Kip¬ 
pers of me solemnly, pointing to little Boll who sat 
munching her bread and butter, half asleep, at the 
fragmentiouB table. 

“Yes, I believe so, look at her checks,” 

“ Ah, yes! it was her cheeks 1 was looking at. They 
are so very rosy. I have a little niece who is the 
very image of her. I never see Isabella without 
thinking of Jerushy; and Jerushyismost dreadfully 
scrofulous ” 

Satisfied at having made me uncomfortable,, 
Mrs Kippers turned to Mrs. Doubleday, who was 
trotting her pretty babe with her usual proud 
fondness. 

“Don’t you think your baby breathes rather 
strangely ?” said the tormenter. 

“BreathesI how!” said the poor thing, off her 
guard in an instant. 

“ Why, rather croupish, I think, if / am any judge. 
I have never had any children of my own to bo 
sure, but I was with Mrs. Green’s baby when it died, 
and- 

“ Come, we’ll be off!” said Mr. Doubleday, who 
had come for his spouse. “ Don’t mind the envious 
vixen”—aside to his Polly. 

Just then, somebody on the opposite side of the 
room happened to say, speaking of some cloth affair, 

“ Mrs. Kippers says it ought to he sponged” 

“ Well, sponge it then by all means,” said Mr. 
Doubleday, “ nobody else knows half as much about 
sponging:” and, with wife and baby in tow, off 
walked the laughing Philo, leaving tlie widow abso¬ 
lutely transfixed. 

“what could Mr, Doubleday mean by that?” WiW 
at length her indignant exclamation. 
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[Nobody spoke. 

*‘l am sure,” continued tbe crest-fallen Mrs. Cam- 
paspe, "with, an attempt at a scornful giggle, “ I am 
sure if any body understood him, I would be glad to 
know what lie did mean.” 

Well now, I can tell you,” said the same simple 
old lady in the corner, who had let out the secret of 
Mrs. Nippers’s morning walks. “ Some folks call that 
sponging when you go about getting your dinner 
here and your tea there, and sich like; as you know 
ou and Meesy there does. That was what he meant, 
guess.” And the old lady quietly put up her knit¬ 
ting and prepared to go home. 

There have been times when I have thought that 
almost any degree of courtly duplicity would be 
preferable to the hrusquerie of some of my neigh¬ 
bors : but on this occasion I gave all due credit to a 
simple and downright way of stating the plain truth. 
The scrofulous hint probably brightened my mental 
and moral vision somewhat. 

Mrs. Nippers’s claret cloak and green bonnet, and 
Miss Clinch’s ditto ditto, were in earnest requisition, 
and I do not think that either of them spent a day 
out that week. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Like many other virtues, hospitality is practised 
in its perfection by the poor. If the rich did their 
share, how would the woes of this world be ligliten- 
edl how would the diffusive blessing iiTadiate a 
wider and a wider circle, until the vast confines of 
society would bask in the reviving ray! If every 
forlorn widow whose heart bleeds over the recollec¬ 
tion of past happiness made bitter by contrast with 
present poverty and sorrow, found a comfortable 
borne in the ample establishment of her rich kins¬ 
man ; if every young man struggling for a foothold 
on the slippery soil of hfe, were cheered and aided 
by the countenance of some neighbor whom fortune 
had endowed with the power to confer happiness; 
if the lovely girls, shrinking and delicate, whom we 
see every day toiling timidly for a mere pittance to 
sustain frail life and guard the sacred reiuuaut of 
gentility, were taken by the hand, invited and en¬ 
couraged, by ladies who pass them by with a cold 
nod—but where shall we stop in enumerating’ the 
cases in which true, gonial hospitality, practised by 
tbe rich ungrudgingly, without a selfish drawback— 
in short, practised as the poor practise it—would 
prove a fountain of blessedness, almost an antidote 
to half the keener miseries under which society 
groans I 

Yes: the poor—and children—understand hos¬ 
pitality after the pure model of Christ and his apos¬ 
tles. *We can cite two instances, both true. 

In the western woods, a few years since, lived a 
very indigent Irish family. Their log-cabin scarce- 
^ protected them from the weather, and the potato 
field made but poor provision for the numerous rosy 
cheeks that shone through the unstopped chinks 
when a stranger was passing by. Yet when another 
Irish family poorei* still, and way-worn, and travel- 
soiled, stopped at their door—children, household 
goods and all—^they not only received and enter¬ 
tained them for the night, but kept them many days, 
sharing with this family, as numerous as their own, 
the one room and loft which made up their poor 
dwelling, and treating them in all respects as if they 
had been invited guests. And tbe mother of the 
same family, on heaidng of the death of a widowed 
sister who had lived in New York, immediately set 
on foot an inquiry as to the residence of the ehil- 
dren, with a view to coming all the way to the city 
to take the orphans home to her own house and 
bring them up with her own children. We never 


heard whether the search was successful, for the cir¬ 
cumstance occurred about the time that we were 
leaving that part of the country ; but that the inten¬ 
tion was sincere, and would be carried into effect if 
possible, there was no shadow of doubt 

As to the children and their sincere, generous 
little hearts, we were going to say, that one asked 
his mother, in all seriousness, Mamma, wliy don’t 
you ask the poor people when you have a party i 
Doesn’t it say so in the Bible ?” A keen reproof’ 
and unanswerable. 

The nearest we recollect to have observed to this 
construction of the sacred injunction, among those 
who may be called the rich—in contradistinction to 
those whom we usually call the poor, though our 
kind friends were far from being what the world consi¬ 
der rich—was in the case of a city family, who lived 
well, and who always on a Christmas day, Thanks¬ 
giving, or other festival time, when a dinner more 
generous than ordinary smoked upon the board, 
took care to invite their homeless friends who 
lived somewhat ])oorly, or iiiicomfortahly—tlio 
widow from her low-priccil boarding house ; the 
young clerk, perhaps, fur from his father’s comforta¬ 
ble fireside; the daily teacher, whose only deficien¬ 
cy lay in the purse—tliese were the guests cheered 
at this truly hospitable board ; and cheered heartily 
—not with cold, hulf-rcluctant civility, but witli the 
warmest welcome, and the pleasant appendix of tlic 
long, merry ovoniiig with music and games, and the 
frolic ilauce after the piano. Wo would not be un¬ 
derstood to give this as a solitary instance, but we 
wish we know of many such. 

The forms of society arc in a high degree zniinienl 
to true hospitality. Pride has crusliod genuine social 
feeling out of too many hearts, and the consequence is 
a cold sterility of intercourse, a soul-stilling ccroTnoiii- 
ousness, a sleepless vigilaiiccfor self, totally incomj>ii- 
tiblo with that free, fiowing, genial intercourse with 
luinianity, so noiirisliing to all the b(*tter feelings. The 
sacred love of home—tliat panacea for miiny of life’s 
ills—suffers with the resk Kow people have homes 
nowadays. The fine, cheerful, cvory-ilay parlor, with 
its table covered with the iirqdcments of real ocmi- 
pation and real amusement; mamma on tlie sofa, 
with her neeille ; grimdmamma in Inu* gi’cat chair, 
knitting; pussy Aviiiking at tlie fire between th<*m, 
is gone. In its i>hieo we have two gorgeous rooms, 
arrange<l for company but empty of human lih*; 
iablcH covered witli gaudy, ostentatious, and iisdess 
articles—a very mockery of anything like rational 
jiastiinc—the light of heaven as caut.iously excluded 
as the dclieiouH music of free, childish voices; 
every member of tlie family wamhuMug in forlorn 
loneliness, or huddled in some “ back room ” or 
basement,” in which are colh‘cted the only meansof 
conifort left them under this miserable arraiigenicnt. 
This is the substitute which hundreds of pe,oplc accept 
in place of liomc 1 Bhall wo look in sucli places for 
liospitality? As soon expe<‘t. figs from thistles. 
Invitations there will bo oecasionally, doubtless, for 
“society” expects it; but let a country (tousiu pre¬ 
sent himself, and see whether he will bo put mto 
tho state apart.ments. Let no iafinn ami indigent 
relative expect- a place under such a roof. Let not 
oven the humble individual who placed the steppinp;- 
stone which led to that fortune, ask a share in 
the abundance which wouhl never have had a be¬ 
ginning but for hia timely aid. “Wo have changed 
all that!" 

But setting aside tho hospitality which has any 
reference to duty or obligation, it is to be feared that 
the other kind—that which is exorcised for the sake 
of tho pleasure it biinga—becoming more and 
more rare among us. Tho deadly strife of omula- 
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tion, the mad. pursuit of wealth, the suspicion j 
engendered by rivalry, leave little chance for the i 
spontaneity, the abandon^ the hearty sympathy 
which give the charm to social meetings and make [ 
the exercise of hospitality one of the highest pleas- | 
ures. "We have attempted to dignify our simple re- | 
publicanism by far-away melancholy imitations of | 
the Old World ; but the incongruity between these | 
forms and the true spirit of our institutions is such, i 
that all we gam is a bald emptiness, gilded over with 
vulgar show. Real dignity, such as that of John 
Adams when he lived among his country neighbors 
as if he had never seen a court, we are learning to 
despise. We persist in making ourselves the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of really refined people, by forsaking our 
true ground and attempting to stand upon that which 
shows our deficiencies to the greatest disadvantage. 
When shall we learn that the “ spare feast—a radish 
and an egg,” if partaken by the good and the culti¬ 
vated, has a charm which no expense can purchase ? 
^Mien shall we look at the spirit rather than the 
semblance of things—when give up the shadow for 
the substance ? 

P. HAMILTOIT MTEES 

Is the author of a series of well ^vritten, popular 
American historical romances, commencing with 
The First of the Kmckerbocken^ a tale of 1673, 
published by Putnam in 1848, and speedily fol¬ 
lowed by The Young Fatiomi^ or Cniiistrnaa in 
1690, and The King of the Eurons, Mr. Mj^ers 
is also the author of four prize tales, for two of 
which Bell Brandon ov the Great Kentrip Estate^ 
and The Eiser^s Heir or the Young Millionaire^ 
he received two hundred dollars each, from the 
Philadelphia Dollar Eewspap&r, The others were 
entitled The Gold Crushers^ and Bllen Welles^ or 
the Siege of Fort Stanwix. 



These stones are of a pleasing sentiment, and 
neat in description. The author is a native of 
New York, born in Herkimer village, Herkimer 
county, in August, 1812. He is a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, and now a resident of Brooklyn, New 
York. In addition to his story-telling faculty, Mr. 
Myers is an agreeable essayist. In 1841 he deli¬ 
vered a poem, Soience^ before the Euglossian So¬ 
ciety of Geneva College. 

THO^tfAS MACKELLAE 

Was bom in the city of New York, August 12, 
1812. His father came from Scotland to New 
York, and married into the Brasher family, once 
possessed of a considerable portion of the city 
lands. Young Mackellar was provided with a 
good education by his father, whose failing for¬ 
tunes soon required his son’s aid. Compelled 
early in life to seek a living, he learnt the busi¬ 
ness of a printer, and among other engagements 
in the calling became proof-reader in the ofiice of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, doubtless qualified 
for the post by a diligent application to books which 
had become habitual to him. At this time in his 
seventeenth year, he constantly penned verses. 

In 1883 he left New York for Philadelphia, en¬ 
tered the stereotype foundry of Mr. L. Johnson 
as proof-reader, became foreman, and finally a 


partner in this important establishment, to which 
he is now attached. 

Mr. Mackellar’s volumes of poetry, Droppings 
from the Hearty or Oeeasional Poems^ published 
in 1844, and Lines for the Gentle and Boring in 
1853, are written 'with earnestness and fluency, 
inspired by a devotional spirit and a tender 
feeling to the claims of family and friendship, ex¬ 
pressive of the author’s liopeful and heaii:y strug¬ 
gle -with the world. They indicate a courage 
which meets with success in life, and a sympathy 
which finds a ready response from the good and 
intelligent. 

True to his Scottish lineage, Mr. Mackellar has 
a turn, for humor as well as sentiment in his 
verses. His volume, Tam's Fortnight's EamlU 
and other Poems^ puts his notions and opinions 
vented in the coui’se of a holiday excursion on 
the Hudson River in a highly agi*eeable light, as 
the record of a manly personal experience. 

A POET AND HIS SONG. 

He was a man endowed like other men 

With strange varieties of thought and feeling: 

His bread was earned by daily toil; yet when 
A pleasing fancy o’er his mind came stealing, 

He set a trap and snared it by his art. 

And hid it in the bosom of his lie.-irt. 

He nurtured it and loved it as his own, 

And it became obedient to his beck; 

He fixed his name on its submissive neck, 

And graced it with all graces to him known. 

And then he bade it lift its wing and fly 
Over the earth, and sing in every ear 
Some soothing sound the sighful soul to cheer, 
Some lay of love to lure it to the sky. 

SINGING ON THE WAY. 

Far distant from my father’s house 
I would no longer stay, 

But gird my soul and hasten on, 

And sing upon my way I 
And sing! and sing I 
And sing upon the way I 

The skies are dark, the thunders roll, 

And lightnings round me play; 

Let me but feel my Saviour near, 
m sing upon the way! 

And sing 1 and sing! 

And sing upon my way I 

The night is long and drear, I cry; 

O when will come the day ? 

I see the morning-star arise, 

And sing upon the way! 

And sing! and sing I 
And sing upon my way! 

When care and sickness bow my frame, 

And all my powers decay, 

rU ask Him for his promised grace, 

And sing upon the way I * 

.Amd sing! and sing I 
And sing upon my way I 

He’ll not forsake me when I’m old. 

And weak, and blind, and grey; 

I’ll lean upon his faithfulness, * 

And sing upon the way I 
ApS. sing I and sing! 

And sing upon my way I 

When grace shall bear me home to God_ 

Disrobed of mortal clay, 
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m enter in the pearly gates, 

And sing upon the way! 

And sing! and sing f • 

An everlasting day I 

WILLIAM STAEBUOK MAYO. 

Da, Mato is a descendant from the Rev. John 
Mayo, a clergyman of an ancient English family, 
who came to ISTew England in 1630, and was the 
first pastor of the South Church at Boston. On 
his mother’s side he traces his descent through 
the Starbuck family to the earliest settlers of 
Santucket. He was born at Ogdensburg, on the 
northern frontier of Hew York, whifiier the 
family had reinoved in 1812, and was educated 
at the school of the Rev. Josiah Perry, a teacher 
of high local reputation. At the age of twelve 
years he entered the academy of Potsdam, where 
he received a good classical education; and at 
seventeen commenced the study of medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
city of Hew York. After receiving his diploma, 
in 1833, he devoted himself for several years to 
the practice of his profession. He then, urged in 
part by the pursuit of health and in part by the 
love of adventure, determined to make a tour of 
exploration to the interior of Africa. He was 
prevented, however, from penetrating further 
than the Barbary States. After an excursion in 
Spain he returned home. 



In 1849 Dr, Mayo published Kaloolah^ or 
Jov/meyings to the Djebd Kumri^ a work which 
he had written some time before. It purports to 
be the Autobiography of Jonathan Romcr, a 
youth who, after vanous romantic and marvellous 
adventures in his native American woods, goes to 
Africa, where he rivals Munchausen in his travel¬ 
ler’s experiences. He finally penetrates to a 
purely fictitious Utopia, where ho indulges in 
some quiet satire at the usages of civilization, 
and in his description of the great city of the 
region furnishes some valuable hints on munici¬ 
pal sanitary reform. He marries Kalookh, a 
^Deaurifiil princess—“ not too dark for a brunette” 


—^whom he has rescued from a slave bairacoon 
and protected through many subsequent scenes 
of danger, and settles down to domestic felicity 
in the city of Killoam. 

The story is crowded with exciting and varied 
incident, and the interest is maintained through¬ 
out with dramatic skill. 

Halooiah was favorably received by the public, 
and was followed in 1850 by The JBerher^ or the 
Mountaineer of the Atlas, a story the scene of 
which is laid in Africa at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is of more regular construc¬ 
tion than Kaloolah, and equally felicitous in dra¬ 
matic interest. Both abound in descriptions of 
the natural scenery and savage animat of the 
tropics and other regions, minutely accurate in 
scientific detail. 

Dr. Mayo’s next volume was a collection of 
short tales, which he had previously published 
anonymously in magazines, with the title sug¬ 
gested by tlie prevalent California excitement 
of the day —Romance Dust from the Historic 
Placer. He soon after married and sj)eiit a year 
or two in Europe. Since his return ho has resided 
in Hew York. 

A LION XN THE PATH. 

It was early on the morning of the sixth, that, 
accompanied by Kaloolah and the lively Clefenha, I 
ascended the bank for a final reconnoissance of the 
country on the other bank of the river. It was not 
my intention to wander far, but, allured by the 
beauty of the scene, and the promise of a still better 
view from a higher crag, wo moved along the edge 
of the bank until we had got nearly two miles from 
our camp. At this point the lino of the bank curved 
towards the river so as to make a beetling promon¬ 
tory of a hundred feet perpendicular descent. The 
gigantic trees grow quite on the brink, many of 
them throwing their long arms far over the shore 
below. The trees generally grow wide apart, and 
there was little or no underwood, but many of the 
trunks were wreathed with the vor<lnre of parasites 
and creepers, so as to shufc up, mostly, the forc'st 
vistas with immense columns of green loaves and 
flowers. The stems of some of these creepers were 
truly wonderful: one, from which depended large 
bunches of scarlet berries, had, not unfrcqucntly, 
sterns as largo as a man’s body. In some cases, one 
huge plant of this kind, ascending with an incalcu¬ 
lable prodigality of lignin, by innmnerablo convolu¬ 
tions, would stretch itself out, and, oinbracing seve¬ 
ral trees in its folds, mat them together in one douse 
mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly wo noticed that the tisual sounds of the 
forest had almost ceased around us. Deep in the 
woods wo could still hoar tlie chattering of monkeys 
and the scroeching of parrots. N ever before had our 
presence created any alarm among the denizens of 
the tree-lops; or, if It hml, it had merely excited to 
fresh clamour, without putting thorn to flight. We 
looked around for tho eauso of this sudrlen retreat. 

“ Borhaps,” T rejjlied to Kaloolah’a inquiry, there 
is a storm gathering, and they are gone to seek a 
shelter deeper in the wood,” 

We advanced cloeo to the edge of tho bank, and 
looked out into the broad daylight that poured 
down from above on flood ana field. There was 
tho same bright smile on the distant fields and hills; 
the same clear sheen in the deep water ; the same 
lustrous stillness in the poriumed air; not a single 
prognostic of any commotion among the elements. 
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I placed my gim against a tree, and took a seat 
upon an exposed portion of one of its roots. Count¬ 
less herds of animals, composed of quaggas, zebras, 
gnus, antelopes, hart-beests, roeboks, springboks, 
buffalos, mid-boars, and a dozen other kinds, for 
which my recollection of African travels furnished 
no names, were roaming over the fields on the other 
side of the river, or quietly reposing in the shade of 
the scattered mimosas, or beneath the groups of 
lofty palms, A herd of thirty or forty tall ungainly 
figures came in sight, and took their way, with awk¬ 
ward but rapid pace, across the plain. I knew them 
at once to be giraffes, although they were the fimt 
that we had seen. I was straining my eyes to dis¬ 
cover the animal that pursued them, when Kaloolah 
called to me to come to her. She was about fifty 
yards fartlier down the stream than where I was 
sitting. "W'ith an unaccountable degree of careless¬ 
ness, I arose and went towards her, leaving my gun 
leaning against the tree. As I advanced, she ran 
out to the extreme point of the little promontory I 
have mentioned, where her maid was standing, and 
pointed to something over the edge of the chfil 

“ Oh, Jonathan I ” she exclaimed, “ what a curious 
and beautiful flower I Come, and try if you can get 
it for me! ” 

Advancing to the crest of the cliff, we stood look¬ 
ing down its precipitous sides to a point some twenty 
feet below, where grew a hunch of wild honeysuckles. 
Suddenly a st.irtiing noise, like the roar of thunder, 
or like the boom of a thirty-two pounder, rolled 
through the wood, fairly shaking the sturdy trees, 
and hterally making the ground quiver beneath our 
feet Agam it came, that appalling and iudescriba- 
biy awful sound! and so close as to completely stun 
us. Roar upon roar, in quick succession, now an¬ 
nounced the coming of the king of beasts. The 
lion! the lion!—Oh, God of mercy, where is my 
gun?” I started forward, but it was too late. 
Alighting, with a magnificent bound, into the open 
space in front of us, the monster stopped, as if some¬ 
what taken aback by the novel appearance of his 
quany, and crouching his huge carcass close to the 
ground, uttered a few deep snuffling sounds, not 
unlike the preliminary crankings and growlings of a 
heavy steam-engine, when it first feels the pressure 
of the steam. 

He was, indeed, a monster!—^fully twice as large 
as the largest specimen of his kind that was ever 
condemned by gaping curiosity, to the confinement 
of the cage. body was hardly less in size than 
that of a dray-horse; his paw as large as the foot of 
an elephant; while his head *—what can be said of 
such a head ? Concentrate the fury, the power, the 
capacity and the disposition for evil of a dozen thun- 
der-stoi*ms into a round globe, about two feet in 
diameter, and one would then be able to get an idea 
of the terrible expression of that head and face, en¬ 
veloped and set off as it was by the dark frame-work 
of bristling mane. 

The lower jaw rested upon the ground; the 
mouth was slightly open, showing the rows of white | 
teeth and the blood-red gums, from which the lijis 
'were retracted in a majestic and right kingly grin. 
The brows and the skin around the eyes were corru¬ 
gated into a splendid gloiy of radiant wrinkles, in 
the centre of which glowed two small globes, like 
opals, but with a dusky lustrousness tlSt no opal 
ever yet attained. 

For a few moments he remained motionless, and 
then,^ as if satisfied with the result of his close 
scrutiny, he began to slide along the ground towards 
us; slowly one monstrous paw was protruded after 
the other; slowly the huge tufted tail waved to and 
fro, sometimes striking his hollow flanks, and oc¬ 


casionally coming down upon the ground with a 
sound like the falling of heavy clods upon a coffin. 
There could be no doubt of his intention to charge 
us, when near enough for a spring. 

And was there no hope ? Not the slightest, at 
least for myself. It was barely possible that one 
victim would satisfy him, or that, in the contest that 
I was about to take place, I might, if he did not kill 
me at the first blow, so wound him as to indispose 
hirn for any further exercise of his power, and that 
thus Kaloolah would escape. As for me, I felt that 
my time had come. With no weapon but my long 
knife, what chance was there against such a mon¬ 
ster? I cast one look at the gun that was leaning 
so carelessly against the tree beyond him, and 
thought how easy it would be to send a bullet 
through one of those glowing eyes into the depths 
of that savage brain. Never was there a fairer 
mark! But, alas! it was imi-jossible to reach the 
gun! Truly, “there was a lion in the path.” 

I turned to Kaloolah, who was a little behind me. 
Her face exjiressed a variety of emotions; she could 
not speak or move, but she stretched out her hand, 
as if to pull me back. Behind her crouched the 
black, whose features were contracted into the 
awful grin of intense terror; she was too much 
frightened to scream, but in her face a thoubanJ 
yells of agony and fear were incarnated. 

I remember not precisely what I said, but, in the 
fewest words, I intimated to Kaloolah that the lion 
would, probably, be satisfied with attacking me; 
that she must run by us as soon as he sprang upon 
me, and, returning to the camp, waste no time, but 
set out at once under the charge of Hugh and Jack. 
She made no reply, and I waited for none, but, 
facing the monster, advanced slowly towards him— 
the knife was firmly grasped in my right hand, iny 
left side a little turned towards him, and my left 
arm raised, to guard as much as poRsible against the 
first crushing blow of liis paw. l^'urthcr than this I 
had formed no plan of battle. In such a contest the 
mind has but little to do—all depends upon the in¬ 
stinct of the muscles; mid well for a man if good 
training has developed that instinct to the higliest. 
I felt that I could trust mine, and that my brain 
need not bother itself as to the maimer my muscles 
were going to act. 

Within thirty feet of my huge foe I slopped— 
cool, calm’as a statue; not an omOtion agitated mo, 
No hope, no fear:: death was .too ceil'tain to p(5rmit 
either passion. There is something in the conviction 
of the immediate irievitableness of death that re¬ 
presses fear; we are then compelled to take a better 
look at the king of terrors, and we find that he is 
not so formidable as we imagined. Look at him 
with averted glances and halt-closed eyes, and he 
has a most imposing, overawing presence; but face, 
him, eye to eye; grasp his proflered hand man¬ 
fully, and he sinks from a right royal personage 
into^ a contemptible old gate-keeper on the turnpike 

I had time to think of many things, although it 
must not be Btq)posed from the leisurely way in which 
I here tell the stoiy that the whole affair occu))icd 
much time. Like lightning, flashing from link to 
link along a chain conductor, did memory illumiiiato, 
almost simultaneously, the chain of incidents that 
measured my path in life, and that connected the 
resent with the past. I could see the whole of my 
ack track “ blazed ” as clearly as ever was a forest 
path by a woodman’s axe; and ahead I ah, there 
was not much to see ahe^I ’Twas but a short 
view; death hedged in the scene. In a few minutes 
my eyes would be opened to the pleasant sighla 
beyond; but, for the present, death commanded all 
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attention. And such a death 1 But why sueh a 
death? What better death, except on the battle¬ 
field, in defence of one’s country ? To be killed by 
a lion I Surely there is a spice of dignity about it, 
maugre the being eaten afterwards. Suddenly the 
monster stopped, and erected his tail, stiff and mo¬ 
tionless, in the air. Strange as it may seem, the 
conceit occurred to me that the motion of his tail 
. had acted as a safety-valve to the pent up mus¬ 
cular energy within: “ He has shut the steam off 
from the ’scape-pipe, and now he turns it on to his 
locomotive machWry. God have mercy upon me 1 
—He comes! ” 

But he did not come! At the instant, the light 
figure of Kaloolah rushed past me : “ Fly, fly, Jon¬ 
athan ! ” she wildly exclaimed, as slie dashed forward 
directly towards the lion. Quick as thought, I 
divined her purpose, and sprang after her, grasping 
her dress and pulling her forcibly back almost from 
within those formidable jaws. The astonished ani¬ 
mal gave several jumps sideways and backwards, 
and stopped, crouching to the ground and growling 
and lashing his sides with renewed fury. He was 
clearly taken aback by our unexpected charge upon 
him, but it was evident that he was not to be 
frightened into abandoning his prey. His mouth 
was made up for us, and thei-e could be no doubt, if 
his motions were a little slow, that he considered us 
as good as gorged. 

“ Fly, fly, Jon’than I ” exclaimed Kaloolah, as she 
struggled to break from my grasp. “Leave me! 
Leave me to die alone, but oh! save yourself, 
quick! along the bank. You can escape—fly ! ” 

“ Never, Kaloolah,” I replied, fairly forcing her 
with quite an exertion of strength behind me. 
“Back, back! Free my arm! Quick, quick! lie 
comes 1 ** ’Twas no time for gentleness. Roughly 
shaking her relaxing grasp from my arm she sunk 
owerless, yet not insensible, to the ground, while I 
adjust time to face the monster and plant one foot 
forward to receive him. 

He was in the very act of springing 1 His huge 
carcass was even rising under the impulsion of his 
contracting muscles, when his action was arrested in 
a way so unexpected, so wonderful, and so staHliiig, 
that my senses were for the moment thrown into 
perfect confusion. Could I trust my sight, or wjis 
the whole affair the illusion of a horrid dream ? It 
seemed as if one of the gigantic crecpei*s T have 
mentioned had suddenly quitted the canopy above, 
and, endowed with life and a huge pair of w‘idoly 
disteiulcd jaws, had darted with the rapidity of 
lightning upon the ci'ouchiiig beast There was a 
tremendous shaking of the tree tops, and a confused 
wrestling, and jumping, and whirling over and 
about, amid a cloud of upturned roots, and earth, 
and leaves, accompanied with the most terrific 
roars and groans. M I looked again, vision grow 
more distinct. An imiuonse body, gleaming with 
purple, green, and gold, appeared convoluted around 
the majestic branches overliead, and stretching 
down, was turned two or three times around the 
struggling lion, whoso head and neck were almost 
concealed from sight within the cavity of a pair of 
jaws still more capacious than bis own. 

Thus, then, was revealed the cause of the sudden 
silence throughout the ^ooda. It wiis the j>rosonco 
of the boa ^at had frightened the moakoy and 
feathered tribes into silence. How opportunely 
'was his presence manifested to us! A moment 
more and it would have been too late. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of his 
'terrible enemy, 'whose grasp each instant gre^v more 
-firm and secure, and most astoundiTig wore those 
frightful yells of rage and fear. The huge body of 


the snake, fully two feet in diameter where it de¬ 
pended fi’om the trees, presented the most curious 
appearances, and in such quick succession that the 
eye could scarcely follow them. At one moment 
smooth and flexile, at the next rough and stiffened, 
or contracted into great knots—at one moment 
overspread with a thousand tints of reflected color, 
the next distended so as to transmit through the 
skin the golden gleams of the animal lightning that 
coursed up and down within. 

Over and over rolled the struggling beast, but in 
vain all his strength, in vain all his efforts to free 
himself. Gradually his muscles relaxed in their 
exertions, his roar subsided to a deep moan, liis 
tongue protruded from his mouth, and his fetid 
breath, mingled with a strong, sickly odor from the 
serpent, diffused itself through the air, producing a 
sense of oppression, and a feeling of weakness like 
that from breathing some deleterious gas. 

T looked around. Kaloolah was on her knees, and 
the iiegress insensible in)oii the ground a few paces 
behind her. A sensation of giddiness warned me 
that it was time to retreat. Without a Avord I 
raised Kaloolah in my arms, ran towards tlm now 
almost motionless animals, ami, turning along the 
b.aiik, reached the tree against which my gun was 
leaning. 

Darting back I seized the prostrate negress and 
bore her off in the same way. By this time both 
females had recovered their voices, Olefenlia ex¬ 
ercising hers in a succession of shrieks, that com¬ 
pelled me to shake her somewhat rudely, wliilc 
Kaloolah eagerly besought me to hurry back to the 
oamp. There was now, however, no occasion for 
hurry. The recovery of my gun altered the state 
of the case, and my curiosity was excited to witness 
the process of deglutition on a large scale which the 
boa was probably about to exhibit. It was iiupos- 
sible, however, to rcsibt Kaloohili’s entreaties, and, 
after stepping up closer to the animals for one 
good look, I reluctantly consented to turn back. 

The lion was quite dead, and witli a slow motion 
the snake was imcoiling himself from liis prey and 
from the tree above. As well as I could judge, 
without seeing liiiu straiglitened out, he was be¬ 
tween ninety and one hundred feet in length—not 
quite so long as tlic serpent with wliich tlie army 
of Regulus had iia flitnous battle, or ns many of the 
same animals that 1 have since seen, but, as the 
reader will allow, a voj*y respectable sized snake. 1 
have often regretted that we did not sto]) at 
least he had conunen(;ed his meal. Had 1 been 
alone I should have done so. As it was, eairiosity 
had to yield to my own sense of prudence, and to 
Kaloolah’s fears. 

Wo returned to our camp, where wo found our 
raft all ready. The river was fully liiilf a mile 
wide, pd it was neeessaiw to make t.w<> trips; the 
firatwith the women and oaggago, and iJio last with 
the homes. It is unnoet^ssary to dw<!ll in detail 
upon all the diflieulties we enco\intore<l from the 
rapid currents and whirling eddies of the stream; 
suffice it that we got acrt)sa iu time for supper and a 
good night’s sleim, and early in tlio morning re¬ 
sumed our march through the most enchanting 
country in the world. 

WILLIAM HENRY OHANNING, 

A GRAOTATE of Harvard in 1820, and of the Cam¬ 
bridge divinity school in 1883, is nephew of the 
late Dr. Williain Ellery Ohimtiing, and the S(»n of 
the lato Dana Ohanning. He is the au¬ 

thor of sovoml valuable biographical ptibli cations, 
including the Mmoire tm Mefo, James IT' Per^ 
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Tcins of Cinciimati, an important contribution to 
the Margaret Fuller Memoirs^ and in 1848 a com¬ 
prehensive Memoir of William Ellery Ghanning^ 
with ExtracUfrom his Correspondence and Manu¬ 
scripts, In the arrangement of these works Mr. 
Channing, in addition to his own sympathetic 
comments, has preserved to the extent of his ori¬ 
ginal materials an autobiographic narrative of the 
lives of the subjects, and has drawn together am¬ 
ple illustrations from various other sources. In 
1840 he translated for Mr. Ripley’s series of Spe¬ 
cimens of Foreign Literature, Jouffroy^s Introduc¬ 
tion to Ethics^ including a Critical Surrey of 
Moral Systems, 

A few years since he had charge of an inde¬ 
pendent cotigregation in New York, and edited a 
weekly reform journal, The Present,, in the inte¬ 
rests of transcendental socialism, which lasted not 
beyond two years. He is now minister of the 
Unitarian church in Liverpool, lately under the 
care of the Rev. John Hamilton Thom, the bio¬ 
grapher of Blanco "White. 

Mr. Channing is not of the Strauss or Parker 
school of rationalists, but more devotional and 
affirmative, at times approaching Swedenborgian- 
ism in his disposition to unite a bold spiritual phi¬ 
losophy with church life and social reorgamza- 
tion. He has rare talents as an extempore speaker 
and preacher. 

William Elleet CHArnsnoro, also a nephew 
of the late Dr. Channing, fi:om whom his name is 
derived, and the son of Dr. Walter Channing, the 
medical writer and professor at Harvard, is the 
author of two series of Poems,, published in Bos¬ 
ton in 1843 and 1847; of a series of psychological 
essays in The Dial of 1844, entitled Youth of the 
Poet and Painter; a volume of thoughtful ob¬ 
servations, Conversations in Pome: between an 
Artist,, a Catholic,, and a Critic,, published in 
1847; and The Woodman and other Poems,, 1849. 

There is much originality and a fine vein of re¬ 
flection in both this author’s prose and verse,— 
touching on the themes of the scholar, the love of 
nature, and the poetic visionary. 

THE POET. 

Each day, new Treasure brings him for his share, 

So rich he is he never shall be poor, 

His lessons nature reads him o’er and o’er. 

As on each sunny day the Lake its shore. 

Though others pine for piles of glittering gold 
A cloudless Sunset furnishes him enough, 

His garments never can grow thin or old. 

His way is always smoo^ though seeming rough. 

Even in the winter’s depth the Pine-tree stands, 
With a perpetual Summer in its leaves, 

So stands the Poet with his open hands. 

Nor care nor sorrow jiim of life bereaves. 

For though his sorrows fall like icy rain. 
Straightway the clouds do open where he goes. 

And e'en his tears become a precious gain; 

’Tis thus the heart of Mortals that he knows. 

The figures of his Landscape may appear 
Sordid or poor, their colors he can paint, 

And listemng to the hooting he can hear. 

Such harmonies as never sung the saint. 

And of his gain He maketh no account, 

He’s rich enough to scatter on the way; 


His springs are fed by an unfailing fount, 

As great Apollo trims the lamp of day. 

’Tis in his heart, where dwells his pure Desire 
Let other outward lot he dark or fair ; 

In coldest weather there is inward fire. 

In fogs he breathes a clear celestial air. 

So sacred is his Calling, that no thing 
Of disrepute can follow in his path, 

His Destiny too high for sorrowing, 

The mildness of his lot is kept from wrath. 

Some shady wood in Summer is his room. 

Behind a rock in Wmter he can sit, 

The wind shall sweep his chamber, and his loom 
The birds and insects, weave content at it 

Above his head the broad Skies’ beauties are, 
Beneath, the ancient carpet of the earth; 

A glance at that, unveileth every star, 

The other, joyfully it feels his birth. 

So let him stand, resigned to his Estate, 

Kings cannot compass it, or Nobles have. 

They are the children of some handsome fnlo. 

He, of Himself, is beautiful and brave. 

WILLIAM HAGUE. 

The Rev. WiUiam Hague, a prominent clergyman 
of the Baptist denomination, is a native of the 
state of New York. He was graduated at Hamil¬ 
ton College, N. Y., in 1826, and has since filled 
important stations in the pulpit of his denomina¬ 
tion at Providence, in Boston, at Newark, N. J., 
and at his present station of Albany, New York. 
He is the author of numerous occasional addresses 
and orations, including Discourses on the Life and 
Character of John Quincy Adams, and the mis¬ 
sionary Adoniram Judson. lie has lately, in 1855, 
published two volumes, Christianity and States¬ 
manship,, with Kindred Topics,, and Home Lfe,, a 
series of lectures. In the former he has treated 
of the various relations of government and religion 
in matters of home regulation, and especially the 
condition of Eastern Europe, now rapidly rising 
into new importance: in the latter ho pursues the 
most prominent circumstances of domestic and 
social life. In both cases ho shows the man of 
reading and of sound moderate opinions. 

Margaret Fuller, who met Mr. Hague at Provi¬ 
dence in 1887, has happily oharacterizod his force 
as a preacher and lecturer in a passage of her 
diary:—“ He has a very active intellect, sagacity, 
and elevated sentiment; and, feeling strongly that 
God is love, can never preach without earnestness. 
His power comes first from his glowing vitality of 
temperament. His moral attraction is his inffi- 
viduality. I am much interested in this truly 
animated being.”* 

THE OVLTrVATION OP TASTE. 

" Nothing is beautiM but what is true,” say the 
Rhetoricians.^ Thisis a universal maxim. Oonibrm- 
ity to truth is beauty, real and permanent. Study 
nature. Seek truth. The laws of nature are disliu- 
guished by sim|)licity, and simplicity has an abiding 
charm whether it appear in literature or art, in cha¬ 
racter or manners. Thence affectation always dis- 
leases when it is discovered. Though affectation 
e the fashion, yet it appears contemptible as soon 
as it loses the delusive charm of novelty or a name. 
In France, fashion once declared for an affected ne- 


♦ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller OssoU, 1.184. 
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gligenee of dress. Thence we hear Montaigne saying, 

“ I have never yet been apt to imitate the negligent 
garb, observable among the young men of our time, 
to wear my cloak on one shoulder, my bonnet on one 
side, and one stocking in somewhat more disorder 
than the other, meant to express a manly disdain of 
such exotic ornaments, and a contempt of art.” 
There is no beauty in the cultivated negligence even 
of trifles. It is only that which is occasional, appro¬ 
priate, and which indicates a mind engaged and 
absorbed in something worthy of it which truly 
pleases. Scott saw it in his Lady of the Lake, 
when he said, 

"With head upraised, and look intent, 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks flung back, and lips apart. 

Like moiiiiraent of Giecian art, 

In listening mood she seemed to stand, 

The guaidian Naiad of the strand 

No kindred grace adorns her of whom it maybe said— 

Coquet aud coy, at once her air, 

Both studied, thn' both seem neglected, 

Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaflected. « 

Truth to nature, then, is beauty, and to study the 
laws of nature is to chasten and develops the taste 
for beauty. 

Another means of cultivating good taste, is to study 
the expression of character or design in which the 
beauty of objects consists. In the material world, 
everjr thing beautiful is a manifestation of certain 
qualities which are by nature agreeable to the mind; 
and to ascertain what these are, to point them out 
distinctly, to classify them, is a pleasing mode of re¬ 
fining and quickening the taste for beauty. “ The 
longer I live,” said one, “ the more familiar I become 
with the world around me. Oh! that I eould feel 
the keen zest of wliich I was susceptible when a boy, J 
and all was new and fair!” “The longer I live,” 
says another, “ the more charmed I become with the 
beauties of a picture or a landscape.” The first of 
these had a natural taste for beauty which he had 
never developed by studying ilic expressions of cha¬ 
racter, which constitute the loveliness of creation. 
The other, regarding the outward universe as a 
splendid system of signs, directed his attention to the 
thing signified; loved to contemplate the moral qua¬ 
lities which were beaming forth from all the sur¬ 
rounding objects, and thus saw open before him a 
boundless field, ever glowing with new colors and 
fresh attractions. The first, as he heard a piece of 
music, might from the mechanism of his nature feel 
some pleasure arising from novelty, or a regular suc¬ 
cession of sounds, which familiarity would soon dis¬ 
pel. The other, as he studied th(^ expression of cha- 
meter, which those tones gave forth, as for instance, 
with the loud sound he associated the ideas of power 
or peril, with the low, those of delicacy and gentle¬ 
ness, with the acute, those of fear mid surprise, with 
the grave, solemnit.y and dignity; he would become 
more and more deeply touched and enraptured, 
while listening to the music of nature in the voice 
of singing winds or in the plaint of an ASoliau harp, 
m the crash of thunder or in the roar of the cata¬ 
ract, in the murmur of the brook or in the moan of 
the ocean, in the sigh of the zephjr or in the breath 
of the whirlwind, or while listening to the music of 
art breaking forth from the loud-sounding trumpet, 
the muffled drum, or Zion’s lyre which hangs upon 
religion’s shrine, 

SAMUEL OSGOOD. 

Tub Eev, iSatnuel Osgood, of the Unitarian 
Church, of Kew York, is a member of a family 


I of honorable lineage in the old world and the 
new. The family is of English ancestry, and 
seems to have belonged to the solid yeomanry of 
the old Saxon times. The American progenitor 
was John Osgood, who was born July 23, 1595, 
and who emigrated from Andover, England, pre¬ 
vious to the year 1039, and who, with Governor 
Bradstreet, founded the town of Andover, Mass., 
where his largo farm is still held by liis descen¬ 
dants. He had four sons, John, Stephen, Chris¬ 
topher, and Thomas. 

From the first sou John, in the sixth genera¬ 
tion from the father, was descended the lion. 
Samuel Osgood, of Kevolutionaiy memory and of 
Eevolutionary virtue, who has a claim of his 
own upon attention here as the author of sovci’ar 
productions. He was born February 14,1748, at 
Andover, Mass., was a graduate of Harvard of 
1770, and ap[)lied himself for a while to the study 
of theology, when the War of Independence 
breaking out, ho took part in its alhiirs; was in 
the skirmish at Lexington ; became aide to Gene¬ 
ral Ward; then an important member of the pro¬ 
vincial congress of Massachusetts; a delegate to 
the cong]*ess of the confederation at Philadelphia 
in 1781, and in 1785 First Commissioner of the 
National Treasury. lie was succeeded in this 
latter office, on the now a<ljustment of the Con¬ 
stitution, by Alexander Hamilton. This duty, 
and his appointment by Washington as Post¬ 
master General, kept him at New York, of which 
city he was a resident in the latter {lortioii of his 
prolonged life, holding various positions of trust 
and confidence. His mansion in Franklin squaro 
has an historical name, as the liead-(iuarters of 
Washington, Ilis publications wore chiefly of a 
religious character, “Eemarks on Daniel and 
Eovelations,” “ A Letter on Episcopacy,” a 
volume on “ Theology and I^Ietaphysics,” an¬ 
other of “ Chronology.” Tie was an elder of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in Bookman street, 
where he was interred at his death, August 12, 
1813.* 

The Ecv. David Osgood, one of the most noted 
of the Now England divines, of tho Federalist 
stamp in politics, and of the Armiuian school in 
theology, wtus descended from the siK'ond son 
Stephen, in the fifth generation from the iirogeni- 
tor, John Osgood. He died at tho age of seventy- 
four, in 1822, having led a distinguisliod career as 
the minister of Medford. Ilis publicatious were 
numerous occasional disconrsos. 

TheEov. Samuel Osgood is doscondod fromtlio 
third son, Oliristopher Osgood, of Andover, in 
the seventh generation from John, the founder 
of tho family in America. He was born in Oharles- 
town, Mass., August 30, 1812; became a gra¬ 
duate of Harvard in 1832, and completed Jiis 
theological education at Oambridgo in 1835. 
After two years of travel ho was appointed pas¬ 
tor of tlie Unitarian Congregational Church in 
Nashua, N, II., in 1887; and at tho close of the 
year 1841, took charge of tho Westminster Con¬ 
gregational Church in Providence, E. I. In 
October, 1849, l^e succeeded tho Eev. Dr. Dewey 


• There Is a uotloe of Samuel Osgood, pro&tory to a gouoa- 
logloal aooouut of tho family, lu J. B. Molgate’s Ajuorlcau 
Goae^ogy. 
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as pastor of the Chnrcli of tlfe Messiah, in. Broad¬ 
way, Isew York. 



Mr. Osgood has published translations from the 
German of OJshausen on the Fassion of Okriet^ 
in Boston, 2839^ and FeWette's Practical Pthies^ 
with an original introduction, Boston, 1842, in 
two volumes. His original works are several 
volumes of a devotional character, and numerous 
articles of research, scholarship, and philosophi¬ 
cal acumen, in the higher periodical literature. 
He has published Stndies in Christian Bwgror 
fhy^ or Hours with Theologians and Reformers^ 
including several of the Church fathers, Calvin, 
Grotius, George Fox, Swedenborg, Jonathan 
Edward^ and others; God with Man^ or Foot¬ 
prints of Providential Leaders^ devoted to bibli¬ 
cal characters of the Old and Hew Testament; 
The Hea/rth Stone; Thoughts upon Home Lfe in 
our Cities^ and Ifile-Stoues in our Lfe Journey^ 
the latter peculiarly exhibiting the kindly, earnest, 
affectionate tone of the author’s pastoral minis¬ 
trations. 

Mr, Osgood has been a frequent contributor to 
the Christian Examiner, as well as to other lite¬ 
rary and theologiciil journals; while as one of the 
e^tors of the Christian Inquirer, the weekly 
newspaper organ of the Unitarians in Hew York, 
he has diligently completed the round of periodi¬ 
cal literature in all its relations. 'Whilst a tem¬ 
porary resident of the "Vrest in 1836 and 1887, he 
was co-editor of thelVestem Messenger, a religious 
monthly, published in Kentucky. His associate 
in this enterprise was the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, a graduate of Harvard of 1829 ; formerly 
a Unitarian minister at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
afterwards at Boston. The IVestem Messenger 
was a monthly magazine, published chiefly at 
Louisville, and for a time at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Clarke is the author of numerous short poems, of 
a portion of the Memoirs of Margaret FiiUer. and 
of two religious works, “ The Doctrine of For¬ 
giveness,” and “OnPrayer.” 


Mr. Osgood’s published orations, speeches, and 
sermons, have also been numerous, and include 
the prominent topics of the day connected with 
education and literary institutions.* Among his 
personal connexions with the latter, is his pro¬ 
minent participation in the management of the 
Hew York Historical Society. 

As a speaker, Mr. Osgood is clear, full, and em¬ 
phatic, a well toned voice seconding a ready com¬ 
mand of appropriate language. He is well read 
as a scholar, fertile in analysis, and happy in the 
use of illustrations from history, biography, or 
morals. In his pulpit relations he is ranked 
among the more evangelical class of Unitarian 
clergymen; and although a fond student of Ger¬ 
man Hterature, and an independent thinl^er,^ has 
never yielded to the rationalism characteristic of 
German theology. He usually preaches without 
notes, and his sermons and pastoral care are 
more strongly marked by love for the a'^sociations, 
festivals, literature, and men of the ancient 
church, than is common with ministers of the 
extreme Protestant school to which he belongs 
by position. He was brought up under the minis¬ 
try of the Rev. James Walker, the President of 
Harvard, took his religious views and philoso¬ 
phical principles from that eminent moralist 
and theologian, and has continued to sustain 
towards him a close personal and professional 
relation. 


* The following are the principal mlpcellnneous publications 
of Mr Osgood in pamphlets and peiiodicals. In the Western. 
Messenger:—Physical Theoij of Another Life, li^ 86 ; Dewey’s 
Old World and New, 1806 , Love of the Tiagic, 1837; Ilobcs- 
pierre, 1887, D'Holbach's System of Nature,1588; Prescott, Ban- - 
croft, and Carlyle, 1888. In the Christian E.vaminer •—Educa¬ 
tion In theWest, 1887; Debates on Catholicism, 1887; DeWotto’s 
System of Eeligion, 1888; De Wette's Theologic.'il Position, 
1^3; American Education, 1889; Satanic School in Literutuie, 
1889; Education of Mothers, 1840; Jouffioy’s Ethics, t840; 
Christian Ethics hefoie the Eoformation, 1840 Christian Ethics 
since the Eeformation, 1841; Isaac Taylox on Spiritual Chris¬ 
tianity, 1842; St. Paul's Epistles, 1842 , Isaac Williams, the 
Poet of Puseyism, 18^; Theodore Parker’s De Wette on the 
Old Testament, 1844; Preaching E.Ytempore, 1844; Conven¬ 
tions and Conferences, 1645; Eelation between Old and New 
Testaments, 1845; St Augustine and his Times, 1846; St. 
Augustine and bis Works, 1846; Memoir of Cliailos J. Pox, 
Esq., of Nashua, 1846; Hugo Orotiusand his Hines, 1847; Jolm 
Wesley, 1847; Jonathan Edwards, 1848, Christianity and 
Socialism, 1848; St Theresa and the Devotees of Spain, 1^9; 
Modern Ecclesiastical History, 1860; The German in America, 
1851; Eecent Aspects of Judaism, 1858; The Church of ilie 
Fust Three Centuries, 1868; Milton in onr Day, 1854; Ame¬ 
ricans and Men of the Old World, 185tS; in the North Ame¬ 
rican Eeview, Chiysostom and his Eloquence, 1846; in tlie 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Bt Jerome and his Times, 1848; Socialism in 
the United States, Christian Eeview, 1862; The Blouse in 
both Hemispheres, New York Quarterly, 1854; Modern Pro¬ 
phets, Putnam’s Monthly, 1864; Loyola, and the Jesuit Eo- 
action, 1864. He has published the following sermons.—The 
Star of Bethlehem, 1840; Manifestation of God, 1841; Fare¬ 
well at Nashua, 1841; Memory and Hope; Two Sermons on 
leaving Providence, 1849; Death of President Taylor, 1850 ; 
Quarter Century of the Church of the Messiah, 1861; TUa 
Scholar’s Death: a Tribute to Andrews Norton, 1858 ; Devo¬ 
tion and Trade : Sermon at Louisville, Ky., 1854; Loss of tho 
Arctic, 1S64; Lessons of tho Year of Calamities, 1854; Fifteen 
Sermons in the volume already named, and entitled," God with 
Men,” 1868 Speeches and Addresses publishedAmerican 
Principles—an Oration, 1889; Tho State of Education in Now <- 
Hampshire—an Address, 1841; William Penn and Eoger 
Williams—Speech at Philadelphia, 1846; The Schools of New 
En^nd—Speech at New England Dinner, 1849; Spo(‘eh before 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, 1861; The Services of Foni- 
more Cooper, 1852; Eemarks on the Death of Daniel Web¬ 
ber, ; Speech In Baltimore on Church Principles, 1852; 
The Founders of Maryland—Eemarks at Baltimore, 1852 ; 
TJlt Mutual Insurance—a Mercantile Address, 

1868; The Plymouth Celebration, 3858 ; Semi-Centennial of 
the New York Historic^ Society, 1864; The Oriental Eaces^ 
Address at the Inauguration of the Jewish Institute, 1864 ; 
American ISloqnenoe—Speech on the Birtli-day of Henr^ 
Clay, I 860 . **' 
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eemutisositces op boyhood—^peom mile-stonbs nr ode lipe- 

JOUJINEY 

From the old battle hill, I can see the site of the 
school-house where two or three hundred boys were 
gathered together to be whipped and taught as their 
fathers were before them. A new edifice, indeed, 
has taken the place of our school, yet upon its 
statelier front I can see, as if drawn in the air by a 
strange pencil, the outline of that ancient building, 
with its round belfry, whose iron tongue held such 
imperial command oi our hours. It costs no great ef¬ 
fort to summon back one of those famous Examination 
Days that absorbed the anticipation of mouths, and 
made the week almost breathless with anxiety. 
There shines the nicely sanded floor, which the cun¬ 
ning sweeper had marked in waving figures, to re¬ 
deem it from association with any vulgar dust. 
There sit the School Committee, chief among them 
the trim chairman, upon whose lips, when he pro¬ 
nounces the final opinion of the board, the very 
fates seem to rest their judgment. There, too, is the 
throng of parents, kindred, and friends, who have 
come to note the performances of the boys, to look 
pity upon their mistakes, and to smile sympathy 
upon their successes. Should the presidential chair 
fall to his lot, no prouder and more radiant day can 
come to the school-boy, than when, with now 
clothes and sliinin^ shoes, he stands forth to speak 
his well-conned piece, and wears away among the 
admiring crowd the ribboned medal that marks his 
triumph. 

Our schoolmasters were great characters in our 
eyes, and the two who held successively the charge 
of the grammar department, made a prominent 
figure in our wayside chat, and to this day we can find 
some trace of their influence in our very speech and 
manner. They were men of very different stamp and 
destiny. The first of them was a tall fair-faced man, 
with an almost perpetual smile. I always felt kindly 
towards him, though it was not easy to decide 
whether his smile was the expression of his good¬ 
nature, or the mask of his severity. He wore it 
very much the same when he flogged an offender, as 
when he praised a good recit/itioii. He seemed to 
delight in making a joke of punishment, and it was 
a favorite habit of his, to fasten upon the end of his 
rattan the pitch and gum taken from tlie mouths of 
masticating urchins, and then, coming upon their 
idleness unawares, he would insert the glutinous im¬ 
plement in their hair not to be withdrawn without 
an adroit jerk and the loss of some scalp locks. 
Poor fellow! his easy nature probably ruined liim, 
and he left the school, not long to follow any in¬ 
dustrious calling. When, a few years afterwards, I 
met him in Boston, with the marks of broken health 
and fortune in his face and dress, the sight was 
shocking to all old associations, as if a dignity quite 
sacerdotal had fallen into the dust, llis earthly 
troubles have long been ended, and I take some plea¬ 
sure in recording a kind and somewhat grateful feel¬ 
ing towards one whoso name I have not heard 
spoken those many years. His successor was a man 
of different mould, a stem, resolute man, his face 
full of an expression that seemed to say that circum¬ 
stances are but accidents, and it is the will iliai 
makes or mars the man. Ho was not in robust 
health, and it seemed to some of us, who were 
thoughtful of his feelings, that were it not for this, 
he would have been likely to pursue a more aml)i- 
tious career, and give to the bar the excellent gifts 
that he devoted to teaching. He was a most faith¬ 
ful teacher, and his frown, like the rain cloud, had a 
richer blessing for many a wayward idlex% than his 
predecessor’s perennial smile. He has borne the 
burden and the heat of the day for many a long 


year, with ample success, and when he falls at his 
ost, it will be with the consciousness of having 
one a good work for his race, in a calling far more 
honored by Heaven than any of the more ambitious 
^heres that perhaps won liis youthful enthusiasm, 
well says the noble Jean Paul Kichter:—“ Honor to 
those who labor in school-rooms! Although they 
may fall from notice hke the spring blossoms, like 
the spring blossoms they fall that the fruit may be 
born.” 

There are two other personages that have much 
to do with every youth’s education, and whoso 
names are household words in every New England 
home. The doctor and the minister figure largely 
in every boy’s meditations, and in our day, the loy¬ 
alty that we felt towards their professions had not 
been troubled by a homoeopathic doubt or a radical 
scruple. In our case, it needed, no especial docility 
to appreciate these functionaries.^ Our doctor was 
a most emphatic character, a man of decided mark 
in the eyes alike of friends and enemies. He was 
very impatient of questions, and veiy bri(if yet pithy 
in llis advice, which was of mjirvollous point and sa¬ 
gacity. He lost his brevity, however, the moment 
that other subjects were broached, and he could toll 
a good story with a dramatic power Unit would 
have made him famous upon t!ic stage. He was re¬ 
nowned as a surgeon, and could guide the knife 
within a hair’s breadth of a vital nerve or artery 
with his left hand quite as firmly as with his right. 
This ambi-dexterily extended to other faculties, and 
he was quite as keen at a negotiation as at an am¬ 
putation. He was no paragon of conciliation, and 
many of the magnates of the profession aiipeared to 
have little liking for liim, and sometimes called him 
a poor scholar, rude in learning and taste, but lucky 
in his mechanical tact. But he beat them out of 
this notion, as of many otliera, by giving an anniver¬ 
sary discourse before the State Modicjil Association, 
which won plaudits from his severest rivals, for its 
classical elegance, as well as its professional learn¬ 
ing and sagacity. It was said that the wrong side 
of him was very wrong and very rough. But those 
of ns who knew him .ns a friend, tender an<l true, never 
believed that he had any wrong side. Certain it is, 
that they who grew up under liis practice have boon 
little inclined to exchange the reguhu* school of 
medicine, with its scientific method and gradual 
progress, for any new nostrums of magical jiretcn- 
sions. 

Our minister had the name of being the wise man 
of the town, and 1 do not remember to liave lioanl 
a word in disparagomoiit of his mind or motives, 
oven among those who quoHtionod the soundness of 
his creed. His voice has always been as no other 
man’s to many of us, whether hoard as for the first 
time at a father’s funeral, as by mo wlion a child five 
years old, or in the jiulpit from year to yeai*. He 
camo to our parish when quil.o young, and wiiou 
theological controversy was at ihs full height A 
polemic stylo of preaching was then common, and 
uniloubtodly in his later ycura of calm study, and 
moi’o broad and spiritual pIiilosojihissiTig, he would 
have read witli some good-natured shakes of the 
head, the morn fiery discourses of his novitiate, 
whilst ho might recognise, throughout, the same 
spirit of majdy indojiondenco, republican humanity, 
and profound revcreiico tliat have marked his whole 
career. There was always something peculiarly 
impressive in Ins preaching. Each sermon had one 
or more pithy sayings that a boy could not forget; 
and when the thoughts were too profound, or ab- 
, _ » 

♦ Dr. Vtlliam J. W'alker, of Ohariostown, Mass., and Iho 
Bev- James Walker, now President of Harvard. 
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stract for our comprehensioii, there was an earnest¬ 
ness and reality in the manner which held the at¬ 
tention, like a Tbrave ship under full sail that fixes 
the gaze of the spectator, though he may not know 
whither she is boimd or what is her cargo, s^e 
enough that she is loaded with something, and is going 
right smartly somewhere. It was evident that our 
minister was a faithful student and indefatigable 
thinker. 'When the best books afterwards came in 
our way, we found that the guiding lines of moral 
and spiritual wisdom had already been set before us, 
and w’^e had been made familiar with the well win¬ 
nowed wheat from the great fields of humanity. 
Every thought, whether original or from hooks, bore 
the stamp of the preacher’s own individuality; and 
may well endorse the saying, that upon topics of 
philosophic analysis and of practical morals he was 
without a superior, if not without a rival in our 
pulpits. It is a great thing for young people to 
grow np under happy religious auspices, and religion 
itself has a new charm and power when dispensed 
by a man who is always named in the family with 
reverence and tenderness. The world would be far 
better, and Christian service would be much more 
truly valued, if there were more just and emphatic 
tribute paid to efficient pastoral labor. Our well 
known minister has now a more conspicuous station; 
but he cannot easily have deeper influence than 
when pastor for a score of years over a united 
parish, and one of the leaders of public opinion up¬ 
on all topics of high importance. It is well that the 
new post is in such harmony with the previous 
career; for the head of a college, according to our 
old-fashioned ideas, should be a minister, and he 
should always abide iu due manner by the pastoral 
office. 

THE AGB OP ST. AVGTTSITNE—PBOSt STUDIES IN CHEI8TIAN 
BIOGEAPHY. 

As we close our sketch with this vivid picture 
before us, we cannot but glance at the changes that 
have come over Christendom since Augustine’s time. 
Could the legend preserved by Gibbon, and told of 
seven young men of that age, who were said to have 
come forth alive from a cave at Ephesus, where they 
had been immured for death by the Pagan Emperor 
Becius, and whence they were said to have emerged, 
awakened from nearly two centuries of slumber, to 
revisit the scenes of their youth and to behold with 
astonishment the cross displayed triumphant, where 
once the Ephesian Diana reigned supremecould 
this legend be virtually fulfilled in Augustine, dating 
the slumber from the period of his decease; could 
the great Latin father have been saved from dissolu¬ 
tion and have sunk into a deep sleep in the tomb 
where Possidius and his clerical companions laid hi m 
with solemn hymns and eueharistic sacrifice, while 
Genseric and hisVandfds were stormingthe city gates; 
and could he but come forth in our day, and look 
upon our Christendom, would he not he more start¬ 
led than were the seven sleepers of Ephesus ? There 
indeed roll the waves of the same great sea; there 
gleam the waters of the river on which so many 
times he had gazed, musing upon its varied path 
from the Atlas mountains to the Mediterranean, full 
of lessons in human life; there stretches the land¬ 
scape in its beauty, rich with the olive and the fig- 
tree, the citron and the jujube. But how changed 
are all else. The ancient Numidia is ruled by the 
Ereneh, the countrymen of Martin and BGlary; it is 
the modern Algiers. Hippo is only a min, and near 
its site is the bustling manufacturing town of Bona. 
At Constantine, near by, still lingers a solitary 
church of the age of Constantine, and the only build¬ 
ing to remind Augustine of the churches of his own 


day. In other places, as at Bona, the mosque has 
been converted into the Christian temple, and its 
mingled emblems might tell the astonished saint how 
the Cross had struggled with the Crescent, and bow 
it had conquered. Go to whatever church he would 
ou the 28th of August, he would hear a mass in com¬ 
memoration of his death, and might learn that similar 
services were offered in every country under the sun, 
and in the imperial language which he so loved to 
speak. Let him go westward to the sea coast, and 
he finds the new city, Algiers, and if he arrived at a 
favorable time, he might hear the cannon announc¬ 
ing the approach of the Marseilles steamer, see the 
people throng the shore for the last French news, 
and thus contemplate at once the mighty agencies of 
the modern world, powder, print, and steam. Al¬ 
though full of amazement, it would not be all ad- 
mii'ation. He would find little in the motley popu¬ 
lation of Jews, Berbers, Moors, and French, to 
console him for the absence of tbe loved people of 
bis charge, whose graves not a stone would appear 
to mark. 

Should he desire to know how modem men philo¬ 
sophised in reference to the topics that once dis¬ 
tracted his Manichean period, he would find enough 
to interest and astonish him in the pages of Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, Swedenborg and Schelliiig; and would 
be no indifferent student of the metaphysical creeds 
of Descartes, and Lock, and Kant. Much of novelty 
would undoubtedly appear to him united with much 
familiar and ancient. Should he inquire into the 
state of theology through Christendom, in order to 
trace the influence of his favorite doctrines of origi¬ 
nal sin and elective grace, he would learn that tlicy 
had never in their decided forms been favorites with 
the Catholic Church, that the imperial mother liad 
canonised his name and proscribed his peculiar 
creed, and that the principles that fell with the wolls 
of the hallowed Port Royal, had found their warm¬ 
est advocates in Switzerland, in Scotland, and far 
America, beyond the Roman communion. He would 
recognise his mantle on the shoulders of Calvin of 
Geneva, and his followers, Knox of Scotland, and 
those mighty Puritans who trusting in God and liis 
decreeing will, colonised our own N ew England, and 
brought with them a faith and virtue that liave 
continued, while their stern dogmas liave been con¬ 
siderably mitigated in the creed of their children. 
The Institutes of Calvin would assure him tliat the 
modern age possessed thinkers clear and strong as he, 
and the work of Edwards on the Will would pro¬ 
bably move him to bow his head as before a dialec¬ 
tician of a logic more adamantine than his own, and 
make h im yearn to visit the land of a divine, who 
united an intellect so mighty with a spirit so humble 
and devoted. Should he come among us, he would 
find multitudes to respect his name, and to accept 
his essential principles, though few, if any, to agree 
with him in his views of the doom of infiiritfi, or of 
the limited offer of redemption. He would think 
much of our orthodoxy quite Pelagian, even when 
tested by the opinion of present champions of the 
ancient faith. In the pa^es of Channing he would 
think of his old antagonist,^ Pelagius, revived with 
renewed vigor, enlarged philosophy, and added elo¬ 
quence. He mi^ht call this perhaps too fond cham¬ 
pion of the dignity of man by tbe name, Pelagius, 
—like him in doctrine, like him, as the name denotes, 
a dweller by the sea. Who shall say how much the 
influences of position helped to form the two cham¬ 
pions of human nature, the ancient Briton and the 
modem Hew Englander, both in part at least of the 
same British race, both nursed hy the sea-side, tbe 
one by the shores of Wales or Brittany, the other by 
the beach of Rhode Hand. “ Ho spot on earth,” says 
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Cliamiing, ** has helped to form me so much as that 
beach. There I lifted up my voice in. praise amidst 
the tempest. There, softened by beauty, I poured out 
my thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, 
in reverential sympathy with the mightjr power 
around me, I became conscious of power within.” 

How long before the human soul shall reach so 
full a development, that faith and works, reason and 
authority, human ability and divine grace shall be 
deemed harmonious, and men cease to be divided by 
an Augustine and Pelagius, or an Edwards and 
Chanuing? Although this consummation may not 
fioon, if ever, be, and opinions may still differ, 
charity has gained somewhat in the lapse of centu¬ 
ries. Tiiose who are usually considered the follow¬ 
ers of Pelagius have been first to print a complete 
work of Augustine in America—his Confessions. 
The Roman Church, backed by imperial power and 
not checked by Augustine, drove the intrepid Briton 
into exile and an unknown grave. Ho who more 
than any other man wore his mantle of moral free¬ 
dom in our age died, honored throughout Christen¬ 
dom, and the bell of a Roman cathedral joined in 
the requiem as his remains were borne through the 
thronged streets of the city of his home. 


THE ACADEMY OF ITATURAL BOIENCES OF PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA. 

Tnia association originated in the social gatherings 
of a few friends of natural science in the city of 
Philadelphia. Its founders were John Speakman, 
a member of the Society of Friends, engaged in 
business as an apothecary, and Jacob G-illiains, a 
dentist. These gentlemen were in the habit of 
meeting Thomas Say and 'William Bartrain at the 
residence of the latter at Kingsessing, near Phila¬ 
delphia, and the pleasure and jirofit resulting from 
these interviews led to tlie desire of forming a 
plan by which reunions of these and other friends 
of science could be secured at stated intervals. 

A meeting was called for this purpose by 
Messrs. Speakman and Gilliams at the residence 
of the first named on the evening of January 25, 
1812, at which the following persons wore present 
by invitation—Dr, Gerard Troost, Dr. Catnillus 
McMahon Man, Messrs. John Shinn, Jr., Nicholas 
S. Parmeiitier. Steps were taken to form an or¬ 
ganization, which was perfected on the 21st of 
March following, and the name of Thomas Say 
was by general consent added to the number of 
original members. An upper room was rented, 
and the collection of books and spociraons com¬ 
menced. Thomas Say was appointed the first 
Curator. 

Thomas Sat was born in the city of Philadelpln'a, 
July 27, 1787. He was the son of Dr. Benjamin 
Say, a druggist, who introduced him into the 
same business. He subsequently booaine associat¬ 
ed in business with his friend Speakman. By 
injudicious endorsements the piu’tnership became 
involved, and the business brought to a close. 
Mr. Say afterwards became curator of the Acade¬ 
my. His simple habits of life, while thus occu¬ 
pied, are pleasantly described by Dr. Rusclicn* 
berger: 

“ He resided in tlio Hall of the Academy, where 
he made his bed beneath a skeleton of a horse, and 
fed himself on bread and milk; occasionally ho 
looked a chop or boiled an egg; but ho was wont 
to regard eating as an inconvenient interruption 
to scientific pursuits, and offcen expressed a wish 


that he had been made with a hole in liis side, in 
which he might deposit, from time to time, the 
quantity of food requisite for his nourishment. 
He lived in this manner several years, during 
which time his food did not cost, on an average, 
more than twelve cents a day.” 

In 1818 Mr. Say joined Messrs. Maclure, Orel, 
and Peale, in a scientific exploration of the islands 
and coast of Georgia. They visited East Florida 
for the same purpose; hut their progress to the 
interior was arrested by the hostilities between 
the people of the United States and tlie Indians. 
In 1819—20 he accompanied as chief geologist the 
expedition headed by Major Long to the Rocky 
Mountains, and in 1823 to the sources of the St. 
Peter’s river and adjoining country. In 1825 ho 
removed with Maclure and Owen to the Now 
Harmony settlement. He remained after the 
separation of his two associates as agent of the 
property, and died of a fever, October 10, 183-1. 

Ilis chief work is liis Anterican EiLtomolorj}/^ 
published at Philadelphia in three boaiitilully 
illustrated octavo volumes, by S. A. Miloliell, in 
182-1-5. lie also commenced a work on Amcri- 
can GoncThology^ six numbers of wliich wore pub¬ 
lished before his death. He was also a frequent 
contributor to the journal of the Academy and 
other similar periodicals. A list of his articles by 
Mr. E 0. Herrick is publislied in llio twenty- 
seventh volume of the Am. Journal of Science.* 

Gerard Troost, the first President of the Aca¬ 
demy, was born at Bois le Due, Holland, March 
15, 1776. He was educated in his native coun¬ 
try, received tlio degree of Doctor of Modiciiio at 
the University of Leyden, and practised for a 
short time at Amsterdam and the Hague. IIo 
tlien entered the anny, wiiore lie served at first 
as a private soldier and afterwards as an otlicer 
of the first rank in the medical department. Ju 
1807 he was sent by Louis Biionapiirte, then King 
of Holland, to Paris to pursue his favorite studies 
in natural science. He there translated into the 
Dutch language Ihunbolilt’s AH])ects of Nature. 

In 1809 he was sent by the King of Holland to 
Java, on a tour of scieniillc observation. Ho 
took passage from a northern port in an Ameri¬ 
can vessel to escape the British cruisers, pro¬ 
posing to sail to New York and thence to his 
destination. The vessel was, liowever, captured 
hy a French privateer, and curried into Dun¬ 
kirk, where tlio naturalist was imprisoned until 
the French government was informed of his 
position. On his release, ho iiroceeded to J’aris, 
where ho obtained a passport lor America, lie 
embarked at Rochelle, and arrived at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1810. 

After the abdication of Louis Buonaparte, ho 
determined to make the United States his ])erma- 
nent rosidenoo, and turned his clicinicialknowledge 
to good account by establishing a mauafactory of 
alum in Maryland, 

Dr. Troost resigned tho presidency of tho Aca¬ 
demy in 1817, and was succeeded by Mr. Ha- 
blure. Ho was afLorwards, about 1821, appointed 
the first Professor of Ohomistry in the College of 
Pharmacy at PJiiladelphia, but resigned in the 
following year. 


Eacycdopfiadla Amoriotmo, xlv. 588. 
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In 1825 he joined Owen’s commnnit}" at Kew 
Harmony, where he remained until 1827, when 
he removed to Nashville. In the following year 
he became professor of Chemistry, Geology, and 
Mineralogy in the University of that city, and in 
1831 Geologist of the state of Tennessee, an office 
he retained until its abolition in 1849. 

Dr, Troost died at Nashville on the 14th of 
August, 1850. During his presidency the^ Aca¬ 
demy removed, in 1815, to a hall built for its ac¬ 
commodation by Mr. Gilliams, in Gilliams court. 
Arch street, and placed at its disposal at an an¬ 
nual rent of two hundred dollars. 

"William Macluee, the successor of Dr. Troost, 
was horn in Scotland in 1763. After acquiring a 
large fortune by his commercial exertions in Lon¬ 
don, he established himself about the close of the 
century in the United States. In 1808 he re¬ 
turned to England as one of a commission ap¬ 
pointed to settle claims of American merchants 
for spoliations committed by France during her 
revolution. 

On his return, he made a geological survey of 
the United States. “He went forth,” says^ a 
writer in the Encyclopedia Americana,* “ with 
Ms hammer in his hand, and his wallet on his 
shoulder, pursuing his researches in every direc¬ 
tion, often amid pathless tracts and dreary soli- 
tud^ until he had crossed and recrossed the Al¬ 
leghany mountains no less tlian fifty times. He 
encountered all the privations of hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and exposure, month after month, and 
year after year, xmtil his indomitable spirit had 
conquered every difficulty and crowned his enter¬ 
prise with success.” 

Mr. Maclure published an account of his re¬ 
searches, with a map and other illustrations, in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, in 1817. It hears date Januaiy 20,1809, 
and was the first work of the kind undertaken in 
the United States. Mr. Maclure became a mem¬ 
ber of the Academy on the sixth of June, 1812, 
and its president on the thirtieth of December, 
1817. He was a munificent benefactor as well as 
valuable member of the association, his gifts 
amounting in the aggregate to $26,000. 

One of his favorite plans of puhHo usefulness 
was the establishment of an University for the 
study of the natural sciences. Selecting Owen’s 
settlement at New Harmony as the field of his 
operations, he persuaded Dr. Troost and Messrs. 
Say and Lesueur to accompany him in 1825 to 
that place. After the f^lure of the scheme Mr, 
Maclure visited Mexico, in the hope of restoring 
Ms impaired health, and died at the capital of that 
country during a second visit, on the 23d of 
March, 1840. 

Mr. Maclure presented over five thousand vo¬ 
lumes to the library of the academy, and pur¬ 
chased in Paris the copperplates of several im¬ 
portant and costly works on botany and orni¬ 
thology, with a view to their reproduction in a 
cheap form in the United States. It is to his libe- 
rali^ thus exerted, that we owe the American 
edition of Miohaux’s Sylva by Thomas Nuttall. 

On the death of Mr. Maclure, Mr. William 
Hembel became president of the Academy. Mr. 
Hembel was born at Philadelphia, September 24, 
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1764. He studied medicine, and served as a vo¬ 
lunteer in the medical department of the army in 
Virginia during a portion of the Revolution, but 
owing to a deafness which he believed would in¬ 
capacitate him for duty as a ])ractitioner, refused 
to apply for the diploma which he was ffilly qua¬ 
lified to receive. He, however, practised for 
many years gratuitously among the poor of the 
city, and was in other respects conspicuous for 
benevolence. His favorite branch of study was 
chemistry. 

Ml*. Hembel resigned his presidency in conse¬ 
quence of advancing infirmity, in December, 
1849, and died on the 12th of June, 1861, He 
was succeeded by Dr. Morton. 

Samuel George Mortoit was horn at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1799. His father died when he was quite 
young, and he was placed at a Quaker school by 
his mother, a member of that society. From this 
he was removed to a counting-house, but mani¬ 
festing a distaste for business wns allowed to fol¬ 
low the bent of his inclination and study for a. 
profession. That of medicine was the one se¬ 
lected—Quaker tenets tolerating neither priest 
nor lawyer. After passing through the usual 
course of preliminary study under the able guid¬ 
ance of the celebrated Dr. Joseph Parrish, ho re¬ 
ceived a diploma, and soon after sailed for Europe,, 
on a visit to Ms uncle. He passed two winters 
in attendance on the medical lectures of the 
Edinburgh school, and one in a similar manner at 
Paris, travelling on the Continent during the 
summer. He returned in 1824, and commenced 
practice. He had before his departure boon 
made a member of the Academy, and now took 
an active part in its proceedings. Geology was 
his favorite pursuit. In 1827 ho publislied an 
Ayialysis of Tabula/r 8pa/r from Bucks County; 
in 1834 A Synojpm of the Organic Bemaius of 
the Cretaceous Group of the United, States; in 
the same year a medical work, Ulustmtions of 
PalmonaT^ Consumption^ its Anatomical Chor 
raeters^ Causes^ Symptoms^ and Treatment^ with 
twelve colored plates; and in 1849, An Him- 
trated System of Human Anatomy^ S 2 >cciid^ 
General^ and Microscopic. During this ])eriod 
he was actively engaged in tlie duties of his pro¬ 
fession, having, in addition to a large ])rivuto 
practice, filled the professorship of Anatomy in 
Pennsylvania College, from 1839 to 1843, and 
served for several years as one of the pJiysicians. 
and clinical teachers of the Alms-House Hospital. 

He commenced in 1830 his celebrated coUoc- 
tion of skulls, one of the most important labors 
of Ms life. He thus relates its origin:— 

“ Having had occasion, in the summer of 1830, 
to deliver an introductory lecture to a course of 
Anatomy, I chose for my subject The d>ffere)vt 
Forms of the Skull^ as exhibited in the fire Mares 
of Men. Strange to say, I could neither l)t]y nor 
boiTow a cranium of each of those races, and I 
finished my discourse without showing either the 
Mongolian or the Malay. Forcibly impi'ossed 
with this great deficiency in a most important 
branch of science, I at once resolved to make a 
collection for myself.” 

His friends warmly seconded Ms endeavors, and 
the collection, increased by tho exertions of over 
one hundred contributors in all parts of tho 
world, soon became largo and valuable. At tho 
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time of Ms death it numbered 9l8 hunian speci¬ 
mens. It has been purchatsed by subscription for, 
and is now deposited in, the Academy, and is by 
far the finest collection of its kind in existence. 

The first use made of the collection by Morton 
was the preparation of the Crania Americana^ 
published in 1839, with finely executed lithogra¬ 
phic illustrations. It was during the progress 
of this work that he became acquainted with 
George R. Gliddon, of Cairo, in consequence of 
an application to him for Egyptian skulls. It 
was followed after the arrival of Mr. Gliddon, in 
1842, by an intimate acquaintance, and the pub¬ 
lication in 1844 of a large and valuable work, the 
Crania JSgyptiaca. 

Morton finally adopted the theory of a diverse 
origin of the human race, and maintained a con¬ 
troversy on the subject with the Rev. Dr. John 
Bachman of Charleston. 

Dr. Morton died at PMladelphia, after an ill¬ 
ness of five days, on the I5th of May, 1851. A 
selection of his inedited papers was published, 
with additional contributions from Di. J. C. 
Kott and George R. Gliddon, under the title of 
Types of ManTcind: or Ethnological Researches^ 
hosed upon the Ancient Monuments^ Paintings^ 
Sculptures^ and Crania of Eaces^ and upon their 
Natural^ Oeographica\ Philological^ and Bibli¬ 
cal History. It is prefaced by a memoir of Dr. 
Morton, to which we are indebted for the mate¬ 
rials of this notice. 

JosiAH 0. Nott, the son of the Hon. Abraham 
ITott, was born in Union District, South Carolina, 
March 31, 1804. His father removed with his 
family in the following year to Columbia. After 
his graduation at the college of South Carolina in 
1824, Mr. ]!lott commenced the study of medicine 
in Philadelphia, wliere he received his diploma in 
1828. After officiating as demonstrator of Ana¬ 
tomy to Drs. Physick and Hosack for two years, 
he returned to Colurabiti, where he remained, en¬ 
gaged in practice, until 1835. A iiortion of tlie 
two succeeding years was passed in professional 
study abroad. In 1836 he removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, where he has since resided. In 1848 
he published his ohrof work— The Biblical and 
Physical History of Man. He has also written 
much on Medical Science, the Natural History of 
Man, Life Insurance, and kindred topics, for the 
American Journal of Medical Science, the Oharles- 
ton Medical Journal, New Orleans Medical Jour¬ 
nal, De Bow’s Commercial Review, the Southern 
Quarterly Review, and other periodicals. 

Mr. George Ord, the friend, assistant, and 
biographer of Wilson, himself a distingui.H]iod 
ornithologist, succeeded Dr. Morton. 

In 1826 the Academy purchased a building, 
originally erected as a Swedenborgian place of 
worship, to wJiich its collections were removed. 
Their increase, after a few years, rendered en¬ 
larged accommodations necessary, and on the 
25 th of May, 1839, the ooimer-stouo of the 
building in Broad street, now occupied by the in¬ 
stitution, was laid. The first meeting was held in 
the new hall on the Tth of Pebruary, 3840. In 
1847 an enlargement became necessary, and was 
effected. 

In 1817 the Society commenced the publication 
of The Journal of the Academy of Hatvral Bci- 
ernes. It was published at first monlily, and 
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afterwards continued at irregular intervals until 
1842. 

Ill March, 1841, the publication of the Pro- 
oeedings of the Academy was commenced. It is 
still continued; the numbers appearing once in 
every two months. A second series of the Jour- 
oial was commenced in December, 1847. 

These j^jeriodicals are supported by subscrip¬ 
tions, and by the interest on a legacy of two 
thousand dollars, bequeathed by Mi’s. Elizabeth 
Stott* 

JOHN 0. FREMONT. 

JoHjT Charles Fremont is the son of a French 
emigrant gentleman, who married a Yirginia 
lady. Ho was born in South Carolina, January, 
1813. His fatlier dying when he was four years 
old, the care of his education devolved upon his 
mother. He advanced so rapidly in his studios 
that he was graduated at the Charleston College 
at the ago of seventeen. After passing a short 
time in teaching mathomatics, by which lie was 
enabled to contribute to the support of his mo¬ 
ther and family, ho devoted himself to civil engi¬ 
neering with such success that he obtained an 
appointment in the government expedition for 
the survey of the head waters of the Mississipj^i, 
and was afterwards employed at Washington in 
drawing maps of the country visited. Ho next 
proposed to the Secretary of War to make an 
exploration across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific. The plan was approved, and in 1812, 
with a small company of men, he explored and 
opened to cominoroo and emigration the great 
South Pass. In his Report, jiublished by goverri- 
mont on his return, he portrayed the natural fea¬ 
tures, climate, and productions of the region 
through which ho had passed, with great fulness 
and clearness. His adventures were also describ¬ 
ed in a graphic and animated style; and the book, 
though a government report, was very widely 
circulated, and lias since been repilnted by pub¬ 
lishers ill this country and England, and t rans¬ 
lated into various tbreigu languages. Stimulated 
' by his success and a>vo of adventure, ho soon 
after planned an expedition 1.0 Oregon. Not sa¬ 
tisfied with Ids discoveries in aiq)roaching the 
mountains by a now route, crossing their sum¬ 
mits below the South Pa.ss, visiting the Great 
Salt Lake and ofiecling a junction with the sur¬ 
veying party of the Exploring Exiiedition, lie de- 
termiiiod to change his course on his return. 
With but twenty-live ctimpanioas, without a 
guide, and in the taco of apj)roaching winter, lie 
entered a vast unknown region. The explora¬ 
tion was one of peril, and was carried through 
with groat hardship and sutlering, and some loss 
of life. No tidings were received from the i>arty 
for nine months, while, travelling tliirty-fivo 
hundred miles in view of, or over perpetual 
snows, thojr made known the region of Alta 
California, including the Sierra Nevada, the val¬ 
leys of San Joaiiuiu and Sacramouto, the gold 
region, and almost tlic wliolo surface of the coun¬ 
try. Fremont returned to Washington in Au¬ 
gust, 1844. Ho wrote a Report of his second 

* Notice of tho Origin, Progrew, and Present Condition of 
the Acadoniy of Natural Scleno(.\B of Philadelphia, 33y 'W. J. 
W. Ruflchenoeirger, M. X>., PhJjL 1862. 
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expedition, Tvdiich he left as soon as completed in 
the printer’s hands, to depart on a tliird, the 
object of "which was, the examination in detail 
of the Pacific coast, and the result, the acquisition 
of California by the United States. lie took part 
in some of the events of the Atexican war, and at 
its close, owing to a difficulty with two American 
commanders, was deprived of his commission by 
a court-martial, and sent home a prisoner. His 
commission was restored on his arrival at TTasli- 
ington, by the President, and he soon after again 
started for Cahlbrnia on a private exploration, to 
determine the best route to the Pacific. On 
the Sierra San Juan one third of his force of 
thirty-three men, with a number of mules, was 
frozen to death; and their brave leader, after great 
hardships, an*ivcd at Santa Fe on foot, and des¬ 
titute of everything. The expedition was re¬ 
fitted and reinforced, and Fremont started again, 
and in a hundred days, after peneti’ating through 
and sustaining conflicts with Indian tribes, reach¬ 
ed the Sacramento. The judgment of the mili¬ 
tary court was reversed, the valuable property 
acquired during his fonner residence secured, and 
the State of California returned her laoneer ex¬ 
plorer to Washington as her first senator in 
1850. 

Colonel Fremont married a daughter of the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton. He has, during the 
recesses of Congi*ess, continued his explorations 
at his private cost and toil, in search of the best 
railway route to the Pacific. 

The'Eeports to Government of his expeditions 
have been the only publications of Col. Fremont; 
but these, fi*om the exciting nature, public inte¬ 
rest, and national importance of their contents, 
combined with the clear and animated mode of 
their presentation, have sufficed to give him a 
place as author as weU as traveller. 


JAMES NACK. 

James 'Ra.ck holds a well nigh solitary position 
in literature, as one, who deprived from child¬ 
hood of the faculties of heai-iiig and speech, has 
yet been able not only to acquii*e by education a 
ftdl enjoyment of the intellectual riches of the 
race, but to add his own contribution to the vast 
treasury. He was bom in the city of New York, 
the son of a merchant, who by the loss of his for¬ 
tune in business was unable to afford him many 
educational advantages. The want was, however, 
snpplied by the care of a sister, who taught the 
child to read before he was four years old. The 
activity of his mind and ardent tliirst for know¬ 
ledge carried him i*apidly forward from this point, 
until in his ninth year an accident entailed upon 
him a life-long misfortune. 

As he M as carrying a little playfellow in his 
arms do'wn a flight of steps his foot slipped; to 
recover himself he caught hold of a heavy piece 
of famiture, which falling upon him injured his 
head so severely, that he lay for several hours 
without sign of life, and for several weeks men¬ 
tally unconscious. When he recovered it was 
found that the organs of sound were irrevocably 
destroyed. The loss of hearing was gradually 
followed by that of speech. He was placed as 
soon as possible in the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, where the interrupted course of his 


mental training was soon resumed. He showed 
great aptitude for the acquirement of knowledge, 
and an especial facility in the mastery of foreign 
langnages. After leaving the institution he con¬ 
tinued, with the aid of the few books he pos¬ 
sessed, a private coui*se of study. 

He had for some time before this written occa¬ 
sional poems, of one of whicli, The Blue Eyed 
Maid^ he had given a copy to a friend, who 
handed it to his father, Mr. Abraham Asten. 
That gentleman was so much struck by its pro¬ 
mise, that he sought other specimens of the au¬ 
thor’s skill. These confiiming his favorable im¬ 
pressions, he introduced the young poet to seve¬ 
ral literai’y gentlemen of New York, under whose 
auspices a volume of his poems, written between 
his fourteenth and seventeenth years, was i)uh- 
lished. It was received with favor by critics 
and the public. Mr, Nack soon after became an 
assistant in the office of Mr. Asten, tlien clerk of 
the city and county. In 1888 he married, and 
in 1839 published his second volume, Earl Ru- 
fert and other Tales and Poents^ willi a memoir 
of the author, by Mr. Prosper M. Y'otmore. 

THU OLD CLOCK. 

Two Yankee wags, one summer day, 

Stopped at a tavern on their way, 

Supped, frolicked, late retired to rest, 

And woke to breakfast on the best. 

Tlie breakfast over, Tom and Will 
Sent for the Iniidlord and tlie bill; 

Will looked it over; “ Very right— 

But hold I what wonder nicots niy sight B 
Torn! the surprise is quite a shock 1”— 

*'What wonder? where ?”—“The clock I the 
clock I” 

Tom and the landlord in amaze 
Stared at the clock witli stupid gaze, 

And for a moment neitlicr spoke, 

At last the landlord silcuco broke— 

“ You mean the clock that’s ticking there? 

I see no wonder I declare; 

Though may be, if the truth were told, 

’ Tis rather ugly—somewhat old; 

Yet time it iiccps to half a ininuto; 

But, if you please, what wonder’s ni it ?’^ 

“Tom; don’t you recollect,” said Will, 

“ The clock at Jersey near the mill, 

The very image of this present, 

With which I won the wager pleasant S” 

Will ended with a knowing wink— 

Tom scratched his head and tried to think. 

“ Sir, begdng pardon for imjuiring,” 

The landlord said, with gnn admiring, 

“ What wager was it ?” 

“ You remember 

It happened, Tom, in last December, 

In sport I bet a Jersey Blue 
That it was more than he could do, 

To make his finger go and come 
In keeping with the pendulum, 

Repeating, till one hour sliould close, 

Still, ‘ Rere she yoes—and there she goes'^ 

He lost the bet in half a minute.” 

“ Well, if /would, the dense is in it I” 

Exclaimed the landlord: “ try me yet. 

And fifty dollars be the bet,” 

“ Agreed, but we will play some trick 
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To make you of the bargain sick 1’’ 

Tm up to that!” 

Don’t make us wait, 

Begin The clock is striking eight.” 

He seats himself, and left and right 
His finger wags with all its might, 

And hoarse his voice, and hoarder grows, 

With—“ here she goes—and there she goes!” 

Hold!” said the Yankee, “ plank the ready I” 

The landlord wagged his finger steady, 

While his left hand, as well as able. 

Conveyed a purse upon the table. 

Tom, with the money let’s be ofi I” 

This made the landlord only scoff; 

He heard them running down the stair, 

But was not tempted from his chair; 

Thought he, “ the fools 1 I’ll bite them } c.! 

So poor a trick shan’t win the bet.” 

And loud and loud the chorus rose 
Of, “ here she goes — and there she goes ! ” 

While right and left his finger swung. 

In keeping to his clock and tongue. 

His mother happened in, to see 

Her daughter; where is Mrs. B -.- 

When will she come, as you suppose ? 

Son!” 

** Here she goes—'tad there she goes I” 

Here ?—where ?”—the lady in surprise 
His finger followed with her ^es; 

Son, why that steady gaze and sad ? 

Those words—^that motion—are you mad? 

But here’s your wife—^perhaps she knows 
And” 

“ Here she goes—and there she goes !” 

Bis wife surveyed him with alarm, 

And rushed to him and seized his ai*m; 

He shook her off, and to and fi*o 
His fingers persevered to go, 

While curled his very nose with ire. 

That she against him should conspire, 

And with more furious tone arose 

The, “ here she goes — and there she goes 1 ” 

Lawks!” screamed the wife, “ I’m in a whirl 1” 
Run down and bring the little girl; 

She is his darling, axid who knows 
But”- 

“ Here she goes—and there she goes /” 

Lawks! he is mad I what made him thus? 

Good Lord! what will become of us ? 

Run for a doctor—run—run—run— 

For Doctor Brown and Doctor Dun, 

And Doctor Black, and Doctor White, 

And Doctor Grey, with all your might.” 

The doctors came and looked and wondered. 

And shook their hea<ls, and paused and pondered, 
^Till one proposed he should be bled, 

No—leeched you mean”—the other said— 

Clap on a blister,” roared another, 

No-^up him”—no—^trepan him, brother!” 

A sixth would recommend a puige, 

The next would an emetic urge, 

The eighth, just come from a dissection, 

His verdict gave for an injection; 

The last produced a box of pills, 

A certain cure for eartlily ills j 
I had a patient yesternight,” 

Quoth he, “ and wretched was her plight, 

And as the only means to save her, 

Three dozen patent pills I gave her, 

And by to-morrow I suppose 
That”- 

“ Here she goes—and t/iere she goesf 


“ You all are fools,” the lady said, 

“ The way is, just to shave his head. 

Run, bid the barber come anon"— 

“ Thanks, mother,” thought her clever son, 

“ You help tlie knaves that would have bit me, 

But all creation shan’t outwit me 1” 

Thus to himself, while to and fro 
His finger pei*severes to go, 

And from his lip no accent flows 

But here she goes — and there she goes /” 

The barber came—“Lord help him! what 
A queerish customer I’ve got; 

But we must do our best to sn vc him— 

So hold him, gemmen, while I f^have him!” 

But here the doctors interpose— 

“ A woman never"- 

“ There she goes /” 

“ A woman is no judge of physic, 

Not even when her baby is sick. 

He must be bled”—“ no—no—a blister”— 

“ A purge you mean”—“ I say a clyster”— 

« No—cup him—" “ leech him—■” “ pills I pills! 
pills »” 

And all the house the uproar fills. 

What moans that smile ? what moans that shiver? 
The landlord’s limbs with rapture quiver, 

And triumph brightens up his face— 

His finger yet shall win the race I 
The clock is on the stroke of nine— 

And up he starts-“ ’Tis mine I ’tis mine 1” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean the fifty I 
I never spent an hour so thrifty; 

But you, who tried to make me lose, 

Go, burvst with envy, if you choose I 
But how is this ? where are they ?” 

“ Who?” 

" The gentlemen—I mean the two 
Came yesterday—are they below V* 

“ They galloped off an hour ngo.” 

“ Oh, purge me! blister! shave and bleed 1 
For, hang the knaves, I’m mad indeed!” 


FEA.NCIS BOWEN, 

Peopessor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard Col¬ 
lege, and late editor of the North American Re¬ 
view, was born in Charlestown, Massaclinsetta. 
lie became a graduate at Cambridge in and 
from 1835 to 1830 Wiis tutor in the institution in 
the department which he now occupies, of Phi¬ 
losophy and Political Economy. He subso- 
qnently occupied himself exclusively with lite¬ 
rary pursuit.s, while he continued his residence at 
Cambridge. In 1842 he pnlilislied Oritiml Es¬ 
says on tho History and Picsetit Condition of 
SpeculatwQ Philosophy ; and in the same year lin 
edition of Virgil, for tlie use of schools and cf)l- 
l^es. In January, 1843, ho became editor of the 
North American Review, and discharged the 
duties of this position till the close of 1853, when 
the work passed into the hands of its present edi¬ 
tor, Mr. A. P. Peabody. During the latter por¬ 
tion of his editorship of the Re\iew, Mr. Bowen’s 
articles on the Ilimgarian question attracted con¬ 
siderable attention by their opposition to the popu¬ 
lar mode of looking ujion the subject under the 
influences of the Ivossuth agitation. 

In tlie winter of 1848 and 1849 Mr, Bowen 
delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston a 
series of Lectures on the Application of Meia^ 
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physical and Ethical Science to the Evidences of 
EeligiOn. 

Mr. Bowen is also the author of several A'olumes 
of American Biography in Mr. Sparks’s series, in¬ 
cluding Lives of Sir TVilliam Phipps, Baron Steu¬ 
ben, James Otis, and General Benjamin Lincoln. 

In 1853 Mr. Bowen accepted the chair at Har¬ 
vard, of Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, and 
Political Economy. 

JOHN MILTON MACKIE, 

Tee author of a life of Leibnitz and other works, 
was born in 1813, in Wareham, Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts. He was educated at Brown Uni¬ 
versity, where he was graduated in 1832, and 
where he was subsequently a tutor from 1834 to 
1838. 

His writings, in their scholarship, variety, and 
spirit, exhibit the accomplished man of letters. ^ In 
1845 he published a Life of Godfrey William 
Yon Leibnitz^ on the basis of the German work 
of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. This was followed in 
1848 by a contribution to American history in a 
volume of Mr. Sparks’s series of biography, a Life 
of Satnnel Gorton^ one of the first settlers in War- 
wicJc^ Ehode Island. 



In 1855 Mr. Mackie published a volume of cle¬ 
ver sketches, the result of a portion of a European 
tour, entitled Cosasde Espana; or^ Going to Ma¬ 
drid tia Barcelona, It was a successful work in 
a field where several Amencan travellers, as Ir¬ 
ving, Mackenzie, Cnshing, Wallis, and others, have 
gathered distinguished laurels. Mr. Mackie treats 
the objects of his tour with graphic, descriptive 
talent, and a happy vein of individual humor. 

A number of select review articles indicate the 
author’s line of studies, which, however, include 
a wider field of research. To the Noi-th American 
he Las contributed papers on the Autobiography 
of Heinrich Steffens (vol. 57); Gervinu^’s History 
of German Literature (vol. 58); Professor Gam- 
mell’s Life of Roger Williams (vol. 61). To the 
American Whig Review, The Life and AYritings of 
Job Durfee (vol. 7); The Revolution in Germany 
in 1848 (vol. 8); aud The Principles of the Ad¬ 
ministration of Washington (vol. 10). To vol. 8 
of the Christian Review, an article on M. Guizot 
on European Civilization. 

Mr. Mackie has been a contributor to Putnam’s 
Magazine, where, in December, 1854, he published 
a noticeable article entitled ‘‘Forty Days in a 
Western Hotel.” 

HOUDAYB AT BARCELONA—3PE01II COS AS BE ESPAifA. 

Spanish life is pretty well filled up with holidays. 
The countiw is under flie protection of a better-filled 
calendar of saints than any in Christendom, Italy, 
perhaps, excepted. But these guardians do not keep 
watch and ward for naught: they have each their 
“ solid clay” annually set apart for them, op, at least, 
their afternoon, wherein to receive adoration and 
tribute money. The poor Spaniard is kept nearly 
half the year on his knees. His prayers cost him his 
pesetas, too; for, neither the saints will intercede nor 
the priests will absolve, exc^t for cash. But his 
time spent in ceremonies, the Spaniard counts as no¬ 


thing. The fewer days the laborer has to work, the 
happier is he. These are the dull prose of an exist¬ 
ence essentially poetic. On holidays, on the oon- 
traiy, the life of the lowest elasses runs as smoothly 
as verses. If the poor man's porron only be well 
filled with wine, he can trust to luck and the saints 
for a roll of bread and a few onions. Free from care, 
he likes, three days in the week, to put on his best— 
more likely, his only bib-and-tucker—and go to 
mass, instead of field or wharf duty. He is well 
pleased at the gorgeous ceremonies of his venerable 
mother-church: at the sight of street processions, 
with crucifix and sacramental canopy, and priests m 
cloth of purple and of gold. The spectacle also of 
the gay promenading, the music, the parade and mi¬ 
mic show of war, the free theatres, the bull-fights, 
the streets hung with tapestry, and the town hall’s 
front adorned with a fiaming full length of Isabella 
the Second—these constitute the brilliant passages in 
the epic of his life. Taking no thought for the mor¬ 
row after the holiday, he is wiser than a philosopher, 
and enjoys the golden hours as they fly. Indeed, he 
can well afford to do so; for, in Ids sunny land of 
corn and wine, the common necessaries of life are 
procured with almost as little toil as in the bread¬ 
fruit islands of the Pacific. 

All the Spaniard’s holidays arc religious festivals. 
There is no Fourth of July in his year. Ilis mirth, 
accordingly, is not independent and profane, like tlie 
Yankee’s. Being more accustomed also to playtime, 
he is less tempted to fill it up with excesses. It is in 
the order of his holiday to go, first of all, to church; 
and a certain air of religious decorum is cai*ried along 
into all the succeeding amusemenls. Neither is lus 
the restless, capering enjoyment of the Frenchman, 
who begins and ends his holidays with dancing; 
nor the chattering hilarity of the Italian, who goes 
beside himself over a few roasted chestnuts and a 
monkey. Tlie Spaniard wears a somewhat graver 
face. His hapjunoss requires Jess muscular move¬ 
ment. To stand wrapped in his cloak, statuc-lilco, in 
the public square; to sit on sunny bank, or beneath 
shady bower, is about as much activity as suits liis 
dignity. Only the sound of castanets can draw him 
from his propriety; and the steps of tlio fandango 
work his brain up to intoxication. Spanish festal- 
time, accordingly, is like the hazy, <lroaniy, volup¬ 
tuous days of tlie Indian summer, when the air is as 
full of calm as it is of splendor, and when the pulses 
of Nature beat full, but feverlesH. 

The holiday is easily filled up with plcaRures. 
The peasant has no more to do than to throw back 
his head upon the turf, and tantalize his dissolving 
mouth by holding over it the purple cliistcrs, torn 
from overhanging branches. The beggar lies down 
against a wall, and counts into the hand of his com¬ 
panion the pennies they have to sjicnd together du¬ 
ring the day—unconscious the while tliat the sand 
of half its hours has already run out. Tlie villnge- 
beuuty twines roses in her hair, and looks out of Sic 
window, happy to see the gay-jacketed youngsters 
go smirking and ogling by. the belles oi’ the town 
lean over their flower balconies, chatting with neigh¬ 
bors, and raining glances on the throng of admirers 
who promenade below. Town and country wear 
their holiday attire with graceful, tranquil joy. 
Only from the cafes of the one, and the ventorillos of 
the other, may perchance he heard the sounds of re¬ 
velry ; where the guitar is thrummed with a gaiety 
not heard in serenades; where the violin leads youth¬ 
ful feet a round of pleasures, too fast for siirencss of 
footing; and where the claque of the eastancts rings 
out merrily above laugh and song, firing the heart 
with passions which comport not well with Castilian 
gravity. 
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CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 

Mr. Briggs is a native of Nantucket. He has 
been for many years a resident of the city of New 
York, and has been during the greater part of the 
period connected witli the periodical press. 

In 1845 he commenced the Broadway Journal 
with the late Edgar A. Poe, by whom it was con¬ 
tinued after Mr. Briggs’s retirement. 

Mr. Briggs has also been connected with the 
Evening Mirror, lie published in this journal a 
series of letters, cliietly on the literary affecta¬ 
tions of the da}", written in a vein of humorous 
extravaganza, and purporting to be from the pen 
of Fernando Mendez Pinto. 

In 1839 he published a novel. The Aihentwe^ 
ofEarry Franco^ a Tale oj the Great Paitic, This 
was followed by The Haunted Merchant^ 1843, 
and The Trippings of Tom Pepper^ or the Remits 
of Romaticng^ 1847. The scene of these novels is 
laid in the city of New York at the present day. 
They present a humorous picture of various phases 
of city life, and frequently display the satirical 
vein of the writer. 

Ml*. Bi-iggs is tlie author of a number of feli¬ 
citous humorous tales and sketches, contributed to 
the Knickerbocker and other magazines. Helms 
also written a few poetical pieces, several of 
which have appeared m Putnam’s Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, with which he has been connected as editor. 
Others are published in a choice voliiine of selec¬ 
tions, Seaweeds from the Shores of Hantucket, 

One of his mo.^t succcsbfiil productions is a little 
story, published in pamphlet form, with the title, 
Worhing a Passage ; or^ Lfe in a Liner. It gives 
an accoimt of a voyage to Liverpool in the literal 
vein of a description from the forecastle, 

AN INTEEEUPTED BANQUETV-PROM LIFE IN A LINER. 

Among the luxuries which the captain had pro¬ 
vided for himself and passengers was a fine green 
turtle, which was not likely to suiFer from exposure 
to salt water, so it was reserved, until all the pigs, 
and slieep, and poultry had been eaten. A few days 
before we arrived, it was determined to kill the 
turtle and have a feast the next day. Our cabin 
gentlemen had been long enough deprived of fresh 
meats to make tliem cast liquorish glances towards 
their hard-skinned friend, and there was a great 
smacking of Ups the day before he was killed. As I 
walked aft occasionally I heard them congratulating 
themselves on their pi*ospective turtle-soup and force¬ 
meat bolls; and one of them, to heighten the luxury 
of the feast, ate nothing but a dry biscuit for twenty- 
four hours, that he uiight be able to devour his filll 
share of the unctuous compound. It was to be a gala 
day with them; and though it was not champagne 
day, that falUng on Saturday and this ou Fnday, 
they agreed to have champagne a day in advance, 
that nothing should be wanting to give a finish to 
their turtle. It happened to be a rougher day than 
usual when the turtle was cooked, but they had be¬ 
come too well used to the motion of the ship to mind 
that. It happened to be ray turn at the wheel the 
hour before dinner, and I had the tantalizing misery 
of hearing them laughing and tolkiug about their 
turtle, while I was hungry from want of dry bread 
and salt meat, I had resolutely kejit my thoughts 
from the cabin during all the passage but once, and 
now I found ray ideas clustering round a tureen of 
turtle in spite of all my philosophy. Confound them, 
if they had gone out of my hearing with their exult¬ 
ing smacks, I would not have envied their soup, but 


their hungry glee so excited my imagination that I 
could see nothing through the glazing of the binnacle 
but a white plate with a slice of lemon on the rim, a 
loaf of delicate bread, a silver spoon, a napkin, two 
or three wine glasses of different hues and shapes, 
and a water goblet clustering around it, and a stream 
of black, thick, and fragrant turtle pouring into the 
plate. By and by it was four bells ; they dined at 
three. And all the gentleaicn, with the captain at 
their head, darted below into the cabin, where tlieir 
mirth increased when they caught sight of the soup 
plates. “ Hurry with the soup, steward,” roared the 
captain. “ Coming, sir,” replied the steward. The 
cook opened the door of his g.illey, and out came the 
delieioiH ste.im of the turtle, such as people often in¬ 
hale, and step across the street of a hot aiternoon to 
avoid, as they pass by Delmoiiico’s in South William 
Street. Then came tbe steward with a large covered 
tureen in his hand, towards the cabin gangway. 1 
forgot the ship for a moment in looking at this 
precious cargo, the wheel slipped from my hands, the 
ship broached to with asiiddeu jerk, the steward had 
got only one foot ii[)on the stairs, when this uuox- 
lected motion threw him off his bahuice and down 
le went by tlie run, the turcoii slipped from his 
hands, and part of its contents flow into the lee 
seupjiers, and the bnlanco followed him iii Ins fall. 

I laughed outright 1 enjoyed the turtle a tliou- 
sjind times more than I should have done if I had 
eaten the whole of it But 1 w.as forced to restrain 
my mirth, for the next moment the steward ran upon 
deck, followed by the captain in a furious rnge, 
threatening if he caught him to throw him overboard. 
Not aspoonful of the soup had been left in the coppers, 
for the steward had taken it all away at once to keep 
it warm. In about an hour afterwards the ])asseu- 
gers came upon deck, looki/.g more sober than I had 
seen them since we left Liverpool. They had dined 
upon cold ham. 

WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

My coachman in tlie moonlight, lliore, 

Looks through the sido-ligliiof the door; 

I hear him with his brethren swear, 

As I could do—but only more. 

Flattening lihs nose ngainst the pane. 

Ho envies me mv brilliant lot. 

And blows his aching fists iii vain, 

And wishes me a place more hot. 
lie sees me to the supper go, 

A silken wonder by my side, 

Bare arms, bare shoulders, and a row 
Of flounces, for the door too wide. 

He thinks liow happy is my arm 
’Neath its white-gloved and jewelled load, 

And wishes me some dreadful harm, 

Hearing the merry corks explode. 

Meanwhile T inly curse the bore 
Of hunting still the same old coon, 

And envy him, outside the door. 

In golden quiets of the moon. 

The winter wind is not so cold 

As the bright smiles he secs mo win, 

Nor our host’s oldest wine so old 
As our poor gabble—watery—tliin. 

I envy him the ungyved prance 
By which his freezing feet he warms. 

And drag my lady’s chains and dance 
The galley slave of dreary forms. 

01 could he hare my share of din 
And I his quiet I—post a doubt 
'Twould stiU he one man bored within. 

And just another bored without. 
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CHEISTOPHEE PEASE CEAKCH. 

C. P. Ceai^ch, a son of Chief Justice Cranch, 
was born at Alexandria, in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, March 8, 1813. After being graduated at 
the Columbian College, 'Washington,^ in 1831, he 
studied diTinity at Cambridge University, and 
was ordained. In 1844 he published a volume 
of Foeins at Philadelphia. It is marked by a 
quiet, thoughtful vein of spiritual meditation, and 
an artist’s sense of beauty. 

Mr. Cranch has for a number of years past 
devoted himself to landscape painting, and Las 
secured a prominent position in that branch of iiit. 

THE BOUQTTET. 

She has brought me flowers to deck my room. 

Of sweetest sen&e and brilliancy ; 

She knew not that she wns the while 
The fairest flower of all to me. 

Since her soft eyes have looked on them, 

"What tenderer beauties in them dwell! 

Since her fair hands have placed them theie, 

O how much sweeter do they smell! 

Beside my inkstand and my books 
They bloom in perfume and in light. 

A voice amid my lonesomeness, 

A shiiih.g star amid my night. 

The storm beats down upon the roof, 

But in this room glide summer liours, 

Since she, the fairest flower of all, 

Has garlanded my heart with flowers. 

HEETuY THEOBOEE TUCKEKMAN. 

The Tuckeeman family is of English origin, and 
has existed more than four centuries in the 
county of Devon, as appears from the parish 
re^sters and monumental inscriptions.* By the 
mother’s side, Mr. Tuckerman is of Iri^li descent. 
The name of the family is Keating, In Macaulay’s 
recent history he thus speaks of one of her ances¬ 
tors as opporing a military deputy of James IL, 
in his persecution of the Protestant English in 
Ireland in 1686:—On all questions which arose 
in the Privy Council, Tyrconnel showed similar 
violence and partiality. John Keating, Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, a man distinguished 
for ability, integrity, and loyalty, represented 
with great mildness, that perfect equality was all 
that iSie general could ask for his own church.” 
The subject of this notice is a nephew of the late 
Eev. Dr. Josejdi Tuckerman—memoir of whom 
appeared in England within a few years, and 
who is known and honoi'ed as the originator of 
the ministry at large, in Boston, one of the most 
efficient of modern Protestant charities. His 
mother was also related to and partly educated 
with another distinguished Unitarian clergyman, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 


* It is still represented there—^the name belonging to seve¬ 
ral of the gentry. In the seventeenth century the Tucker- 
mans intermarried with the Fortescue family, that of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Harris, and that (now extinct) of “Giles of Bowden;” 
the former is now represented by the present Earl of For- 
tesoue. Previous to this a branch of the Tuckermans emi¬ 
grated to Germany. In a history of the county of Braunsel- 
welg, by William Hanemann, published in Luneberg In 1827, 
allusion is made to one of this branch—^Peter Tuckerman, who 
Is mentioned as the last abbot of the monastery of Eiddaghau- 
sen; he was chosen to the chapter m 1621, and, at the same 
time, held the appointment of court preacher at Wolfenbut- 
tell. Some of his writing are extant, and ids monument Is an 
Imposing and cuiions architectural relic. 



Henry Theodore Tuckerman was born in Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, A])ril 20, 1813. His early 
education was begun and completed in the excel¬ 
lent schools of that city and vicinity. In 1833, 
after preparing for college, the state of his health 
rendered it necessary for him to seek a milder 
climate. In September he sailed from Kew York 
for Havre, and after a brief sojourn in Paris, 
proceeded to Italy, where ho remained until the 
ensuing summer, and then returned to theUnitCMl 
States. He resumed his studies, and in the fall 
of 1837, embarked at Boston for Gibrnllar, visited 
that fortress and aftei-wards Malta, then proceeded 
to Sicily, passed the winter in Palermo, and niiule 
tile tour of the island; in the following sum¬ 
mer driven from Sicily by the cholera, of the 
ravages of which he has given a minute actamnt, 
he embarked at Messina for Leghorn, ])assod the 
ensuing winter (1838) chiefly at Florence, and 
early the next summer returned lioine; in 1845 
he removed from Boston to Kew York, whore ho 
has since resided, excei)t in the summer months, 
which he has passed chiefly at Kowport, 11.1. 
In 1850 he received from Pfaiward College tlio 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. In tlio win¬ 
ter of 1852 he visited London and Paris for a 
few weeks. 

The writings of Mr. Tuckerman include poems, 
travels, biogi’aphy, essay, and criticism. A cha¬ 
racteristic of his books is that each represents 
some phase or era of experience or study- 
Though mainly composed of facts, or chaptcTS 
which have in tiie first instance ai)i)cared in the 
periodical literature of the country,* they have 
none of them an occasional or unfinislu^d air. 
They are the studies of a scholar; of a man true 
to his convictions and the laws of axi;. His mind 
is essentially philosophical and historical; he por- 


* Mr. Tuckerman has been a contributor to all the befit 
magaaine literature of the day: in Walah’s Eovlow, the North 
American Eeview, the Democratic, Oraham^s Magaaino, the 
Literary World, the Southern Literary Measengor, Christian 
Examiner, Ac. As his chief contributions liave been col¬ 
lected, or are In process of collection, in his books, wo need 
not refer to particular articles. 
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ceiveg truth in its relation to iiulividiial character, 
and he takes little ploa^^iire in the view of facts 
unless in their connexion with a permanent whole. 
Hence what his writings sometimes lose in imme¬ 
diate effect, they gain on an after perusal. His 
productions pass readily from the review or maga¬ 
zine to the book. 

Taking his writings in the order of publication, 
they commenced with a collection of essays, tales, 
and sketches in 183o, entitled The Italian Sketch 
Book^ which has since been enlarged in a second 
and third edition. With many of the author’s 
subsequent productions, it took a i’avorable view 
of the Italian character, when it was the hishion 
to undervalue it. Among other novelties in its 
sketches, it contained an account of the little Re¬ 
public of San Marino. The prominent topics of 
the country, as they occur to a man of education, 
were presented in a picturesque manner. After 
the author’s return from a second Italian tour, he 
published in 1839 Imhel^ or Sicily a JPilgnmmje^ 
in which with a thin disguise of fiction, allowing 
the introduction of sentiment, discussion, and 
story, the peculiar features of the island, in its natu¬ 
ral beauties and its remains of art, are exhibited. 
After a considerable interval, another volume of 
travel appeared, the result of a visit to England in 
1853. It is entitled A Month in England. Mr. 
Tuokerman has also imblished in the magazines a 
few chapters of a similar memorial of Franco on 
the same tour. Like the former works, they are 
books of association rather than of mere daily ob¬ 
servation. The author while abroad studies cha¬ 
racter as it is expressed in men and iiistitniions, 
making what he sees subordinate to what ho 
thinlca. In the volume on England, there is a 
graphic and humoroas description of the univer¬ 
sal reception of Mrs. Stowe’s book during the 
Uncle Tom mania, which shows a capability his 
readers might wisli to have had oftoner exorcised, 
of presenting the exciting everils of the day. 

In 1840 a volume, the first of his collections 
from the magazines. Thoughts on the Pocts^ Wiis 
published in Kew Yv>rk. Jt coritainod articles on 
some of the masters of the Italian school, and the 
chief English poets of the nineteenth century, 
with two American subjects in Drake and Bry¬ 
ant. TJio critical treatment is acute and kindly, 
reaching its end by an ingenious track of specu¬ 
lation. This was followed by a series of homo 
studios, ArtUt Lif<\ or Sketchen of American 
Painters; the materials of which were drawn 
in several instances from facts commmiioated by 
the artists themselves. They are studies of cha¬ 
racter, in which the artist arid Jiis work illust.nito 
each other. The solecliori of subjects ranges from 
West to Loutze. The sketches are written con 
amore^ with a keen appreciation of the unworldly, 
romantic, ideal life of the artist. Picturesque 
points are eagerly embraced. Tliero is a delic-ate 
affection to the theme which adapts itself to euidi 
artist and his art. The paper on Huntington, in 
particular, has this sympathetic feeling. With 
these sketches of ‘‘ Artist Life,” may be appro¬ 
priately connected, A Memorial of Horatio 
Cfreenoagh^ prefixed to a selection from tlie 
sculi>tor’s writings, and published in 1858, It 
brings into view the writer’s Italian oxporiouoes. 
Ids personal friendship, and is a tasteful record of 
the man and of his art. 


In 1849 and ’51 Mr. Tuokerman published two 
series of jiapors, which ho entitled, Gharacterktics 
of Literature illmtrated lyy the Genius of Dis¬ 
tinguished Men. The types of character which 
he selected, and the favorites of liis reading and 
study whom ho took for their living portraiture, 
show the extent and refinement of his tastes. In 
choosing Sir Thomas Browne and Horne Tooko 
for his philosophers, he was guided by love for 
the ])oetioal and curious. He delicately discrimi¬ 
nated between the Humorist and the Dilettante 
in Charles Lamb and Shenstono. Hazlitt was his 
Critic; Beckford, with his refined writing, love of 
art, and poetical advouturo, was “picked man” 
of Travel; Steele his good-natured Censor; Jhirko 
his Rhetorician; Akensido his l?lcholar; Swift 
his Wit; Humboldt Ills Katuralist; Talfimrd his 
Dramatist; Ohiitming his Moralist; and Edward 
Everett his Orator. In all tliis we may perceive 
a leaning to the (piiot and amiable, the order of 
finished oxcellcnoo of thoroughbred men. Widely 
scattered as these twenty-two papers wore in the 
])eriodioal literature of the country wlien thiy 
first ajqioarod, they indicate the carelhl and taste¬ 
ful literary labor with wliich Mr. Tuckornian has 
served the public in the culture of iN thought and 
alfections. The tempting power (>f the critic has 
never led him aside to wound a conteiniiorarj in¬ 
terest, or thwart a rival author. lie has written 
in the large and liberal spirit of a genuine stsholar. 
While mentioning those claims as a literary critic, 
wo may refer to a genial and comiirehensivo 
Sketch of American LiteratUTc^ in a series of 
cliapters appended to Hliaw’s “English Litera¬ 
ture,” reprinted as a text-book for aca<leinies. 

Ill a .similar classification of a more general 
nature, out of the i\ange of literature, Mr. Tucker- 
rnan has published a scries of Mental PorimiL^ 
or Studies of in which Boone repro- 

sonts^the Pioneer; Lafitto, the Finane.ier; Homer, 
the Youthful Hero; Giacomo Leopardi, the Scep¬ 
tical (fenius; and (rouverneur Morris, the Civilian. 

In this choice oftoifics, Mi\ Tuckormau has lat¬ 
terly been frequently directed to Amei'i(*<au subjects 
of an historical iilterest. Besides his elaborate 
liaperson the arlisLs and author,sof the country, ho 
has written, among other skottdu^s of the kind, A 
Life of Commodore Silm Taldot^ oi' the American 
navy,* and an apjireoiativc artudo in a reiient 
number of the North American Review,f on the 
personal character and public services of I)e Witt 
Clinton. 

The Optimist., a OoUeclion of Essays^ published 
in 1860, exhibits the author in a highly agreeable 
light. Jn an easy Horatian spirit, Jio runs over 
the usual moans and ends of the world, throwinga 
keen glance at popular notions of living, which 
destroy life itself; and gatliering up eagerly, with 
the art of a man wliose oxperienoo has taught 
him to economize the Icgitiinuto sources of plea¬ 
sure within his roacli, every lielp to cheerfulness 
and relinemont. Borne of these essays are piotu- 
reB<ino, and show ooiwiderable ingenuity; all ex¬ 
hibit a thoughtful study of the times. 

From a still more individual private view of life, 
ObV^The Lcmm from t7i>e Diary of a Dreamer., deli¬ 
cately i>ublishod in 1853 by riokoring in Ijondon, 


* ruWlshod by J. 0. Biker, New York, 1860, 
tOot.,1854 
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in qnaint old type of tlie English Angnstan period 
of hterature. Under the guise of the posthumous 
journal of an invalid traveller in Italy, the sen^ 
sitive emotions of a passionate lover, with a keen 
susceptibility to the art and nature around him, 
are described. There are frequent personal an¬ 
ecdotes in tliis volume of such personages of the 
times, as Byron, Sisniondi, and Uawthorne. 

The chief of Mr. Tuckerman’s poems, collected 
and published inBos>ton in 1851, is TheSjnrit of 
Fo&try^ an elaborate essay in heroic verse of 
some seven hundred lines. It traces the objects 
of fancy and sentiment in life and nature with an 
observant eye. The miscellaneous poems are 
tributes to the cuter world, passages of sentiment 
or memorials of historical events, expressing the 
more subtle spirit of the author’s life of travel 
and study. 

StABY. 

What though the name is old and offc repeated, 
"What though a thousand beings bear it now; 
And true hearts oft the gentle word have greeted,— 
What though ’tis hallowed by a poet’s vow ? 

We ever love the rose, and yet its blooming 
Is a familiar rapture to the eye, 

And yon bright star we hail, although its looming 
Age after age has ht the northern sky. 

As stany beams o’er troubled billows steabng, 

As garden odd’s to the desert blown, 

In bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing, 
like patriot music or affection’s tone— 

Thus, thus for aye, the name of Mary spoken 
By lips or text, with magic-like control. 

The course of present thought has quickly broken. 
And stirred the fountains of my inmost soul. 

The sweetest tales of human weal and sorrow, 

The fairest trophies of the limner’s fame, 

To my fond fancy, Mary, seem to borrow 
Celestial halos from thy gentle name: 

The Grecian artist gleaned from many faces. 

And in a perfect whole the parts combined. 

So have I counted o’er dear woman’s graces 
1 0 form the Maiy of my ardent mind. 

And marvel not I thus call my ideal, 

We inly paint as we would have things be. 

The fanciful springs ever from the real. 

As Aphrodite rose from out the sea; 

Who smiled upon me kindly day by day, 

In a far land where I was sad and lone ? 

Whose presence now is my delight alway ? 

Both angels must the same blessed title own. 

What spirits round my weary way are flying. 

What fortunes on my future life await, 

Like the mysterious hymus the winds are sighing, 
Are all unknown,—^in trust I bide my fiite; 

But if one blessing I might crave from Heaven, 

T? would be that Mary should my being cheer. 
Hang o’er me when Ihe chord of life is riven. 

Be my dear household word, and my last accent 
here. 

bomb. 

jRoma / JRoma / Momi! 

J^on i piv. come eraprifna, 

A terrace lilts above the People’s square. 

Its colonnade; 

About it lies the warm and crystal air, 

And fir-tree’s shade. 

Thence a wide scene attracts the patient gaze. 

Saint Peter’s dome 


Looms through the far horizon’s purple haze, 
Rehgion’s home! 

Columns that peer between huge palace walls, 

A garden’s bloom, 

The mount where crumble Caesar’s ivied halls, 

The Castle-Tonib; 

Egypt’s red shaft and Travertine’s brown hue, 

' The moss-grown tiles, 

' Or the broad firmament of cloudless blue 
I Our sight beguiles. 

'• Once the awed warrior from yon streamlet’s banks, 
Cast looks benign, 

When pointing to liis onward-moving ranks, 

The holy sign. 

Fair women from these easements roses flung 
To strew his way, 

Who Laura’s graces so divinely sung 
They live to-day. 

In those dim cloisters Palestine’s worn bard 
His wreath laid by, 

: Yielding the triumph that his sorrows marred, 
j Content to die. 

I From yonder court-yard Beatrice was led, 
j Whose pictured face 

! Soft beauty unto sternest anguish wed 
1 In deathless grace. 

Here stood Lorraine to watch on many an eve 
The sun down ; 

There paused Corinne from Oswald to receive 
Her fallen crown. 

By such a light would Raphael fondly seek 
Expression rare, 

Or make the Fomarina’s olive cheek 
Love’s blushes wear. 

A shattered bridge here juts its weedy curve 
O’er Tiber’s bed, 

And there a shape whose name thrills every ncj’vo. 
Arrests the tread. 

O’er convent gates the stately cypress rears 
Its verdant lines, 

And fountains gaily throw their constant tears 
On broken shrines. 

Fields where dank vapors steadily consume 
The life of man. 

And lizards rustle through the stunted broom,— 
TaU arches span. 

There the wan herdsman in the noontide sleeps,. 
The gray kine doze, 

And goats climb up to where on ruined heaps 
Acanthus grows. 

From one imperial trophy turn with pain 
The Jews aside, 

For on it emblems of their conquered fane 
Are still descried. 

The mendicant, whose low plea fills thine car 
At every pass. 

Before an altar kings have decked, may hear 
The chanted mass. 

On lofty ceilings vivid frescoes glow, 

Auroras beam; 

The steeds of Neptune through the water go, 

Or Sybils dream. 

As in the flickering torclilight shadows weaved 
niusions wild, 

Methought Apollo’s bosom slightly heaved, 

And Juno smiled 1 
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Aerial Mercuries in bronze upspriiig, 

Dianas fly, 

And marble Cupids to their Psyches cling, 

Without a sigh. 

In grottoes, see the hair of Venus creep 
Round dripping stones, 

Or thread the endless catacombs where sleep 
Old martyrs’ bones. 

Dpon this esplanade is basking now 
A son of toil, 

But not a thought rests on his swarthy brow 
Of Time’s vast spoil. 

His massive limbs with noblest sculptures vie. 
Devoid of care 

Behold him on the sunny terrace lie. 

And drink the air! 

With gestures free and looks of eager life, 

Tones deep and mild, 

Intent he plies the Anger’s harmless strife 
A gleesome child I 

The shaggy Calabrese, who lingers near. 

At Christmas comes to play 

His reeds before Madonna every year. 

Then hastes away. 

Now mark the mstic pair who dance apart; 

What gay surprise! 

Her clipsome bodice holds th.e Roman heart 
That lights her eyes; 

His rapid steps are timed by native zeal; 

The manly cheat 

Swells with such candid joy that wo can fed 
Each motion’s zest. 

What artless pleasure her calm smile betrays, 
Whose glances keen 

Follow the pastime as she lightly plays 
The tambourine i 

They know when chestnut groves repast will yidd, 
Where viiieyjirds spread; 

Before their saint at morn they trudful kneeled, 
Why doubt or dread ? 

A bearded Cnpudiin his cowl throws back. 
Demurely nigh; 

A Saxon boy with nurse upon liis track, 

Bounds laughing by. 

Still o’er the relics of the Past around 
The Day-beams pour. 

And winds awake the same continuous sound 
They woke of yore. 

Thus Nature takes to her embrace soreno 
What Age has dad, 

And aU who on her gentle bosom loan 
She maketh glad. 


ratTB BUwmrfliAflM— ftiom: a ooT.T.OQTrrAT. lbotttbh ok kbw 

SNOLAKO rmiiOSOWlT. 

Let us recognise the beauty and power of true 
enthusiasm; and wlintever wo may do to enlighten 
ourselves and others, guard against chocking or chill¬ 
ing a single earnest seutimeut. I’or what is the 
human mind, however euridied with acquisitions or 
strengthened by exercise, unaccompanied by an ar¬ 
dent and sensitive heart ? Its light may iilumiue, 
but it cannot inspire. It may shed a cold and moon¬ 
light radiance upon the path of life, but it warms no, 
flower into bloom; it sets free no ice-bound foun¬ 
tains. Dr. Johnson used to say, that an obstinate 
rationality prevented him from being a Papist. Does 
not the same cause prevent many of us from unbur¬ 
dening our hearts and broatliing our devotions at the 
shrines of nature ? There are influences which en¬ 


viron humanity too subtle for the dissectlhg knife of 
reason. In our better moments we are dearly con¬ 
scious of their presence, and if there is any barrier 
to their blessed agency, it is a foimalized intellect, 
Eiithusi.nsin, too, is the very life of gifted spirits. 
Ponder the lives of the glorious in art or literature 
through all ages. What are they but records of toils 
and sacrifices supported by tlie earnest hearts of 
their votaries ? Dante composed lus immortal poem 
amid exile and sullering, prompted by the noble am¬ 
bition of vindicating himself to posterity; and the 
sweetest angel of Jus paradise is the object of his 
early love. The best countenances the old painters 
have betpieathed to us are those of cherislicd objects 
intimately associated with their fame. The face of 
Raphael’s mother blends with the angdic beauty of 
all his Aladoiiiias. Titian’s daughter and the wife 
of Corregio again and again meet in thoir works. 
Well docs Foscolo call the fine arts the children of 
Love. The deep int,crest with which the Italians 
hail gifted men, inspires them to the mightiest elforts. 
National entliusiasm is tlie great iuu*hery of genius. 
When Cellini’s statue of Perseus wuis first exliibiied 
on the Piazza at Florenec, it was surrounded for days 
by ail admiring throng, and luindrods of tributary 
sonnets were placed upon its pedestal. Petrarch was 
crowned with laurel at Rome for his poetical labors, 
ami crowds of the unlettered may still bo seen on 
tlie Mole at Na])les, listening to a ro.ulor of Tasso, 
Reason is not the only ini.crjircter of life. The foun¬ 
tain of action is in the feelings. Religion itself is but 
a state of the airectioiis. I once mot a beautiful 
peasant woman in the valley of the Arno, and asked 
the number of her children. “ I have three here and 
two ill paradise,” she calmly rojilied, with a tone 
and manner of toucliing and grave simplicity. Her 
faith was of the heart. Constitut.cd os human nature 
is, it is ill the highest degree natural that rare flow¬ 
ers should bo excited by voluntary and spontaneous 
ajipreciatiou. Who would not feel urgc^l to high 
aeluevemont., if ho knew that every beauty his can¬ 
vas displayed, or every perfect note he breathed, or 
every true insjnraiion of his lyre, would find an in¬ 
stant roHi>(>nse in a thousand breust-s ? Lord Brough¬ 
am calls tlio word “ impossible” the inoilior-ionguo of 
little souls. What, I ask, can counteract sol f-distnist, 
and sustain the higher efforts of our nature, hut enthu- 
siasiii? More of this cleinorit would call forth the 
genius, and gladden the life of Now England. While 
the mere intellectual man spoeiilates, and the mere 
man of acquisition cites authority, the man of feeling 
acts, realizes, puts forth his complete energies. Ilia 
earnest and strong heart will not let his miml rest; 
he is urged by an inward impulse to embody his 
thought; he must have sympathy, ho must have re¬ 
sults. And nature yields to the magician, acknow¬ 
ledging him as her child. The noble statue comos 
forth from the marble, the speaking Aguve stands 
out from the canvns, the electric chain is struck in 
the bosoms of bin fellows. They receive In's ideas, 
respond to his af>peal, and recijiroeate his love, 

Tn» nojia or tub pobt ttoOBos—raoM a MOKnr ik »kolaku. 

Tlie a(juatic birds in ttt. Jam<*s’s Park, wiili their 
variegated plumage, may w<iU detain loiterers of 
ma<.iircr years than the ehuokling infants who feed 
them with crunilis, oblivious of the policeman’s eye, 
and the nurse’s expostulations; to see an American 
wild duck swim to the edge of the lake, and open 
its glossy bill with the familiar airs of a pet canary, 
is doubtless a most agreeable surprise; nor can an 
artistic eye fail to note the diverse and picturesque 
forms of the many noble trees, that even when leaf¬ 
less, yield a rural charm to this glorious promenade 
(the elms are praised by Evelyn); but those wood- 
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land amenities^ if they cause one often to linger on 
Ills 'Way to the Duke of SSunderland's and Bnckiiig- 
ham palace; and if the thought, that it was here, 
while taking his usual daily walk, that Charles re¬ 
ceived the first intimation of the Popish plot, lure 
him into an historical reverie, neither will long with¬ 
draw the attention of the literary enthusiast from 
the bit of green sward before the window of Rogers, 
which, every spring morning, until tlie venerable 
poet’s health sent him into suburban exile, was cov¬ 
ered with sparrows expectant of their banquet from 
his aged yet kindly hand. The view of the park 
from this drawn*g-ioom bow-window instantly dis¬ 
enchants the sight of all town associations. The 
room where this vista of natm'e in her genuine Eng¬ 
lish aspect opens, is the same so memorable for the 
hreaklasts, for many years, enjoyed by the hospitable 
bard and his fortunate guests. An air of sadness 
pervaded the apartment in the absence of him, whose 
taste and urbanity were yet apparent in every ob¬ 
ject around. The wintry sun threw a gleam mellow 
as the light of the fond reminiscence he so gi’acefully 
sung, upon the Turkey carpet, and veined mahogany. 
It fell, as if in pensive greeting, on the famous Ti¬ 
tian, lit up the cool tints of Watteau, and made the 
bust found in the sea near Pozzuoli wear a creamy 
hue. When the old housekeeper left the room, and 
I glanced from the priceless canvas or classic urn, to 
the twinkling turf, all warmed by the casual sun¬ 
shine, the sensation of comfort never so completely 
realized as in a genuine London breakfast-room, was 
touched to finer issues by the atmosphere of beauty 
and the memory of genius. The groups of poets, 
artists, and wits, whose commune had filled this 
room with the electric glow of intellectual life, with 
gems of art, glimpses of nature, and the charm of 
intelligent hospitality, to evoke all that was most 
gifted and cordial, reassembled once more. I could 
not but appreciate the suggestive character of every 
ornament. There was a Murillo to inspire the iSj an- 
ish traveller with half-forgotten anecdotes, a fine 
Reynolds to whisper of the literary dinner whei^e 
Garrick and Burke discussed the theatre and the 
senate; ililton^s agreement for the sale of “ Paradise 
Lost,” emphatic symbol of the uncertainty of fame; 
a sketch of Stonehenge by Turner, provocative of 
endless discussion to artist and antiquary; bronzes, 
medals, and choice volumes, whose very names would 
inspire an affluent talker in this most chanuing iira- 
ginable nook, for a morning colloquy and a social 
breakfast. I noticed in a glass vase over the five- 
place, numerous sprigs of orange blossoms in eveiy 
grade of decay, some crumbling to dust, and others 
but ])artially faded. These, it appeared, were aU 
plucked from bridal wreaths, the gift of their fair 
wearers, on the wedding-day, to the good old poet- 
friend ; and he, in his bachdorie fantasy, thus pre¬ 
served the withered trophies. They spoke at once 
of sentiment and of solitude. 


OHAPLES T. BEOOKa 

Chaelbs T. Beooks was bom at Salem, Mass., 
June 20, 1813. At Harvard, which he entered 
in 1828, a sensitive and studious youth, he 
obtained his introduction, through Dr. FoBen, to 
the woi-ld of German poetry and prose, with 
which his literary labors have been since so 
prominently identified. Schiller’s song of Mary 
Stuart on a temporary release from captivity, was 
one of the earliest, as it has been one of the latest 
poems which he has attempted. 

The subject of his valediotoiy at Cambridge 
was, “ The Loto of Truth, a Practical Principle.” 


Three years afterwards, on completing his studies 
at the Theological school, he read a dissertation 
on ‘‘ the old Syriac version of the New Testament,” 
and shortly after, on taking his second degree at 
the University, delivered an oration on “ Decision 
of character, as demanded in our day and country.” 
He began his career as a ju’eacher at Nahant, in 
the summer of 1835. After ofiiciating in diflerent 
parts of New England, chiefly in Bangor, Augusta, 
and Wind&or, Vt, he was settled in Newport, 
Rhode I&land, in January, lt:37, where he has 
since continued in charge of the congregation 
worshipping in the church in which Ohanning 
held the dedication ser'vice in 1836. Ohanning 
also preached the sermon at his ordination in 
June, 1837, the one published in his works, as 
afterwards repeated to Mr. Dwdght at North¬ 
ampton. In October of the same year, Mr. 
Brooks was married to Harriet, second daughter 
of the late Bcnjainiu Hazard, lawyer and legisla¬ 
tor of Rhode Island. 



His course as an author began in the year 
1P38 with a translation of Schiller’s WiUtam 
Tell, which was published anonymously at Pro¬ 
vidence. The year or two following, lie trans¬ 
lated from the same author, the dramas of Mary 
Stua/rt and tlie Maid of 0^ learn, which yet 
(1856) remain unpublished. In 1840 he trans¬ 
lated the Titan of Jean Paul Richter, a work of 
great labor and rare delicacy, which is also un¬ 
published, In 1842 a volume of his miscellaneous 
specimens of German song was published ns one 
of Mr. Ripley’s* series of Foreign Literature, by 


♦ Mr. George Eipley,to whom scholars are under obligations 
for this series of “ Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature/’ 
published in fifteen Yolumos, between the years 1888 and 184o, 
B the present accomplished literary editor and critic of the 
New York Tribnne, a work to which he brings rare tact and 
philosophical acumen. He was the chief manager of the 
Brook Farm Association, with which his friend and associate 
in the Tribune, Mr. Charles A. Dana, a good scholar, a forcible 
writer and effective speaker, was also connected. Mr. Ripley’s 
semees to literature arc important In numerous Journals, In 
1840 he published in Boston an essay « On the Latest Form of 
Infidelity.*’ 
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Munroe <& Oo., of Boston. In 1845 he published an 
article on Poetry in the Christian Examiner, 
The same year he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem at Cambridge. In 1847, Muiiroe & Co. 
published his translation of Schiller’s Homage of 
the Arts, wUhAfisceVaneous Pieces from Rachert, 
Freiligrath, and other German Poets. In this 
year, too, he recited a poem entitled Aqiiidneeh, 
upon the hundredth anniversary of the Redwood 
Library at Kewport. Tliis was published next 
year by Burnet at Providence, in a little volume 
containing several other commemorative pieces. 
In 1851, Mr. Brooks published at Newport a 
pamphlet, The Controversy touching the Otd 
Stone Mill, in the town of Newport, Rhode 
Island, with Remarks Introductory and Oonda- 
she: a pleasant dissection of the subject, calcu¬ 
lated to set entirely at rest any pretoiisious of the 
Northman, to an antiquarian property in that 
curious though siilhciently simple structure. 

In June, 1853, Ticknor Oo. jmblished his 
German Lyrics, containing siiecimoiis of Aiiasta- 
sius Grun, and others of the living poets of Ger¬ 
many, selected from a mass of translations in 
part previously printed in the Literary World, 
and in part in manuscript. He has since published 
a little collection named Songs of Field and 
Flood, printed by John Wilson at Boston. 

In 1853, Mr. Brooks made a voyage to India 
for his health, the incidents and soiisations of 
which he has embodied in a narrative entitled. 
Eight Months on the Ocean, and Eight Weeks in 
India, which is still in MS. Among other unpub¬ 
lished writings by Mr. Brooks, is a choice transla¬ 
tion of the humorous poem of the German TTui- 
versity students, The Life, Opinions^ Actions, and 
Fate hf Hieranimus Ms the Candidate, of which 
he has printed several chapters in tho Literary 
World,* and wliich has been further made lamiliar 
to the public, by the exhibition in Mr. Boker’s 
Gallery of German Painting in New York, of tlie 
exquisite paintings by Haseuclever, of scones from 
its pages. 

Mr. Brooks is also, besides his quaint and 
felicitous translations from tlie minor Gorman 
poets, tho author of numerous occasional verses— 
a series of Festival, New Year, and Aiiuivorsary 
addresses, all ready and genial, with a frequent 
infusion of a humorous spirit. 

NEWPOR-r—FBOM AQinDlTOOK. 

Hail, island-home of Peace and Liberty I 
Hail, breezy cliff, grey rock, majestic soa I 
Here man should walk witli heavenward lifted 
eye, 

Free as the winds, and open as the sky I 
O thou who here hast had thy childhood’s liome, 

And yo who one brief hour of Hiimmer roam 
These windin^j shores to bi’eatho the bracing breeze, 
And feel the freedom of the skies and seas, 

Think what exalted, sainted minds once found 
Tho sod, the sand ye tread on, holy ground! 

Think how an AlUton’s sonl-enkindleJ eye 
Drank in the glories of our sunset-sky I 
Think how a Berkeley's genius haunts the air. 

And makes our cra^ and waters doubly fair ? 

Think how a Ohanning, musing by the sea,” 

Bxirned with the quenchless love of liberty I \ 

What work God witnessed, and that lonely shore, 


« Nos. m, m. 


Wrought in him ’midst the elemental roar I 
How did that spot his youthful heart inform. 

Dear in the sunshine,—dearer in the storm. 

“The Father reignetl', let the Earth rejoice 
And tremble!”—there he lifted up his voice 
In praise amid the tempest—softened there 
By nature’s beauty rose the lowly prayer. 

There as, in reverential sympathy. 

He watched the heavings of the giant sen, 

Stirred by the Power that ruled that glorious din, 
Woke the dread consciousness of power withm! 

They are gone lienee—the large and lofty soub,* 
An<l still the rock abides—the ocean rolls; 

And still where Reason rears its beacoii-ruck, 

The Powe-rs of Darkness dash with angry shock. 

In many an anxious vigil, pondering o’er 
Man’s destiny on this oar western shore, 

Genius of Berkeley 1 to thy morning-height 
We lift tho piercing prayer—“What of tlio night?” 
And this thy Muse, responsive, sociiis to siiy: 

*^Not yet is closed the Drama or the Day: 

Act well tliy part, how small soe’er it be, 

Look not to Ifeaven alone—Heaven looks to tJice! ” 
Spirit of Channiiig! to thy enhn abode, 

We, doubtful plodders of this lowly road, 

Call: “ From thy watch-tower say, for thou cans! 
see. 

How fares the wavering strife of liberty ?” 

And the still air re]dies, and the gi*ecn sod, 

By thee beneath these shades, in musing, trod,— 
And these then lonely walb, where oft was caught 
The electric spark of high, heroic thought,— 

And yonder page that keep for ever bright, 

Of that great thought the burning aliiiiing light,— 
All those, with voice of power—of (Jod,—to-day 
dome to the soul, and calmly, strongly say: 

“ Be faitliful unto death in Kroodom’s strife, 

And on thy head shall rest the crown of life.” 

LINES ON nEARTNO MENl)RI.8aOnN’fl MTURTTWCMBB NTOIIT’H DREAM 
PEBrORMED BY TUB GERMANIANS AT NEWPOUT. 

It haunts me still—1 hear, I see, once more 
That niooidiglit dance of fairies on tho shore. 

I hear the skipping of those airy feet.; 

I see the mazy twinkling, light and fleet. 

The sly sharp banter of the violin 
Wakes in the clfln folk a merry din; 

And now it dies away, and all is still; 

The silver moon-beam sleeps upon the hill ; 

Tho flute’s sweet wail, a heavenly mush*, lloat^s, 

And like briglit dew-drops fall tlio oboe/s iiote.s. 

And hark; again that light and graceful beat 
vSieals on tho ear, of trooping, tiny feet,— 

While, heard by fits across tho watery floor, 

Tho muffled surf-drum booms from some far shore 
And now the fairy world is lost once more 
In the grand swell of ocean’s organ-roar,— 

And all is still again;—again the dance 
Of sparkling feet reflects the moon-beam’s glance; 
Puck plays his antics in the o’orhanging trees,— 
Music like Aricl’H floats on every bi’ceze.— 

Thus is tho Midsumniop Night’s Dream to me, 
Pictured by music and by memory, 

A long midaummer day’s reality. 

Tim SABBATH—«'RQM TWB GBBMAJT OF XBUKUAOIIEB. 

Tlie Sabbath is here I 
Like a dove out of heaven desoondxng, 

Toil and turmoil suspending, 

Comes in the glad mom 1 
It smiles on the highway, 

And down the green by-way> 

’Mong fields of npe eorm 
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consequences of a man’s devoting himself to an 
aU-absorhing love of gain,—^to the supreme wor- 
sliip of Mammon,” the idea being suggested bj 
the general rage for California gold, at the time 
of the composition of the play prevalent in the 
community. The location of the plot in the 
White Mountains was an improvement of the 
same Indian legend mentioned in Sullivan’s His- 
toiy of Maine, upon which Mr. Hawthorne 
founded his tale of the Great Carbuncle. 

Mr. Judd, in addition to his services in the 
pnlpit, fonnd frequent oppoitunities as a lyceum 
lecturer on topics growing out of tlie religions 
ideas which were the mainspring of his life. He 
took a prominent part in the social reforms of the 
day, opposed war, slavery, and advocated the 
cause of temperance. He was fond of children 
and of country life; one of the favorite recrea¬ 
tions of his ministry at Angnsta being an annnal 
i*nr^‘l festival, in June, with his young parishion¬ 
ers. He felt the beauty of the old observance 
oC Christmas, and was accustomed on the eve of 
that day to open his church, decorated for the 
occasion with the time-honored evergi’eens. His 
kindly disposition and genial activity, his study 
of language and habits of composition, liavo been 
cetoriued by a fond and appreciative pen in the 
admirably prepared volume, Life and Character 
of the Rev, Sylvester Judd, published in 1854, 
and “ tenderly and most lovingly” dedicated by 
its author, Arethusa Hall, ‘‘to the three little 
children whose father was translated fix)m their 
home before they were old enongh to know and 
comprehend him.” 

The Rev. Sylvester Jndd died after a short 
iHnetss at his home in Augusta, Jan. 20, 3853. 

A posthumous work from his pen—7%^ €liurc% 
in <i Serm of Disoourse^ —^was published in 1854. 

A 2ir&W ENGLAND SSTOW-StTOEM AKD A aOMB SCBJTB—BEOM 
MABGASrr. 

An event conunoii in New England is at its height. 
It is snowing, and has been for a whole day and 
night, with a strong north-east wind. Let us take 
a moment when the storm intermits, and look in at 
Margaret's and see how they do. But we cannot 
approach the place by any of the ordinary methods 
of travel; the roads, laiies, and hy-paths are blocked 
up: no horse or ox could make his way through 
those deep drifts, immense mounds and broad pla¬ 
teaus of snow. If we are disposed to adopt the 
means of conveyance formerly so much in vogue, 
whether snow-shoes or magic, we may possibly get 
there. The house or hut is lialf sunk in a snow bank; 
the waters of the Pond are covered with a solid 
enamel as of ivory; the oxen and the cow in the 
barn-yard, look like great homed sheep in their 
fleeces of snow. AU is silence, and lifelessness, and 
if you please to say, desolation. Hens there are 
none, nor turkeys, nor ducks, nor birds, nor Bull, 
nor Margaret If you see any signs of a human 
being, it is the dark form of Hash, mounted on 
snow-shoes, going from the house to the bam. Tet 
there are the green hemlocks and pines, and flrs, 
green as in summer, some growing along the flank 
of the hill that runs north from the Indian’s Head, 
looking like the real snow-balls, blossoming in mid¬ 
winter, and nodding with large white flowers. But 
there is one token of life, the smoke coming from tlie 
low grey chimney, which, if you regard it as one, 
resembles a large, elongated, transparent balloon; or 
if you look at it by piece-meal, it is a beautiful cur¬ 


rent of bluish-wbite vapor, flowing upward uiieiid- 
ingly; and prettily is it striped and partif’olored as 
it p^ses successively the green trees, the bare rocks, 
and white crown of the hill behind, nor docs its 
interest cease even when it disappears among the 
clouds. Some woif d dwell a good wliil on that 
smoke, and see in it manifold out-shows and denote¬ 
ments of spiritualities; others would say, the lioiise 
is buried so deep, it must come up from the hot mis¬ 
chief-hatching heart of the eaith ; others still would 
fancy the whole Pond lay in its winding-sheet, and 
that'if they looked in, they would behold the dead 
faces of their friends. Our own sentiment is, that 
that smoke comes from a great fire in the great fire¬ 
place, and that if we should go into the house, we 
should find the family as usual there; a fact which, 
as the storm begins to renew itself, we shall do well 
to take the opportunity to verify. 

Flourishing in the centre of these high-rising and 
broad-sprcading snows, unmoved amid the fiercest 
onsets of the storm, comfortable in the extremity of 
winter, the family are all gathered in the kitciicn, 
and occupied as may be. In theeaveriionRfire-]dace 
burns a gieat fire, composed of a huge green back¬ 
log, a laige green fore-slick, and a high cob-work of 
Clocked and knotty refuse-wood, ny, hornbeam, 
and beech. Through this the yellow' flame leapw 
and forks, and the bluish-grey smoke flow's iij) the 
ample sluice-way of the chimney. From tlie ends 
of the wood the sap fries and drips on the siz¬ 
zling coals below, and flies off in angry steam. Un¬ 
der the forertick great red coals roll out, spaikle a 
semibrief, lose their grosser substance, indicate a more 
ethereal essence in prototypal forms of while, down¬ 
like cinders, and then fall away into brown ashes. 
To a stranger the room has a sombre aspect, rather 
heightened tlian relieved by the light of the fire 
burnii g so brightly at mid-day. The only con¬ 
nexion with the external air is by the south window- 
shutter being left entirely open, iormiiig an nperturo 
through the logs of about two feet square; yet 
when the outer light is so obscured by a storm, the 
bright fire within must anywhere be pleasant. In 
one corner of the room sits Pluck, in a red flannel 
shirt and leather apron, at work on Ids kit mending 
a shoe; with lor.g and patient vibration and equi¬ 
poise he draws the threads, and interludes the 
strokes with snatches of songs, banter, and laughter. 
The apartment seems conveiiod into a workshop; 
for next the shoemaker stands the shingle-maker, 
Hash, who with froe in one hand and mallet in the 
other, by dint of smart percussion, is endeavoring to 
rive a three-cornered billet of hemlock on a block. 
In the centre of the room sits Brown Moll, with 
still bristling and giizzly hair, pipe in her month, in 
a yeUow woollen long-short and black petticoat, 
winding a ball of yam from a windle. Rearer the 
fire are Chiliou and Mai garet, the latter also dressed 
in woollen, with the Orbis Pictus, or world displayed, 
a book of Latin and English, odoi'ned with cuts, 
which the Master lent her; the former with his 
violin, endeavoring to describe the notes in Br, 
Byles’s Collection of Sacred Music, also a loan of the 
Master’s, and at intervals trailing on the lead of his 
father in some popular air. We shall also sec that 
one of Chilion’s feet is raised on a stool, bandaged, 
and apparently disabled. Bull, the do^, lies i-ounded 
on the hearth, liis nose between his paws, fast 
asleep. ^ Di^, the grey squimel, sits swinging list¬ 
lessly in his wire wheel, like a duck on a wave. 
Robin, the bird, in its cage, perched on its roost, 
shrugs and folds itself into its feathers as if it were 
night. Over the fire-place, on the rough stones that 
compose the chimney, which day and night through 
all the long winter are ever warm, where Chilion 
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has fixed some shelves, are Margaret’s flowers; a 
blood-root in the marble pot Rufus Palmer gave 
her, and in wooden moss-covered boxes, pinks, vio¬ 
lets, and buttercups, green and flowering. Here 
also, as a sort of mantel-tree ornament, sits the mai*- 
ble kitten which Rufus made under a cedar twig. 
At one end of the crane in the vacant side of the 
fire-place hang rings of pumpkin rinds drying for 
beer. On the walls are suspended strings of dried 
apples, bunches of yarn, and the customary fixtures 
of coats, hats, knapsacks, <fec. On the sleepers above 
is a chain-work of cobwebs, loaded and knapped 
with dust, quivering and gleaming in the wind that 
courses witli little or no obstruction through all 
arts of the house. Near Hash stands the draw- 
orse, on which he smoothes and squares his shingles; 
underneath it and about lies a pile of fj*esh, sweet- 
scented, white shavings and splinters. Through the 
yawns of the back door, and siindry rents lu the 
logs of the house, filter in unwearicdly fine particles 
of snow, and thus along the sides of the room rise 
little cone-shaped, marble-like pilasters. Between 
Hash and his father, elevated on blocks, is the cider 
barrel. These are some of the appendages, inmates, 
and circumstances of the room. Within doors is a 
mixed noise of lapstone, mallets, swifts, fiddle, fire; 
without is the rushing of the storm. 

“ You Bhall fetch some wood, Meg, or I’ll warm 
your back with a shingle,” said lier mother, flinging 
out a threat which she had no intention of executing. 
“ Hash is good for something, that ho is.” 

Hash, spurred on by this double shot, plied his 
mallet the harder, and declared with an oath that 
he would not get the wood, that they might freeze 
first; adding that he hauled and out it, and that was 
his part. 

Cfhilion whispered his sister, and she went out for 
the purpose in question. It was not excessively 
cold, since the weather mo'lcrated as the storm in¬ 
creased, and she might hav«^ taken some interest in 
that tem[)estuous outer world. Her hens, turkeys, and 
ducks, who were all packed together, the former oii 
their roost under the slicd, tlie latter in one corner, 
also required feeding; and she went in and got 
boiled potatoes, which they seemed glad to make a 
meal of. The wind blazed and racketed through 
the narrow space between the house and the hill. 
Above, the flakes shaded and mottled the sky, and 
fell twirling, pitching, skimble-scamblo, and anon, 
slowly and more regularly, as in a minuet; and as 
they came nearer the ground, they wore caught up 
by the current, and borne in a horizontal line, like 
long, quick spun, silver threads, afar over the white 
fields. There was but little snow in the shed, 
although entirely open on the south side; the storm 
seeming to devote itself to building up a drift in 
front. This drift had now reached a Innght of seven 
or eight feet. It sloped up like the roof of a pyra¬ 
mid, and on the top was an appendage like a horn, or 
a plume, or a marble jet d’eau, or a frozen flame of 
fire; and the elements in all their violence, the 
eddies that veered about the corner of the house, 
the occasional side-blasts, still dallied, and stopped 
to mould it, and finish it; and it became thinner, 
and more tapering, and spiral; each singular flake 
adjusting itself to the very tip, with instinctive 
nicety ; till at last it broke off by its own weight—* 
then a new one went on to be formed. 

That day and aU that night the snow continued to 
fall, and the wind raged. Wlien Margaret went to 
her loft, she found her bed covered with a pile of 


snow that had trickled through the roof. She shook 
the coverlid, undressed, laid herself on her thistle¬ 
down pallet—such a one had she been able to collect 
and make—to her sleep. The wind surged, swelled, 
uffed, hissed, whistled, shrieked, thundered, sighed, 
owled, by turns. The house jarred and creaked; 
her bed rocked under her ; loose boards on the roof 
el:ippered and rattled; the snow pelted her window- 
shutter. In such a din and tiistle of the elements 
lay the child. She had no sister to nestle with her, 
and snug her up; no gentle mother to fold the 
sheets about her neck, and tuck in the bod; no 
watchful father to come with a light, and see 
that she sle[)t safe. Alone and in darkness she 
climbed into her chamber, alone and in darkness 
she wrapt herself in the beil. In the fearfulness of 
that night she sinig or said to herself some words of 
the Master’s, which he, however, must have given 
her for a dificront purpose—^forof needs must a stark 
child’s nature in such a crisis appeal to something 
above and superior to itself, and she had taken a 
floating impression that the Higher Agencies, what¬ 
ever they might be, existed in Latin:—• 

0 sanctissimft, 0 pniissimo, 

Dulcis Viriio Miinii, 

Mnt-.fr nmatji, intoineratal 
Ora, ora pro nobis 1 

As she slept amid the jiassion of the storm, softly 
did the snow from the roof distil njxni her feet, and 
sweetly did dreams from heaven descend into her 
soul. 

mmr b. hirst. 

Mr. Hirst is a native of Philadelphia, wlicro ho 
was born August 23, 1813. In 1830 he coni- 
niencod the study of the law, but was not ad¬ 
mitted to praetioe, owing to interruptions in his 
plans, until 1843. 

Mr. Hirst’s poetical career was also commenced 
at a comparatively late period, his first published 
poems having appeared in Graham’s Magazine, 
when he was about thirty. In 1845 he published 
at Boston The Gommg of the Mammoth; the 
Fmeml of Tiine^ and other Poems. Tlie chief 
prodnclioii of tlie volume desciibes the terror and 
desolation caused by a herd of Mammoth, all of 
whom are destroyed by lightning, with the ex- 
cei)t.ion of one survivor, who, ])ursuod by war¬ 
riors, takes his course across the Mississippi, the 
prairies, traverses the rocky mountains, and 
jilimgos unscathed into the Pacific. The remain¬ 
ing poems display vigor and feeling, and include 
a number of well written sonnets. 

Mr. Hirst’s next work, JSndymion., a Tale of 
Grecee^ in four cantos, appeared in 1848. It is 
an olo(]uont classic story, ^'a^ied from the old 
Gi'cek legend, and was written, the author toUs 
us, before ho liad perused the poem of Ivoats. 

In 1849 he published The Penance of Eolomd^ 
a Eomanoe of the Peine Forte et aad other 
Poems. The story of the romance is that of a 
knight, who, having slain his wife in a fit of jea¬ 
lousy, is arrested, and refusing to plead, is sub¬ 
jected to the ingenious old penalty^ of pressure 
by weight. IIo persists in his determination, that 
his estates, wliioh would otherwise be escheated 
to the crown, may pass to Ins heir. In his agony 
ho is visited by his nephew, who confesses to 
have slandered the murdered lady.^ The knight’s 
last moments are cheered by a vision of his wife, 
and ho dies repentant and happy. This striking 
narrative is wrought into a poem of much spirit 
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and beanty. The volume also contains a ballad, 
jhoreiice^ an interesting story, poetically narrated. 
The remaining poems are descriptive and reflec¬ 
tive, and are eloquent in tone, with occasional 
traces of imitation. 


THE ROBI2J. 

The woods are almost bare ; the mossy trees 
Moan as their mottled leaves are liurried by, 
like sand before the Simoom, over the le.as, 
Yellowing in Autumn’s eye: 

And very cold the bleak November wind 

Shrills fi*oin the black Nor’-West, as fitfully blow 
The gusts, like fancies through a maniac mind, 
Eddying to and fro. 

Borne, like those leaves, with piercing cries, on high 
The Robins come, their wild, autumnal wail. 
From where they pass, dotting the angry sky, 
Sounding above the gale. 

Down, scattered by the blast, along the glen, 

Over the browning plains, the flocks alight, 
Crowding the gum in highland or in fen, 

Tired with their southward flight. 

Away, away, flocking they pass, with snow 

Arid hail and sleet behmd them, where the South 
Shakes its green locks, an<l delicate odors flow 
As from some fairy mouth. 

Silently pass the wintry hours: no song, 

No note, save a shrill querulous cry 
When the boy sportsman, cat-like, creeps along 
The fence, and then—thou fly. 

Companioned by the cautious lark, from field 
To field they journey, till the winter wanes, 
When to some wondrous instinct each one yields, 
And seeks our northern plains. 

March and its storms: no matter how the gale 
May whistle round them, on, through snow, and 
sleet, 

And driving hail, they pass, nor ever quail, 

With tireless wings and feet. 

Perched here and there on some tall tree—as breaks 
Tlie misty dawn, lou<l, clarionet-like, rings 
Theii' matin hymn, while Nature also wakes 
From her long sleep, and sings. 

Gradually the flocks grow less, for, two by two, 

Tlie Robins pass away,—each with his mate; 

And from the orchard, moist with April dew, 

We hear their pretty prate; 

And from the apple’s snowy blossoms come 

Gushes of song, while round and round them 
crowd 

The busy, buzzing bees, and, over them, hum 
The humming-birds aloud. 

The sparrow from the fence; the oriole 
Fixim the now budding sycamore; the wren 
From the old hat; the blue bird from his hole 
Hard by the haunts of men; 

The red-start from the wood-side; from the mea¬ 
dow. 

The black-cheek, and the martin in the air; 

The mournful wood-thrush from the forest shadow 
With oU of fair and rare 

Among those blossoms of the atmosphere,— 

The birds,-^ur only Sylphids,—with one voice, 
From mountain side and meadow, far and near, 

Like them at sprmg rejoice. 


May, and in happy pairs the Robins sit 

Hatching their young,—the female glancing down 
From her brown nest. No one will trouble it, 

Lest heaven itself should frown 

On the rude act, for from the smouldering embers 
On memory's hearth flashes the fire of thought, 
And each one by its flickering light remembei’s 
How flocks of Robins brought, 

In the old time, leaves, and sang, the while they 
covered 

The innocent babes forsaken. So they rear 
Their fledglings undisturbed. Often has hovered 
While I have stood anear 

A Robin’s nest, o’er me that simple story, 

Gently and dove-like, and I passed away 
Proudly, and feeling it as much a glory 
As ’twas in Caesar’s day 

To win a triumph, to have left that nest 

Untouched; and many and many a schoolboy 
time, 

When my sure gun was to my shoulder prest, 

The thought of that old rhyme 

Came o’er me, and I let the Robin go. 

—^At last the young arc out, and to the woods 
All have departed: Summer’s sultry glow 
Finds them beside the floods. 

Then Autumn comes, and fearful of its rage 
They flit agjiin. So runs the Robin’s life; 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter sees its page 
Unstained with care or strife. 

J. L. H. McCPwACKEN 

Was the son of a New York merchant, and pur¬ 
sued his father’s business. He was engaged in the 
trade with western Africa, and it was on a busi¬ 
ness visit to Sierra Leone that his death (xsc'Urrod 
from a fever of the climate, March 25, 18551. It 
was about his fortieth year. Mi\ hlcCU'ackcn 
bore a distinguished part in New York society by 
his fortune, his amateur pursuit of literature, and 
his fine conversational ]iovvcrs. He wrote for the 
magazines and journals—^in particular for the 
Knickerbocker, under the editorship of ITolFinan, 
and Mr, Benjamin’s “ Amencan Monthly” wliero 
one of his papers was entitled The Education 
of the Blood, A very clever sketch, The Art of 
Making Poetry by an Emeritus Professor^ appear¬ 
ed in the second number of the Knickerbocker. 
He wrote a few tnfles for Yankee Doodle. In 
1849, he published in the Domocnitic Review a 
comedy in five acts, of New York life, entitled 
Earning a Iming, He had also a hand in a Do- 
inooratio free-trade paper, which had a short 
career. 

THE AET OB' MATCINO POKTET. 

ril rhyme you so eig:ht years tocrether. (linucrs, snppors, 
and sleeping hours excepted—it Is the right butter women rate 
to market,—Ae You JUik& It. 

Cardinal Richelieu is reported to have said, once 
that he would make so many dukes that it filiould 
be a shame to be one, and a shame not to bo one. 
It appears, however, that he changed his mind aftor- 
wards, inasmuch as, down to St. Simon’s time, there 
were only twelve or thirteen dukes in France, be¬ 
sides the blood-royal. At present tliey are more 
plenty, though it is even yet some distinction to be 
a duke, out of Italy; and in Poland there is an ex¬ 
press law against the title being borne by any man 
who has not a clear income of three hundred aollara 
a year to support its dignity. In Bavaria, you may 
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be made a baron for 7000 rix-dollars (or $5250)—or 
a count for 30,000 rix-dollars, but in this last case 
you must not follo'W any trade or profession; bank¬ 
ers, accordingly, content themselves "with baronies, 
usually, like sensible men, preferring substance to 
sound ; as, in fact, when it is perfectly well known 
you are able to buy a dozen counts and their titles, 
the world gives you credit as for the possession— 
perhaps more. But what Cardinal Richelieu threat¬ 
ened with regard to dukedoms has, in fact, been ef¬ 
fected by the progress of the world with regard to 
another title as honorable, perhaps, as that of duke, 
though few of its possessors could retain it if the 
Polish regulation mentioned above were to be appli¬ 
ed to it and enforced, I mean the title of poet. To 
be a poet, or, rather—for there is still some rever¬ 
ence left for that name—to be a versifier, is in these 
days a shame, and not to be one is a shame. That 
is, it is a shame for any man to take airs or pique 
himself on a talent now so common, so much reduc¬ 
ed to rule and grown absolutely mechaiiieaj, and to 
be learned like arithmetic: and, on the other hand, 
for these same reasons, it is a shame not in some de¬ 
gree to possess it, or have it for occasions at com¬ 
mand. It is convenient sometimes to turn some trifle 
from a foreign language, to hit olF a scrap for a cor¬ 
ner of a newspajjer, to write a squib or an epigram, 
or play a game at crambo, and for all these emer¬ 
gencies the practised versifier is prepared. Ho has, 
very likely, the frames of a few verses always ready 
in his mind, constructed for the purpose, into which 
he can put any given idea at a moment’s warning, 
with as much certainty as he could put a squirrel 
or a bird into a cage he had ready for it. These 
frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or bouts 
rimeSy being common-place words, such as would be 
easily lugged in a-propos to anything; or they may 
be very common-place verses ready made, upon 
which an appropriate travestie could easily be su- 
erinduced; or, finally, their places may be supplied 
y the actual verses of some autlior, who should, 
however, be, if possible, but little known, which 
may be travestied imprompta This will bo better 
uiidei-stood by an instance, and as I am now making 
no secret of tlie matter, I will take those well-known 
lines of Moore:— 

Vain was that man—and false as vain. 

Who said, wore ho ordainod to rim 

Ills lonj? career of life jiisiuu, 

Ho would do all tiiat ho had dono. 

It is not thus the voice that dwells 
la coming birth-days, speaks to me; 

Far otheiwiso, of time it tells, 

Wasted unwisely—carelessly. 

How, suppose I wish to make love in poetry, I 
am a despairing lover—or will suppose myself one 
for the present, and my griefs may bo poured out in 
this same measure, and with so many of these same 
words, as to leave no ground for auy claim to author¬ 
ship for me in the following stanza :— 

Yain are the hopes, ah 1 false as vain, 

That tempt me weary thus to ruu 

My long career of love again, 

And only do what I have done. 

Ah { not of hope the light that dwells 
In yonder glances speaks to mo; 

Of an obdurate heart it tolls, 

Trifling with hearts all carelessly. 

And now take the same stanza, only change the 
circumstance to something as different as possible. 

J am a flaming patriot, the enemy is at our gates, 
and I am to excite my fellow citizens to anns. It 
will go to the self-same tune and words 

Our countiy calls, and not in vain, 

Her chliaren aro prepared to run 

Their fathers* high career again; 

And may we do as they have dono. 

von. xr.-<33 


In every trumpet voice there dwells 
An echo of their fame for me; 

Oh, who can hear the tale it tells, 

And pause supinely—carelessly. 

Again, which is a more possible case in our coun¬ 
try, X am disgusted with an unprincipled mob orator, 
some indescribably low, butgilted scion of perdition, 
one whom no prose can reach; why, have at him 
with the same arms,—they are always ready:— 

Thou bad vain man, thou false as vain, 

If Satan were ordained to run 

A fiee career on earth again. 

He would do all that thou hast done. 

It is of him the voice that dwells 
In thy gay rhctoiic speaks to mo, 

Ofhoriois scodliigly ifc tells, 

Of oiime and sulieiing carelessly. 

Or, lastly—for one may get too much of this—I 
am enraged with a bad singer or musician, and want 
to gibbet him. Lo! is not Tom Moore my execu¬ 
tioner :— 

I stop my ears, but all in vain— 

In vaiu to distant corners run: 

He imitates the owls again. 

And will do all that they have done. 

Of roasting cats the voice that dwells 
In such discordance, speaks to me; 

Of Tophet up ill arms It toils. 

With doors left open carelessly. 

^ # 

I quit here for a moment the subject of rhyme, to 
say a word or two upon blank verse, that mortal 
humbug which prose poets” are so fond of, and, 
certainly, the world would soon be full of it, if any¬ 
body were fond of them. There is no more difficul¬ 
ty or skill in cutting up a given quantity of prose into 
blank verse, than tliere is in sawing up a log into 
planks. ^ Both operations eortjiinly reflect credit on 
their original inventors, and would immortalize them 
if we knew their names; but Fame would have her 
hands full, and her mouth too, if slie should occupy 
herself in these days with all the liandicraftsmen in 
both^ or either. The best way, perhai>s, of setting 
this in a clear point of view, is to oxemphty it; and, 
for this purpose, it would not bo difficult lo pitch 
upon authors wliose whole writings, or nearly so, 
would bear being written as blank verse, though 
they were given out as pro'^o. For instance, there 
is John Buiiyan, the whole of wliose works it would 
be easier to set up into verse than to restore some 
works, now held to be sucli, lo their metrical shape, 
if, by any nccident, the emds of their linos .should get 
confused Let the re.'idertry his skill in I'cconstruct- 
ing, with the visible signs of poetry, the following 
extract from Samson Agonlstes, from line 118, omit¬ 
ting the next three, and going on to hue 130:— 

Boo how ho lies at random, carcle.ssly dIffaBod * * f In 
slansb habit, ill-flttod weeds, o’or-woira and aoilod, or do my 
eyes mlBroprefaont; can this be ho, timt noroic, that ronownco, 
irresistible Batnson, wliom, unarmed, no strength of man or 
fiercest wild beast could wltlisland; who tore tlio lion ne the 
lion tears the kid, ran on ombaUloa annios clad In Iron, and 
weaponless hlnibelf, made arms ridiculous, iSce. 

But to return to Buuyan; take the following ex¬ 
tract, which is verbatim from liis “ World to Oome,” 
It is more correct metre than much that we find 
written as verse in the old dramatists, though it; is 
always printed ns prose:—■ 

How, said my guardian angel, you aro on 
The verge or hell, but do not fear the power 
Of the doBtroyor; 

For my commission from the Imperial throne 
Seoures you from all dangons. 

Hero you may hoar from devils and danmod souls 
The cursed causes of Ihelr endless ruin; 

And what you have a mind to ask. Inquire; 

The devils cannot hurt you, though they would, 

For they aro bound 

By him that has commissioned me, of which 
Tnoraselvesaro seosihle, which makes them rage, 

And fret, and roar, and bite their hated chains. 

But all in vain. 
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And so on, ad injinitum, or throughout the “TTorld 
to Come.” 

But not to seek eccentric ■writers and farfetched 
examples, let us take a popular and noted one, even 
I>r, Johnson himself; eveiybo<ly will recognise the 
opening sentence of Rasselas:— 

Te who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, 'who expect that 
age will peiform the promises of youth, and that the deficien¬ 
cies of the piesentday will be supplied by the morrow, attend 
to the history of JSasselaiS, prince of Abystinia, 

This is prose ineontrovertibly. Li two minutes it 
shall he as ineonti overtihly blank verso :— 

Oh, ye, who listen ■with eieclrlity 
To-^ancy's whisper^, or with cauerness 
Phantorns of hope puisne, oi who expect 
Aae will peifoim the pioini^es of youth, 

Of that the piesent day s deficiencies 
Shall by the morrow be supplied, aitend 
To Passelas, the Abvssinian Punce, 

Ills hi'tory. Easselas was foui th son, &c 

I do not suspect any reader of this Magnzine 
of stupidity enough to find a difficultj" here, or of 
tvit enough to imagine one. The process speaks for 
itself, and so far requires no comment; but in ear- 
rring it a step or two farther, we shall see by what 
alchemy gold may be transmuted into baser metals 
and into tinsel, and how the rogue who steals, or 
the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly 
disguise it as to run no risk at last in passing it open¬ 
ly for liis o'wn. I take the first six lines only of the 
above, and tipping them with rhymes, they suffer a 
little violence, and read thus:— 

Oh, ye ■who listen,—a beliering race— 

To faner fr whispeis, or with cugei chase 
Phantoms of hope pursue, expecting still 
Age will the promises of youth fulfil, 

Of that the moirow will indeed amend 
The present day's deficiencies, attend— 

Kow, in this shape they might do pretty well, 
had they not been taken purposely from a notoiious 
part of a notorious work; for one might borrow even 
from Rasselas, in the middle or anywhere less in 
eight, and few’ indeed are the critics who would de¬ 
tect and expose the cheat. But the next stage of 
our progress would distance the major part even of 
these. That a scrap from Rasselas should he set to 
Tankee Boodle is an idea which seems to have been 
reserved from aU time to be first broached in the 
present article. But if not the same, there are simi¬ 
tar things done hourly; and if the written monu¬ 
ments of genius, like the temples and palaces of 
antiquity, were themselves diminished by nU the 
materials they supply to new constructions, how 
much would there be remaining of them now. Ima¬ 
gine a chasm in Moore or Byron for every verse any 
lover has scra-wled in an album, or any Cora or Ma¬ 
tilda in a newspaper; or reverse the case, and ima- 
the masters of the lyre and of the pen reclaim¬ 
ing, throughout the world, whatever is their owm, 
in whatever hands, and in whatever shape it might 
be now existing. The Scotch freebooter was warned 
upon his death-bed—^rather late, but it was the &st 
time the parson had had a chance at him—that in 
another world all the people he had robbed, and all 
the valuables he had robbed them of, sheep, horses, 
and cattle, would rise up to bear witness against 
him. “ Why then,” said he, in a praiseworthy vein 
of restitution, “ if the horses, and kye, and a* will be 
there, let ilka shentlemau tafc her ain, and Donald 
will be an hon^t man again.” IJfow, I should like 
to be by, at a literary judgment, when “ ilka shen- 
tleman should tak her ain,” to have righteousness 
rigidly laid to the line, and see who would in fact 
ten out to be “ a shentleman” and have a balance 
left that was " her ain,” and who would be a Donald, 
left with nothing, a destitute implumis” 


Then, and not till then, will I give back the follow¬ 
ing piece of morality to Rasselas, and indeed, in the 
shape into which I am now going to put it, I think 
it will not be till then that he, or anybody for bun, 
will lay claim to it. 

Air —Yankee Doodle. 

Listen ye, who trust as true 
All the dreams of fancy, 

Who with eagei chace pur‘?no 
Each vain hope you can see, 

Who expect that age will pay 
All that youth may borrow, 

And that all you want to day 
Will he supplied to-monow. 


JOHN ROMEYN BBODHEAD, 

Abthoe of a “History of the State of '^ew York,” 
&c., is descended 'rom an old Hew York family, 
the ancestor of wliich, Captain Daniel Brodhead, 
of Yorkshire, England, ivas an officer in the expe¬ 
dition under Colonel HicoUs against Hew Hether- 
land in 1664, and settled in Esopns, or Kingston, 
Ulster county, in 1665. His grandfather, Charles 
W. Brodhead, of Marbletown, Ulster county, was 



a captain of grenadiers in the Revolutionary 
Army, and was present at the surrender of Ge¬ 
neral Burgoyne at Saratoga. His father was the 
late Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D.D., a distinguished 
clerg}’nian of tlie Reformed Dutch church, and 
formerly one of the ministers of the Collegiate 
churches in the city of Hew York. His mother 
was a daughter of the late John H. Bleecker of 
Albany. His father having removed to Pliila- 
delphia in 1813, to take charge of the First Re¬ 
formed Dutch church there, Mr. Brodhead was 
born in that city on the second day of January, 
1814, and w’as named after liis uncle, the late 
Rev. John B. Ronieyn, D.D. He was thoroughly 
drilled at grammar-schools in Philadelphia and 
Hew Brunswick, and at the Albany Academy. 
In 1826 his father returned to Hew York, where 
Mr. Brodhead was prepared for Rutgers Oollogo, 
of which he entered the junior class, and from 
which he was graduated in 1831 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, Immediately afterwards he 
began the study of the law in the office of Hugli 
MaxweU, Esq., and in 1835 was licensed to prac¬ 
tise his profession. This he did for two years in 
the city of Hew York in partnership with Mr. 
Maxwell. His tastes, however, inclining him to 
literary pursuits, Mr. Brodhead went, in 1837, to 
reside with his parents, who were then living iit 
Saugertics in Ulster county, whore lie occu 2 )icd 
himself chiefly in the study of American history. 
In 1839 he went to Holland, whore his kinsman, 
the late Mr. Harmanus Bleecker, was Gharge 
W Affaires^ and was attached to the United Slates 
Legation at the Hague. Whilo there ho iirojoctod 
the work of writing the history of How York. 
In the mean time the Legislature, at the suggestion 
of the Hew York Historical Society, had passed 
an act on the 2d of May, 1839, to appoint an agent 
to procure and transcribe documents in Europe 
relative to the Colonial Histoiy of this State. 
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Under this act, Governor Seward, who had always 
manifested a warm interest in tlie success of the 
measure, conuuissioned Mr. Brodliead as agent in 
the spring of 1841. The particular objects of this 
agency were to procure such additional historical 
records as should render the archives of New 
York as complete and comprehensive as possible; 
and the agent was accordingly required to procure 
all papers in the public offices of European govern¬ 
ments, in his judgment “ relating to or in any way 
affecting the colonial or other history of this 
state.” 

During the three following years Mr. Brodhead 
devoted his whole time to the execution of tliis 
delicate and responsible duty, and was laboriously 
occupied in searching the arcliives of Holland, 
England, and France, for such papers as he thought 
would illustrate the history of New York, and 
serve to fill up the gaps in the existing state re¬ 
cords at Albany. In this work he received the 
tricndly aid and advice of Mr. Bleecker, Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, Mr. Everett, and General Cass, who then 
represented the United States at the Hague, Lon¬ 
don, and Paris, and by whose intervention the 
various public offices in those cities were liberally 
‘opened to the researches of the agent. 

The result of this enterprise was the procurement 
of a vast collection of historical documents, con¬ 
sisting of more than five thousand separate papers, 
and comprising a large part of the official corres¬ 
pondence of the colonial authorities of New York 
with the governments at home. Many of these 
documents had never before been known to the 
historian, though they are of acknowledged im¬ 
portance. From the Hague and Amsterdam Mr. 
Brodhead obtained a collection of Holland records 
which fill sixteen large volumes, and relate to the 
period during which Now Netherland was under 
the Dutch dominion. From London forty-seven 
' volumes were procured, containing copies of the 
instructions of the English government to its offi¬ 
cers in New York, and the reports of those officers 
to the homo authorities, with other interesting 
papers. Eroin the archives of the Marine and 
War departments at Pans seventeen volumes 
were collected, which contain, besides many other 
documents relating to Canada in connexion with 
New York, most of the corrosjjondence of the 
French Generals Dieskau, Montcalm, and Vau- 
dreuil. 

With this rich harvest Mr. Brodhead came back 
to New York in the summer of 1844; and Mr. 
Bancroft, after carefully examining the collection, 
pronounced that “ the ship in which he rotiirned 
was more richly freighted with new luateriaLs for 
American history than any that ever crossed the 
Atlantic.” Mr. Brodhead was immediately in¬ 
vited to deliver the address before the New York 
Historical Society at its fortieth amiiversary, which 
took place on the 20th November, 1844. This 
address, which embodied a statement of some of 
the results of Mr. Bi'odhead’s researches in Eurojie, 
was published by the society, together with an 
account of the festival which followed, on which 
occasion John Quincy Adams and Albert Gallatin 
met in pubhc for the last time. 

In February, 1846, Mr. Brodhead, having de¬ 
posited his transcripts in the secretary’s office, 
submitted his final report as historical agent, 
which was laid before the Legislature by a message 


from Governor Wright, and was printed by order 
of the Senate as document No. 47 of that session. 
This report contains a detailed statement of the 
researches of the agent, and also a full analytical 
catalogue of the several documents oomi)rised in 
the eighty volumes of Mr, Brodhead’s collection. 
It may here be added that all these documents 
are now in course of publication in teu large quarto 
volumes, under an act of the Legislature passed on 
the 8 0th of March, 1849. 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Bancroft as Mi¬ 
nister to Great Britain in 1840, President Polk, at 
his retpiest, commissioned Mr. Brodliead to be 
Secretary of the United States Legation at London. 
There he remained, until both minister and secre¬ 
tary were recalled by President T^iylor inl849. 
On his return to New York, Mr. Brodhead ap¬ 
plied himself diligently to the execution of the 
work he had so long meditated, the Uistory of 
the State of Neve Yo]% the first volume ol* which, 
embracing the period under the Dutch, from 1G09 
to 1604, was published by the Harpers early in 
1853. This book was well received by the public. 

The extensive stores of original material col¬ 
lected by the author enabled him to present many 
curious and important facts of pi<‘-tares<]ue and local 
interest for the first time, while the main progress 
of the work unfolded the peculiar commercial re¬ 
strictive system of trading monopoly, tlio regula¬ 
tions of the West India Company, and the domestic 
institution of the patroonships, wliioli, at first the 
protection, soon became an inqiediment t(> the for¬ 
tunes of the colony. Tlie various political and 
social influences of the New Netherlands present¬ 
ing the earnest, liberal, and popular elements of 
the home country, are exhibited with care and 
fidelity to the manuscript and other authorities 
whicli are constantly referred to, and passages of 
which are .frequently embroidered in the text. 
The remaining distribution of the subject by the 
author, embraces the three periods IVorn 1604 to 
the cession of Canada in 1703, from that date to 
the inauguration of Washington in 17B9, and 
thence to the present day. 

In the autumn ol 1853 Mr. Brodhead was ap¬ 
pointed hy President Piei’ce Naval Officer of the 
Port and District of New York. While liis official 
duties engross the most of Ins time, he does not 
neglect the prosecution of his history, nor with¬ 
draw his attention from literary labors. Among 
other things of this nature he prcjiared and deli¬ 
vered, by special romiost, an address on the Com¬ 
mercial Ilistory of New York, before the Mercan¬ 
tile Library Association, at the opening of the 
new Clinton ILilI in Astor Place on the 8th of 
June, 1854. This address was published by the 
a.ssociation. 

In the spring of 3855 Mr. Brodhead received 
frpm the President the appointment of Oonsul-Go- 
norul of the United States at Japan. This office, 
how’ever, ho did not accept; and he still holds 
the post of Naval Officer of the Pori of Now 
York. 

IX)tnS LTEORASTD NOBLE 

Was born in the vale of the Butternut Creek in 
Otsego county. Now York, in 1812. He passed his 
early years in rural life and its associations at this 
place and in western New York, when ho removed 
•with his parents, in his twelfth year, to Miohigun 
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Territorv, then considered in the region of the 
Far The family settlement was on the 

Huron river, in the midst of the primitive and 
unfettered induences of a world of natural beauty, 
well adapted to graft on the heart of an ingennoii's, 
susceptible youth, a lifelong lov’e of nature. Tin-' 
vigorous existence, c:>inbining the toils of a 
frontier residence with the sports of the held, sup¬ 
plied the stock of poetical associations since 
liberally interwoven with the author’s prose and 
poetical compositions. In the midst of the labors 
ci the field, inspired by the books which had fallen } 
in his way, he penned verses and planned various j 
comprehensive poetical schemes. From this at i 
once toilsome and visionary life he was called by i 
the death of his father to a survey of the actual 
world. He applied himself resolutely to study, 
and having pursued the coui'se of instruction in 
the General Theological Seminary of the Pro¬ 
testant Ei)iscQpal Church in Kew York, was in 
1840 admitted to orders. He about this time 
published a few poems, Pewateni in the New 
YTorld, and Mimahmm‘m Graham’s Magazine, both 
Indian romances, and]»ure inventions of the author, 
together with a number of miscellaneous descrip¬ 
tive poems. 



After his ordination, Mr. Noble was settled for 
a time in North Carolina, in a parish on the 
Albemarle river. Still devoted to nature, he 
passed his summers in extensive tours in the 
Alleghanies. In 1844 he became rector of a 
church at Oatskill, on the Hudson, where he 
enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with the artist 
Ode; the two friends being drawn to each other 
by a common love of nature and poetical sympa¬ 
thies. ^ ample record of this intercourse is pre¬ 
served in Mr. Noble’s eloquent memorial of his 
companion, modestly bearing its title from the 
artist’s chief pictures. The Course of Empire^ 

a age of Lfe^ and other Pietures of Thomas 
, Ar.A., with Selections from his Letters and 
Miscellmeom Writings: ulmtratvoe of his Lfe^ 


Character and Genius. Mr. Cole died in 1848, 
and this work was undertaken, with full possession 
of his numerous manuscripts, shortly after. It 
did not, however, appear from the press till 1853. 
Its best characteristic is its sympathy with the 
genius of its subject. It may pass for an auto¬ 
biography of the artist, so faithfully is his spirit 
represented by a kindred mind. 

Mr. Noble, in 1854, removed to Chicago, 
Illinois, where he is at present rector of a parish. 

Bhs poems are numerous, existing, we believe, 
more largely in manuscript than in print. They 
are marked by their faithful description of nature, 
and a dreamy, poetical spirit, in harmony with 
the landscape. 

TO A SWAN, PLTTCrG BY NIGHT ON" THE BANES OP THE HTTBON. 

Oh, what a still, bright night ’—the dropping dew 
Wakes startling echoes in the sleeping wood: 

The round-topped groves across you polished lake 
Beneath a moon-light glory seem to bend. 

But, hark!—what sound—out of the dewy deep, 
How hke a far-off bugle’s shrillest note 
It sinks into the listening wilderness. 

A Swan—I know her by the trumpet-tone: 

Winging her airy way m the cool heaven, 

Piping her michiight melody, she comes. 

Beautiful bird f—at this mysterious hour 

Why on the wing, with chant so wild and shrill ?— 

The loon, most wakeful of the water-fowd. 

Sung out her last good-night an hour ago ; 

Midway, she sits upon the glassy cove. 

Whist as the floating lily at her side, 

The purple-pillioned hern, that loves to fan, 

At evening late, as thin and chill an air, 

With the wild-duck is nodding in the roods, 
Fiightened, perchance, from solitary haunt. 

At grassy isle, or silver-sanded bank, 

By barking fox, now, heedless of alarm, 

With thy own music and its echo pleased, 

Thou sail’st, at random, on the aerial tide. 

Lone minstrel of the night, if such thou roamesi, 

His own who would not wish thy strong white 
wings ?— 

Whether thou wheel’st into a thinner air, 

Or sink’st aslant to regions of the dew, 

How spirit-like thy bugle-tones must seem, 

In whispers dying in the upper deop— 

How sweet the mellow echoes, coming up, 

Like answering calls, to tempt thee down to rest I 
And hither, haply, thou wilt bend tby neck 
To shake thy quiiis and bathe thy snowy breast 
Till morn, if thy down-glancing eye catch not 
Thy stalling image rising in the lake. 

Lone wanderer, that see’st, from thy far height. 

The dark land set with many a star-bright pond, 
Alight :~-thou wilt not find a lovelier rest. 

Lilies, like thy own fcatliery bosom fair, 
lie thick as stars around its sheltering isles. 

Fearless, among them, as their guardian queen, 
’Neath over-bendmg branches shalt thou glide, 

Till early birds shake down the heavy dew. 

And whistling pinions warn thee to the wing. 

Now clearer sounds thy voice, and thou art nigh:— 
From central sky thy clarion music falls, 

Oh, what a mystic power liath one wild throat, 
Vocal, at midnight, in the depths of heaven ?— 

What soothing harmonies the trembling air 
Through the etherial halls may breathe, that ear 
Which asks no echo—the internal ear, 

Alone can list. But, hark, how hill and dell 
Catch up tlie falling melody ! Tliey come, 

Hie dulcet echoes from the hollow woods, 

Like music of their own: while lingering in 
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From misty isles, steal softest symphonies. 

It hath straiiSG might to thrill each living heart. 
The "weary hunter, listening with hushed breath. 

As the sweet tones with his sensations play, 

A gentle tingling feels in every vein, 

And all forgets his home and toilsome hunt. 

Ptiver, that linkest in one sparkling chain 
The crescent lakes and ponds of'Washtenug, 

For ever be thy darkening oaks uncut; 

Thy plains mifiirrowed and thy meads unmown 1 
That thy wild singing-birds, uiiscared, may blend, 
Daily, with thine, their own free minstrelsy, 

And nightly, wake thy silent solitudes. 

Bird of the tireless wing, thou wilt not stoop; 

Thine eye is on the border of the sky, 

Skirted, perchance, by Iliiron or St. Clair. 

The chasing moonbeams, glancing on tliy plumes, 
Beveal thee now a thing of life and light, 

Lessening and sinking m the mistless blue. 

There, thou art lost—thy bugle-tones are hushed!— 
Tinkle the wood-vaults with far-dropping dew: 

Tet, in mine ear tliy last notes linger stiii; 

And, like the close of distant music mild, 

Die, with a pleasing sadness, on my heart. 

HENET NOEMAN HUDSON. 

Me. Hudson WiOs born January 28, 1814, in the 
town of Cornwall, Addison County, Vermont. 
The first eighteen years of his life were mainly 
spent on the farm and in the common school. 
For Ms early religious instruction he was in¬ 
debted to the Eev. Jedediali Bushnell, whom ho 
speaks of as “ a minister of the old Hew Eng¬ 
land school, a venerable and excellent man, a 
somewhat stifif and rigid Calvinist, indeed, but 
well fraught with the best qualities of a Christian 
pastor and gentleman.” At the age of eighteen, 
Mr. Hudson removed to Middlebury, a town ad¬ 
joining Cornwall, whei'e he became apprenticed 
to Mr. Ira Allen, for the piirpo&e of learning the 
trade of coach-making. Here he continued as 
apprentice and journeyman about four yeaiN, 
when he resolved to secure the benefit of a col¬ 
lege edr.cation. He began the work of prei)ara- 
tion in the fall of 1835, entered the Freshman 
class of Middlebury College the following August, 
and was graduated in 1840. His next three years 
were spent in teaching at the South, one year at 
Kentucky, and two yeai’sin Huntsville, Alabama. 
Having early acquired a taste for reading, and 
es^jecially occupied himself with the stucly of 
Shakespeare, he found time to write out a course 
of lectures on his favorite author, which he first 
delivered at Huntsville, and shortly after at Mo¬ 
bile, in the winter of 1843--t. The next spring 
he repeated the course at Cincinnati. Induced 
by Ms success in these places he visited Boston 
the following winter, where the lectures were 
listened to by large and intelligent audiences, 
bringing the author both fame and profit. The 
first result was to enable him to di.soliai’ge Ms 
pecuniary obligations to the friends by whoso aid 
he had been assisted while in college. The lectnros 
were repeated in Hew York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities with varying success, and finally ap¬ 
peared from the press of Baker and Scribner, in 
Hew York, in 1848. 

Mr. Hudson’s early religious views had under¬ 
gone considerable change from the Oongregatioual- 
ism in which he was brought up, when in 1844 he 
became acquainted in Boston with idle late Dr. 



TTilliain Cromwell, wlio had then just entered on 
his ministerial work in the p«ansh of the Advent. 
Earnestly attached to the man and his doctrines, 
Mr. Hudson became a member of the congrega¬ 
tion, and not long after a candidate for orders in 
the diocese of Hew York. Ho was ordained by 
Bishop Wliittingimm, in Trinity Churob, in 1849. 

The following year, at the solicitation of Messrs. 
Munroe and Co., of Boston, he engaged to edit 
the works of Shakespeare in eleven volumes, on 
the plan and in the stylo of the Chiswick edition 
published in 1820. This work is now in course 
of completion, having reached its eighth volume, 
the publication having been somewhat delayed 
by the elaborate care bestowed upon it by the 
editor, and the necessity he has been under of 
associating with it more remunerating i>ursiuts. 
The chief points in the edition are a thorough 
revision and restoration of the text according to 
the ancient copies, notes carefully selected and 
compactly written, and an introduction, histori¬ 
cal, bibliographical, and critical, to each play. 

In Hovembor, 1852, Mr. Hudson became party 
to an arrangement to edit the Ohurohinan news¬ 
paper in Hew York. He entered upon the work, 
which he discharged with eminent ability, on the 
first of January, 1853, and continued in it till 
Septomber 0,1854, when lie withdrew in eonse- 
quenoo of what seemed to him unroasonahlo en¬ 
croachments of the proprietor uixm his province. 

In addition to these editorial and other labors, 
Mr. Hudson has written a number of elaborate 
articles in tlio monthly and quarterly periodicals, 
including Thoughts ou IMnmlion^ in the Demo¬ 
cratic Keviow,* a paper which contains the sub¬ 
stance of a well digested volume; Orh Lord, 
Mahoii^s and Mucanlai/ft Histories^ an essay on 
The liight Sources of Moral and Toliticail 
ledge^ in the OhuroU Review; and a masterly re¬ 
view of Bailey’s Festus in the American wMg 
Review, In 1850 Mr. Hudson, published a ser¬ 
mon, Old Wine in Old Bottles^ originally preached 
at tlie Church of the Advent, in Boston. 

The style of Mr, Hudson is marked by a cer¬ 
tain rugged strength and quaintness; occasion¬ 
ally reminding tlie reader, in Its oonstruotiou and 
tlie analytical subtleties or which it is the vehicle, 


♦ May and July, 1845, 
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of the old school of English theological 
His composition is labored, sinewy, and profound. 
As a moralist, his views are liberal and enlarged, 
■while opposed as far as possible to maudlin phi¬ 
lanthropy and sentimentality. As a critic of 
Shakespeare he is acute, philosophical, reveren¬ 
tial ; follo'wing the school of Coleridge, and re¬ 
producing from the heart of the subject the ele¬ 
ments of the author’s characters, which are 
drawn out in a fine amplification. 

THE ■vmED SISTEES—ESOM THE LECTUEES OH SHAKESPEAEE. 

The eird Sisters are the creatures not of any pre¬ 
existing superstition, but purely of Shakespeare’s 
own mind. They are altogether unlike any thing 
else that art or superstition ever invented. The old 
witches of northern mythology would not have an¬ 
swered the poet’s purpose; those could only act 
upon men,—these act within them; those opposed 
themselves against human will,—these identify them¬ 
selves with it; those could inflict injury,—^these in¬ 
flict guilt; those could work men’s physical ruin,— 
these win men to work their own spiritual ruin. 
Macbeth cannot resist them, because they take from 
him the vei*y will and spirit of resistance. Their 
power takes hold of him like a fascination of hell: 
it seems as terrible and as inevitable as that of origi¬ 
nal sin; insuring the commission of crime, not as a 
matter of necessity, for then it would be no crime, 
hut simply as a matter of fact. In using them, 
Shakespeare but borrowed the drapery of pre-exist¬ 
ing superstition to seeui’e faith in an entirely new 
creation. Without doing violence to the laws of 
human belief he was thus enabled to enlist the ser¬ 
vices of old credulity in favor of agents or instru¬ 
ments suited to his peculiar purpose. 

The Weird Sistere are a combination of the ter¬ 
rible and the grotesque, and hold the mind in sus¬ 
pense between laughter and fenr. Resembling old 
women save that they have long beards, they bubble 
up into human shape, but are free from all human 
relations; without age, or sex, or Mn; without birth, 
or death; passionless and motionless; anomalous alike 
in looks, in action, and in speech; nameless them- 
sdves, and doing nameless deeds. Coleridge de¬ 
scribes them as the imaginative divorced from the 
good; and this description, to one who understands 
it, expresses their nature better than any thing else 
I have seen. Gifted with the powers of prescience 
and prophecy, their predictions seem replete with an 
indescribable charm which works their own fulfil¬ 
ment, so as almost to leave us in doubt whether 
they predestinate or produce, or only foresee and 
foretell the subsequent events. 

Such as they are,— 

So withered and so wild in their attire; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t,— 

such is the language in which they mutter their 
horrid incantations. It is, if such a thing ho pos¬ 
sible or imaginable, the poetry of hell, and seems 
dripping with the very dews of the pit A wondrous 
potency, like the fumes of their charmed pot, seems 
stealing over our minds as they compound the in¬ 
gredients of their hell-broth. In the materials 
which make up the contents of their cauldron, such 
as 

Toad, that under coldest stone, 

Days and nights bast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom, sleeping got; 

Witch's mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravined salt-sea shark; 

Boot of hemlock, digg'd i’ the dark; 
liver of blaspheming Jew; 

Gall of goat; and slips of yew, 

Slivered In the moon^s eclipse; 


Kose of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 

Finger of bn th-strangled babe, 

Ditch-delivered by a diab; 

•-sow's blood, that hath eaten 

Her nine fairow, grease that’s sweeten 
Fiom the murderer’s gibbet;— 

there is a strange confusion of the natural and su¬ 
pernatural, which serves to enchant and bewilder 
the mind into passiveness. Our very ignorance of 
any physical efficacy or tendency in the substances 
and conditions here specified, only enhances to our 
imagination their moral potency ; so that they seem 
more powerful over the soul inasmuch as they are 

owerless over the body.—^The Weird Sisters, in- 

eed, and all that belong to them, are but poetical 
impersonations of evil influences: they are the im¬ 
aginative, irresponsible agents or instruments of 
the devil; capable of inspiring guilt, but not of in¬ 
curring it; in and through whom all the powers of 
their chief seem bent up to the accomplishment of a 
given purpose. But with all their essential wicked¬ 
ness there is nothing gross, or vulgar, or sensual 
about them. They are the very purity of sin in¬ 
carnate ; the vestal virgins, so to speak, of hell ; 
radiant with a sort of inverted holiness; fearful 
anomalies in body and soul, in whom every thing 
seems reversed; whose elevation is downwards; 
whose duty is sin; whose religion is wickedness; and 
the law of whose being is violation of law! Unlike 
the Furies of Eschylus, they are petrifio, not to the 
senses, but to the thoughts. At first, indeed, on 
merely looking at them, we can hardly keep from 
laughii g, so uncouth and grotesque is their appear¬ 
ance: but afterwards, on looking into them, we find 
them terrible beyond description; and the more we 
look into them, the more terrible do they become; 
the blood almost curdling m our veins ns, dancing 
and singing theii’ infernal glees over embryo murders, 
they unfold to our thoughts the cold, passionless, in¬ 
exhaustible malignity and deformity of their nature. 

In beings thus made and thus mannered; in tlieir 
fantastical and unearthly aspect, awakening mixed 
emotions of terror and mirth; in their ominous re¬ 
serve and oracular brevity of speech, so fitted at 
once to overcome scepticism, to sharpen curiosity, 
and to feed ambitious hopes; in the circumstances 
of their prophetic greeting, a blasted heath, as a spot 
deserted by nature and saeiedlo infernal orgies,— 
the influences of the place thus falling in with the 
supernatuial style and matter of their discoui’scs; in 
all this we recognise a peculiar adaptedness to gene¬ 
rate even in the strongest minds a belief in their pre¬ 
dictions. 

What effect, then, do the Weird Sisters have on 
the action of the play ? Are their discourses neces¬ 
sary to the enacting of the subsequent crimes? and, 
if so, are they necessary as the cause, or only as 
the condition of those crimes? Do tlioy operate to 
deprave, or only to dev elope the characters brought 
under their influence ? In a word, do they create 
the evil heart, or only untie the evil hands ? These 
questions have been variously answered by critics. 
iNot to dwell on these various answers, it seems to 
me tolerably clear, that the agency of the Weird 
Sisters extends only to the inspiring of confidence in 
what they predict. This confidence they awaken 
in Banquo equally as in Macbeth; yet the only ef¬ 
fect of their^ proceedings on Banquo is to try and 
prove his virtue. The fair ’inference, then, is, that 
th^ furnish the motives, not the principles of action ; 
ana these motives are of course to good or to bad, 
according to the several preforniations and pr<vlis- 
positions of character whereon they operate. But 
■what relation does motive bear to action ? On this 
point, too, it seems to me there has been much of 
needless confusion. Kow moral action, like vision, 
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presupposes two things, a condition and a cause. 
Light and visual power are both indispensable to 
sight; there can be no vision without light; yet the 
cause of vision, as every body knows, is the visual 
power pre-existing in the eye. Neither can we 
walk without an area to walk upon; yet nobody, I 
suppose, would pronounce that area the cause of 
our walking On the contrary, that cause is ob¬ 
viously within ourselves; it lies in our own innate 
mobility; and the area is necessary only as the condi¬ 
tion of our walking. In like manner both will and 
motive are indispensable to moral action. "We can¬ 
not act without motives, any more than we can 
breathe without air; yet the cause of our acting lies 
in certain powers and principles within us. As, 
therefore, vision springs from the meeting of visual 
power with light, so action springs from the meeting 
of will with motive. Surely, then, those who persist 
in holding motives responsible for our actions, would 
do well to remember, that motives can avail but 
little after all without something to be moved. 

One of the necessary conditions of our acting, in 
all cases, is a belief in the possibility and even the 
racticability of what we undertake. However ar- 
ent and lawless may be our desire of a given ob¬ 
ject, still a conviction of the impossibility of reaeli- 
ing it necessarily precludes all efforts to reach it. 
Bo fully are we persuaded that we cannot jump 
over the moon, that we do not even wish, much less 
attempt to do it. Generally, indeed, apprehensions 
and assurances more or less strong of failure and 
unishment in criminal attempts operate to throw us 
ack upon better principles of action; we make a 
virtue of necessity; and from the danger and difficulty 
of indulging evil and unlawful desires, fall back upon 
such as are lawful and good; wherein, to our sur¬ 
prise, nature often rewards us with far greater plea¬ 
sures than we had anticipated from the opposite 
course. He who removes those apprehensions and 
assurances from any wicked enterprise, and convin¬ 
ces us of its safety and practicability, may be justly 
said to furmsh us motives to engage in it; that is, 
he gives us the conditions upon which, but not the 
principles from which, our actions proceed; and 
therefore does not, properly speaking, deprave, but 
only developes our character. For example, in am¬ 
bition itself, unchecked and unrestrained by any 
higher principles, are contained the elements of all 
the crimes necessary to the successful prosecution of 
its objects. I say successful prosecution; for such 
ambition is, from its nature, regardless of every 
thing but the chances of defeat: so that nothing less 
than the conviction or the apprehension that crimes 
will not succeed, can prevent such ambition from 
employing them. 

E. IL CHAPIN 

"Was born in Union Village, Washington County, 
New York, December 29,1814. His first studios 
were given to the hxw, but he soon becaino en¬ 
gaged in the ministry. He was settled first over 
a congregation at Richmond, Va., in 1838, and 
subsequently from 1840 to 1848 was stationed at 
Ohplestown and Boston. In 1848 ho became a 
resident of New Ydrk, and is now pastor of the 
Pourth Universalist Society in Hie city, ooouiiy- 
ing the edifice in Broadway, re-erected for the 
congregation of the Rev. H. W. Bellows, 

Mr. Chapin’s chief reputation is as a pulpit 
orator and lecturer, his lyceuin engagements ex¬ 
tending through the country. His stylo is mark¬ 
ed by its poetical fervor and frequent happy illus¬ 
trations, and an ingenious vein of thought. His 
delivery is calm and winning. 



Ills chief publications are of a practical devo¬ 
tional character, beaiing the titles, JSours of Com¬ 
munion; Grown of Thorns; A Tol'en for the 
Sorrenoing; Diseourses on the LorWs Prayer and 
the Beatitudes; Characters in the Cos^fels^ illus¬ 
trating Phases of Gharaetm* at the Present Day, 
In 1853 and in 1854 ho published Moral Aspects 
of City Life^ and Eumanity in the City —two 
series of his courses on topics of sochil life; fa¬ 
shions, amusements, and vices; the relation of 
machinery and labor, wealth and poverty ; the 
temptations to crime, and other themes of a simi¬ 
lar character, which are exhibited in a philoso¬ 
phical, devotional spirit, with equal earnestness 
and kindliness. 

VOICES OF THE DEAD—^PROM THE CROWN OV THORNS. 

** lie being dead yet Bpeakoth.” The departed 
have voices for us. lu order to illustrate this, I re¬ 
mark, in the first place, that the dead speak to us, 
and commune with us, through the works which they 
have left behind them. As the islands of the sea are 
the built up cascinentfl of myriads of departed lives ; 
as the earth itself is a great catacomb; so wo, who 
live and move upon its sui-face, inherit the produc¬ 
tions and enjoy the fruits of the dead. They have 
bequeathed to us by far the larger portion of all 
that influences our thoughts, or mingles with the 
circumstances of our daily life. Wo walk through 
the streets they hiid out. We inhabit the houses 
they built. We practise the customs they esta¬ 
blished. We gather wisdom from the hooks they 
wrote. We pluck the ripe clusters of their expe¬ 
rience. Wo boost in their achievements. And "by 
these they speak to us. Every device and influence 
they have loft behind tells their story, and is a voice 
of the dead. We feel this more impressively when 
wo enter the customary place of one recently de¬ 
parted, and look around upon his work. The half- 
finished labor, the utensils hastily thrown a^de, the 
material that exercised his care and received his 
last touch, all express him and seem alive with his 
presence. By them, though dea^ he speaketh to 
us with a freshness and tone like his words of yester¬ 
day. How touching are those sketched forms, those 
unfilled outlines, in that picture which employed so 
fully the time and genius of the great artist—Bel- 
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^azzar’s Feast I In the incomplete process, the 
transition-state of an idea from its conception to its 
reftlization, we are brought closer to the mind of the 
artist; we detect its springs and hidden 'workings, 
and therefore feel its realitif more tlian in the finish¬ 
ed effort And this is one reason why we are more 
impressed at beholding the work just left than in 
gazing upon one that has been for a long time aban¬ 
doned. Having had actual communion with the 
contriving mind, we recognise its presence more 
readily in its production ; or else the recency of the 
departure heightens the expressiveness with which 
everything speaks of the departed. The dead child’s 
east-ofi garment, the toy just tossed aside, startles us 
as though with his renewed presence A year hence 
they will suggest him to us, but with a different 
effect. 

But though not with such an impressive tone, yet 
just as much, in fact, do the productions of those 
long gone speak to us. Their minds are expressed 
there, and living voice can do little more, h ay, we 
are admitted to a more intimate knowledge of them 
than was possessed by their contemporaries. The 
work they leave behind them is the sum-total of 
their lives—expresses their i*uling passion—^I'eveals, 
perhaps, their real seiitinient To the eyes of those 
placed on the stage with them, they walked ns in a 
show, and each life was a narrative gradually un¬ 
folding Itself. We discover the moral We see 
the results of that completed history. We judge 
the quality and value of that life by the residuum. 
As “ a prophet lias no honor in his own country,” so 
one may be misconceived in his own time, both to 
his undue disparagement and his undue exaltation; 
therefore, can another age better write his bio¬ 
graphy than his own. His work, his permanent 
result, speaks for him better, at least truer, than he 
spoke for himself. Ihe rich man’s wealth, the sump¬ 
tuous property, the golden pile that he has left be¬ 
hind him—^by it, being dead, does he not yet speak 
to us? Have we not, in that gorgeous result of 
toiling days and anxious nights, of brain-sweat and 
soul-rack, the man himself, the cardinal purpose, the 
very life of his soul? which we might have sur¬ 
mised while he lived and wrought, but which, now 
that it remains the whole sum and substance of his 
mortal being, speaks far more emphatically than 
could any other voice he might have used. The ex¬ 
pressive lineaments of the marble, the pictured can¬ 
vass, the immortal poem—^by it, genius, being dead, 
et speaketh. To us, and not to its own time, is un- 
oarded the wealth of its thought and the glory of 
its inspiration. When it is gone—when its lips are 
silent, and its heart still—^then is revealed the che¬ 
rished secret over which it toiled, which was elabo¬ 
rated from the living alembic of the soul, through 
gainful days and weary nights—^the sentiment 
which could not find expression to contemporaries— 
the gift, tlie greatness, the lyric power, which was 
disguised and unknown so long. Who, that has 
communed with the work of such a spirit, has 
not felt in every line that thrilled his soul, in every 
wondrous lineament that stamped itself upon his 
memory for ever, that the dead can speak, yea, that 
they have voices which speak most truly, most em- 
phaticf^;j;, when they are dead ? So does Industry 
speak, in its noble monuments, its precious fruits I 
So does Maternal Affection speak, in a chord that 
vibrates in the hardest heart, in the pure and better 
sentiment of after-years. So does Patriotism speak, 
in the soil liberated and enriched by its sufferings. 
So does the Martyr speak, in the truth which fri- 
umphs by his sacrifice. So does the great man 
speak, in his life and deeds, glowing on the storied 
page. So does the good man speak, in the charac¬ 


ter and influence which he leaves behind him. Tlie 
voices of the dead come to us from their works, 
from their results, and these are all around us. 

But I remark, in the second place, that the dead 
speak to us in memory and association. If their 
voices may be constantly heard in their works, we 
do not always heed them; neither have we that 
care and attachment for the great congregation of 
the departed, which will at any time call them np 
vividly before us. But in that congregation there 
are those whom we have known intimately and 
fondly, whom we cherished with our best love, who 
lay close to our bosoms. And these speak to us m a 
more private and peculiar manner,—in mementos 
that flash upon us the whole person of the departed, 
every physical and spiritual lineament—in conse¬ 
crated hours of recollection that open up all the 
train of the past, and re-twine its broken ties around 
our hearts, and make its endearments present still. 
Then, then, though dead, they speak to us. It needs 
not the vocal utterance, nor the living presence, but 
the mood that transforms the scene and the hour 
supplies these. Tlnit face that has slejd so long in 
the grave, now bending upon us, pale an<l silent, but 
affectionate still—that more vivid recollection of 
every feature, tone, and movement, that brings be¬ 
fore us the de])arted, ju&t as we knew them in the 
full flush of life and henlth—that soft and conse¬ 
crating spell which falls upon us, drawing in all our 
thoughts from the present, ari’esting, as it wore, the 
current of our being, and turning it back and hold¬ 
ing it still as the flood of actual life, rushes by us— 
while in tliat trance of soul the beings of tlie past 
are shadowed—old friends, old days, old scenes re¬ 
cur, familiar looks beam close upon us, familiar 
words reecho in our ears, and we are closed up and 
absorbed with the by-gone, until tears dissolve the 
film from our eyes, and some shock of the actual 
wakes us from our reverie;—all these, I say, make 
the dead to commune with us really as though in 
bodily form they should come out from tlic cham¬ 
bers of their mysterious silence, and speak to us. 
And if life consists in erperiences^ and not mere phy¬ 
sical contacts—and if love and communion belong 
to that experience, though they take place in medi¬ 
tation, or dreams, or by actual contact—then, in 
that hour of remembiauce, have we really lived 
with the departed, and the departed have come 
back and lived with us. Though dead, they have 
spoken to us. And though memory sometimes in¬ 
duces the spirit of heaviness—though it is often the 
agent of conscience and wakens us to chastise—yet, 
it is wonderful how,^ from events that w-erc deeply 
mingled with pain, it will extract an element of 
sweetness. A writer, in relating one of the expe¬ 
riences of her sick-room, has illustrated this. In an 
hour of suffering, when no one was near lier, she 
went from her bed and her room to another apart¬ 
ment, and looked out upon a glorious landscape of 
sunrise and spring-time. “ I was suffering too much 
to enjoy this picture at the moment,” she says, “but 
how was it at the end of tlie year ? The pains of all 
those hours were annihilated, as completely vanish' 
ed as if they had never been ; while the momentary 
peep behind thq window-curtain made me possessor 
of this radiant picture for evermore.” “Whence 
this wide difference,” she asks, “between the good 
and the evil? Because the good is indissolubly 
connected with ideas—with the unseen realities 
which are indestructible.” And though the illus¬ 
tration which she thus gives bear the impression of 
an individual peculiarity, instead of an univei^al 
tnith, still, in the instance to wliich I apply it, I be¬ 
lieve it will very generally hold true, that memory 
leaves a pleasant rather than a painful impression. 
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At least, there is so much that is pleasant mingled 
mth it, that ve would not willingly lose the faculty 
of memory—^the consciousness that we can thus call 
back the dead and hear their voices—that we have the 
power of softening the rugged realities which only 
suggest our loss and disappointment, by transferring 
the scene and the hour to the past and the departed. 
And, as our conceptions become more and more spi¬ 
ritual, we shall find the real to be less dependent 
upon the outward and the visible—we shall learn 
how much life there is in a thought—how veritable 
are the communions of spirit with spirit; and the hour 
in which memory gives us the voices of the dead 
will be prized by us as an hour of actual experience, 
and such opportunities will grow more precio.is to 
us. No, we would not willingly lose this power of 
memory. Jr m ^ -it Jr ^ if: 

Well, then, is it for us at times to listen to the 
voices of the dead. By so doing we are better 
fitted for life and for deatli. From that audience we 
go purified and strengthened into the varied dis¬ 
cipline of our mortal state. We are willing to stay, 
knowing that the dead are so near us, and that our 
communion with them may bo so intimate. We are 
willing to go, seeing that wo sliall not be wholly sepa¬ 
rated from tliose we leave behind. We will toil in 
our lot while Grod pleases, and when lie summons us 
we will calmly depart. When the silver cord becomes 
untwined, and the golden bowl broken—when the 
wheel of action stands still in the exhausted cistern 
of our life, may we lie down in the light of that 
faith which makes so beautiful the face of the dying 
Christian, and has converted death’s ghastly silence 
to a peaceful sleep. May we rise to a holier and 
more visible communion, in the land without a sin 
and witliout a tear. Where the dead shall be closer 
to us than in this life. Where not the partition of a 
shadow or a doubt shall come between. 

T. S. AETHUPw 

Was bora in 1809, near Newburgh, Orange coun¬ 
ty, New York. In 1817, his parents removed to 





Baltimore, where he lived till 1841, when he re¬ 
moved to Philadelphia, where he has since resided. 

His boyhood, as we loam from a brief autobio¬ 
graphy prefixed to one of his books, was passed 


with but few advantages of instruction in Mary¬ 
land. He left school to be apprenticed, when he 
entered upon a ci )Ui*se of self-education. His sight 
failing him when he be-‘»Jtme his own master, he 
abandoned the trade which he had learnt, and was 
for three years a clerk. In 1833, he went to the 
West as agent for a Banking Company; the institu¬ 
tion failed and he returned to Baltimore. He then 
associated himself with a friend as editor of a 
newspaper, and soon became engaged in the ac¬ 
tive career ofautlioi’ship, which he has since pm- 
sued with popular favor. His writings embrace 
numerous series of works of fiction of a domestic 
moral character; pictures of American life sub¬ 
ordinated to a moral sentiment. He has pub- 
li.shed more than fifty volumes, besides numerous 
tales in cheap form.* 

GT2NTLE UAITD. 

When and where, it matters not now to relate— 
but once upon a t,iiiie, as I was passing through a 
thinly peopled district of country, nigiit came down 
upon me, almost unawares. Being on foot, I could 
not hope to gain tlie village toward wliicli my steps 
were directed, until a late hour; and 1 therefore 
preferred seeking the shelter and a night’s lodging 
at the first humble dwelling that presented itself. 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when 1 found myself in the vicinity of a 
dwelling, from the small uncurtained windows of 
which the light shone with a pleasant promise of 
good cheer and comfort The house stood within an 
enclosure, and a short distance from the road along 
which I was moving with wearied feet. Turning 
aside, and passing through the ill-hung gate, I ap¬ 
proached tlie dwelling. Slowly the gate swung on 
its wooden hinges, and the rattle of its latch, in clos¬ 
ing, did not disturb the air until I had nearly reach¬ 
ed the little porch in front of the house, in which a 
slender girl, who had noticed my entrance, stood 
awaiting my arrival. 

A deep, quick bark answered, almost like an echo, 
the sound of the shutting gate, and, sudilen as an ap¬ 
parition. the form of an immense dog loomed in the 
doorway. At the instant when he was about to 
spring, a light hand was laid upon his shaggy neck 
and a low word spoken. 

“ Go in, Tiger,” said the girl, not in a voice of 
authority, yet in her gentle tones was the conscioua- 
ncss that she would be obeyed ; and, as she spoke, 
she lightly bore upon the animal with her hand, and 
he turned away, and disappeared within tlie dwelling, 

“ Who’s that?” A rough voice asked the question; 
and now a heavy-looking man took the dog’s place 
in the door. 

“ How far is it to G-?” I asked, not docming 

it best to say, in the beginning, that I sought a rest¬ 
ing-] dace for the night. 

“To G-!” growled the man, but not so harshly 

as at fii-st. “ It’s good six miles from here.” 

“ A long distance; and Tm a stranger, and on foot,” 


* "Wo give a llflt of moat of these writings, though not Jn 
the order of their production:—Sketches of Life and Oharac- 
tt-r, 8vo., pp. 420; Lights and Shadows of Keal Life, Svo., pp. 
6U0; Loaves from Book of JIuniauLi%12mo.; doldcn Glnuns 
from Life's Harvest Field, ISmo.; tlie Loftons and the Pinker¬ 
tons, 12mo.; Heart Histories and Life Pictures; Talcs for 
Bich and Poor, 6 vols, 18mo.; Wbrary for the Household 12 
vols. 18mo.; Arthurs Juvenile Library, 12 vols. 16mo.; Cot¬ 
tage Library, 6 vote. I'^mo.; Ton Nights in a Bar-Eoom, ISmo.; 
Six Nights with Washiugtonians, 18mo.; Advice to Young Mon, 
18mo.; Advice to Young Ladies, 18mo,; Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother, $ vols. 18nio.; Tales of J£arried Life, 8 vols. ISmo.; 
Stories of Domestic Life, $ vols. 18mo.; Tales from Eoal Life, 
8 vols. 18mo.; Tired of Hoose-kceping, ISmo.; Kovels in 
Cheap Form, 20 vols. 
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said L “ K you can make room for me until morn¬ 
ing, I mil be very thankful’* 

I saw the girl’s hand move quickly up his arm, 
until it rested on his shoulder, and now she leaned 
to him still closer. 

“ Come in. We’ll try what can be done for you.” 

There was a change in the man’s voice that made 
me wonder. 

I entered a large room, in which blazed a brisk 
fire. Before the fire sat two stout lads, who turned 
upon me their heavy eyes, with no very welcome 
greeting. A middle-aged woman was standing at 
a table, and two children were amusing themselves 
with a kitten on the floor. 

A stranger, mother,” said the man who had given 
me so rude a greeting at the door; “and he wants 
us to let him stay all night.” 

The woman looked at me doubtingly for a few 
moments, and then replied coldly— 

“ We don’t keep a public house.” 

“lam aware of that, ma’am,” said I; “ but night 
has overtaken me, and it’s a long way yet to- 

“Too far for a tired man to go on foot,” said the 
master of the house, kindly, “ so it’s no use talking 
about it, mother; we must give him a bed.” 

So unobtrusively, that I scarcely noticed the 
movement, the girl had drawn to the woman’s side. 
What she said to her I did not hear, for the brief 
words were uttered in a low voice; but I noticed, 
as she spoke, one small, fair hand rested on the wo¬ 
man’s hand. Was there magic in that gentle touch ? 
The woman’s repulsive aspect changed into one of 
kindly welcome, and she said: 

“ Yes, it’s a long way to G-I guess we 

can find a place for him.” 

Many times more, during that evening, did I ob¬ 
serve the magic power of that hand and voice—^the 
one gentle yet potent as the other. 

On the next morning, breakfast being over, I was 
preparing to take my departure, when my host in¬ 
formed me that if I would wait for half an hour he 

would give me a ride in his wagon to G-, as 

business required him to go there. I was very well 
pleased to accept of the invitation. In due time, 
the farmer’s wagon was driven into the road before 
the house, and I was invited to get in. I noticed 
the horse as a rough-looking Canadian pony, with 
a certain air of stubborn endurance. As the'farmer 
took his seat by my side, the family came to the door 
to see us off. 

“ Dick!” said the farmer in a peremptory voice, 
giving the rein a quick jerk as he spoke. 

But Dick moved not a step. 

“ Dick! you vagabond I get up.” And the farm¬ 
er’s whip cracked sharply by the pony’s ear. 

It availed not, however, this second appeal Dick 
stood fiimly disobedient. Next the whip was 
brought down upon him, with an impatient hand; 
but the pony only reared up a little. Fast and 
sharp the strokes were next dealt to the number of 
half-a-dozen. The man might as well have beaten 
his wagon, for all his end was gained. 

A stout lad now came out into the road, and catch¬ 
ing Dick by the bridle, jerked him forward, using, 
at the same time, the cukomary language on such 
occasions, but Dick met this new ally with increased 
stubbornness, planting his forefeet more firmly, and 
at a sharper angle with the ground. The impatient 
boy now struck the pony on the side of his head with 
his clinched hand, and jerked cruelly at his bridle. 
It availed nothing, however; Dick was not to be 
wrought upon by any such arguments, 

“ Don’t do so, John I” I turned my head as the 
maiden’s sweet voice reached my ear. She was 
passing through the gate into the road, and, in the 


next moment, had taken hold of the lad and drawn 
him away from the animal. No strength was exert¬ 
ed in this; she took hold of liis arm, and he obeyed 
her wish as readily as if he had no thought beyond 
her gratification. 

And now that soft hand was laid gently on the 
pony’s neck, and a single low word spoken. How 
instantly were the tense muscles relaxed—^how quick¬ 
ly the stubborn air vanished. 

“ Poor Dick!” said the maiden, as she stroked his 
neck lightly, or softly patted it with a child-like hand. 

“ Now, go aloi g, you provoking fellow 1” she add¬ 
ed, in a half-chiding, yet affectionate voice, as she 
drew up the bridle. The pony turned toward her, 
and rubbed his head against her arm for an instant 
or two; then, pricking up his ears, he started off at 
a light, cheerful trot, and went on his way as freely 
as if no silly crotchet had ever entered his stub¬ 
born brain. 

“ What a wonderful power that hand possesses!” 
said I, speaking to my companion, as we rode away. 

He looked at me for a moment as if my remark 
had occasioned surprise. Then a light came into his 
countenance, and he said, briefly— 

“She’s good! Evei*ybody and everything loves 
her.” 

Was that, indeed, the secret of her power ? Was 
the quality of her soul perceived in the impression 
of her hand, even by brute beasts! The father’s ex¬ 
planation was, doubtless, the true one. Yet have 
I ever since wondered, and still do wonder, at the 
potency which lay in that maiden’s magic touch. I 
have seen something of the same power, showing 
itself in the loving and the good, but never to the 
extent as instanced in her, whom, for want of a 
better name, I must still call “ Gentle Hand.” 

WILLIAM n. 0. nOSMEK. 

Me. Hosmee was born at Avon, in tho valley of 
the Genesee, New York, May 25, 1814. He was 
graduated at Geneva College, and soon after 
commenced the study of the law with his fiither, 
the Hon. George Hosnier, one of the oldest mem¬ 
bers of the bar of Western New York. Mr. IIos- 
mer was in due course licensed, and has practised 
his profession with success. 



His parents having settled in the Gonosoo val¬ 
ley while it was yet occupied by the Seneca 
Indians, Mr. Hosmer’s attention was early direct¬ 
ed to the history and legends of tho race whose 
home, possessions, and stronghold, had been for a 
succession of ages in that valley, and whoso foot¬ 
prints were yet fresh upon its soil. His mother 
conversed fluently in the dialect of iho tribe, and 
was familiar with its legends. These circum¬ 
stances naturally directed Mi*. Hosrner in the 
choice of a theme for his first poem, Yonnondio^ 
an Indian tale in seven cantos, pubfished in 1844- 
In 1854 Mr. Hosrner published a complete col¬ 
lection ^ of his Poetical WorTcs in two volumes 
duodecimo. The first contains the Indian romance 
of Yonnondio, followed by legends of the Senecas, 
Indian traditions and songs, Bird Notes, a series of 
pleasmtly versified descriptions of a few Ameri¬ 
can birds, and the Months, a poetical calendar of 
nature. The second contains Occasional Poems, 
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Historic scenes drawn from European history. 
Martial Lyrics, several of which are in honor of 
the Mexican war, Songs and Ballads, Funeral 
Echoes, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Poems. The 
enumeration displays the variety of the writer’s 
productions. He inaintains throughout a spirited 
and animated strain. 

OCTOBEE. 

What IS there saddening in the aututnn leaves ^ 

Have they that “green and yellow melancholy” 

That the sweet poet spake of? 

Bbaineed. 

The tenth one of a royal line 
Breathes on the wind his mandate loud, 

And fitful gleams of sunlight si due 
Around his throne of cloud; 

The Genii of the forest dim 
A many-colored robe for him 

Of fallen leaves have wrought; 

And softened is his visage grim 
By melancholy tliought. 

Ko joyous birds his coming hail, 

For Summer’s full-voiced choir is gone, 

And over Nature’s face a veil 
Of dull, gray mist is drawn : 

The crow, with heavy pinion-strokes, 

Beats the chill air in flight, and croaks 
A dreary song of dole : 

Beneath my feet the puff-ball smokes, 

As through the fields I stroll. 

An awning broad of many dyes 
Above me bends, as on I stray, 

More splendid than Italian skies 
Bright with the death of day; 

As in the sun-bow’s radiant braid 
Shade melts like magic into shade, 

And purple, green, and gold, 

With carmine blent, have gorgeous made 
October’s flag unrolled 

The partridge, closely ambushed, hears 
The crackling leaf—poor, timid thing! 

And to a thicker covert steers 
On swift, resounding wing: 

The woodland wears a look forlorn, 

Hushed is the wild bee’s tiny horn, 

The cricket’s bugle shrill— 

Sadly is Autumn’s mantle torn. 

But fair to vision still. 

Black walnuts, in low, meadow ground, 

Are dropping now their dark, green balls. 

And on the ridge, with rattling sound, 

The deep brown chestnut falls. 

When comes a day of sunshine mild, 

From childhood, nutting in the wild, 

Outbursts a shout of glee; 

And high the pointed shells are piled 
Under the hickory tree. 

Bright flowers yet linger:—from the morn 
Yon Cardinal hath caught its blush. 

And yellow, star-shaped gems adorn 
The wild witch-hazel bush; 

Rocked by the frosty breath of Night, 

That brings to frailer blossoms blight, 

The germs of fruit they bear. 

That, living on through Winter white, 

Ripens in Summer air. 

The varied aster tribes unclose 
Bright eyes in Autumn’s smoky bower, 

And azure cup the gentian shows, 

A modest little flower: 


Tlieir garden sisters pale have turned. 

Though late the dalilia I discerned 
Right royally arrayed: 

And phlox, whose leaf with crimson burned 
Like cheek of bashful maid. 

In piles around the cider-mill 
The parti-colored apples shine, 

And busy hands the hopper fill, 

While foams the pumice fine—■ 

The cheese, with yellow straw between 
Fall, juicy layers, may be seen, 

And rills of amber hue 
Feed a vast tub, made tight and clean. 

While turns the groaning screw. 

From wheat-fields, washed by recent rains, 

In flocks the whistling plover rise 
When night draws near, and leaden stains 
Obscure the western skies: 

The geese, so orderly of late, 

Fly over fence and farm-yard gate, 

As if the welkin black 
The habits of a wilder state 
To memory brought back. 

Yon streamlet to the woods around, 

Sings, flowing on, a mouriiiul tune, 

Oh! how unlike the joyous sound 
Wherewith it welcomed June’ 

Wasting away with grief, it seems, 

For flowers that flaunted in the beams 
Of many a sun-bright day— 

Fair flowers!—more beautiful than dreams 
When life hath reached its May. 

Though wild, mischievous sprites of air. 

In cruel mockery of a crown, 

Drop on October’s brow of care 
Dead wreaths and foliage brown, 

Abroad the sun will look again, 

Rejoicing in his blue domain, 

And prodigal of gold, 

Ere dark November’s sullen reign 
Gild stream and forest old. 

Called by the west wind from her grave. 

Once more will summer re-appear, 
xVn<l gladden with a merry stave 
The wan, departing year; 

Her swiftest messenger will stay 
The wild bird winging south its way, 

And night, no longer sad, 

Will emulate the blaze of day, 

In cloudless mooiishiue clad. 

The scene will smoky vestments wean, 

As if glad Earth—one altar made— 

By clouding the delicious air 
With fragrant ftimes, displayed 
A sense of gratitude for warm, 

Enchanting weather after storm, 

And raindrops falling fast,, 

On dead September’s mouldiu-ing form. 

From skies with gloom o’ercast 

JOEL TYLER HEADLEY 

Was born at Walton^ Delaware county, New 
York, December 8, 1814. He was graduated at 
Union College in 1839, and studied for the minis¬ 
try at the Auburn Theological Seminary. Com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to relinquish this calling, he 
travelled in Europe in 1842 and 1843, passing a 
considerable portion of his time in Italy. On his 
return to America in 1844, he prepared a volume 
descriptive of his foreign tour, Letters from Italy. 
followed by The Al^s and the Blkne, They 
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■prere published in the pupukr series of Wiley 
and Putnam’s Library of American Books, and 
were received with unusual hivor by the pub¬ 
lic. In 1846 Mr. Headley achieved a still more 
decided success in the publication of his spirited 
biogi’aphical sketches, Xupoleo.i mid, his Mar- 
shals^ to which WaMngto/n and his Generals 
in the next year was an American companion. 
A L'fe of Olirer Cromwell^ based mainly upon 
Carlyle’s researches, in 1848; The Imperial 
Gua/rd of Mapoleon^ based upon a popular 
French history by Emile Marco de St. Hilaire, 
in 1851; Lives of Scott and Jackson in 1852 ; 
A Kistory of the War of 1812, in 1853, and 
a Life of Washington^ first published in Gra¬ 
ham’s Magazine in 1854, followed in sequence 
the author’s first successes in popular biography 
and history. 



Headlc7’s Eesidenoa. 


A spirited volume of travelling sketches, the 
result of a summer excursion in norihern Hew 
York, The AdirondacJc^ or Lfe in the Woods^ 
appeared irom Mr. Headley’s pen in 1849, which, 
with two volumes of hiblical sketches, Sa&red 
Mountains and Sacred Scenes and Characters, 


and a volume of Miscellanies^ Sketches^ and 
Emnhles^ completes the list, thus far, of his 
publications. 

His hooks, impressed by the keen, active 
temperament of the author, are generally notice¬ 
able for the qualities of energy and movement, 
which are at the secret of idieir popular suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr. Headley resides at a country seat in the 
neighborhood of Hewhurgh on the Hudson. In 
1854 he was chosen to represent his District in 
the State Legislature. 

-VTASUrN'GTOSf ANB NAPOLEON. 

Xo one, in traciug the history of our struggle, can 
deny that Providence watched over our interests, 
and gave us the only man who could have conducted 
the car of the Revolution to the goal it finalljjr 
reached. Our revolution brought to a speedy crisis 
the one that must sooner or later have convulsed 
France. One was as much needed as the other, and 
has been productive of equal good. But m tracing 
the progress of each, how striking is the contrast 
between the instruments employed—^Napoleon and 
Washington. Heaven and earth are not wider apart 
than were their moral characters, yet both were 
sent of Heaven to perform a great work. God acts 
on more enlarged plans than the bigoted and igno¬ 
rant have any conception of, and adapts liis instru¬ 
ments to the woik he wishes to accomjdish. To ef¬ 
fect tlie regeneration of a comparatively religious, 
virtuous, and intelligent people, no better man could 
have been selected than Washington. To rend 
asunder the feudal system of Europe, which stretch¬ 
ed like an iron frame-work over the people, and had 
rusted so long in its place, tliat no slow corrosion or 
steadily wasting power could aflect its firmness, 
there could ha\ e been found no bettor than Bona¬ 
parte. Their missions were as dilTerent as their cha¬ 
racters. Had Bonaparte been put in the place of 
Washington, he would have overthrown the Con¬ 
gress, as he did the Directory, and takiiig supreme 
power into his hands, developed the resources, and 
kmdled the enthusiasm of this country with sncli 
astonishing rapidity, that the war would scarcely 
have begun ere it was ended. But a vast and pow¬ 
erful monarchy, instead of a republic, would have 
occupied this continent. Had Washiii^on been put 
in the place of Bonaparte, his transcendent virtues 
and unswerving integrity would not have prevailed 
against the tyranny of faction, and a prison would 
have received him, as it did Lafayette. Both wore 
children of a revolution, both rose to the chief com¬ 
mand of the army, and eventually to the head of the 
nation. One led his country step by step to free¬ 
dom and prosperity, the other arrested at once, and 
with a strong nand, the earthquake that wns rocking 
France asunder, and sent it rolling under the thrones 
of Europe. The office of one was to defend and 
build up Liberty, that of the other to break down 
the prison walls in which it lay a captive, and rend 
asunder its century-bound fetters. To suppose that 
France could have been managed os America was, by 
any human hand, shows an ignorance as blind as it 
is culpable. That, and every other country of ' 
Europe, will have to pass through successive stages 
before they can reach the point at which our revo¬ 
lution commenced. Here Liberty needed virtue and 
patriotism, as well as strength—on the continent it 
needed simple pow&r^ coneentratod and terrible 
power Europe at this day trembles over that vol¬ 
cano Hapoleon kindled, and the next eruption will 
finish what he begun. Thus does Heaven, selecting 
its own instruments, breakup the systems of oppres- 
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sion men. deemed eternal, and out of the power and 
ambition, as well as out of the virtues of men, work 
the welfare of our race. 

LAFAYETTE. 

He did not possess what is commonly termed ge¬ 
nius nor was he a man of remarkable intellectual 
powers. In youth, ardent and adventurous, he 
soon learned under TS^ashington to curb his im¬ 
pulses, and act more from his judgment. Left to 
himself, he probably never would have reached any 
great eminence—but there could have been no bet¬ 
ter school for the fiery young republican, than the 
family of Washington, ms affection and reverence 
for the latter gradually changed his entire charac¬ 
ter. Washington was his model, and imiiating his 
self-control and noble patriotism, he became like 
him in patriotism and virtue. The difference be¬ 
tween them was the same as that between an origi¬ 
nal and a copy. Washington was a man of immense 
strength of character—not only strong in virtue, but 
in intellect and will. Everything bent before him, 
and the entire nation took its impress from his mind. 
Lifayette was strong in integrity, and nothing could 
sliake his uualterable devotion to the welfare of 
man. Enthusiastically wedded to republican insti¬ 
tutions, no temptation could induce him to seize on, 
or aid power which threatened to overthrow them. 
Although somewhat vain and conceited, he was ge¬ 
nerous, self-sacrificing, and benevolent Eew men 
have passed through so many and so fearful scenes as 
he. From a young eoui*tier, he passed into the self- 
denying, toilsome life of a general in the ill-clothed, 
ill-fed, and ill-disciplined American army—thence 
into the vortex of the French Revolution and all its 
horrors—thence into the gloomy pri&oii of Olmutz. 
After a few years of retireiueut, ho appeared on our 
shores to receive the welcome of a grateful people, 
and hear a nation shout liis praise, and bear him 
from one limit of the land ^ to another in its arms. 
A few years pass by, and with his gray hairs falling 
about his aged countenance, he stands amid the stu¬ 
dents of Paris, and sends his feeble shout of defiance 
to the throne of the Bourbon, and it falls. Rising 
more by his virtue than his intellect, ho holds a pro¬ 
minent place in the history of France, and linked 
with Washington, goes down to a greater immortali¬ 
ty than awaits any emperor or mere warrior of the 
human race. 

His love for this country was deep and abiding. 
To the last his heart turned hither, and well it 
might:—his career of glory began on our shores— 
on our cause he staked his reputation, fortune, and 
life, and in our success received the benediction of 
the good the world over. That love was returned 
with interest, and never was a nobler exhibition of 
a nation’s gratitude, than our reception of him at his 
last visit. We love him for wliat ho did for us—wo 
revere him for his consistency to our principles amid 
all the chaos and revolutions of Europe; and when 
we cease to speak of him with affection and grati¬ 
tude, we shall show ourselves iinwoi'thy of the 
blessings we have received at his hands. “ ‘Honor to 
Laf.4yette 1” will ever stand inscribed on our temple 
ot liberty until its ruins shall cover all it now cou- 
taiiis. 

HAEEIBT BEEOHEE STOWE, 

TriB daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, about the year 
1812. Her elder sister, Esther Catherine Beecher, 
born in 1800 at East Hampton, Long Island, bad 
established in 1822 a successful female seminary 
at Hartford, Comiectiout, With this establish¬ 



ment Harriet was associated from her fifteenth 
year till her mamage in her tWL*iLty-fii*si with 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, at that time Professor 
of Languages and Biblical Literature in the Divi¬ 
nity school at Cincinnati, whither Mrs. Stowe 
accompanied him, and where, during a long resi¬ 
dence, she became intorosted in tlio question of 
slavery, which has furnished the tofiic of her cliiof 
literary production. Mrs. Stowe was well known 
at home as a writer before her famous publication, 
which gave her a world-wide reputation. She 
had written a number of animated moral tales, 
which showed a quick perception and much ear¬ 
nestness in expression, a coileotion of which was 
jmhlishcd by the Ilar[)ers in IS-IO entitled The 
May Flower ; oi\ Skeiches of the DeKoendantn of 
the Pilgrims. A now edition, iiiucli enlarged, 
apiieareclin 1855. Her great work, Ifncle Tooi^h 
(J ahin; Life among the Lowly^ a])poared as a 
book from the press of Jewett Co. in Boston 
in 1853. It had been previously puhlished week 
by week in chapters in the National Era, an anti¬ 
slavery paper at Washington. 

Uncle Tom, the hero of tlio story, is a negro 
slave, noted for a faitliful discharge of his duties, 
a circumstance wliicli does not exempt him from 
the changes in condition incident to his position. 
His master, a humane man, becomes ombarriissod 
ill his finances and sells the slave to a dealer. 
After passing through various hands ho dies at tlio 
south-west. The fortunes of two runaway slaves 
contribute to tlle interest of the book. T1 le escape 
on tlie lloating ice of the Ohio from the slave to 
the fx'eo state forms one of its most dnimatio iiici^ 
dents. Masters as well fis slaves furnish the dra¬ 
matis persoTifio, and duo justice is rendered to the 
amiable and strong jioints of southern character. 
The story of little Eva, a beautiful child, dying at 
an early age, is narrated with literary skill and 
feeling. 

Many of the scenes of Undo Tom’s Cabin having 
been objected to as imi>i’obable, tbo autlxor, in 
justification of the ass^od portions, published 
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A Key to Unde Tom's Cabin^ a collection of 
facts on title subject of slavery drawn from south¬ 
ern authorities. These, however, still leave the 
question of the probability of Uncle Tom’s adven¬ 
tures an open one, the opponents of the^ book as¬ 
serting that the pecuniary value of his virtues 
■would have secured a permanent home and kind 
treatment to so exemplary a character, "without 
regard to the confessedly strong feeling of attach¬ 
ment existing in the old settled portions of the 
south towards trustworthy frmily servants. 

Uncle Tom was originally published in book 
form in two duodecimo volumes. A handsomely 
illustrated edition subsequently appeared. The 
sale of these editions had, by the close of 1862, 
reached to two hundred thousand copies. In Eng¬ 
land twenty editions in various forms, ranging in 
piice from ten shillings to sixpence a copy, have 
been published. The abnegate sale of these up 
to the period we have mentioned, is stated by a 
late authority* to have been more than a million 
of copies. “ In Prance,” the Review adds, “ Un¬ 
cle Tom still covers the shop ^vindows of the Bou¬ 
levards ; and one publisher alone. Eustace Barba, 
has sent out five different editions in different 
forms. Before the end of 1852 it had 1 een trans¬ 
lated into Italian, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, Plemish, German, Polish, and Magyai*. 
There are two different Dutch translations, and 
twelve different German ones; and the Italian 
translation enjoys the honor of the Pope’s prohi¬ 
bition. It has been dramatized in twenty difterent 
forms and acted in every capital in Europe and in 
the free states of America.” 

Soon after the publication of Unde Tom’s Cabin 
Mrs. Stowe, in company with her husband and 
the Rev. Charles Beecher, her brother, visited 
Great Britain. Her observations were commu¬ 
nicated to the public some time after her return 
by the issue, in conjunction with her husband, of 
two volumes of travels, Bunny Memories of Fo¬ 
reign Lands, 

The great reputation of her novel, and the sym¬ 
pathy of aU classes of the English people with the 
■views it contained, had secured to the author an 
universally favorable reception, and we have con¬ 
sequently much in her volumes of lords and ladies, 
but these fortunately do not “ all her praise en¬ 
gross,” for she has an eye for art, literature, and 
humanitarian effort. She expresses her opinion 
on art with warmth and freedom, without, how¬ 
ever, always securing the respect of the ontical 
reader for her judgment. 

The Rev. Charles Beecher contributes his jour¬ 
nal of a tour on the Continent to his sister’s 
volumes, 

VKCLE TOH rs OTS CABtW. 

The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small log building, 
close adjoining to the house,” as the negro par ex¬ 
cellence designates his master’s dwelling. In front it 
had a neat garden-patch, whei*e, eveiy summer, 
strawberries, raspberries, and a variety of fniits and 
vegetables, flourished under careful tending. The 
whole front of it was covered by a large scarlet big- 
nonia and a native multiflora rose, which, entwisting 
and interlacing, left scarce a vestige of the rough logs 
to be seen. Here, also, in summer, various brilliant 
annuals, such as marigolds, petunias, four-o’clocks, 
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found an indulgent corner in which to unfold their 
splendors, and were the delight and pride of Aunt 
Chloe’s heart. 

Let us enter the dwelling. The evening meal at 
the house is over, and Aunt Chloe, who presided 
over its preparation as head cook, has left to inferior 
officers in the kitchen the business of clearing away 
and washing dishes, and come out into her own snug 
territories, to “ get her ole man’s suppertherefore, 
doubt not that it is her you see by the fire, presiding 
with anxious interest over certain frizzling items in a 
stewpan, and anon with grave consideration lifting 
the cover of a bake-kettle, from whence steam forth 
indubitable intimations of “ something good.” A 
round, black, shining face is hers, so glossy as to sug¬ 
gest the idea that she might have been washed over 
■with white of eggs, like one of her own tea rusks. 
Her whole plump countenance beams with satisfac¬ 
tion and contentment from under her well-starched 
checked turban, bearing on it, however, if we must 
confess it, a little of that tinge of Relf-coiisciousness 
■which becomes the first cook of the neiglibt»rhood, as 
Aunt Chloe was universally hold and acknowledged 
to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and 
centre of her soul. Not a chiedeen, or turkey, or duck 
in the barn-yard but looked grave when they saw 
her approaching, and seemed evidently to be roficet- 
iiig on their latter end; and certain it was that she 
was always meditating on trus.sing, stuffing, and 
roasting, to a degree that was calculated to inspire 
terror in any reflecting fowl living. Her corn-cake, 
in all its varieties of hoc-cake, clo<lgcrB, muffins, and 
other species too numerous to mention, was a sublime 
mystery to all less practised compounders; and she 
would shake her fat sidcvS with honest pride and mer¬ 
riment, as she would narrate the fruit,h'sa etVortat.hat 
one and another of her compeers liod made to attain 
to her elevation. 

The arrival of company at the house, the arrang¬ 
ing of dinners and supjxTs “in stylo,” awoke all the 
energies of her soul; and no sight was more wolcomo 
to her than a pile of travelling trunks huinehod on 
the verandah, for then she foresaw li esh eflbris and 
fresh triumphs. 

Just at present, however, Aunt Chloe is looking 
into the bake-pan; in which congenial opcriitiou 
we shall leave her till wo finish our picture of the 
cottage. 

In one corner of it stood a bod, covered neatly with 
a snowy spread; and by tlio side of it was a ]»icec 
of carpeting of some considerable size. On this piece 
^of carpeting Aunt Chloe took lu*r stand, as being de- 
‘cidedly in the upper walks of life; and it and the 
bed by which it lay, and Um ■whole corner, in fact, 
were treated with distinguished considcrat-ion, and 
made, as far as possible, sacred from the marauding 
inroads and desecrations of little folks. In fact., that 
corner was the drawing-room of the CHtablishmcnt. 
In the other corner was a bed of much humbler j)rc- 
tensions, and evidently designed for The wall 
over the fireplace was adorned with some very bril¬ 
liant scriptural prints, and a portrait of Oeneral 
Washington, dmwn and colored in a manner winch 
would certainly have astonished that hero, if ever ho 
had happened to meet with its like. 

On a rough bench in the corner, a couple of 
woolly-headed boys, with glistening black eyes and 
fat shining cheeks, were busy in fluj)ermtcn<Ung the 
first walking operations of the baby, which, as is 
usually the case, consisted in getting up on its feet, 
balancing a moment, and then tumbling down,—each 
successive failure being violently cheered, as some¬ 
thing decidedly clever. 

A table, somewhat rheumatio in its limbs, was 
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dra'««m ont in front of tlie fire, and covered witli a 
cloth, displaying cups and saucers of a decidedly 
brilliant pattern, with other symptoms of an ap¬ 
proaching meal. At this table was seated Uncle 
Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best hand, who, as he is to be the 
hero of our story, we must daguerreotype for our 
readers. He was a large, broad-chested, powerfully- 
made man, of a full glossy black, and a face whose 
truly African features were characterized by an ex- 
preiion of grave and steady good sense, united with 
much kindliness and benevolence. There was some¬ 
thing about his whole air self-respecting and digni¬ 
fied, yet united with a confiding and humble sim¬ 
plicity. 

He was very busily intent at this moment on a 
slate lying before him, on which lie was carefully and 
slowly endeavoring to accomplish a copy of some 
letters, in. which operation ho was overlooked by 
young Master George, a smart, bright boy of thir¬ 
teen, who appeared fully to realize tlie dignity of his 
position as instructor. 

“ ITot that way, Undo Tom,—not that way,” .said 
he, briskly, as Uncle Tom laboriously brought up the 
tail of his g the wrong side out; “ that makes a (jy 
you see ” 

“ La sakes, now, does it?” said Uncle Tom, looking 
with a respectful, ailmiring air, as his young toaclicr 
flourishingly scrawled g^’s and y’s iimumernblc for his 
edification; and then, taking the pencil in his big, 
heavy fingers, he patiently re-comincnced. 

“How easy white folks al’us does things!” said 
Aunt Cliloe, pausing while she was greasing a griddle 
with a scrap of bacon on her fork, and i-egurding 
young Master George with pride. “ The way he can 
write, now 1 and read, too I and then to come out 
here evenings and road his lessons to us,—it’s mighty 
interestin’ I” 

“ But, Aunt Cliloe, I’m getting mighty hungry,” 
said George. “ Isn’t that cake in the skillet ahnast 
done?” 

“Moso done, Mas’r George,” said Aunt Ohloo, lift¬ 
ing the lid and peeping in,—“ browning beautiful— 
a real lovely brown. AUl let ino alone for dai.. 
Missis let Sally try to make sonic cake, t’other day; 
jes to lar7i her, she said. ‘0, go way, Missis,’ says 
I; ‘it really hurt's my feclin’s, now, to sec good vit- 
tles spiled dat ar way I Cake ris all to one side—no 
shape at all; no more than my shoo;—go way I” 

And with this final expression of coritoinpt for 
Sally’s gi’oenness. Aunt Cliloe wlu])ped the cover off 
the bakc-kettle, and disclosed to view a neatly-baked 

J iound-cake, of which no city confectioner need ts) 
lave been ashamed. This being evidently the cen¬ 
tral point of the outertainment, Aunt Chloo began 
now to bustle about eaniesUy in the 8Uj)pcr depart¬ 
ment 

^ “ Hero you, Mosc and Pete I got out do way, you 
niggers I Get away, Polly honey,—mammy ’ll give 
her baby somofin by and by. jNow, Mas'r (Icorgo, 
you jest take off dem books, and sot (lowiv now with 
my old man, and I’ll take up the aauaugos, and have 
do first griddle full of cakes on your plates in less 
dan no time.” 

“ They wanted me to come to supper in the hotise 
said George; “but I know what was what too well 
for that, Aunt Cliloe.” 

“ Bo you (lid--so you did, honey,” said Aunt Chloc, 
heaping the smoking batteiMiakos on his plate; “ you 
know’d your old aunty’d keep the best for you. 0, 
let you alone for dat I Go way!” And, with that, 
aunty gave George a nudge with her finger, designed 
to be immensely facetious, and turned again to her 
griddle with great briskness. 

“ ^ eake » said Master QeorRo, wlm tho 

activity of the giiddlo department had somewhat 


subsided; and, with that, the youngstci’ flourished a 
large knife over the article in question. 

“ La bless you, Mas’r George I” said Aunt Chloo, 
with earnestness, catching his ami, “ yon wouldn’t 
be for ciittin’ it wid dat ar groat heiivy knife 1 
Smash all down—spile all de pretty rise of it. Here, 
I’ve got a thin old knife, I keeps sliarp a puri><)be. 
Bar now, see I comes apart light as a feather I blow 
cat away—you won’t get anything to beat dat ar.” 

“Tom Lincoii says,” said George, speaking with 
his mouth full, “ that their Jinny is a bettor cook 
than you.” 

“Dem Lincons an’t much count, no way!” said 
Aunt Cliloe, contemptuously; “ 1 mean, set along side 
folks. They’s’spectable folks enough in a kinder 
plain way; but, as to gettin’ up anytiuiig in style, 
they don’t begin to have a notion on’t. Bet Ithis’i* 
Liucon, now, alongside Mas’r Blielbyl Good Lor! 
and Missis Lincon,—ean she kinder swt^ep it into a 
room like my missis,—so kinder s])len(lid, yor know! 
O, go way! don’t tell me nothin’ of d(‘m LincoiisI”— 
and Aunt Chloe to'-sed liei* head ns one who hoped 
she did know sometidng of tlie worhl. 

I “Well, though, I’ve heard you say,” said G(‘org<% 
“that Jinny was a pretty fair cook.” 

“ Bo I did,” said Aunt ()hl<»e,—“ [ may say <lid-. 
Good, plain, common eootin’, Jinny’ll do;—make a 
good pone o’ bread,—bile her talers yhr,—hm* <'orn 
cakes isn’t extra, not extra now, Jinny’s com cakes 
isn’t, but then tlie^^’s far,—^bnt, Lor, coino to do liiglier 
branches, and what ca)t> she do? Why, slu' makes 
pies—sartiji she docs; but wluit kiiulor* crust ? (’an 
she make your real flci'ky paste, as midts in your 
mouth, and lies all up like a jnifl’? Now, I went 
over thar when Miss Mary was gwino to he married, 
and Jinny slic jest showed me do woildin’ pies. Jinny 
and 1 is good friends, ye know. 1 never said nothin’; 
but go long, Mas’r George! Why, I shouldn’t sleep 
a wink for a week, if J had a bateh of pies like dem 
ar. Why, <ley wan’t no Vomit ’tall.” 

“ I suppose Jinny tliougiit they were ever so nice,” 
said George. 

“ Thought so I—didn’t she? Tliar hIu* was, sliow- 
ing ’em, as iniioeeiii^—ye m‘ 0 , it’s jest lu're, Jinny 
dou't hiow. Lor, 1h(‘ family an’t iiotliiiig 1 Sli(‘ can’t 
be spoeted io know! ’Tan’t no fault o’I kumi. All, 
Mas’r George, you doi'sn’t know lialf your privilcgi^s 
ill yer family and briiigln’up I” Here Aunt, Chloo 
sigliod, ainl rolled up Iut eyes with (Miiolion. 

“I’m sure, Aunt (Uiloe, I underslaiid all my pio 
and pudding privileges,” said George. “ Ask Toin 
Jjincon if J don’t crow over him every tiirn* I meet 
him.” 

By this time Master George had arrived at that 
pass to whicdi even a hoy can eonn^ (under nneom- 
Jium circumstanccH), whmi ho really could not oat 
another morsel, ami, ihoridbns he was at leisure to 
notice the jiilo of woolly heads and glistening eyes 
which Wi‘re regarding thidrojiorations luingriiy from 
the <)])p()sito corner, 

“ Here, you Mosc, he said, hreukingofT libe¬ 
ral hif;S, and throwing it at them ; “ you wantsomo, 
don’t you? Como, Aunt Chloe, bake them some 

And George nud Tom moved to aoomfoid'ahlcfleat 
in the clumnoy-corner, while Aimt (Jhloe, after bak¬ 
ing a goodly pile of (‘akes, look her baby on her lap, 
and b(‘gan alternately filling its mouth and her own, 
and distributing to Moso and Pete, who seeminl ju- 
thcr to pn^fer eating thoire as they rolled about on. 
the floor under tho table, tickling each other, aud 
occasion ally ]nilUng the baby’s toes. 

“Ol go’long, will yo?” snid the mother, giving 
now ana then a kick, iu a kind of general way, utidor 
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I^e table, "v^lien the moyement became too obstrepe¬ 
rous. “ Can’t ye be decent when white folks comes 
to see ye ? Stop dat ar, now, will ye ? Better mind 
yom’selves, or I’ll take ye down a button-hole lower, 
when MasV George is gone 1” 

What meaning was couched under this terrible 
threat, it is difficult to say; but certain it is that its 
awful indistinctness seemed to produce yery little 
impression on the young sinners addressed, 

“Well, now, I hopes you’re done,” said Aunt 
ChLoe, who had been busy m pulling out a rude box 
of a trundle-bed; “ and now, you Mose and you Pete, 
get into thar; for we’s goin’ to have the meetin’.” 

“ O mother, we don’t wanter. We wants to sit up 
to meetin’,—meetin’s is so curis. We likes ’em.” 

“La, Aunt Chloe, shove it under, and let ’em sit 
up,” said Master George, decisively, giving a push to 
the rude machine. 

Aunt Chloe, having thus saved appearances, 
seemed highly delighted to push the thing under, 
saying, as she did so, “ W ell, mebbe ’twill do ’em 
some good.” 

The house now resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole to consider the accommodations and ar¬ 
rangements for the meeting. 

“ What we’s to do for cheers now, I declare I don’t 
know,” said Aimt Chloe. As the meeting had been 
held at Uncle Tom’s weekly, for an indefinite length 
of time, without any more “ cheers,” there seemed 
some encouragement to hope that a way would be 
discovered at jiresent. | 

“ Old Uncle Peter sung both the legs out of dat \ 
oldest cheer, last week,” suggested Mose. 

“You go long! I’ll bouu’ you pulled ’em out; 
some o’ your shines,” sidd Aunt Chloe. 

“ Well, it’ll stand, if it only keeps jam up agin de 
wall!” said Mose. 

“Ben Uncle Peter mus’n’t sit in it, cause he al’ays 
hitches when he gets a singing. He hitched pretty 
nigh across de room t’other night,” said Pete. 

“ Good Lor! get him in it then,” said Mose, “ and 
den he’d begin, ‘ Come saints and sinners, hear me 
tell,* and den down he’d go,”—and Mose imitated 
precisely the nasal tones of the old man, tumbling on 
the floor, to illustrate the supposed catastrophe. 

“Gome now, be decent, can’t ye?” said Aunt 
Chloe; “ an’t yex shained?” 

Master George, however, joined the offender in the 
laugh, and declared decidedly tliat Mose was a 
“buster.” So the maternal admonition seemed 
rather to fail of effect. 

“ Well, ole man,” said Aunt Chloe, “ you’ll have to 
tote in them ar bar’ls.” 

“Mother’s har’ls is like dat ar widder’s, Mas’r 
George was reading ’bout in de good book,—dey 
never fails,” said Mose, aside to Pete. 

“ Pm sure one on ’em caved in last week,” said 
Pete, “ and let ’em all down in de middle of do sing- 
in’ ; dat ar was failin’, warnt it ?*’ 

During this aside between Mose and Pete, two 
empty casks had been rolled into the cabin, and being 
secured from rolling by stones on each side boards 
were laid across them, which arrangement, together 
with tlie turning down of certain tubs and pails, and 
the disposing of the rickety chairs, at last completed 
the preparation. 

“ Mas’r George is such a beautiful reader, now, I 
know he’ll stay to read for us,” said Aunt Chloe; 

“ ’pears like ’twill be so much more interestin’.” 

George very readily consented, for your boy is 
always ready for anything that makes him of im¬ 
portance. 

The room was soon filled with a motley assem¬ 
blage, fi-om the old gray-headed patriarch of eighty 


to the young girl and lad of fifteen. A little harm¬ 
less gossip ensued on various themes, such as where 
old Aunt Sally got her new red head-kerchief, and 
how “ Missis was a going to give Lizzy that spotted 
muslin gown, when she’d got her new berage made 
up;” and how Mas’r Shelby was thinking ot buying 
a new sorrel colt, that was going to prove an addi¬ 
tion to the glories of the place. A few of the wor¬ 
shippers belonged to families hard by,who had got per¬ 
mission to attend, and who brought in various choice 
scraps OJ information, about the sayings and doings 
at the house and on the place, which circulated as 
freely as the same sort of small change does in higher 
circles. 

After a while the singing commenced to the evi¬ 
dent delight of all present. Not even all the disad¬ 
vantage of nasal intonation could prevent the effect 
of the naturally fine voices, in airs at once wild and 
spirited. The words were sometimes the well-known 
and common hymns sung in the churches about, and 
sometimes of a wilder, more indefinite character, 
picked up at camp-meetings. 

The chorus of one of them, which i an as follows, 
was sung with great energy and unction:— 

Die on the field of battle, 

Die on the field of battle. 

Glory in my soul. 

Another special favorite had oft repeated the 
words— 

O, Pm going to glory,—wont you eomo along with mo ? 

Don’t you see the angels bcck’ning, and a calling mo away ? 
Don’t you see the golden city and the everlasting day ? 

There were others, which made incessnnt mention 
of “Jordan’s banks,” and “ Canaan’s fields,” and the 
“ New Jerusalemfor the negro mind, impjmsioncd 
and imaginative, always attaches itself to hymns and 
expressions of a vivid and pictorial nature; and, as 
they sung, some laughed, and some cried, and some 
clapped hands, or shook hands rejoicingly with each 
I other, as if they had fairly gained the other side of 
the river. 

Various exhortations or relations of oxiKU’ience 
followed, and intermingled with the singir g. One 
old gray-headed woman, long past work, but much 
revered as a sort of chronicle of the ijast, rose, and 
leaning on her staff, said— 

“ Well, chil’en I Well. I’m mighty glad to hear ye 
all and see ye all once more, ’cause i don’t kTiow 
when I’ll he gone to glory; but I’ve done got ready, 
chil’en; ’pears like I’d got my little bundle all tied 
up, and my bonnet on, jest a^waitin’ for the stage to 
come alon^ and take me homo; sometimes, in the 
night, I think I hoar the wheels a rat.tlin’, and I’m 
lookin’ out all the time; now, yon jest bo ready t.oo, 
for I tell ye all, cliiren,” she said, striking her staff 
hard on the floor, “ dat ar is a mighty thing I 
It’s a mighty thing, chil’en,—you don’iio nothing 
about it,—^it’s wonderful” the old ei*cutnrc sat 

down, with streaming tears, as wholly overcome, 
while the whole circle struck up 

0 Canaan, bright Canonn, 

I’m bound for the land of Canaan. 

Master George, by request, read the last chapters 
of Revelation, often interrupted by such exclama¬ 
tions as “The sakes now!’’ “Only hear that!” 
“Jest think on’t!” “Is all that a cornin’ sure 
enough ?” 

George, who was a bright boy, and well trained in 
religious things by liis mother, finding Itimself an 
object of general admiration, threw in expositions of 
his own, from time to time, with a commendable seri¬ 
ousness and gravity, for which ho was admired by 
the young and blessed by the old; and it was agreed, 
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on fill hands, that “a minister couldn’t lay it off 
better than he did;” that “ ’tvvas reely ’mazin’i” 
Uncle Tom was a sort of patriarch in religious 
matters in the neighborhood. Having naturally an 
organization in which the morale was strongly pre¬ 
dominant, together with a greater breadth and cul¬ 
tivation of mind than obtained among his compa¬ 
nions, he was looked up to with great respect, as a 
sort of minister among them; and the simple, hearty, 
sincere style of his exhortations might have edified 
even better educated persons. But it was in prayer 
that he especially excelled. Hotliing could exceed 
the touching simplicity, the child-like earnestness of 
his prayer, enriched with the language of Scripture, 
which seemed so entirely to have wrought itself into 
his being, as to have become a part of himself, and 
to drop from his lips unconsciously; in the language 
of a pious old negro, he “ prayed right up.” And so 
much did his prayer always work on the devotional 
feelings of his audiences, that there seemed often a 
danger that it would be lost altogether in the abun¬ 
dance of the responses which broke out everywJioro 
around him. 

HARRIET EARLEY, 

The editor of “The Lowell or Hew England 
Offering,” in an antobiogi’aphic sketch published 
in Mrs. Hale’s “ Woinau’s Record,” gives the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic account of her career:— 

“ My father is a Congregational clergyman, and at 
the time of my birth wiis settled in the beautiful 
town of Claremont, in the state of New Hampshire. 
Though I loft this place when six years of age, I still 
remember its natural beauties, which oven then im- 
ressed me deeply. The Aslicutney Mountain, 
ugar River, with its foaming falls, the distant hills of 
Vermont, all are in my memory. My mother was 
descendel from the Moodys, somewhat famous in 
New England history. One of them was the coecntric 
and influential Father Moody. Another was Hand¬ 
kerchief Moody, the one who wore, so many years, 
‘the minister’s veil.’ One was the well known 
Trustee Moody, of Dumwell Academy, who educated 
my grandmother. She was a very toloiitod and 
estimable lady. 

“ My father was of the genuine New Hampshire 
stock—from a family of pious, industrious, agricul¬ 
tural people; his brotliers being deacons, and some 
of his sisters married to deacons. 1 have not learned 
that any of them ever committed a disgraceful act. 
His grandmother was eminent for her medical know¬ 
ledge and skill, and had as much practice as is 
usually given to a country doctor. IIis mother was 
a womm of fine character, wlio exerted horsedf, and 
sacrificed muoh, to secure liia liberal education. His 
sisters were energetic in their cooperation with their 
husbands, to secure and improve homes among the 
White and the Green Mouutainfl, and Wisconsin. Bo 
much for progenitors. 

“ I was the sixth of ton children, and, until four¬ 
teen, had not that health which promises continued 
life, I was asthmatic, and often thought to be in 
a consumption. I am fortunate now in the po.s8ossion 
of excellent health, which may bo attribtitod to a 
country rearing, and an obedience to physical laws, 
so far as I undcj’stand them. At fourteen years of 
age I commenced exertions to assist in my owu 
maintenance, and have at different times followed the 
different avocations of New England girls, I have 
plaited palm-leaf and straw, bound shoes, tanglit 
school, and worked at tailoring?; besides my labors 
as a weaver in the factory, which suited me better 
than any other. 

“ After my fhlher’s removal to the little town of 
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Atkinson, New Hamiryhiro, he combined the laboj-s 
of preceptor of one of the two oldest Academies 
in the state, with his parochial duties; and here, 
among a simple but intelligent people, I spent those 
years which give the tone to female character. At 
times there was a preceptress to the Academy ; but 
it was in the summer, when I was debilitated, and 
my lessons were often studied on my bed. 1 loarncd 
something of French, drawing, oruaincntal needle¬ 
work, and the usual accomplishments—for it was the 
design, of my friends to make me a teacher—a profes¬ 
sion for which I had an instinctive dislike. But my 
own feelings were not consulted. Indeed, perhaps 
it was not thought how much these wore outraged; 
but their efforts were to suppress the imaginative 
and cultivate the practical. This was, undoubtedly, 
wholesome discipline; but it was carried to a dogi-ce 
that was painful, and drove me from my home. 1 
came to Lowell, dcteimiiried that if I had my own 
living to obtain, I woultl got it in rny owu way; that 
I would read, tliiidc, and writc^when I amid, without 
restraint; that if 1 did well I would have the credit 
of it; if ill, my friends should be relieved from the 
blame, if not from the stigma. 1 ondoavorod to re¬ 
concile them to my lot, by a devotion of all my spare 
earnings to them ami their iiitcrcHts. 1 made got>d 
wages; I dressed economically; I asHiKb'd in the 
liberal education of one brother, and endeavored to 
be the guardian angel of a lovely sister, who, after 
many years of feebleness, is now perhaps a guardian 
angel to mo in heaven. Twice before this hud 1 left 
‘ the mill,’ to watch around the death-beds of loved 
ones—my elder sister, and a beautiful and prornising 
brother., 'Two others had previously died; two 
liave left their native state for a Te.xan home. Bo 
you will see that my feedings nuiat have liccn severely 
tried. But all this has, doubtless, boon beneficial 
to me. 

“ It was flomet.hing m new to mo to bo praised and 
encouraged to write, that 1 was at first ovorwheliiiod 
by it, and withdrew as far as possible from tJie atten¬ 
tions that some of iny first eoutribntiona to the 
‘ Offering’ directed towards me. It was with great 
reluctance that I consented to o<lii,, and was (piite as 
unwilling at first to assist in publishing. But (dreum- 
stanoCH fs(‘,em to luivo coinpelhMl me forward as a 
business woman, and I have endeavored to do niy 
diitij. 

“ r am now tlie propri(‘tor of ‘Tim Now England 
Offering.’ ^ J <loall tlie publishing, editing, canvassing, 
and, as it is bound in my ofiice., I can in a hurry help 
fold, cut coven’s, stitch,* <fec. J liavo a litt.lo girl to 
assist me in the folding, stihdiing, <fec.; rest, after 
it eoiucs from the printer’s hmul, is all my owu worlc. 
I employ no agents, and depend upon no one for 
OAsistaucG. Jily edition is four thouBuud.” 

The Lowidl OfToring wns uoiumenm^d in 1841. 

Jn 1848 Miss Furloy p(d>lis)iod a voluitioohiofiT 
made up of lior coritributioiirf to that poriodiciil, 
outitled Bhdk f'om the Mrand of me of 
(hniiia, An(»thor volunio from the various writers 
in the same publication wiw colloctod by Oharlos 
Knight, in London, and publisbud in ono of Ins 
pojiular libraries in 1840 —Mind among the 
^ 2 ^ indies, 

ELUaABBTH E. ELLET. 

Mrs. EmARUTir Fries Eixhit was bom at Bodns 
Point, on Lake Ontario, Hew York, in October, 
1818. Her maiden name was Lummis. Her fa* 
thor was a physician. Dr. William Hixon Lnm- 
mis, the pupil and the friend of Rush, whom he 
strongly resembled in person. Ho was of a How 
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Jersey family, and became one of tbe pioneers of 
"Western Kew York, expending a fortune in im¬ 
provements in the country adjoining Sodus bay, 
of 'which others reaped the advantage. He was 
a man of talent and religious character, and ad¬ 
mired for his social qualities. His second wife, 
the mother of our author, was Sarah, the daughter 
of Captain John Haxwell, an ofiicer in the Ame¬ 
rican army during the Revolutionary war, and 
the niece of General ^"illiam Maxwell in the same 
service. 

Mrs. Ellet was educated in English and French 
at the female seminary, under the care of Susan 
Marriott, an accomplished English Quaker lady, 
at Aurora, Cayuga county, Hew York. She was 
early married to Dr. 'Wiiliam H. EUet, who has 
occupied the professorship of chemistry at Co¬ 
lumbia College, How York, and in the South Ca¬ 
rolina College at Columbia. In 1849 they came 
to reside permanently in Hew York. 



O ^ ' 

The poetical talent was marked in Mrs. EUet at 
a very early age. She wrote good verses at fif¬ 
teen, and in 1835 published a volume of poems. 
At the same period appeared a tragedy from her 
pen entitled Teresa Oontarin% founded on a Ve¬ 
netian historic incident, which was performed on 
the stage. In 1841 a volume in prose appeared 
from her pen, Ths Ghwracters of Sehller^ a cri¬ 
tical essay on the genius of that author, and ana¬ 
lysis of his characters. Saenea in the Life of Jo¬ 
anna of Sicily^ partly historical and partly fanci¬ 
ful; and a smsdl volume for children, EamlZes 
about the Country^ appeared about the same time. 
Mrs. EUet also, at this period, contributed articles 
to the American Quarterly Review, the Horth 
American and the Hew York Reviews, on Italian 
and French dramatic and lyi-ic poetry, and wrote 
tales and poems for monthly magazines in Hew 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. In 1848 she 
published her work, The Women of the Am&rican 
Eemlution^ in two volumes, to which a third was 
sub^quently added. It was an undertaking re- 
.quiring not only a special sympathy (which Mbs. 
EUet possessed through her family associations) 
and literary skill, but much labor and research. 


These memoirs, which shed so important a light 
on the history of the Revolution, were chiefiy 
compiled from original materials, mannsoripts of 
the times, or personal recoUections of the surviv¬ 
ing friends of the heroines. A companion vo¬ 
lume, The Domestic History of the Revolutions is 
a connected narrative exhibiting tbe life of the 
period. 

Another collection of memoirs is The Rioneer 
Women of the West^ vritten from originiil mate¬ 
rials. Summer Rambles m the West describes a 
tour through several of the western states, with a 
full description of parts of Minnesota Territory. 

She is also the author of a pleasant volume. 
Evenings at Woodlawns a collection of Europomi 
legends and traditions; of Novellettes of the Mu- 
sieians, a series of tales, original and selected from 
the German, founded on incidents in the i)ersonal 
history of artists, and illustrative of thoir charac¬ 
ter and tbe style of their works. Her Watching 
SpiritSs an illustrated volume, is an essay on tlio 
presence and agency of spirits in this world, as 
described in the Holy Scriptures. 

LINES TO - 

Thou in faithfalness hast afflicted me.—Ps. cxix. 76. 
Smitten of Heaven—and murmuring hicatb the rod-— 
Whose days are heavy with their freight of gloom: 
Drooping and faint, with eyes 
Hot yet by Faith unclosed— 

Art thou repining that thou stand^st apart, 

Like the tree hghtning-blaated? wrung with pain, 
No sympathy can heal— 

Ho time can e’er assuage. 

This life to thee is hut a sea of woe, 

Whose deep unto its deep of sorrow calls: 

While others walk a maze 
Of flowers, and smiles, and joys I 

Look up—^thou lone and sorely stricken one I 
Look up—^thou darling of the Eternal Sire I 
More blest a thousand-fold 
Than they—the proudly gay I 

For them earth yields her all of bliss ;—for thrr 
Kind Heaven doth violence to its heart of love; 

And Mercy holds thee fast, 

Fast in her iron bonds— 

And wounds thee lost thou ’scape her jealous care, 
And her best gifts—the cross and thorii—bestows, 
They dwell within the vale, 

Where fruits and flowers abound. 

Thou on affliction’s high and barren place; 

But round about the mount chariots of fire— 

Horses of fire—encamp 
To keep thee safe for heaven. 

JEDIDIAH y. IIUHTIHGTOH. 

Me. Httettin-gton was born in 1814, and educat¬ 
ed as a physician. After practising his profes¬ 
sion for several years, he became, in Docemhor, 
1839, a candidate for orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a professor in St. Paul’s 
College, Flushing. After his ordination lie was 
for a short time rector of a churoli in Middlebury, 
Vermont. He then visited Europe, and remained 
for several years in Italy. On his return ho be¬ 
came a Roman Catholic, but did not enter the 
priesthood of that communion. After a rosidonoe 
of a few years in Hew York, he removed to Bal¬ 
timore, where he edited a monthly magazine* In 
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1855 he again removed to St. Louis, and edited a 
weekly journal, “ The Leader,” a literary, political, 
and family newspaper. 

In 1843 he published a volume of Po&m^ most¬ 
ly of a religious and reflective character, including 
several translations from the hyiiiiis of the Bre¬ 
viary. His next publication, AUce^ ot the New 
Una^ appeared in London, in 1849, during his resi¬ 
dence abroad It is a singular compound of the 
art, the religions and the fasliionable novel, and 
contained many scones whose warmth of descrip¬ 
tion laid the work open to censure. Its beauty 
of language, and pictiirostpio <lesorij)tions of natu¬ 
ral scenery, attracted much attention. It was 
reprinted during the same year in the United 
States, and, in 1852, appcfired in a revised edition 
with many judicious .alterations. Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s second novel. The Forest^ was published in 
1852. It is a continuation of Lady Alice, tho 
leading charac<tors being transferred from Euroi)o 
to the Adirondack Mountains. The flno scenery 
of tho region is depicted with beauty, but tho 
fiction is, like its predeoessor, defi<acnt iu the vigor¬ 
ous delineation of character. 

Tins SONG OS' THB OLI> YMAlt. 

Dticonibor 81st, l$8vS. 

Of bretlireri we six tliousand be, 

. Nor one e’er saw another; 

By birth-law dire must each expire 
To make way for a brother j ^ 

Old Father Time our common sire, 

Eternity our mother. 

When wo have spent tho life she lent, 

Uor breast we do not spurn ; 

The very womb from which we loom, 

To it wo still return; . 

Its boundless gloom becomes a tomb 
Our shadows to inuru. 

In the hour of ray birth, there was joy and mirth : 

And shouts of'gliidness filled iny eiir; 

But/ directly after cucli burst of laugh 
<Jamc sounds of pain and fear ; 

—^^rhe groans of the <lying, tlie bitter crying 
Of tliose who held them dear. 

Tho regular beat of dancing feet 
Ushered my advent in; 

But on the air tlio voice of prayer 
Arose above the din; 

Its accents s\ve<^t did still entreat 
Far<lon for human sin. 

As thus began my twelve-months’ span 
Through tho mfinito extended; 

So over hath run on mx path, 

’Twi^ joy and grief suspended; 

But ehiedy measured by tilings most treasured, 

In death with burdens blended. 

The boll aye tolls for departing souls 
Of those whom i have slain j 
The ceaseless knoll to me doth toll 
Each minute of ny reign. 

Their bodies loft of life bereft, 

Would cumber hill and plain. 

But I have made, with my restless spado, 

Their thirty-million graves; 

With constant toil upturning the soU, 

Or parting tho salt-soa waves, 

To find a bed for my countless dead 
In the secret ocean-oaves. 


By fond hopes blighted, of true vows plighted 
Showing tlie little worth ; 

By affections wtisted: by joys scarce tasted. 

Or poisoned ere their birtli; 

I have proved to many, there is not a>iy 
Pure happiness on earth. 

And prophetic power upon the hour 
Of my expiring waits; 

Wliat 1 have been not enters in 
With me the silent gates : 

The fruit within its grace, or sin, 

For endless harvest waits. 

And lo, as I pass with that running glass 
That counts iny last moments of sorrow, 

Tlie tale 1 toll, if poudorod well, 

Tho soul of young liO]>e must harrow; 

For mirrored in mo, ye behold what shall be 
Iu the New-Ycar born to-morrow. 

RUFUS WrUTOT GRISWOLD 
WAHbovn iu UnthiTul county, Vermont, Feb. 15, 
1815, of an old New Englafid family which oon- 
tributed some of tlie earliest settlers to t-he coun¬ 
try. Much of liis early lift*, as we leani from a 
biograi)hi(*,al article which brigiiiully appeared in 
the Knickerbocker Magarine, “ was siieut in voy¬ 
aging about the world; before lie was twenty 
years of ago, ho had soon tho most inti'.resting por¬ 
tions of his own country, and of southern and 
central Europe.” He afterwards studied divinity 
and became a preacher of the Ba[>tist dtmomimi- 
t.ion. I Ic is chielly known to tho publi<*, however, 
through his literary jiroductioas. He boeame 
early connected with the press*;'was associated 
in the editorship of tlu^ N(‘W Ybrlier, the Brother 
Jonathan, and Ni^w Worhl m‘wspapiu*s, and other 
journals in Boston and Phihult'lphia. In 1812, 
ho was the editor of (Jraham’s Magajsino, wlfudi 
he comlnctod w'ith eminent sue,(‘ess, drawing to 
the work the contributions of some of the best 
autlums of the country who found liberal remu- 
mu'utioti, then a novelty in American literature, 
from the gv‘n<‘rous ])(>Ii(‘y <»f the publisher. 



In 1850, Mfn Griswold projected In*tcrnch 
i^ml five volumes of which 

were publMi^ by Meiisrii. Stringer and Town- 
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send of Ne'W York. Like all of his iindei*takings 
of this character, it was liberally devoted to the 
notice and support of American authors, with 
whom Mr. Griswold has constantly maintained 
an extensive personal acquaintance. 

His most prominent relations of this kind, how¬ 
ever, have been through his series of books. The 
FoetB and Poetry of America^ the first edition of 
which appeared in 1842; The Proee Writers of 
America^ which was first published in 1846; 
and the Fern ale Poets of America^ in 1849. They 
were the first comprehensive illustrations or 
the literature of the country, and have exerted 
an important influence through their criticisms, 
and on the reputation of the numerous authors 
included, in their reception at home and abroad. 

Mr. Griswold is also the author of a volume, 
The Poets and Poetry of England in the Fine- 
teenth Century^ in similar style with the Ameri¬ 
can series, and has edited an octavo volume, The 
Sacred Poets of England and America, 

In 1847, he was engaged in Philadelphia in the 
preparation of two series of biographies, Washing¬ 
ton and the Generals of the American Eewlution^ 
and Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire, 
Mr. Griswold, among other illustrations of 
American history and society, is the author of an 
interesting appendix to an edition of D’lsraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, entitled The Curiosities 
of American Literature, In 1842, he published 
in New York a volume on an excellent plan, 
worthy of having been continued, entitled The 
Biographical Annual, 

Among other productions of his pen should be 
mentioned an early volume of Poems in 1841; 
a volume of Sermons, and a Discoui’se in 1844, 
on The Present Condition of Phdosophy, 

His latest publication is, The Eepimican Courts 
or American Society in the Days of Washington^ 
a costly printed volume from the press of the Ap- 
pletons, in 1864. On the thread of the domestic 
life of Washington, Mr. Griswold hangs a* social 
history of tlie period, which he is thus enabled to 
sketch in its leading chai'acteristics in the north¬ 
ern, middle, and southern states; the career of 
the great founder of the Republic, fortunately for 
the common sympathy of the whole, having been 
associated with all these elements of national life. 
The book is full of interesting matter from the 
numerous memoirs and biographies, is illustrated 
by a number of portraits of the more eminent lar 
dies of the time, and has been well received by 
the public. 

^ Dr. Griswold is at present engaged on a revi¬ 
sion of his larger works on American literature, 
which have passed through numerous editions 
with successive improvements. 

BENJAMIN BAYI8 WINSLOW 
Was bom in Boston, Februaiy 13, 1815. His 
early years were passed at borne, at the residence 
of Gen, William Hull, at Boston, and with the 
Eev. Samuel Ripley at Waltham, where he re¬ 
ceived his first instructions in Latin, He was 
prepared for Harvard under the tuition of Mr, D. 
G. Ligi*aham, of Boston, received his degree at 
tMs college in 18S0, entered the General Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at New York, pursued the usual term of study, 


and was ordained Deacon in 1838, by his friend 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, to whom he became 
assistant minister of St. Mary’s Church, Burling¬ 
ton. The brief remaining portion of his life was 
passed in this service. He died November 21, 
1839. 

A genial memorial of his Sermons and Poeti¬ 
cal Remains, in an octavo volume, was prepared 
by Bishop Doane, entitled The True Catholic 
Churchman,^ in his Life and in his Death, The 
sermons are earnest doctrinal compositions, writ¬ 
ten with ease and elegance. The poems, many 
of which are devoted to sacred church associa¬ 
tions, are all in a truthful and fervent vein, with 
a happy facility of execution, and on the score 
both of taste and piety are well worthy to be as¬ 
sociated with the kindred compositions of tho 
author’s friends, Croswell and Doane. 

THOTTGUTS FOK THE OITT. 

Out on the city’s huml 
My spirit would flee from the haunts of men 
To where the woodland and leafy glen 
Are eloquently dumb. 

These dull brick walls which span 
My daily walks, and which shut me in; 

These crowded streets, with their busy din— 
They tell too much of man. 

Oh I for those dear wild flowers, 

Which in their meadows so brightly grew, 

Where the honey-bee and blithe bird flew 
That gladdened boyhood’s houra. 

Out on these chains of flesh! 

Binding the pilgrim who fain would roam, 

To where kind nature hath ma<lc her home, 

In bowers so green and fresh. 

But is not nature here ? 

From these troubled scenes look up and view 
The orb of day, through the firmament blue. 
Pursue his bright career. 

Or, when the night-dews fall, 

Go watch the moon with her gentle glance 
Flitting over the clear expanse— 

Her own broad star-lit hall 

Mortal the earth may mar, 

And blot out its beauties one by one ; 

But he cannot dim the fadeless sun, 

Or quench a single star. 

And o’er the dusky town, 

Tlie greater light that ruleth the day, 

And the heav’nly host, in tlieir bright array 
Look gloriously down. 

So, ’mid the hollow mirth, 

The din and strife of the crowded mart.; 

We may ever lift up the eye and heart 
To scenes above the earth. 

Blest thought, so kindly given I 
That though he toils with liis boasted miglit., 

Man cannot shut from his brother^ s sight 
The things and thoughts of Heaven / 


T. B. THORPE. 

T. B. THOBPBwasbom atWoHlfiold, Moss., March 
1,1815. His father Thomas Thorpe, a man of 
hterary genius, was a clergyman, who d.ed in 
New York city at tho eaidy age of twenty-six. 
His son lived in New York till his transfer to the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Ooimeotiout, 
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where he passed three years; but his health fail¬ 
ing him, in 1836 he left Connecticut for the 
south, where lie resided in Louit-iana to the year 
1853. In early life ho displayed a taste forpainting. 
His picture of “the Bold Dragoon,” illustrative 
of Irving’s story, was executed in liis seventeenth 
year, and exhiL)itod at the old American Acade¬ 
my of Fine Arts. Like Irving himself, lie left 
the pencil for the pen, and turned his talent for 
grouping and sketching to the kindred lu-ovinco 
of descriptive writing. lie soon became known 
as the author of a scries of western tales, adoj)t,- 
ing the name of Tom Owen, the Bee-Ilunter, the 
title of one of his first stories, the subject of 
which was an occontric personage—to whom the 
autlior has given a wild flavor of poetry—a “bee- 
huntor” by profession, with whom lie foil in 
shortly after his removal to the south. 



For many years Kfr. Thorpe was an editor of i 
one of the loading i);)liti.'al nowspapin's in How I 
Orloans, devoted to the interests of Henry Olay. 
In this outorprise, nolAvithstandmg his fine litera¬ 
ry tact, pollti(‘4il knowlo<lge, and untiring energy, 
ho was compelled, for lack of pecuniary resources, 
to leave the held to others. On the anuonmse- 
ment of the war with Mexico, he (listinguished 
himself by his zeal in raising v^dunteers; and as 
bearer of dispatches to Ceneral Taylor he was 
not only early in the field, but ha<l a‘ most excel¬ 
lent position to witness the socues of war. His 
letters, published in a JSTew Orleans paper, were 
the first that reached the United fitates. The 
descriptions of the American camp, the cotmtry, 
and the Mexican people, wore extensively ptiu- 
lishod. Immediately after General Taylor took 
possession of Motamoras, ho prcmarotl, in 1840, a 
volume entitled Our Army ort the Rio Qrmae^ 
succeeded by Our Amy cut McnUrcy, Tliesc 
two vohimos, aooording to their extent, luavo fur¬ 
nished most of the materials that have been 
wrought into the subsequent histories relating to 
the events which they describe. 


Mr. Thorpe boro an active part in the olccUon 
of General Taylor to the Presidency, lie took 
the field as a speaker, and became one of tlio most 
popular and efticiont orators of the South-West, 
His speeches were marked by their good sense, 
brilliancy of expression, and graphic humorous 
illiNtration. 

In 1853, Mr. Thori)e removed to Now York 
with his family, and among other literary enter- 
l)rises prGi)are(l a new collection of his sketcdies, 
which were published by the Apjdetons, with the 
title, The ITire of the Bee-lIuiiterT This mis¬ 
cellany of sketches of peculiar Amm'ican charac¬ 
ter, scenery, and rural sports, is marked by the 
simjdicity and <lelic,acy with which its rough Jiu- 
mors ai'o handled. The style >s easy and natural, 
the sentiment fresh and unI()roe<l, sliowing a lim^ 
sensibility. Jn "^tho Uee-Ihinter,” there is a vein 
of ])ootry, wliich has been happily c.anglit by 
Dariey in the illnst.ralion which accomjianii's the 
sketch ill the volume. In proof of the lidiTity of 
Mr. Thorpe’s liimtmg scenes, there is an anecdoto 
connected with some of his writings. His taste 
for life ill the back woods, the limiter’s <‘anip lire, 
and the military bivouac, shown in his pnblisheii 
.sketches, had attraol-ed the attention in England 
of Sir William Drummond Stewart, an eccentric 
Scotch nobleman, w1h> projected and accomplished 
a tour in the Rocky Mountains. On his arrival 
at New Orh^aus, lie oiuloavored to secnire Mr, 
Thorpe as a member of lus party; an oiler which 
could not bo convoniontly aocojded. While Sir 
William was absent, however, Mr. Thorpti wrote 
a series of loiters, ))urportiug to give an ac(»ount 
of the ‘‘ Doings of the Expedition,” which W(U*c 
imblished in this country and England as gimuinc, 
Sir William himself junmouncing them tlie most 
truthful of all that were written, all tht^ wbilo 
supiiosing they wore from some member of liis 
party. 

Mr. Thorpe is a contributor to TIarjX'rs’Maga¬ 
zine, where ho has published si^veral iies(n’i]>tive 
articles on southern life and iirodm'ts, and a sketch, 
‘‘The (laso of I^ady MatdieUi Medically Oou- 
sklered.” 

Tf>M OWKN, T«tt jaWR-iniNTRIt. 

Ah a country hecomes ch^ared up and settled, l>co- 
hiintcrs disiinix^ar, eonKe(|^ucntly they are M<*hhMn or 
never notiemiheyond the Sinmelliatc vi<‘itnty of their 
homes. Among this laickwooils frat<n’iu*ty, Imvc 
flourished men of genius in their way, who liavc 
died un\yept and unnoticed, while the heroics of 
the tuif, and of the clnw*, have bt^cn lauded 
to th<^ Hld<‘s for cv(‘ry t-riviul superiority Uioy 
may have disidayed in their respective pursuitH. 

To chronicle the exploits of sportsmen is eonimond- 
al)l(‘-*t.lnH custom bi'gan ns early as tho days of tlio 
ttiiUidiluvians, for we read, that “Nimrod was a 
miglity hunter Ix^fore the Iiord.” Familiar, how- 
over, as Nimrod’s name may he—or even Davy Orock- 
ott’s—how unsatisfactory lludr roeoi-ds, when we 
reflect that. Tom Owmx, tfie bee-huuter, is compara¬ 
tively unknown ? 

Yes, the mighty Tom Owen has “hunted/* from 
the time that ho could stand alone until tho i)rcsent 
time, and not a pen has inked paper to record his ex¬ 
ploits. “Solitaiy and alone “haa ho traced Iuh 
game through tho marjr labyrinth of air; marked, 1 
huntedt found j—I conquered;—^upon tlus ear- 
easHCs of Ids victims, and then niarehod homeward 
with hie spoib; quietly and aatiaflcdly, awooteabg 
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his path through life; and, by its very; obscurity, 
adding the principal element of the sublime. 

It -was on a beautiful southern October morning, 
at the hospitable mansion of a friend, where I was 
staying to drown dull care, that I first had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing Tom Owen, 

He was, on this occasion, straggling up the rising 
ground that led to the hospitable mansion of mine 
host, and the difference between him and ordinaiy 
men was visible at a glance; perhaps it showed it¬ 
self as much in the perfect contempt of fashion that 
he displayed in the adornment of his outward man, 
as it did m the more elevated qualities of his m i n d, 
which were visible in his face. His head was 
adorned with an outlandish pattern of a hat—^his 
nether limbs were encased by a pair of inesipressi- 
bles, beautifully fringed by the brier-bushes through 
which they were often drawn; coats and vests, he 
considered as superfluities; hanging upon his back 
were a couple of pails, and an axe in his right hand, 
formed the varieties that represented the corpus of 
Tom Owen. 

As is usual with great men, he had his followers, 
who, with a courtier-like humility, depended upon 
the expression of his face for all their hopes of 
success. 

The usual salutations of meeting were suffi¬ 
cient to draw me within the circle of his influence, 
and I at once became one of his most ready fol¬ 
lowers. 

“ See yonder I ” said Tom, stretching his long 
arm into infinite space, “see yonder—^there’s a 
bee.” 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, but that 
was the extent of our observations, 

“ It was a fine bee,” continued Tom, “black body, 
yellow legs, and went into that tree,”—^pointing to a 
towering oak blue in the distance. “ In a clear day. 
I eon see a bee over a mile, easy!” 

When did Coleridge “ talk ” like that ? And yet 
Tom Owen uttered such a saying with perfect ease. 

After a variety of meanderings through the thick 
woods, and clambering over fences, we came to our 
place of destination, as pointed out by Tom, who 
selected a mighty tree containing sweets, the posses¬ 
sion of which the poets have likened to other sweets 
that leave a sting behind. 

The felling of a mighty tree is a sight that calls 
up a variety of emotions ; and Tom’s game was 
lodged in one of the finest in the forest. But “the 
axe was laid at the root of the tree,” which in Tom’s 
mind was made e^ressly for bees to build their 
nests in, that he might cut them down, and obtain 
possession of their honeyed treasure. The sharp 
axe, as it played in the hands of Tom, was replied to 
by a stout negro from the opposite side of the tree, 
and their united strokes fast gained upon the heart 
of their lordly victim. 

There was httle poetry in the thought, that long 
before this mighty empire of States was formed) 
Tom Owen’s “bee-hive” had stretched its brawny 
arms to the winter’s blast, and grown green in the 
summer’s sun. 

Tet such was the case, and how long I might 
Lave moralized I know not, had not the enraged 
buzzing about my ears satisfied me that the occu- 
ants of the tree were not going to give up their 
ome and treasure, without showing considerable 
racUcal fight. Ho sooner had the little insects satis- 
ed themsdves that they were about to be invad¬ 
ed, than they began, one after another, to descend 
from their airy abode, and fiercely pitch into our 
faces; anon a small company, headed by an old vete¬ 
ran, would charge wim its entire force upon all 
parta oi our body at once. 


It need not be said that the better part of valor 
was displayed by a precipitate retreat from such 
attacks. 

In the midst of this warfare, the tree began to 
tremble with the fast repeated strokes of the axe, 
and then might have been seen a “boe-line” of 
stingere precipitating themselves from above, on the 
unfortunate hunter beneath. 

How it was that Tom shone forth in his glory, for 
his partisans—like many hangers-on about great 
men, began to desert him on tlie firat symptoms of 
danger; and when the trouble thickened, they, one 
and all, took to their heels, and left only our hero 
and Sambo to fight the adversaries. ^ Sambo, how¬ 
ever, soon dropped his axe, and fell into all kinds of 
contortions; first he would seize the back of his 
neck with his hands, then his logs, and yell with 
pain. “ Never holler till you get out of the woods,” 
said the sublime Tom, consolingly; but writhe the 
negro did, until he broke, and left Tom “ alone in 
his glory.” 

Cut,—thwack! sounded through the confused 
hum at the foot of the tree, marvellously reminding 
me of the interruptions that occasionally broke in 
upon the otherwise monotonous houi*s of my school¬ 
boy days. 

A sharp cracking finally told me the chopping 
was done, and, looking aloft, I saw the mighty tree 
balancing in the air. Blowly, and majestically, it 
bowed for the first time towards its mother earth,— 
gaining velocity as it descended, it shivered the 
trees tiiat interrupted its downward course, and 
falling with thundering sounds, splintor(*d its 
mighty Limbs, and buried thorn deeply in the 
ground. 

The sun for the first time in at least two centu¬ 
ries, broke uninterruptedly through ihe chasm 
made in the forest and shone with splendor upon 
the magnificent Tom, standing a conqueror among 
his spoils. 

As might be expected, the bees wore voiy much 
astonished and confused, and by their united voices 
proclaimed death, had it been in their power, to all 
their foes, not, of course, excepting Tom Owtm him¬ 
self But the wai-y hunter was up to the tricks of 
his trade, and, Uke a politician, ho know how easily 
an enraged mob could be quelled with smoke; and 
smoke he tried, until his enemies were completely 
destroyed. 

We, Tom’s hangers-on, now approached his trea¬ 
sure. It was a rich one, and, as he observed, “ con¬ 
tained a rich chance of plunder.” JNine feet, by 
measurement, of the hollow of the tree Avere full, and 
this afforded many pails of pure honey. 

Tom was liberal, and 8Ui>plied us all with more 
than we wanted, and “ toted,” by the assistance of 
Sambo, his share to his own home, soon to be de¬ 
voured, and soon to be replaced by the destruction 
of another tree, and another nation of bees. 

Thus Tom exhibited within himself, an uncormuer- 
able genius which would have immortalized liim, 
had he directed it in following Uie sports of Long 
Island or New Market 

We have seen the gi'eat men of the southern turf 
glorying around the victories of their favorite sport 
—we have heard the groat western hunters detail 
the soul-stirring adventures of a bear-hunt*^we 
have listened with almost suffocating interest, to the 
tale of a Nantucket seaman, while ho portrayed the 
death of a mighty whale—and wo have also seen 
Tom Owen triumphantly engaged in a beo-hunt^ 
we beheld and wondered at the sports of tlie 
the field~and the sea—^because tiio objects acced on 
by man were terrible, indeed, when their instincts 
were aroused. 
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But, in tlie bcc-hunt of Tom 0^vcn, and its con¬ 
summation,—tlie gmndcur vidhle was imparted Ly 
the mighty mind of Torn Owen liimsclil 

GEOEGE EDWAllD ELLIS 

Was born in Boston in 1815. Ho became a gra¬ 
duate of Harvard in 1833*, studied at tlie Divinity 
school at Cambridge, and was ordained in Charles¬ 
town in 1838 as successor to the Bov. (now Presi¬ 
dent) James Walker, in the ministry of the Har¬ 
vard church. 

He has been one of tlie editors of the Christian 
Register, the religious paper of tlio Miissachiisetta 
Unitarians, and is now associated with the bril¬ 
liant pulpit orator, the Rev. Dr. George Putnam, 
in the editorship of the Cliriatian Examiner IHs 
reading, scholarahip, literary readin(‘ss, vivacity, 
and good English style, adiiiirahly qualify him lor 
the wt)rk of periodical literature.* 

Mr. Ellis is tlie author of three volumes of bio¬ 
graphy in Mr. Sparks’s American series: the lives 
of John Mason—^tho axithor of the history of the 
Pequot war—Anne Hutchinson, and William 
Penn. 

His contrihntions to i)oriodioal literature are 
numerous, emhz'aciiig many articles in the Hew 
York Review, tlie Horth American, and the 
Ohristiau Examiner. Ho has frequently delivered 
occasional discourses and orations, and his imb- 
lishod addresses of tliis kind would make a large 
volume. Mr. Ellis is an active member of tlie 
Massaohusetts Historical Society, of the jiraetical 
working of which body he lately gave a i>leasant 
account in a cornmunioatiou to the fellow Hew 
York society, of which ho is a corresponding 
member. In his religious views, Mr. Ellis belongs 
to the clixss of Unitarians who earnestly advocate 
the supernatural authority of the gospel, and 
resist the assaults of tlio now school of rational¬ 
ists ; while in rospec-t to ])ractical reforms, helms 
sometimes taken quite hold ground with the iiro- 
gressivo party. 


onOAN 

There is a sorir of instinctive fooling within us that 
an organ should ho reserved for ojdy sacred 
'Iho bray of the martial trunqiefc seems akin U) tlio 
din and olaag()r of a military movement. Tiio piano 
is the appropriate ornament ami instrument of tlie 
household room of comfort and domestic delight. 
Lesser instruments, with their guy tones, andtlieir 
lighter lessons for tlm lu^art, adapt tlu*mselvcs to the 
unstable emotions of tlie liour—in revelry, oxciUv- 
tneut, or gratification. To oaeli of them there is a 


* Wo may liorc planco at the history of tho Exarnloor. Tt 
grow out of tho (’ihriwtiftu Dlsolphs a monthly imhUoaLlon com*- 
inoiiood by tho Kov, Noah Worocotor, unclur tho ausnlcoH of 
Dr. Ohanuing and othoi-fl, hi IBIB. At tho oomplotion of Its 
sixth yplumo. In 181$, Dr. Woroostor surrondorod It to tlio 
Rov. Henry Wans Jr,, who nublishod tho work every two 
months fin ^vo vears. In ISk, posting Into tho hands of tho 
Xtoy. J. G. Tam-oy, its title was chAng(^<l to tho (JhrlsUan 
Examlnor, He was its editor for two years, when It was <«m- 
duotod from 182$ to 1881 by Mr. Franots donlcs. In tho l&tU'V 
year It was ^ansferr^ to tho Rev. Jamos Walkor and tho 
Rev. Francis Wimam RJtt Groon wood. It was edited by tho 
former six years, Mr. Groonwood’s health not nllnwlng him 
5? 5*'- Walker was 8uoooe<lod by tho 

Rot. William Waro, and tho lattor In turn, after a few years, 
by the Rev. Mossro. Lamson and Gaanott from whoso hands it 
passed to the pare of Messrs. Futnom and WU> 

lar^$ MwmorUti^ 11.281-2. 

t From a discourse at Oharlestown—Tho OoBseomfion of an 
Organ. 1862. 


season, and from our youth to our age these varied 
instruments may minister to us, according to tlioir 
uses and our sensibilities. Tho harp which the 
monarch of Israel swept as the aecoinpiuiiment to 
hia divine lyrics; the timbrel which Miriam, the 
sister of Aaron, took in her hand when she raised 
the glad pieaii—“Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriouslytho silver truun>ets which 
tlie priests blew to proclahu the great Jewisli festi¬ 
vals; the horn and the psaltery, the anckbiit and 
the dulcimer, which lifted up the anthems of the 
Tabernacle or the Temple-worsliip, were not without 
a sacred influence, helping with their strings or pipes 
the effect of lioly song. But the religious BCiitimeut 
is the largcht that fills the lieiirt of man; its sweep 
and compass are the widest, and in the course of our 
own short lives that religious sentiment will range 
like “a song of degrees" over all the varying 
emotions of tho soul, engaging every tone to give it 
utteran(‘ 0 . 

“ Praise the Lord with gladness,” is tlio key-note 
of one Psalm. “Out of the depths have 1 cried to 
Thee, 0 Lord,” is the plaintive moan of another. 
“8ing unto tho Lox'd, all the earth,” is the quicken¬ 
ing call to a general antheui. “ Keep silence liiffoi’C 
Me, O IslaiulBl ” stills tho trembling spiril. into a 
low whisper of its fear. ** Tho Lord is tu ; Hhep- 
hord,” is the beautiful pastoral lyric for the serene 
life of still waters. “Ho bowed the lieavens and 
came down, lie did fly upon the wings of tin* wind; 
the Lord also thuinlored in the heavens, ami ic shot 
out lightnings from the sky"—this is tho pHalm for 
tho stormy elements or a troubled heart 
Lord, robiiko me not in thine anger I” is now our 
imploring cry; “ Though ho slay me, yei will i trust 
in Him,” is now tho boast of the resigned sjiirit 
“ The lines arc fallen to me in plcusant jdaeos,” is 
the bright lyric of tho hoai*t that finds its joy on 
earth. “ 0, that J liad wings like a ^ dove, for 
then would T fli^o away and be at rest 1 ” is tho bur¬ 
den of tho heart when it sighs and moans over tho 
wreck of mortal delights. “Then hast niado man 
but a little lower tluiu the angels 1 ” is the tono 
■whie.li befits the fueling of our human dignity. 
“Lord, thou luist been our dw<!lling-plaeo in all 
generations: thou carriest us away as with a flood,” 
IS tho mingled note of iiudan<*hoTiy and faith with 
which we contemplate our failing years, ami yield 
iipone after another from our earthly f(*llo\VHhip to 
the smmuons of the evorUving (ilod—tho civcrlasting 
Refuge. 

Thus, through tlio wdiohi I’ango of emotions and 
scnKibilities of the lu'arli, in Us thrills and wails, in 
ilfi elation and its gloom, in penitence, roinorse, siih- 
mission and hope, in graiitpude, aspiration, or hi^li 
dcHirc—t.hat hciirt. varies it-s note, but sincerity will 
inako music of all it« uttcrunc<!rt in jisahn or ilirjje. 
Pmdous, pr(‘eiouH beyond all our terms of praiso, 
arc t^>He religious songs and hymns which come to 
us from t,he jiroiihetie lips oimc tom^hed with tlio 
fire of (Jod. If they are near to us, how dxiar must 
they have been to those who sung thorn in their 
niaiestic un<l solemn H(J)rew tones, honeatli the 
eedars tliat bowed, and the hills that molted, and in’ 
the corn-fl(‘lds that laughed when tlio song of praiso 
01*080 to (h»<l. How many glad harvests with fiieir 
laden vintages and garners, how many rejoicing 
scenes of liajipinoss, and liow timxj ancient sorrows 
bom of our inevitable lot on the eartJi, stand for 
over painted and rohearsed iu tho Psalms of Davhl 
Over no single soono or inoident in Jewish history 
are we so completely engaged in sympathy with 
their sad fortunes m In one in which tho tender| 
lueloilios of sacred song, and the holy uses of music,! 
bring them touchingly before us, when they were 
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weary captiTes in pagan Babylon, their tearful 
hearts turned back to their beloved Jerusalem: 
“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down: yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried ns away captive required 
of US a song; and they that waste<l us required of us 
mirth, saying, ‘ Sing us one of the songs of Zion.* 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land ? ” That burst of sadness is of itself a fond and 
precious song. 

CTEUS A. BAETOL, 

A coixEAGtrE of Dr. Lowell in the ministry of tbe 
West church, Boston, is a graduate of Bowdoin of 
1882, and of the Harvard divinity school in 1835, 
He has published numerous occasional sermons, 
and is the author of two volumes. The Christian 
j^irit and Life and The Christian Body and 
Mrm, He brings in these discourses a somewhat 
elaborate literary style, uniting metaphysical in¬ 
sight to poetical sentiment, to the usual exhorta¬ 
tions of the pulpit. He has in preparation a vo¬ 
lume of meditative es>ays suggested by a recent 
Europi'an tour. A miniature book of selections 
from I is writings has been made, entitled Grains 
of Goldn 

belshazzab’s feart—ibom a bxscouese on pee- 
PECnON. 

In yonder village, a painter paces, in qniet medi¬ 
tation, his little room. Beautiful pictures has he 
sent forth to charm every beholder; but he alone is 
not satisfied- He di’aws some grand theme from 
the mighty chronicle of the Bible. He would turn 
the words of tbe rapt prophet into colors. He would 
bold up to the eyes of men a scene of the divine judg¬ 
ments, that should awe down every form of sin, and 
esalt every resolve of holiness in their hearts. The 
finished result of his labors is shortly expected. But 
the idea of perfection has seized with an overmaster¬ 
ing grasp upon him, and it must give him pause. 
How shall that awful writing of doom he pencilled 
on the plastered wall ? How shall that finger, as it 
were of a man’s band, and yet the finger of God, be 
revealed? How shall those voluptuous forms be¬ 
low, that have been all relaxed with the wine and 
the feast and the dalliance of the hour, be represent¬ 
ed in their transition so swift to eonscience-atrieken 
alarm, prostrate terror, ineffectual rage, and palsied 
suspense, as they are confronted by those naming 
characters of celestial indignation, which the sooth- 
toyers, with magic scr<dls, and strange gai*b, and 
juggling arts, can but mutter and mumble over, and 
only the secant of Almighty God calmly explain ? 
How shall it be done according to the perfect pat¬ 
tern shown in the Mount of Revelation oHiOod’s 
word? The artist thinks and labors, month by 
month, year after year. The figures of Baby¬ 
lonish king and consort, of Hebrew seer and maiden, 
and of Chaldee magician, grow into expressive por¬ 
traits under his hand. The visible grandeur of God 
the Judge, over against the presumptuous sins of 
man, approaches its completeness. The spectator 
would now be entranced with the wondrous deline¬ 
ation. But the swiftly conceiving mind which shapes 
out its imaginations of that dread tribunal, so sud¬ 
denly set up in the hall of revelry, is not yet con¬ 
tent. The idea of perfection, that smote it, smites 
it again. The aspiration after a new and higher 
beanty, that carried it to one point, lifts it to an¬ 
other, and bears it far aloft, in successive flights, ever 
above its oxpu 'wnrlr Viat sfilT nn fTlAOA ■fiftw fneJf nfi \ 


canvas, the earnest laborer breathes out, for tbe best 
of a lifetime, the patient and exhaustless enthusiasm 
of his soul. He hides the object, dear as a living 
child to its mother, from every eye, and presses on 
to the mark. If he walks, he catches a new trait of 
expression, some new line of lustrous illumination, to 
transfer to this painted scripture which he is com¬ 
posing, If he sleeps, some suggestion of an improve¬ 
ment will steal even into his dreams. In weariness 
and in sickness, he still climbs slowly, painfully, to 
bis task. In absence, his soul turns back, and makes 
all nature tributary to bis art. And on his e.\])iring 
day be seizes bis pencil to strive, by anothei* stroke 
stiil, after the perfection which flies before him, and 
leaves his work as with the last breath of his mouth, 
and movement of his hand, upon it, to show, amid 
unfinished groups, and the measured lines for a new 
trial, that, if absolute perfection cannot bo reached 
here on earth, yet heights of sjdeiidor and excel¬ 
lence can be attained, beyond all the thoiiglils of 
him whom the glorious idea has never stirred What 
a lesson for us in our moral and religious slnipglcsl 
What a rebuke for our idle loiterings in the lieaven- 
■ward way! What a shame to our donbrings about 
that perfection to which God and Christ and apos¬ 
tles call 1 

GEOEGE WASHINGTON GEEENE. 

Geoege Washington Giieene, the scui of N. H. 
Greene, and grandson of Major-General Greciio of 
tile Revolutionary anny, was born at East Gvei'n- 
wicb, Kent county, Rhode Island, April H, 1811. 
He entered Brown University in 1824, but 
obliged to leave the institution in his junior y<‘ar 
in consequence of ill-licalth. He next visited Eu¬ 
rope, where, with the exception of a lew short 
visits home, he remained until 1847. In 1887 ho 
received the appointment of United States consul 
at Rome, an office which ho retained until his re¬ 
call by President Polk in 1845, On his return 
hohecjme professor of modem languages in Brown 
University. In 1852 he removed to the city of 
NTew York, whore ho has since resided. 

During Mr. Greeno’s residence in Italy ho de¬ 
voted much attention to the collection of luato- 
rials for a history of that country from the fall of 
the Western Empire in 476 to the preset\t time, 
and was about preparing the first volume of Ida 
proposed work for the press when lie was com¬ 
pelled to lay aside the undertaking in consoqueneb 
of the failure of his eyesight. 

In 1835 he published an article in the North 
American Review, tbe first of a long series of 
conti-ibutions to that and other critical journals of 
the country. A portion of these piq)ci*s liavo 
been collected in a volume with tlio title 
cal Studies^ published by G. P. Putnam in 1850. 
The titles of these arc Petnircli, Machiavclli, Tho 
Reforaiation in Italy, Italian Literature in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century, Man;!:oni, The 
Hopes of Italy, Historical Romance in Italy, Li¬ 
braries, Vei*az 2 ano, and Obarlcs Edward. It will 
be seen from the enumeration that tho subjects 
treated of are, with two exceptions, drawn from 
Italian history or literature. Tho exceptions are 
such but in part, for in all discourse of libraries 
tbe ancient home of learning must bo prominent, 
and the Italian burial-place of the exiled Stuaits 
has probably contributed much to the perpetuity 
of their reputation. 
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Mr. Greene prepared a life of liis^ grandfather, Ge¬ 
neral Greene, fur Sparks’s Ainoritiaii Biography. 
Since his return to the United States he has been 
engaged in arranging the papers of Goiioral Greene 
for publication, and in the preparation of a more 
extended biograi)hy to acconii)any the work. The 
first volume of this important contribution to 
American history will appear dnnng the winter 
of 1855-3, and will contain a now and elaborate 
life of the General. The remaining six will bo 
occupied with his olficial pa[)ers^ public and jiri- 
vate letters, etc. On the completion of this work 
it is Mr. Greene’s intention to resume his History 
of Italy. In 1854 he edited an edition of the 
Works of Addison, in five volumes. 

BOTTA, THE HISTORIAN. 

The same causes winch conciiiTod in giving him 
so decided a taste for the be-4t writers of his native 
tongue, led him to view with particular fondness the 
school in which they had been formed. Ills 2 )n)- 
found knowledge of Latin favored the cultivation of 
this partiality, and enabled him to study at the very 
sources of classic eloquence. Hence, when he took 
up his pen for the composition of history, it was 
with a mind warm from the meditation of Livy, of 
Tacitus, and of those who, by treading closely in 
their footsteps, have formed the most durable school 
of modern history, Tims the form of his works, na¬ 
turally,—wo hail almost said, necessarily,—became 
cliissic. His narrative is arranged and' conducted 
with consummate art. Sketches, portraits, aud full 
descriptions are disposed at proper intervals, aecord- 
ing to the nature and im[)orta ice of the incident or 
of the person. If there be an important question to 
weigh, he puts it in the form of a dobato, and makes 
you a listener to the discussions of the actual heroes 
of the scene. It is thus that he brings you to the 
grave deliberations of the Ve letian seiiato,'or placing 
you, as it were, in some hidden recess, di'iclo.so.s to 
you the midnight counsels of a band of conspirators. 
And often, so powerful is the charm of his cloqiieuc<‘, 
you feel excited, chilleil, terror-struck,—moved, in 
short, by turns, with all the feelings that such a scone 
is calculated to awaken. 

His narrations, if compared with those of the great 
historians of antiquity, will be found to jjossess two 
of the highest qualities of which this kind of wril.mg 
is susceptible; cloarnoss ami animation. He never 
wrote until he had completed his stuily of the event; 
and then, by the assistance of a most exact ami re¬ 
tentive memory, Iks wrote it out just in the order in 
whiish it arranged itself in his liead. JIo was thus 
enabled to give his narrative that ajipoaraneo of 
unity of oonoeptiou, which it is impossible to coni- 
munleate, unless where the mind has, from the very 
first, embraced the sub/joct in its full extent. The 
glow of composition, mo'reover, was never inierrupt- 
ed, and ho was free to enter with tlm full force of his 
feelings into the spirit of the scenes ho was deacrib- 
ing. Hence many who deny him others of the higher 
qualities of an historian, allow him to bo one of the 
most fascinating of narratoi’s. 

His descriptions have more of the warmth of poe¬ 
try in thorn than those of any other laoderu histo¬ 
rian with whose works wo are acquainted, IToro, 
indeed, he seems to be upon his own ground; and, 
whether he describe a battle-field, a midnight as¬ 
sault, a sack, the siege or the storming of a city or 
of a fortress,—the oorivulsions, in short, of man or 
of nature herself,—^he is everywhere equally mtvster 
of his subject. Ilis eye seems to take in the whole 
at a glance, and seize instinctively upon those points 
which are best calculated to characterize the scene, 


If he leaves less to the reader than Tacitus or Sal¬ 
lust, the incidents that he inti-odiicos arc so well 
chosen, that they seize forcibly upon ihc imagina¬ 
tion, and never fail to produce tlieir full clFoct. His 
description of the fliglit of the French exiles from 
Savoy, of the pasw.igea of the Al]>a by l>oim})ar1.c and 
by Macdonald, of the sack of Pavia, of the siege of 
Famngosta, and of the earthquake in Calabria, may 
be cited as equal to anything that ever was written. 
Head the taking of Siena by (Josimo tl\c First. You 
are moved as if you were on the spot, and wore wit¬ 
nessing with your own eyes that seeiio of Imrror. 
You can see tlio band of oxilas worn down, emaciat¬ 
ed, by watching and by want. The whole story of 
the past is graven upon their deathlike countenances. 
As the melancholy train moves slowly onward, siglis, 
tears, ill snpj)ressed groans force their way. Tliey 
touch oven the hoarl,s of the victors. Evi'ry hand 
i.4 slretclicd out to succor and to console. But grief 
and hardship have <k)ne their wn)rk. Their files 
were thin, when they piussed for the last time the 
gate of their beloved liome; but., ere they reach the 
banks of the, Arbia, many a form has sunk exhausted 
and death-Hl.riu‘k by the'way. And, to eouiplete the 
picture, li(‘ adds one little touch, winch w<» give in 
the original, for the force of the transposition would 
be lost in Eiiglisli. “ Sapevano beno <11 aver j>erduto 
una patriii, ma so uu’ ultra ne avrebbero trovuta, nol 
sapevano.” 

The portraits of Botta are not equal to tlu^ olbor 
parts of his writings. Ho wrilrCr ever doHeribed 
cliaractcr by action better than lui; but, in thetinit- 
iug of those separatio traits which constitute imli- 
vi(lnal eharneter, and those slight and <Ieliea(ie sIukIi^s 
which diversify it, he often fails. The same may bo 
said of his views of tlu^ general progr<‘ss of civiliza¬ 
tion. lie imver, indeed, loses sight of this capital 
point; aud some of his sketches, such for example as 
the whole first book of liis “History of Italy from 
1*789,” are admirable; but the develojnnent of the 
individual and of society, and tlieir niuhinl and re¬ 
ciprocal action, are not kcqit so constantly in view, 
and made to mundi on witli the hotly of the narra¬ 
tive, with all that distinctn(‘s.s and p]n‘<*i,sion, whudx 
wo have a riglit to <‘xp<‘(‘t from so great a writ.er. 

The moral b<‘.aring of every event, and of every 
cliaractcr, is, on tlie contrary,* always |)lae(‘ 1 in full 
relief. Here liis judgment is never at fault; aiul 
the high and tlie low, the <list,ant and the near, aro 
alike brought with stern impart,ialily to anHw<*r for 
their dee<ls at the tribiimil of liisloriied morality. 
“O si,” he cries, addr<‘ssiMg lumsidf, after th<‘ nd'a- 
tion of one of the most horrid acts ever porpet,ruled, 
to tliosc who flatter iluMrisidves with the hope that 
their greatness will always prove a sutlieiimt sereen 
from tlie infamy that they ileserve, “ iufamativi jmro 
co’ fatti, <jhe la steria vi infainerd co’ <Ietth‘^ And 
nowhere is the goodness of his own h<*art. more ar)- 
parent tluui in the dtdight wit.h which lie dwells 
upon those few happy days which sometimes break 
in like an unexpected gbnim of sunshine upon the 
monotonous gloom of history; entering into all the 
minuter details, and setting off the event and its 
horoj by some wcU-clioson auocdot<j or apposite ro- 
fiociion. 

Of hifi style we hove, perbapa, already said enough. 
Purity of diction, riehm^ss, variety, and an almost 
intuitive adaptation of construction and of language 
to the chaiiges of the ftubjeet, are its leading churac- 
tori»li<*s. Tim vaih^ty of Ids terms Is wondin-fid; 
and no one, who lias not read him with att.ention, 
can form a correct idea of the power and inoxbaus- 
tiblo riisources of the Italian, A simple narrator, an 
exciting omtor, soft, winning, stern, satirical at will, 
oonsummato moster of all the secrets of art, ho seems 
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to Tis to Tiaye carried many parts of historical com¬ 
position to a very high pitch of perfection; and, if 
in some he appear less satisfactory, it is because he 
falls belo'W the standard that we have formed from 
his own writings, rather than any that we have de¬ 
rived from those of others, 

jlndee’w jacksok roOTiNa 
■Was bom at IN’ewbnrgh, in the Hudson High¬ 
lands, October 30, 1815, His father was a 

nurseryman at that place, and died in the year 
1822. The family were in humble circumstances, 
and Downing’s education was confined to the 
teaching of the academy at Montgomery, near his 
native town. At the age of sixteen he joined his 
brother in the management of his nursery. He 
formed soon after the acquaintance of the Baron 
de Liderer, the Austrian Consul-General, and 
other gentlemen possessed of the fine country 
estates in the neighborhood, and began to write 
descriptions of the beautiful scenery about him, 
in the Hew York Mirror and other journals. In 
June, 1838, he married the daughter of J. P. De 
■Wint, Esq., his neighbor on the opposite side of 
the Hudson. His first architectural work was 
the construction of his own house, an elegant 
Elizabethan cottage. In 1841, he published his 
Treatise on the Theory and Fraotice of Landscape 
Gardening^ Cbdapted to North America^ with a 
mew to the Improvement of Country Residences^ 
with MemarTcs on Rural Architecture. It was 
highly successful, and orders for the construction 
of liouses and decoration of grounds followed 
orders for copies to his publishers. He next 
published in 1845, The Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America, In 1846 he was invited to 
become the editor of the Horticulturist, a small 
monthly magazine published in Albany. He 
accepted the charge, and wrote an essay a month 
for it, until the close of his life. 

In 1849 he added Additional Notes and Nints 
to Fermw about Building in this country^ to an 
American reprint of "Wightwick’s “Hints to 
Young Architccth.” 

In 1850 he visited England for the purpose of 
obtaining a competent a^ssistant in the large 
architectural buriness which was pressing upon 
him. He remained only during the summer, 
visiting with gi*eat delight those perfect examples 
of his art, the great country seats of England. 
In the same year appeared his Architecture of 
Country Houses ; mcludmg Desigm for Cottages., 
Farm-houses., and Villas. Hi 1851 he was com¬ 
missioned by President Fillmore to lay out and 
plant, in pursuance of an act of Congress, the public 
grounds in the city of Washington, lying near the 
White House, Capitol, and Smithsonian Institution. 
He was actively employed in this and oier pro¬ 
fessional labors of a more private character, when 
on the 27th of July he embarked with his wife 
on board the steamboat Henry Clay for the city, on 
his way to Hewport. As they proceeded down the 
river it was soon found that the boat was racing 
with its rival the “ Armenia.” It was too common 
a nuisance to excite alarm, until the boats were 


near Yonkers, when the Henry Clay was dis¬ 
covered to be on fire. In passing from the lower 
to the upper deck Mrs. Downing was separated 
by the crowd from her husband, and saw him no 
more, until his dead body was brought to their 
home the next day. Ho was seen by one of the 
passengers throwing chairs from the upper deck 
of the boat, to support those who had leaped 
overboard, and a little after struggling in the 
water, with others clinging to him. He was 
heard to utter a prayer, and seen no more. His 
Rural Essays were collected and published in 
1853, with a well written and sympathetic 
memoir by George W. Curtis, and “ A Letter to 
his Friends,” by Miss Bremer, who was Mr. 
Downing’s guest during a portion of her visit to 
this country, and a mo&t enthusiastic admirer of 
the man and his works. 

Downing’s employments have undouhtcclly ex¬ 
ercised a great and salutary influence on the taste 
of the community. His works, in which he has 
freely availed himself of those of previous writers 
on the same topic, have been extensively read, and 
their suggestions have been realized on many an 
acre of the banl^s of his native Hudson, and other 
favorite localities. His stylo as an essayist was, 
like that of the man, pleasant, easy, and gentle¬ 
manly. 

EDMTJNH FLAGa. 

Ebmukd Flagg is descended from an old Hew 
England family, and the only son of the late 
Edmund Flagg, of Chester, H. H. Ho was born 
in the town of Wiscasset, Maine, on the twenty- 
fourth day of Hovemher, 1815. He was gi*adu- 
ated at Bowdoin in 1835, and immediately after 
went to the West with his mother and sister, 
passing the winter at Louisville, where lie taught 
the classics to a few boys, an(l was a frequent 
contributor to Preutico’s ‘^Louisville Journal.” 
He passed tlie summer of 1836 in wandering over 
the prairies of Illinois and Missouri, writing 
Sketches of a Traveller for the “Louisville 
Journal,” which were afterwards published in a 
work entitled The Far West. 

During the succeeding fall and winter, Mr. 
Flagg read law with the Hon. Hamilton R. Gam¬ 
ble, now Judge of the Supremo Court of Missouri, 
and commenced practice in the courts. In 1838, 
he edited the “ St. Louis Daily Commercial Bul¬ 
letin,” and during that fall published The Fa/r 
West in two volumes, from the press of the 
Harpers. In December, he became connected 
with George D. Prentice, Esq., in the editorship 
of “The Louisville Literary Hews-Lettor.” In 
the spring of 1840, in consequence of ill health, 
he accepted an invitation to practise law with 
the Hon. Sargent S. Prentiss, of Vicksburg, 
Miss,, a resident of that place. 

In 1842, Mr. Flagg conducted the “Gazette” 
published at Marietta, Ohio, and at the same 
time wrote two novels— Can'ero., or The 

Brime Minister., and Francis of Valois., which 
were published in Hew York. In 1844-5. 
he conducted the “ St. Louis Evening Gazette 
and, for several years succeeding, was “ Reporter 
of the Courts” of St. Louis County. lu the 
meantime, he published several prize novels, 
among which were The Howard Querni^ 
Blanche of Artois^ and also several dramas, 
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successfully produced in tlio theatres of St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and New York. 

In the spring of 1848, Mr. Flagg went out as 
Secretary to the lion. Edward A. Hunnogan, 
American Minister to Berlin. The a])pointiiient 
afforded him an opportunity to travel over Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and France. On liis return, ho 
resumed his residence and tlio practice of the 
law at St. Louis. In 1850, he received the 
appointment of consul for the Fort of Venice, 
under the administration of President Taylor. 
He visited England and Wales, travelled through 
central Europe to Venice, and entered \ipon the 
duties of his consulate, colTe^p()nding in the 
meantime with several of the New York Journals. 
In the fall of 1851, ho visited Florence, liomo, 
Naples, and the other Italian cities, and in 
November embarked at Marseilles for New 
Orleans. On liis arrival, lie proceeded to St. 
Louis, and took charge of a democratic newspaper 
at that place. 

In the following year, his liist work was puh- 
lished in Now York, in two volumes, entitled 
Venice^ Tlie Gitij of the Sea. It coinprises the 
history of that cajiital from the invasion by 
Napoleon, in lTt)7, to its caintulatiou to liadetzky, 
after its revolution, and the terrible siege of 1848 
and ’49. A thii'd volume, to bo entitled 27'otih 
Italy since 1849, is, wo understand, nearly ready 
for publication. 

In 1858 and 1854, Mr. Flagg contributed a 
number of articles illustrating the cities and 
scenery of the West to the United States TlliiS" 
trated, published by Mr. Meyer of New York. 
Mr. Flagg has also written occiisioual poetical 
pieces for various magazines.* 

RTOIIAEn n. DANA Jn., 

Titia author of “ Two Years l>olorc tlie Mast,” was 
bom at Cambridge in 1815. He is tlAv son of 
Richard II. Dana the poet, Tii his*boyhood, lie 
had a strong iiassion for the sea, and had ho con¬ 
sulted his inclination only, woiihl have entered the 
Navy. Jntiueuced by the advice of his fa.ther, 
lie chose a stiulcut’s life at lionie, and ,enlerc<i 
Jliirvard. Hero he was exposed to one oT%l^ose 
diliiculties which college faculties souitomes'put 
in tlie wib-y of the students by their niisnianage- 
ment. There was some misconduct, and an elfort 
was made to compel one of the (ilass to witness 
against his companion. Dana, as one of the pro¬ 
minent rebels, was rusticateil. As it was on a 
point of honor, it was no great misfortune to him, 
the less as he piussod into the family, and under the 
tutorship of the Kev. Leonard Woods, at Ando¬ 
ver, now the president of Uowdoin—with whom 
he oiy'oyod the intimacy of a friend of rare men¬ 
tal jiowors and soholtirsbi]). On returning to 
Cambridge, an attack of measles in one of the 
college vacations injured his oytKsight so material¬ 
ly, that he had to resign liis books. For a reme¬ 
dy, he tliought of liis love ofthe sea, and resolved 
to rough it on a Pacific voyage asa sailor, though 
he had every facility for ordinary travel and a<l- 
venturo. 

On the 14th of August, 1884, ho sot sail accord¬ 
ingly in the brig Pilgrim from Boston, fSor a voy¬ 


age round Cape Ilorn to the western coast of 
North America; performed his duty throughout 
with spirit, while the object of the voyage was 
accomplished in the traffic for hides, little think¬ 
ing while toiling on the cliffs and in the unsteady 
anchorages of California of the si)eedy familiarity 
which his countrymen would have wilh the re¬ 
gion, and returned in the ship in jSoptembor, 188C, 
to the harbor of Boston. 



In the year 1840, ho pulilishocl an micount of 
this adventure iu the volume Two Years hforc 
the a Personal Narrat’m oj Lfe at BeaS 
.Fortius, lie received for the entire copyright but 
two liundrcd and lil’ty dollars, a fact vvbicii shows 
the very n'ltent low standard of Aincricau litera- 
ry ])r()]>erty. publisher now could hur<lly ex¬ 
pect .so lu5ky a windfall. It was immediately 
suc.cossful, ])nssing through num(M‘ous edit.lons, be¬ 
ing repHnted iu igoudon, wliero the British Admi- 
raltj; adbptcd it foy distribution in the Navy, and 
translated int<) several of the languages of tlio 
Continent., including even the ItalinnF has been 
<luoted, too, with n'spect tor kt^ fuitliority on 
naval muttem, by Fsirds Bfbujjianr'aiid Carlisle in 
th??l louse of Lords. ♦ 

The work, written outYrom ills journal ami 
notes of tlie voyage, 'WaH undertaken with the 
idea of preseulihg;-die jdain reality of a sailor’s 
lifeatHoa. In this, its iimin object, it has been 
eminently suecossfiiL It I 41 H not only scoured 
tlic admiration of gentle* readies on shore, but, a 
much rarer foHuno, has been amiopted as a tnie 
]>ictnrc by rln('.k hiniseh*. A copy of the book is 
no nuusuJd iioriion of tlm scant coulpment of Jus 
chest in the forecastle. Its jxmuianty is further 
witnessed by the returns of tlio cheap lending 
lilirarios iu Knglund, where it appears high 011 
the list of the books iu demaml The oauso is 
obvious. The author is a master of narrative, 
and the story is told with a tlumnigh reality. It 
Is probably the most truthful account of a sailor’s 


* HMpm’ J’WttJly LIbwiry> New Tort. 
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life at sea ever written. Its material is actual 
experience, and its style the simple stra,iglit-for- 
■ward language of a disciplined mind, wMch turns 
neither to the right nor to the left froni its object. 
It is noticeable, that in this universally read book, 
the writer uses tho technical language of the ship; 
so that the account is to that extent sometimes 
unintelligible. On this, he makes a profound re¬ 
mark. I have found,” says he, “ from my own 
experience, and from what I have heard^ from 
others, that plain matters of fact in relation to 
customs and habits of life new to us, and descrip¬ 
tions of life under new aspects, act upon the inex¬ 
perienced til rough the imagination, so that we are 
hardly aware of our want of technical knowledge.” 
It has, too, this advantage. A technical term can 
he exiilained by easy reference to a dictionai-y; a 
confused substitute for it may admit of no ex¬ 
planation. Good sense and good humor sum up 
the enduring merits of this book. It is life itselt^ 
—a pas>age of intense nnexaggerated reality. 

Mr. Dana had, after his return from abroad, 
entered the senior class at Harvard, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1887, when he 
pursued his studies at the Law-School under 
Judge Story and Professor Greenleaf. His profi¬ 
ciency in these preparatory studies in moot courts 
and the exercises of his pen, showed his acute 
legal mind, and when he began to practise law 
Ms success was rapid. He was aided in maritime 
cases by the reputation of his hook; while he 
employed his infiuence to elevate a much abused 
branch of practice, though in Boston it talces a 
higher rank from being pursued in the United 
States Courts. His practice is also extensive in 
State Courts.* 

In 1850, Mr, Dana edited, with a preliminary 
preface, Lectures on Art and Poevis^ ty Wmii- 
ington Allston.^ 

His Seaman‘ss Manual is a technical dictionary 
of sea terms, and an epitome of the laws affecting 
the mutual position of master and sailor. It is 
reprinted in England, and in use in. both coun¬ 
tries as a standard work. 

Of late, Mr. Dana has been prominently be¬ 
fore the public as a member of the Free-Soil 
par^ of Massachusetts, and in his vigorous op¬ 
position to the Fugitive Slave Law. His speech 
in the case of the negro Anthony Bums, in 1864, 
is noticeable, not only for its acute analysis of the 
evidence ofifered, hut for its clear picturesque 
statement. The life-like character of some of its 
descriptions—^though no personal remarks were 
made on any individual—^inspired a cowardly, 
brutal street attack, in a blow sfruck at his head 
by a slung shot, which, had it varied a little, 
would have proved fatal. 

In a later case, an argument before the Supreme 
Court of Maine, at Bangor, July 22, 1864, in an 
action brought by a naturalized citizen of the 
Roman Catholic faith, for injuries in the removal 
of his cMld from the public school, in consequence 
of the^ parents’ rejection of the ordinaiy version of 
the Bible read there, and consequent interference 
with the school relations, Mr. Dana has pro- 


♦ The account of X)ana In “Livingston’s American Lawyers,” 
Part It. June 1862, contains references to his important cases 
up to the time when it was wntten. 

+ New York, Baker and Sciibner, 1860. 


, nounced not merely an eloquent, but an able, 
I legal, and philosophical argument in defence of 
1 the superintending school committee, and of the 
! accepted translation of the Scriptures. His argu¬ 
ment was sustained by the judgment of the court. 
I In 1853, Mr. Dana was prominently engaged in 
! the State Convention of Massachusetts. His 
course there, in the discussion of topics of enlarg¬ 
ed interest, determined his rank in the higher 
walk of his profession. 

"We are enabled on this point to present ade¬ 
quate authority in a letter on the subject from a 
leader in the Convention, the Hon. Rulus Choate. 

Boston, Sept. 29, 1854. 

Charles Scribner, LJsq. 

Sir —I received some time since an inquiry respect¬ 
ing the position occupied by Mr. Dana in the Con¬ 
vention for revising the constitution of Massnehu- 
setts; to which I would have made an immediate 
reply, hut for an urgent engfigement. When I was 
relieved from that, 1 unfortunately had overlooked 
your letter, which I have only just now recovered. 

The published debates of that body indicate quite 
well, though not adequately, tlie space he filled in 
the convention. He took a deep interest in its ]n‘o- 
ceedings; attended its sessions with great puiict.ual- 
ity, and by personal eflbrt and influence, ami occa¬ 
sional very effecti\e speech, had a laigc share in 
doing good and resisting evil. He was classed witli 
the majority in the body, consisting in a general way 
of those friendly to its convocation, and friendly to 
retty extended and enterprising schemes of change; 
ut on some fundamental questions he diJOTcred de- 
cide^y from them, and u])qn one of these—^Ihat con¬ 
cerning the tenure of judicial office—he <iis]»lu.yed 
conspicuous ability and great zeal, and enforced with 
persuasive and important effect the soundest and 
most conservative opinions. In general, tlioro, as in 
all things, and in all places, he was indo])CTidont, 
prompt, and firm, and was universally esteemed not 
more for his talent, culture, and good sense, than for 
his sincerity and honor. I differed often from him, 
hut always with pain, if not self-distrust, w ith no 
inteiTuption of the friendship of many ycais. 

I am very truly, 

Your Bcrv’t, 

Rxmis CnoATE. 

An article by Mr. Dana, on tho Memoir of tlie 
Rev. Dr. William Croswcll, whom he had defend¬ 
ed in an able and eloquent speech on an Ecclesi¬ 
astical trial in tlie Korth American Review 
for April, 1864, may he mentioned for its feeling 
and judicious estimate of a man to whom tlie. Re¬ 
viewer stood in tho relations of friend and parish¬ 
ioner. 

Mr. Dana is married to a grand-daiighter of 
the Rev. James Marsh. His residonco is at Cam¬ 
bridge, in the vicinity of tlie College. 

nOMBWAKD BOUND—FROM TWO TKARS BBFORB TUB MAST. 

It is usual, in voyages round tho Capo from 
the Pacific, to keep to the eastward of the Falkland 
Islands; but as it had now set in a strong, steady, 
and clear south-wester, witli every prospect of its 
lasting, and wo had had enough of high latitudes, 
the captain determined to stand immediately to tlie 
northward, running inside of the Falkland Islands. 
Accordingly, when the wheel was relieved at eight 
o’clock, the order was given to keep her due north, 
and all hands were turned up to square away tho 
yards and make sail In a moment the news ran 
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througli tlie ship that the captain was keeping her 
off, with her nose straight for Boston, and Cape 
Horn over her taffrail. It was a moment of ciithu- 
siasm. Every one was on the alert, and even the 
two sick men turned out to lend a hand at the hal- 
ards. The wind was now due south-west, and 
lowing a gale to which a vessel close-hauled could 
have shown no more than a single close-reefed 
sail; but as we were going before it, we could carry 
on. Aeeordingly, hands were sent aloft, and a reef 
shaken out of the top-sails, and the reefed fore-sail 
set. When we came to mast-head the top-sail 
yards, with all liands at the halyards, we struck up 
“ Cheerily, men,” with a chorus wliich might have 
been heard half way to Staton Land. Under her 
increased sail, the ship drove on through the water. 
Yet slie could boar it well; and the Captain sang 
out from the quarter-deck—“ Another reef out of 
that fore t 02 ^-sail, and give it to her I” Two hands 
sprang aloft; the frozen reef-points and earings 
were cast adrift, the lialyards manned, and the sad 
gave out her increased canvass to the gale. All 
hands were kei)t on deck to watch tlie elfcct of the 
change. It was as much as she could well carry, 
and with a heavy sea astern, it took two men at 
the wheel to steer her. fcihe flung the foam from 
her bows; the spray breaking afu as far as tlie gang¬ 
way. tiho was going at a prodigious rate. Still, 
everything held. Preventer braces were reeved ami 
hauled taut: tackles got upon the backstays; and 
each thing done to keej) all snug and strong The 
captain walked the deck at a rapid stride, looked 
aloft at the sails, and then to windward ; the mal e 
stood in the gangway, rubbing his hmids, and talk¬ 
ing aloud to the shqT—“Hurrah, old bucket I tlm 
Boston girls have got hold of the tow-rope 1” and 
tlie like; and we wore on the forecastle, looking to 
see how the spars stood it, and guessing the rate at 
which slie was going,—when the caplma called out 
—“Mr. Brown, got up the topmast studding-Huil! 
"What she can’t carry she may drag!” The maio 
looked a monient; but he would let no one be before 
him ill daring. Ue sprang forward,—“Hurrah, 
men 1 rig out the toi)-ma.st studding-sail boom! Lay 
aloft, and I’ll send the rigging up to you!”—Wo 
82 )rang aloft into the (o[); lowered a girt-liiic down, 
by which we hauled uj> the rig.'ing; rove the tacks 
and halyards; run out the boom and lashed it fast, 
and aent down the lower hulyanis, us a j>r«ventor. 
It was a clear starlight iiiglit, cold and blowing; 
but everybody worked willi a will Some, iiuleed, 
look<‘d as tlioiigli they thought tlie ‘ old man’ was 
mad, but no one said a word. Wo had had a now 
tojHuast studiling-sail made with a reef in it,—a 
thing hardly ev<‘r heard of, and which the sailoi-s 
had rhlicuUul a good ilonl, saying tliat when it was 
time to reef a atudding-sail, it was time to take it 
in. But wc found a use for it now; for, there being 
a reef in the to|>sail, the Htud(ling-.sail could not be 
set without one in it also. To be sure, a stiuldiiig- 
sail with reefed top-sails was rathm* a new thing; 
yet there was some roason in it, for if we carrietl 
that away, wo shoidd lose only a sail and a boom; 
but a whole top-sail might have carried away the 
mast and all 

While wo wore aloft, the sail bud been got out, 
bent to the yard, reefed, and ready for hoisting. 
Waiting for a good oiiportunity, the halyards wore 
maimed and the yard hoi.stod fairly up to the blocks, 
but when the mate came to shako the calspaw out 
of the downhaul and wo began to boom-cud the 
sail, it shook the ship to her centre. The boom 
buckled up and bent like a whip-stick, and wo 
looked every moment to see somotUing go; but, 
being of the short, tough upland sprueo, it bout Kke 


whalebone, and noilung could break it. The car¬ 
penter said it was the best stick he had ever seen. 
The strength of all hands soon brought the tack to 
the boom-end, and the sheet was trimmed down, and 
the preventer and the weather brace hauled taut 
to take off the strain. Every ro 2 )e-yai*u seemed 
stretched to the utmost, and every thread of can¬ 
vass; and with this sail added to her, the ship 
sprang through the water like a thing possessed. 

I The sail being nearly all forward, it lilted her out 
I of the water, and she aeomod actually to jump from 
sea to sea. Prom the lime her keel was laid, she 
had never been so driven; and had it been life or 
I death wdth every one of us, she could not have borne 
another stitch of canvass. 

Finding that she would bear the sail, the hands 
were sent below, and our watch remained on deck. 
Two men at the wheel had as much as they could 
do to keep her within three points of her eoiirae, 
for she steered as wild a.s a young colt. The mate 
walked the deck, looking at tlie sails, and then over 
tlie side to see the foam liy by lier,—slapping his 
hands upon liis thighs anil talking to the ship— 
“Hurrah, you jade, you ’vc got the scent!—you 
know where you ro going And when she 
Icajied over the seas, and 4ilniost out of the water, 
mid trembled to her very keel, the spars ami musU 
snapping and croaking—“ There she goes !—^’Piiere 
she goes—liandsomcly I—As long as she cracks she 
holds!”—while wc stood with the rigging^ laid 
down fair for letting go, and ready to take in sail 
and clear away if anytlimg went. At four bells wc 
hove the log, and she was going eleven knots fairly; 
and had it not been for the sea from aft whicli sent 
the chip borne, and throw her continually off her 
course, the log would have shown her to have boon 
going much faster. I went to the wlieel witli a 
young fellow from ilie Kennebec, who was a good 
heluiKiuan: ami for two hours we had our hands 
full A few niiniitos showed us that our monkey- 
jackets must come off; and cold as it was, we stood 
in our shirt-slocvi^H in a iicrspiration; ami were glad 
enough to have it eight bells and the wheel relieved, 
Wc turned in ami sUq^t as well ns wo could, though 
the Hca made a constant roar under her bows, 
and wadiod over the forecastle likii ii small entn- 
raef. 

* At four o’clock wo wore ealled again. Tlic 8am<» 
sail was still on the vc.sscl, ami t.he gale, if there was 
any change, had increased a little. No ul.Uaupt was 
made to fake the studdiiig-f.ail in; ami, iiidta'il it 
was too late now. If wm Ii.'ul stnrLMl uiiylliing <o- 
wnird taking it in, eith(M' tack or halyards, it would 
have blown to pieces, and carricil soimdhing away 
with it The only way now was to let ev<*rything 
fitaml, and if tlic gale went,down, well ami good; 
if not, Homcihing uumt go-—the svcakesiHtii‘k orrt>[)0 
first—ami thmi wc could g(*t it in. For more than 
ail hour she was driven on at Hiieli a rid.e that sJie 
siioiuod actually to crowd the sea into a lu^ap before 
her, ami the water [»oured over the Hp?'it-.sail yard 
as it wouhl over a <lam. Towards tinybroiik the 
gale abated a little, and she was just beginning 
to go more easily along, relicvcil of the pressure, 
wlion Mr. lirown, determined to give her no respite, 
and d<‘pending upon the wind’s subsiding as the sun 
rose, told UH to get along the lower stii<l<iing-Hail. 
This was an immeuso sail, and hold wiml onongli to 
last a Hulehmaa a week,—hovo-to* it was soon 
ready, the boom topped up, preventer guys rove, 
and tiio idlers canoil up to man the halyards; yet 
such was still the force of the gale, that wc were 
nearly an hour sotting the sail; carried away the 
outhaul in doing it, and came very near snapping 
off the swinging boom. Ko sooner was it sot than 
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title ship tore on again lihe one that "was mad, and 
began to steer as wild as a hawk. The men at the 
wheel were puffing and blowing at their work, and 
the helm was going hard np and hard down, con* 
stantly. Add to this, the gale did not lessen as the 
day come on, but the sun rose in clouds. A sudden 
lurch threw the man from the weather wheel across 
the deck and against the side. The mate sprang to 
the wheel, and the man, regaining his feet, seized 
the spokes, and they hove the wheel up just in time 
to save her from broaching to, though nearly half the 
studding-sail went under water; and as she came to 
the boom stood up at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
She had evidently more on her than she could bear; 
yet it was in vain to try to take it in—^the clewline 
was not strong enough ; and they were thinking of 
cutting away, when another wide yaw and a come- 
to snapped the gujrs, and the swinging boom came 
in with a crash against the lower rigging. The ont- 
haul block gave way, and the top-mast studding-sail 
boom bent in a manner which I never before supposed 
a stick could bend. I bad my eye on it when the 
guys parted, and it made one spring and buckled up 
so as to form nearly a half circle, and sprang out 
ag£un to its shape. The clewline gave way at the 
fii*st pull; the cleat to which the halyards were be¬ 
layed was wrenched off, and the sail blew round the 
rorit-soil yard and head guys, which gave us a had 
job to get it in. A half hour served to clear all 
away, and she was suffered to drive on with her 
top-mast studding-sail set, it being as much as she 
could stagger under. 

During all this day and the next night we went on 
imder the same sail, the gale blowing with undi- 
minished force; two men at the wheel all the time; 
watch and watch, and nothing to do but to steer and 
look out for the ship, and be blown along;—^until 
the noon of the next day— 

Sunday^ Jvly 24^A, when we were in latitude 
50® 2^' S., longitude G2® 13' W., having made four 
degrees of latitude in the last twenty-four hours. 
Being now to the northward of the Falkland Islands, 
the ship was kept off, north-east, for the equator; 
and with her heafi for the equator, and Cape Horn 
over her taffrail, she went gloriously on; every 
heave of the sea leaving the Cape astern, and every 
hour bringing us nearer to home, and to warm 
weather. • 

THE nXOTJBB 'BTBT.E!,* 

Tills is the common Englidi Bible, which has al¬ 
ways been used. It is not a “Protestant Bible.” 
Great portions of the ti*anslation were made by men 
in the bosom of the General Church, before the Ee- 
formation, by Wickliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Jllatthew. Testimony to its accuracy has been home 
by learned men of the Roman Church. Leddes calls 
it “ of aU versions the most excellent for accuracy, 
fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of 
the textand Selden calls it “ the best version in 
the world.” As a well of pure EngHsh undefiled, as 
a fonntoin of pure idiomatic English, it has not its 
equal in the world. It was fortunately—^may we 
not without presumption say providentially—^trans¬ 
lated at a time when the English language was in 
its purest state. It has done more to anchor the 
English language in the state it then was than all 
other books togetlier. The fact that so many mil¬ 
lions of each succeeding generation, in all parts of 
the world where the English language is used, read 
the same great lessons in the same words, not only 


• From the argument in tho school case before the Supreme 
Court of Maine. 


I keeps the language anchored where it was in its 
best state, but it preserves its universality, and frees 
it from all material provincialisms and patois, so 
that the same words, phrases, and idioms are used 
in London, ITew York, San Francisco, Austr.alia, 
China, and India. To preserve this unity and stead¬ 
fastness, the Book of Common Prayer has done 
much; Shakespeare, Milton, and Bunyan have done 
much; but the English Bible has done leu-fold more 
than they all. 

From the common English Bible, too, we derive 
our household words, or phrases and illustrations, 
the familiar speech of the people. Our associa¬ 
tions are with its narratives, its parables, its hisr 
tories, and its biographies. If a man knew the 
Bible in its original Greek and Hebrew by 
heart, and did not know the common English ver¬ 
sion, he would he ignorant of the speech of the 
people. In sermons, in public speeches, from the pul¬ 
pit, the bar, and the platform, would come allusions, 
references, quotations—that exquisite electrifying by 
conductoi*s, by which the heart of a whole peojile is 
touched by a word, a phrase, in itself nothing, but 
everything in its power of conducting—and ail this 
would be to him an unknown world. No greater 
wrong, intellectually, could be inflicted on the chil¬ 
dren of a school, aye, even on the Roman Catholic 
children, than to bring them up in ignorance of the 
English Bible. As well might a master instruct his 
pupil in Latin, and send him to spend his days 
among scholars, and keep him in ignorance of the 
words of Virgil and Horace, and Cicero and Terence 
and Tacitus. As a preparation for life, an a(‘quain- 
tanee with the common English Bible is indispen¬ 
sable. 

* ¥li ^ at 0 

If the Bible is not read, whore so well can the 
principles of morality and all the virtues be taught? 

How infinitely superior,” says Maurice, “ is a g<^s- 
pel of facts to a gospel of notions! ” How infinitt‘ly 
superior ta.abstract ethics arc tho teachings of tho 
narratives and parables of tho Bible! What has 
ever taken such a hold on the liunjan heart., and so 
influenced human action? The story of Jacob and 
Esau, the unequalled narrative of Joseph and his 
brethren, Abraham and Isaac, Absalom, Naanian tho 
Syrian, the old proi)het, the wild, dramatic poetical 
histories of Elgah and Elisha, tho captivities of tho 
Jews, the episode of Ruth, unsurpassed for simple 
beauty and pathos, and time would fail mo to tell 
of Daniel, Isaiah, Samuel, Eli, and tho glorious com¬ 
pany of tile apostles, the goodly fellowship of tho 
prophets, and the noble army of mai'tyrs. Where 
can a l^son of fraternity and equality be struck so 
deeply into the heart of a child as by the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives? How can the true nature and 
distinctions of charity be better expounded than by 
the parables of the widow who cast her mite into 
the treasury, and tbe woman with the alabaster box 
of precious ointment? Can the prodigal son, the 
unjust steward, the lost sheep, ever bo forgotten ? 
Has not the narrative of the humble birih, the pain¬ 
ful life, the ignominious death of our Lord, wrought 
an effect on the world greater tilian any and all lives 
ever wrought before ? even on those who doubt the 
miracles, and do not believe in the mystery of the 
Holy Incarnation, and tho glorious Resurrection and 
Ascensioii. 

Remember, too, we beseech you, that it is at the 
school alone that many of these children can read or 
j hear these noble teachings. If tho book is closed to 
them there, it is open to them nowhere else. 

ITor would I omit to refer to the reading of the 
Bible as a part of the education of tlie fancy and 
imaginatioii. Whatever slight may be thrown upon 
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these faculties by men calling themselves practical 
men, they are powerful agents in the human system 
which no man can neglect or abuse with impunity. 
Preoccupy, preoccupy the minds of the young with 
the tender, the beautiful, the rhythmical, the magni¬ 
ficent, the sublime, which G-od in his bounty, and 
wisdom too, has poured out so profusely into the 
minds of his evangelists and prophets ^ Nowhere 
can be found such varieties of the beautiful and sub¬ 
lime, the magnificent and simple, the tender and 
terrific. And all this is brought to our doors and 
offered to our daily eye. If the mind of the youth, 
girl, and boy is not preoccupied by what is moral, 
virtuous, and religious, the world is ready to attack 
the fancy and imagination with all the splendor and 
seductions of sense and sin. Their minds will have 
the food for imagination and fancy, and if they arc 
not led to the Psalms, and Isaiah, and Job, ami the 
Apocalypse, and the narratives and parables, they 
will find it in Shelley, Byron, Rousseau, and George 
Sand, and tlio feebler and more debased novels of 
the modern press of France. 

ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

Anna Cora, the danghtor of Samuel G. Ogden, a 
New York merchant, was born in Bordoanx, 
France, during her father’s residence in that city. 
Her early years were passed in a fine old olmtean 
in its neighborhood, called La Oastagne. One of 
its apartments was fitted up as a theatre, in which 
the numerous children of the family, of which the 
future Mrs. Mo watt was the tenth, amused them¬ 
selves with dramatic eutortaimiients, for which 
several of thein evinced decideil talent. The 
family removed a few years after to New Yoi*k. 

While yet a school girl, Anna, in her fifteenth 
year, became the wife of Mr. James Mowatt, a 
lawyer of New York. Tiio story of Jier first 
acquaintance with her lover, who soon began to 
escort her to and from school, galliinlly bearing 
her satchel, and the courtship and run-away uiatcli 
which speedily followed, are very pleasantly told 
in the lady’s autobiography. The only reason for 
the elopement being the unwillingness of tlio couple 
to wait until the lady had [lassod seventeen siini- 
iners, they soon received the paternal pardon, and 
retired to a country roddenco at Flatbush, Ijong 
Island. Here the education of the “ chikbwife,” 
as she was prettily styled, was continued by the 
husband, several yeai*s the senior. Some plea¬ 
sant years were i)assod in Sunday-school teach¬ 
ing, foi’tune-telling at fancy fairs, “shooting 
swallows on the wing,” in 8poi*tsinan tramps 
through the woods, private theatricals, and the 
comportitiou of an oj)ic poem, Pehijo^ or Cho 
CJmoTii of Oomdoiiga^ in five cantos, wbicdi was 
published by the Harpers, and followed b\'a satire 
entitled Ee^iewm lieviewed^ directed agahmt tlio 
critics who had taken the liberty to out. iq) the 
poem. Botli ai>poaved as the work of “ rsabel.” 

Mrs. Mowatt’s Jiealth failing, slie aceonqxinied 
a newly married sister and brother in a tour to 
Europe. She wrote a play, or tli$ 

J?emai% Slme^ duinng lior absence, had appropriate 
scenes and dresses made in Paris for its rojireseun 
tation, and soon, after her return produced the 
piece with great applause at a party at her resi¬ 
dence, in honor of her fatlior’s mrtliday. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mowatt had taken part in the 
spootilations of the day, and a commercial revulsion 
ooouriing, waa “ utterly ruined”—a weakness in 


the eyes preventing him from Resuming his old 
profession of the law. 



The elder Vaudonhoff had just before met with 
great success in a course of dramatic readings, and 
the wife, casting about for ways and moans of sup¬ 
port, determined to bring her dramatic talents 
into ac(50unt in this manner. Bho gainoil her 
husband’s consent wit.li some ditliculty, and, pre¬ 
ferring tlio verdict of a stranger amlionce, gave 
her first reading at Boston, and with ck^cided siui- 
ce.«n. Slie soon after appeared Ju Now York, 
whore she read to large audionco.s, but the tacit 
disapproval of IVieiids and t.he e.xertions rotjuirod 
brought on a fit of sickness, from which she 
sullered for the two following years. 

Blie next, her husband having hocome a pub¬ 
lisher, turned her attention to lit-eralure, and 
wrote a number of stories for the magazines witli 
the signature of “Helen Berkley.” These wore 
followed by a longer story, The Fortune Hunter^ 
and by the five act comedy of FinhUm^ whicJi was 
written for the stage, and j>rodiic.cd at the Jbirk 
Theatre, March, 1845. It mot with Huc(‘.esH there 
and at tlioatres in other cit.ies, and omboldoned its 
author, forced by the failure of ht^r husband in the 
])UbliHlnng business, to (joutribulo to their joint 
support, to try her fortune as an actress. Hho 
made her first appearan<;e on the cbissjc boards of 
the Park TJioatre, June, 1845, as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons, and played a number of nights 
with such approval that cngagomentH followed in 
other cities, and she bocaino one of the most suo- 
cessftil of “ stars.” Bho appeared in her own play 
of Fashion, and in 1847 wrote and poribrmed a new 
five act drama, Anmnd. 

In 1847 Mrs. Mowatt visited England with lier 
husband, and made lier first bow to an English 
audience in the month of December, at Man<diestcr. 
She was suooeasful, and remained in England 
several years. 

In February, 1851, Mr. Mowatt died. After a 
temporary rouroment, his widow wont through a 
round of farewell performances, and rotunxod in 
Jidy to her native land. In August she appeared 
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at Niblo’s Garden, and after a Lighly snccessful 
engagement, made a brilliant farewell tour tlirougb 
the Union prior to her retirement from the stage 
at New york, in 1854. A few days afterwards she 
was mamed to Mr. William F. Ritchie, a gentle¬ 
man of Richmond, Ya. 

In 1854 Mrs. Mo watt published the Autobio¬ 
graphy of an Actress^ or Eight Years on the 
Stage^ a record of her private and professional 
life to that date. 

Nay, rail not at Time, though a tyrant he be, 

And say not he eometh, eoloss.d in might, 

Our beauty to ravish, put pleasure to flight, 

And pluck away friends, e'en as leaves from the 
tree; 

And say not Love’s torch, which like Yesta’s should 
burn, 

The cold breath of Time soon to ashes will turn. 

You call Time a robber ? Nay, he is not so,— 
While Beauty’s fair temple he rudely despoils. 

The mind to enrich with its plunder he toils; 

And, sowed in his furrows, doth wisdom not 
grow? 

The magnet ’mid stars points the north still to view; 
So Time ’mong our friends e’er discloses the true. 

Though cares then should gather, as pleasures flee 

by.. 

Thouffh Time from thy features the charm steal 
away, 

He’ll dim too mine eye, lest it see them decay; 

And sorrows we’ve shared, will knit closer love’s 
tie; 

Then Pll laugh at old Time, and at all he can do, 
For he’ll rob me in vain, if he leave me hut yoi(>! 


MART E. HEWITT. 

Mast E. Moose was born in Malden, Massachu¬ 
setts. After her father’s death her mother re¬ 
moved to Boston, where the daughter remained 
until her marriage with the late Mr. James L. 
Hewitt. She has since resided in the city of New 
York. In 1845 Mrs. Hewitt published Songs of out 
Ixmd and Other Poenis^ a selection from her con¬ 
tributions to various periodicals. In 1850 she 
edited The Gem of the Western Worlds a holiday 
volume, and TheMemoHal^ a volume of contribu¬ 
tions by the authors of the day, designed as a mai*k 
of respect to the memory of Mi-s. Osgood. Mrs. 
Hewitt was lately married to Mr. Stebbins, of 
New York. 

Her poems are marked by their good sense, 
hearty expression, and natural feeling. 

GOD BLESS THU MJkJtINBE. 

God’s blessing on the Mariner I 
A venturous life leads he— 

What reek the landsmen of their toil, 

Wlio dwell upon the sea ? 

The landsman sits within his home, 

His fireside bright and waim; 

Nor asks how fares the mariner 
All night amid the storm. 

God bless the hardy Mariner I 
A homely garb wears he, 

And he goeth with a rolling gait, 

Like a ship upon the sea. 


He hath piped the loud ay, ay, sir! ” 

O’er the voices of the main. 

Till his deep tones have the hoarseness 
Of the rising hurricane. 

BGs seamed and honest visage 
The sun and wind have tanned, 

And hard as iron gauntlet 
Is his broad and sinewy hand. 

But oh 1 a spirit looketh 

From out liis clear, blue eye, 

With a truthful, childlike earnestness, 

Like an angel from the sky. 

A venturous life the sailor leads 
Between the sky and sea— 

But when the hour of dread is past, 

A merrier who, than he ? 

He knows that by the rudder bands 
Stands one well skilled to save; 

For a strong hand is the Steersman’s 
That directs him o’er the wave. 

TO MART. 

Thine eye is like the violet, 

Thou hast the lily’s grace; 

And the j>ure thoughts of a maiden’s heai*t 
Are writ upon thy face. 

And like a pleasant melody 
That to memory hath clung, 

Falls thy voice, in the loved accent 
Of mine own New England tongue. 

New England—dear Now England 
All numberless they lie, 

The green graves of my people. 

Beneath her fair, blue sky. 

And the same bright sun that sluncth 
On thy home at early morn, 

Lights the dwellings ol^ my kindred, 

And the house where I was born. 

Oh, fairest of her daughters 1 
That bids me so rejoice 
’Neath the starlight of Ihy beauty, 

And the music of thy voice— 

While memory hath power 
In my heart her joys to wake, 

I love thee, Mary, for thine own, 

And for New England’s sake. 

EMMA D. E. N. SOUTIIWORTH. 

Mes. SouTirwoRTH is descended, both on the fa¬ 
ther’s and mother’s side, from families of high 
rank, who emigi’ated to America in 1632, and 
settled at St. Mary’s, where they liavo continued 
to reside for two centuries, l^he was born in 
the city of Washington, in the honno and room 
once occupied by General Washington, on the 
26th of December, 1818. Her iallier, wlio had 
married in 1816 a young lady of fifteen, died 
in 1822, leaving his family stnutciied in re¬ 
sources, in consequence of losses previously in¬ 
curred by the French spoliations on American 
commerce. Her mother afterwards married Mr. 
Joshua L. Henshaw, of Boston, by whom IMiss 
Nevitte was educated. 

In 1841 she became Mrs. Sonthwortb. Thro-wn 
I upon her own resources in 1848, with two infante 
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to support, a dreary interval in Ler life succeeded, 
Tvldcli was broken by tbe sucoessriil publication 
of her first novel, Retribution^ in 1840. She had 
previously published, in 1846, an anonymous 
sketch in the National Era, with which the editor. 
Dr. Bailey, was so well pleased, that he sought 
out the vsa’iter, and induced her to write other 
sketches and tales of a similar kind. Retribution 
was commenced as one of these, and was intend¬ 
ed to be concluded in two numbers, but the sub¬ 
ject grew under the author’s hand. Every week 
she supplied a portion to the paper, “ until weeks 
grew into months, and months into quarters, be¬ 
fore it was finished.” During its coinposition 
she was supporting herself as a teacher in a pub¬ 
lic school, and in addition to the entire charge of 
eighty boys and girls tlius imi)osed upon her, and 
of one of her children who was extremely^ ill, 
was forced by the meagreness of her ijocuniary 
resources to give close attention to her household 
affairs. Her health broke doAvn under the pres¬ 
sure of these complicated labors and sori'ows. 
Meanwhile her novel I’oached its termination, and 
was publislied complete by llarper and Brothers. 
The author, to use her own words, “found her¬ 
self born, as it were, into a now life; found indo- 
pendenco, sympathy, friendship, and honor, and 
an oocut)ation in which she could delight. All 
this came very suddenly, as after a terrible storm 
a sunburst.” Her child recovered, and her own 
malady disajipcared. 

The sucoessfid novel was rapidly followed by 
others. The Deserted Wife was published in 
1850; Shannondale and The IIother-in-Lau) in 
1801; Children of the Me and The Foster 
Sisters in 1853; The Curse of CUJton; Old 
FfeigJiborhoofk and Few Settlements^ and Murk 
Sutherland in 1853, The Lost Heiress in 1854, 
and Hickory Hull^ in 1855. These novels dis¬ 
play strong dramatic power, and contain many 
excellent (lohcriptivo passages ot‘ the Houthern 
life and scenery to which they are cliielly de¬ 
voted. 


SUSAN WARNER—ANNA B. WARNER. 

Miss Waknkr is the daughter of Mr. TFonry 
Warner, a member of the bar of the euty of New 
York. iShe has for some years resided with tlio 
remainder of her father’s family on Constitution 
Island, near Westi Point, in the finest purl ion of 
the Hudson highlands. 



Miss Wamor made a sudden step into (imincnco 
as a writer, by the publication in 1840 of The 
Wide^ Wide World^^ a novel, in two volumes. It 
is a story of Amorioaii domestio life, written in 
an easy and somewhat difiiiso stylo. 

Her second novel, Queechy^ appeared iu 1853. 
It is similar in size and peiioral plan to The IVldey 
Wide Worlds and contains a number of agreeable 
p^sagos dcsoriptivo of rural life. The heroine, 
Fltida, is introduced to us as a little girl. Her 
sprightly, natural manner, and shrewd Amoncan 
common sense, oontributo greatly to tlio attrac¬ 
tions of tlio book. The “help” at the fann, 
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male and female, are pleasantly hit off, and give 
a seasoiiiiig of Imnior to the volumes. 

MihS Warner is also the author of TJheLaw and 
the Testimony^ a theological work of research and 
liierit, and of a prize essay on the Duties of Ame¬ 
rican Women. 

Miss Aitna B. Wauner, a younger sister of 
Miss Susan Warner, is the autlior of Dollars and 
Coits^ a novel, as its title indicates, of practical 
Aiiicrican life, j)iiblished in 1853, and of a series 
of juvenile tales, Anna Montgomerys Book Shelf 
three volumes of which, Mr, Rutherford's Chil¬ 
dren and Carl Kririken,^ liave ai>pearo(l. 


cnESTNtrr gatherino—^from quhieoiit. 

In a IujIIow, ratlior a deep holk)W, behind the 
crest of the lull, as Fleda had said, they came at last 
to a noble gi‘t)up of large liickory trees, with one or 
two chestnuts, standing in atteiidaiico on tlio out- 
skiHs. And also as Ldeda had said, or lio])ed, the 
place was so far from convenient aeeoss that nobody 
had visited thc^u; they wore thick hung with fruit. 
If the spirit of the gmne had been wanting or fail¬ 
ing in Mr. Oarleton, it must have roused again into 
full life at the joyous heartiness of FJoda’s exclama¬ 
tions. At any rate no boy could have taken i,o the 
business belter, lie cut, with her permission, a 
stout lojig ]>olc in the woo<ls; and swinging himself 
lightly into one of the trees showed that ho was a 
master in the art of whipping them. Fleda was <Io- 
lightod hut not surprised; for from the first moment 
of Mr. Oarletoii’s proposing to go with her she had 
bcoa privately sure that ho would not prove an in¬ 
active or iiiefiioieiit ally. By whatever sliglit tokens 
she might road ibis, in wlmlwoovor fine charaetem 
of the eye, or Hpo(‘eh, or maimer, she knew it; and 
knew it just im well Ixforo they reached the hickory 
trees as she diil afterwards. 

When one of the tre<‘s was well 8tri))pod the 
young gentleman inonu(,ed into anotlicr, while Khsla 
set her^e,lf to hull and gather up tlie nuts under the. 
one first heaten. Hlie could make but little head¬ 
way, however, e.ompai'ed with her eornjianion ; the 
imlw fell u gr(‘at deal faster tlian she could pul. them 
in her busket,. d'he tri^is wovo heavy laden, and, 
]\Ir- Oarleton setmu'd <let(‘riuin<*d to have the whohb 
<*rop; frt)iu the s<‘eoiul tree he went to the third, 
hleda was hewiltlered with hm* happiness; this was 
<Ioing buduesH in style« Slie trieil to oahMilate 
what tlio whole quantity would be, but it went, bii* 
yond her; one Imsketful would not. take it, nor two, 
northrim,—it wouldn’t begin (o, Fleda said to hm-- 
s(4f.^ Blie w<jnt on hulling and gathering with all 
po.s.siblo indusl.ry. 

After tlie third tree was finisluvl Mr. (Jarlelon 
threw down his pole, and resting Jiimseif ujion the 
ground at the foot, told Fleila he would wait a few 
mouK'uhs before he b<igan again. Fleda tIu'reujKm 
left oir her work too, and going for her little tin 
]>ail presently oflereil it to him temptingly, stoeked 
with piee.es of apple pie. When he had 0 milingly 
taken one, slie iu‘xt lirought him a eheet of white 
])uper with sliees of young eheiwo. 

** No, thank you,'* sail I he, 

“ (iheese is very good with applo-pie,” said Hoda, 
eomjxitently. 

** Is it?” said ho, laughing. ** Well—ui)on tlmt— 

1 think you woiihl touch me a good many things, 
Miss Fleda, if t were to stay hero Jong ouougli.” 

“ I wish you would stay and try, sir," saiil J^dodn, 
who did imt know exiiotiy what to make of the 
shado of Boriousneiss which orossod his face. It was 
gone almost instantly. 
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I thint anytliiijg is better eaten out in llie woods 
than it is at home,” said Fleda. 

“ Well, I don’t hmow,” said her friend. “ I have 
no doubt that is the case with cheese and apple-pie, 
and especially under hichory trees which one has 
been contending with pretty sharply. If a touch 
of your wand, Fairy, could transform one of these 
shells into a goblet of Lafitte or Amontillado we 
should have nothing to wish for.” 

‘ Amontillado’ was Hebrew to Fleda, but * goblet’ 
was intelligible. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, “ I don’t know where 
there is any spring up here,—^but we shall come to 
one going down the mountain.” 

Do you know where all the springs ai*e ?” 

“ ISTo, not all, I suppose,” said Fleda, “but I know 
a good many. I have gone about through the 
woods so much, and I always look for the springs.” 

They descended the mountain now with hasty 
step, for the day was wearing well on. At the spot 
where he had stood so long when they went up, Mr. 
Carleton paused again for a minute. In mountain 
scenery every hour makes a change. The sun was 
lower now, the lights and shadows more strongly 
contrasted, the sky of a yet calmer blue, cool and 
clear towards the horizon. The scene said still the 
same that it had said a few hours before, with a 
touch more of sadness ; it seemed to whisper “ AH 
things have an end—^thy time may not be for ever 
—do what thou wouldest do—* T7nile ye have light 
believe in the light that ye may be children of the 
light.’” 

Whether Mr. Carleton read it so or not, he stood 
for a minute motionless, and went down the moun¬ 
tain looking so grave that Fleda did not venture to 
speak to him, till they reached the neighborhood of 
the spring. 

WhsA are you searching for, kliss Fleda ?” said 
her friend. 

. She was making a busy quest here and there by 
the side of the little stream. 

“ I was looking to see if I could find a mullein 
leaf,” said Fleda. 

“ A mullein leaf? what do you want it for?” 

«I want it—^to make a drinking cup of,” said 
Fleda; her intent bright eyes peering keenly about 
in every direction. 

“ A mullein leaf! that is too rough; one of these 
golden leaves—^what are they?—will do better; 
won’t it ?” 

“ That is hickory,” said Fleda* “ hfo; the mul¬ 
lein leaf is the best, because it holds the water so 
nicely,—^Here it is I— 

And folding up one of the largest leaves into a 
most artist-like cup, she presented it to Mr. Carle¬ 
ton. 

“For me was all that trouble?” said he. “I 
don’t deserve it” 

“ Tou wonted something, sir,” said Fleda. “ The 
water is very cold and nice.” 

^ He stooped to the bright little stream, and filled 
his rural goblet several times, 

“I never knew what it was to have a fairy for 
my cup-bearer before,” said he. “ That was better 
than anything Bordeaux or Xeres ever sent forth,” 

He seemed to have swallowed his seriousness, or 
thrown it away with the muHein leaf. It was quite 
gone. 

“ This is the best spring in all grandpa’s ground,” 
said Fleda. “ The water is as good as can be.” 

“ How come you to be such a wood and water 
spirit? yon must live out of doors. Do the trees 
ever talk to you? I sometimes think they do to 
me.” 


“I don’t know—I think I talk to them!' said 
Fleda. 

“ It’s the same thing,” said her companion, smil¬ 
ing. “ Such beautiful woods!” 

“Were you never in the country before in the 
fall, sir ?” 

“ Not here—in my own country often enough— 
hut the woods in England do not put on such a gay 
face, Miss Fleda, when they are going to be stripped 
of their summer dress—they look sober upon it— 
the leaves wither and grow brown, and the woods 
have a dnll russet color. Your trees are true Yan¬ 
kees—^they ‘ never say die!’ ” 

EMILY 0. JUDSON. 

Miss Emily Ciitibbuck was bom at Morrisville, 
a town of Central New York. Soon after ceasing 
to be a school girl, with a view of adding to the 
limited means of her family and increasing her 
own knowledge, she became a teacher in a female 
seminary at Iltica. It was with similar views 
that she commenced her literary career by writ¬ 
ing a few poems for the Knickerbocker Mag^ino, 
and some little books for children, of a religious 
character, for the American Baptist Publication 
Society. In 1844 she sent a communication to the 
New York Weekly Mirror, with the sigiiaturo of 
“ Fanny Forester.” Mr. Willis, the editor, wrote 
warmly in favor of the wiitcr, who soon became 
a frequent contributor to Lis paper. 



While passing the winter at Philadolplna with 
a clerical friend, the Pcv. Mr. Gillette, Miss 
Ohubbuck became acquainted with Dr. Judson, 
the celebrated Baptist missionary. He had re¬ 
cently lost his second wife, and applied to tiie 
young author to write her biography. Intimacy 
in the preparation of iJjo work led to such mu¬ 
tual lilting that the pair wore married not long 
after, in July, 1846, and sailed immediately for 
India. They arrived at the missionaries’ residence 
at Maulmain, whore they resided until Dr. Judson 
fell sick, and was ordered homo by Ms physicians. 
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His wife was unable to accompany him, and he 
embarked in a very weak state in the early part 
of 1850 for America. He died at sea on the 
twelfth of April of the same year. His widow- 
returned not long after, her own liealth impaired 
by an Eastern climate, and after lingering a few 
months, died on tho first of June, 1854. 

Mrs. Judson was the author of Ald6rbroo\ a 
Gollection of Fctnny Jj^oi'ester's Village SIcetcJies 
and Poems^ in two volumes, published in 1840. 
A BiograpMeal SJcetch of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson^ 
1849. An Oho of Domestic Verses^ 1852, a col¬ 
lection of her poems; Ifoio to be O-reat^ Qood^ 
and Happy., a volume designed for children; a 
small prose volume. My Two Skiers., a Sketch 
frmn Memory., and a number of other pooms 
and prose sketches for various periodicals. Tho 
sprightliiiess and tenderness of Mrs. Judsoii’s 
early sketches gained lier a reputation which was 
rapidly extended by her subsequent publications, 
especially by those embodying, in a simple and 
unostentatious manner, her wider ex])erioncos of 
life as the wife of a missionaiy. The modest 
title of her collection of poems is an indication 
of her character, but shoidd not be suffered to 
overshadow the merits of the choice contents of 
the book. 

One of the latest productions of Mrs. Judson’s 
pen was an admirable letter in defence of her 
children’s property in her deceased husband’s 
literary remains. Ills papers had been placed in 
the hands of President "Wayland, and incorporated 
by him in a life of their author, when a rival and 
unauthorized work from the same materials was 
announced, and finally published. The letter of 
Mi*s. Judson was addressed to the publisher of the 
last named volume, and came before the public 
in the evidence produced on the trial of the 
alleged invasion of coi)yright. It deserves to bo 
remembered not only from the interest connected 
with the circumstanoos which called it forth, but 
as a spirited and well reiisoued assertion of tho 
rights of literary property. 

•WATCHING. 

Sleep, love, sleep 1 
The dusty day is done. 

Lo! from afar the freshening breezes S‘weei'>, 

Wild over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling run. 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 

Fan the sick air; 

And pityingly the shadows oomo and go, 

With gentle human care, 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watch I keep. 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

la there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee now, 

Or, with a soft caress, 

The tremulous lip iW own nepenthe press 
TJpon the weary wd and aching brow> 


While prayerful watch I keep— 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

On the pagoda spire 
The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circles in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter. 

Till all are singing 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven wore singing • 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around, 

And drolls like balm into the drowsy ear; 
Commingling with the hum 
Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near, 

Bounds these of docjiest silence horn, 

Like night made visible by morn; 

So silent, that 1 sometimes start 
To hoar tlie throhbings of my heart, 

And watch, Avith sliivering sense of pain, 

To sec thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard wii.li his mouse-like eyes, 

Poops from tlio mortise in surprisi^ 

At sucli strange miiet after day’s harsh din ; 

Thou vcniiures boldly out, 

And looks about. 

And with his hollow feet, 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way, 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiaelcsflly; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky; 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 

The candles flare 
With fn^sher gusts of air; 

Tho Loetlo’s drone 

T'unis to a dirge-1 iko solitiiry moan ; 

Hight deepens, au<l 1 sit, iu cheerless doubt, alone. 


ANNK OIIAULOTTk] ROTTA. 

Annr 0. Lynoii was bom at Bomiingion, Vor- 
ipont. Ilerfathor, at tho ago of Hixt.ooii, joined tho 
United IrLslmieii of Ids native country, and wfis 
an active participant in tlio rebellion of 1798. lie 
wiiH offered imnlon and a eoinmissioii in f,lie Eng¬ 
lish army on tho condition of Hwearing allegiance 
to the British government. On his refusal, lie 
was imprittoned for four years, and tluui banished. 
Ho came to America, married, and <li(‘d iu Cuba 
during a journey uudo.rtakon for the benefit of lus 
lioalth, a few years after tlio bhih of his daugh¬ 
ter. 

Alter receiving an excellent education at a la¬ 
dies’ seminary in Albany, Miss Lynch removed to 
Providence, whore she oditccl, in 1841, tlio Rho<le 
Island Book, a selootion from tho writings 
of the autbor.s of that state. Hhe soon after came 
to tho city of How York, where she has since 
resided. 

A collection of Miss lynoh’s poems has been 
published in an elegant volume, illustratocl by Du¬ 
rand, Iltintington, Darley, and other loading Ame¬ 
rican artists. Miss Lynoli is also favorably known 
as a prose writer by her contributions of essays 
and tales to tho ma^nes of the day. 

In 1855, 354188 Lynch was married to 3^* Yin-* 
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cenao Botta, formerly Professor of Philosophy in 
the College of Sardinia, and member of the Na¬ 
tional Parliament. 


thottghts w a ubeahy. 

Speak low I—^tread softly through these halls; 

Here Genius lives enshrined; 

Here reign, in silent majesty, 

The monarchs of the mind. 

A mighty spirit host they come, 

From every age and clime; 

Above the buried wrecks of years. 

They breast the tide of Time. 

And in their presence chamber here 
They hold their regal state, 

And round them throng a noble train. 

The gifted and the great. 

Oh, child of Earth I when round thy path 
The storms of life arise, 

And when thy brothers pass thee by 
"Witb stem unloving eyes; 

Here shall the poets chant for thee 
Their sweetest, loftiest lays; 

And prophets wait to guide thy steps 
In wisdom’s pleasant ways. 

Come, with these God-anointed kings 
Be thou companion here; 

And in the mighty realm of mind, 

^ Thou shalt go forth a peer I 

TO " ■ —. WITH FLOWEBS. 

Go, ye sweet messengers, 

To that dim-lighted room 
"Where lettered wisdom from the walls 
Sheds a delightful gloom. 

"Where sits in thought profound 
One in the noon of life, 

Whose flashing eye and fevered brow 
Tell of the inward strife ; 

Who in those wells of lore 
Seeks for the pearl of truth. 

And to Ambition’s fever dream 
Gives his repose and youth. 


To him, sweet ministers, 

Te shall a lesson teach; 

Go in your fleeting loveliness. 
More eloquent than speech. 

Tell him in laurel wreaths 
No perfume e’er is found, 

And that upon a crown of thorns 
Those leaves are ever bound. 

Thoughts fresh as your own hues 
Bear ye to that abode— 

Speak of the sunshine and the sky 
Of Nature and of God. 


PAEKE OOPWIN, 

Paeke Godwht was born at Paterson, Now Jor- 
sey^ February 25, 1816. ITis father was an offi¬ 
cer of the war of 1812, and his grandfather a 
soldier of the Revolution. IIo was educated at 
Ninderhook, and entered Princeton College in 
1881, where he was graduated in 1834. IIo then 
studied law at Paterson, N. J., and having re¬ 
moved to the West, was admitted to practice in 
Kentucky, hut did not pursue the projessioii. In 
1887, he became assistant editor of the Evening 
Post, in which position ho remained, with a single 
year excepted, to the close of 1858—^Ihivteeu 
years of active editorial hfe. In February, 1843, 




Mr. Godwin commenced the publication of a 
weekly, political, and literary Journal, somowdiat 
on tlio plan of Mr. LoggetPs Plaindealer, entitled 
“ The Pathfinder.” Mr. dohn Bigelow, at present 
associated with Mr. Bryant in the pro])Vietorship 
and editorship of the Post, and the author of a 
volume of travels, Jonnaica in 1850, contributed 
a number of ai’ticles to this journal. Though well 
conducted in all its departments, it was continued 
but about three months, when it was dro]>ped 
with the fifteenth number. During the period 
of Mr. Godwin’s connexion with the Post., be¬ 
sides his constant articles in the journal, lie was a 
frequent contributor to the Denioeratic Review, 
where numerous papers on free trade, jjolitieal 
economy, democracy, course of civili^fsation, the 
poetry of Shelley, and the series on law reform¬ 
ers, Bentham, Edward Livingston, and others; 
and the discussion of the subject of Law Reform, 
in which the measures taken in tlio state of New 
York were anticipated, ai’o from his i)en. He has 
since written a similar scries of ptipers on the 
public questions of the day, in Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine, with which he is prominently connect¬ 
ed. In 1850, he published a fanciful illust,rated 
tale, entitled Vala^ in which lie turned his ac¬ 
quaintance with the (puiiiit mytliologies of IJie 
north, and the poetic arts connecting the world 
of ima^nation with the world of reality, to the 
illustration of incidonts in the life of Jenny Lind. 
It is a succession of pleasant pictures constniotod 
with much ingenuity. The volume was publish¬ 
ed in quarto with illustrations, by the author’s 
friends, Hicks, Rossiter, Wolcott, and Whitley. 

Another proof of Mv. Godwin’s acquaintance 
with German literature, is his translation of 
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Goethe’s Autobiography, published by "Wiley in 
ISTew York, and adopted by Bohn in London; and 
of a series of the tales of Zschokke. lie has writ¬ 
ten besides a popular account of Fourier’s writ¬ 
ings, and a small volume on Oonstructwe Demo-' 
emcy. 

It is understood that ho has been for some time 
engaged on a book to be entitled The History and 
Orgaaizatioa of Laboi\ and the pre])aration of 
another, The Hineteenth Century^ with Uh Lead¬ 
ing Men and Movements. Ho has also promised 
the public a book of travels, A Winter Harves% 
the result of a visit to Europe a few years since, 
during which he had ]mrsonal interviews with the 
leading French and English political reformers. 


JOHN O. SAXE. 

John G. Saxe was bom at Highgate, Franklin 
County, Vermont, June 2, 1810. He was gi“a- 
duatecl at Middlebury Coll ego in 1830, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, an<l has since been 
engaged in the practice of the profession in his 
native State. 




In 1849 Mr. Saxe published a volume of Doeim 
including Progress^ a Satire^ originally dolivorod 
at a college commencement, and a number of 
shorter pieces, many of which had previously ap¬ 
peared in tlio Knickorbockor Magazine. 

In the same year Mr. Saxe delivered a poem on 
The Times before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association. This production is included in the 
enlarged edition of Ms volume, in 1852. Tie has 
since frequently appeared before tlio public ou 
college and other anniversaries, as the poet of the 
occasion, well armed with the light artillery of 
jest and oj>igram. In tlio summer of 1855 ho pro¬ 
nounced a brilliant poem on Literature and the 
Times, at the Second Anniversary of the Associate 
Alumni of the Free Academy in Hew York. 


BnYUll OF THE BAIL. 

Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges. 

Shooting under arches. 

Rumbling over bridges. 
Whizzing through the mountains. 
Buzzing o’er the vale,— 

Bless mcT this is pleasant. 
Riding on the rail I 

Men of different “ stations ” 

In the eye of Fame, 

Here are vei'y quickly 
Coining to the same. 

High and lowly people, 

Birds of every feather, 

On a coiniuon level 
Travelling together 1 

Gentleman in shorts, 

Looming very tall; 

Gentleman at lai*ge; 

Talking very sniall; 

Gentleman in tights, 

Witli a loosc-isli mien ; 
Gentleman in gray, 

Looking rather green. 

Gentlomnn quii.c old, 

Asking for the news; 
Gentleman in black, 

In a fit of blues; 

Gentleman in claret, 

Sober asa viear; 

Gentleman in Tweed, 

Dreadfully in liquor I 

Stranger on tJie right, 

Looking very siiimy, 

Obviously reading 
Somctliing rather funny. 

How the smiles are thicker, 
Wonder what they mean ? 

Faith, he’s got the limoKKiir 
BooKiiii Magazine 1 

Stranger ou tlie left, 

Closing up his ])cepors, 

How lie snores amain, 

Like the Seven Sleepers; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the expl}inat.i<>n. 

How the man grew stupid 
From “ Associat.iouJ” 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 

That there must b<^ p<‘ril 
*M(>ng HO ujany sparks; 
Roguish looking fellow, 
q’urni ng to the straiiger. 
Says it’s his opinion 
me is out of danger I 


Woman with her baby, 
Hitting vis-a-vis; 

Baby keeps a sqtialling, 
■Woman looks at me; 
Asks about the distance, 
Hays it’s tirissome talking, 
Hoiscs of the cars 
Are so very shocking 1 


Market woman earofhl 
Of the preoiems casket, 
Knowing eggs are eggs, 
TjghtfyhSlds herLaakot; 
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Feeling tliat a smash. 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely! 

Singing through the forests. 

Rattling over ridges. 

Shooting under arches, 

Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains. 
Buzzing o’er the vale; 

Bless me! this is pleasant. 

Riding on the rail! 

SONKllT TO A CLAaf. 

Bum tacent tilaTnant, 

Inglorious friend! most confident I am 
Thy life is one of very little ease ; 

Albeit men mock thee with thy similes 
And prate of being “ happy as a clam!” 

What though thy shell protects thy fragile head 
From the sharp bailifls of the biiny sea? 

Thy v^ves are, sm*e, no safety-valves to thee. 
While rakes are free to desecrate thy bed. 

And bear tbee off,—as foemen take their spoil. 
Far from thy friends and family to roam: 
Forced, like a Hessian, from thy native home. 
To meet destruction in a foreign broil! 

Though thou art tender, yet thy humble bard 
Declares, O clam! thy case is shockiEg hard! 

jrr BOTHOon. 

Ah me! those joyous days are gone! 

I little dreamt, till they were flown, 

How fleeting were the hours I 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 

Time bears for youth a muffled bell, 

And hides his mee in flowers! 

Ah I well I mind me of the days, 

Still bright in memory’s flattening rays 
When all was fair and new; 

When knaves were only found in books, 
And friends were known by friendly looks. 
And love was always true! 

While yet of sin I scarcely dreamed. 

And everything was what it seemed. 

And dl too bright for choice; 

When fays were wont to guard my sleep 
And Crusoe still could m^e me weep. 

And Santaclaus, rejoice I 

When heaven was pictured to my thought, 
(In spite of all my mother taught 
Of happiness serene) 

A theatre of boyish plays-— 

One glorions round of holidays. 

Without a school between I 

Ah me! these joyous days are gone; 

I little dreamt till they were flown, 

How fleeting were the hours! 

For, lest he break the pleasing spell. 

Time bears for youth a muffled bell, 

And hides his face in flowers I 


iTBSSE AMES SPENOEK 

Was bom June 17,1816, at Hyde Park, Dutchess 
county, hr GW York. His father’s family, originally 
from England, came over with the colony which 
founded Saybrook, Connecticut. On his mother’s 
side (her name was Ames) he claims distant con¬ 
nexion with Fisher Ames, the orator and patriot. 
Having removed to Hew York city in the year 
1826) He received a good English education, and 


for several years was an assistant to his father as 
city surveyor. He chose at first to learn a trade, 
and acquired a competent knowledge of the print¬ 
ing business with Sleight & Robinson at the age 
of 17. He then determined to engage in prei)a- 
ration for the sacred ministry. He entered Co- 
Inmbia College in 1834, and was graduated with 
high classical honors in 1837. He then pursued 
the course at the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was or¬ 
dained deacon July, 1840. He accepted the rec¬ 
torship of St. James’s church, Goshen, Hew York, 
directly after. Health having failed liim in 1842, 
by advice of his physicians, ho spent the winter 
of 1842-3 at Nice, Sardinia. Returning to Hew 
York in 1843, he devoted himself to teacliing, in 
schools and privately, to editing a juvenile maga¬ 
zine, T?ie Young CliurchmmCs Miscellany^ and 
other literary labors. Early in the year 1848 he had 
a severe illness; was again sent abroad; travelled 
through England, Scotland, etc., during the sum¬ 
mer in company with Mr. George W. Pratt. With 
the same gentleman he arrived in Alexandria in 
December, 1848; ascended the Hile, spent some 
months in Egypt, crossed the desert in March, 
1849, travelled through the Holy I.and, and in 
May of the same year left for Eur<)i)e. He reached 
Hew York in August, 1849. The following year 
he accepted tlie j)rofesHorship of Latin and Orien¬ 
tal languages in Burlington College, Hew Jersey. 
He was afterwards nominated ibr professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the General Theological 
Seminary, and failed of the appointment by only 
one vote. He was chosen editor and secretary of 
the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union and Ohurcdi Book Society, JSoveniber, 1851, 
which office he still holds. 

Dr. Spencer’s writings are, a volnino of Dis¬ 
courses, in 1843 ; a History of the English Refor¬ 
mation^ 18rao., 1846; an edition of the Hew 2'cs- 
tement in Qreeh^ with Dotes on the Historical 
BooTcs^ 12mo., 1847; Casar'^s Odmmentaries^ with 
copious Dotes, Lexicon, etc., 12nio., 1848; and a 
volume of foreign travel, Egypt and the Holy 
Land, the first edition of whicli appeared in 1849. 

Dr. Spencer has edited a valualJo series of clOvS- 
sioal books by the late T. K, Arnold, and has 
contributed largely to the cuiTcnt literature of 
the time. 

FEEBBRIOK WILLIAM SHELTON 
Was born at Jamaica, Queens County, Long 
Island, where his father, Dr. Hath an Shelton, a 
gi*aduate of Yale, lived, much respected as a 
physician. The son was graduated at the College 
of Hew Jersey in 1884. He subsequently em¬ 
ployed much of his time in literature at liis homo 
on _ Long Island, writing frequently for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, to which ho contributed 
a series of local humorous sketches, commencing 
with The Kushow Property, a tale of Orowliill in 
1848, and followed by The Tinneefmn Hapm, 
and other miscellaneous articles, including several 
refined criticisms of Vincent Bourne, Ohai'les 
Lamb, and other select authors. 

In 1887, Mr. Shelton publishod anonymously 
his first volume, The Trollopiad; or Tremelling 
Gentlemen in America, a satire, by Hil Admf- 
rari, Esq,, dedicated to Mrs. Trollope. It is in 
rhyming pentameter, shrewdly saroasrio, and 
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liberally garnished with notes preservative of the 
memory of the series of gentlemen, whose hurried 
tours in America and flippant descriptions were 
formerly so provocative of the ire of native writers. 
As a clever squib, and a curious record of a past 
state of literature, the Trollopiad is worthy a 
place in the libraries of the curious. 

In 1847, Mr. Shelton was ordained a minister 
of the Protestant Ei)iscopal Church; and in the 
discharge of the duties of this vocation, has occu¬ 
pied country parishes at Huntington, Long Island, 
and the old village of Fishkill, Dutchess county, 
Hew York. In 1854 he became rector of a church 
at Montpelier, Yoriiiont, whore he is at present 
established. 

Several of his writings have grown out of his 
experiences as a rural clergyman, and are among 
the happiest sketches of the fertile topic afforded 
in that field under the voluntary system in Ame¬ 
rica which have yet appeared. He is a genial, 
kindly humorist, and his pictures of this class in 
The Eeetor of St. Bardolph^a.^ or Swperannuated.^ 
published in 1852, and Peepe from a Belfry^ or 
the Parish Sketch Booh., in 1856, while truthfully 
presenting all that is due to satire, are so tempered 
by pathos and simplicity that they would have 
won the heart of the Vicar of Wakefield himself. 

In another more purely moral vein Mr, Shelton 
has published two apologues, marked by poetical 
refinement, and a delicate, fanciful invention: Sa- 
lander and the Drayon (in 1850), and OryataU 
line., or the Heiress of Fall Downe Gnstle. These 
are fairy tales designed to exhibit the evils in the 
world of suspicion and detraction. 

In yet another line Mr. Shelton has published 
a volume, Up the Rimr., composed of a series of 
rural sketches, dating from his parish in Dutchess 
county, on the Hudson. It is an exceedingly plea¬ 
sant book in its tasteful, truthful observations of 
nature and animal life, aiul the incidents oi‘ the 
country, interspersed with occasional criticism of 
favorite books, and invigorated throughout by the 
individual humors of the narrator. 

Mr. Shelton has also published two loctnros on. 
The Gold Mania., and The Use and Ah use of Rear 
son., delivered before the lluntingtou (Long Is¬ 
land) Library Association in 1850. 


A BimiAL among rm movntatns—- rnoM pbepa ritosi a 

BKLFKY. 

Several times has the Bummor come and gone— 
several times have the sear and crisped leaves of au¬ 
tumn fallen to the ground, since it was iny privilcgo 
to administer for a single winter to a srnail {mhh in 
the wilderness. I call it the wilderness only in con¬ 
tradistinction to the gay and splendid metropolw 
from which I went. For hi>w great the contrast 
from the din of eommoroe, from noisy streei/s, attract¬ 
ive sights, and people of all nations, to a rxllage 
among the mountains, whore the attention is even 
arrested by a falling leaf. It was among the most 
magnifieont scenes of i.acuro, whoso m»wsive outUnes 
have imprinted themseivos on my recollection with 
a distinctness which can never bo effaced. 

I account it a privilege to have spent a winter in 
Vermont The gorgeous character of the scenery, 
the intolUgenoe and education of its inhabitants, the 
excellence yet simplicity of living, its health and 
hospitality, rendered the stay both profitable and 
agreeable. Well do I remember those Sunday morn¬ 
ings, when, with the little Winooski river on tho 


right hand, wriggling through the icc, and with a 
snow-clad spur of the mountains on the left, I wend¬ 
ed my solitary way through the cutting wind to the 
somewhat remote and somewhat thinly-attended lit¬ 
tle church. But the warmth, intelligence, refine¬ 
ment, and respectful attention of that small baud of 
worshippers fully compensated for the atmosphere 
without, which often ranged below zero. It is true 
that a majority of the iiili.ibitants liad been educated 
to attend the Congregational (usually denominated 
the Brick Church), whore a young man of fine talents, 
who was iny friend, administered to the large flock 
committed to liis charge. 

now oft with him Pve rancfod the snow-clad hill, 

Wheio ffrow the pinc-ttee and the towering oakl 
And as the white fotes all the valley fill, 

And axe ro-echoed to the woodman’s stroke. 

While frozen flakes weio fl<iuc‘aking under foot, 

And distant tinkhnf's I'loni the vale arise, 

Upwaid and niiward still the way wo took, 

As souls congenial tower toward the skies. 

Wo talked of things which did hosoem the place, 

MatltMS of inonu-nt to the t'-luireh and fiiatu. 

The upward, downward progress of the laco, 
Predt'stlnailon, Destiny, and Fate, 
lie trucked the thoughts of (Jalvln or of Kant, 

Biich lore as from his learned sire lie diew, 

I seaiched the tomes of D'Oylcy and of Mant, 

Or sipped the sweotnoas of Oastahan dew. 

Bo when the iiiomitidii path grow dim to view. 

And woollen tippets were congealed or damp, 

Swilt to tho vale our journey we rc'new, 

Iteligiit the fire, and trim tho student’s lamp. 

Ordinary occurrences impress themselves more 
deeply, nasociated with scenes whoae features tire so 
grand. A convcrsai.ion with a friend will be I’O- 
memberod with great.or accuracy if it be made upon 
the mountain or in tho storm; and not with loss de¬ 
votion does the heart respond to the worship of God 
if his holy temple bo Imildcd among scenes oiboauty, 
if it have no pillars but the uncarved rocks, no raft¬ 
ers but the sunbeams, and no dome but tho skies. 
Thus, while residing on the nioiintainfl, I kept on the 
tablets of memory an unwritten diary, from which 
it is pleasant to draw forth an occasional leaf. 

It was in tho month of Janiniry, when tho boreal 
breath is so keen, after such a walk with my friend 
to the summit of the mount,ain, that I returned at 
nightfall to my chamber, witli my (jumhd, cloak aiul 
hat c<>niplet.oly cover(*d with snow. Tho tlaUes were 
large, starry, and disposeil tliemsolvos in thosluipe 
of cryHt,als. After much stamping of tho foot, shaV 
ing tiie cloak, ami tUum])ing wit,h a drum-liko sound 
upon the hat, J b<‘gan to stuti* int,o tJio l)ox-stove (for 
notliing but Russian stoves will ke<‘]> you warm in 
Vermont) a plenty of maple-wood wlilcu abounds in 
those regions, and which, after lil<*,kory, makes the 
most delightful fire in the worhl, Tlioii, having 
dried my damp fei‘t, looked risihie.tingly iub* the 
coals, answered tho tea-lxdl, and, as a mere matte* 
of course, drank a cup of the w<‘.ed called tea, 1 re¬ 
turned to my solitary apartment, snuth'd tho eaiullos, 
laid out a duo quantity of ruled “ Sermon paper,** 
wiped tho rusty steel ]>ens, and began to roiloct, 
What theme will bo most ajipropriato for the soason! 
Lot mo exaniino the LessoriH—^Ict me see if I can find 
some simtJment in the Epistle or Gospel for tins day, 
on which it will bo proper to enlarge. Bucli seaiMih 
in tho Prayer Ih>ok is never in vain. Tfio course is 
marked out—the path clear. For not more equally 
is tlie natural year distinguished by day and ni^h{, 
cold and heat, storm and sunlight, winter and spring, 
summer and autumn, than is the ** Year of our Lord” 
by times and seasons, which aro the events in His 
lifetime, and which are tiie very periods by which 
to <liroet our course^ If in this work-day world the 
daily service of the, sanctuary cannot be attended, 
let the devout Christian, lot the oaniost Churchman, 
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at least read, mark, learn, and inT^ardly digest, tkose 
daily lessons wliich the Church, through Holy Writ, 
teaches. 

Scarce had I disposed myself for an evening^s "work, 
when T was called on with a request to pertonn fu¬ 
neral services on the next day, over the body of a 
poor Irish laborer, killed suddenly on the line of the 
raih'oad by the blasting of rocks. 

The priest was absent; for although there was a 
numerous body, perhaps several hundred Irish Ca¬ 
tholics in that vicinity, he came only once in six 
weeks. During the interval those poor people were 
left without shepherd; and as they had a regnrd for 
the decencies of Christian burial, they sometimes, as 
on this occasion, requested the church clergyman to 
be at hand, I wilhngly consented to do what ap¬ 
peared a necessary chaiity, although I a]>prehended, 
and afterwards learned, that the more rigid and dis¬ 
ciplined of the faith were indignant, and kept away 
from the funeral rites, which they almost considered 
profane. Nor could I disrespect their scruples, con¬ 
sidering the principles wher.ce they grew. 

The snow fell all night to the depth of several feet, 
and when the morrow dawned, the wind blew a 
hurricane, filling the air with fine particles of snow, 
and making the cold intense. Muffling myself as 
well as possible, I proceeded two miles to the Irish 
shanty where the deceased lay, which was filled to 
its utmost capacity with a company of respectful 
friends and sincere mourners. It was, indeed, a 
comfortless abode; but for the poor man who re¬ 
posed there in his pine coffin, it was ds good a tene¬ 
ment as the most sumptuous palace ever reared. 
When I see the dead going from au abode like this, 
the thought comes up that perhaps they have lost 
little, and are gaining much; that the grave over 
which the grass grows, and the trees wave, and the 
winds muimur, is, after all, a peaceful haven and a 
place of rest. But when they go from marble halls 
and splendid mansions, the last trappings appear a 
mockery, and I think only of what they have left 
behind. 

Standing in one corner of that small cabin among 
the sobbing relatives, while the winds of winter 
howled wi^out their requiem of the departed year, 
I began to read the Church’s solemn office for the 
dead:— 

“lam the Eesnircction and the life, saith the Lord; he that 
beheveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and heheveth in Me shall never die.” 

Having completed the reading of those choral 
words, which form the opipning part of tlie order for 
burial, and the magnifieerlt and inspiring words of 
St Paul, the procession was formed at the door of 
the hovel and we proceeded on foot 

The wind-storm raged violently, so that you could 
scarce see, by reason of the snowy pillar, while the 
drifts were sometimes up to your knees. The walk 
was most dreary. On either hand the mountains 
lifted their heads loftily, covered to the summit with 
snows; the pine trees and evergreens which skirted 
the highway, presented the spectacle of small pyi*a- 
mids; every weed which the foot struck was glazed 
over; and the bushes, in the faint beams of the strug¬ 
gling li^ht, sparHed with gems. In a wild. Titanic 
defile, gigantic ioi'^les hung rrom the oozing rocks; 
and as we passed a mill stream, we had the sight of 
a frozen water-fall, arrested in its descent, and with 
all its volume, spray, and mist, as if by the hand of 
some enchanter changed suddenly into stone. 

All these objects, in my walks through the moun¬ 
tains, bad impressed their lessons of the magnificence 
and gloiy of God. But what new ideas did the 
same scenes suggest, associated as they were with 
this wintry funeral 


At last we arrived at the place of graves. It was 
au acclivity of the mountam; a small field sur¬ 
rounded by a rude fence, in one corner of which 
were erected many wooden crosses; and a pile of 
sand, or rather of sandy frozen clods, dug out with 
a pickaxe, and cast upon the sun*oundiiig snows, in¬ 
dicated the spot of this new sepulture. There was 
not a single marble erected, not a monument of 
brown stone, or epitaph; but the emblem of llie 
cross alone denoted that it was the resting-place of 
the lowliest of the lowly—of the poor sons of Erin, 
the hewci‘s of wood und drawers of water, who had 
from tune to time, in these distant regions, given up 
their lives to toil, to suftering, or to crime. But the 
mountain in which they were buried was itself a 
monument which, without any distinction, in a spot 
where all were equal, was erected equally for all. 
There is no memorial, even of the greatest, so good 
as the place in which they repose; and when I 
looked at the Sinai-like peak which rose before us, 
I thought that these poor people had, in their depth 
of poverty, resorted to the very God of nature to 
memorize their dead. 

But I must not forget to notice, by way of memo¬ 
rial, the history of that poor man. ITc Was one of 
those who lived by the sweat, of the brow. By dig¬ 
ging and delving in the earth; by beiu-ing lieavy 
burdens, and performing dniigorous work, he ob¬ 
tained a living by hard labor, “ betwixt the daylight 
and dark;” and while the famine was raging in his 
own laud, like many of his race wlio exhibit 1 lie sanio 
noble generosity and devotion (what an example to 
tliose of loftier rank!) he had carefully saved his 
earnings and transmitted them to his relatives, ''they 
armed too late. His father and mother had already 
died of starvation; but his only sister ha<l scarce 
reached the doors of this })Oor man’s hovid, att^or so 
long a journey, when, as she awaited anx'iously liia 
return that evening, from his daily work, tlu' litter 
which contained his body arnvtHl at the door! 

I reflected upon this little history, ns wo ap¬ 
proached the grave upon the mountain si<le, and, 
melancholy as the scene was, with the snows drift¬ 
ing upon our uncovered heads, I would not. have 
exchanged the good which it did my soul, for the 
warmest and best-lighted chamber wliero revelry 
abounds; and os I rexieatcd those most t.ouchiiig 
words, “0 Lord, God most lu>ly, 0 Lord, most 
mighty, 0 holy and most merciful fc^aviour, deliver 
us not into the bitter pains of eternal death,” 1 
thought that the anrronnding ^loom was itself sug¬ 
gestive of hope to the Christian soul. In a few 
months more, the mountains would again be dollied 
with verdure, and the little, bills w'ould rejoice on 
every side. As the winds died away into vernal 
gales, as the icicles fell from Ibe rocks, as the snows 
vanished, they would be succeeded by the voice of 
the blooming and beautiful earth, wit\i all its forest 
choirs, prolonging the chant of thiinksgiving. How 
much more should the body of him, uhidi now lay 
cold in its grave, with tlie clods and the snows of 
the mountains piled upon it, awake to a sure, and, 
it was to be hoped, a joyous resurr<‘etion. With 
such cheering thoughts we hurried away from the 
spot, when the service was end<‘d, lumihly jiraying 
that a portion of consolation might be conveyed to 
the heart of her, who, in a strunge land, mourned 
the loss of an only brother. In pace requiescat, 

JOHN 0. BABOENT—ERE8 BARGENT. 

John Osborne Sargent was bom in Gloncostor, 
Massachusetts, and imssod his childhood there and 
in the town of Hingham. ITo was sent to the 
Latin school in Boston, the prize annals of which, 
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and the record of a Latin ode, and a translation 
from the Elegy of Tyrtasus, of liis^ compositions, 
show his early proficiency in classical education. 
He passed to Harvard and was graduated in 1830. 
While there he estahlishetl the clever periodical 
of which we have already spoken in tlio notice of 
one of its contributors, Dr. 0. W. Holmes,* The 
Collegian. He was further assisted in it by the 
late William H. Simmons, the accomplished elo¬ 
cutionist and essayist; Robert Habersliam, jr., of 
Boston, Frederick W. Brune of Baltimore, and by 
his brother, Epes Sargent. 

On leaving college Mr, Sargent studied law in 
the office of the Hon, William Sullivan of Boston, 
and commenced its practice in that city. This 
was at the period of political agitation attending 
the financial measures of President Jackson Mr. 
Sargent became a political writer and s]jeakor in 
the Whig cause, and was elected to the lower 
house of the Legislature of Massachusetts. For 
some three years he Wfis almost a daily writer for 
the editoriid columns of the Boston Atlas, and 
added largely by his articles to the re])iitat.ion 
which the paper at that time enjoyed as an effi¬ 
cient, vigorous party journal. 

In 1838 Mr, Sargent reinovod to the city of 
New York, and was well known by his pen and 
oratory during the active political career which 
resulted in the election of General Harrison to 
the presidency. The Courier and Encpiii’cr, for 
three or four years at this time, was enriched by 
leading ])olitical articles from his hand. At tlio 
close of the contest he re-engfiged in the active 
pursuit of his protession. To this ho devoted him¬ 
self, with rigid seclusion from politics for eight 
yeare, with success. 

He was drawn, however, again into politics in 
the canvass which resulted in'tlie election of Ge¬ 
neral Taylor, upon whose elevation to 11 le presi¬ 
dency he became associated with Mr. Alexander 
0. Bullitt of Kentucky, in the establishment of 
the Rei)ublic newspaper at Washington. Its suc¬ 
cess was immediate and uii])rcee(lented. In about 
six months it numbered more than thirty thou¬ 
sand staunch Whigs on its subscription list. Its 
course, however, was not acceptable to tlio mem¬ 
bers of tlic cabinet. A rupture was finally brought 
about in conseiiucnco of the attempt of Messrs. 
Bullitt and Sargent to separate General Taylor 
from the cabinet in the matter of the Galidiin 
claim, and their determination to supjxirt Mr. 
Olay’s moasni’es of compromise against the known 
wislics of the admi uistrati on, A withdrawal from 
the editorship of the paper was the result. After 
Mr. Fillmore’s accassion to the presidency by tbo 
death of Taylor, a change in tlic policy oi’ tiio ad¬ 
ministration ensued, whicli enabled Mr. Bargent 
to return to the Republic, which ho conductod 
with spirit and efiioioncy to the close of the ]>re- 
sklcntial term. Mr. Sargent ojijoyod the entiro 
confidence of President Fillmore, and was ten¬ 
dered by him the mission to China. 

Since the advent of the Pierce cabinet Mr. Sar¬ 
gent has occupied himself oxolusivoly witli pro¬ 
fessional pursuits in the city of Washington, where 
he is engaged in an extensive legal iwictice. 

Mr. Sai'gent has published several anonymous 


pamphlets on political and legal subjects which 
have been largely circulated. Ilis Lecture on the 
late Improneme)tt8 in Steam Nmigation and the 
Arts of Naml Waifare^ wliioli contains a biogra¬ 
phical sketch of John Ericsson, has been several 
times republislied in England, and translated into 
several of the continental languages, lie is an 
accomplished scholar in the modern langiiagos. 
Some of his poetical translations from the German 
enjoy a high reputation. 

Epes Saeoent, a brother of the preceding, was 
horn at Gloucester, Mfissaeliusetts, but at a veiy 
early ago removed with his family to Boston. 
He was subse(pieutly at school at Hingham. At 
nine years of age he was jJaced at the ]>ul)lio 
Latin school in Boston, whore lie continued five 
yem*s, witli the excc[)tiou of a period of six montlis, 
during which ho made a visit wdth his lather to 
Russia. While in tit, Petorsburgli he was often 
at the palace, oxaminiug the fine c.ollcction of 
paintings at the “ Hermitage,” or wandering 
through the sjileiidid a]>arlmentrS. While here 
also lie was much noticed by Baron Stioglit?:, the 
celebrated hanker and millionairo, who ofiereil to 
educate him with his son, and take him into his 
counting-room, under very favorable conditions. 
The proposition, however, was declined. Return¬ 
ing to school in Boston, young Sargent was one 
of half a dozen boys who started a small weekly 

m called the Literary Journal. In it be imb- 
, some account of his Russian experiences. 
Mr. tiargeiit was admitted a memlKU* of the 
freshman class of Harvard University, but did not 
remain at C-ambridge. Home years afterwards he 
was called upon to deli \ or the poem before the 
Phi Beta Kafipa Society of that institution. 



At an early ago Mr. Sargent engaged in edito¬ 
rial life. He hrst became connected witj i the Bos¬ 
ton Daily AdvertistT, but some change occurring 
in the management of tlmt journal he associated 


• p. 611, 
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Mmself with Mr. S. G-. Goodrich in the prepara¬ 
tion of the Peter Parley’' books. His labors in 
book-making were various and numerous for a 
series of years. 

In 1836 he wrote for Miss Josephine Clifton a 
five-act play, entitled The Bride of Genoa^ which 
was brought out at the Tremont Theatre with 
much success, and often repeated. It was sub¬ 
sequently acted by Miss Cushman at the Park 
Theatre on the occasion of her sister’s debut. It 
was published in the Mew World newspaper 
under the title of The Genoese, but the author 
has never thought it worthy of a permanent adop¬ 
tion. 

On the SOth of Movember, 1837, the tragedy of 
Velasco^ written for Miss Ellen Tree, was pro¬ 
duced at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, with mark¬ 
ed success. It was afterwards brought out at the 
Park Theatre, Mew York, and the principal the¬ 
atres in the country. The play was published 
and dedicated to the author’s personal friend, 
the Hon. William C. Preston of South Carolina, 
under whose ausspioes it was produced at Wash¬ 
ington. 

Yelasco was brought out in London in 1850“ 
51, and played at the Marylebone Theatre for 
a number of nights. It was decidedly success- 
fill, though severely criticised by most of the 
papers. 

In 1837 Mr. Sargent became editorially con¬ 
nected with the Boston Atlas, and passed much 
of his time at Washington writing letters to that 
journal. About the year 1839-10 he removed to 
Mew York on the invitation of General Morris, 
and took charge for a short time of the Mirror. 
He now wrote a number of juvenile works for 
the Harpers, of which two. Wealth and Worthy 
and Wkafs to he Bone ? had a large sale. He also 
wrote a comedy. Change mahes Change^ first 
produced at Miblo’s, and afterwards by Burton in 
PMladelphia. Recently Mr, Burton applied to 
the author for a copy to produce at the Cham¬ 
bers street establishment, and it was found that 
none was in existence. In 1846 he commenced 
and edited for some time the Modern Standard 
Drama, an enterprise which he afterwards sold 
out, and which is now a lucrative property. 

A matrimonial alliance now di’ew him eastward 
again. He established himself at Roxbury within 
a short distance of Boston, and after editing the 
Transcript for a few years, witlidrew from news¬ 
paper life, and engaged exclusively in literaiw pur¬ 
suits. In 1852 he produced the Standard Bpeah- 
er —a work of rare completeness in its department, 
which has already passed through thirteen large 
editions. A life of Beiyamin franklin, with a 
collection of his writings, followed; then lives of 
Campbell, Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, Hood, and 
Rogers, attached to fine editions of their poetical 
works, published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Bos¬ 
ton. Recently Mr. Sargent has put forth a series 
of five Readers for schools, the success of which 
is justly due to the minute care and elaboration 
bestowed upon them, and the good taste with 
which they are executed. 

In March, 1865, Mr. Sargent produced at the 
new Boston theatre, under 3ie auspices of his old 
fiiend Mr. Barry, who had ushered into 3ie world 
his two early dramatic productions, the five-act 
tj-agedy of ![%e Friestm^ which was played with 


decided success, Mrs. Hayne (born Julia Dean) 
performing the part of Moima, the heroine. The 
play is partially, in the latter acts, founded on the 
operatic story of Morma. 

In 1849 an edition of Mr. Sargent’s poems, un¬ 
der the title of Songs of the Sea and other Foems^ 
was published by Ticknor & Fields. It is com¬ 
posed chiefly of a number of spirited lyrics, seve¬ 
ral of which have been set to music. A series of 
sonnets is included: Shells and Sea-weeds, Re¬ 
cords of a Summer Yoyage to Cuba. The ex¬ 
pression in these, as in all flie poetical writings of 
the author, is clear and animated. 

In addition to these numerous engagements of 
a career of great literary activity, Mr. Sargent 
has been connected as a contributor and editor 
with various magazines and periodicals. 

As a lecturer he has been widely known before 
the Mercantile Library Association in Boston and 
similar associations in the Eastern and middle 
states. 

He was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Clay, 
and wrote a life of that distinguished statesman. 
In a preface to a recent edition of this lile, Mr. 
Horace Greeley says: “ I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Clay himself gave the preferonco, among 
all the narratives of his life which had iallcn un¬ 
der his notice, to that of Epes Sargent, first issued 
in 1842, and republished with its author’s revi¬ 
sions and additions in the summer of 1848.” 

A LITE ON IlIB OCEAN WAVJS. 

A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep; 

"Where the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep! 

Lilce an eagle caged, I pine 
On this d^ull, unchanging shore: 

O! give me the flashing brine. 

The spray and the tempest's roar! 

Once more on the dock I stand. 

Of my own swift-gliding craft: 

Set sail I farewell to the land I 
The gale follows fair abaft. 

We shoot through the sparkling foam 
Like an ocean-bird set free;— 
like the ocean-bird, our home 
Well find far out on the sea. 

The land is no longer in view, 

The clouds have begun to frown; 

But with a stout vessel and crew, 

We’ll say, Let the storm come down I 
And the song of our hearts shall be. 

While the winds and the waters rave, 

A home on the rolling sea I 
A life on the ocean wave I 

THE DEATH OP WAEREN. 

When the war-ciy of Liberty rang through the land, 
To arms sprang our fathers the foe to wilhstand; 

On old Bunker Hill their entrenchmenlw they rear, 
When the ai-my joined by a young volunteer. 

“ Tempt not death’l” cried his friends j but he bade 
them good-by. 

Saying, “ 01 it is sweet for our country to die 1 

The tempest of battle now rages and swells, 

Mid the thunder of cannon, the pealing of bolls; 

And a light, not of battle, illumes yono^or spire— 
Scene of woe and destruotioxi’tia Charlestown oi^ 
fire I 
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The young volunteer heedeth not the sad cry, 

But murmurs, “ Tis sweet for our country to die!” 
With trumpets and banners the foe draweth near: 
A YoUey of musketry checks their career I 
With the dead and the dying the hill-side is strown, 
And the shout through our lines is, “ The day is our 
own I” 

“ ISTot yet,” cries the young volunteer, “ do they fly I 
Stand firm 1—^it is sweet for our country to die 1” 

H'ow our powder is spent, and they rally again ;— 
“Retreat!” says our chief, “since unarmed we re¬ 
main!” 

But the young volunteer lingers yet on the field. 
Reluctant to fly, and disdaining to yield. 

A shot! Ah! he falls! but his life’s latest sigh 
Is, “ ’Tis sweet, O, ’tis sweet for our country to die I” 

And thus Warren fell! Happy death 1 noble fall! 
To perish for country at Liberty^’s call! 

Should the flag of invasion profane evermore 
The blue of our seas or the green of our shore. 

May the hearts of our people re-echo that cry,— 

“ ’Tis sweet, 0, ’tis sweet for our country to die!” 

0 YE KEEN BIUSEZXIS. 

0 ye keen breezes from the salt Atlantic, 

Which to the beach, where memory loves to wander. 
On your strong pinions waft reviving coolness. 

Bend your course hither I 

For, in the surf ye scattered to the sunshine, 

Bid we not sport together in my boyhood, 
Screaming for joy amid the flashing breakci‘s, 

O rude companions ? 

Then to the meadows beautiful and fragrant. 

Where the coy Spring beholds lior earliest verdure 
Brighten with smiles that rugged sea-side hamlet, 
IIow would we hasten ? 

There under elm-trees affluent in foliage. 

High o’er whose summit hovered the sea-englc, 
Through the Iiot, glaring noontide have wo rested 
After our gambols. 

Vainly the sailor called yon from your slumber: 

Like a glazed pavement shone the level ocean; 
While, with their snow-white canvass idly droojung. 
Stood the tall vessels. 

And when, at length, exulting ye awakened, 

Riislied to the beach, and ploughed the liqui<l acres, 
How have I chased you tlirough the sliivored billows, 
In my frail shallop! 

Playmates, old playmates, hear my invocation! 

In the close town i waste this golden suiinuer, 

Where piercing cines and sounds of wheels in motion 
Ocasolossly mingle. 

When shall I feel your breath upon my forehead ? 
When shall 1 hoar you in the eliii-trees’ branches ? 
When sliall we wrestle in the briny surgCH, 

Friends of my boyhood ? 

PHILIP PENDLETON OOOKE-JOIIN ESTEN COOKE. 
PiiiLiT Pendleton Cooke, the son of the late 
John R. Cooke, an eminent member of the Vir¬ 
ginia bar, was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley Go., 
Va,, October 26,1816. He entoro<l Prinootou 
College at the early age of fifteen; and after com¬ 
pleting his course, studied law with his father at 
Winchester, He wrote a few akotohosim prose 
and verso for the Virginian, and the early num¬ 
bers of the Southern Literary Messenger. Before 
ho was of ago, ho was cngitgod in professional 


practice and also a married man. An ardent 
lover of field sports, and surrounded at his homo 
on the Shenandoah near the Blue Ridge, with every 
temptation for these pursuits, he became a tho¬ 
rough sportsman. At this time, he penned a ro¬ 
mance of about three hundred lines, entitled 
Emily^ which was published in Graliani’s Maga¬ 
zine. This was followed by the Fromart BaTr 
lads^ which appeared in a volume in 1847. This 
was his only separate publication. Ho afterwards 
wrote part of a novel, The Ghemlier Merlin^ which 
appeared, so far as completed, in tbe Southera 
Literary Messenger. Ho also wrote for the same 
perio<lical, the tales entitled John Gavpe^ The Two 
GovAitry Hornes^ The Greffones of Raelcwood^ The 
Gnme of Andrew Erysicthon^ Danie^ and 

a number of reviews. 



Mr. Cooke died suddenly, January 20, 1850, at 
the early ago ol‘ thirty-tliree. 

With tlu) oxcej)tkm of the Froiasart Ballads, 
which ho wrote with groat rajjidity, at the rate 
of ono a day, Mr. Oooko c<)mposo<*l shiwly; and 
bis publishecl productions, folicitous as they are, 
do not, in the judguiont of tlioso who knew him, 
preHont a full exhibition of tho jiowerH of his 
mind. lie shone in oorivorsation, and was highly 
prized by all about him for his intolloctual and 
social (lualitioH, llis manuor was stately and im¬ 
pressive. 

The poems of Mr. Oooko are in a bright ani¬ 
mated mood, vigorous without effort, preserving 
tbe froo<loin of nature with the discipline of art. 
The ballads, versifioatious of old Froiswirt’s chi- 
valrio stories, run olf trippingly witdi their spark¬ 
ling oldeotive life. In its rare and peculiar oxool- 
lenoe, in delicately touched sentiment, Floronoo 
Yano has* the merit of an antique song. 
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rLOEBNOE TANB. 

I loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane, 

My life’s bright dream, and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision, 

My heart’s dear pain,^ 

My hope, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 

The ruin lone and hoary, 

The ruin old, 

Where thou didst mark my story. 
At even told,— 

That spot—^the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision, 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vanel 

But, fairest, coldest wonder I 
Thy glorious clay 

lieth the gi'cen sod under— 

Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 

The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying. 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 


TOtmO EOSALIB LEE. 

I love to forget ambition, 

And hope, in the mingled thought 
Of valley, and wood, and meadow. 
Where, whilome, my spirit caught 
Affection’s holiest breathings— 

Where under the skies, with me 
Young Rosalie roved, aye drinking 
From joy’s bright (Jastaly. 

I think of the valley and river. 

Of the old wood bright with blossoms; 
Of the pure and chastened gladness 
Upspringing in our bosoms. 

I think of the lonely turtle 
So tongued with melancholy; 

Of the hue of the drooping moonlight. 
And the starlight pure and holy. 

Of the beat of a heart most tender, 

The sigh of a shell-tinct lip 
As soft as the land-tones wandering 
Far leagues over ocean deep; 

Of a step as light in its falling 
On the breast of the beaded lea 
As the fall of the faery moonlight 
On the leaf of yon tulip tree. 


I think of these—and the murmur 
Of bird, and katydid. 

Whose home is the grave-yard cypress 
Whose goblet the honey-reed. 

And then I weep I for Rosalie 
Has gone to her early rest; 

And the green-lipped reed and the daisy 
Suck sweets from her maiden breast. 

JoHiJ Este2T Cooke, a younger brother of tlie 
preceding, is the author of a series of fictions, 
produced with rapidity, which have in a brief pe- 



riod gained him the attention of the public. TTe 
was born in Winchester, Frederick county, Vir¬ 
ginia, November 3, 1830. When a year or more 
old, his father took up his residence on his estate 
of Glengary, near Winchester, whence, on tho 
burning of the house in 1839, the lainily removed 
to Richmond. Mr. Cooke’s first publication, if 
we except a few tales and sketches contributed 
to Harpei's’ and Putnam’s Magazines, the Literary 
World, and perlmp& other journals, was entitled, 
Leather Stocking ayid SUk^ or Hunter John 
Myers and his Times^ a Story of the Valley of 
Virginia^ from the px*ess of tlie IIar])ers in 185*1. 
The chief character, the hunter, is drawn from 
life, and is a specimen of manly, healthy, moun¬ 
tain nature, effectively introduced in tho gay do¬ 
mestic group around him. This was immediate¬ 
ly followed by the Youth of Jefferson^ or a Ghro- 
nicle of College Scrag)6s^ at Williamsbwgh^ in 
Viginia^ A,D, 1764. The second title homewhat 
qualifies the serious purport of the first, which 
might lead the reader to look for a work of bio¬ 
graphy ; but in fact, the book, with pcrhaj>s a 
meagre hint or two of tradition, is a fanciful view 
of a gayer period than the present, with tho lull 
latitude of the writer of fiction. Love is, of 
course, a prominent subject of tlio story, and is 
tenderly and chivalrously handled. Scarcely had 
these books made their appearance, almost simul¬ 
taneously, when a longer work fr*om tho same, aa 
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yet anonymous, source, was announced in The 
Virginia Oomediaiis^ or Old Days in the Old 
Dominion^ edited from the MSS. of G. JEJjfing* 
ham.^ Esq. It is much the largest, and by far the 
best of the author’s works thus far. The scene 
has the advantage of one of the most capable re¬ 
gions of romance in the country, the life and man¬ 
ners of Virginia in the period just preceding the 
Kevolution, corabiniiigthe adventure of woodland 
and frontier life with the wealth and luxury of 
the sea-board. We arc introduced to one of the 
old manorial homesteads on James river, where 
the dramatis personjo have little else ti> do than to 
develope their traits and idiosyncrasies with a 
freedom fettered only by the rules of art and the 
will of the writer. Tiie privilege is not suiforod 
to pass unimproved. The whole book is redolent 
of youth and poetic sii3ce])tibility to the beauties 
of nature, the charms of woman, and the cpiick 
movement of life. Some liberties are taken with 
historical personages—there is a flitting study of 
Patrick Ihmry in a certain shrewd man in an old 
red cloak; Parson Tag has doubtless had his parallel 
among the high living clergy and stage luauager 
Hallain we know existed, though we trust with 
very ditferent attributes from those to which tho 
necessity of the plot here subjects him. These 
are all, however, but shadowy hints; tho anthor’.s 
active fancy speedily oarryiiig him beyond literal 
realities. In its purely romiintio spirit, and the 
variety and delioticy of its portraitures of the sox, 
the Virginia Odmedians is a work of high merit 
and promise. The success of this work induced 
Mr. Cooke to avow Ms authorship, and tiike tho 
benefit in literature of his growing reputation, 
though still devoted to his profession of tho law. 

A subsequent publioatioii from liis ])en,— 
another, we believe, is anuoimcod,—is ent'lJod^/- 
lie.^ or the Hamath Oomedy^ ajneturo of life in tlie 
old sense of the word, a represent:itiou of man¬ 
ners. It is a novel of tho seutim adtil seduad of 
tho day, contrasting high and low life in the city 
—the scoiio is laid at Riclimind—i young girl, 
who gives ntime to the book, furuisbiiig the hiiu- 
heam to the social life in wliioli she is cad. In 
this portrait of girlisii life, the writer, as lie tcll.s 
us, ‘‘hits tried to show how a i)ure spirit, oven 
though it be in the bosom of a cliild, will run 
through the variegated woof of that life whicli 
surrouiid.s it, like a thread of ])iiro gold, and that 
all who come in contact with it, will c irry away 
something to elevate and purify them, and make 
them bettor.” The character is in a mood in 
which tho author has been most sucoiKsful. 

Tho most noticeable oliaraoteristic of Mr. 
Cooke’s style is its gay, hajipy facility—the proof 
of a generous nature. It ciiirrios tlie readei-, in 
these early works, lightly over any def<a*,ts of art, 
and provides for the author an e^isy oiitranco to 
the best audience of tho novelist, youth and wo¬ 
manhood. 

PSOLOOVB TO TUB TtEaiinA OOMBDIANfl. 

Thememorios of men arc full of old rotnancos; 
but they will not apeak—our akalds. King Arthur 
lies still wounded grievously, in tlio far jHlaud val¬ 
ley of Avilyou: Lord 0dm in tlie misty death 
realm: Bolder the Boauiifab sought long Ivy groat 
Hermodcr, lives beyond ilela’s portals, and will 
bless his people somo day when he comes, But 


when ? King Arthur ever is to come: Odin will 
one day wind his horn and clash his wild barbaric 
cymbals through the Nordland pines as he returns, 
but not in our generation: Balder will rise from 
sleep and shine again the white sun god on his 
'World. But always these things will bo; Arthur 
and the rest are meanwhile sleeping. 

Romance is history: the illustration may be lame 
—the truth is melancholy. Because the men whose 
memories hold this history will not speak, it dies 
away with them! the great past goes deeper and 
deeper into mist: becomes finally a dying btram of 
music, and is no more remembered for ever. 

Thinking these thoughts I have thought it well to 
set down here Boino lucideiits which took place on 
Virginia soil, and in whieli an ancestor of my 
family had no small part: to write my family ro¬ 
mance in a single word, and also, though following 
a connecting thread, a leading idea, to speak briefly 
of the period to which these memories, as i may 
call tliom, do atl.ach. 

Tliat period was very picturesque: illustrated and 
adorned, as it surely 'was, by sucli figures as one 
seldom secs uow on tlio earth. Often in my even¬ 
ing reveries, assisted by tho partial gloom resulting 
from tho struggles of the darkness ami the dying 
fircliglit, T cm leaver, and not wholly without suc¬ 
cess, to summon from their slet'p these stalwart 
cavaliers, and t.oudcr graceful dames of the. far p.ast. 
They rise before mo and glide onward—manly faces, 
with clear eyes and lofty brows, and firm lips 
covered with tho knightly fringe: soft, tender faces, 
with bright eyes and gracious smiles ami winning 
ge.stureH; all tho life and splendor of tlie i>ast ngaiu 
becomes incarnate I llow plain the embroidered 
doublet, and tho sword-belt., andtb(‘ powdered hair, 
and hat adorned with its wide floating feather 1 
ilow real are tho rufliial hr(‘asts and hands, the 
long-flapped wainteoats, ami th<‘ buckled sboes I 
And then tho fairer forms; t.liey come as plainly 
with their looped-back gowns all glittering with 
gold and silver flowers, and on th(‘ir lumds great 
masses of curls with pilaris interwoven 1 S(*(5 tho 

gracious smiles and musienl inovcment—all the 
graces which mad:^ tliose <l<‘ad d.-imcs so at.trmd.ivo 
to the outward eye^—as their ])Ui’e. faithful natures 
m.a<lc them ])ric(de^R to the eyes of tb<‘ hivirt. 

If fancy needed assistam*!', more than oiu^ portrnit 
hanging on my walls miglit alford it. Old fnmily 
])ortraits whieli 1 often ga/.<‘ on with a i>oijsivo jdea- 
flurc. What a temler maiden gi'a-e beams on me 
from tho eyes of Kate Kflingham yonder; smiling 
from the antique fraim* and blooming like a radiant 
Hummer—she was but seventi'en when it was taken 
—under tho winter of her snow-like powder, and 
bright diamond jicndants, glittering like ieielcsl 
Tho canvas is discolored, aiulovmi crueki‘d in [ilncos, 
but the little jdace laughs merrily still—the ey09 
fixed jieradvent,lire upon another portrait hanging 
opposite. This is a pictun* of Mr. William Hfling- 
bam, the brave soldier of the Revolution, taken Jii 
his younger days, when lie had just returned from 
college, lie is*most jire^KHtm'ously dressed In flow¬ 
ing periwig and (mormons rutiles; and his coat i« 
heavy witli embroidery in gold thread: he is a 
handsome young follow, ami exeepting some pom¬ 
posity in lus air, a simplo-looking, excellent, houcst 
face. 

Over tny fireplace, however, hangs tho picturci 
which I value mostr-^ portrait of my ancestor. 
Champ Eflingliam, Esm Tho form is lordly ami 
erect; the fhee clear and pale; tho eyes full oi won¬ 
drous thought in their far depths. TIic lips ari^ 
ehiseUod with oxtraoifllnary beauty, tlu^ brow noble 
and imaginative—tho whole face jdainly giving hi- 
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dieation of fiery passion, and no less of tender soft¬ 
ness. Often this face looks at me from the canvas, 
and I fancy sometimes that the white hand, covered 
as in Vandyke’s pictures with its snowy lace, moves 
from the hook it holds and raises slowly the fore¬ 
finger and points toward its owner’s breast. The 
lips then seem to say, “Speak of me as I was: no¬ 
thing extenuate: set down nought in malice 1”—^then 
the fire-light leaping up shows plainly that this all 
was but a dream, and the fine pale face is again 
only canvas, the white hand rests upon its book:— 
my dream ends with a smile. 

EPILOOUS. 

It was one of those pure days which, born of 
Spring, seem almost to rejoice like living things in 
the bright flowers and tender buds:—and she was 
failing. 

All the mountain winds were faintly blowing on 
the smiling trees, and on“ the white calm brow of 
one who breathed the pure delightful airs of open¬ 
ing spring, before she went away to breathe the 
airs of that other land, so fur away, where no snows 
come, or frost, or hail, or rain; but spring reigns 
ever, sublimated by the light which sMnes on 
figures in white garments round, the central throne. 

She heard those figures calling, calling, calling, 
with their low soft voices full of love and hope; 
calling ever to her in the purple twilight dying 
o’er the world; rejoicing every one that she was 
coming. 

She looked upon the faces seen through mist 
around her, and besought them smiling, not to weep 
for her, but look to the bright land where she was 
going—^for her faith was strong. She begged them 
to take tender care of the flower which lay but 
now upon her bosom, and not think of her. A 
voice had told her in the night that she was waited 
for: and now the sun was fading in the west, and 
she must go. 

Alcestis-like she kissed them on their brows and 
pointed to the skies; the time had almost come. 

She looked with dim faint eyes, as in a dream, 
upon that past which now had flowed from her and 
left her pureshe saw the sunset wane away and 
die above the rosy headlands, glooming fast:—she 
murmured that her hope was steadfast ever ; that she 
heard the angels; that they called to her, and bade 
her say farewell to all that was around her on this 
earth, for now the expected time had come. 

The tender sunset faded far away, and over the 
great mountains drooped the spaiigled veil, with 
myriads of worlds all singing as lier heart was sing¬ 
ing now. She saw the rosy flush go far away, and 
die away, and leave the earth : and then the voice 
said Come! 

She saw a cross rise from the far bright distance, 
and a bleeding form : she saw the heavenly vision 
slowly move, and ever nearer, nearer, brighter with 
the fight of heaven. She saw it now before her, and 
her arms were opened. The grand eternal stars 
came out above—^the sunset died upon her brow— 
she clasped the cross close to her bosom—and so fell 
asleep. 

THE DEATH OE A HOUITTAIIT HTTNTBE:—EEOM LBATHEE BTOOKINa 

AND silk:. 

His thoughts then seemed to wander to times more 
deeply sunken in the past than that of the event his 
words touched on. Waking he dreamed; and the 
large eyes melted or fired with a thousand memories 
which came flocking to him, bright and joyous, or 
mournful and sombre, but nil now transmuted by his 
almost ecstasy to one glowing mass of purest gold. 
He saw now plainly much that had been dark to him j 


before; the hand of God was in all, the providence 
of that great almighty being in every autumn leaf 
which whirled away 1 

Again, with a last lingering look his mental eyes 
surveyed that eventful border past, so full of glori¬ 
ous splendor, of battle shocks, and rude delights; so 
full of beloved eyes, now dim, and so radiant with 
those faces and those hearts now cold; again leaving 
the present and all around him, he lived for a 
moment in that grand and beauteous past, instinct 
for him with so much splendor and regret. 

But his dim eyes returned suddenly to those much 
loved faces round him; and those tender hearts were 
overcome by the dim, shadowy look. 

The sunset slowly waned away, and falling in red 
splendor on the old gray head and storm-bealen 
brow, lingered there lovingly and cheerfully. The 
old hunter feebly smiled. 

“You’ll be good girls,” he murmured wistfully, 
drawing his feeble arm more closely round the 
children’s necks, “ remember the old man, darlin s!” 

Caroline pressed her lips to the cold hand, sobbing. 
Alice did not move her head, which, buried m the 
counterpane, was shaken with passionate sobs. 

The Doctor felt his pulse and turned with a 
mournful look to his brother. Then came those 
grand religious consolations which so snioothe the 
pathway to the grave; he was ready—always— 
God be thanked, the old man said; lie trusted, in the 
Lord. 

And so the sunset waned away, and with it the 
life and strength of the old storm-beaten mountiiinecr 
—so grand yet powerless, so near to death yet so 
very cheerful 

“Fm goin’,” he mumured, as the red orb touched 
the mountain, “I’m goin’, my darlin’s; I always 
loved you all, my children. Darlin’, don’t cry,” he 
murmured feebly to Alice, whose heart was near 
breaking, “ don’t any of you cry for mo.” 

The old dim eyes again dwelt tenderly on the lov¬ 
ing faces, wet with tears, and on those jioor tjvm- 
bling lips. There came now to the aged face of the 
rude mountaineer, an expression of grandeur and 
majesty, which illumined the broad brow ami eyes 
like a heavenly light. Then those eyes seemed to 
have found what they were seeking; and were 
abased. Their grandeur changed to humility, their 
fight to shadow, their fire to softness and unspeak¬ 
able love. The tlxin feeble hands, stretched out 
upon the cover, were agitated slightly, the eyes 
moved slowly to the window and tlieneo returned to 
the dear faces weeping round tlie bed; then 
whispering: 

“The Lord is good to me! he told me he was 
cornin’ ’fore the night was here; come I come—Lord 
Jesus—come!” the old moTiutaincer fell back with a 
low sigh—so low that the old sleeping hound dreamed 
on, ♦ 

The life strings parted without sound; and hunter 
John, that so long loved and cherished soul, that old 
strong form which had been hardened in so iininy 
storms, that tender loving heart—ah, more than all, 
that ^rand and tender heart—had passed as calmly 
as a little babe from the cold shadowy world to that 
other world; the world, we trust, of light, and love, 
and joy. 

HORACE BIOTBY WALLACE. 

Horace Butnet Wallace, the son of Jolm B. 
Wallace, an eminent lawyer of Pliiladolplna, was 
bom in that city, February 20, 1817. The first 
two years of his collegiate course were passed at 
the university of Pennsylvania, and the remain- 
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ing portion at Princeton College, wliere he Avas gra- 
dnated in 18S5. He studied with great thorough¬ 
ness the science of the law, and at the age of 
twenty-seven contributed notes to Smitli’s Selec¬ 
tions of Leading Oases in various branches of the 
Law, White and Tudor’s Selection of Leading 
Oases in Equity, and Decisions of American 
Courts in several departments of the Law, which 
have been adopted with commendation by the 
highest legal authorities. 

His attention was, however, by no means con¬ 
fined to professional study. He devoted much 
time to scientific study, and projected several 
theories on subjects connected therewith, while in 
literature he produced an anonymous novel, Stan¬ 
ley^ which, with many faults of construction, con¬ 
tains passages of admirably expressed thought. 

Mr. Wallaco published a number of articles 
anonymously in various periodicals. Ho was 
much interested in philosophical speculation, and 
bestowed much attention on the theory of Oointo, 
by whom he was highly prized. 

In April, 1840, Mr. Wallace sailed for Europe, 
and passed a year in England, G-ermany, France, 
and Italy. On his return he devoted himself with 
renewed energy to literary pursuits. He pro¬ 
jected a series of works on commercial law, in 
tlie preparation of which he proposed to devote 
a year or two at a foreign university to the ex¬ 
clusive study of the civil law. In the spring of 
1852 his eyesight became impaired, owing, as 
was afterwards discovered, to the incipient stages 
of congestion of the brain, produced by undue 
mental exertion. By advice of his physicians ho 
embarked on the thirteenth of Novoinber for 
Liverpool. Finding no imj)rovement in his con¬ 
dition on his arrival, he at once proceeded <.o 
Paris in quest of medical advice, llis corel)ral 
disease increased, and led to his death by suicide 
at Paris, on the si.xteenth of Dooeinber following. 

In 1835 a volume was publislied in Philadelphia 
entitled, Art^ Scenery^ mid Philosophy in Europe; 
Being Fragments from the Portfolio of Urn late 
Horace Binney Wallace^ Esquire^ of Philadelphia, 
It contains a series of essays on the principlcH of 
art, detailed criticisms on the principal European 
cathedrals, a few travelling Hkotohos, pa])orH on 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Bartolo¬ 
meo, Porugiuo, and llaphael, and an article on 
Comte. 

Those writings, though not designed for publi¬ 
cation, and in many instances in an unfinished 
state, display groat depth of thought, command 
of language, knowledge of the history as well as 
fiesthetio principles of art, and a finely cultivated 
taste. Occasional passages are full of poetic 
imagery, growing naturally out of enthusiastic 
admiration of the subject in liand. Some of the 
finest of these passages occur in tlio remarks on 
the Cathedral of Milan, a paper which, although 
endorsed by the writer very unfinished,” and no 
doubt capable of finer elaboration, is one of the 
best in the series of which it forms a portion. 

Tna xirrsmioB of st. pbiubr^. 

What a world within Life’s open world is the in¬ 
terior of St. Peteris I—a world of sofinoss, bright¬ 
ness, and richness 1—fusing the sentiments in a refined 
rapture of tranquillity—gratifying the imagination 
with splendors more various, expansive, and exhaust- 


less than the natural univeme from which we pass,— 
typical of that sphere of spiritual consciousness, 
whicli, before the inward-working energies of faith, 
arches itself out within man’s mortal being. When 
you push aside the heavy curtain that veils the 
sanctuary from the world without, what a shower 
of high and solemn pleasure is thrown upon your 
spirit I A glory of beauty fills all the Tabornaclc 1 
The majesty of a Perfection, that seems fragrant of 
delightfulness, fills it like a Presence. Grandeur, 
strengtli, solidity,—suggestive of the fixed Infinite, 
—float unsphered within those vaulted spaces, like 
clouds of lustre. The immensity of the size,—^the 
unlimitable richness of the treasures that have been 
lavished upon its decoration by tlie enthusiastic pro¬ 
digality of the Catholic world tlirough successive cen¬ 
turies,—dwarfs Man and the Present, and loaves the 
soul open to sentiments of God and Eternity. Tlie 
eye, as it glances along column and archwny, meets 
nothing but variegated marbles and gold. Among 
the ornaments of the obscure parts of the walls and 
piers, are a multitude of pictures, vast in magni¬ 
tude, transcendent in merit,—the master-pieces of 
the world,—t.hc communion of St. Jerome,—tlio 
Burial of Si Pctroiiilla,—the Transfiguration of the 
Saviour,—not of perishable cunvass and oils, but 
wrought iu mosaic, and fit to endure till Time itself 
shall perish. 

It IS the sanctuary of Space and Silence, No 
throng can crowd these aisles; no sound of voices 
or of organs can displace the venerable quiet that 
broods hero. The Pojic, who fills the world with all 
lus pompous retinue, fills not St. Peter’s; and the 
roar of his quired singers, mingling with the sono¬ 
rous chant of a host of pnesla and bishops, struggles 
for an instant against this ocean of stillness, and 
then is absorbe<l_ into it like a faint echo. The 
mightiest ceremonies of hninaii womhip,—celebrated 
by the earth’s chief Pontilf, sweeping along in the 
magnificence of the most imposing array that the 
existing world can exhibit,—seem dwindled into 
insignificance within this structure. They do not 
explain to our feelings tlio uses of the building, As 
you stand within the gorgeous, cclesthil dwelling— 
framed not for man’s abode—the holy silciu'e, the 
mysterious fragrance, the light of ever-burning 
lamps, snggc-st to you that it is the homo of invisi¬ 
ble spirits,—an outcr-conrt of Heaven,—visited, ])cr- 
chancft, in the deeper hours of a night tliat is never 
dark witliiu its walls, by the all-sacred Awe itself. 

When you enter Si Veter’s, Religion, as a local 
reality and a He[>arate life, seems r<wealed to you. 
Far up the wide nave, the enormous bahlachino of 
jetty bronze, with twisted columns and tantdiko 
canopy, and a hundred brazen lamps, whosii xmi^x- 
tinguished flame keeps the watch of Light around 
I the entrance to the crypt wluire lie the martyred 
remains of the Apostle, the rock of the church, give 
an oriental aspect to the central altar, which seems 
to typify the origin of the Faith which reared this 
Fane. Uoliost of the holy is that altar, No atop 
less sacred than a Pope’s may ascimd to minister 
before it; only on days the moiJt august in the calen¬ 
dar, may even the hand which is consecrated by the 
Ring of the Fisherman be stretched forth to touch 
the vessids which rest on ii At every hour, over 
sotne part of the floor, worshippers^ may be seou 
kneeling, wrapt each in solitary penitence or ado- 
ratioiu Tlio persons mystically habited, who jour¬ 
ney noiselessly across the marble, bow and cross 
themselves, as they pass before this or that spot, be¬ 
token the recognition of sometlung mysterious, that 
is unseen, invisible By d^ illaminate<1 by rays 
only from above, by nignt always lurainons within 
—filled by an atmosphere of its own, which changes 
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not 'With, the changing cold and heat of the seasons 
withotit,—exhaling always a faint, delightful per¬ 
fume,—*it is the realm of piety,—the clime of devo¬ 
tion—a spiritual globe in the midst of a material 
Universe* 

ELIHU G-. HOLLAND 

"Was born of Ivew England parentage at Solon, 
Cortlandt county, Kew Y ork, April 14,181T. His 
first published work was a volume entitled The 
Being of God and the Immortal L\fe^ in 1846. 
His aim was to assert the doctrines ot the divine 
existence and the immortality of man by argu¬ 
ments derived from the elements of human nature. 
In 1849 he published, at Boston, a volume, Be- 
mews and Esi^aijs, It embraces an elaborate paper 
on the character and philosophy of Confucius, an 
analysis of the genius of Channing, an aalicle on 
Hatural Theology, and Essays on Genius, Beauty, 
the Infinite, Harmony, &o. This was followed in 

1852 by another volume entitled Essays : and a 
Drama in Ewe Acts. The essays were in a simi¬ 
lar range with those of its predecessor. The 
drama is entitled The EigMand Treason.^ and is a 
version of the affair of Arnold and Andre. In 

1853 he published a Memoir of the Red. Joseph 
Badger.^ the revival preacher of the Christian 
connexion.* Though luxuriant and prolix in ex¬ 
pression, with a tendency to over statement in the 
transcendental style, the writings of Hr. Holland 
show him to be a student and thinker. 

"We present a pi ea^ing passage from an Essay on 
“ American Scenery.” 

rrHB StrSQUEHANSTAH. 

It is difficult to imagine a more continuous line of 
beauty than the course of the Susquebannah, a river 
wliose mild grace and gentleness combined with 
power I’ender it a message of nature to the affections 
and to the tranquil consciousness. This trait of mild¬ 
ness, even in its proudest flow, seems to hover upon 
its banks and waters as the genius of the scene. No 
thunder of cataracts anywhere announces its fame. 
It is mostly the contemplative river, dear to fancy, 
dear to the soul’s calm feeling of unruffled peace. 
This river of noble sources and many tributaries, 
traverses the vale of Wyoming, where, in other 
years, we have been delighted with its various sce¬ 
nery. Its mountain ramparts, which rise somewhat 
majestically to hail her onward progress, are crowned 
with a vegetation of northern fir, whilst the verdant 
and fertile valley is graced with the foliage of the 
oak, chestnut, and sycamore. At Northumberlaud, 
where the east and the west branch unite, the river 
rolls along with a noble expanse of surface; opposite 
the town rises, several hundred feet, a dark perpen¬ 
dicular precipice of rock, from which the whole 
prospect is exceedingly picturesque. The Alleghany 
Mountains, which somehow seem to hear a paternal 
relation to this river, lend it the shadow of their pre¬ 
sence through great distances. These mountains, 
though they never rise so high as to give the impres- 
sion of power and sublimity, are never monotonous. 
Though they are not generally gothic, but of rounded 
aspect, the northern part has those that are steep and 
abrupt^harp-CT'ested and of notched and jagged out¬ 
line. The Suaqnehannah is wealthy also in aborigi¬ 
nal legend, and in abundant foliage. Its rude raft 
likewise aids the picture. It has many beautiful 
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sources, particularly that in the lovely lake of 
Cooperstown; and no thought concerning its destiny 
can be so eloquent as the one expressed by our first 
American novelist whose name is alike honored by 
his countrymen and by foreign nations. He spoke 
I of it as “ the mighty Susquebannah, a river to which 
I the Atlantic herself has extended her right aim to 
I welcome into her bosom.” Other scenery in Penn¬ 
sylvania we have met, which, though less renowned 
than ‘Wyoming and the Juniata, is not less romantic 
and beautiful. A noble river is indeed the imnge of 
unity, a representative of human tendencies, wherein 
many separate strivings unite in one main current 
of happiness and success. Man concentrates himself 
like a river in plans and purposes, and seek his unity 
in some chief end as the river seeks it in the sea. 

WILLIAM A. JONES 

Is a member of a family long diptinguished for 
the eminent men it has furnished to the bar 
and the bench, in the state of Hew York, in¬ 
cluding the ante-revolutionary period. He was 
horn in New York June 26, ISIV". In 1836 he 
was graduated at Coluihbia College, and is now 
attached to that institution as librarian. His 
contributions to the prets have been numerous, 
chiefly articles in the department of critici.sin. 
To Dr. Hawks’s Church Record he furnished an 
extended series of articles on Old English Prose 
Writers; to Arcturus numerous literary i)apers, 
and afterwards wrote for the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic Reviews. He has ])ubhshc(l two volumes 
of these and other Essays and Critieisnis: The 
Analyst., a Collection of Muvenancous Papers., 
in 1840, and Essays upon Authors and Books in 
1849. In the last year ho also puhlislied a Me¬ 
morial of his father, the late Hon. ])avid S, 
Jones, with an Ai)pendix, containing notices of 
the Jones Family of Queens Ctmnty. 

A passage from an article in the Democratic 
Review exhibits his st} le, in a eulogy of a favor¬ 
ite author. 

hazlitt. 

William Hazlitt wc regard, all tliir^R ooTisiderod, 
os the first of the regular ciitics in tliis nineteenth 
century, surpassed by several in some one iiarticu- 
lar quality or aequisition, but superior t-o Wmu all 
ill general force, qiiginalily, and indejiondenee. 
■With less scholarship eoi.siderably than Hunt or 
Southey, he has more substance than cither; with 
less of Lamb’s fiT cnoss and nothing of his subtle 
humor, ho has a vider grasp and altogether a more 
manly cast of intellect. lie has less liveliness arid 
more smartness than Jeffrey, but a far profoundcr 
insight into the mysteries oi‘j'oesy, and aj)j)urently 
a more genial Rymi)athy with eominon hie. Tlien, 
too, wluit freshness in all his wiitingH, “wild wit, 
invention ever new:” for although he disclaims 
having any iniaginntmn, he certainly posbessed cre¬ 
ative talent and fine irgenuity. M<j8t, of his essays 
are, as has been well reinarkc<l, “ original er<‘ntions,” 
not mere homilies or didactic theses, so much as a 
new illustration from experience and ohservatioii of 
great truths colored and set off* by all the hi'illiiint 
aids of eloquence, fancy, and the choicest stores of 
accumulation. 

As a literary critic ho may be placed rather 
among the independent judgcR of original power 
than among the trained eidt.ies of education and ac¬ 
quirements. He relies almoRt entirely on individual 
impressions and personal feeling, thus giving a 
charm to his writings, quite apart from, and iwdo- 
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pendent of, their purely critical excellencies. 
Though he has never published an autobiography,* 
yet all of his works are, in a certain sense, confes¬ 
sions. He pours out his feelings on a theme of inte¬ 
rest to him, and treats the impulses of his heart and 
the movements of his mind as historical and philo¬ 
sophical data. Though he almost invariably trusts 
himself, he is almost as invariably in the right. 
For, as some are born poets, so he too was born a 
critic, with no small infusion of the poetic character. 
Analytic judgment (of the very finest and rarest 
kind), and poetic fancy, naturally rich, and ren¬ 
dered still more copious and brilliant by the golden 
associations of his life, early intercourse with lionor- 
■able poets, and a most appreciative sympathy with 
the master-pieces of poesy. Admirjilile as a genial 
critic on books and men, of manners and character, 
of philosophical systems and theories of taste and 
art, yet he is more especially the genuine critic in 
his favorite walks of art and poesy; politics and 
the true literature of real life—the domestic novels, 
the drama, and the belles-lettres. 

As a descriptive writer, in his best passages, he 
ranks with Burke and Rousseau; in delineation of 
sentiment, and in a rich rhetorical vein, he has whole 
pages worthy of Taylor or Lord Bacon. There is 
nothing in Macaulay for profound gorgeous decla¬ 
mation, superior to the character of Coleridge, or of 
Milton, or of Burke, or of a score of men of genius 
whose portraits he has painted with love and with 
power. In pure criticism who has done so much 
for the novelists, the essayists, writers of comedy; 
for the old dramatists and elder poets ? Lamb’s fine 
notes are mere notes—Coleridge’s improvised criti¬ 
cisms are merely fragmentary, while if Hazliifc has 
borrowed their opinious in some cases, he has made 
much more of them than they could have done 
themselves. Coleridge was a poet—Lamb a hu- 
morisL To neither of these characters had Hazlitt 
any fair pretensions, for with all his fancy he had a 
metaphysical understanding ^a bad ground for the 
tender plant of poesy to flourish in), and to wit and 
humor he laid no claim, being too much in earnest 
to indulge in pleasantry and jesting—though ho has 
satiric wit at will and the very keenest sarcasm. 
Many of his papers are prose satires, while in others 
there are to be found cxij^iiisite eVa^prit, delicate 
banter, and the pure.sfc iutoll(‘otnal refiiienionts upon 
works of wit and immor. In all, however, the cri¬ 
tical <j[aality pro do ruinates, bo the form that of essay, 
criticism, sketch, biograpliy, or even travels. 

TnOMAR WILLIAM PAESONS, 

Tub antlior of a trarislatiou of The First Ten 
Ocontos of the Inferno of Dante^ jiublishod in 
1843, and of a volumo of original Poem in 
1854, is a native of, and re.si<lont at, Boston. Ills 
writings boar witness to his sound clas.sioal edu¬ 
cation, as well as to tlio fruits of foreign travel. 
Th©^ translation of Banto, in the stanza of the 
original, has been much admired by scliolars. 
The Poems exhibit variety in jdayful satire, 
epistle, ballad, the tfilo, description of nature, of 
European antiquities, and the occasional record 
of personal emotion. In all, the subject is con¬ 
trolled and elevated by the language of art. It is 
the author’s humor in the Epistles which o])on 
the volume to address several foreign celebrities 
in the character of an English traveller in Ameri¬ 
ca, writing to Charles Kemble on the drama; to 
Edward Moxon, the London publisher, on the 
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state of letters; and to Rogers and Landor on 
poetry and art generally. In the Epistle to Lan¬ 
dor, the comparatively barren objects of Ameri¬ 
can antiquities are placed by the side of the storied 
associations of Italy. The land is pictured as 
existing “in Saturn’s reign before the stranger 
came,” like the waste Missouri; when the view 
is changed to the Roman era:— 

Soon as they rose—the Capitolian lords— 

Tlie land grew sacred and beloved of God ; 
Wliere’er they cariied their triumphant swords 
Glory sprang forth and sanctified the sod. 

Nay, whether wandering by Provincial Rome, 

Or British Tyne, we note the Caisar’s tracks, 
Wondering how far from their Tarpeiaii flown, 

The ambitious eagles bore the pmtor’s axe. 

Those toga’d fathers, those equestrian kings, 

Are still our masters—still within us reign. 

Born though we may have been beyond the springs 
Of Britain’s floods—beyond the outer main. 

For, while the music of their ^ngunge lasts, 

They shall not perish like tne painted men— 
Brieldived in memory as the winter’s blasts I — 

Who here once held the mountain and the glen. 

From them and theirs with cold regard we turn, 

The wreck of polished nations to survey. 

Nor care the savage attributes to lonrn 
Of souls that struggled with barbarian clay. 

With what emotion on a coin we trace 
Yespasian’s brow, or Trajan’s chastened smile, 

But view with heedless eye the murderous mace 
And checkered lance of Zealand’s warrior-isle. 

Hero, by the ploughman, as with daily tread 
lie ti'acks the furrows of his fertile ground, 

Bark locks of hair, and thigh-bones of the dead, 
Bpcai’-heads, and skulls, and arrows, oft are found. 

On such memorials unconcerned wo gaze; 

No trace returning of the gh>w divine, 

Wherewith, dear W u/rwii! in our Eton days 
Wo eyed a fragment from the Palatine. 

It fired us then to trace upon the miip 
The forum’s line—proud ciupire’s church-yard 
paths— 

Ay, or to finger hut a marlde Rcrap 
Or stucco piece from Diucletlau’s baths, 

Oellinfs workmanship could nothing ad<l, 

Nor any easked, rich with gems and gold, 

To the strange, value every pebble had 

O’er which perhaps the Tiber’s wave had rtdled. 

One of tho longer poems— Ghetto di Itomct^ a 
fltory of tho JowibIi proscription—is a<lmirahly 
told; picturesque in detail, simple in movouiont, 
and tho pathos dfcctivoly inuintaincd without 
jvpparont olfort. Tho lines On the Death of 
Dmiel Webster are among tlio ablest wJiioh 
that occasion j)rodn<‘.o(l. Tho chaste and expres¬ 
sive linos, BteuarVs Burial, are tlio record of a 
real inchlont. Tho friend of the author whose 
funeral is literally describod, was Mr. Bavid 
Steuart Robertson, a gentleman well known by 
his elegant rural liospitality at hia residence at 
Lancaster to tho wits and {jood society of Boston. 

The healthy objective hfe of tho poems, and: 
thoir finished expression, will soonro them a 
reputation long after many of the feeble litoraiT* 
affectations of the day are forgotten. 
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OS A BUST or BASTE. 

See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 

How stern of lineament, how grim, 

The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 

Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the woidd beside. 

Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was—but a figbt; 

Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
W'ho could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ? 

The lips as Cumae’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 

The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient’s hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 

Winch, throu^ the wavering days of sin. 
Kept itself ic^haste and clear. 

Not wholly such his haggard look 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed. 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 

Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His pain upon the pilgrim guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 
The convent’s charity was rest*^ 

Peace dwells not here—this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled wiSi his foes. 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 

War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 

C, Time! whose verdicts mock our own. 
The only righteous judge art thou; 

That ]^or, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Vergii. now: 

B^ore his name the nations bow; 

His words are parcel of mankind. 

Deep in whose nearts, as on his brow, 

The marks have sunk of Dawte’s mini 


btbuart’s bubial. 

The bier is ready and the mourners wait, 

The funeral car stands open at the gate. 

Bring down our brother; bear him gently, too; 
So, friends, he always bore himself with you. 
Down the sad staircase, from the darkened room, 
For the first time, he comes in silent gloom: 


* It is told of Dante that, "when he was roaming over Italy, 
he came to a certain monastery, wheie ho was mot hy one of 
the fikirs, who blessed him, and asked what was his deslro; to 
which the wcaiy stranger simply answered, “Pace.” 


WTio ever left this hospitable door 
Without his smile and warm “ good-bye,” before ? 
Now we for him the parting word must say 
To the mute threshold whence we bear his clay. 

The slow procession lags upon the road,— 

’T is heavy hearts that make the heavy load 
And all too brightly glares the burning noon 
Cn the dark pageant—be it ended soon! 

The quail is piping and the locust sings,— 

O grief, thy contrast with these joyful things! 

What pain to see, amid our task of woe, 

The laughing river keep its wonted flow I 

His hawthorns there—^his proudly-waving corn— 

And all so flourishing—and so forlorn I 

His new-built cottage, too, so fairly planned, 

Whose chimney ne’er shall smoke at his command. 

Two sounds were heard, that on the spirit fell 
With sternest moral—one the passing bell! 

The other told the history of the hour, 

Life’s fleeting triumph, mortal pride and power. 
Two trains there met-—the iron-sinewed horse 
And the black hearse—the engine and the corse I 
Haste on your track, you fiery-winged steed! 

I hate your presence and appiove your speed; 

Fly! with your eager freight of breathing men, 

And leave these mourners to their march again I 
Swift as my wish, they broke their slight delay, 
And life and death pursued their separate way. 

The Solemn service in the church was held. 

Bringing strange comfort as the anthem swelled, 
And back we bore him to his long repose, 

Where his great elm its evening shadow throws— 

A sacred spot! There often he hath stood, 

Showed us his harvests and pronounced them good, 
And we may stand, with eyes no longer dim, 

To watch new harvests and remember Inm. 

Peace to thee, Stisuart !—and to us! the A11-wise 
Would ne’er have found thee readier for the skies 
In his large love He kindly waits the best, 

The fittest mood, to summon every guest; 

So, in his prime, our dear companion went, 

When the young soul is easy to repent: 

No long purgation shall he now require 
In black remorse—in penitential fire; 

From what few frailties might have stained his 
morn 

Our tears may wash him pure as he was born. 

JOHN W. BROTO. 

John W. Brown was born in Scliencctndy, "Nrow 
York, August 21,18l4,and'wasgriiduated at Union 
College in 1832. He entered the General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in 1833, and on the conqiletion 
of liis course of study was ordained Deacon, July 
3, 1836, and took charge of a parish at Astoria, 
Long Island, with which ho was connected during 
the remainder of his life. In 1838 ho Owstablished 
a scliool, the Astoria Female Institute, which he 
conducted for seven years. In 1845 he beoiune 
editor of the Protestant Churchman, a weekly 
periodical. In the fall of 1848 Mr. Bi’own visited 
Europe for the benefit of his health. lie died at 
Malta on Easter Monday, April 0, 1849. 

In 1842 Mr. Brown published The Christmas 
Bells: a Tale of^ JBoly Tide: and oilier JPoemSy 
a volume of pleasing versos suggested by the sea¬ 
sons and services of his ohtirch. 

In the Christmas Bells he has described with 
beauty and feeling the effect of the holy services 
of the season upon the old and young. The poem 
has been set to music. 
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Mr. Brown was also the author of Constance^ 
Virginia^ Julia of Baim^ and a few other prose 
tales of a religious character for young readers. 

THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

The bells—tlie bells—the Christmas bells 
How merrily tliey ring I 
As if they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 

The silvery tones, o’er vale and hill. 

Are swelling soft and clear, 

As, wave on wave, the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 

The bells—^the merry Christmas bells, 

They’re ringing in the morn I 
They ring when in the eastern sky 
The golden light is born ; 

They ring, as sunshine tips the hills, 

And gilds the village spire— 

When, through the sky, tlie sovereign sun 
Rolls his full orb of fire. 

The Christmas bells—^the Christmas bells, 

How merrily they ring 1 
To weary hearts a pulse of joy, 

A kin&ier life they bring. 

The poor man on his couch of straw, 

The rich, on downy bed, 

Hail the glad sounds, as voices sweet 
Of angels overhead. 

The bells—the silvery Christmas bells. 

O’er many a mile they sound! 

And household tones arc answering them 
In thousand homes around. 

Yoices of childhood, blithe and shrill, 

With youth’s strong accents blend, 

And manhood’s deep and earnest tones 
With woman’s praise ascend. 

The bells—the solemn Christmas bells. 

They’re calling us to prayer ; 

And hark, the voice of worshippers 
Floats on the morning air. 

Anthems of noblest praise there’ll be. 

And glorious hymns to-da3% 

Te Beums loud— and glorias: 

Como, to the church—away, 

JOHN LOTHEOP MOTLET, 

A MEMBER of a Boston family, and graduate of 
Harvard of 1831, is the author of two novels of 
merit, MoHoyCb Rope^ or The Memoirs of a Fro- 
mncial^ and Mei'ryMounts a Eotmme of the Mm- 
saehusetts Colony, 

The first of those fictions appeared in 1839. 
The scene of the opening portion is laid at Mor¬ 
ton’s Hope, a quiet provincial oountry-Heat in 
tlie neighborhood of Boston. In consequence of 
disappointment in a love affair, the hero leaves 
his country and passes some time among the Ger¬ 
man University towns, the manner.s of which are 
introduced with efifoct. Towards the middle of 
the second volume, he is summoned home by the 
news of the death of his uncle, and a hint from a 
relative that the fortune which this event places 
in his hands can be better employed in the service 
of his country, now engaged in the struggle of 
the Revolution, than in an aimless foroi^ resi¬ 
dence. He returns home, becomes an officer in 
the Continental army, distinguishes himself, and I 
regains Im lost mistress. 

In Merry Mount the author has availed him¬ 
self of the picturesque episode of Hew Hn^and 


history presented in the old narrative of Thomas 
Morton, of which we have previously given an 
account.* Both of those fictions are written with 
spirit; the descrijitions, wliich are frequent, are 
carefully elaborated; and the narrative is enliven¬ 
ed with frequent flashes of genuine humor. 

Mr. Motley is at present residing at Dresden, 
where he has been some time engaged in writing 
a History of Holland, which will no doubt prove 
a wor.c of high merit, as an animated and vigor¬ 
ous portraiture of the Dutch struggle of indepen¬ 
dence. 

gottihgeh—feom Morton’s hope. 

Gottingen is rather a well-built and handsome 
looking town, with a decided look of the Middle 
Ages about it. Although the college is new, the town 
is ancient, and like the rest of the German Univer¬ 
sity towns, has notliing external, with the exception 
of a plain-looking building in brick for the library, 
and one or two others for natural collections, to re¬ 
mind you that you are at the seat of an institution 
for education. The professoi's lecture, each on his 
own account, at his own house, of which the base¬ 
ment floor is generally made use of as an audito¬ 
rium. The town is walled in, like most of the con¬ 
tinental cities of that date, although the ramparts, 
planted with linden-trees, have since been converted 
into a pleasant promenade, which reaches quite round 
the town, and is furnished with a gate and guard at 
the end of each principal avenue. It is this careful 
fortification, combined with the nine-story houses, 
and the narrow streets, which imparts the compact, 
secure look peculiar to all the German towns. The 
effect is forcibly to remind you of the days when the 
inhabitants wore Imdtllcd snugly together, like sheep 
in a shecp-cote, and locked up safe from the wolfish 
attacks of the gentlemen highwnymen, the ruins of 
whose castles frown down from the neighbouring 
hills. 

The houses are generally tall and gaunt, consistr 
ing of a skeleton of frame-work, filled in with brick, 
with the original rafters, embrowned by time, pro¬ 
jecting like ribs through the yellowish sl.ucco which 
covers tlie surface. Tlicy arc full of little windows, 
whi<‘U are filled witli little panes, and as they are 
built to save room, one upon another, and conse¬ 
quently rise generally to eight or nine stories, the 
inhabitants invariably live as it were in layers. 
Hence it is not uncouiinon to find a professor occu¬ 
pying the two lower stories or strabi, a tailor above 
the professor, a student upon the tailor, a bocr-sellcp 
conveniently u))on the student, a washerwoman upon 
the beei’-inerehant, and perhaps a poet upon the 
top; a pyramid with a poet for its apex, and a pro¬ 
fessor for the base. 

The solid and jicrmancnt look of all these edifices, 
in which, from the composite and varying style of 
architecture, you might read the history of half a 
dozen centuries in a single house, and which looked 
as if built before the memory of man, and like to 
last for over, reminded me, by the association of con¬ 
trast, of the struggling towns and villages of Ame¬ 
rica, where the houses are wooden boxes, worn out 
and roiiowcd every fifty years; where the cities 
scorn only temporary encampments, and whore, till 
people learn to build for the future as well as the 
present, there will be no history, except in pen and 
ink, of the changing centuries in the country. 

As I passed up the street, I saw on the lower story 
of a sombre-looking house, the whole legend of Sam-* 
son and Delilali rudely carved in the brown free¬ 
stone, which formed the abutments of the house op- 

* Amts, rob t n, SS, 
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posits; a fantastic sign over a portentous shop with 
an awning ostentatiously extended oyer the side¬ 
walk, announced the caf4 and ice-shop: overhead, 
from the gutters of each of the red-tiled roofs, were 
thrust into mid-air the grim heads of dragons with 
long twisted necks, portentous teeth, ^ and goggle 
eyes, serving, as I learned the first rainy day, the 
peaceful purpose of a water spout; while on the 
side-walks, and at every turn, I saw enough to con¬ 
vince me I was in an university town, although 
there were none of the usual architectural indica¬ 
tions, As we passed the old gothic chinch of St. 
Nicholas, I observed through the open windows of 
the next house, a party of students smoking and 
playing billiards, and I recognised some of the faces 
of my Leipzig acquaintance. In the street weie 
plenty of others of all varieties. Some, with plain 
caps and clothes, and a meek demeanour, sneaked 
quietly through the streets, with poiifolios under 
ieir arras. I observed the care with which they 
turned out to the left, and avoided collision with 
every one they met. These "were camels or stu¬ 
dious students” returning from lecture—othei*s swag 
gered along the side-walk, turning out for no one, 
with clubs in their hands, and bull-dogs at their 
heels—these were dressed in marvellously fine caps 
and polonaise coats, covered with cords and tassels, 
and invariably had pipes in their mouths, and were 
fitted out with the proper allowance of spurs and 
moustachios. These were ** Renomists,” who were 
always ready for a row. 

At almost every comer of the street was to be 
seen a solitary individual of this latter class, in a 
ferocious fencing attitude, brandishing his club in 
the air, and cutting oarto and tierce in the most 
alarming manner, till you were reminded of the tru¬ 
culent Gregory's advice to his companion; “ Remem¬ 
ber thy swashing blow.” 

All along the street, I saw, on looking up, the heads 
and shoulders of students projecting from every win¬ 
dow. They were arrayed in tawdry smoking caps 
and heterogeneous-looking dressing gowns, with the 
long pipes and flash tassels depending from their 
mouths. At his master’s side, and looking out of 
the same window, I observed, in many instances, a 
grave and philosoplucaMcoking poodle, with equal¬ 
ly grim moustachios, his head reposing contempla¬ 
tively on his fore-paws, and engaged apparently, 
like his master, in ogling the ponderous housemaids 
who were drawing water from the street pumps. 

“We passed through the market square, with its 
antique fountain in the midst,and filled with an admi¬ 
rable collection of old women, some washing clothes, 
and some selling cherries, and turned at last into the 
Nagler Strasse. This was a narrow street, with tall 
rickety houses of various shapes and sizes, ari*anged 
on each aide, in irregular rows; while the gaunt 
gable-ended edifices, sidling up to each other in one 
place till the opposite side nearly touched, and at 
another retreating awkwardly back as if ashamed 
to show their faces, gave to the whole much the ap¬ 
pearance of a country dance by unskilful perform¬ 
ers. Suddenly the postillion drove into a dark, 
yawning doorway, which gaped into the street like 
a dragon’s mouth, and drew up at the door-step of 
the “ King of Prussia.’^ The house bell jingled— 
the dogs barked—^two waiters let down the steps, a 
fikird seized us by the legs, and nearly pulled us out 
ef the carriage in the excess of their ofiSiciousness; 
T^hile the landlord made his appearance cap in hand 
<m the threshold, and after saluting us in Latin, 
Bolish, French, and* English, at last informed us in 
plain G-eiman, which was the only language he real- 
fy knew, that he was very glad to have the honour 
of “ recommending himself to us.” 


We paid our “brother-in-law,” as you must always 
call the postillion in Germany, a magnificent drinik- 
geld, and then ordered dinner. 

SAMUEL A HAMMETT, 

Hfig. Hammett was born in 1816 at Jewett City, 
Connecticut, After being gi’aduated at the Uni¬ 
versity of the City of Hew York, he passed some 
ten or twelve years in the South-west, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and for a portion of the time 
as Clerk of the District Court of Montgomery 
county, Texas. In 1848 he removed to Hew 
Y’ork, where he has since resided. 

Mr. Hammett has drawn largely on his frontier 
experiences in his conti'ibntions to the Spirit of 
the Times, Knickerbocker, Democratic and Whig 
Reviews, and Literary World. He has published 
two volumes —A Stray Yankee in Texm^ and 
The Wonderful Ad'oentures of Captain Trieste 
with the scene Down East. They are sketchy, 
humorous, and inventive. 

HOW I CATTGHT A OAT, AND WITAT I DID WITH IT—FROM A 
BTEAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. 

At last behold us fairly located upon the banks of 
the river, where Joe had selected a fine, hard shingle 
beach upon which to pilch our camp. This same 
camp was au extemporaneous affair, a kind of al 
fresco home, formed by setting up a few crotches to 
sustain a rude roof of \iiidressed shingles,, manu¬ 
factured impromptu,—^there known as “boards,”— 
supported upon diminutive rafters of cane. 

This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe, or 
“ dug out,” was selected, and in two days shaped, 
hollowed out, and launched. Fairly embarked now 
in the business, I found but little difficiilty in ob¬ 
taining a supply of gi’een trout and other kinds of 
river fash, but the huge “ Oats”—^whoro were they ? 
I fished at early morn and dewy eve, ere the light 
had faded out from the stars of morning, and after 
dame Nature had donned her rohe dc nuit ,—all was 
m vain. 

Joe counselled patience, and hinted that tlic 
larger species of “Cats” never ran but during a 
rise or fall in the river, and must then bo fished for 
at night. 

One morning, heavy clouds in the norih, and the 
sound of distant tliunder, informed us that a storm 
was in progress near the head waters of our stream. 
My rude tackle was looked after, and bait projiared 
in anticipation of the promised fish, which the per¬ 
turbed waters of the river were to incite to motion. 

Night came, and I left for a spot where 1 know 
the Cats must frequent; a deep dark hole, imme¬ 
diately above a sedgy flat. My patience and per¬ 
severance at length met with tlieir reward. 1 felt 
something very carefully examining the bait, and 
at last tired of waiting for the bite, struck with 
force. 

I had him, a huge fellow, too; backwards and 
forwards he dashed, up and down, in and out. No 
fancy tackle was mine, but plain and trustworthy, 
at least so I fondly imagined. 

At last I trailed the gentleman upon the sedge, 
and was upon the eve of wading m and securing 
him, when a splash in the water which threw it in 
every direction, announced that something now liad 
turned up, and away went I, hook, and line, into the 
black hole below. At this moment xny tackle part¬ 
ed, the robber—whether alligator or gar I know not 
—disappeared with my half captured prey, and I 
crawled out upon the bank in a hlessed humor. 

My fishing was finished for tih.e eyoning; but 
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repairing the tackle as best I could, casting the line 
again into the pool, and fixing the pole firmly in the 
knot-hole of a fallen, tree, 1 abaiido'ned it, to fish 
upon its own hook. 

When I arose in the morning, a cold “norther” 
was blowing fiercely, and the river had risen in the 
world during the night. The log to which my 
pole had formed a temporary attaeliineut, had taken 
its departure for parts unknown, and was in all 
human probability at that moment engaged in 
making an experimental voyage on account of 
“ whom it may concern.” 

The keen eyes of Joe, who had been peering up 
and down the river, however, discovered something 
upon the opposite side that bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to the missing pole, and when the sun ha<l 
fairly risen, we found that there it surely was, and 
moreover its bowing to the water’s c<lgc, and subsc- 
queiit straightening up, gave proof that a fish was 
mst to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold, and the 
ordinarily gentle current of the river was now a 
mad torrent, lashing the banks in its fuiy, and 
foaming over the rocks and trees that obstructed its 
increased volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each other, and 
shook our lieads in silence and in sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and fro, at 
times when the fish would re[)oat Ins efforts to 
escape—it was worse than the Cup of Tantalus, and 
after beaiing it as long as I could, I prepared for a 
lunge into the mad<lened stream. One plunge, 
owever, quite satisfied me; I was thrown back 
upon the shore, cold and dispirited. 

During the entire day there stood, or swung to 
and fro, the wretolied pole, now upright as an or¬ 
derly sergeant, now bending down and kissing the 
waters at its feet. 

The sight X bore until fiesh and blood could no 
more endure. The sun had sunk to rc^t, the twi¬ 
light was fading away, and the stars were beginning 
to peep out from their Bhelteiing ])laces inquiringly, 
as if to know why the night came not on, wiicMi 'l, 
stung to the soul, deJeriuined at any hazard to dare 
the venture. 

Wringing the hand of Joe, who shook his head 
dubiouwsly, up the strcaui I lient luy course until I 
reached a point some distance alxive, from which 
the current piissing dashed with violence against 
the bank, and shot directly over to tlio very 8f>ot 
where waved and wagged niy wretched ro<l, eribbe 1 
by the wal.crs, and eabuied ami confined among tlio 
logs. 

I plunged in, and swift as an arrow from the bow, 
the water liunicnl me on, a coiuj)anion to its mad 
career. The point w<i8 almost gained, when a Biiout 
from Joe called my attention to the polo: alas, the 
fish was gone, and the Jiiio Wiis streaming out in tlio 
fierce wind. 

That night was I avenged; a huge cat was borne 
home in triumph. How f took it, ov where, it mat¬ 
ters not; for so muoli time having been occupied in 
narrating how 1 did not, X can spare no more to tell 
how 1 dio. 

The next point was to decide as to the cooking of 
him. Joe advised a barbaeuc; “a fine fellow like 
tliat,”he said, “with two inches of clear fat upon 
his back-bone, would make a noble feast” Let not 
the two inches of clear fat startle the incredulous 
reader; for in that country of lean swine, I have 
often heard that the catfish are li&'ed to fry bacon 
lu. 

But to the cooking. 

We cooked him that night, and wo cooked him next day* 
Aud wo cooked him la vala imtil both passed away, 


He would not be cooked, and was in fact much 
worse, and not half so honest as a worthy old gander 
—once purchased by a very innocent friend of mine 
—^that was found to contain in its maw a paper 
embracing both his genealogy and directions with 
reference to the advisable mode of preparing him 
for the table; of which all that I remember is, that 
parboiling for sixteen days was warmly recom¬ 
mended as an initial step. 

Sixteen days’ ])arboiling X am convinced would 
but have rendered our friend the tougher. We tried 
I him over a hot fire, and a slow one,—we smoked 
I him, singed him, and in fine tried all known methods 
I m vain, and finally consigned him again, uneaten, 
I U) the watera 

I CORNELIUS MATIIRWS. 

CoRNTiLTTTS Mathews was born October 38,1817, 
in the village of Port Olicster, iu Westobostcr 
comity, State of Now York. It is a spot situiitod 
on the Sound, on the borders of Oonnecticut, and 
was, until reccMitly, before modern taste had altered 
the name, designated Saw-pitts, fi'oin the branch 
of industry originally pursued there. The early 
country life of Mr. Mathews in Westchester, on 
the banks of Byram river, or by the rolling up¬ 
lands of Rye and its ])ictnros(pie lake, is traceable 
throngh niany ajiage of his writings, in fanciful 
descriptions of nature based uiion genuine experi¬ 
ence, and in frequent traits of the rural person¬ 
ages who filled the scene. Mr. Matliews was 
among the early graduates of the New York 
Universit}’, an association which he revived some 
years afterwards, by an address on Ameriowrmm^ 
before one of the societies. His literary careoi‘ 
began early. Per tlie Ainoricau Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine of 18SC>, he wrote both in verse and 
prose. A scries of ])ootical commemorations oC 
incidents of the Revolution entitled, Oar Fore- 
fihfliers^ in this journal, are from his pen, with 
tlui animated critical sketidics of Jeremy Taylor 
and Owen Folltham, among soine revivals of the 
old English prose writers. In the Now York Re¬ 
view for 38J7 ho wrote a ])aper, The Ethm of 
Eating^ a satiric sketch of the ulira otforts a,t 
dicietio reform t hen introduced to the ])uhlic. He 
was also a contributor to the Knicki'rboiher Maga¬ 
zine of humorous sketches. Jn the Moth^y Book 
in 1838, a collection of tales and sketches, he gave 
furtlicr ovidouoo of his capacity for pathos and 
humor in description. It wius tbllowed the next 
year by Jkhemoth^a Legeml of the jHomdbHilder^. 
an imaginative romance, in* which the jihysical 
sublime was omhodiod in the great mastodon, 
the action of the story consisting in the ofibrts of 
a HUpposoil ante-1 ndiau race to overcome the 
huge monster. This “fossil roiuanoe’’ w/is 
a jmrely original invention, with very slender 
materials in the hooks of iVicst, Atwater, and 
others; but such liints as the author procured from 
these mul similar soureew, wore more than repaid 
iu the gcuial notes which accompanied tlio first 
edition. 

In 1840 his sketch of Now York city cloction- 
ooring life, The Folitio'xm. a comedy, appeared; 
the subject matter of which was followed up in 
The Oamr qf Fuffer JTopUne in 1841, a novel 
which embodies many juiosos of civic i>olitical 
life, which have rapidly passed away. Both tlio 
I>la^ and the tale were the precursors of many 
similar attempts in loccl fiction and description. 
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At this time, from December, 1840, to May, 
1842, Mr. Mathews was engaged in the editor¬ 
ship of Arctnrus, a Journal of Books and Opi¬ 
nion, a monthly magazine, of which three volumes 
appeared; and in which he %vrote numerous papers, 
fanciful and critical, including the novel just 
mentioned. 

In 1848 he published JPoems on Man in the Re- 
ffuhlic^ in which, with much vigor of thouglit, he 
passes in review the chief family, social, and po¬ 
litical relations of the citizen. His Big Mel and 
the Little Manhattan^ a “fantasy piece,” is a pio- 
tnre of Hew York, sketched in a poetical spirit, 
with the contrast of the native original Indian 
element with the present developments of civili¬ 
zation ; personated respectively by an Indian, and 
a representative of the first Dutch settlers. 

In 1846 Mr. Murdoch brought upon the stage at 
Philadelphia Mr, Mathews’s tragedy of Witchcraft^ 
a story of the old Salem delusion, true to the weird 
and quaint influences of the time. The suspected 
mother in the piece, Ambla Bodish, is an original 
character well sustained. The play was successful 
on the stage. Mr, Murdoch also performed in it 
at Cincinnati, where it w^as received with enthusi¬ 
asm. A second play, JacoJ> Lasler^ founded on a 
passage of Mew York colonial history, was also 
first performed at Philadelphia in 1848, and sub¬ 
sequently with success in Mew York and else¬ 
where. 

One of the diflSculties Witchcraft had to contend 
with on the representation, was the age of the 
heroine. An actress could scarcely be found 
who would sacrifice the personal admiration of 
the hour to the interest of the powerful and truth¬ 
ful dramatic^ delineation in the mother, grey with 
sorrow and time. As a contemporary testimony to 
the merits of the play in poetic conception and cha¬ 
racter, we may quote the remarks by the late , 
Margaret Fuller, published in her Papers on Lite¬ 
rature and Ajct, “ Witchcraft is a work of strong 
and majestic lineaments; a fine originality is 
shown in the conception, by which the love of a 
son for a mother is made a sufiddent motiv (as the 


Germans call the ruling impulse of a work) in the 
production of tragic interest; no less original is 
the attempt, and delightful the success, in mak¬ 
ing an aged woman a satisfactory heroine to the 
piece through the greatness of her soul, and the 
magnetic iSuence it exei*ts on all around her, 
till the ignorant and superstitious fancy that the 
sky darkens and the winds wait upon her as she 
walks on the lonely hill-side near her hut to com¬ 
mune with the Past, and seek instruction from 
Heaven. The working of her character on the 
other agents of the piece is depicted with force 
and nobleness. The deep love of her son for her, 
the little tender, simple ways in which he shows 
it, having preserved the purity and poetic spirit 
of childhood by never having been weaned from 
his first love, a mother’s love, the anguish of his 
soul when he too becomes infected with distrust, 
and cannot discriminate the natural magnetism 
of a strong nature from the spells and lures of 
sorcery, the final tnumph of his faith, all ofiered 
the highest scope to genius and the power of 
moral perception in the actor. There are highly 
poetic intimations of those loAveriug days with 
their veiled skies, brassy light, and sadly whis¬ 
pering winds, very common in Massachusetts, so 
ominous and brooding seen from any point, but 
from the idea of witchcraft invested with an 
awful significance. We do not know, however, 
that this could bring it beyond what it has ap¬ 
peared to our own sane mind, as if the air was 
thick with spirits, in an equivocal and surely sad 
condition, whether of purgatory or downfall; and 
the air was vocal with all manner of dark inti¬ 
mations. We are glad to see this mood of nature 
so fitly characterized. The sweetness and 
nawete with which the young girl is made 
to describe the eficcts of love upon her, as 
supposing them to proceed from a siicll, are 
also original, and there is no other way m 
which this revelation could have been iiKlnced 
that would not have injured the beauty of the 
character and position. Her visionary sense of 
her lover, as an ideal figure, is of a high order of 
poetry, and those facts have very seldom been 
brought out from the cloisters of the mind into 
tlie light of open day.” 

Moneypenny^ or the Heart of the World, a 
Romance of the Present Times, a novel of con¬ 
trasted country and city life, was puldished in 
1860, and in the same Chanticleer, a Thanl's- 
giving Story of the Peabody Family^ an idyllic talc 
of a purely American character. A Pen and Ink 
Panorama of Few York City, is a little vohuno 
in which the author has gathered up his <*,ontri- 
hutions to the journals of the day, a series of fan¬ 
ciful and picturesque sketches, chiefly illustrative 
of a favorite topic in his writings. 

Besides these works, Mr. Mathews has been a 
constant writer in the journalism of the day, fre¬ 
quently in the Literary World of critical articles 
and sketches, and on social and other topics in the 
I daily press of Mow York. Ho is also prominent¬ 
ly identified with the discussion of tl)o Interna¬ 
tional Copyright Question, a snb.joct which ho 
has illustrated in his Address of the QopyHght 
Club to the American People, and other W'ritings, 
with ingenuity and felicity. 

A characteristic of Mr. Mathews’s writings is 
their originality. He has chosen new subjects, 
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and treated them in a way of his own, never 
without energy and spirit. 

A collected edition of Mr. Mathews’s writings 
has been published from the press of the Har¬ 
pers. A second edition of the Poems on Man 
was published in 1846. An edition of Chanticleer 
has been published by Redfield. 

THE JOtTENALIST. 

As shakes the canvass of a thousand ships, 

Struck by a heavy land breeze, far at sea— 

Ruffle the thousand broad-sheets of the land. 

Filled with the people’s breath of potency. 

A thousand images the hour will take, 

From him who strikes, who rules, who speaks, 
who sings; 

Many within the hour their grave to make— 

Many to live, far in the heart of things. 

A dark-dyed spirit he who coins the time, 

To virtue’s wrong, in base disloyal lies— 

Who makes the morning’s breath, the evening’s 
tide, 

The utterer of his blighting forgeries. 

How beautiful who scatters, wide and free, 

The gold-bright seeds of loved and loving truth! 
By whose perpetual hand, each day, supplied— 
Leaps to new life the empire’s heart of youth. 

To know the instant and to speak it true, 

Its passing lights of joy, its dark, sad cloud, 

To fix upon the unnumbered gazers’ view, 

Is to thy ready hand’s broad strengtli allowed. 

There is an in-wrought life in every hour, 

Fit to be chronicled at large and told— 

’Tis thine to pluck to light its secret power, 

And on the air its many-colored heart unfold. 

The angel that in sand-dropped minutes lives. 
Demands a message cautious as the ages— 

Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate, his car, 

That mighty power to boundless wrath enrages. 

Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 

Thou grimy man over thine engine bending; 

The spirit pent tliat breathes the life into its limbs. 
Docile for love is tyrannous in rending. 

Obey, Rhinoceros I an infant’s hand. 

Leviathan! obey the fislicr mild and young, 

Vexed Ocean! smile, for on thy broad-beat sand 
The little curlew pipes his shrilly song. 

THE POOR MAN. 

Free paths and open tracts about us lie, 

’Gainst Fortune’s Bjiite, tliough deadliest to undo: 
On him who droops beneath the saddest sky, 

Hopes of a better time must flicker through. 

No yoke that evil hours would on him lay. 

Can bow to earth his unreturning look; 

The ample fields thi'ough wliich ho plods his way 
Are but his better Fortune’s open book. 

Thoxigh the dark smithy’s stains becloud Ids brow, 
His limbs the dank and sallow dungeon claim; 

The forge’s light may tako the halo’s glow, 

An angel knock the fetters from his frame. 

In deepest needs he never should forgot 
The patient Triumph that beside him walks 
Waiting the hour, to earnest labor sot, 

When, face to face, his merrier Fortune talks. 

Plant in thy breast a measureless content, 

Thou poor man, cramped with want or racked 
with pain, 

Good Providence, on no harsh purpose bent, 

Has brought thee there, to lead thee back agaia 


No other bondage is upon thee cast 

Save that wrought out by thine own erring 
hand; 

By thine own act, alone, thine image placed— 

Poorest or President, choose thou to stand. 

I A man—a man through all thy trials show I 
I Thy feet against a soil that never yielded 
Other than life, to him that struck a rightful blow 

In shop or street, warring or peaceful fielded 1 

PIETETrO CHARLATANRY. 

We think one of the rarest spectacles in the world 
must be (what is called) a Q-rahain boarding-house 
at about the dinnei*-hoiir. Along a table, from 
which, perhaps, the too elegant and gorgeous luxu¬ 
ry of a cloth is discarded, (for we have never enjoy¬ 
ed the felicity of an actual vision of this kind,) seat¬ 
ed some thirty lean-visaged, cadaverous disciples, 
eyeing each other askance—tlicir looks lit up with 
a certain cannibal spirit, which, if there were any 
chance of making a full meal off each other’s hones, 
might perhiij)s break into dangerous practice. The 
gontlcmeu resemble busts cut in chalk or white 
flint; tlie lady-boarders (they will pardon the allu¬ 
sion) mummies preserved in saffron. At the left 
hand of each stands a small tankard or pint tumbler 
of cold water, or, perchance, a decoction of hot 
water with a little milk and sugar—“ a harmless and 
salutary beverage—at the right, a thin segment of 
bran-bread. Stretched on a plate in the centre lie, 
melancholy twins! a pair of starveling mackerel, 
flanked on either side by throe or four straggling 
radishes, and kept in countenance by a sorry bunch 
of asparagus 8crvo<l up without sauce. The van of the 
table is led by a hollow dish with a dozen potatoes, 
rather cor])scs of potatoes, in a row, lying at the 
bottom. 

At those tables look fi>r no conversation, or for 
conversation of the driest and dullest sort. Small 
wit is begotten off spare viainls. They, however, 
think otherwise. “ Veffctahlc food terns to prescr'ue 
a delicacy of feeling ^ a liveliness imaginadon^ and 
acuteness of judgment seldom, enjoyed by those who 
live principally on meat'' Green peas, cabbage, and 
spinach arc enrolled in a new catalogue. They are 
no longer culinary and botanical. They take rank 
above that. Tiny are become meiaphysical, ainl 
have a rare o])cration that way; they “ tend to pre- 
servo a delicacy of feeling,”Oauliilower is a 
power of thomnnl; and asparagus, done tenderly, 
18 nothing loss than a mental faculty of tlie first or¬ 
der. Buttered parsnijys” are, no doubt, a groat 
help in education; and a course of veg<itahles, wo 
presume, is to he substituted at college in tlic plaoo 
of the old routine of (frock ainl Latin elassictL Tho 
student will be henceforth pushed forward through 
his ae,a<lcmio studies by rupul stages of Lima beans, 
pai*slcy, and tomato. 

Si Si 

^ There is a class of sciolists, who believe that all 
kinds of experiments are to bo ventured upon tho 
human constitution: that it is to be hoiste<l oy pul¬ 
leys and doprOHsed liy weights: pushed forward by 
rotary principles, and pulled back by slop-springs 
and regulators. They have finally succeeded m 
looking upon the human frame, much as a neigh¬ 
boring aluance of stronger powers regard a petty 
state which is doing well in the world and is ambi¬ 
tious of rising in it. It must be kept under. It must 
bo fettered by treaties and protocols without num¬ 
ber. This river it must not cross: at the foot of that 
mountain it must pause. An attempt to include yon¬ 
der forest in its territories, would awaken tho wrath 
of its powerful superiors, and they would crush it 
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instantly. Or the body is treated some-v^hat as a 
small-spiiited carter treats his horse; it must be kept 
on a handful of oats and made to do a full da;;^s 
■work. Famine has become custodian of the key 
•which unlocks the gate of health to Imo-wledge, to 
rehgious improvement and the millennium. 

LITTLE TEAPPAN. 

Tenderly let us deal -with the memory of the 
dead—though they may have been the numblest 
of the living 1 Let us never forget that though they 
are parted from us, ‘with a recollection of many 
frailties clinging about their mortal career, they 
have passed into a purer and a better light, where 
these very frailties may prove to have been virtues 
in disguise—a grotesque tongue to be translated into 
the clear speech of angels "when our ears come to be 
purged of the jargon-sounds of ‘worldly trade and 
selfish fashion, "^ile -we -would not draw from 
household concealments into the glare of general 
notice any being whose life was strictly private, we 
may, with unblamed pen, linger for a moment, in a 
hasty but not irrespective sketch, over the departure 
of one whose peculiarities—^from the open station he 
held for many years—were so widely known, that 
no publicity can affront his memory. Thousands 
will be pleased sorrowfully to dwell with a quaint 
regret over his little traits and turns of character, 
set forth in their true light by one who wished him 
well while living, and who would entomb him gen¬ 
tly now that he is gone. 

Whoever has had occasion any time, for the last 
ten years, to consult a file of newspapers at the 
rooms of the New York fciociety Library, must re¬ 
member a singular little figure which presented itself 
skipping about those precincts with a jerky and 
angular motion. He must recollect in the first half¬ 
minute after entering, when newly introduced, hav¬ 
ing been rigidly approached by a man of slender 
build, in a mock coat, low shoes, a lai’go female head 
in a cameo in his bosom, an eye-glass dangling to 
and fro; and presently thrusting into his very face 
a wrinkled countenance, twitchy and peculiarly dis¬ 
torted, in (we think it was) the left eye. This was 
little Trappan himself, tne superintendent of the 
rooms, and arch-custodian of the filed newspapers; 
who no doubt asked you sharply on your first ap¬ 
pearance, rising on one leg, as ne spoke : 

“Well, sir, what do you want?” 

This question was alwtiys put to a debutant with 
a sternness of demeanor and severity of tone, abso¬ 
lutely appalling. But wait a little, and you will 
see the really kind old gentleman softening down, 
and meek as a lamb, leading you about to crop of 
the sweetest bunches his garden of preserves could 
furnish. It was his way only: and, while surprised 
into admiration of his new suavity, yen were lii'ger- 
ing over an open paper which he had spread before 
you with alacrity, you were startled into fresh and 
greater wonder, at the uprising of a voice in a distant 
quarter, shouting, roaring almost in a furious key, 
and demanding ‘with clamorous passion— 

“Why the devil gentlemen couldn^t conduct 
themselves as gentlemen, and keep their leffs off the 
tables r; 

Looking hastily about, you discover the little old 
man, planted square in the middle of the floor, fir¬ 
ing hot shot and rapid speech, in broadsides, upon a 
doubled-up man, half on a chair, and half on the 
reading-table—‘with a perfect chorus of eyes rolling 
about the room from the assembled readers, centring 
upon the little figure in its spasm. Silence again 
for three minutes, and all the gentlemen present are 
busy with the afternoon papers (just come in), when 


suddenly a second crash is heard, and some des¬ 
perate unknown mutilator of a file—from ■\yhich an 
oblong, three inches by an inch and a half, is gone— 
is held up to the scorn, contumely, and measureless 
detestation of the civilized worii The peal of 
thunder dies away, and with it the spare figure has 
disappeared at a side door, out of the Reading Room 
into the Library, but it is not more than a couple 
of minutes after, that the Reading Boom tables are 
alive with placards, bulletins, and aunounecuncntsin 
pen and ink, variously requiring, imploring, and 
warning frequenters of the room against touching 
said files with unholy hands. These are no sooner 
set and displayed, than the irrepressible Superin¬ 
tendent is bending over some confidential friend at 
one of the tables, and making him privately and 
fully acquainted with the unheard of outrages which 
require these violent demonstrations. 

And yet a kind old man was hef We drop a tear 
much more promptly—from much nearer the heart 
—over lus lonely grave, than upon the tomb of even 
men as great and distinguished as the City Aider- 
men, who once -welcomed Father Mathew among \i& 
with such enthusiasm. Little UVappnn had his 
ways, and they were not bad ways—take them al¬ 
together. He cherished his ambition as veil as 
other men. It was an idea of Ins own—suggested 
from no foreign source, proinjited by the movement 
of no learned society—to make a fvdl, comprehen¬ 
sive, and complete collection of all animal.ed crea¬ 
tures of the bug kind taken vitlun the wiillb and in 
the immediate purlieus of the building (lor such he 
held the edifice of the New York Society lo ho par 
excellence). This led him into a somewhat more ac¬ 
tive way of life than he had hoon iiso<l to, and in¬ 
volved him ill cliinbings, reacliings-forth of the arms, 
rapid scurries through apartments, in ])ui*suit of flics, 
darning needles, hugs, and hectics, which, wo 
sometimes thouglit, were cxliaustiiig too rapidly llio 
scant vitality of the old filc-kcoper. lie liowovcr 
achieved his object in one of the rarest museums of 
winged and footed creatures to Ixi found anywhere. 
We believe he reckoned at the time of his demise, 
twenty-three of the beetle land, fourteen hugs, and 
one mouse, in his depository. In omi direction ho 
was foiled. There was a gr(»at hug, t>f tplic i‘oaeh 
species, often to be seen about the jilaee—a hideous¬ 
ly ill-favored and ill-mannered monst.er—which, 
with a preternatural activity, seemed to poss(‘ss the 
library in every direction—sonietiines on d<‘Hk', 
sometimes on ladder, tumbling and rolling alxuit. the 
floor—and perpetually, with a sori of brutish in¬ 
stinct of spite, throwing himself in the old man’s 
way, and continually thwarting his plans. And he 
was never, with all his activity and intensity of pur¬ 
pose, able to capture the great bug and stick a pin 
through him^< D& derive!]. This, we think, wore 
upon the old man and finally shortened his days. H 
is not long since that the little suj)Grintendent yield¬ 
ed up the ghost. We hope some friend to bis me¬ 
mory will succeed in mastering the bug, and in car¬ 
rying^ out the (known) wishes of the d'oeojiHod. 

This curious and rare colleetioii was, liowever, 
but a subordinate ambition of the Into (‘xcellont 
superintendent. It was a desire of hiH-“the burn¬ 
ing and longing hope of his life—-to found a library 
which should be in some measure worthy of the 
great city of New York. With thin olijeet in vi(*w, 
be made it a point to frequent nil the great night 
auctions of Cliatham st^reot, the Boweiw, and Park 
Row: and he^ scarcely ever returned of a niglit 
without bringing home some rare ol<l volunio or 
pamphlet not to be hod elsewhere for love or money 
—^which nobody had ever heard of before—and 
which never cost him more tliau twice its value. 
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He seemed to have acquired his peculiar taste in the 
Beleclioii and purchase of books from that learned 
and renowned body, the trustees of the Society 
Library, with which he had been so long associated. 
It has been supposed by some that he was prompted 
in his course by a spirit of rivalry with the parent 
institution. Tliere is some plausibility m this con¬ 
jecture, for at the time of his death he was pushing 
it hard—having accumulated in tlie course of ten 
yeai's* diligent devotion of the odd sums he could 
spare from meat and drink ujid refreshment, no less 
than three hundred volumes, pamphlets, and odd 
numbers of old magazines. We suppose, that in 
aoknowledgineiit of a generous emulation, it is 
the intention of the Trustees to place a tablet 
to his memory on the walls of the Parent Insti¬ 
tution. 

There is a single other circumstance connected 
with the career of the dcccixsed superinteudent 
scarcely worth mentioning. It is jicrhaps too ab¬ 
surd a i id frivol ms to refer to at all: aid to save 
ourselves from being held in light esteem by every 
intelligent reader, and impelling him to laugh in our 
very face, we shall be obliged to disclose it tenderly, 
and under a generality. 

A character so marked and peculiar as Little 
Trappau (Old Trap, as he was familiarly called) 
could have scarcely failed to attract move oj‘ loss, 
the attention of the observers of human nature. 
They would have spied the richness of the land, ami 
dwelt with lingering pleasantry on his little traits 
of character and disposition from day to day. And 
it would have so happened that among these ho 
could not have escaped the regard of men who 
made it a business to study, and to describe human 
nature in its varieties. For instance, if Little Trap- 
pan had been, under like circumstances, a denizen 
of Pans, he miglit probably, long before this, have 
figured in the quaint notices of Jules Jaiiiii; Ilaiis 
Christian Andersen would have taken him for a 
god-seiid in Stockholm: Thackeray must have de¬ 
veloped him, we can readily sup[)Of,o, with some 
little change in one of Jiis brilliant sketches or 
stories. 

Then what a time wo aliould have had of it! 
Such merry enjoyment, such penis of lionest laugli- 
ter, over the eccoutricitics of little old Trap; such 
pilgrimages to the library to gt‘t a glimpse of him ; 
such paintings by paiiitcrs of liis person; such 
sketches by sketclicrs; such a to-do all round the 
world 1 But it was Ins great aiul astoumUng inis- 
fortune to belong to this miserable, wo-begone, and 
fun*forsaken city of J^ew York, and to have fallen, 
as wc are told (though we know nothing about it), 
into the hands of iiobmly but a wrckdied Amcri<;an 
humorist, who, it is vaguely r(‘ported, 1ms made 
him the hero of a book of some throe hundred and 
fifty pages—as in a word—N'ew York is New York 
—Little Trappan, Little Tra})pan—and the author a 
poor devil native scribbler—why, the loss said about 
the matter the better I Wo trust, liowover, his 
friendly rivals, the trustees of the libmry, will bo 
good enough to erect the tablet; if not,'they will 
oblige us by passing a resolution on the subject 

GEORaE W PECK 

Was born in Rehoboth, Bristol county, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Deo6inl)or4, ldl7, llisanoc^Htor, Joseph 
Peck, who came from llinghaui in Norfolk, Eng¬ 
land, was one of the small company who sottlod 
the town in 1C41.*** The Plyinoutli court ap¬ 
pointed him to “administer” mai'riago there iu 
1660. His descendants, for sis generations, have 
lived at or near the spot whore ho built his cabin. 


In the war of the Revolution three membei-s of 
the family, uncles of our author, served iu the 
continental army; one fell at Crown Point, ano¬ 
ther at Trenton, and the third became crip])lod 
and a pensioner. The father of Mr. Pec.k was a 
farmer, and added to this the business of sawing 
plank for ships. Until his death, in 1827, liis son 
was bred to work upon the fartn, will), Jiowever, 
good schooling at the district school and at home. 

After various ]ni])ilago an(Ipro]>aration for college 
under teachers of ability, and the interval of a 
year passed at Boston iu the bookstore of the 
Mass)ichiisetts Sunday Seliool Society, Air. Peck 
entered Brown University in ISdd. After receiv¬ 
ing bis degree in JS87 be went to Ciueinnali and 
llieiico to Louisville. Opposite the Intter city in 
JcUersoiiville, Indiana, ho taught school tliroo 
months; and afterwards, on a iihiutation near 
Louisville. lie then taught music al Aladifon, 
Indiana, and at (Cincinnati. At the close of the 
year ho started hi the latter elty a penny paper, 
The Daily Him, which attained eonsiderahle pros- 
p(‘rity. It was merged, the following year, in 
The Uepuhlic/iii, Air. Peck still coiitimiing to take 
part in its editorsliii;, AftiT its early extinction 
he. found cniployniont for some months as e.kfvk of 
a steamboat. 

lie left the West tlie next siiring' ami rc‘(iinie<l 
to Ih’istol, Rhode Island, whitlim* hi-i mother had 
removed, and cniered the oHice of (lovernor [hil¬ 
lock as a law sMulent. The following year ho 
continued hi 4 studies at Boston witli Mr. B. II. 
Dana, Jr., until he was admitted to th<^ bar in 
lS-13. He continued hi the otlle.e of Mr. Dana for 
about two y(‘ai‘S. During thi.-. turn* he deliverivl 
lectures on many occasions iu the city and coun¬ 
try towns. Finding himself ill adapUnl for the 
eKtomporancous speaking of the har he turiKHl 
from the prolesdoii to literatiin*, and wrote seve¬ 
ral commnni<ai.ti()ns for the Boston Pod, whieh 
were so well re(‘.eived that lu' was engicyil as mu¬ 
sical ami dramalic critic, for that tiaper iu the 
winter of 18to-l, and continued to write for it 
for some time alter. Among his novelties in pro-.o 
and verse were a series oj“ Honnvl^ of ih& /SV/c- 
•loafh. 

In the sju-ing of 1811), through the aid of the 
lion. S. A. Eliot, and a few other known patron i 
of music, Mr. Peek started and conducteil The 
JJoitloji Mmiml lour mimhers of which 

Were published. In tho winter of the same }X‘ar 
lie was engaged a.4 a violin ])Iayer iu tho orchesf ra 
of tho Howard At.heinemn, continuing to write 
and report for various journals. In Juno, 18BI, 
ho couvoy(‘d a j>ar(y of (lornish minor-s to tlie 
copper region of Luke Huperior. 

In the fall of that year he wont to New York, 
and through an acquaintance with Mr. H. J. Ray- 
moml, then usaociated in the conduct oi' tho paper. 
waH engaged as a night editor on tho (Courier ami 

* Eohoboth In <wlMbratn<l m tljo tb^atro of “King PhiHp’B 
War,” Its UrHt inlnlutur, tho lU-r. Sainuol Newmtir), wrote 
thero, partly, or trtwilllon wtym by tho light of pine knots, n folio 
OonoortUinoo to the Biblo, afterwarde jmhilshod In London, 
The first E&gUtth Mayor of Now York City, Oaptaln I’homaa 
Wtllot, ww a iiMlve of Reliobotlu—History of lii'hoboWi, by 
Leonard BUi«. 
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Enquirer. He shortly after became a regular con¬ 
tributor to Mr. Colton’s American Review, and 
was its associate editor from July, 1848, to Janu¬ 
ary, 1849. He next published a species of apo¬ 
logue entitled Aurifoiina ; or, Adventures m the 
Gold Region, From that time he was variously 
employed as writer and correspondent of the re¬ 
views and newspapers, the American and Metho¬ 
dist Quarterly Reviews, the Literary World, Cou¬ 
rier and Eiiquirer, the Art-Union Bulletin, <Ssc., 
till February, 1853, when he sailed from Boston 
for Australia. After nine -weeks at Melbourne, 
where he witnessed the first developments of the 
gold excitement, and wrote the first Fourth of 
July address ever spoken on that continent, he 
crossed the Pacific, visited Lima and the Chincha 
Islands, and returned to New York after a year’s 
absence. As a result of this journey he published 
in New York, in 1854, a volume, Melbourne and 
the Chincha Mauds ; with Sketches of Lima, and 
a Voyage Round ike 'World, a book of noticeable 
original observation and reflection; in which the 
auriior brings a fine critical vein to the study of 
character under unusual aspects, and such as sel¬ 
dom engage the attention of a cultivated scholar. 

Mr. Peck has, since the production of this book, 
resided at Cape Ann and Boston, writing a series 
of Summer Sketches, and other correspondence 
descriptive and critical, for the New York Courier 
and Enquirer. Mr. Peck is a well read literary 
critic of insight and acumen, and a writer of 
freshness and originality. 


THB GOVESNOtt OP TOT CHINCHAB. 

I did not go ashore till the next morning after my 

arrival, when-, whom I mentioned having met 

at CallaOj took me with him to the Middle island. 
The landing is under the precipice, on a ledge that 
m a k es out in front of a great cave, extending quite 
through the point, over which, a hundred feet above, 
project shears for hoisting up water and provision. 
On the ledge, a staircase, or rather several stair¬ 
cases, go up in a zigzag to close by the foot of the 
shears; the lowest staircase, about twenty feet long, 
hangs from shears at the side of the ledge at right 
angles with the rest in front of the cave, and is rigged 
to be hoisted or lowered according to the tide, and 
to be drawn up every evening, or whenever the Go¬ 
vernor of the Island chooses to enjoy his dignity 
alone. 

A few rods from the edge of the cliff, directly over 
the cave, is the palace of the said governor, who 
styles himself in ^ his State papers, 

“ KOBSinCH." 


The palace is a large flat-roofed shaniw, con¬ 
structed of rough boards, and the canes and coarse 
rush matting which answers generally for the com¬ 
monest sort of dwellings in Peru. It has, if I re¬ 
member correctly, two apartments, with a sori of 
portico, two or three benches, a table, and grass 
hammock in front surrounded by a low paling, form¬ 
ing a little yard, where a big dog usually mounts 
guard. One of the apartments is probably the store¬ 
room; there is a kitchen shanty adjoining the piazza 
on the side most exposed to the sun. The oflier is 
the bed-chamber and dining-room of Governor Kos¬ 
suth and his aids. It contains three or four cot beds, 
an old table, and writing desk, and is decorated with 
a few newfipapers, colored lithographs, and old Ger¬ 
man p^ns of the battles of Frederick the Great. 
Over Kossuth's couch are some cheap single barrel 


pistols; the floor is guano. The situation overlooks 
nearly all the shipping between the Middle and 
North islands. Directly under it, but far beneath, 
the cavern from before which the stairs go up, runs 
through and opens into a narrow bight or cove, 
whose precipices reach up to within a tew yards of 
the shanty. The noise of the surf comes up here in 
a softened monotone ; below are a hundi’ed tall ves¬ 
sels—the North island with its strange rocks and 
dark arches fringed with foam—in the distance, north 
and east, the hazy bay of Pisco lying in the sunshine, 
and if it be afternoon, the snowy Andes. 

We found Kossuth at home. He is a Hungarian, 
or at least looks like one, and has selected a Hunga¬ 
rian name. He is a middle sized, half soldier-like, 
youngish individual, with quick giay eyes, and an 
overgrown red moustache. He wears his hair 
trimined close at the back of his head, which goes 
up in a straight wall, broadening as it goes, and 
causing his ears to stand out almost at right angles. 
From this peculiarity, as well as his general cast of 
countenance, he looks combative and hard. But his 
forehead, gathering down in a lino with his nose, and 
his speech and actions show so much eiieigy of cha¬ 
racter, that he does not look like a very bad fellow 
after all. He is full of life, and disjilay, and shrewd¬ 
ness, and swearing, and broken Englibli. I rather 
liked him. His favorite exclamation is “ Hellan- 
firel” aud he loves to show his authority. He was 
polite enough to me, though the captains often com¬ 
plained of being annoyed by his caprices. . ^ 

He invited me to come ashore and see him, and 
offered to tell me “ all the secrets of the island.” 
He told me that he was one of the party of Hunga¬ 
rians who came to New York on the representations 
of Ujhazy, who had obtained for them a grant of 
land. But he said, that land -was of no use to them, 
they were soldiers—they could not work. Ujhazy, 
who had been a landowner at home, and not a mili¬ 
tary man, had made a blunder in obtainii g land— 
they wanted employment in the aimy, or as eiigi 
neers and the like. That he, (Kossuth,) findii g how 
matters stood, left New York for New OrloaiiB, 
where he joined the Lopez expedition. From this 
he escaped, he did not tell me how, into Mexico: 
thence reached San Francisco, where he joined 
Flores, and so came to South America. Here, when 
that expedition failed, he took service in Peru, and 
finally had obtained the place ho held on this island, 
where he said he meant to make money enough to 
buy land, and tell other people to work, but not to 
work himselfi He pitied the })Oor Chinese slaves 
here, but what could he do ? He could only make 
them work—and so on. 

He talked and exclaimed ** Hellanfire I” and ges¬ 
ticulated, altogether with so much rapidity that it 
was an effort to follow him ; treated us to some of 
the wine of the country, (very much like tl\e now 
wine of Sicily,) and other good tilings; cold ham, 
sardines, and preserved meats, which he says the 
captains present him with, more tlian he wants, and 
he never knows where they come from. According 
to him they all expect cargoes at once, and as he 
cannot accommodate them, they try to influence him 
by arguments and long talks and flattery, and in 
every sort of way, and he gets woari<‘d to death in 
his efforts to please them—poor man 1 lie told all 
this with a lamentable voice and face, and every 
now and then a roguish twinkle of the eye, that made 
it a great trial of the nerves to listen to him without 
laughing—^knowing as I did the exact sum which 


• He apprecIatesSbftkespeare. I cave the Spanish doctor an 
old copy, and Kossuth bought It of him. I told him It showed 
he must have some claim to his name. 
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had been paid him by some captains, to get loaded 
before the expiration of their lay days 1 

After finishing our call upon him, we walked over 
the height of the island; that is, over the rounded 
hill of guano which covers it, and of which but a 
small portion comparatively has been cut away on 
one side for shipment. The average height of the 
rock which is the substratum of the island, is from 
an hundred and fifty to two and three hundred feet. 
Kossuth’s place stands on the surface of this at about 
the lowest of those elevations. On this the guano 
lies as upon a scaffolding or raised platform rising 
out of the sea. It lies on a smooth rounded mound, 
and is on this island about a hundred and sixty feet 
in the central part, supposing the rock to maintain 
the average level of the height when it is exposed. 
Perhaps twenty acres or more have been cut away 
from the side of the hill towards the north or lee side 
the island, next the shipping. 

J. BOSS BBOWNE. 

Mr. Browne commenced his career as a traveller 
in his eighteenth year by tlie descent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi from Louisville to Kew 
Orleans. His subsequent adventures are so well 



and concisely narrated in his last published 
volume, that the story cannot be bettor 

presented than in his own words:— 

Ten years ago, after having rambled all over the 
CTnited States—sixteen hundred miles of the dis¬ 
tance on foot, and sixteen hundred in a flat-boat— 
[ set out from Washington with fifteen dollars, to 
nake a tour of the Bast I got as far oast as Kew 
STork, when the last dollar and the prospect of 
•eaching Jerusalem came to a conclusion at the 
laine time. Sooner than return home, after having 
nade so good a beginning, I shipped before the mast 
n a whaler, and did some service, during a voyage 
o the Indian Ocean, iu the way of scrubbing docks 
md cat,ching whales, A mutiny occurred at the isl- 
md of Zanzibar, where I sold myself out of the 
ressel for thirty dollars and a chest of old clothes; 
md spent three months very pleiisanUy at the con- 
ular residence, in the vicinity of his Highness tlie 
mauin of Muscat. On my return to Washington, I 
abtirod hard for four yenrs on Bank statistics and 
.''reasury reports, by which time, in order to take 
he new administration by the fore-lock, I doter- 
aiiied to start for the Bast again. The only chance 
had of getting there was, to accept of an appoint- 
aentofl third lieutenant in the Revenue service, and go 
0 California, and thence to Oregon, where 1 was to 
eport for duty. On the voyage to Rio, a difficulty 
•ccurred between the captain and the passengers of 
he vessel, and we were detained tlioro nearly a 
aonth. I took part with the rebels, because I be¬ 
loved them to be right The captain was deposed 
►y the American consul, and the command of the 
esscl was offered to me; but, having taken an active 
lart against the late captain, I could not with pro- 
iriety accept the offer. A whaling captain, who had 
est his vessel near Buenos Ayres, was placed in the' 
ommand, and we proceeded on our voyage round 
lape Horn. After a long and dreary passage wo 
oade the island of Juan Fernandez. In company 
vith ten of the passengers, I left the ship seventy 
liles out at sea, and went ashore in a small boat, 
n* the purpose of gathering up some tidings in re- 
;ard to my old fnend Robmson Crusoe. What be¬ 


fell us on that memorable e^edition is fully set 
forth in a narrative published in Harpers’ Magazine. 
Subsequently wo spent some time in Lima, “ the 
City of the Kings.” It was my fortune to arrive 
penniless in California, and to find, by way of con¬ 
solation, that a reduction had been made by Con¬ 
gress ill the number of revenue vessels, and that my 
services in that branch of public business wore no 
longer required. While thinking seriously of taking 
in washing at six dollars a dozen, or devoting the 
remainder of my days to mule-driving as a profes¬ 
sion, I was unexpectedly elevated to the position of 
post-uffice agent; and went about the country for 
the purpose of making post-masters. I only made 
one—the post-master of San Jose. After that, the 
Convention called by General Riley met at Monte¬ 
rey, and I was appointed to report the debates on 
the formation of tlie State Constiliilion. For this 1 
received a sum that enabled me to return to Washing¬ 
ton, and to start for the Bast again. There was luck in 
the third attempt, for, as it may bo seen, T got there at 
last, having thus visited the four continents, ami tra¬ 
velled by sea and land a distance of a hundred tliou- 
sand miles, or more than four times round tlie world, 
on the scanty earnings of my own head and hands. 

In 1846 Mr. Browno published Etchings of a 
Whaling Griim^ %oiih Eaten of a Sojourn o)i the 
Island of Zanzibar, To which is a>ppended a 
brief History of the Whale Fisheryits Past and 
Present Condition. It contains a spirited and 
faithful description of an interesting portion of tlio 
author’s cxperionco as a whaler, which does not 
appear to have favorably impressed liim with tho 
ordinary conduct of tho sorvico. llo writes 
warmly in oondcinnaiion of tho harsli treatment 
to which sailors aro in his judgment oxpose<L 
Tho work is valuable as an accurate iirescutation 
of an important branch of our commercial marine, 
and as a graphic and humorous volume of poi*- 
sonal adventure. 

On his return from Buroi^o, Mr. Browno pub¬ 
lished Yusef or the Journey (f the Frangi; A 
Crusade in the East. Tt is a narrative of tho 
usual circuit of Buropoan travellers in the Bast, 
the dragoman of tho oxpcilitioii standing god¬ 
father to the book. Ills humorous jicculiarUies, 
with those of tho author’s occasional fellow tra- 
vollors, are happily hit off*. Tho pages of tho 
volume aro also enlivened by excellent comic 
sketches from the author’s designs, 

JOUK- TAUOR’b RIDB—a. YAUN FHOM TUM teTClUKOB Off A 
wiiALiNO eitumn. 

“ X was cruising some years ago,” he began, 
the southern coast of Africa. The vmcl in which 
I was at the time had been out for a long time, and 
many of tho crow were on tho sick-list. X had 
flmugglcd on board a large quantity of liquor, which 
1 had made use of pretty freely while it lasted. 
Finding tho crew in so helpless a comlition, the 
captain i>ut into Algoa Bay, where wo had a tempo¬ 
rary hospital erect,od for the benefit of the sick, 

I saw that they led a very easy life, and soon man¬ 
aged to get on the sick-list Ttiysclf. As soon as 1 got 
ashore 1 procurotl a fresh supply of liquor 
some of the English settlors there, and in about a 
week I was laid up with a fever in eonsoquenco of 
my deep potations. One night, while X lay in tho 
hospital burning witli this dreadful disease, X felt an 
unusual sotisation steal over me. My blood danced 
through my veins, I sprang up from my catauda 
as strong os a lion. I thought i never was better in 
my life, and I wondwedjhow it was I had^so, long 
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been deceived as to my disease. A thrilling desire to | 
exert myself came over me. I would have given-worlds | 
to contend -with some giant. It seemed to me I j 
' could tear him to pieces, as a wolf would tear a , 
lamb. Elated with the idea of my infinite power, I . 
rushed out and ran toward the beach, hoping to , 
meet a stray elephant or hippopotamus on the -way ! 
that I might pitch him into the sea, but very fortu- } 
nately, I saw none. It was a calm, still night. ; 
There was scarcely a ripple on the bay. I put my 
ear to the sand to listen; for I thought I heard the | 
breaches of a whale. I waited for a repetition, of . 
the sounds, scarcely daring to breathe, lest I | 
should miss them. J^ot a murmur, except the low • 
heaving of tlie swell upon the beach, broke the 
stillness of the night. I was suddenly startled by 
a voice close behind me, shouting, ‘There she 
breaches! * and jumping up, I saw, standing within 
a few yards of me, such a figure as I shall never for¬ 
get, even if not occasionally reminded of his ex- | 
istence, as I was to-night. The first thing I could ' 
discern was a beard, hanging down from the eliin of 
the owner in strings like rope yarns. It had pro¬ 
bably once been white, but now it was discolored 
with whale-gurry and tar. The old fellow was not 
more than five feet high. He carried a hump on his 
shoulders of prodigious dimensions; but notwith¬ 
standing his apparent great age, which must have 
been over a hundred years, he seemed as spry and 
active as a mokak. His di*ess consisted of a tremen¬ 
dous sou-wester, a greasy duck jacket, and a pair of 
well-tarred trowsers, something the worse for the 
wear. In one hand he carried a harpoon; in the 
other a coil of short warp. I felt very odd, I assure 
you, at the sudden apparition of such a venerable 
whaleman. As I gazed upon him, he raised his fin¬ 
ger in a mysterious and solemn manner, and pointed 
toward the offing. I looked, and saw a large whale 
spoi’ting on the surface of the water. The boats were 
lying upon the beach. He turned his eyes meaningly 
toward the nearest. I trembled all over; for I never 
experienced such strange sensations as 1 did then. 

“ ‘ Shall we go ? ’ said he, 

“ ‘ As you say,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ You are a good whaleman, I suppose? Have 
you ever killed your whale at a fifteen fathom dart?’ 

“ I replied in the affirmative. 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘ you’ll do.’ 

“ And without more delay, we launched the boat 
and pushed off. It was a wild whale-chase, that I 
We pulled aud tugged for upwards of an hour. At 
last we came upon the whale, just as he rose for the 
second time. I sprang to the bow, for I wanted to 
have the first iron into him. 

“ ‘ Back from that said the old whaleman, sternly. 

“ * It’s my chance,* I replied. 

“ ‘ Back, I tell you 1 ITl strike that whale!’ 

" There was something in his voice that inspired 
me with awe, and I gave way to him. The whale 
was four good darts off; but the old man's sti’eugtli 
was supernatural, aud his aim unerring. The har¬ 
poon struck exactly where it was pointed, just back 
of the head. 

“ ‘ ITow for a ride 1* cried tlie old man; and his 
features brightened up, and his eyes glared strangely. 

‘ Jump on, John Tabor, jump on f’ said ho. 

^ ‘ How do you mean ?’ said I; for although I had 
killed whales, and eat of them too, such an idea ns 
that of riding a whale-back never before entered my 
mind. 

“ ‘ Jump on, I say, jump on, John Tabor V he re¬ 
peated, sternly. 

‘ I^mme if I do I’ said I, and my hair began to 
stand on end 

“ ‘ You toust,’ shouted the old whaleman. 


“ ‘ But I won’t!’ said I, resolutely. 

“ ‘ Won’t you ?’ and with that he seized me in his 
arms, and, making a desperate spring, reached the 
whale’s back and drove the boat adrift. He then 
set me down, and bade me hold on to the seat of his 
ducks, while he made sure his own fastening by a 
good grip of the iron pole. With the other hand he 
drew from his pocket a quid of tobacco aud rammed 
it into his mouth; after which he began to hum an 
old song. Feeling something rather uncommon on 
his back, the whale set off with the speed of^ light¬ 
ning, whizzing along as if all the whalers in the 
Pacific were after him. 

“ ‘ Go itr said the old man, and his eyes flashed 
with a supernatural brilliancy. ‘ Hold fast, John 
Tabor! stick on like grim Death*’ 

“ ‘ What the devil kind of a wild-goose chase is 
this?’ said I, shivering with fear aud cold ; for the 
spray came dasliing over us in oceans. 

“ ‘ Patience!’ rejoined the old man ; * you’ll see 
presently.’ Away we went, leaving a wake belnnd 
us for miles. The land became more and more in¬ 
distinct. We lost sight of it entirely. We were on 
the broad ocean. 

“ * On ! on! Stick to me, John Tabor I’ shouted 
the old man, with a grin of infernal ecstacy 

“ ‘ But where are you bound ?’ said I, ‘ Damme 
if this don’t beat all the crafts I ever shijiped in 1’ 
and my teeth chattered as if I had an ague. 

“‘Belay your jaw-tackle, John Tabor I Keep 
your main hatch closed, aud hold on. Go it! go it, 
old sperm !* 

“ Away we dashed, bounding from wave io 
wave like a streak of pigtail lightning. Win?/.! 
whizz I we flew through the sea. 1 never saw the 
like. At this rate we travelled till daylight, when 
the old man sang out, ‘ Land oh 1’ 

“ ‘ Where awjiy V said I, for I had no more idea of 
our latitude and longitude than if I had been dropped 
down out of the clomls. ‘ Olf our weather eye ?’ 

“ ‘ That’s the Cope of Good Hope 1’ 

“ Fe’er went John Gilpin faster than we rounded 
the cape. 

“ ‘ Hard down your flukes!’ shouted my eom- 
panion, and in five minutes Table lVlouut.aiu looked 
blue in the distance. The sun had just risen above 
the horizon, when an island appeared ahead. 

“ ‘ Land oh!* cried the old man. 

“ ‘ Why, you bloody old popinj'ay,’ said 1, poop¬ 
ing through the clouds of spray that rose iqi before 
us, ‘ where are you steering ? ’ 

“ ‘ That’s St. Helena I’ 

“ ‘ Tlie devil you say!’ and before the words were 
well out of my mouth wo shot past the island and 
left it galloping astern. 

“Stick on! stick on, John Tabor!’ cried old 
greasy-beard ; and I tightened iny gi’a.s]>on the seat 
of liis ducks. The sea was growing rough. Wo 
flew onward‘like wildfire. 

“ * liand ohl’ shouted the old man again. 

“ ‘ Where’s that?’ said I, bolding on wil.h all my 
might. 

“ ‘ That’s Cape Hatteras I* 

“ Our speed now increased to sucli n dogroo that 
my hat flew off, and the wind whistled through my 
hair, for it stood bolt upright the whole time, so 
fearful was I of losing my paesiJgo, 1 had travelled 
in steam-boats, stages, and locomotives, but I had 
never experienced or imagined anything like this. 
I couldn’t contain myself any longer; so 1 made 
bold to tell the old chap with the beard what 1 
thought about it 

“ ‘ Shiver mol’ said I, ‘if this isn’t the most out¬ 
landish, hell-bent voyage I ever went If you don’t 
come to pretty soon, you and I’ll part company,’ 
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“ * Land ho!’ roared the old man. 

“ ‘ In the devil’s name/ said I» * what d’ye call that?’ 

“ ' Nantucket/ replied my comrade. 

« We passed it in the winking of an eye, and 
away we went up Buzzard’s Bay. The coast was 
lined with old whaling skippers, spying us with 
glasses; for certainly so strange a sight was never 
seen before or since. 

“ ‘ There she breaches!’ cried some. 

“ * There she blows!’ cried others ; but it was all 
one to them. We were out of sight in a jiffy. 

« The coast of Massachusetts was right ahead. 
On, on we flew. Taborstown, the general receptacle 
for Tabors, stood before us. High and dry we 
landed on the beach. Still onward went the whale, 
blowing and pitching, and tearing up the sand with 
his flukes. 

‘ My eyes 1* said I, scarcely able to see a dart 
ahead, *look out, or you’ll be foul of the town 
pump!’ 

“ ‘ Go it! Never say die! Hold fast, John Ta¬ 
bor!’shouted the old chap; and helter-skelter wo 
flew down Main-street, scattering children, and wo¬ 
men, and horses, and all manner of live stock and 
domestic animals, on each side. The old Cape Horn 
and plum-pudding captains rushed to their doom at 
a siglit so rare. 

“ ‘ There she broaches 1 There she breaches I’ re¬ 
sounded through the town fore and aft; and with 
the ruling passion strong even in old age, they came 
hobbling after us, armed with lances, harpoons, and 
a variety of old rusty whale-goar, the hindmost 
singing out, 

“ ‘ Don’t you strike tliat whale, Captain Tabor I’ 
and the foremost shouting to those beiiind, * this is 
my chance, Captain Tabor*’ while the old man with 
the long beard, just ahead of me, kept roaring, 

“‘Stick fast, John Tabor! hang on like grim 
Death, John Tabor 1’ 

“ And I did bang on. As I had predicted, wo 
fetched up against the town pump; and so great 
was the shock, that the old fellow flew head-forc- 
most over it, leaving in my firm grasp tlio entire 
seat of his ducks. I fell myself; but being furtlior 
aft, I didn’t go quite so far as my comrade. How¬ 
ever, 1 hold on to tlic stern-fiheeta. As tlie old man 
righted up, he presented a comical spectacle to the 
good citizens of Taborstown. The youngsters seeing " 
such an odd fish floundering about, got their minia¬ 
ture lances and liarpoous to bear upon him, in a 
manner that didn’t tickle his fancy much. 

“ The whale at length got under weigh again, and 
onward we went, with about twenty irons dangling 
at each side. I grasped the old man by the collar 
of his jacket this time. A shout of laughter fol¬ 
lowed us. 

“ * You’ve lost your whale, Captain Tabor I’ cried 
one. 

“ ' 'The devil’s in the whale, Captain Tabor!’ cried 
another. 

“ ‘ As long as Fve boon Captain Tabor,’ said a 
diii'd, ‘ I never saw aiioli a whale.’ 

“ ‘ As sure as Fm Captain Tabor, he’s bewitched,’ 
observed a fourth. 

“ ‘ Captain Tabor, Captain Tabor I Fve lost my 
irons I’ shouted a fifth, 

« < Who’s that aboard, Captain Tabor f’ asked a 
sixth, 

“ * Tliat’s John Tabor 1’ replied the seventh. 

“ ‘ John Tabor, John Tabor, hold fast!’ roared the 
old man, and away we went as if possessed of the 
devil, sure enougli. Over hills and dales, and through 
towns and villages flew we, tilUhe Alleghanios hove 
in sight. We cleared them in no time, and came 
down with a glorious breach right into the Alle¬ 


ghany River. Down the river wo dashed through 
steam-boats, flat-boats, and all manner of small crait, 
till we entered the Ohio. Right ahead went wo, 
upsetting every thing in our way, and astonishing 
the natives, who never saw any thing in such a shape 
go at this rate before. We entered the Mississippi, 
dashed across all the bends, through swamp and 
canebrake, and at last found ourselves in the Gulf 
of Mexico, going like wildfire through a fleet of 
whalers. Nothing daunted, the whale dashed ahead; 
the coast of South America hove in sight. Over the 
Andes went we—^into the Pacific—past the Sand¬ 
wich Islands—on to China—past Borneo—-up the 
Straits of Malacca—through the Seychelles Islands 
—down the Mozambique Channel, and at last we 
fetched up in Algoa Bay. We ran ashore with such 
headway tlint I was pitched hcad-foreiuost into the 
sand, and there I fastened as firm as the stump of a 
tree. You may be sure, out of breath as I was, I 
soon began to smother. Tiiis feeling of suffocation 
became so intolerable, that I struggled^ with the 
desperation of a man detcrinined not to give up the 
ghost A confusion of ideas came upon me all 
at once, and I found iiiyaclf sitting upright in my 
catanda in the old hospital- 

Here Tabor paused. 

“ Then it was all a dream ?” said T, somewbat. di^ 
appointed. He shook his head, and was mysteri¬ 
ously silent for a while. 

HENRY BiVVID THOREiVIT. 

Two of the most noticeable books in American 
literature on the score of a certain quaint study 
of natural history and scenery, are Kr. Thoroau’s 
volumes on the Concord and Merriiuack rivers, 
and Life in the Woods. The autlior is a humorist 
in the old English sonse of the word, a man of 
humors, of Concord, Mass., whore, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Emerson and Hawtlionio, and in the 
onjoymont of their society,ho leads, if we may lake 
Ills books as the intoiTretor of his (iureer, a medi¬ 
tative philosophic life. 



Wo find liis name on the Harvard list of gi*a- 
duates of 18J17. Jn 18U), having jireviously been 
a contributor to the Dial, and occupied himself 
in scliool-keoping and t.rado iu an e?c[>orimenta1 
way, ho iniblishod A Wmh on tM Ooucoi*d ami 
Uernmanh Ripen. It is a book of mingled iw- 
say and description, occasionally rasii and con¬ 
ceited, in a certain tranHcendenhil affectation of ex- 
piuHsion on religious subjects; hut in many other 
l)ast4ages remarkable for its nicety of observation, 
and acute literary and moral perceptions. It is 
divided into seven cliapterw, of the days of the 
week. A journey is aoc-omplished in tlie month of 
August, 18;h), (losceuding the Concord river, from 
the towii of that name, to the Merrimao; tlion as¬ 
cending the latter river to its source: thence 
backward to the starting point. This voyage is 
performed by the author in company with his 
brother, in a boat of tlioir own construction, 
winch is variously rowed, pulled, di'aggod, or 
propelled by the wind along the flats or through 
the canal; the travellers resting at night under a 
tent which they carry with them* The record is 
of the small boating adventures, and largely of the 
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reflections, real or supposed, suggested by the 
moods or incidents of the -way. There are a 
variety of illustrations of physical geography, the 
history of the interesting settlements along the 
way *, in the botanical excursions, philosophical 
speculations and literary studies. 

The author, it will be seen from the date of his 
publication, preserved the Horatian maxim, of 
brooding over his reflections, if not keeping his 
copy, the approved period of gestation of nine 
years. 

His next book was published with equal delibe¬ 
ration, It is the story of a humor of the author, 
which occupied him a term of two years and two 
months, commencing in March, 1846. Waldm^ 
or Life in the Woo&^ was published in Boston in 
1864. The oddity of its record attracted univer¬ 
sal attention. A gentleman and scholar retires 
one morning from the world, strips himself of 
all superfluities, and with a borrowed axe and 
minimum of pecuniary capital, settles himself as 
a squatter in the wood, on the edge of a New 
England pond near Concord. He did not own 
the land, hut was permitted to enjoy it. He fell¬ 
ed a few pines, hewed timbers, and for boards 
bought out the shanty of James Collins, an Irish 
laborer on the adjacent Fitchburg railroad, for 
the sum of four dollars twenty-flve cents. He 
was assisted in the raising by Emerson, George 
"W. Curtis, and other celebrities of Concord, 
whose presence gave the rafters an artistic flavor. 
Starting early in the spring, he secured long be¬ 
fore winter by the labor of his hands “ a tight 
shingled and plastered house, ten feet wide by fif¬ 
teen long, and eight feet posts, with a garret and 
a closet, a large window on each side, two trap¬ 
doors, one door at tlie end, and a brick fire-place 
opposite." The exact cost of the house is given:— 



ThoreATi’s Honsd. 


Boards, . .. 

Befuso shingles for loof and 

sides.. 

Laths,. 

Two second-hand windows 

with glass,. 

One thousand old brich, . . 
Two casks of lime, . . . . 

H^r,. 

Hantle-treo iron,. . , . . 

Nails,. 

Hin^ and screws, .... 


juacco, 

rihallr, 


Tcansportatlon, 


|8 mostly diaaty boards. 

4 00 

1 25 

2 48 
4 00 

2 40 That was high. 

0 $1 More than I needed. 

0 15 
8 90 
0 14 
0 10 
0 01 

1 4 Q j. I cairfe^agoodpart on 


la all, 


128 12K 


These are all the materials excepting the timber, 
stones, and sand, which I claimed by sjuatter’s right. 
I have also a small wood-shed adjoining, made 
chiefly of the stuff which was left after building the 
house. 

The rest of the account from Mr. Thoreau’s 
ledger is curious, and will show “upon what 
meats this same Csssar fed,” that he came to in¬ 
terest the puhHc so greatly in his housekeeping:— 

By surveying, carpentry, and day-labor of various 
other kinds in the village in the mean while, for I 
have as many trades as fingers, I had earned $13 34. 
The expense of food for eight months, namely, from 
July 4th to March 1st, the time when these estimates 
were made, though 1 lived there more than two 
years,—not counting potatoes, a little green corn, 
and some peas, which 1 had raised, nor considering 
the value of what was on hand at the last date, was 


Bice, . . . $1781 
Molasses, . . 1 73 

Bye meal, . . 1 041 

Indiaa meal, . 0 991 

Pork, ... 022 

Flour, ... 0 S8 j- 

Sugar, ... 0 80 

Lard, ... 0 65 

Apples,... 0 26 

Dried apple, . 0 22 

Sweet potatoes, 0 10 
One pumpkin, 0 06 
One watei melon, 2 
Salt, ... . 8 


Cheapest form of the saccharine. 
Cheaper than rye. 


Cost more than Indian meal, 
both money and trouble. 


I? 

li* 


Yes, I did eat $8 '74, oil told; hut I should not 
thus unblushiiigly publish my guilt, if I did not 
know that most of my readers were equally guilty 
with myself, and that their deeds would look no bet¬ 
ter in print The next year I sometimes caught a 
mess of fish for my dinner, and once I went so far as 
to slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean- 
field,—eifect his transmigration, as a Tartar would 
say,—and devour him, partly for experiment's sake; 
but tiiough it afforded me a momentary enjoyment, 
notwithstanding a musky flavor, I saw that the long¬ 
est use would not moke that a good practice, liow- 
ever it might seem to have your woodchucks ready 
dressed by the village butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses witliin the 
same dates, though little can bo inferred from this 
item, amounted to 

$8 40} 

Oil and some bouBcbold utensils, . : , 2 00 

So that all the pecuniary outgoes, excepting for 
washing and mending, which for the most part were 
done out of the house, and their bills have not yet 
been received^—and these are all and more than all 
the ways by which money necessarily goes out in 
this part of the world,—were 


House, . . ... , , 

Farm one year,.. 

Food eight months,.. , 

Clothing, &o. eight months, . . . . 
On, &c., eight months,. 


$28 m 

14 72} 
8 74 
8 40} 
2 00 


In all, 


$01 991 


I address myself now to those of my readers who 
have a living to get. And to meet this I have for 
farm produce sold 


Earned by day-labor, , ..18 $4 

In ail,.iSels 


which subtracted from the sum of the outgoes leaves 
a balance of $25 21^ on Uhe one side,—this being 
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V6ry noarly th.6 mofiiiis "witli "wliicli I started, and tlie 
measure of expenses to be incurred,—and on the 
other, beside the leisure and independence and 
health thus secured, a comfortable house for me as 
long as I chose to occupy it. 

He had nothing farther to do after his “family 
baking,” which, the family consisting of a unit, 
could not have been large or have come round 
very often, than to read, think, and observe. Ho¬ 
mer appears to have been his favorite book. The 
thinking was unlimited, and the observation that 
of a man with an instinctive tact for the wonders 
of natural history. He sees and describes insects, 
birds, such “small doer” as approached him,with 
a felicity which would have gained him the heart 
of Izaak Walton and Alexander Wilson. A toju)- 
graphical and hydrographical survey of Walden 
Pond, is as faithful, exact, and labored, as if it had 
employed a government or admiralty commis¬ 
sion. 

As in the author’s previous work, the imme¬ 
diate incident is frequently only the introduction 
to higher themes. The realities around him are 
occasionally veiled by a liazy atmosphere of trans¬ 
cendental speculation, through which the essayist 
sometimes stumbles into abysmal depths of the 
bathetic. We have more pleasure, however, in 
dwelling upon the shrewd humors of this modern 
contemplative Jacques of the forest, and his fresh, 
nice observation of books and men, which has 
occasionally something of a poetic vein, lie who 
would acquire a new sensation of the world about 
him, would do well to retire from cities to the 
banks of Walden pond; and he who would open 
liis eyes to the opportunities of country life, in its 
associations of fields and men, may loiter with 
profit along the author’s journey on the Merri¬ 
mack, where natural history, local antiquities, re¬ 
cords, and tradition, arc exhausted in vitalizing 
the scene. 

A CHAWAOTBR—FROM WALRENi 

Who should come to my lodge this morning but a 
true Homeric or Paphlagonian man,—ho had fio 
suitable and poetic a name that I am sorry I cannot 
print it here,—a Canadian, a wood-c)ioppor and post 
maker, who can hole fifty posts in a day, who made 
his last supper on a woodchuck which his dog caught. 
He, too, has heard of Homer, and, “ if it were not 
for boolcs,” would “not know what to do rainy 
days,” though perhaps ho Inus not read one wholly 
through for many rainy seasons, {dome priest who 
could pronounce the Greek itself, taught him to I’cail 
his verse in the Testament in his native parish far 
away; and now I must translate to him, while he 
holds the book, Achillea’ reproof to Patroolus, for 
his sad countenance.—" Why are you in tearo, Pa- 
troclus, like a young girl ? ” 

Or tare you alone heard some nows from Phthia? 

Thoy say that Monoethis lives yet, son of Actor, 

And, Pefeus lives, son of .dfiaous, among the Myrmidons. 

Either of whom having died, wo shoufd greatly grieve. 

He says, “ That’s good.” He hns a great bundle of 
white-oak bark under his am fora sick man, gather¬ 
ed this Sunday morning. “ I suppose there’s no 
harm in going after such a thing to-day,” says ha 
To him Homer was a great writer, though what his 
writing was about he did not know. A more sim¬ 
ple and natural man it would be hard to find. Vice 
and disease, which cast such a sombre moral hue 


over the world, seemed to have hardly any existence 
for him. He was about twenty-eight years old, and 
had left Canada and his father’s house a dozen years 
before to work in the States, and earn money to buy 
a farm with at last, perhaps in his native country. 
He was cast in the coarsest mould; a stout but slug- 
ish body, yet gracefully carried, with a thick suii- 
urnt neck, dark bushy hair, and dull sleepy blue 
eyes, which were occfisionally lit up with expression. 
He wore a flat gray cloth cap, a dingy wool-colored 
greatcoat, and cowhide boots. He was a great con¬ 
sumer of meat, usually carrying his dinner to his 
work a couple of miles past my house,—for he chop¬ 
ped all summer,—in a tin pail; cold meats, often 
cold woodchucks, and coffee in a stone bottle which 
dangled by a string from his belt; and sometimes he 
offered me a drink. He came along early, crossing 
my beanfield, though without anxiety or haste to 
get to his work, such as Yankees exhibit. He wasn’t 
a-going to hurt himself. He didn’t care if he only 
earned his board. Frequently he would leave his 
dinner in the bushes, when his dog had caught a 
woodchuck by the way, and go back a mile and a 
half to drohS it and leave it in the cellar of the house 
where he boarded, after deliberating fii-stfor half an 
hour whether ho could not sink it in the pond safely 
till nightfall,—loving to dwell long upon those 
themes. He would say, as he went by in the morn¬ 
ing, “ How thick the pigeons are I If working every 
day were not my trade, I coxild get all tlio meat 1 
should want by nunting pigeons, woodchucks, rab¬ 
bits, partridges,—by gosh 1 I could get all 1 sliould 
waul for a week and one day.” 

A BATTLE OF ANTS—FROM WALDEN. 

One day when I went out to my wood-]>ilo, or ra¬ 
ther my pile of stumps, 1 observed two large ants, 
the one rod, the other much larger, nearly half an 
inch long, and black, fiercely contending with one 
another. Having once got hold they never let go, 
but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the chips 
incesaantly. Looking farther, 1 was surprised to find 
that the clnps were covered with such coiubatanta, 
that it was not a ducllumj but a hollmn, a war be¬ 
tween two races of aiits, the red always pil.ted against 
the black, and frecptenily two red ones to om* blaek. 
The legions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills 
and vales in my wood-yard, and the ground was al¬ 
ready strewn with the dca<l an<i <l.yiiig, both red and 
black. It was the only battle whi<'li I have ever 
witncsfi(i(l, the only batth^-field t ever tro<l wliile the 
battle was raging; internoidne war; the red repiib- 
licans on the one hand, and the black imperialists on 
the other. On every side they were ongeged in 
deadly combat, yob without any noise I could hear, 
and human soldiers never fought so resolutely, [ 
wiitehed a couple that were fiist lotdceil in each 
other’s embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the 
chijifl, now at noon-day prepared to figlit till the 
sun went down, or life wont out. The smaller red 
champion had fastened liiinsclf like a vice to his ad¬ 
versary’s front, and through all the tumblings on 
that field never for an instant censed to gnaw at one 
of his feelers near the root, liaving already caused 
the other to go by the board; while the stronger 
black one dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw 
on looking nearer, had already divested him of seve¬ 
ral of his members. Thoy fought with more perti¬ 
nacity than bull-dogs. Keithor manifested the least 
disposition to retreat It was evident that tlieir 
bnttle-cry was—Conquer or dio. In the mean while 
there came along a single red ant on the hill-side of 
this valley, evidorttly full of excitement, wlio either 
had despatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in 
the battle; probably the latter, for he had lost none 
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of his limbs; •whose mother had charged him to re¬ 
turn with his shiejd or upon it. Or perchance he 
was some Achilles, who had nourished his •wrath 
apart, and had now come to avenge or rescue his 
Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from afar 
•—for the blacks were nearly twice the size of the 
red,—^he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on 
his guard within half an inch of the combatants; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
black warrior, and commenced his operations near 
the i*oot of his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select 
among his own members; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had 
been invented which put all other locks and cements 
to shame. I should not have wondered by this time 
to find that they had their respective musical bands 
stationed on some eminent chip, and playing their 
national airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants. I was myself excited some¬ 
what even as if they had been men. The more you 
think of it, the less the difference. And certainly 
there is not the fight I'ecorded in Concord history, 
at least, if in the history of America, that will hear 
a moment’s comparison with this, whether for the 
numbers engaged in it, or for tl-e patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage it 
was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two 
killed on the patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard 
wounded! Wliy here every ant was a Buttrick,— 
“ Fire! for God’s sake fire! ’’—and thousands shared 
the fate of Davis and Hosmer. There was not one 
hireling thera I have no doubt that it was a prin¬ 
ciple they fought for, as much as our ancestoi's, and 
not to avoid a three-penny tax on their tea; and the 
results of this battle will be as important and memo¬ 
rable to those whom it concerns as these of the battle 
of Bunker Hijl, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have par¬ 
ticularly described were struggling, carried it into 
my house, and placed it under a tumbler on niy 
window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the fi^t-mentioned red ant, I saw that, 
though he was assiduously gnawing at the near fore¬ 
leg of his enemy, having severed his remaining feel¬ 
er, his own breast was all torn away, exposing what 
vitals he had there to the jaws of the black warrior, 
whose breast-plate was apparently too thick for him 
to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s 
eyes shone with ferocity, such as war only could ex¬ 
cite. They struggled h^ an hour longer under the 
tumbler, and when I looked again the black soldier 
had severed the heads of his foes from their bodies, 
and the still living heads were hanging on either 
side of h i m like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being with¬ 
out feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, and 
I know not how many other wounds, to divest him¬ 
self of them; which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplisied, I raised the glass, and he 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled state. 
Whether he finally survived that combat, and roent 
the remainder of his days in some Hotel des fiiva- 
lides, I do not know; but I thought that his indus¬ 
try would not be woiiih much thereafter. I never 
learned which party was victorious, nor the cause 
of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day as if I 
had had my feelings excited and harrowed by wit¬ 
nessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a 
human battle before my door, 

Eirby and jSpence tell us that the battles of ants 
have long been celebrated and the date of them re¬ 
corded, though they say that Huber is the only mo¬ 
dern author who appears to have witnessed them. 
**.iEneas Sylvius,” say they, ** after giving a very 


circumstantial account of one contested -with great 
obstinacy by a great and small species on the trunk 
of a pear tree,” adds that “ ‘ This action was fought 
in the pontificate of Eugenius the Fourth, in the pre¬ 
sence of Nicholas Pistoriensis an eminent lawyer, 
who related the whole history of the battle with the 
greatest fidelity. A similar engagement between 
preat and small ants is recorded by Olaua Magnus, 
in which the small ones, bein^ victorious, are said to 
have buried the bodies of their own soldiers, hut left 
those of their giant eneinies a prey to the birds. 
This event happened previous to the expulsion of the 
tyrant Christiern the Second from Sweden.” The 
battle which I witnessed took place in the Presidenev 
of Polk, five years before the passage of Webster’s 
Fugitive-Slave Bill. 

AETHBE CLEVELAND COSE. 

Aethtjr Cleveland Coxe is the son of the Rev. 
Samuel H. Coxe, of Brooklyn, the author of 
Quakerism^ not GTiristianity; Intermews^ Memo- 
Table and, Useful^ from, Diary and Memory^ re¬ 
produced; and other i)iiblications. He was horn at 
Mendham, New Jersey, May 10, 1818. On his 
mother’s side he is a gi’andson of the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland, an early poet of Oonnectient. 

Mr. Cleveland was born at Haddam, February 
3, 1744. His father, a missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gosjjel, dying 'vvlion 
the son was but thirteen years of i>ge, the latter 
received few educational advantages. He, liow- 
ever, at the age of nineteen, produced a descrip¬ 
tive poem, The FTiilosopher and Boy^ of some 
merit. He soon after became a Congregational 
minister. In 1775 he published a ])Ocm on 
8la/cery^ in blank verse. lie was also tlio author 
of several satirical poems directed against the 
Jeffersonians. He died on the twenty-tirst of 
September, 1815.* 

Mr. Coxe was prepared for college under the 
private tuition of Professor George Bush. Ho 
entered the University of the City of New York, 
and was graduated in 18r$8. During his irosh- 
man year ho wrote a poem. The Progrm of Am- 
Tntion^ and in 1837 published Aiken a Mystery^ 
a poem after the manner of the religious dramas 
of the Middle Ages. In 1838 appeared Atlmold^ 
a liomaunt^ and Saint Jonathan^ the Lay of the 
Seald^ designed as tlie commencement of a semi- 
humorous poem, in the Don Juan stylo, 

Mr. Coxe soon after became a student in the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. While 
at this institution he delivered a ])ocm, Atha- 
nadon^ before the Alumni of Washington College, 
Hartford, at the Commencement in 1840. In 
the same year he published Christian Ballads^ a 
collection of poems, suggested for the most paii; 
by the holy seasons and services of his church. 
Five editions of this popular volume have since 
appeared. 

Mr. Coxe was ordained deacon in July, 3841, 
and in the August following became rector of i8t. 
Anne’s church, Morrisania, where ho wrolo his 
poem privately printed in 1842. Ho 

was next called to St. John’s church, at Hart¬ 
ford. During his residence at that place ho pub¬ 
lished, in 1845, Saul^ a Mystery^ a dramatic poem 
of much greater length than his Advent, but, like 
that production, modelled on tlio early reli^ous 

• Everest’s Poets of Conaeotiout 
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plays. He is at present rector of Grace chnrcli, 
Baltimore. 

In addition to his poetical volumes Mr. Coxo 
has published Sermons on Doctrine and Duty, 
preached to the panshioiiers of St. John’s church, 
Hartford, and numerous articles in the Church 
Review and other periodicals. He has also 
translated a work of the Abbe Laborde, on the 
Impossibility of the Immaculate Conception as an 
Article of Fait\ with notes. 

OrJ3 TniTTITT. 

Easter Even^ 1S40. 

Thy servants think upon her stones, and it piticth them to 
see her in the dust —'Pmlter 

The Paschal moon is ripe to-night 
On fair Manhada’s bay, 

And soft it falls on Hoboken, 

As where the Saviour lay; 

And beams beneath whose paly shine 
J^^ile’s troubling angel Hew, 

Show many a blood-besprinkled door 
Of our passover too. 

But here, where many an holy year 
It shone on arch and aisle, 

"What means its cold and silver ray 
On dust and ruined pile? 

Oh, where’s the consecrated porch, 

The sacred lintel where, 

And where’s that antique steeple’s height 
To bless the moonlight air ? 

I seem to miss a mother’s face 
In this her wonted home; 

And linger in the green churchyard 
As round that mother’s tomb. 

Old Trinity 1 thou too art gone 1 
And in thine own blest bouml. 

They’ve laid tlieo low, dear mother church, 

To rest in holy ground! 

The vaulted roof that trenihlcd oft 
Above the chauuted psalm; 

The quaint old altar whore we owned 
Our very Paschal Lamb; 

The chimes that over in the tower 
Like seraph-iiiusic sung, 

And held me spell-boluul in the way 
When I was very young;— 

The marble monuments within ; 

The ’scutclicoiis, old and rich; 

And one bold bishop’s clfigy 
Above the chaiicel-niche; 

The mitre and the legend 11 1 ore 
BeueatJi the colored pane; 

All these—thou kuewest, Pasidial moon, 

But ne’er shalt know again 1 

And thou wost shining on this spot 
That hour the Saviour rose I 
But oh, its look that Easter morn, 

Tlxo Saviour only knows. 

A thousand yeai’s—and ’twos the same, 

And half a thousand moiHi; 

Old moon, what mystic chronicles. 

Thou keepest, of this shore I 

And so, till good Queen Anna voignod, 

It was a heathen sward: 

But when they made its virgin tuif, 

An altar to the Ibord, 

With holy roof they covered it; 

And wnen Apostles came, 

They claimed, for Christ, its battlements, 

And took it in G-od’s name. 
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Then, Pnschal moon, this Bacre<^Bpot 
Ho more thy magic felt, 

Till flames brought down the holy place, 
Where our forefathers knelt: 

Again, ’tis down—the grave old pile ; 

That mother church sublime I 
Look on its roofless floor, old moon. 

For ’tis thy last—last time I 

Ay, look with smiles, for never there 
Shines Paschal moon ageii, 

Till breaks the Earth’s great Eastcr-day 
O’er all the graves of men I 
So wane away, old Paschal moon, 

And conic next year as briglit; 

Eternal rock shall welcome thoe. 

Our faith’s devoutest light I 

They rear old Trinity once more: 

Ami, if ye weep to sec, 

The gloiy of tliih latter house 
Thrice glorious sh.ill bel 
Oh lay its deep foundatioiis strong. 

And, yet a little while, 

Our Paschal Lamb himself shall come 
To light its hallowed aiblc. 

HE STANinmi at tub nooit and icNooivETn. 
In the silent midiiiglit watches, 

List,—^thy bosom door! 

IIow it knocketh—knockoth—^IcnockeUi, 
Knocketh evermore I 
Say not’t is thy pulse is beating: 

’Tis thy heart of sin; 

’Tis tliy Saviour knocks, and crieth-— 

“ Rise, and let me in.” 

Death comes on with roekless footsteps, 
IV the hull and hut: 

Think you, Death will tarry, knocking, 
Whore the door is sriiit? 

Jesus wait.cth, wait.(‘th, waitoth— 

But the door is fast; 

Grieved away thy Kavionr go<^th; 

Death breaks in at last I , 

Tlicn, ’tis (imo to Rt.aud (‘iitriuiting 
Christ to lot then in; 

At the gate of heaven boaf.ing, 

Wailing for tliy sin. 

Nay,—alas, thou guilty m‘aturo! 

Hast thou then forgot? 

Josus waitcil long to know thee, 

Row he knows Uieo not. 

TUB VoLirNTEEIt’S MAiuur. 

Maivh—nmreh—marijh I 
Making sounds as they tread, 
llo-ho! how they stop, 

Going down to the dead 1 
Every stride, every tramp, 

Every footfall is nearoi', 

And <liimn<‘r eaidi lamp, 

As <larkii(‘ss grows drearer; 

But ho 1 how timy march, 

Making Bounds os they tread 
llo-ho 1 iiow they step, 

Going tlowu to the dead 1 

March—^maroh—march 1 
Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho-ho I how they laugh, 

(iloing down to the dead I 
How they whirl, how they trip, 

How they smile, how they dally, 
How blithesome they skij), 

Going down to the valley! 
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Oil ho! how they march, 

Making sounds as they tread ? 

Ho-ho! how they skip, 

Going down to the dead I 

March—^march—^marcli! 

Earth groans as they tread; 

Each carries a skull, 

Going down to the dead I 
Every stride—every stamp, 

Every footfall is bolder; 

Tis a skeleton’s tramp, 

AVith a skull on his shoulder. 

But ho 1 how he steps 
YTith a high tossing head, 

Tliat clay-covered bone, 

Going down to the dead 1 

JOHN STEINFOFwT KIBNEY 
Is the author of a volume, Catawba Bveer^ and 
Other Poema^ published in 1847. He is a clergy¬ 
man of the Protestant Episeopcil Church, settled 
at Saratoga Springs, New York. He was born 
in 1819, in Essex County, N. J., where his ances¬ 
tors had lived for a hundred and fifty years, was 
educated partly at Union College, and gave some 
attention to the law before entering the church 
through the course of instruction of the G-eneral 
Theological Seminary. After his ordination he 
was for a time rector of a parish in North Caro¬ 
lina, and afterwai’ds in Salem, N. J. 

His verses show an individual temperament, 
and the tastes of a scholar and tlnnker. 

COME IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

Come in the moonlight—come in the cold, 
Snow-covered the earth, 

Yet 0, how inviting! 

Come—0 come I 

Come, yc sad level’s, friends who have parted, 
Lonely and desolote, 

All h«^vy-heai*ted ones, 

Come—0 cornel 

Come to the beauty of frost in the silence, 

Cares may be loosened, 

Loves be forgotten,— 

Come—0 come 1 

Beep is the sky;—pearl of the morning, 

. Rose of the twilight. 

Lost in its blueness, 

Come—O come! 

Look up and shudder; see the lone moon 
like a sad cherub 
Passing the clouds. 

Come—0 come I 

Lo! she is weeping;—tears in the heaven 
Twinkle and tremble. 

Ten derest sister! 

Come—0 come! 

Keen is the air ;—^keener the sparkles 
^rinkliijg the snow-drift, 

Grlaiicing and glittering, 

Come—O come! 

Look to the earth—^ft'om earth to her sister, 

See wliich is brightest! 

Both white as the angels! 

Come—0 come ! 

Robed in the punty heaven hath sent her, 

Gone are the guilt-stains— 

Browned in the holiness. 

Come—0 come! 


Grief hath no wailing Rapture is silent. 
Colder and purer 
Freezes the spirit 1 
Come—0 come I 

GEOEGE H. COLTON. 

George Hooker Colton, the son of the Rev. 
George Colton, was born at Westford, Otsego 
County, New Y'ork, on the 27th of October, 1818, 
He was graduated, ■with a high rank in his class, 
at Y’ale College, in 1840. In the fall of the same 
year, while engaged as a teacher in Hartford, ho 
determined to write a poem on the Indian Wars, 
in whicdi the newly elected President, General 
Harrison, had been engaged. It was to have ap¬ 
peared at the time of the Inauguration, but, the 
plan expanding as the author proceeded, was not 
puhlibhed until tlie spring of 1842. 

The poem, Tcoum8e\ or the West Thirty Years 
Since^ is in nine cantos, in the octosyllabic mea¬ 
sure and style of Sir Walter Scott, with tlie usual 
ordinary felicities of illustiation bestowed ui)Ou 
this class of compositions in America, of which 
many have been ])roduced with little success. 

In 1842 Mr. Colton also i)rei)ared, from the 
materials which he had accumulated during the 
progress of his poem, a coui’so of lectures on llio 
Indians, which were delivered iu various i)laces 
during 1842 and 1843. 

In the summer of 1844 ho delivered a poem be¬ 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Yale College. 

In January, 1846, he published the first number 
of the Amencan Whig Review, a monthly maga¬ 
zine of politics and literature, under his editorship. 
Mr. Colton entered upon this im])oi‘t ant enterprise 
with great energy, securing a large number of the 
leading politicians and authors of the coimliy as 
its friends and contributors, lie edited the work 
with judgment, wrote constiintly for itsi)ages, and 
had succeeded in gaining a fair measure of success, 
when he was seized in November, 1847, by a 
violent attack of typhus fever, which put an end 
to his life on the first of December following.* 

PHILIP SCHAPF. 

Db. Philip Schafp, Professor of Theology in the 
Seminary of the German Reformed (Jlmrcdi at 
Mercersburg, Pa., the author of a History of the 
Apostolic Church and of other theologi<‘al works, 
wliich have received considerable attention in 
Amenca, is a native of Switzerland. lie wuis 
bom at Coire (Chur), Canton Granbundten, 
January 1,1819. He wtis educated at the college 
of his native city, afterwards at the Gymnasium 
of Stuttgart, and in the Universities of Tubingen, 
Halle, and Berlin, He received liis degree in 
1841, as Doctor of Philosophy and Bacliolor of 
Divinity, at tlie University of Berlin, whicdi sub¬ 
sequently (1864) presented him Iho Diploma of 
D.D. honoris causA. .At the conclusion of ids 
early college life, he travelled for neaidy two 
years through Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
Italy, as tutor of a young Prussian nobleman. 
In 1842^ he became a lecturer on tJieology in the 
University of Berlin, after having gone tbrougli 
the examination of public academic teachers. In 
1843, he received a unanimous call as professor 
of Church History and Exegesis to the Thoologi- 


* New Englander, vlt 
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cal Seminary at Meroersburg, Pennsylvania, from 
the Synod of the German Reformed Church of 
the United States, on the recommendations of Drs. 
ITeander, Hengstenherg, Tholuck, Muller, Krnin- 
macher, and others, who had been consulted 
about a suitable representative of German Evan¬ 
gelical Theology for America. In the spring of 
1844 he left Berlin, and after some months’ travel 
in Southern Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
England, he crossed the Atlantic and soon identi¬ 
fied himself with American interests. 

He has since boon engaged in teaching the 
various branches of exegetical and historical 
theology at Mercorsburg, both in the German 
and English languages, with the exoejjtiou of the 
year 1854, which he spent on a visit to his 
friends in Europe. 

The Church History of Dr. SchafF is romarka- 
ble for its thorough and apj)arontly exhaustive 
learning, for its clear style and somewhat artistic 
groupings, for its union of doctrinal porsisteiicy 
with philosophical enlargeinont, Ilis position is 
that of strong supernaturalism, with great 
emphasis upon the church organism, and the 
high Lutheran doctrine of divine grace, which is 
saved from Calvinism by the decided high church 
view of the sacraments. 

His life of Augustine is a scholarlike and ])lulo- 
soplIical development of the great saint’s doctrinal 
positions from his exponenoe and life.* 

Marshall College, with which, under the presi¬ 
dency of the Rev. I)r. John W. Kevin, Dr, Schaff 
held the Professorshij) of ^Esthetics and German 
Literature, was first situated at Mercoi’shurg, 
Eraiiklhi Co. Pa., and was founded under a 
charter from the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1835. It sprang originally out of the high school 
attached to the Theological Seminary of the 
German Reformed Churcli, and is in intimate 
union with that institution. By an act of the 
state in 1850, it was united with Franklin College 
at Lancaster, and in 1853 was removed to that 
place, tlie now institution hoariiig the title Frank¬ 
lin and Mai-sliall College. 

Adolphus L. Xoeppen, author of a series of 
lectures on Geography and History, and a valna- 


ble publication on the subiect, is Professor of 
German Literature, ^Esthetics, and History, in this 
institution. 

Dr. Kevin, the associate of Professor ScliafP, is 
also the author of a work on The llf/Uhal 
Presence^ a Vindication of the Eeforined or Cah 
*Qinistic Doctrine of the Holy Huchitrlnt^ and other 
thcologicid writings of the scdiool oL‘ divinity to 
which ho is attached, and of which the Miu-cers- 
burg Review, commenced in January, 1S49, has 
been the organ. 

JAMES EUSSELL LOWELL 
Is the descendant of an old Kew England family, 
wliic'h has long held important stations in Massji- 
ebusetU. His ancestor, Poroival Lowell, settles 
in the town of Kewbury in 103!). Ilis grand¬ 
father, John Lowell, was an eminent lawyer, a 
member of Congress and of the convent’on which 
formed the first constitution of klassaehusctts. 
His father is Cliarles Lowell, tlie venerable pastor 
of the West Church in Boston; ids mother was a 
native of New Ilampsluro, a sister of the late 
Oaj)t. Robert T. S[)(‘nce of tlie U. S. Navy, and is 
spoken of as of remarkable powers of mind and 
possessing in an eminent degree the faculty of 
acquiring languages.* 



* Tho following Is a list of tho pnUlicatloTifl of T)r. Schaff:— 

1. Tho Sin agjiliifit tho Holy GIhksI, and tho Dot'rnn.ttc/U and 
Ethicjil Inforouoos dorivod from it. With an ApiK'iKlIx on tho 
LJfo and Death of Francis Snioiiu Hallo, 1H41. (Gorman.) 

2. James, the Brothor of the Lord, and James tho Loss. An 
oxegotical and historical essay. Berlin, 1S*12. (German.) 

8. The Pnneble of ProteHtiintism, as relateci to tho nresent 
state of tho Church. Ohaiuhorshurg, l*jt, 1848. (Gorman 
jmd English Translation, "With an Introduction by Dr. Nevln.) 

4. What is Church History f A Vindication of tho Idea of 
Historical Development. I^hlladclphla, IsiO. (Engliali.) 

5. History of tho Apostolic Ohuroh, with a General intro¬ 
duction to Church History. First Gonnan odKlou, Mereers- 
hnrg, Pa., 1861. Booond Gcnnan edition, Lolpzlc, 1884 
(English traivsiation by the Itcv, E. Yeomans, iNow York, 
1853. Eoprlnted lu Edinburgh, 1S84.) 

0. Life and Labors of Bt. Augustine (English edition, Now 
York, 1868, and another, London, 1864 German edition, Ber¬ 
lin, 1S64) 

7. Amorioa, Tho Political, Social, and EellgiOTW Condition of 
the United States of N. A, Berlin, 1884. (Gonnan. An 
English translation will appear before tho end of 1886.) 

B. Der Deutsche Kirchoiffreund (“The Gennan Church 
Friend, or Monthly Organ for tho General Interests of tho 
Gorman Ohurohos in America” commenced In 1848, and odltod 
and published by Dr. Schaff till tho close of the 6th volume in 
1H68; now continued by tho Bov. William J. Mann, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.) 

9. Several Tracts and Orations on Anglo-Germanlsm, Dante, 
Systematic Benevolence, etc. etc,, and Articles In tho Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra, Methodist Quarterly, Mercorsburg Boview, and 
other journals of America and Germany, 


J , ^ (AM-iJJLs> - 

JamoH RiWHoll Lowell, who is namtul affcor his 
fathur’H maternal gTjuulfather, Judge JumoH Rns- 
Holl,^of Oiiarh\stowii, wtus born at tho donntry-.sortfc 
of Elmwood, the proHont roHldeiioe of the family, 
lit Giimbridgo, IVlaiw., February 22, 3810. lie 
was educated iu tlie town, and lu 1838 received 


♦ This faculty Is Inh<u’lU>d by her daughter, Mrs. Putnam, 
whoso oontrovursy wllh Mr, Bowon, editor of the North Ameri¬ 
can Bovlow, rowpcotlng tho into war in Hnngaiy, brought her 
name prominently before tho pnbUc. Mrs. Putnam <!(mvM*«e8 
readily in French, Italian, Gonnan, Polish, Swedish, and liun- 
garian, and is familiar with twenty modorn dluloetfl, tu'shles 
the Greek, Latin, Ilebn^w, Persic, and Artibie, Mrs, Putnam 
mode tho first translation into English of Froclurica Bromer'H 
novtd of tho Noighhora, fl*on!i tho Swedish. The translntjo^r 
by Mary Howitt was made from tho Goriuaii.—<i/ 
Amerhan Attthora^xU Lowei-l. 
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liis degree at Harvard. His fir^t production in 
print, a class poem, appeared at this time. This 
was sufceederl, in ISil, by a collection of poems 
—A Yearns Life. It was marked by a youtiiful 
delicacy and sensibility, with a leaning to tran¬ 
scendental expression, but teeming with proofs 
of the poetic nature, particularly in a certain vein 
of tenderness. In January, 1843, he commenced, 
in conjunction with his friend Mr. Robert Carter, 
the publication of The Pioneer., a Literary and 
Critical Magazine., which, though published^ in 
the form of a fashionable illustrated magazine, 
was of too fine a cast to be successful. But three 
monthly numbers were issued: they contained 
choice articles from Poe, Heal, Hawthorne, Par¬ 
sons, Dwdght, and others, including the editors. 
This unsuccessful speculation was an episode in a 
brief career at the bar, which Mr. Lowell soon 
relinquished for a literary life. The reception of 
Mr. Lowell’s first poetic volume had been favora¬ 
ble, and encouraged the author’s next adventure, 
a volume containing the of Bnttamj^ Mis¬ 

cellaneous Poeins and Sonnets., in 1844. There 
was a rai)id advance in art in these pages, and a 
profounder study of passion. The leading poem 
is such a story as would have engaged the heart 
of Shelley or Keats. A country maiden is be¬ 
trayed and murdered by a knightly lover. Her 
corpse is concealed behind the church altar, and 
the guilty presence made knonm on a festival day 
by a voice demanding baptism for the unborn 
babe in its embrace. The murderer is struck 
wiih remorse, and ends his days in repentance. 
The story thus outlined is delicately told, and its 
repulsiveness overcome by the graces of poetry 
and feeling mth which it is invested in the cha¬ 
racter of the heroine Margaret. The poem in 
blank verse entitled Prometheus., which followed 
the legend in the volume, afforded new proof of 
the author’s ability. It is mature in thought and 
expression, and instinct with a lofty imagination. 
Tlie prophecy of the triumph -of love, humanity, 
and civilization, over the brute and sensual 
power of Jove, is a fine modern improvement of 
the old fable. The apologue of Ehmus is also in 
a delicate, classical spirit. 

The next year Mr. Lowell gave the public a 
volume of prose essays—^a series of cntical and 
flBsthetic Conversations on some of the Old Poets., 
Chaucer and the dramatists Chapman and Ford 
being the vehicles /or introducing a liberal stock 
pf reflections on life and literature generally. It 
is a book of essays, displaying a subtle know¬ 
ledge of English literature, to which the form of 
dialogue is rather an incumbrance. 

Another series of Poems., containing the spirit 
of the author’s previous volume, followed in 
1848. About the same time appeared The Vision 
(f Sir Launfal., founded on a legend of a search 
for the San (St-real. The knight in his dream dis¬ 
covers charity to the suffering to be the holy 
cup. 

As a diversion to the pursuit of sentimental 
poetry, Mr. Lowell at the close of the year^gient 
forth a rhyming estimate of contemporaries in 
a FdUe for ^ CHtics^ which, though not without 
some puerilities, contains a series of sharply 
di*awn portraits in felicitous verse. 

^ The Biglow Papers., edited with an Ini/rodue- 
tion., ITbtes^ Glossmy., md Copious Index^ complete 


the record of this busy yom*. The book purports 
to bo written by Homer Wilbur, A.M., Pastor of 
the First Church in Jaalam and (prospective) 
Member of many Literary, Learned, and Scientific 
Societies. It is cast in the Yankee dialect, and is 
quite an artistic product in that peculiar lingo. 
The subject is an exposure of the political pre¬ 
tences and shifts which accompanied the war 
with Mexico, the satire being directed against 
war and slavery. It is original in style and pun¬ 
gent in effect. 

This is Ml*. Lowell’s last published volume, his 
time having been since occupied in a residence 
abroad, though he has occasionally written for 
the North American Review, Putnam’s Magazine, 
and other journals, and was for a time a stated 
contributor to the Anti-slavery Standard. 

He was married in December, 1844, to Miss 
Maria White, of Watertown, a lady whoso lite¬ 
rary genius, as exhibited in a posthumous vo¬ 
lume privately printed by her husband in 1855, 
deserves a record in these pages. Slio wtxs born 
July 8, 1821, and died October 27, 1853. Wo 
quote from the memorial volume alluded to, 
which is occupied with a few delicately simple 
poems of her composition, chiefly divided be¬ 
tween records of foreign travel and domestic 
pathos, this touching expression of resignation:— 

THE ALPINE SHEEP—ADDRESREP TO A PUIEN7) AFTEIt THE LOSS 
OF A CHILD. 

When on my ear your loss was knelled, 

And tender sympathy upburst, 

A little spring from memory welled, 

Which oiice had quenched my bitter thii'st, 

And I was fain to bear to you 
A portion of its mild relief, 

That it might bo a healing dew, 

To steal some fever from your grief. 

After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father look its way, 

And on our home the sliade of Death, 

Like a long twilight haunting lay, 

And friends came round, with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

The story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 

They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 

Soon crop the meadows’ tender prime, 

And when the sod ^ows brown and bare, 

The Shepherd strives to make them climb 

To airy shelves of pasture green, 

That haug along the mountain’s side, 

Where grass and flowers together loan, 

And down through mist tlie sunbeams slide. 
But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet tlie shepherd calls and sings, 

And soared below the jiasturca lie, 

Till in his arms his lambs he takes, 

Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 

They follow on o’er rock and snow. 

And in those pastures, Kftod fail*, 

More dewy-soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 

And Acep and lambs together feed. 

This parable, by Nature breathed, 

Blew on me os the south-wind free 
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O’er frozen brooks, that flow imshoathcd 
From icy thraldom to the sea, 

A blissful vision, through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway 
Of the Good Shepherd on the height. 

Or climbing up the starry way, 

Holding our little lamb asleep, 

While, like the muruiur of the s(‘a, 

Sounded that voice along the deep, 

Saying, “ AribC and follow me,” 

It is to the death of Maria Lowell, at Cam¬ 
bridge, that Mr. Longfellow alliulos in his j^oeiii 
published in Putnam’s Magazine in April, 1854, 
entitled 

TUB TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life, and one of Death, 

Passed o’er the village as the morning broke; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath. 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was.,crowned with amaranth, as with llamc, 
Aii<f\)ne with asphodels, like flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way, 

Then said 1, with deep fear and doubt o])pres8ed, 

" Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest! 

And he who wore the crown of ixspliodels. 
Descending, at my doer began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 

I recognised the nameless ngony, 

The terror and the tremor and the pain, 

That oft before had filled and haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold strength again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard (Jod’s voice, 
And knowing whaisoe’er he seat was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile tliat filled the house with light, 

“ My errand is not Death, but Life,” he said, 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 

’Twas at thy door, 0 friend I and not at mine, 

The angel with the amarauthiuo wreath. 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin, 

And softly, from that hushed and darkenetl room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is of God 1 If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls tliiok and loud, 

Tin with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo 1 he looks back from the dci>arting cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are His; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut tlio door? 

In 1864 Mr. Lowell delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures before the Lowell Institute on English 
Pootiy, including the old ballad writers Olmucor, 
Pope, and others, to Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
TJiey were marked by on acute critical spirit and 
enlivened by wit and fancy. 

Mr. Lowell has edited the poems of Andrew 


M»ni*vell and Doiino in the scries of Messrs. Little 
<fc Brown’s standard edition of the English poets. 

Early in 1855 lie was apiiointed to tlie Belles 
Lettres professorship lately held by Mr. Long¬ 
fellow in Harvard College, with the privilege of 
liubsing a preliminary year in Europe before 
entering on its duties. 

MARGAHET—FROM THE LEfiEND OF BRITTANT. 

Fair as a summer dream was Margaret,— 

Such dream as in a poet’s soul might start 
Musing of old loves while the moon doth set: 

Her hsiir was not more sunny than her heart, 
Thougli like a natural golden coronet 
Tt circleil her dear head with car(‘loss art, 
Mocking the sViushiiie, that would faui have lent 
To its frank gi-ace a richer ornament. 

His lovod-oiie’s eyes could poet ever speak, 

»So kiml, so dewy, and so deep were hers,— 

But, xvliile hesi.rives, tlie choicest phrase too weak, 
Their glad rcllcction in his spirit blurs, 

As one may see a dream dissolve mi<l break 
Out of his grasp when he to tell it stii*s. 

Like that sad J>rya<l doomed no more to bless 
The mortal who revealed her loveliiieas. 

She dwelt for ever iu a I’egion bright, 

Peopled with living fancies of her own, 

Where nought could come but visions of delight, 
Far, far aloof from earth’s eternal moan; 

A suinmer cloud thrilled through with rosy light, 
Floating beneath the blue sky all alone, 

Her spirit wandered by iItself, and won 
A golden edge from some uiisetting sun. 

The heart grows richer that its lot is poor,— 

God blesses want wi<h larger sym[)athios,— 
Love enters gladdest at the luimblo door, 

And makes the cot a palace with hia eyes;— 

So Margaret’s heart a softer beauty wore* 

And grew in goutleuoss and pationee wise, 

For she was but a simple herdsman’s child, 

A lily eliauce-sown m the rug,god wild. 

There was no beauty of the wood or field 
But she its fragrant bosom-soerot knew, 

Kor any but to lier would freely yield 
Some grace that in her soul took root and grew; 
Haturo to her glowed over new-revealed. 

All rosy-fresh witli innoeeni morning dew, 

Ami lookoil into her heart with dim, sweet eyes 
That left it full of sylvan memories. 

0 , what a fac<', was h(»rs to brighten light, 

And give back siinshino wiili an added glow, 

To wile each moment with a fr<‘sh delight, 

And part of memory’s best cout<mtm<nit grow* 

0 , how her voiec, us wiih an inmate’s riglvt, 
into the strangest heart wouhl welcome go, 

And make it sweet, and ready to hecomo 
Of white and gracious thoughlw the ehoecn home I 

None looked upon Ikm' but he straightway thought 
Gf all the greenest diqilhs of country chocr, 

And into each one’s heari was JBxsshly brought 
What was to him the sweetest time of year 
Bo was her every look and motion fraught 
With outrof-ddor delights and forest lore; 

Hot the first violet on a woodland lea 
Beemod a more visible gift of spring than she. 

to ufocttm vsr a JuitROJO) oab. 

lie spoke of Bums: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff 
Ab homespun as their own. 
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And, he read, they forward leaned, 
Orhiking, with, thirsty hearts and ears, 

His brook-like songs whom gloi*y never weaned 
Prom humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 

Stin-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high hximanity. 

I thought, these men vdll carry hence 
Promptings their former life above. 

And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side. 

Freely among his children all. 

And always hearts are lying open wide. 

Wherein some grains may fall. 

Tliere is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 

Which bui'st, unlooked-for, into high-st)uled deeds. 
With wayside beauty rife. 

We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Winch in the poet’s tropic heart beai* flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
Tliese promises of wider bliss. 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot die. 

In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath been majestieal 
In life or death, since time began. 

Is native in the simple heart of all. 

The angel heart of man. 

And thus, among the untaught poor. 

Great deeds and feelings find a home. 

That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 

0 , mighty brother-soul of man, 

"V^ere'er thou art, in low or high. 

Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
0 *er-roof infinity! 

All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Beep down within the primitive soul. 

And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole: 

In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That sti’uggled on the many’s tongue, 

Swells to a tide of thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weak thi'ones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling,—^wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 

And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified 
A moveless pyramid. 

Kor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God, 

God wills, man hopes: in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Jill from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kmd. 

ITever did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 


It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come m sight 
Once in a century ;— 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart- 
lie who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last v/ith those 
Who live and speak for aye. 

THE FIE8T SNOW FALL 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heapnig field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the clni-iree 
Was ndged inch-deep with pearl 

From sheds, new-roofed with Carrara, 

Came chanticleer’s miitiied crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down. 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky. 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ** Father, who makes it snow ?" 

And 1 told of the good AJlfather 
Who cares for us all below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high ; 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, liealing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

“ The snow that husheth all, 

Barling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ? ” 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed hoj; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

THE COURTIN’. 

Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 

An’ pe^ed in thru the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hender. 

Agin’ the chimbly orooknooks hung, 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The old queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted* 
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The \7an11nt logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her I 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 

The very room, coz she was in, 

Looked warm from floor to ceilin’, 

An’ she looked full as rosy n^in 
Ez th’ apples she was peelin’. 

She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 

Araspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up papei\ 

He kin’ o’ Titered on the mat. 

Some doubtfle 0’ the secklo; 

His heart kep’ goiiT pitypat, 

But hern went pity Zekle. 

WILLIAM W. STOTwY, 

The poet and artist, is the son of tho late Judge 
Story. He was born in Stilein, February 10, 
1810. He became a graduate of Harvard in 
1838, and a])plied himself diligently, under his 
father’s aus[)ioes, to tho study of the law. lie 
was a frequent contributor, in prose and verse, 
to the Boston Miscellany, edited by Mr. Hathan 
Hale, in 18-12. In his legal career he ])ublished 
Bepoi'ts of Gas68 argued and determned in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the First 
Circuity 2 vols. Boston, 1842-5, and A Treatise 
on the Law of Contracts not under Sea\ Boston, 
1844. 

In the last year ho delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem at Harvard, Jfature and Art^ an in¬ 
dication of the tastes which were to govern his 
future life. 

His single volume of Foems was published by 
Messrs. Little and Brown in 1847. They are tho 
productions of a man of cultivated taste, and of a 
quick susceptibility to impressions of tho ideal. 

In 1851 Mr. Story discharged an lionorablo 
debt to tho memory of his lather, in tho j)nhlica- 
tion of the two diligently i)ropjirod volumes of 
The Life and Letters of JoaepJi Story^ a full, ge¬ 
nial biography, wntteu with enthusiasm and 
fidelity. 

It was at this period, or earlier, that Mr. Story 
turned his attention i)articularly to art, in which 
he has achieved much distinction as a sculptor. 
He has resided for some time in Italy. Among 
his works, as an artist, arc an admired statue of his 
father, and various busts in marble, including one 
of his friend Mr. J, R, Lowell. He has modelled 
a Shepherd Boy,” “Little Ked Riding Hood,” 
and other works. Besides achieving success in 
these varied pursuits of law, letters, and ai*t, Mr* 
Story is an accomplished musician. 

ouhjdhoop. 

Along my wall in golden ejdcudor stream 
The morning rays. 

As when they woke mo from the happy dream 
Of childish days. 

Then every morning brought a sweet suiprisc,— 
When I was young— 

Even as a lark, that carols to tho skies, 

My spirit sung. 

To lie with early-wakened eyes, and hear 
The busy clock, 

While through our laughter, sounded shrilly clear 
The crowing cook— 


To count the yellow bai*s of light, that fell 
Through the closed blind, 

Was joy enough—O, strange and magic spell I 
A guileless mind. 

The cares of day have thickened round me since— 
The morning brings 

Work, duties—and that wondering innocence 
Hath taken wings. 

Dear were those thoughtless hours, whoso sunny 
change 

Had gleams of heaven I 

But dearer Duty’s ever-widening range, 

Which Thought hath given I 

MIDNIGIIT. 

Midnight in the sleeping city I Clanking hammers 
beat no more; 

For a space the hum and tumult of tho busy day are 
o’er. 

Streets are lonely and dosci’tcd, whore the sickly 
lamplights glare,— 

And the steps of some late passer only break the 
silence there. 

Round the grim and dusky houses, gloomy shatlows 
nestling cower, 

Night hath stifled life’s deep humming into slumber 
for an hour. 

Sullen furnace fires arc glowing over in the suburh^ 
far, 

And tlie lamp in many a homestead shineth like an 
earthly star. 

O’er tho hushed and sleeping city, in tho cloudless 
sky above, 

Never-fading stars hang watching in eternal peace 
and love. 

Years and centuries have vanished, change liath 
come to bury change, 

But the starry constellations on their silent pathway 
range. 

Great Orion’s starry girdle—Berenice’s goblon 
liair— 

Ariadne’s crown of splendor—Oassiojjeia’s Hbiuing 
chair; 

Sagittarius nndDolphimis, and tho clustering rioiad 
train, 

A(iuila and Ophiuciis, l\‘gaHUH and Charles’s Wain ; 

Red Antaros and Oa])cna, AMeharaii’s inysth*. light, 

Alruecabah and Arcturus, liAiriuH and Vega wlute; 

They are cirtding ctilin as ever on tlieir sure hut 
hidden ])ath, 

As when mystic watchc^rs saw them with ilio rovo- 
rciit oyo of Faith, 

So unto the soul benighl.od, lofty stars there arc, 
that shine 

Far above the mists of error, with a changeless 
light divina 

Lofty souls of old bidicld them, burning in life’s 
shadowy nigfit, 

And they still arc imdecaying ’mid a thousand cen¬ 
turies’ flight. 

Love and Truth, whoso light and blessing, every 
I'ovcront hcaH may know, 

Mercy, Justice, which are pillars that support tliis 
ufo below; 

Tliose in sorrow and in darkness, in the inmost soul 
we feel, 

As the sure, undying impress of the Almighty’s 
burning seal 
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ThougL unsolved the mighty secret, -which shall 
thread the perfect whole, 

And unite the finite number unto the eternal soul. 

We shall one day clearly see it—for the soul a time 
shall come, 

When unfranchised and -unburdened, thought shall 
be its only home ;— 

And Truth’s fitful intimations, glancing on our fear¬ 
ful sight, 

Shall be gathered to the circle of one mighty disk 
of light. 

BD-^IN PEECT WHIPPLE 
Was born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, March 8, 
1819. His father, Matthew Whipple, who died 
while the son was in his infancy, is described as 
possessing “ strong sense, and fine social powers.” 
One of his ancestors was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. His mother, Lydia Gardiner, 
was of a family in Maine noted for its mental 
powers. She eai*ly removed to Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, where her son was educated at the English 
High School. At fourteen he published articles 
in a Salem newspaper; and at fifteen, on leaving 
school, became a clerk in the Bank of General In¬ 
terest in that city. He was next employed, in 
1837, in the office of a large broker’s firm of Bos¬ 
ton, and shortly was appointed Superintendent of 
the Hews Room of the Merchants’ Exchange in 
State street. He had been a prominent member 
of the Mercantile Library Association, and one 
of a club of six which grew out of it, which held 
its sessions known as “The Attic Mights,” for lite¬ 
rary exercises and debate. There Whipple was 
a leader in the display of his quick intellectual 
fence and repartee, extensive stores of reading, 
and subtle and copious critical faculty. In 1840 
he was introduced to the public by the delivery 
of a poem before the Mercantile Association, 
sketching the manners and satirizing the absurdi¬ 
ties of the day, according to the standard manner 
of these productions, which will he hereafter 
sought for as valuable illustrations of the times. A 
critical article from his pen, on M«ncaulay, in the 
Boston Miscellany for February, 1843, attracted 
considerable attention. In October of that year, 
his lecture on the Lives of Authors was deliver¬ 
ed before the Mercantile Libraiy Association, 
and from that time he has been prominently be¬ 
fore the public as a critic and lecturer, in the 
leading journals, and at the chief Ivceums in the 
country. He has written in the 2Torth American 
H&oieu3<^ The American JKeview^ Ohiistian JExami- 
ner^ GraTiaTii^a Magazine^ and other journals, ex¬ 
tensive series of articles on the classical English 
authors and historical, biographical, and social 



topics, marked by their acute characterization and 
fertility of illustration. His lectures, embracing a 
similar range of subjects, are philosophical in 
their texture, rnarked by nice discrimination, oc¬ 
casionally pushing a favorite theory to the verge 
of paradox; and when the reasoning faculties of 


his audience are exhausted, relieving the discussion 
by frequent picked anecdote, and pointed thrusts 
of wit and satire. 

He is greatly in request as a lecturer, has pro¬ 
bably lectured a thousand times in the cities and 
towns of the middle and northern states, from 
St. Louis to Bangor, has on numerous occasions 
addressed the literary societies of various Colleges, 
as Brown, Dartmouth, Amherst, the New Y"ork 
University; and in 1850 was tho Fourth of July 
orator before the city authorities of Boston. Two 
collections of his writings have been published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields ,—Essays and Reviews^ in 
two volumes, and Lectures on tiuljects Connected 
with Literature and Life. 

THE GENIHS OF -W-ASHINGTON.* 

This illustrious man, at once the -world’s admira¬ 
tion and enigma, we are taught by a fine instinct to 
venerate, and by a wrong opinion to misjudge. The 
might of his character has taken strong hold upon 
the feelings of great masses of men, but in translat¬ 
ing this universal sentiment into an intelligent form, 
the intellectual element of his wonderful nature is 
as much depressed as the moral element is exalted, 
and consequently we are apt to misunderstand both. 
Mediocrity has a bad trick of idealizing itself in 
eulogising him, and drags him down to its own low 
level while assuming to lift him to the skies. How 
many times have we been told that he was not a 
man of genius, but a person of “excellent coniniou 
sense,” of “ admirable judgment,”of “ rare virtues;” 
and by a constant repetition of this odious cant, we 
have nearly succeeded in divorcing comprehension 
from bis sense, insight from his judgment, force from 
his virtues, and life from the man. Accordingly, in 
the panegyi’ic of cold spirits, Washington disa]i[>ears 
in a cloud of commonplaces; in the rhodomontado 
of boiling patriots he expires in the agonies of rant. 
How the sooner this bundle of mediocre talents and 
moral qualities, which its contrivers have the auda¬ 
city to call George Washington, is hissed out of ex¬ 
istence, the better it will be for the cause of talent 
and the cause of morals; contcnjpt of that is the 
beginning of wisdom. He had no genius, it seems. 
O no! genius, we must suppose, is the peculiar and 
shining attribute of some orator, whose tongue can 
spout patriotic speeches, or some vorsifior, wliose 
muse can “Hail Columbia,” but not of the man who 
supported states on his arm, and carried America in 
ids brain. The madcap Charles Townsend, the mo¬ 
tion of whose pyrotechnic mind was like the whizz 
of a hundred rockets, is a man of genius; but 
George Washington, raised up above the level of 
even eminent statesmen, and with a nature moving 
with the still and orderly celerity of a planet round 
its sun,—^he d-windles, in comparison, into a kind of 
angelic dunce? What is genius? Is it woiih any¬ 
thing ? Is splendid folly the measure of its inspira¬ 
tion? Is wisdom its base and summit,—that which 
it recedes from, or tends towards? And by what 
definition do you award the name to the creator of 
an epic, and deny it to the creator of a coxintry ? 
On what principle is it to be lavished on him who 
sculptures in perishing marble, the image of possible 
exc^lence, and withheld from him who built up in 
himself a transceiidant character, indestructible 
as the obligations of Duty, and beautiful as her 
rewards? 

Indeed, if by the genius of action you moan “will 
enlightened by intelligence, and intelligence cnor- 

* From an oration, “ ‘Washington and the Principles of the 
Eerolution.” 
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gised by 'will,—if force and insight be its character¬ 
istics, and influence its test,—and, especially, if great 
effects suppose a cause proportionably great, that is, 
a vital, causative mind,—then is Waslungton most 
assuredly a man of genius, and one whom no other 
American has equalled in the power of working mo¬ 
rally and mentally on other minds. His genius, it 
is true, was of a peculiar kind, the genius of charac¬ 
ter, of thought and the objects of thought, solidi¬ 
fied and concentrated into active faculty. He be¬ 
longs to that rare class of men,—rare as Homers 
and Miltons, rare as Platosand Newtons,—who have 
impressed their characters upon nations without 
pampering national vices. Such men liave natures 
broad enough to include all the facts of a people’s 
practical life, and deep enough to discern the s[)irit- 
ual laws which underlie, animate, and govern those 
facts. Washington, in short, had that grcat.ness of 
character which is the highest expression and last 
result of greatness of mind, for there is no method 
of building up character except through mind. In¬ 
deed, character like his is not built up, stone upon 
stone, precept upon precept, but ffrows up, through 
an actual contact of thought with things,—the as¬ 
similative mind transmuting tlie impalpable but po¬ 
tent spirit of public sentiment, and the life of visi¬ 
ble facts, and the power of spiritual laws, into imli- 
vidual life and power, so that their mighty energies 
put on peraonahty, as it were, and act through one 
centralizing human will. This process may not, if 
you please, make the great philosopher, or the great 
poet, but it does make the great —^the man in 

whom thought and judgment seem identical with 
volition,—the man whose vital expression is not in 
words but deeds,—the man whose sublime ideas is¬ 
sue necessarily in sublime acts, not in sublime art.. 
It was because Washington’s character was thus 
composed of the inmost substance and power of 
facts and principles, that men instinctively felt the 
perfect reality of his comprehensive manhood. This 
reality enforced universal respect, married strcngtli 
to repose, and threw into his face that commanding 
majesty, which made men of the speculative audaci¬ 
ty of Jeffei*soii, and tlie lucid genius of Hamilton, 
recognise, with unwonted meekness, his awful suijc- 
riority. 


CHARLES WILKINS WEBBER 
Was born on the 29th May, 1819, at Ruspidvillc, 
Kentucky. Uis mother, Agnes Maria Webber, 
was tlic daughter of General John Tannehill, ami 
niece of the lion. William Wilkins, both of Pitts¬ 
burg. General Tannehill had served with dis- 
tinotiou as an officer of the Revolution. Ilis 
eldest son, Wilkins Tannehill, is known ns the 
author of a book entitled Sh'ciohcs of tlic History 
of Literature from tlie Earliest Period to tlie 
Betiwcibl of Letters in the Fifteenth Century^ ri*- 
markablo fl)r its various reading and the siiirit 
which animates it, and the singularity of its jn'o- 
duction at an early date west of tlie AlleghanieH. 
The Preface modestly sratos the author’s design, 
“ Prepared during intervals of occasional leisnro 
from the duties of an employment little oongeuial 
with literary pursuits, and without any ojipor- 
tunity for consulting extensive libraries, it aspires 
only to the character of sketches, without pro- 
tending to be a complete history. It is an 
attempt by a ‘ backwoodsman,’ to oondouse and 


* Sketches of the Hlsto^ of Lltoratnro. from the Earllost 
Period to the Rovival of Letters in the Fifteenth Century. 
Xndooti dlscant, ament zneminlsse perltl. By Wilkins X'aiizio- 
hiU. Syo. pp. sit. NiishTille: John S. Simpson, 18»T. 


comiirise within a narrow compass, the most pro¬ 
minent and interesting events, connected with 
the progress of literary and scientilic improve¬ 
ment, from the earliest ])eriod through a long 
succession of ages, and amidst a groat variety of 
circumstances.” As such it is an exceedingly 
creditable production. Its author was aho for 
many years editor of the Nashville Herald, the 
first Olay-Whig pajicr ever published in Tennessee. 
This learned, modest, and useful man, having 
spent the greater portion of his life in close anil 
imroiiiitting literary labors, is now (in 1S5-I) blind 
and rapidly declining in yctars. It is understood 
that his most valualilo researches have been in 
the field of American antiipiities. 

The gran 1 1 father, General Tanucliill, having 
met with heavy reverses of fortune, died leaving 
liis family conqiaratively lieliiless. In this strait 
they found a home in the house of a brother of 
his wife,(diaries Wilkins of Lexington, a 'wealthy 
and generous gentleman, whose memory is 
warmly cherished by the older lamilies of that 
portion of Kentucky. The children wen^ educat¬ 
ed with great care, and the daugliters grew uj> to 
be accomplished women. After tlie death of 
their uncle they rci no veil with their mollnT to 
Nashville, to reside with Iier cMost sou, Wilkins 
Tannehill.' Hero the oldest daughter niiii'riod, 
and on her removing to the now town of IIo[)- 
kinsville, Ky., was aecoinjuiiiiud by Jier .Muiiig 
sister Agnes, who became the wife of a physician 
from North Kentucky, Doctor Augustine Web¬ 
ber. 

Of this marriages 0. W. Webber was the Hi'cond 
child, and first son. For forty years past Dr. 
Webber has stood prominent in his profe.ssion in 
South Kenturhy, and luus been noted as an intel¬ 
ligent, liberal, and devoted churchman and 
Whig. 

It is, howevxT, to his mofhci*, a lady of great 
beauty of character, that 0. W. Webber is most 
indebted for his early tastes. The educat.ion 
which her son received «‘is tlu‘ (lompanion of 
her artistic excursions, for she possessisl a natural 
genius for art, into the natural world, didermiued 
in a great measure the character of lus future 
pursuits. 

llis early life, to his riini'temitli year, was sp(mt 
in miscellaneous .stiuly and the s]>orts of the liidd, 
when, after the death of his mother, wo timl him 
wandering upon the troubled tVoiilier of Texas, 
lie soon h(‘camo nsso<‘hited with the (‘elehraied 
Colonel Jack Hays, Alajor CJievnliiT, Kitzg(‘ral<l, 
<fec., whose names are noted as forming the nucleus 
iirouml which the famous Kangiu* Organi/«atiou 
was constitntctl. Al\m' scvcrul years spent hero, 
in singular adventures—many of which have 
hoeii given to the world in his earlier hooks, 
OUlIlirks tlm (hd(li\ Mot in ih^ Eye, and (jold 
Mines of (he Gllu —ho returned to Jiis family in 
KeuUicky. 1 le now further j>rosocute<l*lus study 
of medicine, upon whi<th he had originally 
entered with the design of making it his profes¬ 
sion. 

Be<ionung, however, deeply intoroatod in cont.ro- 
veraiahnatters during a period of strong religious 
oxoitemont wlu'cli prevailed throughout the wliolo 
country, ho outorod tlio Princeton Theological 
Seminary as a candidate for the ministry, lie, 
however, ixiinained there but a short time. 
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From this time, his pen was to he his sole 
dependence. He had already tried its point 
in an article which appeai'ed in the ^ Nassau 
Monthly, which was edited by a committee of 
students. This jjaper was called Imagination, 
and the Soul,” and had attracted considerable 
attention both in the College and in the Semi¬ 
nary. 

Arrived in New York, his first night was spent 
at “ Minnie’s Laud,” the residence of Audubon, 
whose acquaintance he had previously formed 
during the last Rocky Mountain tour of the old 
Naturalist, for whose character, from a similarity 
of tastes, he had nonri^hed a most enthusdastic 
admiration. He listened to the counsel of the 
venerable sage with affectionate respect. Among 
other things, Audubon urged upon him to dedi¬ 
cate the best years of his hfe to the study of the 
natural history of South America, which he only 
regretted the want of years to grapple wdtli. 

Finding himself at ISTew York utterly without 
acquaintances who could aid him, he resolved 
upon intro<lucing himself, and a manuscript wdiieh 
he had prepared, to Mr. Bryant the poet, for 
whom he had conceived from his writings a high 
personal admiration, w’hich was fully confirmed 
by his interview. He found Mr. Bryant at the 
office of the Evening Post; the ])oet smiled upon 
his eager enthusiasm, a self-confidence which had 
in it a touch of despair, and kept his manuscript 
for perusal. The result, the next day, was a, 
letter of introduction to ‘Winchester the publisher, 
who immediately engaged fi-om the young writer 
a series of papers on “ Texan Adventure” to be 
published in his fiourishing newspaper, the New 

On the failure of Winchester in his hold but 
rash conflict with the Harpers, Mr. Webber was 
again thrown out of employment, but was soon 
engaged in wu’iting ‘a number of sketches and 
other papers for the Democratic Review. The 
most important of these was called Instinct^ Eea^ 
Bon^ mid Imagination^ and published under the 
sobriquet of 0. Walkens Eimi. About tliis 
time, the story of the Shot in the Bye^ one of the 
best known of his productions, was written. 

The manuscript was delivered to Mr. O'Sulli¬ 
van, and after being in his possession for several 
months, was misplaced and lost sight of by him, 
and, after a long search, supposed to be iirecovera- 
bly lost. The story was then re-written for the 
Whig Review, and appeared in its second num¬ 
ber. But having been unexpectedly found by 
Mr, O’Sullivan, it was' published simultaneously 
in the Democratic Review, without the knowledge 
of Mr. Webber. 

His connexion with the Whig Review as as¬ 
sociate editor and joint proprietor, continued for 
over two years, in which time the inagazine ran 
up to an unprecedented circulation for one of its 
class. 

The Shot in the Eye, Charles Winterfield 
Papers, Adventures upon the Frontiers of Texas 
and Mexico, with a long paper on Hawthorne, 
are the principal articles by him which will be 
remembered by the earlier readers of the Review, 
although a great amount of critical and other 
miscellaneous matter was comprised within the 
sum of his editorial labors. 

About this time, Mr. Webber was a contributor 


to the early numbers of the Literary World of 
papers on "Western Life and Natural History. 

He contracted also with the Sunday Despatch, 
wliich was just then commencing, for the story 
of Old Hiclcs the Chiide^ which for more than 
three months occupied the columns of that pa¬ 
per. The copyright of this story was finally sold 
to the Harpers for two hundred dollars. 





Ml*. Webber’s next enterprise w«ns ono on a 
mammoth scale, projected by him in comioxion 
with the two sons of John J. Audubon, the orni^ 
thologist. The design was to issue a magnificent 
monthly of large size, to bo illustrated in ea(*.h 
number by a splendid copperplate colored en¬ 
graving, taken from a series of impublishe<l pic¬ 
tures by the elder Audubon, and to be edited by 
Mr. Webber. Only tho first number was ever 
completed, and it was never published, owing to 
the many discouragements growing out of Iho pro¬ 
tracted illness of John Woodbousc Audubon, and 
his immediate departure, while convalescing, willi 
a view to the permanent restoration of his health, 
by overland travel to California. The imineimo 
expense which it was found would attend tlio 
prosecution of the work had also its effect in 
deterring its issue. Among the con trihut ors to 
this first number were Hawthorne, Whipple, 
Headley, Sti’ect, Constable, Wallace, &c. The 
leading paper, Eagles and Art was by Mr. Web¬ 
ber. 

In the meantime he continued to write occn- 
sionally for the Democratic Review, Graliam’s 
Magazine, &o. In March, 184i), siinultaneously 
with the discovery of gold in California, appeared 
the Oold Mines of the Gila^ all but a few con¬ 
cluding chapters of which ho had written several 
years previously, TJiis work was considered hy 
the author rather as a voluminous prospectus of 
an enterprise of exploration to tho gold region, 
once attempted during his Texan experiences, 
and now again projected in the Oentralia Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, than as a formal hook. To 
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tliG chivalrous appeal, dedicated to the ladies of 
America, and addressed to its young men for 
their cooperation in the dangerous ettbrt to re¬ 
solve by examination the mystery of the unknown 
region lying between the river Gila and the Colo¬ 
rado of the West, there was a ready response. 
The required number of young men from all parts 
of the country had expressed their readiness to 
partioqjate in the enterprise, under the leadei*ship 
of Mr. Webber. Preparations were very far ad¬ 
vanced, and the journey to i7ow Orleans com¬ 
menced, when, on arriving at Washington, ho 
was met by the news of the loss of all tlie horses 
of the expedition, which had been collected at 
Corpus Ohristi to await their arrival. The Oa- 
manclies carried off every animal, and, as they 
had been collected from the mountains at great 
trouble and as peculiarly adapted for this service, 
the loss proved irretrievahle. The news of the 
ravages of the cholera along the whole line of the 
South-western border completed the defeat of 
the projected rendezvous, 

Mr. Webber instantly Ci)mmoncGd a new move¬ 
ment, by which he hoped to olfect this piiri)OSO. 
The experiences of this year of the utter in^uf- 
fioieiioy of tlie means of transporfciition across 
the great desert to the gold regions, as limited to 
the horse, ox, and mule, of the country, offered 
an opening for urging upon the government the 
project of employing the African and Asiatic 
camel for such purposes. The vast endurance, 
capacity for burden, and speed, together witlx the 
singular frugality of this animal, seemed to him 
to indicate its introduction as the great deside¬ 
ratum of service in the South-west. This object 
has been assiduously pursued by Mr, Webber 
since 1849, and it may be mentioned as an in¬ 
stance of his perseverance, Unit ho snoccodod iii 
obtaining from the last legislature of New York a 
charter for the organization of a camel coiiipaiiy, 
and that the Socretxiry of War luis warmly re¬ 
commended tlie project to Congress in an oliicial 
rci)ort. 

In the meantime, the literary labors of Mr. 
Webber have by no means boon suspended. liis 
marriage, which occurred in Boston in 1840, had 
furnished him with an artistic Collaborator in his 
wiib. With her assistance, as the artist of many 
of its abundant illustrations, the first volume of 
The Hunter Hatnralut wiis completed, and pub¬ 
lished in the fall of 1851 by LippiiieoU, Grainbo 

Co. 

The prosecution of this work, to ho continued 
through a series of volumes, was impeded by the 
author’s serious illness, in spite of which, how¬ 
ever, he succeeded in getting out, during the 
year 1862, two new books— Spiritual Vani^ 
firmn^ in which the horotical ume of the day are 
made the sulnoct of dramatic and withering ex¬ 
posure, and Talee of the Southern lhrd,er, both 
of which wore published by Lii)pincott Co. 

In the fall of 1868 the second volume of the 
Hunter Naturalist— Sceim and Song Bink 
—appeared from tlie press of G. l^ Putnam 
Co. Of this Mrs. Webber was al^o the Natural 
History illustrator. 

Mr. Webber’s style is M, rapid, and impulsive, 
combining a healthy sense of animal life and out- 
of-door sensation, with inner poetical refiootioii. 
His narrative is borne along no less by his uienM 


enthusiasm than by the lively action of its stirring 
Western themes. As a critic, many of his papers 
have shown a subtle perception with a glowiug 
reproduction of the genius of his author. 


A NIGHT rnnrr in kbnthokt—^fuom wild soenes and wild 

UUNTEllS. 

Now the scene hns bui’stupon ns through aiio])Gii- 
ing of the trees I—^There they are I Negroes of all 
degrees, size, and age, and of dogs— 

Mastiff, prroyhound, mon^rol grrim, 

Hound or spaniel, bmok "or lym, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. 

All are there, in one conglomerate of active, noisy 
confusion. When indications of the hurried approacli 
of our company are perceived, a great accession to 
the hubbub is consequential. 

Old Sambo sounds a shriller note upon his horn, 
the dogs rise from indej>eu<lont liowls to a sinmlta- 
neous yell, and along with all the young half-nakecl 
darkies rush to meet us. Tlie wonum conic to tlie 
doors with their blazing lampsliftod above their heads, 
tliat they may get a look at the “young masters,” and 
wo, sliouting with excitement, aiul blindod by the 
light, plunge stumbling through the meeting current 
ol dogs and young negroes, into the midst of the ga¬ 
thering party. Here we are suddenly arrestcil hy a 
soH of luvc as wo find ourselves in the presence of 
old Banibo, The young dogs leap upon us witli their 
dirty fore-paws, but wo merely push aside tluui* ca¬ 
resses, for old Wamho and his ol<l dog Bose are the 
two ccnl.res of our ailmiration and interest. 

Old Sambo is the “ Mighty I Iimtor before”— tUr 
moo7i / of all that region. He is seaiued and s(‘arrcd 
with the pitiless siege of sixty winters I Upon all 
mattei*a apperbiiniiig to such hunts, his word is “ law** 
wliilo the “ tongue” of his favorite and ancient friend 
Bose is recognised as **gofipfV* la our young ima¬ 
ginations, the two are rospeeifully idoiit.i'fied. 

Ohl »Sainbo, with his blanket “ roimdahout”—lus 
cow^s-horn trumpet slung about his shoulders by a 
tow siring—his bare head, with it.s greyish fli‘oee of 
wool—^tho broad grin of coinplaconey, showitig his 
yet sound white teeth—and rolling the whites of his 
eyes benigaantly over the tiirmoU of tlio scene— 
was to us the higher prototype of Bose. Ib*, with 
the pro]>or slowness of dignity, uc<n*pts the grc<‘i. of 
our patting caresses, with a formal wagging of tlM» 
lad, which seems to say—“ 0, I am uscil to tJus I” 
while, when the young dogs leap u\mi him with ob¬ 
streperous fawnings, he will corrtv.t them into pro¬ 
priety with stately snarling. They knew him for 
their leader I—they should be more respectfuU 
Now old Sambo boisoiiK^s )>at.ronizing to ua, as ia 
necessary and j)roper in our now rolaiiotml From 
his ofiujlal position of comiuaiider-in-chiof, he soon 
reduces llio chaos around us into something like sub- 
icctioii, and then in a little time comes fortli the 
form of our night’s march. A fr w stout young mou 
who have obeyc<l his summons have gathered around 
lum from the ddFcrcnt huts of the Quarter—some 
with axes, and otlioiu with torclies of pine and bark 
The dogs become more restless, and wo more excited, 
as these indices of immediate action appear. 

Now, with a long blast from the cow’s liorn of 
Bi^mbo, and a deafoiuug clamor of all sizes, high and 
low—-fj‘otu men, women, ehUdren, and dogs, we take 
up the line of march for the woods. Sambo leads, of 
couwo, W 0 are soon trailing after him in single file, 
led by the glimmer of the torches far ahead. 

Now the open ground of the plantation has been 
passed, and us we approach the deep gloom of the 
bordering forest—' 
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Those perplexed woods, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger- 

even the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to be 
heard, and they dash on into the darkness as if they 
were going to work—while we with our joyous 
chattering subsided into silence, enter these “long- 
drawn aisles” with a sort of shiver; the torches 
showing, as we pass in a dim light, the trees—^their 
huge trunks vaulting over head into the night, with 
here and there a star shining like a gem set into their 
tall branching capitals—while on either side we look 
into depths of blackness as unutterably dreary to us 
as thoughts of death and nothingness. Oh, it was in 
half trembling wonder then, we crowded, trampling 
on the heels of those before, and, when after awhile 
the rude young negroes would begin to laugh aloud, 
we felt that in some sort it was profane. 

But such impressions never lasted long in those 
daya Every other mood and thought gives way to 
the novelty and contagious excitement of adventure. 
"We are soon using our lungs as merrily as the rest. 
The older dogs seem to know perfectly, from the di¬ 
rection taken, what was the game to be pursued for 
the night Had we gone up by tlie old Field where 
the Persimmon trees grow, they would have under¬ 
stood that “ possums” were to be had, but as old 
Sambo led oft through the deep woods towards the 
swamps, it said “ coons” to tliem as plain as if they 
had been Whigs of 1840. 

The flush of blood begins to subside as we pene¬ 
trate deeper into the wood, and as we hear old 
Sambo shout to his staff officers and immediate rear 
guard, “ Hush dat ’ar jawing, you niggers, dar,” we 
take it for granted that it is a hint, meant not to be 
disrespected by us, that silence is necessary, lest we 
should startle the game too soon and,confuse the 
dogs. 

AH is silence now, except the rustle of our tramp 
over the dried autumn leaves, and occasional patter 
of the feet of a dog who ranges near to our path. 
Occasionally a white dog comes suddenly out of the 
darkness into view and disappears as soon, leaving 
our imagination startled as if some curious sprite had 
come “ momently” from out its silent haunts to peep 
at us. Then we will hear the rustling of some rapid 
thing behind us, and looking round, see nothing; 
then spring aside with a nervous bound and flutter¬ 
ing pmse, as some black object brushes by our legs 
—** Nothin' but dat dog, Nigger Trimbush/’ chuckles 
a darkie, who observed us—^but the couplet,— 

And the kelpie must fdt from the black hog pit, 

And the brovrnie must not tarry, 

flashes across our memory from the romance of su¬ 
perstition, with the half shudder that is the accom¬ 
paniment of such dreamy images. 

Hark, a dog opens—another, then another I We 
are still in a moment, listening—all eyes are turned 
upon old Sambo, the oracle. He only pauses for a 
minute. 

“ Hem’s de pups—ole dogs aint dar I” A pause. 
“Pshaw, notliin but a ole bar I”—and along, loud 
blast of the horn sounds the recall 

We move on—and now the frosty night air has 
become chilly, and we begin to feel that we have 
something to do before us. Our legs are plied too 
lustily on the go-ahead principle for us to have time 
to talk. The young dogs have ceased to give tongue; 
for like unruly children they have dashed off in chase 
of what came first, and as the American hare (“ Xe- 
pusAinericanus^*) is found nearly everywhere, it was 
the earliest object. 

Just when the darkness is mest deep, and the 
sounds about our way most hushed, up wheels the 
silver moon, and with a mellowed, glory overcomes 


the night The weight of darkness has been lifted 
from us, and we trudge along more cheerily! The 
dogs are making wider ranges, and we hear nothing 
of them. The silence weighs upon us, and old Snmbo 
gives an occasional whoop of encouragement. We 
would like, too, to relieve our lungs, but Ae says, 
“nobody mus holler now but dem dat de dog knows: 
make ’em bother!” We must perforce be quiet; for 
“de dog^ means Bose, and we must be deferential to 
bis humors! 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, it has been for miles, and 
not a note from the dogs. We are beginning to be 
fatigued; our spirits sink, and we have visions of 
the warm room and bed wc have deserted at home. 
The torches are burning down, and the cold, j)ale 
moon-light is stronger than that they give. One after 
another the yourg dogs conic panting back to us, and 
fall lazily into our wake. “ Plaiig coon hunts iii ge¬ 
neral!—this is no joke; all cry and no wool!” 

Hark! a deep-mouthed, distant bay 1 The sound 
is electrical; our impatience and faiigne are gone! 
All ears and eyes, we crowd around old fcsambo. 
The oracle attitudinizes. He leans forward witli one 
ear turned towards the earth in the direction of the 
sound. Breathlessly we gaze upon him. llaikl 
another bay; another; then several join in. The 
old man has been unconsciously soliloquizing from 
the fii*st sound. 

“Golly, dat’s nigger Trim I” in an under tone; 
“he know de coonr Next sound. “Hat’s a pup; 
shawl” Pause. “ Hat’s a pup, agin I Oh, niggers, 
no coon dar I” 

Lifting his outspread hand, w liich he brings down 
with a loud slap upon his thigh; “ Vah I yaii I dat’s 
ole Music; look out, niggers I” Then, as a hoarse, 
low bay comes booming to us through a ])ause, he 
bounds into the air with the capevish agility of a 
colt, and breaks out in ecstasy, “Whoo]>i whoop! 
dat’s do ole dog; go my Bose I” Then striking hur¬ 
riedly through the brush in the direction of the 
sounds, we only hear from him again, 

“YahI yah! yah! dat’s a coon, niggers! Bose 
dar!” And away we rush as fast as we can scramble 
through the unuerbi’ush of the thick wood. The 
loud burst of the whole pack opening tog(‘thcr, 
drowms even the noise of our progress. 

The cry of a full pack is maddening music to the 
hunter. Fatigue is forgotten, and obstacles no¬ 
thing. On we go; yelling in chorus with the dogs. 
Our direction is towards the STvamp, an<l tlu^y are 
fast hurrying to its fastnesses. But what do wc care 1 
Briars and logs; the brush of dead trc(‘B; plunges 
half leg deep into the watery mire of boggy places 
are alike disregarded. The game is up I Hurrah! 
hurrah! we must be in at tlio death! Bo wo scurry, 
led by the maddening chorus— 

—while the babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Suddenly the reverberations die away. C)ld 
Sambo halts. When we get into ear-shot the only 
word we hear is “ Tree’d!” This from the oracle is 
sufficient Wo have another long scramble, in -wdiich 
we are led by the monotonous baying of a single dog. 

We have reached the place at last all breathless. 
Our tomhes have been nearly extinguislied. One of 
the young dogs is seated at the foot of a tree, and 
loolung up, it bays incessantly. 01<1 Sambo jiauses 
for awhile to survey the scene. The old dogs are 
circling round and round, jumping up against the 
side of every tree, smelling as high as they can rcaclu 
They aare not satisfied, and Sambo waits for his tried 
oracles to solve the mysloi’y. He rt^gurds ib cm stea¬ 
dily and patiently for awhile; then stG]>s forward 
quickly, and beats off the young dog who had “ lied” 
at the “ tree.” 
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The veterans now have a quiet field to thomaelvies, 
and after some further delay in jumping up the sides 
of the surrounding trees, to find the scent, they 
finally open in full burst upou the trail. Old Sambo 
exclaims curtly, as we set off in the new chase, 

“ Dat looks like coon! bnt cats is about /” 

Now the whole pack opens again, and we are off 
after it. We all understand tlie allusion to the cats, 
for we know that, like the raccoon, this animal en¬ 
deavors to baffle the dogs by running some distance 
up a tree, and then apriiiging off upon another, and 
so on until it can safely descend. The young dogs 
take it for granted that he is in the lii'st tree, while 
the older ones sweej) circling round and roiiiid 
until they are convinced that llie animal has not 
escaped They thus baffle the common trick which 
they have learned through long experience, and 
recovering the trail of escape, renew the chase. 

Under ordinary circumstances we would already 
have been sufflciently exhausted, but the magnotism 
of the scene lifts our feel as if they liad been sho<l 
with wings. Another weary scramble over every 
provoking obstacle, and the solitary baying of a dog 
18 heard again winding up the “ cry.” 

When we reached the “tree” this lime, and find 
it is another “ feint,” we are entirely disheartened, 
and all this excitement and fatigue of the niglit re¬ 
acting upon us leaves us utterly exhausted, and dis¬ 
inclined to budge one foot f\irthor. Old Bambo 
comes up—^lie has watched with an astute phiz the 
movements of the dogs for some time. 

“ Thought dat ware a ole coon fi'om de fust I Hat’s 
a mighty ole coon I” with a dubious shako of his 
head. “ Ole coon nebber run dat lon^!” Another 
shake of the head, and addressing^ himself to his 
“ staff:” “ Ole coon nebber ruu’ed dis fur, niggers 1” 
Then turning to us—“Massas, dat a cat!—’taint no 
coon!” 

The dogs break out again, at the same moment, 
and with peculiar fierceness, in full cry. “Oome 
’long, niggers!—luaby dat’s a cooii—maby ’taint 1” 
and off he starts agfiin. 

We are electrified by the scenes and sounds once 
more, and “ follow, still follow,” forgetting every¬ 
thing in the renewed hubbub and excitement. Wea¬ 
rily now wc go again over marsli and (iimgniire, b()g 
and pond, rusliing tlirough vines, and thickets, and 
dead limbs. Ah, wliatgliuipaca have wc of our eozy 
homo during this wihl chase! Now our strength is 
gone—we are chilled, and our teotli chatter—^tlio 
moon seems to bo the centre of cohl us the sun is of 
heat, and its beams st,rike us like arrows of ice. Vet 
the cry of the dogs is onward, and old Bambo and 
his stair y<‘ll on ! 

Suddenly there is a pause! the dogs are Bile:il, and 
we hold up! “ Is it all lost ?” wc exclaim, as wo 

stagger, with our bruised and exhaust<‘d limlh, to a 
seat upou an old log. The stillucss is as divp as 
midnight—^the owl strikes tlic watch with his too- 
whoo! Hah! that same Uoai-sc, deej) bay which 
first electrified us comes booming again through the 
stillneBS. 

“ Yah I yah! dat ole coon am done for 1 Bose got 
he, niggers—Gernmon, come on!” 

The inspiring announcement, that Bose had 
tree’d at last, is balm to idl our wounds, and wo 
follow in the hurry-sourry rush to the tree. Arrived 
there, we find old Bose on end barking up a gr<*at 
old oak, while the other dogs lie panting arouml. 

** Hare he am/’ says old Sam&. “ Make a fire, nig¬ 
gers!” There is but a single fitump of a torch left; 
but in a little while they have oolfoetcd <lriod wood 
enough to kiinlle a great blaze. 

“Which nigger’s gwine to climb dat tree?” says 
old Bambo, looking round inquiringly. Nobody an¬ 


swers. The inainuations lie had thrown out, that it 
mightho a cat, have had their effect upon the younger 
darkies. Sambo waits, in dignified silence, for an 
answer, and throwing off his horn, with an indignant 
gesture, he says,— 

“You d—-n pack of chicken-gizzards, niggers!— 
climb de tree myself!” and straightway the wiry 
old man, with tlie activity of a boy, spring'^ ngidnat 
the Iiuge trunk, and oonunenccs to ascend the tree. 

Bose gives an occasiomil low yelp as he looks after 
his master. The other dogs sit with upturned noses, 
and on restless haimclics, as they watch his ascent. 

Nothing is heard for some time, but the fall of dead 
branches and bark which lie throws down. Tlu‘ fire 
blazes liigli, and the darkness about us, beyond its 
liglit, is impenetrated even l>y the moon. We stand 
ill eager gi'oups watching his ascent. He i.H soon lost 
to our view amongst the limbs; yet we watch on 
until onr necks aclie, wlulc tlie eager dogs ffilget on 
their haunches, and emit short j^’clps of impatience. 
We sec him, against the moon, far up amongst the 
up])crmost forks, crecjiing like a lieetle, up, still up! 
We are all on fire—the whole fatigue and all the 
bruises of th(‘ chase forgotten! onr fire crackh‘s and 
blazes fiercely us our impaticiic(!, and sends quick 
tongues of light, piercing the black throng of forest 
seniiricls about us. 

Buddenly the topmost branches of tlui great oak 
begin to shake, and seem to be lashing the face of the 
moon. 

“ De cat, I de cut I look out down dar I” The dogs 
burst into an eager howl 1 lie is shaking him off! 
A dark object comes thumping down int.<) our midst, 
and shakes the ground with its fall. The eager dogs 
rush upon it! but we saw the spotted thing with the 
electric fiashing of its eyes. Yells and Hputt.<‘ring 
screams—the howls of pain—the gnashing growls of 
assault—the <lark, tumbling struggle that is rolled, 
with its fierce clamors, out from our fire-light into 
’the dark sinulows of the wood, are all enough to 
madden us. 

We all rusli after the fray, and strike wildly into 
its midst with the clul)s and deiul limlis we have 
Biiatehcd, when one of t/ir body-giianls ha]>pens to 
think of ids axe, and with a single blow scUh's it! 

All is over! We get lionie as wc may, and about 
the lime 

-ilio dapple uicy eonrsers of the rnorn 

IJont up the lluhl, with their brl;;ht silver hoofs, 

And cluise it through the sky, 

WC creep cautJously into our brndc window, and HicCp 
not the less prorovimlly for our fatigue, that, we hav<i 
t.o charge our lute hour of rising, next day, upou 
Bacon or the Iliad, instead of the “Night ILuiit.” 

IlENliY AtrOUSTlIB WIHK, 

TTi3Ni?y a. Wihk, the sou of (ileorgc BttinH; Wine, 
nil ollieor of tlie United Btati'.H Navy, was born nt 
Brooklyn, Now York, in Mny, IHlt). Ilo is tle- 
Hcjondoti on bis falhiT’s side tVom an old English 
royalist faijdly, hovoi'jiI of whom were taken 
prisouurH after the lVnni<l<look robollioii,” and 
smit to Virgiuiti about; tho year lOfiC. 

At tho ago of fourtoou, young Wise, through the 
inrtiionco of Ids cousiu the pimmt governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, was appointed a midshipmtin, and received 
Ids first liaptism in salt water under tho auspices 
of Oaptairi John PorcivaJ, tho Jack Percy of Ids 
“ Talas for the Marines,” with whom bo nerved for 
five years. Many of tho scones poi’trayed in Ids 
recent skotclias wore no doubt dorived from liis 
early oxporiencoR, 

After i)as»ing his examination, ho served in tho 
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naTal squadron on the coasts of Florida anring the 
Seminole war; and later on his promotion to 
a lientenantcy, in the Pacific, in California and 
Mexico during the war. On his return to the 
United States he married the daughter of the 
Hon, Edward Everett. He has recently completed 
a cruise in the Mediterranean, where he filled the 
part of flag-lieutenant to the squadron. 

jf/. a. iffJj, 

In 1849 Lieut. Wise published Los G^'ingos* 
The title of the book is taken from the epithet 
used in California and Mexico to describe the de¬ 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is nearly 
equivalent to that of Gveenhom in our own lan¬ 
guage. As far as concerns the author, however, 
never was the epithet more misapplied; for in the 
varied scen^ and adventures he describes, he is 
entirely aufait; and whether on ship or ashore, 
chasing the wild deer” or being chased by the 
grizzly bear, shooting brigands or dancing fan¬ 
dangoes, swimming with the Sandwich Island 
mrls or “ doctoring’^ interesting young ladies in 
fits, he is equally at home. Style,” says Bufibn, 
“is the man himself,” and we could not have a 
truer picture of the gaj’ and gallant young ofiicer 
tlian he has given in las book. 

Los Gringos vraa followed in 1805 by Tales for 
GieManneSy a lively, spirited volume of adventure, 
humorous, sentimental, and melbdramatie, on ship¬ 
board, ofl: the coast of Africa, and in Rio Janeiro. 
Sailors, pirates, slavers, smugglers, senoritas, cay¬ 
mans, boa constrictors, all bear a part in the con¬ 
duct of an amusing series of adventure'^, some of 
which are sufficiently marvellous to ti*y the faith 
of the proverbially easy of belief class of the 
service to whom they are especially addressed. 

Lieut. Wise possesses a keen eye for the humor¬ 
ous and the picturesque, and writes in an off-hand 
and spirited style. We present one of the scenes 
of his sketches. A party of de>peradoes, with 
whom bloody encounters have previously taken 
place, are surprised by a detachment from the 
U. S. corvette Juniata. 

AH- ATTACKH-imOM TALES FOE THE MAEHTE8. 

Mi\ Spuke at this epoch was busy on a little tour 
of inspection, around the cargoes of the lightera, 
punching his steel-like knuckles into the sacks of 
sugar, dipping his claws of fingers into the bung 
holes of the pijpas of rum to test tlie strength by- 
sucking his digits afterwards, then smelling pinches 
and handfuls of coflee berries, in all which business 
ursuits he appeared quite at home. Upon his own 
oat coming on shore again -with his copper treasure, 
he Joined the Maltese, and with the assistance of the 
boy and the blaxik oarsman, the bags were carried up 
about fifty yards on the beach, midway between the 
water and the cane huts. 

This was no sooner effected than a signal was given 
to the cornet, and down from their concealment in, 
the bushes ran the squad of sojers, while the fat 
officer, rushing up, laid his hand on the blue coat 
with bright brass Duttons, which hung over the back 

* Los C^riijgos; or, An InaidoYiew of Mexico and California, 
Wanderings In Pern, Chili, and Polynesia. Baker and 
Scribner. Idmo, pp. 458. 


of Mr. Spuke. This was the first intimation that 
individual had of the ambuscade; but, jerking him¬ 
self free, he exclaimed,— 

** By spikes I what on airth air yu abeout ?” The 
suddenness aud violence of the movement neaily 
twitched the officer off his legs. 

When Mr. Spuke glanced round, and beheld the 
militia, with their bayonets at a charge, he seemed 
to recover himself at once; and sti'iding over the 
sacks of metal, with his legs wide apart, he said,— 
Wal, ye daridd Portingees, what air yo up tu ? 
This here is my property, and ther custom-house 
permits is right and reg’lar—ask them dons theer— 
all honist folks—no idee on gittiu quit of payin the 
fees.” 

Here he beckoned to the factors, who, with Mag, 
came to the spot; and there they stood, in a lump, 
just as the cutter of the Flirt was dashed alongside 
of the schooner. 

I could not have stood it any longer; but just 
then Hazy exclaimed, “ Now, my filcnds, it is our 
turn!” while the padron roared out in Portuguese, 
“ Seize, or shoot down those villains, if they stir an 
inch. I arrest them for smuggling couiiteiicit coin.” 
And I screamed to Mag, Yes, you hag, and e iin 
account to settle -with you for the affair in that <lcn 
in Hio.” 

The Maltese was the first who made n holt; but 
he had not moved a yard before Iluzy’s cockswain, 
Harry Greenfield, fetched him a tap with the gig’s 
brass tiller, which laid him out, as meek as milk, on 
the strand. 

When the combination burst with its real force 
upon Spuke and his female companion, the latter 
squinted furtively around, to see, perhaps, if a chanco 
for escape presented itself; but observing all relrout 
cut off, her ugly mug began to assume a pale-blue, 
aslies-of-roses hue; aiul she put her hand in her 
bosom and partially exposed her tapering Iciiile 

"Drop that, you piratical she-do\iI, or I’ll-” 

She must have looked full into the muzzle of the big¬ 
mouthed ship’s pistol 1 pointed at her, before ifh(‘ re¬ 
moved her hand from the weapon ; and tlion only to 
carry the gin jug to her hideous mouth ; but she did 
not utter a word. Not so, however, with Mr. S] niko ; 
he saw the game was up, and that not only his 
vessel was seized, and his liberty about to be ernniped 
for an indefinite period, but, worse than all, he wtis 
to lose all his hard-earned gains. 

Taking up the wmrds as they were uttered by t lie 
padron, and losing all his drawly, nasal twang, he 
said, in a cold, deliberate tone,— 

“ 0, ho 1 there’s been spyiii* goin’ on, and Vni to be 
I’obbed, eh ? Now, I’m an Amcriken, clear gj’it 1 
and you, dam ycr, my countryman,” shaking his 
hand aloft at Hazy, " air standin’ 1)5’- to see mo 
imposed upon by these cussed inerhitterH, when it’s 
your dooty to -pcrtect me. But, by ppikes I let me 
see the first feller as ’ll ris his finger jint to seize hl- 
nathan Spuke.” 

With this, he bared his groat slabs of arms to the 
shoulders; and there lie stoo<l, a pow<‘rfiij, tow<‘ring 
giant,—glaring with tlie wrinkled, eonipi-ossed lijis, 
open nostril, and fierce, cunning eye of a tiger, ready 
for a spring. 

" Arrest him, soldiers I” sliouted the now excited 
adron; and the cornet drew his sword, Beroro, 
owever, the blade was well out of iin sheath, the 
fellow at bay gave him a tremendous kick in ilio 
stomach, which sent him fairly si>inniiig up off tlio 
sand; and then ho foil with a groan, completely 
/tors de combat At the moment tlio sohtiers, who, as 
I told yon, seemed by no means veterans in war, ad¬ 
vanced, with fixed bayonets, upon tbo smuggler. 
Evading the fii-st two men, he gave a sudden bound, 
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grasped the musket by the muzzle from the weak 
arms of one of the puny troop, and, with a deep- 
muttered imprecation of, “ By the Eternal, let her 
rip,” gave the weapon a half sweep over his head ; 
and bringing it round, the foremost men went down 
like grain before a sickle. Recovering himself again, 
he made the heavy piece whirl on high, and brought 
it, for the second time, upon the backs of the panic- 
stricken soldiers; but the flint-lock catching some 
part of their equipments, the cock snapped, the piece 
flashed, held fire an instant, and then exploded full 
in tlie face of the Yankee. The charge traversed his 
upper jaw, nose, and one eye, leaving him blinded, 
and the blackened blood and powder clinging to his 
mutilated features. He spun round nearly a turn, 
by the force of the explosion, yet never relaxed his 
gripe on the muzzle of the musket, until, with a con¬ 
fused lurch, the breech of the gun touolied the sand, 
and he fell forward with all his weight. The point of 
the bayonet entered nearly at his breast bone, and 
transfixed him to the pipe.*" He fell over sideways, 
and lay a dead man, deluging in blood tlie sacks of 
money he had made such desperate efforts to 
defend. 

By this time the dismayed soldiers, who had turned 
tail from the one man, began to fire an irregular pit 
do joie right in amongst the crowd of us. They 
were too wild, however, to do much damage ; only 
grazing the ear of one of the factors, and pntling a 
ball into the foot of the Maltese—•and a very severe 
and painful wound he found it. 

During this skrimmage my attention was for a mo¬ 
ment diverted from my own especial game; and when 
I looked again, I saw the hag running like a rat to¬ 
wards the thicket. Makeen fired his pistol at her, 
but the ball only cut off a twig, and seatterod some 
leaves without touching her. I reserved my shot, 
and, with a cry that brought the wliole assembly, 
with the exception of the soldiers, we plunged after 
Mag. She took the main road, a wcll-beatcn track 
for mules and beasts, which’ led from the mouth of 
the river to the city; and though it wound about 
liere and there, we could still keep her in sight, as 
she parted the bushes right and left in her flight, 
presently, the thick undergrowth gave place to 
loftier vegetation; and between tl»e trunks of the 

f >alins and cocoas we caiiglit glinipsos of narrow 
agooiiH beyond, pat<*hed with light-green and white 
water lilies. On the oppo.sito tlio land 7*o.so 
Liglior, and the forest was composed of heavy 
timber. 

The woman still held on wii.h great Pp(*ed, and 
must have known she was running with a no(»so 
round her neck, for she never looke»l beliind, or gave 
heed in the slightest degree to our yells to stop or bo 
shot. There were a number of paths made by cattle, 
which crossed the road at irjtervals, and, all at once, 
Mag turned to the left into one of them. A pair of 
huge vampire bats rose from a bi-aneh with a boding 
croak; and as the woman leaped over the grass and 
leaves, one of the factors gave a shout of warning, 
iwid tried to 6U>p me from going farllicr. Sliaking 
off his grasp, however, I jumped on, with Mak and 
Hazy at my heels, into the thicket. In a iniuute we 
had entirely passed the dense foliage, and before us 
lay the long, narrow lagoon, cvatlled in it,s bhwk, 
slimy, muddy banks, while directly tlirongh tlio 
centre, leading to the opposite shore, was ajiiJarently 
a clear, open bridge, matted and bound with rool.s, 
grasses, and rank vegetation of all sorts, with a litthi 
clump of bushes and parasitical plants at every few 
paces, but still showing a green, even road over tho 
water. Mag was about a hundrod yards in a<lvaucc 
of us, and splashing a slmrt distance into the mud and 
water, she sprang upon the bonding maugrovo roots, 


and, finding that they bore her weight, continiiod on 
her course. 

“ Hohl I” roared the padron ; “ gentlemen, for 
God’s sake don’t go an inch farther 1” 

“ G / euidado /” screamed the factor. “ Beware I 
it is cei’taiii death 1” cried they, both out of bre.-ith. 
“That witch can’t escape; the mire will prevent her 
on the other side.” 

At this moment, Mag, iicrceiviiig she was no 
longer pursued, tiirnetl about, ami shaking her knife 
111 one hand, and applying the gin jug to her lips 
with the other, she took a long i)uU, and then yelled 
derisively,— 

“ O, you hounds I you thought to hang me, eh ? 
the hemp isn’t planted yet for my throat; ami you, 
yo dovirs asp, let me once lay hold upon you. I’ll 
take an oath to find your licart the next time. 
Adioa” she snid, as she again applied the jug to her 
mouth, and hurling it upon the slimy surface of the 
pool, wheeled to resume her flight. 

I arn glad to say that this was the last swig of gin 
and the last intelligible remarks winch Miss Margaret, 
as Spukc respectfully styled her, over uttered in this 
world. 

No sooner had the water been disturbed by the 
splash of the empty bottle, than wo noticed a little 
succession of rolling, unbroken billows along by the 
vegetable bridge. The flat, sickly leaves and flowers 
began to undulate, and as Mag stejipcd from the 
green laced, living fabric to a projecting root, wo 
saw the huge, triangular-shaped snout of a red 
spectacled alligator, and the (lull, protruding eyes, 
with the fringed, scaly crest botweim, slowly pushed 
above the water; aiid then a sharp, rattling snap 
upon the hard-baked clay of the gin jug. 

“ The cayman 1” exclaimed the padron; ami ns 
the monster rolled his jaws more out of water, the 
irregular, rcildisli, martled yellow and green spots 
were visible umlcrueath, before he sank with Iiis 
prize. 

The factor ejaculated, “ 0 / mrincllw caynutn I** 

Tlic noise of tlie breaking gin vessel did not, how¬ 
ever, distract the attention of Mag, but ns she t.rod on 
the elastic mass of the bridge, ityielderl, ami agitated 
the pool with a loud sjilash. The next, niomont, as 
if the inqmlso Inid been felt in every direetion, Iho 
same iinbrokini undulations as before BW(db'd up 
under the gn‘cnisli, stagnant lagoon, and in l<‘sstiiue 
than it lakes to wink, tlie wat(‘r broke with a nisli 
upwards, within a few feet of the woman. The 
enormous mail-clad hide of the cayman app(’ar<‘d; 
the tail rose with a diagonal motion; and tln^ hea<l, 
with the distended, s(M-rat.<sl jaws, tlie risldish tongue 
and yellow moiitli inside tlunn, gl(*amed liot and ilry 
ill the Imnnis of the morning sun ; the whole monstsT 
forming a curving b<‘nd of full twenty fo4^t before 
and behind tho now territied hag. At the sanuf in¬ 
stant the hard, llexibh^ tail lumh^ aside «W(‘ep* <l^d(fk 
as thought, whh'h, striking Mag a crushing ulow 
about her waist, doubhfd h<‘r up with a liroken 
back, and she vrtiA swejit into the frightful jaws, 
open to full stretch, and ine.lined sideways to n*eeivo 
the proj^ Himultancously with our groans of 
horror, the heretofore <pu<‘fc pool wiw all alive with 
th<i i)i'oj<‘eting, ridgy bodies of tlu^ monsters, and for 
a f<‘w minutes we Inward nothing but the violent 
snapping of thoir liuge jaws, and tho blows of their 
po\V(»rful tails. At last the Water once more In^gan 
to settle down into peace; Ihelirqad, fiat leaves and 
stems of tho j)ure white lilids, Which had been t<mrt 
and cruflhod by tho commotion amongst tho denizens 
below, gradually resumed thoir beds; and, save a 
few bubbloH, ami an occasional nndtilation, with ii 
strong odor of musk, there was nothing left to show 
where the ling Jiad mother horrid death. 
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** Come, let’s era'wl out of this said the 

padron, or some of those hungry caymans will be 
after having a taste of us,” 


SAGACITY OP LOBSTEfiS—PROM THE 6AM0. 

“Very sagacious creeters,” chimed in an old salt, 
who was carefully laying up nettles for his hammock 
clews: “ r know’d a dog once as would tell the time 
o’ day by the skipper’s nose, and would drink grog 
too like a Christian.” 

“Bless ye,” again broke out the gaunt, bony 
fisherman, “ dogs isn’t a circumstance to lobsters for i 
sagaciousness 1 Why, mateys, I was on the pint of j 
tellin’ you, that after my trip to Greenland and tlie ‘ 
coast of Labrador, the old people thought I had 
’bout sowed my wild oats.” “ I thought you said 
grass,” twanged iu the young mountaineer; but the 
whaler, without deigning a glance at the cub, went 
on. “ And I settled down stiddy at the lobster busi¬ 
ness* Nat Pochick and me was ’prentices m a 
smack for better nor five years, in war times too, 
until our time was out, when we bought the old 
smack at a bargain, and drove a lively trade in the 
same business. We used to take the lobsters, where 
the best on ’em comes from, along the moniment 
shore, down about Plymouth, and we ran ’em 
through the Vineyard ISoiind to York, by way of 
Montuuk. Well, one day, when we had the well of 
the schooner as full as ever it could stick with claws 
and feelers, like darned fools we tried to shorten the 
distance by riinniu’ outside of Nantucket; but jest as 
we got off Skonsct, what should we see but the old 
Eamilliea seventy-four, the admiral’s ship, a-hidin’ 
xmder Tom Nevers’ Head; and in less than a minute 
an eighteen pound shot come spinnin’ across our 
bows, and two big double-banked boats was making 
"^e water white os they pulled towards us. We 
inow’d, as well as could be, that them Britishers 
didn’t want the old smack, nor care a snap for the 
lobsters; but we did believe sailin’ that they 
wouldn’t mind clappiii’ hold on two sich likely chaps 
as my partner and me, to sarve under the king’s flag. 

So we up helm and ran the smack and the cargo 
slap on to the Old Man’s Shoal; but jest afore she 
struck we jumped into the yawl, and paddled to the 
beach, where we saved being captured* Well, the 
smack was knocked into splinters by the breakers in 
less than an hour. Now, my hearties,” said the 
whaler, as he paused and gazed around the group of 
listeners, “ every blessid one of them lobsters went 
back to the ground where they was took, as much os 
SL hundred miles from the reef where the old craft 
was wracked I and there’s great Black Dan, of Mars- 
field, will tell ye the same; for ye must bear in 
mind, that every fisherman has his partiklar shaped 
pegs to chock the claws of the lobsters with, and 
every one of our lobsters was kitched agin with our 
Mentieal pegs in ’em! This, hoys, was the last trip 
as ever we made in that trade, though Nat Pochick, 
out of fondness for the things, established hirnscif on 
the old Boston bridge, where he is to this day, 
a-bilin’, may be, five or six thousand lobsters of a 
mornin’, which he sells off like hot cakes in the 
arternoons.” 


HERMAN MELTILLE. 

IIeeman ITelyille was horn in the city of Kew 
York, August 1, 1819. On his father’s side he 
is of Scotch extraction, and is descended in the 
fourth degree from Thomas Kelville, a clergy¬ 
man of the Scotch Kii'k, who, from the year 
1718 and for almost half a century, “was minister 


of Scoonie parish, Leven, Fifeshire.* The minis¬ 
ter of Scoonie had two sons—John Melville, who 
became a member of his majesty’s council in Gre¬ 
nada, and Allan Melville, who came to America 
in 1748, and settled in Boston as a merchant. Dy¬ 
ing young, the latter left an only son, Thomas 
Melville, our author’s grandfather, who was born 
in Boston, and, as appears by the probate records 
on the appointment of his guardian in 1761, in¬ 
herited a handsome fortune from his father. He 
was graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey 
in 1769, and in 1772 visited his relatives in Scot¬ 
land. During this visit he was presented with 
the freedom of the city of St. Andrews and of 
Renfrew. He returned to Boston in 1773, where 
he became a merchant, and in December of that 
year was one of the Boston Tea Party. He took 
an active part in the Revolutionary war, and, as 
major in Craft’s regiment of Massachusetts artil¬ 
lery, was in the actions in Rhode Island in 1776. 
Commissioned by Washington in 1789 as naval 
officer of the port of Boston, he was continued 
by all tlie presidents down to Jackson’s time in 
18291 To the time of his death Major Melville 
continued to wear the antiquated three-cornered 
hat, and from this habit was familiarly known in 
Boston as the last of the cockcd-Jiats. There is 
still preserved a small parcel of the veritable tea 
in the attack ui)Oii which he took an active paii;. 
Being found in his shoes on returning from the 
vessel it was sealed up in a vial, although it was 
intended that not a particle should escape destruc¬ 
tion 1 The vial and contents are now in posses* 
sion of Chief-Justice Shaw of Massachusetts. 

Our author’s father, Allan Melville, was an im¬ 
porting merchant in New York, and made fre¬ 
quent visits to Europe in connc.xioii with his busi¬ 
ness. He was a well educated and polished man, 
and spoke French like a native 

On his mother’s side Mr. Melville is the grand¬ 
son of General Peter (ransevoort of Albany, New 
Y’ork, the “hero of Fort fSlanwix,” ]ia,ving suc¬ 
cessfully defended that fort in 1777 against, a largo 
force of British and Indians, commanded by Ge¬ 
neral St. Leger, 

The boyhood of Herman Melville was passed at 
Albany and Lansingburgh, Now York, and iu the 
country, at Berkshire, Massacliu.setts. Ho liad 
eai’ly shown a taste for liloraturo and comi)osition. 

In his eighteentli year ho shii>pe(l as a saijor iu 
a New Y'ork vessel for Liverpool, made a Iturriod 


* Article Scoonie, Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 
vol. V. p. 115. Dr. G-oorgo ilrciWhtcr, luiiustor of Soooiilo, who 
died Juno 20,1806, Buccooded the Kcv. J)a\id Swan, who wa*? 
the successor of our author’s ancestor It is worthy of rcnmrlc 
that the united yeais of these thn'c chTfiymon, In the same 
desk, was one hundred and thirty-six yeura.—Obituary uotioo 
in Scotsman, June 23,1855. 

t Major Melville was the nearest snrvivlnpr loalo relative of 
General Robert Melville, who was descended from a brother of 
the minister of Scoonie, the first and only (laptnhl-trem'ral and 
Governor-in-chiefofth(‘ Islands c(fded to En^dand by Franco In 
17GS, and at the time of his death, which occurred in IRl 9, was 
with one exception the oldest General in line Brltlsli army,— 
County Annual Register, Scotland, 1809 and ’10, vol. L part (T. 
In the genealogy of General Melville, contained in Douglass's 
Baronage of Scotland, published in 1798, the Boston ftiinlly aro 
stated to be descended ftom tho Same branoli of Uio MijIytHo 
Meivfiie. ' 
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visit to London when he arrrived in port, and re¬ 
turned home “ before the mast.” His next ad¬ 
venture was embarkinjj, Jan. 1, 1841, on a 
whaling vessel for the Pacific for the sperm 
fishery. After eighteen months of the cruise, the 
vessel, in the summer of 1342, put into the 
Marquesas, at Hukuheva. Melville, who was 
weary of the service, took the opportunity to 
abandon the ship, and with a fellow sailor hid 
himself in the forest, with the intention of re¬ 
sorting to a neighboring peaceful tribe of the 
natives. They mistook their course, and after 
three days’ wandering, in which they had tra¬ 
versed one of the formidable mountain ridges 
of the island, found themselves in the barbarous 
Typoo valley. Here Melville was detained “in 
an indulgent captivity ” for four months, lie was 
separated from his companion, and began to de¬ 
spair of a return to civilization, when he was 
rescued one day on tlie shore by a boat's crow 
of a Sidney whaler. He shijiped on board tliis 
vessel, and wa^ landed at Tahiti tJie day when 
the French took possession oi* the Soedety Islands, 
establishing their “Protectorate” at the can¬ 
non’s mouth. From Tahiti, Melville passed to 
the Sandwich Islands, spent a few months in ob¬ 
servation of the people and the country, and in 
the autumn of 18i3 shipped at Honolulu as “ or¬ 
dinary seaman” on board the frigate United 
States, then on its return voyage, wliioh was 
safely accomplished, stopping at Callao, and 
reaching Boston in October, 1844. This voy¬ 
aging in the merchant, whaling, and naval ser¬ 
vice rounded Melville’s triple experience of mm- 
tioal life. It was not long after that ho made his 
appearance as an author. Ilis first, book, Typee^ 
a narrative of his Marquesas adventure, wju pub¬ 
lished in 1846, simultaneously by Murray in Lou¬ 
don* and Wiley and Putnam in New York. The 
spirit and vigorous fancy of the style, and the 
freshness and novelty of the iiioidoiits, wore at 
once appreciated. TJioro was, too, at the tiuio, 
that undefined sentiment of the apimoacliing 
practical importance of the Pacific in the public 
mind, which was admirably ciihuilated for the 
reception of this glowing, pictures(pio narrative. 
It was received evorywliero with enlluLsiasm, and 
made a reputation f(!r its author in a day. The 
London Times reviewed it with a full pen, ami 
even the staid Geiitleinau’s Migazine was loud iu 
its tiraises. 

Mr. Melville followed uj) this ruccoss the next 
year with a N’armt/ixieof in ihe, 

Soutih which takes up the story with the 
escape from the Typoo-*, and gives a humorous 
account of the adventures of the author and some 
of his shi[) oom[)anions in Tahiti. For pl(‘asant, 
easy narrative, it is the most nai.nral and agreea¬ 
ble of his books. In his next book, in 181!)— 
Mnrdi^ and a Voyage Thither —^tl»o author ven¬ 
tured out of the ratige of personal observation and 
matter-of-fact de.soription to which ho luirl kept 
more closely than was generally sti])posed,t and 


* It was brought to tho notice of Mr, Hurray In T^ondlon by 
Mr. Gansovoort Melville, then Soorctury of LoguUon to tho 
Mtoistor, Mr. Louis MoLano, Mr, Gansevoort MolvUlo waa a 
political speaker of talent. He died ftuddoaly in X^ondoa of an 
attack of fever In May, 1846. 

t Wise, in his lively, dashing book of travels—An Inaldo 

view of Mexico and Oaufornia, with ‘Wanderings in Peru, 
OhlU, and Polynoslar-pays a oompUmoat to Melvluc's fidelity: 
TOL. H* —48 


projected a philosophical romance, iu which hu¬ 
man nature and European civilization were to be 
typified under the aspects of the poetical mytho¬ 
logical notions and romantic customs and tradi¬ 
tions of the aggregate races of Polynesia. In the 
first half of the book there are some of the au¬ 
thor’s be^t descriptions, wrought up with fanciful 
associations from the quaint philosophic and 
other reading in the volumes of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and such worthies, upon whose pages, 
after his long sea fiist from hooks and literature, the 
author had tlirown himself with eager avidity. In 
the latter jiortions, embarrassed by his spiritual 
allegories, he wanders without chart or compass 
in tlie wildest regions of doubt and scepticism. 
Though, as a work of fiction, lacking clearness, 
and maimed as a bonk of thought and .speculation 
by its want of sobriety, it has many delicato traits 
and fine bursts of fancy and invention. Critics 
could find many beauties in Mardi which tho 
novel-reading public who long for amusoment 
have not the time or philosophy to discover. Mr. 
Melville, who tliroughout his literary career lias 
had the good sonso never to argue with the ])ub- 
lio, wluitovor opr)(>rtunitios lie might afionl tliem 
for the exercise of their dis])ntati vo tac.nlties, lost no 
time in recovering his po.sitioii by a return to the 
agreeable narrative which had first gained him 
his laurels. In the same year lie j)ul)lishod ited- 
‘burn; his Find Voyage^ being the Sidlor-hoy Oon- 
femons and ItendnUcenees of the Son of a Genile- 
man^ in the Merelmnt Berme, In tho simj)lic-ity 
of the young sailor, of which the i)leasant ad¬ 
venture of leaving tho forcca.stlo one day and 
paying his respects to the oa])taln in the cabin, Ls 
an*instance', tins book is a witty re])roduotion of 
natural incidents. Tho lurid London episode, in 
tho melo-drnmatic stylo, i.s not so fortunate. 
Another course of Melville’s nautical caro(‘r, tho 
United States naval service, furnished the subject 
of tlio next book— White Jac.kof or Ike World in 
a Maii-(f-war^ published iu 185i). lb is a vivid 
(lagueiTf'otypo of ilie whole life of the shi]). The 
description is everywlnu’e elevated from common- 
j)lace and familiarity by tlu*. poet,ic.al associations 
which run through it,. There is many a g(M)d 
Word si)okcn in this book, as in tluuinth(>r’Hother 
writinjifs, for tho lioiior and welfare of Poor Jack. 
Pimlslmieut by Hogging is uii'pariugly con- 
douincd. 

Ill 1851 Moby^Did\ or tho WhuJo^ appeared, 
the most dramatic and imaginative of Melville’s 
books. In the character of (Japtuin .Aliab and his 
contest with the wliak^ lie lias ojijiosed the meta- 
jihysical energy of despair to tho physical sub- 
lime of tho oc.ean. In this cucoimtor tho whale 
becomes a representative of moral evil in tho 
world. In tlie purely desc.riptrivo passages, tlio 
details of the ILsluu'y, and the natural history of 
tho animal, are narnitwd with constant brilliancy 
of illustration from the fertile iniiidof the author.* 


“ Apart from tho innate beauty an<l chanulnff tone of hl^ nar- 
ratlvys, tlui (Iftllnorttlons of inland life and Hoanery, from jtjy 
own TKHftiuixuI obHorvatlon, ore most oorrootly ana AUthfully 
drawn.” 

* Juflt at tho time of publication of tbls book Its catastro- 
pbo, tUo attack of tlic sblp by tlio whale, which had alromly 
good historic wan'tnt In the to <»f iho Ktwox of Nantuck<»t, 
was HtlU further supported by tho newspaper narrative of iho 
Aim Alexander or^ow Bedford, in which tho Infuriated 
ftifiuial demohstrated a epiiit of revengo almost human, In 
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Pierre^ or the Ambiguities^ "was published in 
1852. Its conception and execution were both 
literary mistakes. The author was off the track 
of his true genius. The passion which he sought to 
evolve was morbid or unreal, in the worst school 
of the mixed !French and Gorman melodramatic. 

Since the publication of this volume^ Mr. Melville 
has written chiefly for the magazines of Harper 
and Putnam. In the former, a sketch, entitled 
Gock-ordoodle doo ! is one of the most lively and 
animated productions of his pen^ in the latter, 
his BiiTtlAy the jSerivener^ a quaint, fpciM por¬ 
trait, and his reproduction, with various inven¬ 
tions and additions, of the adventures of Israel 
Potter^ an actual character of the Revolution, 
have met with deserved success. 



Melville's Uesidcnce. 


Mr. MelviUe having been married in 1847 to a 
daughter of Chief Justice Shaw of Boston, re¬ 
sided for a while at New York, when he took up 
Ms residence in Berkshire, on a finely situated 
farm, adjacent to the old Melville House, in which 
some members of the family formerly lived; 
where, in the immediate vicinity of the residence 
of the poet Holmes, he overlooks the town of 
Pittsfield and the intermediate territory, fiankod 
hy the Taconic range, to the huge height of Saddle- 
hack, 

Grny-lock, cloud girdled, from his purple throne, 
A voice of welcome sends, 

And from green sunny fields, a warbling tone 
The Housatonie blends.f 

In the fields and in his study, looking out upon 
the mountains, and in the hearty society of his 
family and friends, he finds congenial nourish¬ 
ment for his faculties, without looking much to 
cities, or troubling himself wdth the exactions of 
artificial life. In this comparative retirement 
will be found the secret of much of the specula¬ 
tive character engrafted upon his writings. 

EBDBiraN' CONTEMPLATES MATON fl. A SOCIAL CALL OK TICB 
CA1>TAJK IK HIS OABIK. 

What reminded me most forcibly of my ignomi- 
nious condition was the widely altered maimer of 


turning upon, pnrsnlng, and destroying tho vessel from which 
he had been attacked. 

* “The I/ife and Adventures of Israel R. Totter (a native of 
Cranston, Rhode Island), who was a soldier in the American 
Revolution,” were published In a small volume at Providence, 
in 1824. The stoiy in this hook was written from the narra¬ 
tive of Potter, by Mr. Henry Tnimbtai, of Hartford, Ot. 
t Ode for the Berkshire Jubilee, by Paany Kemble Butler. 


the captain toward me, I had thought him a fine, 
funny gentleman, full of mirth and good humor, and 
good will to seamen, and one who could not fail to 
appreciate the difference between me and the rude 
sailors among whom I was thrown, Indeed I had 
made no doubt that he would in some special man¬ 
ner take me under his protection, and prove a kind 
friend and benefactor to me; as I had heard that 
some sea-captains are fathers to their crew; and so 
they are: Wt such fathers as Solomon’s precepts 
tend to make—severe and chastising fathers; fa¬ 
thers whose sense of duty overcomes the sense of 
love, and who every day, in some sort, play the 
part of Brutus, who ordered his son away to execu¬ 
tion, as I have read in our old family Plutarch, 

Yes, I thought that Captain Riga, for Riga was 
his name, would be attentive and considerate to me, 
and strive to cheer me up, and comfort me in my 
lonesomeness. I did not even deem it at all impos¬ 
sible that he would invite me down to the cabin of 
a pleasant night, to ask me questions concerning 
my parents, and prospects in life; besides obtaining 
from me some anecdotes touching my great-uncle, 
the illustrious senator ; or give me a slate and pen¬ 
cil, and teach me problems in navigation; or per¬ 
haps engage me at a game of chess. I even thought 
he might invite me to dinner on a sunny Sunday, 
and help me plentifully to the nice cabin fare, as 
knowing how distasteful the salt beef and pork, and 
hard biscuit of the forecastle must at first be to a 
boy like me, who had always lived ashore, and at 
home. 

And I could not help regarding Iiim with pecu¬ 
liar emotions, almost of tenderness and love, as the 
last visible link in the chain of associations which 
bound me to my home. For, while yet in port, I 
had seen him and Mr. Jones, my brother’s friend, 
standing together and conversing; so tljat from the 
captain to my brother there was but one intormo- 
diate step; and my brother and mother and sisters 
were one. 

And this reminds me how often I used to pa.ss by 
the places on deck, where I remembered Mr. Jones 
had stood when he first visited the sliip lying at the 
wharf; and how 1 tried to convince myself that it 
was indeed true, Ihnt ho had stood tlicve, though 
now the ship was so far away on the wide Atlantic 
Ocean, and he, perhaps, was walking down Wall- 
street, or sitting reading the newspaper in his 
counting-room, while poor I was so differently em¬ 
ployed. 

When two or three days had passed without the 
captain’s spealdng to me in any way, or sending 
word into the forecastle that he wished me to drop 
into the cabin to pay my respects, 1 began to tliink 
whether I should not make the first ailvanees, and 
whether indeed he did not expect it of mo, since 1 
was hut a boy, and he a man; and perhaps that 
might have been the reason why he had not spoken 
to me yet, deeming it more proper and respoctl’nl for 
me to address him first. ^ I thouglit he might be 
offended, too, especially if he were a proud man, 
with tender feelings. So one evening, a little be¬ 
fore sundown, iu the second dog-watch, when there 
was no more work to be done, I concluded to call 
and see him. 

After drawing a bucket of water, and having a 
good washing, to get off some of the chickou-coop 
stains, I went down into the forecastle to dress my¬ 
self as neatly as I could. I put on a white shirt in 
place of my red one, and got into a pair of cloth 
trowsers instead of my duck ones, an<I put on my 
new pumps, and then carefully brushing my shoot¬ 
ing-jacket, I put that on over all, so that upon the 
■whole I made quite a genteel figure, at least for a 
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forecastle, thoiigh I would not have looked so well 
in a drawing-room* 

When the sailors saw me thus employed, they did 
not know what to make of it, and wanted to know 
whether I was dressing to go ashore ; I told them 
• no, for we were then out of siglit of land; but that 
I was going to pay my respects to the captain* 
Upon which they all laughed and shouted, as if I 
were a simpleton; though there seemed nothing so 
very simple in going to make an evening call upon 
a friend. Then some of them tried to dissuade me, 
saying I was green and raw ; but Jackson, who sat 
looking on, cried out, with a hideous grin, “ Let him 
go, let him go, men—he’s a nice boy. Let him go; 
the captain has some nuts and raisins for him.” And 
so he was going on when one of his violent fils of 
coughing seized him, and he almost choked. 

As I was about leaving the forecastle, I happened 
to look at my hands, and seeing them stained all 
over of a deep yellow, for that morning the mate 
had set me to tarring some strips of canvas for the 
rigging, I tliouglit it would never do to present my¬ 
self before a gentleman that way; so for -want of 
kids I slipped on a pair of woollen mittens, which 
my mother had knit for mo to carry to sea. As I 
was putting them on, Jackson asked me wliether he 
shouldn’t call a carriage; and another bade mo not 
to forget to present his best respects to the skipper. 
I left them all tittering, and coming on deck was 
passing the cook-house, when the old cook callod 
after me, saying, I had foi*got my cane 

But I did not hoed their impudence, and was 
walking straight toward the cabin-door, on tlic 
quarter-deck, when the chief mate met me. I 
touched my hat, and was ])assmg him, when, after 
staring at me till I thought liis eyes would burst 
out, he all at once caught me by the collar, and 
with a voice of thunder wanted to know what I 
meant by playing such tricks aboard a ship that he 
was mate of? I told him to let go of me, or I would 
complain to my friend the captain, whom I intended 
to visit that evening. Upon this ho gave me such a 
whirl round, that I thought the Gulf Stream was in 
my head, and then shoved me forward, roaring out 
I know not what. Meanwliile the .sailors were all 
standing round the windlass looking aft, mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing I could not effect my object that night, I 
thouglit it best to defer it for the present; and re¬ 
turning among the sailoi's, Jaekaon asked me how T 
had found tbo cu])taiu, and whether the next time I 
went I would not take a frienil along and introduce 
him. 

Tlie upshot of this bu.sinoss was, that before I 
went to sloe}) tliat night, 1 felt well satisfied that it 
was not customary for sailoi's to call on the captain 
in the cabin; and I began to have an inkling of tho 
fact, that I had acted like a fool; but it ail aroso 
from my iguorauco of sea usages* 

And ^re I may as well state, that I never saw 
the inside of the cabin during the whole interval 
that elapsed from our sailing till our return to New 
York; though X often used to got a poop at it 
through a little pane of glass, sot in tho houso on 
dock, just before tho holm, where a watch wns ke])t 
hanging for the helmsman to strike tho half hours 
by, with his little bell in the binnacle, whore tho 
compass waa And it used to be the groat amuse¬ 
ment of the sailors to look in through the pane of 
glass, when they stood at the wheel, and watch tlie 
proceedings in the cabin ; especially when tho 
steward was sotting the table for dinner, or the cap¬ 
tain was lounging over a decanter of wine on*a 
little mahogany stand, or plajring the game called 
tolitaire, at cards, of an evening; for at times he 


was all alone with his dignity; though, as will ere 
long be shown, he generally had one pleasant com¬ 
panion, whose society he did not dislike. 

The day following my attempt to drop in at the 
cabin, I happened to be making fast a rope on the 
quarter-deck, when the captain suddenly made his 
ap}>earance, promenading U}) and down, and smok¬ 
ing a cigar. He looked very good-humored and 
amiable, and it being just after his dinner, I thought 
that this, to be sure, was just the chance I wanted. 

3 waited a little while, thinking he would speak 
to me himself; but as he did not, I went up to him 
and began by saying it was a %"ery })leasaiit day, and 
ho}>ed he was very well. I never saw a man fly 
into sucli a rage; 1 thought ho was going to knock 
mo down; but after standing s})ecehlcsrt awhile, he 
all at once plucked his cap from his head and throw 
it at me I don’t know Avhat impelled me, but I 
ran to the loo 8cup})crs where it fell, picked it up, 
and gave it to him with a bow; when tho mate 
came running up, and tliriist me forward again; 
and after he had got me as f^ir as tlic windlasH, he 
wanted to know whether 1 was crazy or not; for if 
I was, he would put me in irons riglit olf, and have 
done with it. 

But I assured him I was in rny right mind, and 
knew perfectly well that I hu<l boon trcat.cd in tho 
most rude and ungcntlcmanly manner both by him 
and Ca})tain Riga. lT})on this, he rajijiod out a 
groat oath, and told me if ever I rc}>catcd what I 
had done tliat evening, or ever again })r(*sumc(l so 
much as to lift my hat to tho ca})tain, he wouhl tie 
me into the rigging, and keep mo there until I 
learned better manners. “You are very grotm,” 
said he, “ but I’ll ri})cn yon.'’ Indeed this chief luatci 
seemed to have the k'co})ing of the dignity of tli<> 
oa})tain, who in some sort seemed too dignified jieri 
sonnlly to protect his own dignity. 

I thought this strange, enough, to be rc})rimanded, 
and charged with rudoruvsH for an act of common 
civility. However, seeing how matters Ht,ood, I re¬ 
solved to let tho captain alone for the fut.iire, par 
ticularl^ as he had shown liimsolf so defieiciiti in 
the ordinnry breeding of a gentleman, And L 
could hardly credit it, that tliis wns tlie same man 
who had Ix'en so very eivil, and })oUte, and wii.ty, 
when Mr. dones and L callixl ujion him in port.. 

But this ast.onisliTuent of mine was tmieii ine.rens- 
cd, when some days after, a sl,orm came upon us, 
and theca})tain rushed out of the enbin in his niglit- 
cap, and nothing else but Ids shirt on; and leaping 
up on the jkx)}), began to jump up ami down, and 
curse arid swear, and call the men aloft nil manner 
of hard names, just like a common loafer in the 
street. 

Besides all this, too, f notii'cd that while we were 
at sea,^ ho wore not.hing hut old shabby elothes, 
very difi’erent from tphe glossy suit T had seen liirnin 
at our first interview, and after that on the slejm of 
tho City Hotel, where he always boarded when in 
Now Vork, Now, he wore nothing but old-fashioned 
simif-colorcd coat.fl, with high collars and short 
waislps; and faded, short-legged pantaloons, veiy 
tight about the knees; and vests that did not con¬ 
ceal his waistbands, owing to thoir being so short, 
just like a little boy’s. And his hats were all caved 
in, and batteroil, as if they had been knocked about 
in a collar; and his boots wore sadly patched. In¬ 
deed, I began to think tliat ho was but a shabby 
fellow after all, particularly os his whiskers lost 
their gloss, and lie went days togetlier'without 
shaving; and his hair, by a sort of miracle, began 
to grow of a popper and salt color, which might 
liave been owing, though, to his discontinuing the 
use of some kind of dye while at.sea. X put him 
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do-wn as a sort of impostor! and wliile ashore, a 
gentleman on false pretences, for no gentleman 
would have treated another gentleman as he did 
me. 

Yes, Captain Riga, thought I, you are no gentle¬ 
man, and you know it. 

CAEOLINE M. SAWTEK. 

Cakolixe M. Fishee was ])orn in the latter part 
of the year 1812, in the village of Newton, Ma-^sa- 
chusetts. She was carefully educated a.t home 
by an invalid uncle, who was thoroughly con¬ 
versant with foreign literature, and succeeded 
in imparting his fine taste as well as varied 
accomplishments to his pupil. She com¬ 
menced writing at an early age, but did not 
make her appearance in the magazines until after 
her marriage with the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, an emi¬ 
nent Univer^'Olist divine, in 1832, when she re¬ 
moved to New York. In 1847 her husband 
accepted the presidency of the Universalirt Semi- i 
nary at Clinton, New York, where they ha^e ! 
since resided. I 

Mrs. Sawyer has written a number of poems 
and prose tales for the periodicals of the day, 
which have not been collected. She has also 
translated in prose and verse fi’om the German. 


THE BUND GIEL. 


Crown her with garlands 1 ’mid her sunny hair 
Twine the rich blossoms of the laughing May, 
The lily, snowdrop, and the violet fair, 

And queenly rose, that blossoms for a day. 

Haste, maidens, haste 1 the hour brooks nohlelay— 
The bridal veil of soft transparence bring; 

And as ye wreathe tlie gleaming locks away, 

O’er their rich wealth its folds of beauty fiing— 
She seeth now 1 

Bring forth the lyre of sweet and solemn sound, 

Let its rich music he no lo..ger still; 

Wake its full chords, till, sweetly floating round, 

Its thrilling echoes all our spirits fill 
Joy for the lovely i that her lips no more 
To notes of sorrow tune their trembling breath; 
Joy for the young, whose starless course is o’er; 

161 smg Pfisans for the bride of Death I 

She seeth now I 

She has been dark; through all the weary years, 
Since fii-st her spirit into being woke, 

Through those dim orbs that ever swam in tears, 

No ray of sunlight ever yet hath broke. 

Silent and dark! hei-self the sweetest flower 
That ever blossomed in an earthly home, 
Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower, 

And voiceless prayers that light at len^h might 
come. 


She seeth now I 


A lonely loti yet oftentimes a sad 
Arid mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain. 
And beamed in smiles—e’er sweet, but never glad, 

^ As sorrow smiles when mourning winds complain. 
Nature’s ^reat voice had even for her soul 
A thrilling power tlie sightless only know; 

While deeper yearnings tlirough her being stole, 

For light to gild that being’s darkened flow. 

She seeth novi J 

Strike the soft harp, then I for the cloud hath past, 
With all its darkness, from her sight away j 
Beauty hath met her waiting eyes at last, 

And light is hers within the land of day. 


’Neath the cool shadows of the tree of life, 

Where bright the fount of youth immortal springs, 
Far from this earth, with all its weary strife, 

Her pale brow fanned by shining seraphs’ wings, 
She seeth now! 

Ah, yes, she seeth 1 through yon misty veil, 
Methinks e’en now her angel-eyes look down, 
While round me falls a light all soft and pale— 

The moonlight lustre ot her starry crown; 

And to my heart as earthly sounds retire, 

Come the low echoes of celestial words. 

Like sudden music from some haunted lyre, 

That strangely swells when none awake its chords. 
But, hush ’ ’tis past; the light, the sound, are o’er: 
Joy for the maiden! she is dark no morel 

She seeth now \ 

LOUISA 0. TUTHILL. 

Louisa C. ITiggins, a member of an old New Eng¬ 
land family, was horn at New Haven, and at an 
early age, m 1817, married Mr. Cornelius Tuthill 
of that city. Mr. Tuthill was a gentleman of .itc- 
rary tastes, and edited, for two years, a periodical 
called The Microscope, in which the poet Poreival 
was first introduced to the public. 

After the death of Mr. Tuthill, in 1825, Mrs. 
Tuthill became an anonymous contributor to the 
magazines. Her fii*st appearance 
8ona as an author was on the title-])age of llie 
Young Lad>eH'‘ Reader^ a volnnio of selections 
lished in 1839. This volume was followed hy 
The Young Ladies' Bome^ a collection of tales and 
essays illustrating domestic jmrsuits and duties. 
Her next production consisted of a soiies ot talcs 
for young persons. They are entitled I will be a 
Gentleman; I will be a Lady ; Onwaid^ right 
Onward; Boarding School Girl; Anything for 
Sport; A Strike for Freedom^ or Law and Or* 
aer ; each occuiiying a volmue of about one. hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages of modwato size, published 
between 1844 and 1850. 

In 1862 Mrs. Tuthill commenced a new scries 
with a tale entitled Braggadocio. Queer Bonnets., 
Tip Top., and Beavifiil Bertha., followed in 1853 
and 1854. She has now in ]>rogvcs.s another series 
entitled Success in Lfe., including six volumes, 
with the titles The Merchant., The Lawyer., The 
Mechame., The Artist., The Fanner., and The Bhy* 
sician. 

Mrs. Tuthill is also the author of a novel for 
mature readers published in 184G with the title 
My Wife^ and of a tasteful volume, The UmUmj 
of Ai chitecture., ])uhlislied in 1848. In 1849 she 
prepared The Nursery Book., a volume of counsel 
to mothers on the caro of their young ofispring. 

The writings of Mrs. Tutliill are admirably 
adapted for the class to whom they are addressoJ, 
and have met with success. They are soiisiblo 
and ])ractical in their aims, and written in an 
agreeable style. Mi's. Tuthill is at present a resi¬ 
dent of Pi-inceton, Now Jersey. 

PUNY MILES. 

Pliny Miles, whose name is pleasantly sugges¬ 
tive of his principal pursuit, that of a traveller 
and observer of nature, is a son of Captain Jona¬ 
than E. Miles, one of the early settlors of Water- 
town, Now York* He was educated on the 
farm, but on coining of age engaged in merchan- 
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dise, and afterwards studied law. lie next 
passed five years in travelling through the United 
States, supporting himself by lecturing and writ¬ 
ing letters in the newspajlei’s. At the expiration 
of this period he passed a second term of five 
years in a siTnilar manner in the Old World. 

Mr. Miles’s newspaper correspondence, under 
the staid signature, on the lutm a non lueendo 
principle, of Gonmun^mw^ would fill several vo¬ 
lumes. But a single episode of his journeyings, 
Hambies m Iceland^ has yet ajipeared in book 
form. It is a ]deasant record of a tour, involv¬ 
ing some adventure and exposure in an unfre¬ 
quented part of the world. In place of a cita¬ 
tion from its i>agas we however present a moi’o 
comprehensive, and at the same time concise ac¬ 
count of Mr. Miles’s “ voyages and travels,” which 
we find in the Now York Illustrated Mews of 
October 29, 1853, The statement was elicit¬ 
ed by some exception being taken at one of 
Mr. Miles’s letters on Western railroads,—bis ac¬ 
curacy being called in question on the plea that 
he was “the stationary correspondent of the 
Post.” 

In the name of hiiflFaloos and sea breezes what 
would you have, my dear fellow? I’vo been in 
every sea-port on the Atlantic, from Mewfouiidland 
to Key West; danced over the sparkling waves of 
the Moro Castle; schooncrod” it through the Gulf 
of Mexico; travelled every foot of the Mississiiipi, 
from the Belize to the Ealls of St. Anthony, 2,;3UO 
miles, and the most of it several times over; wan¬ 
dered five hundred miles into the Indian territory, 
beyond the white settlements; steamed up the Illi¬ 
nois ; stayed a while at Peoria, got caught there in 
an awful snow storm, and then went through the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence to the Falls of the 
Montmorency. 1 have visited every great curiosity, 
nearly every state capital, and every State in the 
Union except Oalifornia and Texas. Across the 
“herring pond” I travelled through almost every 
kingdom, and saw nearly every crowned head in 
Euroj>e; wandered over the highlands of Scotland; 
stoned the cormorants in Fingars cave; shot sea¬ 
gulls in Slictland; eat plovers and other wild birds 
in Iceland; cooked my dinner in the geysers; cooled 
my punch with the snows of Mount Ilecla, and 
toasted my shins at the burning crater on its sum¬ 
mit. I trod the rough mountains of Norway; cele¬ 
brated “ Independence Bay” ofi* its coast; fished in 
the Maelstrom, or near it; ate sour erout with the 
Butch, frogs with the Frenchmen, and macaroni 
with the Italians; walked over the top of Vesuvius 
in one day, from Pompeii to Naples; lay all night 
near ..^Etna's summit, seeing an oraption with red 
hot rocks shooting a tliouaand feet in the air; eailo<l 
by StromboU at inidiiight; landed where Bt. Paul 
did at Rhegium, sow the Ooliseum by moonlight, 
visited Corsica’s rocky iale,^ Hardinio and Elba, and 
steamed close to Monte Christo’s home; admired the 
Chateau d’lf at Marseilles, and spent mouths among 
the vine-clad hills of la belle iVauoe. Why, yes, 
man, I’ve been up in a bjiUoon and down in a div¬ 
ing bell; shot alligators in the Mississippi and spar¬ 
rows in Northumberland; eaten “ corn dodgers’’ in 
Tennessee, black bread in Beumark, white broad in 
London, and been where I found it precious hard 


work to get any bread at all. IVc rode in a Jersey 
wagon in Florida, a go-cart in Illinois, and on an 
English express train at fifty miles an hour, and 
gone a-foot and carried a knnpsack when I found 
travelling dear and wanted to save money, I’vo 
been sixty-fiv'e voyages at sea; rode over nearly 
every railroad in E^urope and more than one-half iti 
this country, and travelled t>ver a hundred thousand 
miles, and scarcely slept six nights in a place fur 
more than ten years. 

EIOnAED B. KIMBALL, 

A DESCENDANT ft’OTu au old and influential faiiiil}", 
was born in Lebanon, New Hampshire. After 
completing his collegiato cour-^e at Dartmouth in 
1834, and devoting the year following to tlie 
study of the law, he went to Europe, where ho 
continued his legal studies in Paris, and made an 
extensive and tlmrongh tour in Great Britain and 
on the Goutinent. On his return he commenced 
the practice of his profe-ssion at Wateribrd, Mew 
York, but soon after removed to the City of Mew 
York, where, with the cxoojition of the time oc¬ 
cupied in a second European tour in 1842, he has 
since resided. 

Mr. Kimhall has for several years been a con¬ 
stant contributor to tlio Knickerbocker Magazine. 

In 1849 his novel Ht. Legor or the Tlireadn of 
Life was reprinted from the pages of that peri¬ 
odical. It is the story of a mind in pursuit of 
tnitli, and the mental repose consejiuent on a de¬ 
cided faith. In connexion witli this tnain thread 
we have many scenes of active life, romantic 
adventure, and picturesque descrii>tion. 

In the same year Mr. Kimball published C'tiba 
and the Cubans^ and in 1853 a pleasant volume 
of tales and sketches, entitled, of Student 

Life Abroad. 

AMELIA B. WELBY, 


The author of Poe7ns by first published in 

the Louisville Journal, and afterwards in Boston 
and Mew York, was born at riL Michael’s, in Mary- 
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land, in 1831. Slae removed with her father ear¬ 
ly to the TTefat, and re.>ided in Kentucky at Lexing¬ 
ton and Louisville, where she was married to 
Mr. George "Welby. She died in 1852. 

The chief edition of Mrs. Welby’s poems was 
published by Messrs. Appleton in 1850, with^a 
series of tasteful illustrations by B. 0. "Weir. 
The frequent elegiac topics of the verses of this 
author may have assisted their popularity. They 
are mostly upon themes of domestic life and na¬ 
tural emotion; and, without profound poetical cul¬ 
ture, are written w’ith ease and animation. 

THE OLD UAID. 

Why sits she thus in solitude ? her heart 
Seems melting in her eyes’ delicious blue; 

And as it heaves, her ripe lips lie apart, 

As if to let its heavy throbbings through; 

In her dark eye a depth of softness swells, 

Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore; 

And her cheek cnmsons with the hue that tells 
The rich, fair fruit is ripened to the core. 

It is her thfrtieth birthday! With a sigh 

Her soul hath turned from youth’s luxuriant 
bowers, 

And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 
That measured out its links of golden hours! 

She feels her inmost soul within her stir 

With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak; 
Tet her full heart—its own interpreter— 

Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 

Joy’s opening buds, affection’s glowing flowers. 
Once highly sprang within her beaming track; 
Oh, life was beautiful in those lost hours I 
And yet she does not wish to wander back I 
Ko I she but loves in loneliness to think 

On pleasures past, though never more to be ; 
Hope links her to the future, but the link 
That binds her to the past is memory I 

From her lone path she never turns aside, 

Though passionate worshippers before her fall, 
Like some pure planet in her lonely pride, 

She seems to soar and beam above them all I 
Not that her heart is cold 1 emotions new 
And fresh as flowers are with her heart-strings 
knit; 

And sweetly mournful pleasures wander through 
Her virgm soul, and softly rufSe it, 

For she hath lived with heart and soul alive 
To all that makes life beautiful and fair; 

Sweet thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their 
hive 

Of her soft bosom-cell, and cluster there; 

Tet life is not to her what it hath been; 

Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss. 
And now she hovers, like a star, between 
Her deeds of love, her Saviour on the cross I 

Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow. 
Though she hath ofttimes drained its bitter cup. 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow. 

And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up I 
She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere, 

Her bosom yet will, bird-like, nnd its mate, 

And all the joys it found so blissful here 
Within that spirit-realm perpetuate. 

Yet sometimes o’er her trepablmg heart-strinsrs 
thrm 

Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne’er enjoyed; 

And then she dreams of love, and strives to fiU 
With wild and passionate tiioughts the craving 
void. 


And thus she wanders on,—-half sad, half blest,— 
Without a mate for the pure, lonely heai*t., 

That, yearning, throbs within her virgin breast, 
Hever to find its lovely counterpart! 

JAI7E T. WORTHINGTON. 

Tins lady, the wife of Dr. F. A. Worthington, a 
physician of Ohio, whose maiden name was Jane 
Tayloe Lomax, was a native of Virginia. Her 
writings in prose and verse appeared frequently in 
the Southern Literary Messenger. Her composi¬ 
tions were in a vein of excellent sense and refine¬ 
ment. j 

MOONLIGHT ON THE G3LA.VB. 

It shiiieth’on the quiet graves 
"Where weary ones have gone, 

It watcheth with angelic gaze 
Where the dead are left alone; 

And not a sound of busy life 
To the still graveyard comes, 

But peacefully the sleepers lie 
Down in their silent homes. 

All silently and solemnly 
It throweth shadows round, 

And eveiy gravestone hath a trace 
Ill darkness on the ground: 

It looketh on the tiny inouiid 
Where a little child is hii<l. 

And it lighteth up the marble pi’o 
Which human pride hath made. 

It falleth with unaltered ray 
On the simple and the slorn, 

And it showeth with a solemn light 
The sorrows we must learn; 

It telleth of divided tics 

On which its beam bath shone, 

It whispereth of heavy hearts 
Which “ brokenly live on.” 

It gleamelh where devoted ones 
Are sleeping side hy side, 

It looketh where a maiden rests 
Who in her bc(iuty died. 

There is no grave in all the cailh 
That moonlight hath not seen ; 

It gazeth cold an<l i)a8sionleH8 
Where agony 1 atli been. 

Tet it is well: that cbangcloss ray 
A deeper thought should throw, 

When mortal love j)Our8 forth the tide 
Of unavailing woe; 

It teacheth us no shade of grief 
Can touch the starry sky, 

That all our sorrow liveth here— 

The glory is on high. 

LUCY HOOPER. 

Miss Hooper was bom in Hewbnry])ort, Massa¬ 
chusetts, February 4, 1810. Blio was carefully 
trained by her father, and was wont in after life 
to attribute her facility in oonii)Oflition to the ex¬ 
ertions of this parent. At the ago of fifteen she 
removed with her family to Brooklyn, whore the 
remaining ten years of 3ior life wore jiasscd. 

Most of Miss Hooper’s poems were contributed 
to the Long Island Star, a daily paper, whore they 
appeared signed with her initials, She was also 
the author of a few prose sketches, collected in a 
volume in 1840, witli the iitlo Beal 

Life^ and a prize essay on Domestic iJai^j^inm, 
Lucy Hooper died on Sunday, August 1,1641, 
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The estimation in "which she was held, was touch¬ 
ingly shown in the numerous testimonies to her 
gentle excellences publislied after her decease, 
prefixed to the volume of her Complete Poetieal 
WorTcs^ published in 1848.* Among these we 
find verses by Whittier and Tuckerman. 

Lucy nooj)er was a devout member of the 
Episcopal Church, and many of her poems arc 
naturally drawn fi\)iii the incidents of its ritual. 
Others are of a descriptive or reflective cha¬ 
racter. 

THE DAUGnTER OT HBEOETAS. 

Written after seeing, among a collection of beantifnl paint¬ 
ings, (copies from the old masters, recently sent to Now Yoik 
fiom Italy,) one representing the daughter of Herodias, bear¬ 
ing the bead of John the Baptist on a obaigor, and wearing 
upon her countonauco an expression, not of triumph, as one 
might suppose, but lathor of soft and soriowful remorse, as 
she looks upon the calm and beautiful features of her vic¬ 
tim. 

Mother I I bring thy gift, 

Take from my hand the dreaded boon—I pray 
Take it, the still pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my soul its living trace, 

Never to pass away; 

Since from these lips one word of idle breath 
Blanched that calm face—oh 1 mother, this is death. 

What is it that I see 

From all the pure and settled features gleaming ? 
Reproach 1 reproach I My dreams are strange and 
wild; 

Mother I had’st thou no pity on thy child ? 

Lo 1 a celestial smile seems softly beaming 
On the hushed lips—my mother, can’st thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim’s face to look ? 

Alas! at yestermorn 

My heart was light, and to the viol’s sound 
I gaily danced, while crowned with summer flowers. 
And swiftly by me sped the flying houre, 

And all was joy ai’ound: 

Not death / Oh 1 mother, could I say thee nay ? 
Take from tliy daugiilcr’s hand thy boon away I 

Take it! my heart is sad, 

And the pure forehead hath an icy chill— 

I dare not touch it, for avenging Hoavon 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given, 

And the pale face appals me, cold and still, 

With tlio closed lips—oh I toll mo, could I know 
That the pale features of the dead were so ? 

I may not turn away 

From the charmed brow, and I have heard his 
name 

Even os a prophet by his people spoken— 

And tliat high brow, in death, boars seal and token 
Of one whoso words were flame: 

Oh I Holy Teacher I could’st thou rise and live. 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, forgive ?” 

Away with lute and harp. 

With the glad heart for ever, and the dance, 
Never again shall tabret sound for me; 

Ohl fearful mother! I have brought to thee 
The silent dead, with his rebuking glance. 

And the crushed heart of one, to whom are 0VQn 
Wild dreams of judgment and offended llcavcu 1 

OATHABINE LUDERS, 

A KTJMBBB of brief poems of a delicate and sim¬ 
ple ton of expression and of a domestic pathetic 
interest have appeared from time to time in the 
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inaga 2 dnes and the Literary World, by “Emilj 
Herinaiiii.” The autlior is Mrs. Oathariuo Luders, 
lately a resident of the West, in Indiana. 

THE BTHLBING AN1> BIRDS. 

We are building a pleasant dwelling, 

And the orchard trees are set; 

Yellow violets soon will open, 

With tiny streaks of jet. 

The wild-cherry buds are swelling, 

And the brook runs full below ; 

Dim harebells in the garden. 

And crocuses are in blow. 

In the tops of the tulip-giants, 

In the red-bud and the oak, 

The spring-birds are all beginning 
The pleasures of home to invoke. 

Tlicy’ve built in our little parlour, 

Where the floor was lately laid. 

And it pleased us to give tliem shelter 
In the nice new nest tliey made. 

Tliosc merry grey foi'cst-rangors 
To the green West now have come, 

Wayfarers, like us, and si.rangers, 

To build them a pleasant hoi no. 

They’ve reared a domestic ali.ar 
To send up their hymns at even ; 

Their songs and our own may mingle 
Sometimes at the gates of heaven I 

PI<ANTING IN BAIN. 

We planted them in the rain, 
when the skeleton building rose, 

And here we sit, in the sultry day, 

Where grateful shadows close. 

We road in our pleasant books, 

Or help the children play, 

And weave long wreaths of dandelions 
When the down is blown away. 

The murmuring bell we liear, 

For lowing herds are nigh, 

With softened twilight iu our heart. 

And memories gone by. 

Wild doves and orioh^s 
Build in the orchard trees, 

Aid where, <ni earth, are, peo]>le poor 
Who greet such friends as tluse.? 

They at our porch j>oer) in 
And sing tlieir rouiidehiy, 

Wliilc briglit-cycd rabbits hoar the steps, 

In their nimble, fearless way. 

In autumn, with apron in hand, 

Cornelia waits near yon tree, 

To catch the fruit from the grateful root, 
Hero sot by our brothers and mo. 

Thus, where dense thickets rose, 

And mouldering trees have lain, 

Much happiness liwclls for human hearts, 
Under vinos that were planted in rain. 


Tiro Lmx» POOOK. 

A common light blue mualin frock 
Is hanging on the wall, 

Bui no one m the household now 
Can wear a dress so small. 

The sleeves are both turned inside out, 
And tell of summer wear; 

They seem to wait the owner’s hands 
Y^oh lust year hung them there. 
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"IVas at the children’s festival 
Her Sunday dress was soiled— 

You need not turn it from the light— 

To me it is not spoiled 1 
A sad and yet a pleasant thought 
Is to the spirit told 
By this dear little rumpled thing, 

With dust in every iold. 

Why should men weep that to their home 
An angel’s love is given— 

Or that before them she is gone 
To blessedness in heaven! 

ESTELLE AKNA LEWIS. 

ITes. Lewis was bora near Baltimore, Maryland, 
at the country-seat of her father, Mr. J. bf. Bob- 
inson, who died while his daughter was in her 
infancy. He was a gentleman of lai*ge fortune, 
and of strongly marked qualities of character. 
His wife was a daughter of an ohicer of the 
Kevolutionary war. 

Our author was educated at the Bemale Semi¬ 
nary of Mrs Willard at Troy, where she added 
to the usual accomplishments of a polite educa- | 
tion, a knowledge of Lrti'i and even the study of | 
law. During tiiese school days, she published a > 
series of stories in the Bamily Magazine, edited 
by Solomon Southwick at Albany. Leaving the 
seminary in 1841, she was married to Mr. S. D. 
Lewis, a lawyer of Brooklyn, BT. Y., in which 
city she has since resided. 
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Her first volume of poems, chiefly lyrical, The 
Eeoorda of the Eea/r% was published by the 
Appletons in 1844. 

In 1846, Mrs. Lewis published a poem, The 
BroTcm Eearty a Tale of Eispaniola^ in the 
Democratic Review. The Child of the Sea^ and 
Oth&r Foeme^ appeared fi*om the press of Mr. 
George P. Putnam, in 1848, 

In 1849, The AngeVs Yisit^ The Orphan^s 
Eymn^ The Fneoi^&r of F&rote^ etc., wore printed 
in Graham’s Magazine. In 1851, appeared in the 


same magazine, The Gruiee of Aureana^ Melodir- 
and’s Fream^ Adelina to Adhemer^ a series of 
sonnets from the Italian, and during the same 
year, a series of sonnets entitled, My Stiidy^ 
in the Literary World. In 1862, the A])pletoiis 
issued the Myths of the Minstrel, In 1854, 
Mrs. Lewis published in Graham’s Magazine, 
Art and Artists in America^ a series of critical 
and biographical essays. 

The poems of Mrs. Lewis are marked by a 
certain passionate expression, united with the 
study of poetic ai*t. Her chief production, The 
Child of the Sea^ exhibits ability in the construc¬ 
tion of the story—a tale of sea adventure,^ of love 
and revenge,—and has force of imagination as a 
whole, and in its separate illustrations. 

MY STUDY. 

This is my world—^my angel-guarded shrine, 

Which I have made to suit my licart’s great need, 
When sorrow dooms it overmueh to bleed: 

Or, when aweary and athirst I ])ine 
For genial showers and sustenance divine; 

When Love, or Hope, or Joy niy heart deceive. 

And 1 would sit me down alone to grieve— 

My mind to sad or studious mood resign. 

Here oft, upon the stream of thought I lie, 

Floating whichever way the waves iii-e llowdug— 
Sometimes along the banks of eluldhoo<l going, 
Where all is bud, and bloom, and melody, 

Or, wafted by some stroiiger euvrent, glide. 

Where darker frown the steeps and deeper flows the 
tide. 

Yes, ’tis my Cuaba—a shrine below, 

Where my Soul sits within its house of elay, 

Listing the steps of angels come and go— 

Sweet missioned Heralds from the realms of day. 
One brings me rays from Regions of the sun, 

One comes to warn me of some pending dart, 

One brings a laurel leaf for work well done, 

Anotlier, whispers from a kindred Heart.— 

Oh! this I would not change for all the gold 
That lies beneath the Sacramento’s waves, 

For all the Jewels Indian coli’crs hold, 

For all the Pearls in Oman’s starry caves— 

The lessons of all Pedagogues are naught 
To those I learn within this lioly Fane of though (. 

Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song; 

The Lesbian sings of Oupid’s pinions furled, 

And how the heart is withered up by wrong; 

Dante depictures an infernal world, 

Wide opening many a purgatorial aisle; 

Torquato rings the woes of Palestine, 

Alphonso’s rage and Leonora’s smile— 

Love, Beauty, Genius, Glory all divine; 

Milton depaiiits the bliss of Paradise, 

Then flings apari the ponderous gates of Hell, 
Where Batan ou the fiery billow lies, 

“ With head uplift,” above his army fell,— 

And Avon’s Bard, surpassing all in art, 

Unlocks the portals of the human heari. 

GKESOB—FEOM OH® OrULD OF TUB SFA. 

Shrine of the Gods I mine own eternal (h’eceel 
When shall thy weeds bo doffed—thy mournirg 
cease? 

The gyves that bind thy beauty rent in twain. 

And thou be living, breathing (ireeee again ? 

Grave of the mighty I Hero—Poet—Bage_ 

Whose deeds are guiding stai’s to every ageJ 
Land unsurpassed in glory and despair, 

Still in thy desolation thou art fair I 
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Low in sepulchral dast lies Pallas’ shrine— 

Low in sepulchral dust thy Fanes divine— 

And all thy visible self; yet o’er thy clay, 

Soul, beauty, lingers, hallowing decay. 

Not all the ills that war entailed on thee, 

Not all the blood that stained TlierraopyliE— 

Not all the desolation traitors wrouglit— 

Not all the woe and want invaders brought— 
Not all the tears that slavery could wring 
From out thy heart of patient suffering— 

Not all that drapes thy loveliness in night. 

Can quench thy spiri/s never-dying light; 

But hovering o’er the lust of gods enshrined, 

It beams, a beacon to the march of mind— 

An oasis to sage and bard forlorn— 

A guiding star to centuries unborn. 

For thee I mourn—thy blood is in my veins— 

To thee by consanguinity’s strong chains 
I’m bound and fain would die to make thee free; 
But oh I there is no Liberty for theel 
Not all the wisdom of tliy greatest One— 

Not all the bravery of Thetis’ Son— 

Not all the weight of mighty Plicebus’ ire— 

Not all the magic of the Athenian’s Lyre— 

Can ever bid thy tears or moui'iiing cease 
Or rend one gyve that binds thee, lovely Greece. 
Where Corinth weeps beside Lopanto’s deep, 

Her palaces in desolation sleep. 

Seated till dawn on moonlit column, I 
Have sought to probe eternal Destiny; 

I’ve roamed, fair Hollas, o’er thy battle-plains. 
And stood within Apollo s ruined fanes, 

Invoked the spirits of the past to wake, 

Assist with swords of fire thy chains to break; 
But only from the hollow sepulchres, 

Murmured, “Eternal slavery is hers!” 

And on thy bosom I have laid my head 
And poured my soul out—tears of lava shed; 
Before thy desecrated altars knelt, 

To calmer feelings felt my sorrows melt, 

And gladly with thee would have made my home, 
But priile an<l hate impelled me o’er the foam, 

To distant lands and seas unknown to roam. 


THE rOESAKEN. 

It hath been said, for all who die 
There is a tear; 

Some ])ining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier: 

But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw near 

Ai’ound my humble coach, and shed 
One farewell tear ? 

Who watch life’s last, departing ray 
In deep despair, 

And soothe my spirit oii it»s way 
With holy prayer I 

What mourner round my bier will come 
“ In weeds of woo,” * 

And follow mo to my long home— 
Solemn and alow ? 

When lying on my clayey bod, 

In 'icy sleep, 

Who there by pure affection led 
Will come and weep— 

By the pale moon implant tho rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 

- My lowly rest ? 


* Lyourgus. 


Could I but know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all mglit round, 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
The sod’s cold gloom, 

’Twould mitigate the ])angs of death, 

And light the tomb. 

Yes, in that hour if I could feel 
From halls of glee 

And Beauty’s presence one would steal 
111 secrecy, 

And come and sit and weep by mo 
In night’s deep noon— 

Oh! I would ask of Memory 
No other boon. 

But ah t a lonelier fate is mine— 

A deeper woe: 

From all I love in youth’s sweet time 
I soon must go— 

Draw round me iny cold robes of white, 

In a dark spot 

To sleep through Death’s long, dreamless night. 
Lone and forgot. 

JULIA WARD IIOWK. 

The filth or of Mi’s. IIowo, Saraiiel 'Ward, tlio 
New York banker, whose liberality Wiis freely 
expended on pal)lic-s])irite(l and oduoational ob¬ 
jects, ns the Historical Society, the University, 
and Stuyvesant Institute of Now York, was born 
ill Rhode Island, a dcsoendant of an old soldier 
of Cromwell, who settled in Kewport after tho 







accession of Charles IT., and who xnaxriod a^and- 
daiighter of Roger Williams. Their son Richard 
became Governor of tho State, and one of his 
sons, Samuel, was from 1774 to 1776 a member 
of tho Old Continental Congress. Tliis Samuel 
left a son Samuel, who served in the war of tho 
Revolution, and was with Arnold in his expedi¬ 
tion to Quebec. He was tho grandfather of our 
author. 
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Her mother, a daughter of the late Mr. B. 0. 
Cutler, of Boston, was a lady of poetic culture,^ a 
^ecimen of whose occasional verses is given in 
Griswold’s Female Poets of America. 

Miss Ward, after having received an education 
of unusual care and extent from the most ac¬ 
complished teachers, was married in 1843 to the 
distinguished Philhellene and philanthropist of 
Boston, Dr. Samuel Gr. Howe, with whom she 
has resided in Europe, under peculiarly favorable 
opportunities for the study of foreign art and life. 
A volume of poems from her pen, Fassion Flowers^ 
published in 1854, is a striking expression of her 
culture, and of thoughts and experience covering 
a wide range of emotion, from sympathies with 
the “ nationalities” of Europe, to “ the fee griefs 
due to a single breast.” 

An appreciative critic in the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Review* has thus characterized the varying 
featoes of the book. 

“ The art is subordinate to the feeling; the thought 
more prominent than the rhyme ; tliere is far more 
earnestness of feeling than fastidiousness of taste: 
—^instead of being the result of a dalliance with fancy, 
these eflFusions are instinct with the struggle of life; 
they are the offspring of experience more than of 
imagination. They are written by a woman who 
knows how to think as well as to feel; one who has 
made herself familiar with the higher walks of litera¬ 
ture ; who has deeply pondered Hegel, Comte, Swe¬ 
denborg, Goethe, Haute, and all the masters of song, 
of philosophy, and of faith. Thus accomplished, she 
has travelled, enjoyed cultivated society, and gone 
through the usual phases of womanly development 
and duty. Her muse, therefore, is no casual impulse 
of juvenile emotion, no artificial expression, no spas¬ 
modic sentiment; but a creature born of wide and 
deep reflection; of study, ot sorrow, yearning, love, 
care, delight, and all the elements of real, and 
thoughtful, and earnest life.” 

THE oiry OF MT LOVE. 

She sits amoi^ the eternal hills, 

Their crown, thrice glorious and dear, 

Her voice is as a thousand tongues 
Of silver fountains, gurgling clear. 

Her breath is prayer, her life is love. 

And worship of all lovely things; 

Her children have a gracious port, 

Her beggars show the blood of kings. 

By old Tradition guarded close. 

None doubt the grandeur she has seen j 
Upon her veneraole front 
Is written: “ I was horn a Queen! ” 

She rules the age by Beauty’s power. 

As once she ruled by armed might; 

The Southern sun doth treasure her 
Beep in his golden heart of light 

Awe strikes the traveller when he sees 
The vision of her distant dome, 

And a strange spasm wrings his heart 
As the guide whispers, “ There is Rome 1” 

Rome of the Romans! where the Gods 
Of Greek Olympus long held sway; 

Rome of the Christians, Peter’s tomb, 

The Zion of om* later day. 

Rome, the mailed Virgin of the world, 
Defiance on her brows and breast; 


Rome, to voluptuous pleasure won, 
Debauched, and locked in drunken rest 

Rome, in her intellectual day, 

Europe’s intriguing step-dame grown ; 

Rome, bowed to weakness and decay, 

A canting, mass-frequenting crone. 

Then th’ unlettered man plods on. 

Half chiding at the spell he feels. 

The artist pauses at the gate, 

And on the wonderous threshold kneels. 

The sick man lifts his languid head 
For those soft skies and balmy airs; 

The pilgrim tries a quicker pace. 

And hugs remorse, and patters prayers. 

For ev’n the grass that feeds the herds 
Methinks some unknown virtue yields 
The very hinds in reverence tread 
The precincts of the ancient fields. 

But wrapt in gloom of night and death, 

I crept to thee, dear mother Rome; 

And in thy hospitable heart, 

Found rest and comfort, health and home. 

And friendships, warm and living still, 
Although tlieir dearest joys aa*c fiod; 

True sympathies that bring to life 
The better self, so often dead. 

For all the wonder that thou wcrt, 

For all the dear delight thou art. 

Accept an homage from my lips, 

That warms again a wasted heart. 

And, though it seem a childish prayer, 

I’ve breathed it oft, that when X die, 

As thy remembrance dear in it, 

That heart in thee might buried lie. 

ALICE B. HAVEN, 

The author of numerous poems and talcs, and of 
several volumes published under the name of 
** Cousin Alice,” was born at Hudson, New York, 





Her maiden name was Bradley, She early bo^ 
came a contributor to the periodicals of the day. 
In 1846 she was married to the late Joseph C. 
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Neal, the author of the Charcoal Sketches. Upon 
Ms death, a few months afterwai*ds, she took 
charge of the literary department of Neal’s Ga¬ 
zette, of wMch her husband had been a proprietor, 
and conducted it for several years with ability. 
Her articles, poems, tales, and sketches, appeared 
frequently during this time in the loading monthly 
magazines. A volume from her pen, The Gos¬ 
sips of Bkertown^ with Sketches in Frose and 
Verse^ was published in 1S60. The main story 
is an illustration of the old village prtipensity of 
scandal, along with which the traits and manners 
of country life are exhibited in a genial, humorous 
way. Mrs. Haven is also the author of a series 
of juvenile works, published under tlie name of 
“ Cousin Alice.” They aro stories written to illus¬ 
trate various proverbial moralities, and aro in a 
happy vein of dialogue and description, pervaded 
by an unobtrusive religious feeling. They are 
entitled, Helen Mortons Trial; Ho Such Word 
as Fail; Contentment better than Wealth ; For- 
tient Waiting No Loss; AlVs not Gold that Glit¬ 
ters^ or the Young Californian^ etc. 

In 1833 Mrs. Neal was married to Mr. Samuel 
L. Haven, and has since resided at Mamaronock, 
Westohestcr county, New York. 

TREBS IN niE CITT. 

"Tis beautiful to see a forest stand, 

Brave with its moss-grown monarehs and the pride 
Of foliage dense, to which the south wind bland 
Comes with a kiss, as lover to his bride; 

To watch the light grow fainter, as it streams 
Through arching aisles, where branches interlace. 
Where sombre pines rise o’er the shadowy gleams 
Of silver birch, trembling with modest grace. 

But they who dwell beside the stream and hill, 

Prize little treasures there so kindly given ; 

The song of birds, the babbling of the nil, 

The pure unclouded light and air of heaven. 

They walk as those who seeing cannot see. 

Blind to this beauty even from their birth, 

We value little blessings over free, 

We covet most the rarest things of earth. 

But rising from the dust of busy streets, 

These forest children gladden many hcart^i; 

As some old friend their welcome preseiieo greets 
The toil-worn soul, and fresher life imparts. 

Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies 
Above the glare which stifling walls throw back, 
Through quivering leaves wo sec the soft blue skies, 
Then happier tread the dull, unvaried track. 

And when the fii'st fresh foliage, eTnorald-hued, 

Is opening slowly to the sun’s gbid beams, 

How it reoalleth scones we once have viewed, 

And childhood’s fair but long-foi'gottoii dreams I 
The gushing spring, with violets clustering round— 
The dell whore twin flowci*8 trembled in the 
breeze— 

The fairy visions wakened by the sound 
Of evening winds that sighcnl among the trees. 

There is a language given to the flowers— 

To me, the trees dumb oracles” have been; 

As waving softly, fresh fi»om summer showers, 

Their whisper to the heart will entrance win. 

Bo they not teach us purity may live 
Amid the crowded haunts of sin and shame, 

And over all a soothing influence give— 

Bad hearts from fear and sorrow oft reclaim ? 

And though transferred to uncongenial soil, 
Perchance to breathe alone the dusty air, 


Burdened with sounds of never-ceasing toil— 

They rise as in the forest free and fair; 

They do not droop and pine at adverse fate, 

Or wonder why their lot should lonely prove, 
But give fresh life to hearts left desolate, 

Pit emblems of a pure, unselfish love. 

TUB OnUTlCIT. 

I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.—R ev. xxi. 9. 
Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white, 

The youthful bride with timid step comes forth 
To greet the hand to wliich she plights her troth, 
Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight. 

The snowy veil which circles her around 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer’s eye, 

And thus enwropt, she passes calmly by— 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious ground. 

So should the Church, the bride elect of Heaven,— 
Rcnicniboring Whoni she goeth forth to meet. 

And with a truth that cannot brook deceit 
Holding the fiiith, which unto her is given— 

Pass tlirongh this world, wliicli claims her for a 
while, 

Nor cast about her longing look, nor smile. 

OATnERIKE WARFIELD-ELEANOR LEE, 

“ Two Sisters of the West,” as they appeared on 
the title-page of a joint volume, The Wife of 
Leon ana Other Foems^ published in Now Yorl<; 
in 1843, are the daughters of tlioHon. Nathaniel 
Ware, of Mississippi, and wore horn near tho city 
of Natchez. Miss Catherine Ware was married 
to Mr. Warfield of Le.'cington, Kentucky; Miss 
Eleanor to Mr. Leo of Vicksburg. A second 
volume of their joint contribution, The Indian 
Chamber and Other Foems^ a])pearo(l in 1846. 
Tho part taken by either author in the volumes 
is not distingnislied. The jxxuus in ballad, narra¬ 
tive, and reflection, exhibit a ready (ionnnand of 
poetic hinguiigo, and a pronqjt susceptibility to 
poetic iinproHsiouH. They have had a wide popu¬ 
larity. 

^ % WALK IN UUEAMS OP POETUY. 

I walk in dreams of poetry; 

They eornpass mo around; 

I hoar a low and staitling voice 
In every passing houikI ; 

I meet in every gleaming star, 

On which at ovo I gaze, 

A drop and glori(nis eye, to fill 
My soul with buniiug rays. 

I walk in dreams of po(*try; 

Tho very air 1 breathe 
Is filled with visions wild and free, 

Tiiat round my si>iiit wreathe; 

A shade, a sigh, n floating cloudy 
A low and whispered tone— 

These have a language to my brain, 

A language deep and lone. 

I walk in dreams of poetry, 

And in my spirit bow 
Unto a lone and <liBtant shrine, 

TJmt none around me know, 

From every Ix^ath and hill I bring 
A garland rich and rare, 

Of fiowory thoujght and murmuring sigh, 

To wreathe mme altar fair. 

1 walk in dreams of poetry: 

Strange spells are on mo shod; 

I have a world within iny soul 
Where no one else may tread— 
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A deep and wide-spread universe, 

Where spirit-sound and sight 
Mine inward vision ever greet 
With fair and radiant Ught. 

My footsteps tread the earth below, 

While soars my soul to heaven: 

Small is my portion here—yet there 
Bright realms to me are given. 

I clasp my kindred's greeting hands, 

Walk calmly by their side, 

And yet I feel between us stands 
A barrier deep and wide. 

I watch their deep and household joy 
Around .he evening health, 

When the children stand beside each knee 
With laugh and shout of mirth. 

But ohl I feel unto my soul 
A deeper joy is brought— 

To rush with eagle wings and strong, 

Up in a heaven of thought. 

I watch them in their sorrowing hours, 
When, with their spirits tossed, 

I hear them wail with bitter cries 
Their earthly prospects crossed ; 

I feel that I have sorrows wild 
In my heart bnned deep— 

Immortal griefs that none may share 
With me—^nor eyes can weep. 

And strange it is: I cannot say 
If it is wo or weal, 

That thus unto my heart can flow 
Fountains so few may feel; 

The gift that can my spirit raise 
The cold, dark earth above. 

Has flung a bar between my soul 
And many a heart I love. 

Tet I walk in dreams of poetry, 

And would not change that path, 
Though on it fi'om a darkened sky 
Were poured a tempest’s wrath. 

Its flowers are mine, its deathless blooms, 

I know not yet the thorn; 

I dream not of the evening glooms 
In this my radiant morn. 

Oh I still in dreams of poetry. 

Let me for ever tread, 

With earth a temple, where divine, 

Bright oracles are shed: 

They soften down the earthly ills 
From which they cannot save; 

Th^ make a romance of our life; 

They glorify the grave. 

BHB COMES TO MB. 

She comes to me in robes of snow, 

The friend of all my sinless years— 
Even as I saw her long ago, 

Before she left this vale of tears. 

She comes to me in robes of snow— 

She walks the chambei*8 of my rest, 
With soundless footsteps sad and slow, 
That wake no echo m my breast, 

I see her in my visions yet, 

I see her in my waking hours ; 

Upon her pale, pure brow is set 
A crown of azure hyacinth flowers. 

Her golden Hair waves round her face, 
And o’er her shoulders gently falls; 
Each ringlet hath the nameless grace 
My spirit yet on earth recalls. 


And, bending o’er my lowly bed, ^ ^ ,j 

She murmurs—“ Oh, fear not to die I— ' j 
For thee an angel’s tears are shed, 

An angel’s feast is spread on high. 

“ Come, then, and meet the joy divine 
That features of the spirits wear. 

A fleeting pleasure here is thine— 

An angel’s crown awaits thee tbei 

“ Listen! it is a choral hymn ”— 

And, gliding softly from my couch, 

Her spirit-face waxed faint and dim, 

Her white robes vanished at my touch. 

She leaves me with her robes of snow-— 
Hushed is the voice that used to thrill 
Around the couch of pain and wo— 

She leaves me to my darkness still. 

SAEAH S. JACOBS, 

A LADY of Rhode Island, the daughter of a 
Baptist clergyman, the lato Rev. Bela Jacobs, is 
remarkable for her learning and cultivation. She 
has of late resided at Oambridgeport, Mass. 
There has been no collection of her writings, ox- 
cejit the few poems which have boon brought 
together in Dr. Griswold’s Female Poets of 
America. 

BENEDBTTA, 

By an old fountain once at day’s decline 
We stood. The winged breezes made 
Short flights melodious through the lowering vino, 
The lindens flung a golden, glimmering shade, 
And the old fountain played. 

I a stern stranger—a sweet maiden she, 

And beautiful as her own Italy. 

At length she smiled; her smile the 8iU‘ri<‘c broke, 
And my heari finding language thus it spoke; 

“ Whenever Benedetta moves, 

Motion then all ]Nature loves, 

When Benedetta is at rest, 

Quietness appenreth bcBt. 

She makes me dream of pleasant things, 

Of the young corn growing; 

Of butterflies’ transparent wings 
In the sunbeams rowing; 

Of the summer dawn 
Into daylight sliding; 

Of Dian’s favorite fawn 
Among laurels hiding; 

Of a movement in the tops 
Of the most impuLive trees; 

Of cool, glittering drops 
God's gracious rainbow sees; 

Of pale moons; of saints 
Chanting antliems holy; 

Of a cloud that faints 
In evening slowly; 

Of a bird’s song in a grove, 

Of a rosebud’s love; 

Of a lifys stem and h^nf; 

Of dew-silvered meadows; 

Of a child's first grief; 

Of soft-floating shadows; 

Of the violet’s breath 
To the moist wind given; 

Of early death 
And heaven.” 

I ceased: the maiden did not stir, 

Nor speak, nor raise her bended head; 

And the green vines enfoliagod her, 

And the old fountain played. 

Then from the church beyond the trees 
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Cliimed the bells to evening prayer : 

Fervent the devotions were 
Of Benedetta on her knees; 

And when her prayer was over, 

A most spiritual air 

Her whole form invested, 

As if Grod did love her, 

And his smile still rested 
On her white robe and flesh, 

So innocent and fresh— 

Touching where’er it fell 
With a glory visible. 

She smiled, and crossed herself, and smiled again 
Upon the heretic’s sincere “ Amen I” 

“ Buoua nottc,” soft she said or sung— 

It was the same on that sweet southern tongue— 
And passed. I blessed the faultless face, 

All in composed gentleness arrayed; 

Then took farewell of the secluded place; 

And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shade 
And the old fountain played. 

And this was spring. In the autumnal weather, 
One golden afternoon I wandered thither; 

And to the vineyards, as 1 passed along, 

Murmured this fragment of a broken song ; 

“ I know a peasant girl serene— 

What though her home dotli lowly lie I 
The woods do homnge to their <]^uoen, 

The streams flow reverently nigh 
Benedetta, Benedetta! 

Her eyes, the deep, delicious blue 
The stars and I love to look through; 

Her voice the low, bewildering tone, 

Soft winds and she have ina<le their own 
Benedetta, Benedetta 1” 

She was not by the fountain—but a band 
Of the fair daughters of that sunny land. 

Weeping they were, and as they wept they threw 
Flowers on a grave. Then suddenly I know 
Of Benedetta dead; 

And weeping too, 

O’er beauty porihluMl, 

Awhile with her companions there I stood, 

Then turuoil and wont back to my soUtudo; 

And the tall lindens flung a glimtuering shade, 

And the old fountain played, 

BbX^iABETII C. KIKNET. 

Mbs. ELTZAiiETTi (J, Kinney is a luitivo of Now 
York, the dauglitcr of Mr. David L, Dodge, amor- 
chant of tlio city. Sho is miiiTUMl to Mr. William 
B. Kinnoy, editor of tlio Newark Daily A{lv(*r- 
tisor, where, as well as in the magazines and lite¬ 
rary .journals of the day, many ol* her poetic com¬ 
positions have ai)pGared. Jii 1850, she accom- 
anied her husband on his mission tus Charge 
’Affaires to Sardinia. A fruit of her rosidenco 
abroad has been a narrative poem entitled Fdmt(\ 
a Metrical Boniance; the story of a lady sold into 
Moorish captivity by her father, who is lusouod 
by a slave; and after having passed through a 
sorrowful love adventure, dies in a oouvent. The 
numerous occasional poems of Mrs. Kinney have 
not been ooxlocted. 

ram BTMBrr or eoifa 
Eternal Fame 1 thy groat rewards, 

Throughout all time, shall bo 
Tlie right of those old master bards 
Of Greece and Italy; 


And of fair Albion’s favored isle, 

Where Poesy’s celestial smile 

Hath shone for ages, gikliug bright 
Her rocky cliffs and ancient towers, 

And cheering this New World of ours 
With a reflected light 

Yet, though there bo no path untrod 
By that immortal race— 

Who walked with Nature os with God, 

And saw her face to face—* 

No living truth by them unsung, 

No thought that hath not found a tongue 
In some strong lyre of oldeu time— 

Must every tuneful lute be still 
That may not give the world a thrill 
Of their great harp sublime ? 

Oh, not while beating hearts rejoice 
In music’s simplest tone, 

And hear in Natures every voice 
An echo to their own 1 
Not till these scorn tlic little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill, 

Or the soft, mehinclioly glide 
Of some deep stream through glen and glade, 
Because 'tis not the thunder imido 
By ocean’s heaving tidel 

The hallowed lilies of the field 
In glory are arrayed, 

And timid, blue-eyed violois yield 
Their fragrance to the shade; 

Nor do the wayside flowers conceal 
Those modest cliarins that sometimes steal 
Upon the weary traveller’s eyes 
Like angola, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, fllled with odors sweet, 

And decked witiv heavenly dyes. 

Thus let the aflbicnt soul of Song— 

That all with flowers adorns— 

Strew life’s HI 1 C veil path along, 

And hide its thousand thorns; 

Oh, many a sad and weary heart, 

That treads a noiMcless way apart, 
lias hh‘ssiMl the liumblo jioet’s name 
For fellowship, roiined and Irco, 

In meek wild-flowoi-s of ]>oesy, 

That asked no liighor famcl 

And pleasant ns the wat(*rfall 
To one by dcs(‘rl.s l>ouud, 

Making the an* nil miisienl 
With cool, inviting sound— 

Is oft some unjirctending strain 
Of rural song, to him wiiosc brain 
Is fevered in tlic sordid strife 
That Avarice bretMls ’twijit man ami man. 
While moving on, in caravan, 

Across the sands of lafe. 

Yet not for those alone he sings: 

The point’s l)r(‘aHt is Htirre<l 
As by the spirit tliat tak<*s wings 
And carols in the. hir<ll 
Tie tliinkrt not of a future name, 

Nor whciK'o his inspiration came, 

Nor whitJior goes Ida warbled tfoiig: 

As Joy il,solf delights in joy, 

His soul fliids lilo in itsem'ploy, 

And grows by utterance strong. 

SAEA JAKE LimNOOTT. 

Tirrs lady, whose pro<lnotiouH in prose and versa 
are known to the public under her nom de plume 
“ Grace Greenwood,” was born at Onondaga, in 
the State of New York, of Now England parent- 
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age. Ilcr early years were passed at Rochester, 
New York, Her father afterwards removed to 
New Brighton, a picturesquely situated village in 
Beaver Co., Western Pennsylvania, where she has 
since chiefly resided. In 1863 she was married 
to Mr. lippincott, of Philadelphia. 



Two series of Grecnmod Xearcs, portions of 
which were originally contributed as lette^ to 
the New MiiTor of Messrs. Moriis and Willis, 
have been published in Boston by Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Co., who also issued a volume of the 
author’s Poetical Worlcn in 1851. Mrs. Lippin¬ 
cott has also published Eapa and Mishaps of a 
Tout in JGurope^ including an enthusiastic account 
of numerous European friends of the author, and 
several juvenile books, History qf My Pets^ i?e- 
eollectione qf My Childhood and Mcrrie England. 

The prose Writings of Grace Greenwood” are 
animated by a hearty spirit of out-of-door life 
and enjoyment, and a healthy, sprightly view of 
society. Her poems are the expressions of a 
prompt, generous nature. 

ABtABKne. 

[Tile demi-god, Theseus, having won the loV6 of Ariadne, 
daughter of the king of Crete, deserted her on the isle of 
Naxos. In Miss Bremer's “ H-— Family,” the blind girl Is 
described as singing, ** Anadm d> in Which Ailadno 

is represented as following Theseus, climbing a high rock to 
waten his departing vessel, and calling on him in her despair* 
Ing anguish.] 

Daughter of Crete, how one brief hour, 

Ere in thy young love’s early morn, 

Sends stoim and darkness o’er thy bower* 

Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn I 
The breast which pillowed thy fair head 
Rejects its bm*den-*-and tlie eye 
Which looked its love so earnestly, 

Its last cold glance hath on thee shed— 

The arms which were thy living zone, 

Around thee closely, warmly thrown, 

Shall others clasp, deserted one t 


Yet, Ariadne, worthy thou 

Of the dai*k fate which meets thee now, 

For thou art grovelling in tliy woe— 

Arouse thee I joy to bid him go. 

For god above, or man below, 

Whose love’s warm and impetuous tide 
Cold interest or selfish pride 
Can chill, or stay, or turn aside, 

Is all too poor and mean a thing 
One shade o’er woman’s brow to fling 
Of grief, regret, or fear. 

To cloud one morning’s rosy light, 

Disturb the sweet dreams of one night, 

To cause the soft lash of her eye 
To droop one moment mournfully. 

Or tremble with one tear I 

*Tis thou should’st triumph—thou art free 
From chains that bound thee for awhile— 

This, this the farewell meet for thee, 

Proud princess, on that lonely isle 1 

“ Go, to thine Athens bear thy faithless name I 
Go, base beti ayer of a holy trust 1 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 

And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 

If I had ever loved thee as thou art, 

Folding mean falsehood to my high, true lienrt 1 

*• But thus I loved thee not. Before me bowed 
A being glorious in majestic pride 
And breathed his love, and pjisdonatcly VoWcmI 
To worsliip only me, his peerless bride ; 

And this was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined. 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind. 

** I knew thee not a creature of my dreams. 

And my rapt soul went floating into tldne; 

My love around thee poured such halo beams 
Had’st thou been true had made tlico all divine 
And I, too, seemed immortal in my bliss, 

When my glad lip thrilled to thy burning kiss. 

** Shrunken and shrivelled into These,us now 
Thou stand’st—the gods have blown away 
The airy crown which glittered on tliy brow, 

The gorgeous robes which wrapt tlieo for a day. 
Around thee scarce one fluttering fragment clings, 

A poor, lean beggar in all glorious things 1 

“ Nor will I deign to cast on tlu^o my hai-e— 

It were a ray to tinge with Bj)lon<lour still 
The dull, dim twilight of thy after fate— 

Thou shalu pass from me like a dream of ill, 

Thy name bo but a thing that crouching stole, 

Like a poor thief, all noiwclosvS from my soul 1 

“Though thou hast dared to steal the sacred flame 
From out that soul’s high heaven, she sots then 
free, 

Or only chains thee with thy sounding shamo— 

Her memory is no Caucasus for thee I 
And even her hovering hate Would o’er thee fll.g 
Too much of glory from its shadowy wing I 

“ Thou think’st to leave my life a lonely jiight— 
Ha, it is tiight all glorious with its stars I 
Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light/, 

And free thoughts welling in their silver cars, 
And queenly pride, serene, and cold, and higlt, 
Moves the Diana of its calm, clear sky* 

“ If poor and humble thou believcst me, 

Mole of a demi-god, how blind art thou I 
For I am rich in scorn to pour on thco, 

And gods shall bend from high Olympus* brow, 
And gaze in wonder on my lofty prxdo— 

Naxos he hallowed, I he deified 1’* 

On the tall cliff, where cold and pale, 

Thou watchest his receding sail, 
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Where thou, the daughter of a king, 

Wail’st like a breaking winddiarp’s string— 

Bend^st like a weak and wilted flower, 

Before a summer evening’s shower; 

There shoald’st rear thy royal form 
Like a young oak amid the storm 
Uncrushed, unbowed, unriveii I 
Let thy last glance burn through the air, 

And fall far down upon him there, 

Like lightning stroke from heaven 1 

There should’st thou mark o’er billowy crest, 

His white sail flutter and depart; 

Uo wild fears surging at tliy breast, 

1^0 vain hopes quivering round thy heart I 
And this brief, burning prayer alone, 

Leap from thy lips to Jove’s high throne : 

“ Just Jove, thy wrathful vengeance stay, • 

And speed the traitor on his way I 
Make vain the siren’s silver song, 

Let nereids smile the wave along 1 
O’er the wild waters send his barque, 

Like a swift arrow to its mark I 
Let whirlwinds gather at his back, 

And drive him on his dastard track! 

Let thy red bolts behind him burn, 

And blast him should he dare to turn I” 

ALICE CAEEY—PHEBE CARET. 

Alice Caret was born in Mount Healthy, near 
Cincinnati, in 1822. She first attracted notice as 
a writer by a series of sketches of rural life in the 
ITational Era, with the signature of Patty Lee. 
In 1850 she published, With her younger sister 
Phebe, a volume of Poems at Philadelphia. 

A volume of prose sketches— or 
Becolleotiom of Our Beigliborhood in the West — 
followed in issi. A second series of these 
pleasant papers appeared in 1853. A third glean¬ 
ing from the same field, for the benefit of more 
youthful readers, was made in 1855 in Glover-- 
nooh Ohildren. Lyra^ and Other Poems^ was 
published in 1852 ; followed by La ut}\ a Story 
of To-day^ in 1853. She has since i)ublisIiod two 
other stories— not Mated^ and Holly’- 
wood —^and a new collection of Poems in 1855. 

Miss Alice Carey has rapidly attained a de¬ 
servedly high position. Her poems are thought¬ 
ful, forcible, and melodiously expressed. In com¬ 
mon with her prose writings, they ai^e drawn 
from her own observation of life and nature. 

riOTiTiuss or memobv. 

Among the beautiful pictures 
That liang on Memory’s wall, 

Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all • 

Kot for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Bark witlx the mistletoe; 

Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 

Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edge; 

Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright rod berries rest, 

Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 

It seemeth to me the best. 

I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep— 

In the lap of that old dim forest 

rr>^ ;-—i- 


Light as the down of the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow, 

We roved there the beautiful summers 
The summers of long ago ; 

But his feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the autumn eves, 

I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face: 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops briglit, 

He fell, in his saint-like beau^, 

Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hiuig on Llemory’s wall, 

The one of tlio dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 

mulbebry mLL. 

Oh, sweet was the evo when I came from the mill, 
Adown the green windings of Alulbcrry Jlill: 

My heart like a bird with its throat all in tune, 
That sings in the beautiful bosom of Juno. 

For there, at her spinning, bonoaUi a broad tree. 

By a rivulet shining and blue as the son, 

I first saw my Alary—her tiny feet bare, 

And the buds of the suinach among her IJjick hair. 

They called mo a bold enough youth, and X Would 
Have kept the name honestly earned, if I could; 
But, somehow, the song I had whistled Was liuslxed, 
And, spite of niy manhood, X felt that 1 blushed. 

I would tell you, but words cannot paint tiiy de¬ 
light, 

When she gave the red buds for a garland of white, 
When her cheek with soft blushes—but no, 'tis in 
vain I 

Enough that I loved, and she loved me again. 

Three summers have come and gone by with their 
cliannfl, 

And a cherub of purity smiles in my arms, 

With lips like the rosebud and locks softly light 
As the n.ix which my Alary was spinning that night. 

And in the dark shadows of Alulberry Hill. 

By the grass-covered road whore I cauio from the 
mill, 

And the rividct shining and blue as the sea, 

Aly Alary lies 8lcoi>ing beneath the broad tree. 

Hilda is a lofty Indy, 

Very proud* is she— 

I am but a simple herdsman 
Dwelling by the sea. 

Hilda hath tx spacious palneo, 

Bi’oud, and while, and high \ 

Twenty good dogs guard the portal— 
Never house had 1. 

Hilda hath a thousand meadows— 
Boundless forest lands; 

She hath men and maids for service— 

I have but my hands. 

The sweet stimmeFs ripest roses 
Hilda’s <dieeks outvie— 

Queens have paled to see her beatlty— 

But my beard have L 
Hilda from her palace windows 
Looketh down on me, 

ICeepinjg with my dove-brown oxen 
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"Wlien her dulcet harp she playeth, 

"Wild birds singing nigh, 

Cluster, listening, by her white hands-— 
But my reed have L 

I am but a simple herdsman, 

"With nor house nor lands; 

She hath men and maids for service— 

I have but my hands. 

And yet what are all her crimsons 
To my sunset sky— 

"With my free fiands and my manhood 
Hilda’s i^eer am L 

Miss Phebe Oaiset has, like her sister, been a 
frequent contributor to the periodicals of the day. 
She published in 1854 a volume of Focma and 
Fa/rodies, 

^ OOMmO HOME. 

How long it seems since first we heard 
The cry of “ land in sight 1 ” 

Our vessel surely never sailed 
So slowly till to-night 
"When we discerned the distant hills, 

The sun was scarcely set, 

And, now the noon of night is passed. 

They seem no nearer yet 

"Where the blue Rhine refleeted hack 
Each frowning castle wall, 

"Where, in the forest of the Ilartz, 

Eternal shadows fall— 

Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 
By the old hiUs of Rome— 

I never felt such restlessness, 

Such longing for our home. 

Host thou remember, oh, my friend, 

When we beheld it last. 

How shadows from the setting sun 
Upon our cot were cast? 

Three summer-times upon its walla 
Have shone for us in vain ; 

But oh, we’re hastening homeward now, 

To leave it not again. 

There, as the last star dropped away 
From Kight’a imperial brow, 

Hid not our vessel “ round the point ? ” 

The land looks nearer now! 

Tes, as the first faint beams of day 
Fell on our native sliore, 

They’re dropping anchor in the bay, 

"We’re home, we’re home once more I 


ELISE JUSTINE BATATwE. 

Miss E. J. Batard, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Bayard of Glenwood, near Fisbkill, H. Y., is 
the author of a number of poems, several of 
which have appeared in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine and Literary “World. The following 
is noticeable for its thought and feeling, and 
no less for its happy literary execution. 

PlTNEttAL CHANT POS THE OL3> TBAB. 

*Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year I 
And it caileth from its shroud 
"With a hollow voice and loud, 

But sei'cne: 

And it saith—What have I given 
That hath brought thee nearer heaven? 

Host thou weep, as one forsaken. 

For the treasures I have taken ? 


Standest thou beside my hearso 
With a blessing or a cui*se ? 

Is it weU with thee, or worse 
That I have been ? 

’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year I 
The midnight shades that fall,— 

They will serve it for a pall, 

In their gloom ;— 

And the misty vapours crowding 
Are the withered corse enshrouding; 

And the black clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumed the coffin, 

But the vaults of human souls, 

Where the memoi^ unrolls 
All her tear-bespriuklcd scrolls, 

Are its tomb 1 

TCis the death-night of the solemn Old Year I 
The moon hath gone to weep 
"With a mourning still and deep 
Por her loss:— 

The stars dare not asacinblo 
Through the murky niglit to tremble— 

The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning—■ 

Wings sweep uj)oii the air, 

Which a solemn inebsiigo bear, 

And hosts, whose banners wear 
A crowned cross 1 

’Tib the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
Who make the funeral train 
When the queen hath ceased to reign ? 
Who are here 

With the golden crowns that follow 
All invested with n halo ? 

With a splendour ti*ansitory 
Shines the midnight from tiieir glory, 

And the prean of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space along, 

But the left hearts loss strong, 

For they were dc.'ir 1 

’Tis the deatli-niglit of the sohimri Old Year I 
With a dull and heavy tread 
Tramping forward with tin', dead 
Who come lust ? 

Ling’ring with their fa cos groundward, 

Though their feet are inarching oiiwanl, 

They are shrieking,—they arc culling 
On the rocks in tones appalling, 

But Earth waves tlieiu from her view,— 
And the God-light dazzles through, 

And they shiver, us spars d<', 

Before the blust I 

’Tis the death-night of the solomn Old Your 1 
We are parted from our place 
Inker motherly embrace, 

And are lotiel 

For the infant and the stranger 
It is sorrowful to change li<u*— 

She hath cheered the niglit of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning; 

She hath shared in tmr delight 
With a gladness true and bright: 

Oh I we need her joy to-night— 

But she is gone 1 

CAROLINE MAT. 

Tms lady is the danglitor of a clergyman of the 
Hutch Reformed Olmroh of tlio Oity of New 
York. The’ chief collection of her poiutm is in* 
eluded in a few pages of Mr. (Srriswold’a Feinalo 
Poets of America. She ia the cdit^ir of a Collec¬ 
tion of the Female Poets of America, which ap* 
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peared at Philadelphia in 1848, and of a volume, 
Treasured Thoughts from Favorite Authors. 

Tira SABBATH OF THE TEAR. 

It is the sabbath of the year; 

And if ye’ll walk abroad, 

A holy sermon ye shall heai, 

Full worthy of record. 

Autumn the preacher is; and look— 

As other preachers do, 

He takes a text from the one Great Book, 

A text both sad and true. 

With a deep, earnest voice, he saith— 

A voice of gentle grief, 

Fitting the minister of Death— 

'‘Ye "all fade as a leaf; 

And your iniquities, like the wind, 

Have taken you away; 

Ye fading flutterers, weak and blind, 

Repent, return, and pray.” 

And then the Wind ariseth slow, 

And giveth out a psalm— 

And the organ-pipes begin to blow. 

Within the forest calm; 

Then all the Trees lift up their hands, 

And lift their voices higher, 

And sing the notes of spirit bauds 
In fall and glorious choir. 

Yes I ’tis the sabbath of the year! 

And it doth surely seem, 

(But words of reverence and fear 
Should speak of such a thetne,) 

That the com is gathered for the bread, 

And the berries for the wine, 

And a sacramental feast is sprciul, 

Like the Christian’s pardon sign. 

And the Year, with sighs of peiiitente, 

The holy feast bends o^er; 

For she must die, and go out hence— 

Die, and be seen no more. 

Then are the choir and organ still, 

The psalm melts in the air, 

The Wind bows down beside the hill. 

And all are hushed in prayer. 

Then comes the Sunset in the West, 

Like a patriarch of old, 

Or like a saint who hath won his i*e^t. 

His robes, and his crown of gold; 

And forth his arms ho stretchetli wide. 

And with solemn tone and clear 
He blcascth, in the eventide, 

The sabbath of the year. 

HAKRIBT WINSLOW LIST. 

The following poem was brought into notioo a 
few years since by Mr. Longfellow, who included 
it in the choice collection of minor pooins, The 
Waif. It was pnutod there anonyxnounly with 
the omission of a few of its stanzas. The author 
was Miss Harriot Winslow, since married to Mr, 
Charles List of Pennsylvania. 

TO THE TTHSATIfiPIKB. 

Why thus longing, thus for ever sighing 
For the far-off, unattaiuod and dim; 

"While the beautiful all around thee lying, 

Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 

Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearning it would still, 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 
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Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy eaiist throw; 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten,— 

No fond voices answer to thine own; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 

Not by works that give thee world-renown, 

Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown: 

Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 

Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striding only, 

And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 

When all nature hails the lord of light ; 

And his snnle, the mountain-tops adorning, 

Robes yon fragrant field in radiance bright. 

Other hands may grasp the field and forest; 

Proud proprietors in pomp may slunc: 

But with fervent love if thou udorcst, 

Thou art wealthier;—all the world is thine. 

Yet, if through earth’s wide domains thou ro\ ost, 
Sighing that they are not thmc alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 

And their beauty, and thy wealth arc gone. 

Nature wears the colours of the spirit; 

Sweetly to her woi’shippcr slie sings ; 

All the glory, grace, she (loth inherit 

Round hei’ trusting child she fondly flings. 

BLTZADETir LLOYD. 

Miss Elizahetii Lloyd, a lady of Philadolpliia, i.-i 
the author of the following poem, which rocentlv 
attracted attention in “ going tlio rounds of tho 
press.” It was stated in the iiowspapors to liavc 
been taken from an Oxford edition of Miltouk 
Works. 

MILTON' ON ni8 BT.tNBNEflB. 

T am old and blind 1 

Mon point at me as smitten by God’s frown: 
Afilicted and deserted of iny Uiiid, 

Yet am 1 not cast'down. 

1 am weak, yet strong: 

I murmur not, that 1 no longer sec; 

Pour, old, and helpless, J the more belong, 

Father Suprtjrnol to Tlico. 

O merciful Oriel 

When men are farthest, tlien art Thou most near ; 
When friends pass by, my wealenoss to shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 

Is loaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 

And there is no more night 

On my bonded knee, 

J recognise THiy purpofle, clearly shown; 

My vision Thou Iiast dimmed, that I may see 
Tliyself, Tliysclf alone. 

T have naught to fear; 

This darkness is the shadow of Tliy wing; 

Beneath it I am almost sacred—bore 
Can come no evil thing. 

Oh I T seem to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath bce:L 
Wrapped in the radiance from Thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
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Visions come and go; 

Shapes of resple/ident beauty 3‘oiind me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear tlie flow 
Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now, 

■\Yliea heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 

■When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime, 

My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break*^over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ? 

I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 

Widiin my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 

CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 

Miss Chesebeo’ was born at Canandaigua, where 
she has always resided with her family. Her 
first literary .articles, a series of tales and sketches, 
were written for Graham’s Magazine and Holden’s 
Dollar Magazine in 1848. Since that time con¬ 
tributions have appeared from her pen in The 
Knickerbocker, Putnam’s, Harpers’, and other 
magazines, and in the newspapers, to which on 
two occasions, in Philadelphia and New York, she 
contributed prize tales. In 1851 she puhlidied 
a collection of talcs and sketches, Dvemi-Laud ly 
Daylight^ a Panorama of Pomance. The title is 
suggestive of tho fanciful, reflective, and occa- 
sionidly sombre character of the work, qualities 
which also mark Miss Chesebro’s Inter and more 
elaborate productions, ii/a, a Pilgnmnge^ and 
The Children of Lights a Theme for the Timea^ 
tales, each occupying a separate Volume, and writ¬ 
ten with energy and thoiiglitfulness. The scene 
of these writings is laid in America at the present 
day. Tliey are grave in tone, *.and aim rather at 
the exhibition of mental emotion than the out¬ 
ward, salient points of character. 

TWa BLAOIC r&OBT. 

Methirks 

This word of love is fit for all the worl<l, 

And that for gentle hearts axiolher name 

Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world* owns. 

It was a clear, calm night. Brightly shone the 
imiumerable stars; the fixed orbs of giant magni¬ 
tude, the little twinkling points of light, the glorious 
conatellationB—^in their imperial beauty stood they, 
gazing upon the mysterious face of darkness— a 
clear, calm, terribly cold night. 

"Winter had not as yet fairly set in. There had 
been no snow, but it was very late in the autumn, 
and the grass, and the flowering shrubs and trees, 
looked as tliorgh they had each and all felt 1 he miel 
breath of the Leslroyer, as ho pronounced the doom 
upon them. 

People rubbed their hands, and talked wiiJi qui¬ 
vering lips of the hard winter coming, as they has¬ 
tened, in the increasing shadows of the night, to 
their homes. The children, warmed and gladdened 
by the bright fires tliat were kindled on the hearth¬ 
stones, romped, and frolieked, and ])rophesied, with 
knowing looks, about snow-balling, sleigh-rides, skat¬ 
ing, and all manner of fun. The young girls met to¬ 
gether, and talked merrily of coming gaieties; the 
old man wondered whether he should see another 
sprirg-time; and the poor crept to their beds at 
nightfall, glad to forget everything—-cold, hunger, 
and misery—^in sleep. 


Midnight came. More and more brightly shone 
the stars—^they glowed, they trembled, and simlod 
on one another. The cold became iiiteiibC—in tlie 
deep silence how strangely looked the branches of 
the leafless trees I how desolate the gardens and tho 
forest—^how rcry still the night did seem! 

Close beside an luimble cottage, under a huge 
bush of floweriiig-eiirrant, had llourisbed all the 
autumn a tiny viuJet-root. And still, during the in¬ 
creasing cold of the latter days, the leaves liad ctm- 
tinuedgreen and 'vigorous, and tho flowers opened. 

There had been an arrival at the cottage that 
day. Late in the afternoon, a father and iiiotlier, 
with their child, had icturned fioni long wauderiiig 
in foreign lands. 

A student had watched their coming. In the 
morning, he had gatiiered a flower from that little 
root in their garden, and now, as he sat in the long 
hours of night, poring over his books, he kept the 
violet still besnio him, in a vase wliioh held the t.rea- 
sures of a green-house, and his eyes rested often ou 
the jiale blue modest flower. 

At uiglitfall, a youllifnl form had st<'>od for a mo¬ 
ment at the cottagc-<lo()r, and tl»e young invalid's 
eyes, which so eagerly songlit all familiar things, at 
last rested on those still living flowers—flowers, 
where she Iiad tlionglit to find all dead, ev<‘n as 
were those buds which once gave fair promisis of 
glorious opening in her girl-heart! Unmindful of 
the cold and dampness, she steppoil from the house, 
and passed to the violet-root, and, gathering all the 
flowers but one, she placed them in lier Jmir, and 
then hastened with a shiver back to th(‘, eoltage. 

In the fast-iiiercAhhig eoUl, th<^ leaves that were 
left bowed down close to the earth, atnl tho delicate 
flowers crowning the pale, Hlcmler stem, trembled 
under the influonco of tho frost. 

The little chamber whore Mary lay down to rest., 
was that which, frorn Iut childhood, had been set 
apart for her occupation; a pleitsaut r<wnn, <‘nde}ired 
to her by a thousand joyful (Ircanis dreamed within 
its shade—soloimiizv^ to her also by that terrible 
wakening to sorrow which she had ktiown. 

She reclined now on her b(^d in the. RiloutnoH.s, tho 
darkness; but she rested not, slie slept, not.. The 
young giiTs eyes, fixed on tho far-otf stars, on t.ho 
glorious heavens, Ijcr t]ioiight,.s wandiTed wild and 
free, but her body ■vvas circled by the arm of Death. 

She had not yet sl<‘j>t at all tliai night; she had 
not sleiit for many nights. V^intier was nugiiing in 
Mary’s heart—it had long reigned there. She was 
remembering now, while others iio.stlo<l in tho arms 
of forgetfulness, those days that were gone, wlieu 
she had looked with sueli trust and joy upon tho 
years to be—^liow that she had long<»(l for t.ho slowly- 
uiifoldirg future to develop itself fully, eompI<‘tely 1 
how she had wholly given herself to the fancies aiul 
the ho]>esof the untried. Alas I she ha<l Vi^aehed, 
she had passed, too soon, that crisis of life which 
unfolds next to the expectant tho sojisou of wiiitcj — 
she had seen the gay flowers fading, tho leaves 
withering, the glory of summer ]>asH. And yet how 
young, how very young she was! 

They who saw the shadow broo<ling <m‘r her, out 
of which she could not move, they wlu> loved, who 
almost worshipped her, the father ami t.hc motlKT, 
had in every manner sought, how vainly I to stop 
the course of tliat disease wlueh fastencvl upon luir— 
they could not dispel the sorrow which had blighted 
her life. She also, for a luomont, despemtoly as 
they, had striven with licr grief, but now, In the 
cheerless autumn time, she was come back to her 
home, feeling tliat it would bo easier there to die. 

Gazing from her eoiich out iipon the ** steadfast 
skies”—thinking on tlie past, and the to-como—the 
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to-come of the <lyingl Yet the thought of death 
and judgment terrihed her not. Surely flhe would 
find mercy and heart’s ease in the Heaven over 
which the merciful is king I 

But suddenly, in the night’s stillness, m the cold¬ 
ness and the darkness, she arose, and steadfastly 
gazed, for an instant, upward, far Upward, where a 
star shot from the zenith, down, down, to tlio very 
horizon. She fell back at the sight, licr spirit sped 
away with that swift glory fiash—J/ar// wan d>'ad ! 

In that moment the student also slood beside his 
window. I’hc fire in the grate had died away, the 
lamp was nearly oxliaustcd; wearied with his long- 
continued work, he had rnon. and now, for an in¬ 
stant, stood looking u])on the heavens. There was 
sadness and weariness in his heart. The little vio¬ 
let, and the travollors’ return, liad Hirangely affeelied 
him: for once ho found not in Ids books the salis- 
faction which he sought: lie felt that another life 
than that of a jilodding book-woriu iniglit be led by 
him. Ills dreams in the morning hour were not 
pleasant as he slept. They were solely of one whose 
love lie had set at naught for the smiles of a sterner 
love; of one whom he now thougiit of, as in the 
spring-time of his life, whe,n she was all the worhl 
to him. And now that she was come again, and lie 
should sec her once morel ah, he would bow before 
her as be once bad, and she, wlio was over so gentle, 
so loving, so good, would not spurn him: she w<nil<l 
forget his foi’ge.li'iilness, she would yet give to biiu 
that peace, that joy which be. bad never quaffed at 
the fountains of learning 1 

Up rovso the sun, and people saw bow the Blaek 
Frost was over the earth, binding all things in ils 
bard, close, coLl embrace. Later in the morning, a 
little child, passing by the I'oi.tagi^ paused and pet'j)*- 
ed through the bars noon the vioiet-rooi^ Yester¬ 
night, when sill vmt home from school, she saw 
tile flowers bloo n.ng to ii*e, the pale, blue, faint.- 
licarted looking llowers—and now she I’omemberod 
to look if th(‘,y were there still. But though she 
looked long and steadfastly where tlie sunlight fidl 
bcnentli the currant-bush, she <'oul<l not see tliat she 
sought for; so piusing ipiiotly through the gate,she 
stoojXMl ilowii where tlie violets had been, and f<‘it 
tlm leaves, and knew tlmt they w<*ri‘ frozen ; and it 
was only by an eifort that she kept liack the fast- 
gatlieriiig tears, when slni looked on the one flowiu* 
Mary liad left, and saw liow it was drooped and 
dead. 

But a sadder sight, and one more full of meaning, 
was prcHont<*d m the jileasant <'hamhcr, whose wdu- 
dow opened on tlu^yard where Ihe hlossoming buslu's 
grew. For tliere a woman bent over tlie bed where¬ 
on anotluM’ fros(.-kilIed llower lay, moaning in the 
hiUorne,ss of grief, the <h‘uth of her one ircnstirel 

Wtill Inter m tho day anofJi(*r mounmr stood in 
fhat silent place, thinking <if the metisir and the 
violet. It was tho student, ho who in remorse and 
anguish came, btMuoauing the fro8t-bliglit<ML Too 
late, too late, he came to tell his love—t.oo lat.e to 
crave forgiveness, too laUi to soothe the broken- 
h(‘arted I Now stood ho himself in the valley of the 
shadow of woe. 

And tlic snow and the storms abounded. Winter 
was come 1 

BDWARt) MATlTHmt 

Tnn) author of sovoral historical novels, and of a 
volume of pooniH of merits is the son of tJie cole- 
brated Irish novelist and dramatist, the Rev, 
OharlcH Robert Maturin. Ho has for a numbor 
of years boon a rosidciit of Hew York, and haa 
inarried an Amorican lady* 


Mr. Maturiii has published Monteziuna^ The 
hoxt of the Azteca^ a spirited ]jrosc romance, 
drawn from the brilliant, and pathetic history of 
the Mexican chieftain, followed by Beojamin^ the 
Jew of Omnada^ a i^tovy the scene of which is 
laid in tho romantic era of the fall of tho Moslem 
empire in Spain, and in 1818, Boa^ or the B7es of 
Life and Beath; a historical romance of the 
twelfth century in England, in which Dermod 
M’MuiToiigli acts a leading part. 

In 1850 ho published Lyrics of Spain and 
Brin^ a vohimo of genuine entlmsiasm, and rc- 
linod tljongh irregular poetic expression. The 
author, wlio shows iiiuch of tho ])oet in liis prose 
Writings, finds in the stirring historical ballad of 
S])ain and the pathetic legend of Ireland his ap- 
pro]>rhil.o themes. 

Tlio latest. ])roductiou of ]Nrr, Maturin was 
Bianca^ a jiassionate story of Italian and Irish 
incident, published by the llaqiers in 18511. 

Tirr fin.\s<>Ns—rmat a i'okm “tju: Wooph.” 
Whatwiurit moviM wiMiin your holy shritio? 

Tis Spring—the yeai’s young brhle, Unit gladly 

pOUPH 

Above—around—an ollliion(‘c Divine 
Of light and life, falling in gohhm Hlmwern— 

And with her come the flportive nymphs la dance 
Like WUVC.S that gnmbol in tho Summons glance, 
Untwining bowers from tlu*ir Winter’s sh‘Cp, 
Unlockirg rivers from their fountairm deep, 

Tinting t.he leaf with verdure, that had lain 
Long-hi<], lik«‘ gold within the torjiid grain, 
Oluiunting her choral song, as Nature’s (‘yes 
First greet tlic bridal of the earth and skh's. 

Tho Spring is pnrt;—ami hln.shing summer comes, 
Musie and sunshine throng h<‘r scent.iul way; 

Tlic lnr«ls send gladly from their bowere<rhomos, 
Their piran ni. the birth of llowery May 1 
From close t.o shut, of Dny ; yes, far and near 
Tho spell of my,-.ti<‘ musie eh.iiiis the oar; 

All Nature, from her bosom pouring fortli 
Sounds siicli as make a ^riunple of the earth 
Iletunis in on<‘ full nt.ream of harmony 
The aiigel-e.elux's that, slu* hears on high— 

Boautiful Summer I lling thy erown of flowors 
O’fP this dull earth tlirough winter’s weary hours; 

ilimu not fnde-*-(di 1 let. not sore and fdiglit 
Darken thy prism’il e(nnd» wit.h shad<' of .Niglit; 
ia‘t not. thy musie ever break its t jadl, 

Like h(*aven-hound pilgrim IfnMing (‘arth ** Fare¬ 
well I” 

Oh I sihuieo not. thy musii^—let. tliy {loNvers 
Be eartli’s bright, stars responding'to the .skies; 
Wreathing luu* grav<‘s with those immortal bowerfi 
Thy rosy hand 'twin<*d ’round tho Dead in Faradirtcl 

Ohl not a vision h(»rt‘ hut it must pass 
Likimmr own imag(^ from Life’s spoetrc-glofla; 
vSummt*r is faded, and the Autumn sore 
(lathers th(‘ (alien leav<‘s upon her liier, 

Aud, like the vimomod breath of the Simoom 
That turns Sahara’s d(*sorfc to a tomb, 

Ih*oath('« on t.Iui buriiMl Hummer’s shriiu'd abode, 

And Jeaves a speetro what she found—*a (J-odl 
’Tin thus, ye woods 1 your rnelaueholy talo 
Tlatli tuoro of truth than rose and lily pale, 

When tho bright glories of the «mnnmr vie 
To nuikfl the earth a mirror of tlm »ky. 

In Autumn’s tiino-worn volume do we r<iad 
The SHcred mornl-iAU things earthly fade; 

And trace upon the page of every loaf 
That first aoxd latest human lossou—grief 1 
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But liai-L 1 that dreary blast that rolls 
Like lieai’t-'wrung wailings of uiibuned souls, 

’Tis winter’s breath 
That comes from the land of Death 
Where the Arctic fetters the mam; 

Like the lightning it darts 
When its meteor parts 
And dissolves, like the cloud in rain ; 

And now pale Winter eometh frore 

From the dark North’s drear and lifeless shore; 

And round his form, trembling and old. 

Hangs his snow-robe in drifting fold. 

As that ye see on the mountain-height, 

Like Death asleep in the calm moonlight—’ 

His diadem gleams with the icicle bright, 

And his sceptre of ice to destroy and to smite; 

Like a monarch he sweeps from the mount to the 
vale, 

In his chariot that glistens with hoar-frost and hail: 
His palace the iceberg adorned with spars, 

Like a wandering heaven all fretted with stars. 

WILLIAM LOSS WALLACE 
Is a native of Lexington, Kentucky. He received 
his education in that state, studied law and came 
to New York, where he has been since a resident. 
In 18-18, he published ATban^ w Poetical Composi¬ 
tion^ “a romance of New Y'ork, intended to illus¬ 
trate the intiuence of certain prejudices of society 
and principles of law upon individual character 
and destiny.* In 1851, he published Meditations 
m America^ and other Poem'^. They are mostly 
marked by a certain grandeur of thought and 
eloquence of expression. 

OF THIKE owsr OOlUrCRT SINO 

I met the wild-eyed Genius of our Land 
In Huron’s forest vast and dim; 

I saw her sweep a harp with stately hand; 

I heard her solemn hymn. 

She sang of Nations that had passed away 
From her ovti broa<l imperial clime; 

Of Nations new to whom she gave the sway: 

She sang of God and Time. 

I saw the Past with all its rhythmic lore: 

I saw the Pbesent <dearly glow; 

Shapes with veiled faces paced a far dim shore 
And whispered “Joy” and “Wo!” 

Her large verse pictured mountain, vale, and bay, 
Our wide, calm rivers rolled along, 

And many a mighty Lake and Prairie lay 
In the shadow of her Song. 

As in Missouri’s mountain range, the vast 
Wild Wind majestically flies 

From crag to crag till on the top at last 
The wild Wind proudly dies. 

So died the Hymn.—“ O Genius 1 how can I 
Crown me with Song as thou art crowned ?” 

She, smiling, pointed to the ^otless sky 
And the forest-tops aroundf— 

Then sang—“ Not to the far-off Lands of Eld 
Must thou for inspiration go: 

There Milton’s large imperial organ swelled, 

There Avon’s waters flow. 

“ No Alien-Bard where Tasso’s troubled lyre 
Made sorrow fair, unchallenged dwells— 

Wliere deep-eyed Dantd with the wreath of fire 
Came chanting from his Hells. 


♦ Griswold’s Poeta of America, Axt. Wallace. 


“Yet sometimes sing the old majestic themes 
Of Europe in her song enshrined: 

These going wind-like o’er thy Sea of Dreams, 
May liberalize the mind. 

“ Or learn from mournful Asia, as she lies 
Musing at noon beneath her stately palms. 

Her angel-lore, her wide-browed prophecies, 

Her solemn-sounding psalms: 

“ Or sit with Afrio when her eyes of flame 

Smoulder in dreams, beneath their swarthy lids. 
Of youthful Sphynx, and Kings at loud aeclaiiii 
On new-built Pyramids. 

“But know thy Highest dwells at Home: there 
Art 

And choral Inspirations spring; 

If thou would’st touch the IJnivei'sal Ueai-t, 

Of Thine Own Country Sing. 


CHAELES ASTOE EEISTED, 

The only son of the late Rev. John Bristod and 
Magdalen Benteon, eldest daughter of the late 
John Jacob Astor, was born in New York in 
1820. Ho entered Yale College, where ho took 
the first Berkeleian prize for Latin composition 
sali/s in the freshman and so])h()inoro years, and 
divided the Berkeleian classical prize of the senior 
year with A. R. Macdonougli, a son of Ooiniuo- 
dore Macdonongh. lie was a frc(iuent contribu¬ 
tor at tills time to the Yale Literary Magazine. 
Having completed his studies at Yhilo, ho went to 
England, and passed five years at tlie Uiuvorsity 
of Cambridge, taking his B.A. de,"Teo at Trinity 
College in 1845. At Trinity ho gained a chissical 
prize the first year, the under-gnuhiate and ba¬ 
chelor prizes for English essays, and the first 
prize-cup for an English oration. Ilo was also 
elected foundation-scholar of the college in 1844. 
In the university he gained the niider-graduato’s 
Latin essay prize in 1848, and was placed eighth 
in the Classical Tripos of his year. 

Having returned to America, ho was married 
in 1847 to the daughter of the late Henry Jire- 
voort., one of the earliest friends and collabt)rators 
of Washington Irving. 



Mr. Brislcd was at this time and afterwards a 
frequent contributor of articles, ])oetical transla¬ 
tions, critical papers on the classics, tind sketches 
of society, to the Literary World, Knickorhookor, 
the Wliig Review, and other journals. Mr, liris- 
ted edited in 1849 Belectiom from Catullus^ a 
school edition, by G. G. Cookosloy, one of tim 
assistant-masters of Eton, which ho revised, witii 
additional notes. 

In 1860 he i)ublishcd A Letter to the Mon, Mo- 
race Mann^ in reply to some reflections of the 
latter on Stephen Girard and John Jacob Astor, 
in a tract entitled “ Thouglits for a Young Man.” 

In 1853 appeared The Upper Ten Thomand^ a 
collection of sketches of New York society, con¬ 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine; which being writ¬ 
ten for an English periodical, wore minute in de¬ 
scription of matters familiar at home, but this 
particulai'ity gave interest to the life-like narra- 
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tion in America as well. A certain personal pi¬ 
quancy added to the attraction. 

At the same time Mr. Bristcd published two 
volumes of a graver character, Fhe Yearn in an 
English University^ in which he described with 
spirit, m a knowing, collegiate style, the man¬ 
ners, customs, studies, and ideas ot a complex or¬ 
ganization and mode of life but little understood 
in America. In a rntlior exleiiiiive appendix to 
the first edition of this work the autluir added a 
series of his college orations and prize essays, and 
of the examination ]>apei‘S of the nniversity. The 
work was au. acceptable one to schohirs, and those 
interested in the educational discipline on this 
side of the Atlantic*., as wed as to the general 
reader. 

Of late years Mr Bristed nas passed much of 
his time in Pans, and in the summer at Baden- 
Baden. In a frequent correspondence with the 
Now York Spirit of the Times he has rcc-ordcd 
the lilc of Europe passing under his eye, m mat¬ 
ters of art, literature, the drama, and the social 
aspect of the times. lie has also resumed his 
contributions to Eraser’s Magazine on American 
topics. An article in the number for July, 1855, 
from bis pen, treats of cho relation of the English 
press to the United States. 

The writings of Mr. Bristed exhibit the union 
of the man of the world and of books, llis pic¬ 
tures of society are somewhat reiiiarkahlo for a 
vein of freedom and candor of statement. ^ As a 
critic of Greek and Latin classical topics ho is dili¬ 
gent and acute, disjdating some of tlic best quali¬ 
ties of the t,rained English university man. lie 
has also published numerous occasional clover 
poetical translations of classical niceties Irom 
Theocritus, Ovid, and such moderns as Walter 
do Mapos. 

IIENET li. JACKSON 

Was horn at Athens, Georgia, in 1830. Tie is 
the son of Dr. Henry Jackson, formerly jirofossor 
of natural philosophy in Franklin coU’ogo in that 
state, lie was oilucated to the bar, and early 
held the oHico of TInited States district attorney 
for Georgia. At the <*A)inmoncenient of the war 
with Mexico he raised at Savannah a company 
of one hundred men, calliMl the Jasper Greens; 
inarched to Cohimlms to form a regiment; was 
elected colonel, [inxieeded to Mexica), and served 
with distinction. On his return he was iqqw)in(- 
od Judge of tlie Superior Court of the Eastern 
District of Georgia. is at jiresmit llesident 
Minister at Vienna, to which he was appointed 
in 1868. 

In 1860 Mr* Jackson pnhlished a volume, a 
oollootion of fugitive verses, Tallulah and other 
Poems, Its themes are childly local, and of a 
patriotic mtorest, or occupied with the fir<‘.Hido 
atfoctions. The oxpi^ession is spiriUul and manly* 
Ilis Georgia lyrics, and his ((eMCriptions of the 
scenery of the state, arc animated ami tiuithful 
productions* 

WIB IOT-OJlIC. 

With his gnarled old ams, and his iron form, 

Majestic in tlie wood, 

From a^o to ago, in the $nn and storm, 

The hvo-ook long hath stood; 


With his stately air, that grave old tree, 
lie stands like a lioodcd monk, 

With the grey moss waving solemnly 
From his sliaggy hmbs and trunk 

And the gonerations coinc and go, 

And still ho stands upright, 

And he sternly looks on the wood below, 

As conscious of 1ns might 
But a mourner sad is tlie hoary tree, 

A mourner sad and lone, 

And is clothed in funeral drapery 
For the long since dead and gone. 

For the Indian hunter beneath his shade 
I Has rested from the chase; 

And he hero has woo’d lus dusky maid— 
q''hc darU-eyed of her race; 

And tliC tree is red with the gushing gore 
As the wild deer panting dies: 

But the maid is g(uie, and tlu, chase is o’er. 
And the old oak hoarsely sighs. 

In former days, when tin* battle’s din 
Was loud amid tlie land. 

In hirt friendly shadow, few and ndn. 

Have gathered Fr(‘ed()iu’s band, 

And the stern old oak, how proud was he 
To shelter h(‘arts so brave I 
But they all ai-c gone—.(.he hold and frei* — 
And ho moans above their gi*ave. 

And the aged oak, witih his locks of grey, 

Is ri])o for the wierifiee ; 

For the worm and decay, no lingering prey, 
Sliall he tower towards the skills! 

He falls, ho falls, to become our guard, 

The bulwark of the fre(‘, 

And his bosom of steel is proudly bared 
To brave the rnging sea I 

Wlion the battle eonu*s, and the cannon’s roar 
Booms o’<*i* tin* shuddering <loep, 

Then nobly he’ll h(‘ar tin* bold liearis o’er 
Tlie waves, with hounding leap. 

Oh I may those hearts he as firm and true, 
When the war-clouds gatln*r dim, 

As the glorious oak that proudly grow 
Beneath our Boutlnum suu. 


incNiiv w, 

The Ttisv. Hunicv W. Paukeij, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is tho author of a volume of pooms ]>ub- 
3i.sho(l at Auburn, Now York, in lH5n. it is a 
(leliento book, with many jiroots of refinoinontmul 
Kohohirsliip, while a oertain philosophical Uixturc 
nniH through it. An a])|)oiulix c.ontains «cv™i 
ingc.niouH and finc-tbought cd prose i>apcr«. 

In 1851 Mr. T*iirkor recited a jiooin, TTtA flUry 
of a hoforo the Psi Upsilou Convention at 
ilarniltou College* 

TltH OPTY OF Tlr*l 

Go forth and breathe the purer air with mo, 

And leave the city’s Hounding streote; 

There is auotlier eifcy, aweet to «oo, 

Whose h(*art with no delirium beata; 

The floliil earth beneath it never feels 
The dan<‘e of joy, tho nwh of care, 

Tho jar of toil, tlio mingled roU of whoele; 

But aE ^ peace and beauty there. 

No fipaoiouft mansiono stand in atatoly rowe 
Along that city’s silent woys; 

No lofty wall, nor lov^ pavement, glows, 

Unshaded ttom tho summer rays; 
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"No costly merchandise is heaped around, 

1^0 pictures stay the passer-by, 

Kor plumed soldiers march to music’s sound, 

Nor toys and trifles tire the eye. 

The narro-w streets are fringed with living green, 
And weave about in mazes there; 

The many hills bewilder all the scene. 

And shadows veil the noonday glare. 

No clanging bells ring out the fleeting hours, 

But sunlight glimmers softly thro’, 

And marks the voiceless time in golden sliovrers 
On velvet turf and lakelets blue. 

The palaces are sculptured shafts of stone 
That gleam in beauty thro’ the trees; 

The cottages are mounds with flowers o’ergrowii; 

No princely church the stranger sees, 

But all the grove its pointed arches rears, 

And tinted lights shine thro’ the leaves, 

And pi*ayers are rained in every mouimer’s tears 
Who for the dead in silence grieves. 

And when dark night descends upon the tombs 
No reveller’s song nor watchman’s voice 
Is here! no music coines from hghted rooms 
Where swift feet fly and hearts rejoice; 

*Tis dai'kness, silence all; no sound is heard 
Except the wind that sinks and swells, 

The lonely whistle of the midnight bird. 

And brooks that ring their crystal bells. 

A city sti'ange and still!—its habitants 
Are wai’mly housed, yet they are poor— 

A.re poor, yet have no wish, nor woes and wants; 

The broken heart is crushed no more, 

No love is interchanged, nor bought and. sold. 
Ambition sleeps, the innocent 
Are safe, the miser counts no more his gold, 

But rests at last and is content. 

A city strange and sweet!—its dwellers sleep 
At dawn, and in meridian light,— 

At sunset still they dream in slumber deep. 

Nor wake they in the weary night; 

And none of them shall feel the hero’s kiss 
On Sleeping Beauty’s lip that fell, 

And woke a palace fi*om a trance of bliss 
That long had bound it by a spell 

A city strange and sad 1—^we walk the grounds. 

Or seek some mount, and see afar 
The living cities shine, and list the sounds 
Of throbbing boat and thundering car. 

And we may go; but all the dwellera here, 

In autumn’s blush, in winter’s snow, 

In spring and summer’s bloom, from year to year, 
They ever come, and never go I 

OHAELES G. EASTMAN, 

Of Yermont, for some time editor of the Yer- 
mont Patriot at Montpelier, is the author of a 
volume of Poems published in 1848. They are 
marked by facility in the use of lyric and ballad 
measures, and many are in a familiar sportive 
vein. 

Jl PIOTTrEE. 

The fanner sat in his easy chair 
Smoking his pipe of clay. 

While his hale old wife with busy care 
Was clearing the dinner away; 

A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 

The old man laid his hand on her head, 

With a tear on his wrinkled face, 

He thought how often her mother, dead, 

Bad sat in the self-same place; 


As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
‘‘Don’t smoke!” said the child, “ how it makes you 
cry!” 

The house-dog lay, stretched out on the floor 
Where the shade after noon used to steal. 

The busy old wife by the open door 
Was turning the spinning wheel, 

And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 
Had plodded along to almost three,— 

Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 

While close to his heaving bj'cast. 

The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 

Ilia head, bent down, on her soft hair lay— 

Past asleep were they both, that summer day! 

JOHN OEVILLE TEEET, 

Of Orient, a villnge of Suffolk county, Long Island, 
published in New York in 1850 a volnnio of cha¬ 
racteristic rural life, entitled The Poems of J, 0, 
consisting of Song, Satire^ and Pastoral De¬ 
scriptions^ chiefly depicting the Scenery^ and illus¬ 
trating the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
and Present Inhabitants of Long Mm id. The 

hook answers to its title, d’ho vcrsi^s aro written 
wilh ease and fervor, though sometimes careless¬ 
ly, and have a genuine flavor of reality in the por¬ 
traits of individuals, the various cllariictcristies 
of nature and the seasons, the sea, and landscape. 
In his patriotic and satirical elfiisions, the author 
has something of tlio spirit of Freneau. 

AUNT DINAH. 

Embowered in shade, by the side of a wood, ' * 
The cot of aunt Diiiali tloliglitfully stood, 

A rural retreat, in simplicity drest, 

Scipestered it sat like a bird in its nest: 

Festooned wiUitlio brier, and scented with rose, 

Its windows looked out on a scone of repose, 

Its wood all in green, and its grass all in bloom, 

Like the dwelling of peace in a grove of porfuTuo. 

Tho’the skin of aunt Dinah was black as a coal, 

The beams of aflcotion cnlightcniMl her soul; 

Like gems in a cavern, that sparkle and blnzc, 

The darkness but adds to the strength of their rays; 
Or the moon looking out fiom her evening shroud, 
Or the sun riding forth from the edge of a cloud, 

So benevolence shone in her actions alway, 

And the darkness of life became radiant wiih clay. 
What tho’ she were poor, aunt Dinah’s oslato 
Tlie world was unable to give or croai.ft, 

Her wealth was her virtues, and brightly they shore, 
With a lustre unborrowed, and beauty‘thoir own; 
Her nature was goodness, her heart was a mine 
Of jewels, more precious than words can define, 

And she gave them with such a profasion and grace. 
Their light gave complexion and hue to licr face. 

Aunt Dinah has gone to tho land of the good, 

And her ashes repose by her favorite wo(><l, 

But her lonely old cottage looks out o’er the plain, 
As if it would welcome its mistress again; 

And long may it stand in that rural retreat, 

To mind us of her we no longer may meet, 

When we go after blaekbciTics, joyful and gay, 

And forget the kind hostoas who welcomed ua aye. 

OHAELES OSOAE 

The anthor of several yolimios of poetry in tlio 
French language, is a native of Louisiana, bom at 
New Orleans, May 1, 1821. llis parents were 
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botli Americano by birtli, of Frciicli descent, lie 
was early sent to Franco, where lie was educated 
at Clermont Forrand in Au\'ergiie, and attlie Cob 
lege of St. Louis in Paris. While a student, lie 
wrote versos, which Oliatcaubriand coininendod 
foY their noble and natural exi)ressi(>n, without 
affectation or cxtra\ agance. Thus encouraged, 
on his return to New Orleans, ho published in 1847 
liis Easais the topics of which are 

descriptions of Southern scenery, seni/cnontal and 
occasional poems. In 1852 ho published two 
dramatic works, on subjects drawn fi'oin the ro¬ 
mantic legends of Louisiana;— M/!a oil L(l Movt 
de L‘t Ecdle^ aiidZ^s Gyfjno^ on, Mlngo^'Aw Indian 
])lot, in which Tocunisoli is one of the characters. 
In the same yoa.r lie took the held as editor of a 
daily paper in New Orleans, VOrUanak^ in which 
he advocated the Compromise Resolutions. Mr. 
Dugue is now a member of the bar at New Or¬ 
leans. ITe has written a mauusori])t work, en¬ 
titled Philosopli le Morally which is to bo publish¬ 
ed in French and English. 


XAVIER DONALD MACLEOD, 
lilji. MoLeoi) is the son of the Rev. Alexander 
McLeod, a Presbyterian clergymau of eiiiinonco, 
who emigrated to tliis country in I7i)4, and the 
grandson of Niel MeLcod, the entertainer of Dr. 
Johnson at Mull in the llohridos. Mr. Mcdjood 
was born in the city of New York, November 17, 
1821, and took orders in the Episcopal Church in 
1845. Al‘tor being settled for a short time in a 
country parish, ho in 1848 visited Europe, where 
he became a Roman Catholic. Hinco his return 
in 1852, Mr. Meljood has devoted himself to 
authorship, a career which he commenced at an 
early age, having coiitritinted tales and iioems 
to liiio New Yorker in 1841. He has published 
Pf/.'iitahurd^ /lift Wanulorings and Mh Ways of 
T/Unkiny,^ a romance of European travel, The 
Blood-Htone,^ a story of talisniaiiio inihierice, Lch- 
cu.re^ or the Lmt ami the Life of vSir 

Wall er Scott, jiropnred from the Lile by Lockhart. 
His la4 work is a hiograjiliy oi‘ the ])n‘senfc elli- 
cicuit mayor of the city of New York, Fernando 
Wood, Mr. McLeod has been a friKpumt contri¬ 
butor in jirose and verse to the inagiwine.s of the 
day. 

K G. SQXJIER. 

ErnnATM GKonmc SiiiriKit was horn in the town 
of Bethleliem, Albany County, New York, Juno 
IT, 1821. Ho is a lineal (leseendant of (kirnct 
Auditor Samuel Siiiiier, one of Oliver (iroin- 
well’s licutommts, who liguros in tlio Clorrospon* 
douce, the ‘‘Thirty-Five Unpiihlished Letters of 
Orem well,’’ooinmunieatod to the historian Oarlylo, 
and published by him in Fraser’s Magazine. 

The younger sons of this Samuel Scjuier emi¬ 
grated to America, and their dcsoendiuits took an 
active part in the colonial events which folhiwed 
the Restoration. The gr(‘atrgran(Iliithor of our 
author, Philip Squier, served under Wolcott in 
the capture of Louisburg; and his griindfather, 
Ephraim Squier, fought side by side with Col. 
JCnowltou at Jhinker Hill, Ho was also with 
Arnold in the toiriblowiutor journey through the 
wilderness of the Kennebec, in the expedition 
against Canada. He lived to be one of tlie vote- I 


rans of the war, dying in 1842 at the venerable 
age of niiicty-sevon. The father of the subject 
of our present sketch is a devoted Methodist 
niinisLcr in the northern part of New York and 
of Vormoiit. In his youth, Si[uier obtained his 
cduciiLiou according to the New Enghuul fashion, 
by working on the farm in summer, and teaching 
a couinion school in winter. At eighteen, we 
tliid him attempting literature ill the publicntion 
of a little paper in the village of Oharlloii, Sara¬ 
toga Cuimty, while more seriously ([ualifyiiig him¬ 
self for the iirolbssion of a Civil Engineer. The 
disastrous ])eriod of l85T-oO, wliieh put a stop for 
a time to all works of public iinprovCTiient, ne¬ 
cessarily diverted hlr. Sipiier from the career 
which lioluid marked out for himself. His know¬ 
ledge of ougineering, however, has since been of 
the most oileelual service to him, in his investiga¬ 
tions both at lionie and abroad, and has contribut¬ 
ed much to their success. Diverted in this man¬ 
ner from liis profession, Mr. Sqiiicr next made his 
aiipearance in ])rint,, in 1810, as the e<Iii<)r of a 
monthly periodical in Albany, entitled Parlor 
Magazine^ M’liich lasted a yeai-, and which was 
Hiicoeeded by the Poo^h Ilagazlne,, based iii>on 
l!io idea of making a contemporaneous collection 
of American poetry, a sort of National Antholo¬ 
gy. Jhit two numhers were issued. 

His next el fort was of more i)ilh and import¬ 
ance, in his contrihiitionsto and virtual editorship 
()i“ the Norn Yorh jSfate IloeJianic (18*11-2), juib- 
lished at Albany, and occupied with the interests 
of tlio mechanics, aiul a change in the prison 
system of the state, injurious to tlicir callings. 
At thi.s lime he prepared a volume of information 
on the OhincHe.*** 

In 18IJ bo went to Hariford, Ooimecticnt, and 
for two years edited the llarlfaHi Bally Jonriutf 
an ardent advocate of Henry Clay, as a typi^ of 
American character; and to Ins duties as editor 
added the part of an ellioient organizer of the 
Whig])arty in (loiiiiecticiit. 

Early in 1815, Mr. S(|iili‘r a(‘,copied the editor¬ 
ship of the HelotoGazede jmlilishcd at (’hill)(M)the, 
Ohio, with wJiieh he retained his (amuc.xion for 
nearly three yean, int<'rniptt‘.(l only by his elec¬ 
tion as Olerk of tlu^ Lt'gislativi^ Assembly of the 
Stale during the winter of 1847-8. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Oliio, in eonjunclioii with Dr. 
Davis, ho commenecd a systematic investigalion 
of the Ahongiiial Monuinents of the MissiHsippi 
Valley, the results of which he embodieil in a 
voluminous Memoir, which was jmblished by the 
Bmitbsonian Insritution, ami <uMistitutos tln» lirst 
volume of its Oontrlhatiom to KtumledyeA 

Previously to tliis, the researches of Mr. Siiiihu* 
had attracted the attention of tlie venerable 
Albert (hillatiu, at whoso request ho prepared a 
Memoir on the Amdent MonumentHof the West, 
which was nublislusl in tJie Tramactlom of the 
Ameneon mhuidogkal Hooieity^ and also in a se¬ 
parate Ibrm.t 


♦ Tho ChlncftA nnth<^y‘ ftPO, Ao., by 0, T. T^y; with Tllurttm- 
miU Oorrokomtlvo Addltloiiftl OhiiptopH on tlio An- 
olinilaiul Mo<l(<rn Tllntory, Anolont and Intorcourno, 

&(5. Dy K.O.S(ink‘P, 8v(». Alburiy. 1H48. 

t Arioiant MotiunienU of tim MlHHlsMlppl Vano.v, oom- 
prlHlng tho UoHultu of RxtcnBlvo Original HumwH uinl Mx- 
ploratlofifl. 15y li, G. S^julor, A.M^ und E, It IkviK, MJ), 
4to, up. 400. 

t Obsorrfttlontf on tho Aborl;,'lmil Moimmi^ntH of tho Mlii- 
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The ■w'ork published hy the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, in the number, vaiiety, and value of the 
facts -which it embodies, is undoubtedly entitled 
to a front rank in ail that relates to American 
Archseology, The memoir of Mr, Caleb Atwater 
published''in 1820, in the Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society, was, pveriously to 
the appearance of this work, the only authority 
on the subject. In the language of Mr. Gallatin, 
“ it is very incomplete, has many mistakes, and is 
in no degree comparable to the work published 
by the Smithsonian Institution,” which has been 
accepted as a standard in the department to 
which it relates. The resnlts of Mr, Squier’s in- 
q-oiries into our 'Western antiquities are briefly; 

Ist That the earthworks of the West are of a 
high but indeterminate antiqnity; one, heverilie- 
less, anfiSdently great to admit of physical and 
natural changes, which, in historic regions, it has 
required thousands of years to bring about. 

2d. That the ancient population of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley was nnmerous and widely spread, as 
evinced from the number and magnitude of the 
ancient monuments, and the extensive range of 
their occurrence. 

8d. That this population was essentially homo- 
geneons in blood, customs, and habits; that it 
was stationary and agricultural; and although 
not having a high degree of civilization, was 
nevertheless possessed of systematic forma of 
religion and government. 

4th. That the facts of which we are in posses¬ 
sion, suggest a probable ancient connexion be¬ 
tween the race of the mounds, and -the semi-civi¬ 
lized aboriginal families of Central America and 
Mexico, but that there exists no direct evidence 
of such relationship. 

Upon the question, What became of the race 


eifislppi Valley, the Character of the Ancient Earthworks, 
Stmotiire and Purposes of the Mounds, etc,, etc. By E. Q-. 
Sqxder. 


of the Mounds ? Mr. Squier has not, we believe, 
expressed an opinion. His writings, however, 
imply a total disregard of all hypotheses which 
would ascribe the ancient monuments ot the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley to others than a purely aboriginal 
origin, as idle puerile fancies.* 

The “Ancient Monuments” was followed hy 
another publication from Mr. Squier’s pen by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1849;— Aboriginal 
Monuments of the State of Ifew YoTk^from Ori¬ 
ginal Surveys and Exploratio7is, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Hew York Historical Society, a work 
which was afterwards enlarged in a volume 
entitled, Antiquities of the State of AFew York^ 
with a Su 2 )plement on the Antiquiiies of the 
West. This work established that the small 
and irregular earthworks, and otlier aboriginal 
remains, north-east of the great lakes, wore 
to be ascribed to a comparatively recent period, 
and were probably clue to the Indian tribes 
found in occupation of the country at the time 
of the discovery. 

When General Taylor became President in 1848, 
Mr. Squier received the appointment of Charge 
(VAffaires of the United Stales to the republics of 
Central America, in the discharge of which lie ne¬ 
gotiated three treaties with Nicaragua, Hondliras, 
and San Salvadorrcsiiectively. As an aivlenti ad¬ 
vocate of American rights and interests, as well as 
of the political independence of the Cent ral Ame¬ 
rican States, he secured a personal iiilliieiice on the 
Isthmus which has been directctl to several ob¬ 
jects of political and general interest, amongst 
which the opening, on most advantageous terms, 
of two new inter-oceanic routes, is not the least. 
His dispatches, published under order of Con¬ 
gress, fill two considerable volumes. Ho never¬ 
theless found time, in the short period ot‘ Ida of¬ 
ficial duties, which were brought to a termination 
on the death of General Taylor, to make varioua 
explora-tions into the antiquities of the country, 
an account of whicli, as well as of his general 
political and social observations, etc., is imduded 
in his two valuable volumes entitled Jficuragua; 
its People^ Scenery^ and Monuments., published 
in 1852, which in original investigation, s])irit of 
adventure, and lucturesque narrative, is a c-om- 
panioii to Stephens’s* Incidents of Travel in Cen¬ 
tral America and Yucatan. 

Mr. Squier had previously, in 1851, published 
Ids volume. The Serpent Symlol. or the Worship 
of the Eeeipiocal Principles of Jsfaiure in Ame¬ 
rica., the object of which seems to have Ikkui to 
show that the many I’esemblances, amounting iu 
some instances to identities, between the manners, 
customs, institutions, and especially religions, of 
the great families of men in the old and new 
world, were not necessarily derivative, or the re¬ 
sults of connexions or relationship, recent or ro- 
mote. On the contrary, tliat these rcHemblanccs 
are due to like organizations, iuiluenced hy com¬ 
mon natural suggestions, and the moulding force 
of circumstances. 

On the publication of the work on Nioaragno, 


• Montiraetital Evldenccis of tlio DJsooT6*y of Amorlca by 
tho 35?'ortbmen, Ciltioally Examined.—Loudon Ethnological 
Journal, December, Ifi49. Beviow of “ A Memoir on tho 
European Ooloniavtlon of America Iu Anto-lHstoric Timoa," 
By Dr. Eestormaun. Loudoa 1802. 
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Mr, Squior visited Europe, where he was intro¬ 
duced to tie chief geograpliioal and ethnological 
societies of England, Germany, and Franco; made 
the personal acquaintance of Humboldt, Ritter 
(who has introduced a translation of his work on 
ISTicaragua to the German public), Lepsius, 
Joinard, Maury, and the remaining leaders of 
archioologloal and geographical scionco. The 
first diploma of the Geographical Society of 
France, for 1852, Avas awarilod to Mr. Sipner, 
who was at the same time elected associate of the 
National Society of Antiquarians of France, an 
honor which has been conferred upon only one 
other American, the Hon. Edward Ev'crott- 

While in Europe Mr. Squier kept u[) lus taste 
for antiquarian investigations by an examination 
of the remains at Stoiielienge, the results of which 
wore oommiinioatod in a ])apor to the American 
Ethnological Society.*^ lie also, in conjiin<‘.tioii 
with Lord Londosborough, made some interesting 
explorations amongst the early British harrows of 
the north of England, near Yarborough. 

In 1853 Mr. Sipiior again visited Oontral Ame¬ 
rica for the ])arpose of investigating the line of 
an inter-oooanio railway, wliich his dedncUons on 
his previous visit had led him to coU'^idor pos^-i- 
blo, between some convenient harbor on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Bay of Foitieca on the Pa¬ 
cific. Tiie result of this .special point of investi¬ 
gation has boon communicated to the ])ul)lic hi 
Sir. Siiuior’s preliminary report of the lloudiiras 
Intor-Ooeauic Railway Company, of which lie is 
Secretary. Jlis further observations and adven¬ 
tures, at this time, are included in the two Avorks 
which he has prepared, entitled linn (hum and 
San, Sahaion^ OeogvapMcal^ IllntoncaJ^ and Sfa^ 
tintical^ Avitli original maps and illu-it.rativo 
sketches, and a more personal A^oliimo, limiting 
a Faas^ comprising adventures, observations, and 
impressions during a year of active explorations 
in the States of Nicaragua, Honduras, and San 
Salvador, Central America. The numerous illus¬ 
trations to these Avorks are remarkable for theJr 
merit. Tliey are from the jieiufil of tlic artist, 
Mr. I). C. Hitchcock, who accompanied Mr. Squicr 
on his,journeys as draftsman. TJio various a'o- 
cahularics, jdans, drawings of monuments, and 
other arcliieological maU*rials colkud-cd during 
this last cx])edilioTi, it is presumed Avill he embo¬ 
died in a scparat .0 form. 

Besides the writings which avo have enuinerat- 
od, Mr. Sipiior l)a.s been an indn-itrious coatrihn- 
tor to the periodical, ncAVqiaju'r, and scionl-ilio 
literature of the day, on topic.s of })oliU(5s ailect- 
ing the foreign relations of the country with the 
States of Central America; the untiijuities and 
ethnology of the aboriginal tribos of the count ry, 
in various journals, and in the Tnmsaetions of tlio 
Amerioau ElJmologictal Society, of which lie Jius 
boon a proniincnt moinbor. 

BLTflllA KffiOT KANE, 

Tine eminent Arctic explorer, was born in Phila¬ 
delphia, Feb. 8, 1822. lie took Jiis degree at the 
Medical University of Pennsylvania in 3848; 
entered the United States Navy as assistant 
surgeon, and was attached as a pliyHioiau to the 


♦ Literary WorltU Jaanary IT aua 1852, 
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first American embassy to China. Availing lilin- 
self of the facilities of his position, he Aisitod 
parts of China, tlic Philippines, Ceylon, and the 
interior of India. He is said to have been the 
second, if not the first person, having been cer¬ 
tainly the first Avliito person, to descend the crater 
of the Tael of Luzon, suspended by a bamboo rope 
around his body, from a ])rojeet.ing crag, two 
Imiidrod and three foot above the scoihe and 
debris. Upon tliis expedition, or one Avhich iol- 
loAA^cd it to the Indian Arcliipolago, ho narrowly 
escaped Avith his life from the Ladrones Avho 
assailed him, sustained successfully an attack of 
ail entire tribe of savages of the Negrito race, and 
Avas exposed to hanlsJiips under Avliich his travel¬ 
ling companion, Baron Loo of Prussia, sank and 
died at Java. After this ho ascended the Nile to 
the coniines of Nubia, aiul parsed a season in 
E'rypt. Ho travelled through Greta'O on foot, 
ami rotiinieil in 184(5 through Europe to the 
Ihiitod Btat-es. He Avas at once ordered to the 
coast of Africa, and Avhen there, in IS IT, iiimle an 
oUbrt to vihit the slave marts of Whydali. Ho 
took the African fev'or, and Avas smit liome in a 
A'ery precarious state of health, from Avhie-h, how- 
OA'or, lie reeovorod sullicieutly to visit Ale\ieo 
during the war as a \mlimteer. lie made his Avay 
through the ciioiny’s country Avith dospa-tciies for 
the American Oommander-in-Chief from ^tho 
Presideiil, with the notorious spy conqiariy of the 
brigaiKl Doiniugui^z as his escort; and, atler a 
successful engiigoment wit.h a ]>arty of Iho eru'iuy 
whom they eneonntereil at Noptiluca, lie Avas 
forced to eomliat his (‘ompanionssingle-lumded to 
saAm the lives of his prisonei’s, Major-General 
Torrejou, General Gaoiia, and others, from their 
lury. Ho had his horse killed umler him, and 
was badly Avouuded; but was restored to lu^alth 
by the hosj)itality and kind nursing of the grateful 
Mexicans, particiilarly theCJaona family of Ihielda, 
by whom lie was thus enabled tt> remain on 
service iu Me.xico till the (swation of ho.st.ilit.ii‘s.* 
Wlien the lirst Grinnell Expedition for the re- 
coA'ory of Bir John Kranldiii was projecbsl iu 1850, 
Dr. Kano Avas ai>iminU‘d setiior surgeon au(l 
naturalist of the s<|iia<lron, <‘,ouq)os(Ml of the Ad¬ 
vance and the Ueseue, whhdi set sail from New 
York May 22 of that yt*ar, umier tlu^ command of 
Lieut. I>e Haven. AVter 1 raversing 11 le wati‘rs of 
Bailin’s Bay to MiJvill * Bay tlu^ expedition en>sHed 
to Laneai.tiT Bound and Barrow Straits, aiwl 
ascended Wellington (4iann<‘l, whm'c the n<»tablo 
diHcov<*ries Avere made which have given to tlio 
map of the world tlu^ names of Maury (Jhaunel, 
(JriunoU l.»au<I, and Mount Kninklin. Tlie winter 
Avaspassod by the exiKHlition imbedded in tlio ico 
Hoc, From the lliirteeiitli of January, 1851, to 
the fifth (d* June, the voisels drifted a tlistanoo of 
six liuudtN si miles, wheu the ico jmek iimnediately 
surrounding them was broken up iu Bafiiif.s Bay. 
At thin time I>r. Kano mot Lieut. Jiellofc, tho 
young Friaich ofiicierwhoHomelanclioly fate in tho 
Arctic Regions in August, 1853, was ho greatly 
enhanced to tho public mind by tho succcHshd 
results of tho ofiorta at discovery wluoU wore 
anuouncod at tho same mouiont witit his death. 


Wa flml tho priooding otatowont of ftwls lii that <<x<3oHent 
oontrlhutJon to oontomponiry biography, Tho Mou uf tUa 
Timo,^ pabllslud by 
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He "vras then attached to the Prince Albert of the 
English expedition. After Tisiting the Greenland 
settlements of Proven and Uppernavik, with an 
nnsncoessfol attempt, against does and icebergs, 
to resume the search tliroiigh 'W'ellington Channel, 
the expedition returned to Isew Y ork in September. 
The duties and scientific employments of Dr. 
Kane dnring the voyage were arduous and con¬ 
stant. After his return he employed himself upon 
the preparation of his journal for publication, and 
bringing before the public in lectures at Washing¬ 
ton and the chief Atlantic cities, his views in re¬ 
ference to another attempt at Arctic discovery. 
His account of his voyage, The U, -*9’. Grrinnell 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franhlinj A 
Personal Uarrative^ was written and left for pub¬ 
lication in the hands of the Hai-pers, when ho 
sailed on his second Arctic expedition from Hew 
York, on the 31st May, 1853, in command of the 
Advance, fitted out by the liberality of Mr. Gi-in- 
nell of Hew York, and Mr. Peabody, the wealthy 
broker of London. His design on tliis voyage was 
to advance to the head of Baffin’s Bay, and in the 
winter and spring of 1854 traverse with dogs and 
sledges the upper poi*tions of the peninsula or 
island of Greenland, in an endeavor to reach the 
supposed open Polar sea. 

The publication of the book which Dr. Kane 
had left behind him -was delayed by the burning 
of the edition, just then completed, at the great 
fire of the Messrs. Harper’s establishment in Chff 
and Pearl streets in December, 1858, The stereo¬ 
type plates were saved, and the work was pub¬ 
lished in the spring of 1854, It is written with 
great fidelity and spirit, in a style highly cha- 
raoteristio of the life and energy of the man. Its 
descriptions are vivid, and its felicity of expression 
remarkable, illuminating to the unscientific reader 
the array of professional and technical terms %v5th 
which the subjectis appropriately invested. There 


is a frosty crystaHization, as it were, about the 
style, in keeping with the theme. The scientific 
merits of the work are important, particularly in 
the careful study of the ice formations, on -which 
subject Dr. Kane has mentioned his intention to 
prepare an elaborate essay for the Smithsonian 
publications. Hot the least attraction of the book 
are the numerous cai’eful drawings and spirited 
illustrations from the pencil of Dr. Kane himself. 

Dr. Kane has also been a contributor to the 
scientific journals of Europe and America. In 
1843 he published a paper on Kyestiiie, which 
was wen received by the medical profession. 

JLECTIO 12IC3IDE1TTS. 

I employed the dreary intervals of leisure that 
heralded our Christmas in tracing some Flemish por¬ 
traitures of tilings about mo. The scenes themselves 
had interest at the time for the parties who figured 
in them; and I believe that is reason enough, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of modern academics, for sub- 
mittmg them to the public eye. I copy tliem from 
my scrap-book, expurgating only a little. 

"We have almost reached the solstice; and things 
are so quiet that I may as well, before I forgot it, tell 
you something about the cold in its sensible cfiects, 
and the way in which as sensible people we met it. 

" You will see, by turning to the early ])art of my 
journal, that the season we now look back upon as 
the perfection of summer contrast to this outrageous 
wdnter was in fact no summer at all. Wc had the 
young ice forming round us in Baffin’s Bay, and 
were measuring snow-falls, wdiilo you wore sweating 
tinder your grass-cloth. Yet I remember it as a 
time of sunny recreation, when W’e shot boars upon 
the floes, and were scrambling mcrnly over glaciers 
and murdering rotgesin the hriglit glare of our day- 
midnight. Like a complaining hi uto, I thought it 
cold then—I, who am blistered if 1 touch a brass 
button or a ramrod without a woollen luit, 

"The cold came u]u)n us gradually. The first 
thing that really striv-k mo was the freezing up of 
onr water-casks, the drip-cnncllo appearance of the 
bung-holes, and our inability to lay the tin cup down 
for a five-minuteb’ paiito wi’tliout having its eoiitcnts 
made solid. Kext came the complete inability to 
obtain drink without manufacturing it. For a long 
time we had collected our water from the beaut iful 
fresh pools of the iceberg and ilocs; now wo had to 
quaiTy out the blocks iu flinty, glassy lumps, and 
then melt it in tins for our daily drinlc. This was in 
Wellington Channel. 

" By-aiid-by the sludge wliioh we passed through 
as we travelled became pancakes and snow-balJs. 
We were glued up. Yet, even as laic as the 11th of 
September, I collected a flowering I’otcntilla from 
Barlow’s Inlet. But now anything moist or wet 
began to strike me as something to bo looked at —a 
curious, out-of-the-way production, like the bits of 
broken ice round a can of mint-julcp. Our decks 
became dry, and studded with hdtryoidal lumps of 
diriy foot-trodden ice. Ihe rigging liad nightly ac¬ 
cumulations of rime, and wo learned to b(^ careful 
about coiled ropes and iron work. On the 4th of 
October we had a mean tomperntnre below zero. 

“ By this time our little entering hatchway had 
become so complete a mass of icicles, tluit wc had to 
give it up, and resort to our winter door-way. The 
opening of a door was now the signal for a gush of 
smoke-like vapor: every stove-pipe sent out clouds 
of pui*ple steam ; and a man’s breath looked like the 
firing of a pistol on a small scale. 

"All our eatables became laughably consolidated, 
and after difierent fashions, requiring no small ex- 
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peiience before we learned to manage tlio peculiari¬ 
ties of their changed condition. Thus, dried apples 
became one solid breccial mass of impacted angu¬ 
larities, a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. Dried 
peaches the same. To get these out of the barrel, or 
the barrel out of them, was a matter impossible. 
"We found, after many trials, that the shortest and 
best plan was to cut up both fruit and barrel by re¬ 
peated blows with a heavy axe, taking the lumps 
below to thaw, tiaur-kraut resembled mica, or rather 
ttxlcose slate. A crow-bar with chiseled edge ex¬ 
tracted the laminm badly; but it was perha[)s the 
best thing wc could resort to. 

“ Sugar formed a very funny compound. Take 
q. s, ol cork raspings, and incorporate thcrcwitli 
another g. s. of liquid giitta perclia caoutchouc, and 
allow to harde.j; this extemporaneous formula will 
give you tlic brown sugar of our winter cruise. 
Extract with the saw; nothing but the saw will 
suit. Butter and lard, leas changed, rG(piire a heavy 
cold chisel and mallet. Their fracture is coiichoidai, 
with hflematitic (iroii-ore pimpled) Hurfaee. Eioiir 
undergoes little cliaiige, and laolasaes can at — 
be hidf scooped, half cut by a still* iron ladle. 

“ Pork and beef are rare specimens of Eloreutine 
mosaic, emulating the lost art of pet,rifled viscei-al 
monstrosities seen at the medical schools of Bologna 
and Milan: crow-bar and haudspilvc I for at —;>()® 
the axe can hardly chip it. A barrel sawed in Inilf, 
and kept for two days in the caboose house at 
was stui 03 refractory as dint a few inches below the 
surface. A similar bulk of lamp oil, dcmuhal of the 
staves, stood like a yellow sandstone roller for a 
gravel walk 

** Ices for the desscH come of course unbidden, in 
all imaginable and unimaginable variety. 1 have 
tried my inventive powers on some of tliem. A 
Komau punch, a good deal stronger than the noblest 
Komaii ever t{ist,ed, forms readily at —Some 
sugared cranberries, with a little butter and scalding 
water, and you have an impromptiU strawberry h‘<‘. 
Many a time at those funny little jams, tluit wV call 
in Philadelphia ‘ parties,’ whore the Indy-hostcss 
glides with such nusely-rcgulated indiircreuee through 
the complex machinery she Inis brought together, I 
liavo tliouglit 1 noticed her stolen glance of anxiety 
at the cooing doves, wIukso icy bosoms were melting 
into one upon the sniiper-tablo before their time. 
Wo order tliese tilings bettor in tlie Arctic, t^indi is 
the ‘composition and derce quality* of our ices, tlmt 
th<‘y arc brought in served on the shaft of a hickory 
broom ; a translixing rod, which we use as a stirrer 
fii'st and a fork afi.erwnrd. So hard is this termi¬ 
nating eylimlor of ice, that it might serve as a 
truncheon to knock ilown nn ox. The only dinicnlty 
is in the processes that follow. It is tlie work of 
time and energy to impress it with the carving- 
knife, and you must handle your spoon di’ftly, or it 
fastens to your tongue. One of our mess was temptml 
the other <lay by the erystnl transpareney of an 
icicle to break it in Ids mouth; one pmeo froiso to his 
tongue, ami two others to his Ups, and eaeli carried 
off ihe skiu; the tliermometer was at —28®.” 


SAMtXBL ELIOT, 

The author of a Ulittor}/ of Liberty^ •was born at 
Boston, the son of William H. Eliot, Dweinbor 
22, 1821. Ilo was educated in Boston and at 
Harvard, wlicre ho was gnjwlnated in Uo 
continued Im studios in Europe, lie formed the 
idea of writing a Ilutory of Liberty in. lioine, 
where he spent the winter of 3H4rW, and has 
fiinoo been engaged upon the work. 


Ill 1847, ho published in Boston, Foi^mges 
from the IIiHlory of Liberty^ in whicli he tnicod 
the career of the early Italian reformers, Arnaldo 
da Brescia, Griovamii di Vicenza, iiiul others; of 
Savonarola; of Wycliffe in England, and the War 
of tlio Cominumties in Castile. 



Tho first scries of his more edaborate history in 
two volumes, apjieared in 18B) witli the title, 
21i 6 Liberty of Home. In 38511,11)13 work was 
reprinted in jl revised form as The ILatory of 
Liberty: Fait I. The An,e\ent and in 

the Kanie }e.‘ir appeared two similar volumes 
relating to TheEaity Chrisitaioi. These coiisti- 
tuled two ])art.s of an extensive work, of which 
three others are projected, devoted successively 
to the Papal Ages, the jMoiiarelueal Ages, and the 
Ain<‘ricau Njiiion. 

The speciality of Mi*. Eliot’s historic labors is 
fully indicated in their title. It is to read the 
past, not for the ])urp()so of curiosity, entertain¬ 
ment, or controversy, ibr tho clironiclo'of kings 
and cm[>erors, or the story of war and (‘oiKpiost, 
tinlesH for Huh* suhordination to the jirogress of 
Liberty. His work is therefore a oviru‘.al analysis 
rather than a narrative. As such it possesses 
much philosophical acumen, and hears evidences 
of a diligent study of tho original and later 
authoritioH. Tho conceiition of the work is a 
noble 0 !i(‘, and it may witliont vanity he said to 
bo appropriately undertaken by an American. 

As a sp(‘cimen of tho author’s manner, wc» 
present a jKissago at the close of the history of 
lloinan liberty with the establishment of tlie 
Emperors, and at tho dawn of the new divine 
dispensation for all true freedom and progress 
of Imnmnity in CHiristianity. 

OK ANTKitriTV, 

TliUH li (Mtr I'kii to TiMTn(*(l of IToix*. 

(lAitiAUj, JOunch tOtUu/ioiij Hook in. oh. S. 

The conrHC of the olden 1im<'was nni. Its gmie- 
riitioiw had wrought tin* work appointi«‘d them to 
do. Their powers were, (‘xliausted, 'rh(‘ir liberty, 
ii) othm* words, their ability to excreise thoir powers, 
was itself overthrown. 

hVom the. outset tlu're had hemi no uinou amongst 
men. The opposite system of centruiization, by 
wliieh the many were bound to the few, Imd jire- 
vailed at the Legimting, Wealomed, indetai, hut 
more than ever doveliqied, it prevaih'd also at tho 
<Mid. To riMiow and to extend t.iiis system had binm 
the aijpoinied work of tlie aneient ifomans. is*ot to 
uiiit-e, not. to hherute the human m*o, Iiad they Ixum 
intrnstoil with dominion. It. was to reduce mankind, 
theniHidves included, to iliawnsion and to submission, 
that. th<‘ Itonmns were al1ow<‘d their liberty. 

To Hueli an end their libeHy, like tliat of tlie <*Mer 
natioim, was providontmlly adnptiuL As « ]>oHses- 
Hion, it was in tho haiulH not of the best, hut of the 
strongest.. As a right, it was not the riglit to im¬ 
prove one’s self, but that t.o restmin others. It. was 
the elaim to be sowed by othem It was not tho 
privilege of sowing others. Much less was it tho 
privilege of serving God, struggling amidst the 
laws of man, instead of resting upon t.hose of God, it 
was the liberty of men destined to contention until 
they fell in sorvitudo. 
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There xrere exceptions. Not every one lost him¬ 
self in the dust and the agony of strife. Not every 
generation spent itself in conflicts. The physical 
powers were not always the only ones in exercise. 
At times the intellectual powers obtained develop¬ 
ment. At rarer seasons, the spiritual powers evinced 
themselves. A generation might thus attain to a 
hberty far wider than that of its predecessors. An 
individual might thus rise to a liberty far higher 
than that of his contemporaries. Yet these were 
but exceptions. The rule, confirmed by them, was 
the tendency of men to a lower, rather than a higher 
state. Indirectly, they were led towards the higher 
state, for which the lower was the necessary pre¬ 
paration. But the passage was to be made through 
the lower. Every bad work that succeeded, every 
good work that failed, brought mankind nearer to 
the end of the prevailing evil. The advent of the 
approaching good was hastened by every downward 
step towards prostration. 

Ih*om the masses of the clouds the light fii’st fades 
away. It presently vanishes from the patches in 
the skies originally undimmed. Then darkness 
overspreads the heavens. Men fall supine upon the 
earth. The night of universal humiliation sets in. 
But the gloom is not unbroken. Overshadowed 
as is the scene, it is not overwhelmed. There still 
remain the vales where truth has descended. There 
still exist the peaks to which love in its longing has 
climbed- Desires too earnest to have been wasted, 
princi]jles too honest to have been unproductive, 
still linger in promise of the coming day. Men 
were to be humbled. They needed to feel the in- 
seeuiity of their liberty, of the powers which made 
it their right, of the laws which made it their 
possession. But they did not need to be bereft 
of the good which their laws and their powei’s, 
however imperfect, comprehended. 

The day of redemption followed. It was not too 
lata It was not too soon. The human race had 
been tried. It had not been annihilated. Tlien 
the angels sang their song of glory to God and 
peace amongst His creatures. We may believe that 
when the morning came, the oppression and the 
servitude of old had left their darkest forms amidst 
the midnight clouds. Before the death of Augus¬ 
tus, the Business of The Fathee had already been 
begun in the Temple at Jerusalem; and near by, 
The Son was mereasing in wisdom and in statui*e and 
in favor with God and man. 

The sea, as it were, whereon wave has pursued 
wave through day and night, through years and 
centuries, before our eyes, is thus illumined with 
the advancing light which we have been waiting to 
behold. And as we stand upon the shore, conscious 
of the Spirit that has moved upon the face of the 
waters, we may lift our eyes with more confiding 
faith to the over-watching Heaven. 

JAMES T. FIELDS 

"Was bom in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
1820. His partnership in the publishing house 
of Ticknor and Co. of Boston, whose liberal 
literary dealings with eminent authors at home 
^d abroad^ he has always warmly seconded, has 
identified him with the best interests of literature. 


Jz4^'7’.Tu^ 

He is the poets’ publisher of America, as Moxon 
has been of England, and like his brother of the 


craft in London, writes good verses himself. On 
two occasions, in 1838 and ’48, Mr. Fields has 
delivered a poem before the Boston Mercantile 
Association. Sentiment and point, in good set 
iambics and clashing rhymes, are the approved 
necessities of these affairs. Mr. Fields’s poems 
on “ Commerce ” and the Post of Honor” are 
wanting in neither. An elegimtly printed little 
volume, in the highest luxury of the press, 
contains his miscellaneous poems. They aro 
truthful and unaffected in sentiment, finished and 
delicate in expression. 

WOEDSWOEin. 

The grass hung wet on Rydal banks. 

The golden day with pearls adorning, 

When side by side with him we w'alked 
To meet midway the summer morning. 

The west wind took a softer breath, 

The sun Inrnself seemed brighter shining, 

As through the porch the minstrel stcjit^— 

His eye sweet Nature’s look oiishriiiing. 

He passed along the dewy sward, 

The blue-bird sang alott “ good-morrow 
He plucked a bud, the flower awoke. 

And smiled without one pang of sorrow 

He spoke of all that graced the scene 
In tones that fell like music round us, 

We felt the charm descend, nor sti’ove 
To break the rapturous spell that bound u.'.. 

We listened with mysterious awe, 

Strange feelings mingling with our pleasure ; 
We heard that day prophetic words. 

High thoughts the heart must always treasure. 

Great Nature’s Priest 1 thy calm car(‘(^r, 

With that sweet morn, on earih lias ended— 
But who shall say thy mission dic<l 
When, winged for Heaven, thy soul asccudt'ul 

niEGB FOB A TOtTNO GIEL. 

Underneath the sod, low lying, 

Dark and drear, 

Sleepeth one who left, in dying, 

Sorrow here. 

Yes, they’re ever bending o’er her, 

Eyes that weep; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore her 
Vigils keep. 

When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
iSironed above; 

Souls like thine with God inliorit 
Life and love I 

BTBNITDE- 

This cottage door, this gentle gnlo, 
Hay-scented, whispering round, 

Yon path-side rose, that down the vale 
Breathes incense from the ground, 

Methiriks should from the dullest clo<l 
Invite a thankful heart to God, 

But, Lord, the violet, bending low, 

Seems better moved to praise; 

From us, what scanty blessings flow, 

How voiceless close our days :— 

Father, forgive us, and the flowers 
Shall lead in prayer tlio vesper hours. 
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DON.VLD Gr. MITCHELL. 

Me. Mitotiell was born in Norwich, Connocti- 
out, April, 1822. HLs lather was the pastor of 
the Congregational church of that place, and liis 
grandfather a member ol the first Congress at 
Philadelphia, and for many years Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Conneoticut, 

After being prepared for college at a boarding- 
school, young Mitchell entered Ytde, and was 
graduated in due course in 1841. His health being 
feeble, he passed the three following years on his 
grandfather’s est ite in the country. lie became 
much interested in agriculture, wrote a number 
of letters for the Cultivator jit Albany, and gained 
a silver cup from the New York Agricultural 
Society, as a prize for a plan of farm buildings. 

Ho next crossed the ocean, and s])ent half a 
winter in the island of Jersey, ami the other 
half in rambling over England on foot, visiting 
in this manner every county, and writing letters 
to the Albany Cultivator. After ]>asHing eighteen 
months on the eoutineiit lie returned home, ami 
commenced the study of the law in New York 
city. lie soon after i)ul)lished, Fmlh Gleanings ; 

A Few Sheaf from the Old Fields of Oontl-^ 
nenicbl Europe; "by Jk. Muroel^ a pleasant 
volume of leisurely observation over a tour 
tlu’ough some ol‘ the choice places of Cen¬ 
tral Europe. Mr. MitchclPs health suHbring from 
confinement in a city olHee, lie again visited 
Europe, ami passed soim^ of tlie eventful montlis 
of 18J-8 ill the capital and among the vineyards 
of France. 



OnliiH vutnrn, Mr. Mitolioll piiblwliiMl in 1 S/50, 
m Bntmjhmtmr, "being Tranmipthnm from 
l‘enonal Obmvatiom in Parit during the yenr 
1848; by Zk Marml^ a volume in which ho 
carried the <piinnt brevity of stylo, fiomowliat ap¬ 
parent in tli(j Fresh CJlcanings, to au jnjmlioioiw 
extent, cou)ding with this an unfortunate imita¬ 
tion of Ciarlylo’s treatment of similar soonos in 


the History of the French Devolution. Ills next 
production was The Lorgnette^ a periodical in 
size and style resembling Balinagimdi. It ap¬ 
peared anonymously, and altbougli attracting much 
attention in fasbioiiablo circles, the author’s in¬ 
cognito was for some time preserved, Tt was 
written in a cpiiet, pure style, and contains some 
of the l)est passages in the author’s writings. 

During the progress of the J.orgiietlo, Mr. 
Mitchell published the Ferenos of a Bachelor^ a 
coiitcin]dative view of life from the slippered ease 
of the chimney corner. A slight story runs tlirougli 
the volume, containing some pathetic scenes ten¬ 
derly narrated. 

A volume of a similar character. Dream L'fe^ 
a])i)care(l in the following jear. Ju Mr, 
Mitchell receiv'cd tlie apixdntinent ot‘ Lnited 
fStatos Consul at Venice. He retained the oliico 
but a short time, and alter i)assing several months 
in Eun)i)0, engaged in the collection of Jualerials 
for a ])ropose(l history of Veni(‘e, returmsl homo 
the suiMinor of 3855. Tie is at present residing 
on a country-seat which he has purchased in tlm 
neighborhood of Now Haven. 

Mr. Mitchell’s last puldieiitloii, Fuilge Jhing,% 
was originally published in the Knickerbocker 
^Magazine, It consists of a series of skcdiehes, 
in a connected form, of city fiishioiialde life, in 
the vein of the Lorgnette. 

LUTTKIW—KKOM THK HKVISUIKH OF Ji llAOnRWUC. 

rdessisl be lettei’s 1—tlu*.y arc tho monitors, they 
ar« also the coinforters, and t-h(‘V are tlm only true 
Jieart^talleers. Your spots*,li, Jiml their speoc.lfes, ar<i 
coiivent.i(»nal; they are moulded by eire.uiiihtanees; 
they are snggesteti by tlui observation, remark, am I 
inlluouec of the p;irlies to Nvhom tho speaking is atl- 
dressed, or by whom ii, may h<^ overli/'nrd. 

Your truest thouglit is modified half through its 
uUeranee hy a look, a sign, a smile, or a sneer, H. 
is not individual; it is not integral: it is social and 
inixed,—liulf of you, and half of olhers. It heiids, 
it sways, it multij>lies, it retlr<*s, an<I it. advaueoh, ns 
the talk of olhersi ju’e-ses, relaxes, or <|ui<*keus. 

Lut. it IS not s(» witlx Letters:—there you ar<*, with 
only the soullesi pen, nud tlie. suoW white, virgin 
paper. Voursoul is meu’-ui'ing it^-^elf hy it,self, and 
saying its own sayings; tlii're arc no sneers t»» uio- 
dliy its utteraiK'e,—no seowl t,o scare,—nothing is 
]>ros<*ut, hut you a,nd your thought,. 

Utter it then freely— writ(* it <lown— stamp if— 
hum it in the ink I—'There* it. is, a t.ru<* sonl-priatl 
I Oh, the glory, t.lu* rn‘edom,1.1ie passion of a letter I 
It is worth all tin* Ihetalk of the World, Do you 
say, it is studied, iiunu* up, a(‘to(l, rehearsed, eou- 
triv<Ml, artistie? 

Let me si'O it then ; h‘t, me run it over; fi-ll m(\ 
age, sex, <tir<-nmst,ainM*K, and I will tell yam if it be 
studied or r<*ul; if it he the merest li]>44lung put into 
words, ov heart,-talk blazing on tho )>aper. 

I'have, a little paetpiet, not very largo, tied ujx 
with narrow erimson rihlsm, n(»w soiUal \eith fr<*- 
(tu(*nt hamlling, wliieh far into some wint.er'w night 
I take down from its nook tiiam my shelf, ami im- 
th*, and open, and run over, with mioh sorrow, and 
such joy,—siieli t ears and sueli smiles, as I am sure 
maUii lao for ^yeekH aft-er, a kiiKler and holi(‘r man, 

Thero are in tills littlo paecpiet, letters in the 
faniiliar hniul of a motluT—what gofitlo ailmonttion 
—what tender afTodion l—(hnl have incr<*y on lum 
who otitUves the teai*» tha^ sucdi admonitions, and 
Bueh atl’cetion eall up to the cyel Tluua* ar<* others 
in tUo budget, in tho dolicato, and unformed hand of 
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a loved, and lost sister ;■—^^itten ■W’hen she and you 
\rere full of glee, -and the best mirth of youthfub 
ness; does it harm yon to recall that mirtbfulnesa I 
or to trace again, for the hundredth time, that scrawl¬ 
ing postscript at the bottom, with its s’s so carefully 
dotted, and its gigantic fs so carefully crossed, by 
the childish hand of a little brother ? 

1 have added latterly to that paccpiet of letters; I 
almost need a new and longer ribbon; the old one 
is getting too shoi’t. Kot a few of these new and 
cherished letters, a former Reverie has brought to 
me; not letters of cold praise, saying it was well 
done, artfully executed, prettily imagined—i o such 
thing: but letters of sympathy—of sympathy which 
means sympathy—^tlie vraOfjiJi and the avu. 

It would be cold and dastardly work to copy 
them; I am too selfish for that It is enough to say 
that they, the kind writers, have seen a heart iii the 
Reverie—have felt that it was real, true. They 
know it; a secret influence has told it What mat¬ 
ters it, pi ay, if literally there was no wife, and no 
dead ctiild, and no coffin, in the house? Is not 
feeling, feeling and heart, heart I Are not these 
fancies thronging on my brain, bringing tears to my 
eyes, bringing joy to my soul, as living, as anything 
human can be living ? What if they have no ma¬ 
terial type—no objective form? All that is crude, 
—a mere reduction of ideality to sense,—a transfor¬ 
mation of the sjiiiitual to tlie earthy,—a levelling 
of soul to matter. 

Are we not creatures of thought and passion ? Is 
anything about us more earnest than that same 
thought and passion I Is there anything more real, 
—more characteristic of that great and dim destiny 
to which we are born, and which may be written 
down in that terrible word—^Forever ? 

Let those who will then, sneer at "v hat in their 
wisdom they call untruth—at what is false, because 
it has no matei-ial presence: this does not create 
falsity; would to Heaven that it didl 

And yet, if there was actual, material truth, super- 
added to Reverie, would such objectors sympatliize 
the more? Kol—a thousand times, no; the heart 
that has no sympathy with thoughts and feelings that 
scorch the soul, is dead also—^whatever its n'oekixig 
tears and gestures may say—^to a coffin or a grave I 

Let them pass, and we will come back to these 
cherished letters, 

A mother who has lost a child, has, she says, shed 
a tear—not one, but many—over the dead boy’s 
coldness. And another, who has not, but who trem¬ 
bles lest she lose, has found the words failing as she 
reads, and a dim, sorrow-borne mist, spreading over 
the page. 

Another, yet rejoicing in all tliose family ties that 
make life a charm, has listened nervously to careful 
reading, until the husband is called home, and the 
coffin is in the house—“Slop 1” she says; and a 
gush of tears tells the rest. 

Tet the cold critic will say —“it was artfully 
done.” A curse on him!—it was not ai*t: it Was 
nature. 

Another, a young, fresh, healthful girl-mind, has 
seen something in the love-picture—albeit so weak 
—of truth; and has kindly believed that it must bo 
earnest. Aye, indeed is it, fair, and generous one, 
—earnest as life and hope! Who indeed With a 
heart at all, that has not yet slipped away irrepara. 
hly and for over from the shores of youth—from 
that fairy land which young enthusiasm creates, and 
over which bright dreams hover—but knows it to 
be real t And so such things will be real, till hopes 
are dashed, and Death is come. 

Another, a father, has'laid down the book in tears. 
—God bless them all I How far better this, than 


the cold praise of newspaper parngiaphs, or the 
critically contrived appreval of colder liiendsi 

Let me gather up these letters carefully,—to be 
read when the heart is faint, and sick of all that 
there is unreal and selfish in the world. Let me 
tie them together, with a new, and longer bit of 
ribbon-—not by a love knot, that is too hard-—but 
by an easy slipping knot, that sO I may get at them 
the better. And now they are all together, a siii g 
paequet, and we will label them not sentimentally (I 
pity the one who thinks it), but earnestly, and in the 
best meaning of the term— Souven'es du Cceur. 

Tbanks to my first Reverie, which has added to 
such a treasure I 

THOMAS RTTCHANAlf READ 
Was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
!M^arch 13,1822. His boyhood was passed among 
the scenes of country life until the age of seven¬ 
teen, when, after the death of his father^ ho moved 
to Cincinnati, and obtained a situation in the 
studio of Clevinger the sculptor. Devoting him¬ 
self to the fine ai*ts, he soon obtained some local 
reputation as a portrait painter, and in 1841 re¬ 
moved to Kew York, willi the intention of devot¬ 
ing himself to the art as a profession. He went 
within a year to Boston, wliere, in 1843-1 ho 
published in the “ Courier’’ a number of hrics, 
and in 1847 his first volume of Foema. It was 
followed by a second of Lays and Hallads in 
1848, published at Philadelphia, whither he had 
removed in 1846. In 3818 he made a collection 
of specimens of the Poinalo Poets of America, 
and has published an edition of liis own versos, 
elegantly illusti’atcd. Ho has ])asscd some time in 
Europe with a view to tlio study of painting, and 
is now pursuing that object willi success in 
Rome. 



A choice edition of Mr. Read^s pochlS) dolicatoly 
illusti'ated by Kenny Meadows, was published 
byDelf and TrUlmer, in London, in 1852, In 
1853 a nowand enlarged edition appeared at Phi** 
ladelphia. 
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The latest production of Mr. Read, published 
In Philadelphia in 1856, daring tlie author’s resi¬ 
dence iu Italy, The New Pastoral^ is the most 
elaborate of his compositions. It is a series of 
thirty-seven sketches, forming a volume of two 
linndred and fifty pages, mostly in blanlc verso. 
The thread which connects tlie chapters together 
is the emigration of a family group of Middle 
Pennsylvania to the Mississippi. The descrijition 
of their early residence; the rural manners and 
pursuits; the natural scenery of their homo; the 
phenomena of the seasons; the exhibitions of reli¬ 
gious, political, and social life; the seliool; tlio 
camp meeting; the election; Indei)endeneo Day, 
with an elevating love theme in tlie engagement 
of a village maiden to a ])oetic lover in Europe; 
the incidents of tlio voyage on the Ohio, with fre¬ 
quent episodes and patriotic as^nrations, are all 
liandled with an artist’s eye for natural and moral 
bounty. The book i)resents a constant succession 
of truthful, pleasing images, in the healthy vein 
of the (Toldsmitlis and Bloomfields. 

The charactensties wo have noted describe l^Ir. 
Read’s poems in his several volumes, wln<‘-h Iiayo 
exhibited a steady ])r()greHS and development, in 
the confidence of the writer, in plain and siinplo 
objects, in strength of fancy and poetic culture. 

miK CLOSING BCENB. 

Within this sober realm of Icafloss trees, 

''fho russet year inhaled the di’Oiiiny air, 

Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ea'ie, 

When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 

The gray barns, looking from^ their hazy hills 
O’er the dnii waters widening in tlio vales, 

Sent down the air a greeting to tlie mills, 

On the dull thunder of alternate ilails. 

All sights wore iik'Howo/I, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther, and the, streams sarg 
low; 

Asia a dream, tlio distant woodinati hewed 
His winter Jog with many ji muliled blow^ 

Th’ embattled fon^sts, erewdiile armed in gobl, 

’JMieir banners briglit with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of ohl, 
Witlidrawn aliu* in Time’s remoh'st blue. 

On shimb’rous wdngs the vnltiUre tried his fiight; 
Tlie dove sejaree h<‘iird liis sighing mat4*’H eom- 
plaint; 

And like a star slow drowning in the light., 

The village ehureh-vaue s<‘eine(lto j»ale and laiut. 

Tlio sentinel eock upon the hill-side erew; 

^ Orew thrice, and all was stillin' tlian before- 
silent till some replying wanderer blew 
Ills alien horn, and then was heard no more. 

Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall erest, 

Made garrulinw trouble round tlie imfictigcd 
young; 

And whore the oriole, hung her swaying nest 
J>y every light wind like a ooiiser swung; 

Whore sang the noisy masons of the eves, 

The busy swallows circling over near, 

Foreboding, oa the rustic mind belicvos, 

An early harvest and a plontoous year; 

Wlioro every bird which charmed tho vernal feast 
Shook tho sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reapers of tho rosy east, 

All now was songlaas, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow througli all the dreary 
gloom ; 

Alone the pheasant, druimning in the vale, 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 

There was no bud, no bloom upon tho bowers ; 

The spiders wove their thm shrouds night by 
night; 

Tho thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by—‘passed noiseless out of sight. 

Arriid all this—in this mosl cheerless air, 

And where tho woodbine sheds upon the poreh 
Its erimsou leaves, as if tlie year sbmd tlicre, 

Firing the floor with liis inverted torch— 

Amid nil this, the eenti'c of the scene, 

The whiti'-iniirod inat-on, witli monotonous tread 
Plied her swiit wheel, and w'ilh lier joyless mien 
Sat like a fate, and watched tlie flying thread. 

Sho had known sorrow. JIo had walked with her, 
Olt suppisi, and broke witli lier the ashen crast., 
And in tlio <b‘ad leaves still she heard tho stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 

While yo\, Imr cheek was bright, wdth simimer 
bloom, 

Her country summoned, and she gave her all, 
And twice war bowed to her Jiis sable plume; 
lie gave the swords to rest upon the wall. 

Rc-gavo tho flwor.’i —but not tho liand that drew, 
^Vnd struck for liberty the dying blow; 

Nor him, w’ho to his sire and country tnio 
h’cll ’mid the ranks of the iiiviiduig foe. 

Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 

Like tho low murmurs of a Idve at noon; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the, gone 
iii*oath<‘il through her lips a sad ami tremulous 
l.iim'. 

At last riio thread Was snapped, her head was 
bowisl: 

Life <h'ooped the distaff Dirougli Ids hands sereno; 
And loving lunghbons smoothed her eand’ul shroml, 
While j loath and Winter closed the autumii Heou(‘. 


rKT^^rtVT.VANlA-‘-^’KO^f Tltrt NKW rAHTOllAU 

Fair IViinsylvniiia I than thy miilhind vah‘s, 

Joying ’twi.N't hills of gretm, imd bound iifar 
I5y billowy mouutain.s rolling iu th(‘ b!u<‘, 

No Iovcli(‘V laudsenpe nioehs the traveller’.s eye. 
TIhm’C Labour sows im<l rt*n,ps bis sure r<‘Ward, 

And IVjku* and Plenty walk amiil tlm glow 
Ami p(M’fmne of full garners* 1 have S4*en 
In luudH U‘ss fr(‘e, less fair, but fur more known, 

Tlie fttreniiirt whiidi flow tlu-oiigh liistory and Wn;*h 
Tho legendary sliore.s—ami <*leav(‘ in twain 
Old ciipitols ami towns, dividing oft 
(irout empin's and estates of petty kings 
And })nin*(‘s, whosi' ilonmins lull inany a field, 
Rustling with maize along our native West., 
Oiilwneiujurcs and might put to siwunol and y(‘t 
Nor Rhine, like Jiacehiw crowned, ami roelijt/f 
through 

His hills—nor Danube, marred with tyranny, 
lIiH<lu!l waves moaning on Hungarian shoros-** 

Nor ra]>id Po, his oputpio waiom pouring 
Athwart tho fairest, frultfulest, and worst 
Knslayed of European lands—nor Heine, 

Winding uncOH^in tlirough inoormtant Franoo— 
Are half so fair a» thy brand stream whoso brea d; 
la gemmed with many amt whoso proud unmo 
Shall yot booomo among tho uauics of in vers 
A synonym of beauty—Husquolianna 1 
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THE 'niLAGE CHTTECH—FEOM THE NEW PASTOEAl* 

About the chapel door, in easy groups, 

The rustic people wait. Some trim the switch, 
While some prognosticate of harvests full, 

Or shake the dubious head with arguments 
Based on the winter’s frequent snow and thaw, 

The heavy rains, and sudden frosts severe. 

Some, happily but few, deal scandal out, 

With look askance pointing their victim. These 
Are the rank tares in every field of grain— 

These are the nettles stinging unaware— _ 

The briars which wound and trip unheeding feet— 
The noxious vines, growing in every grove 1 
Their touch is deadly, and their passing breath 
Poison most venomous I Such have I known— 

As who has not?—and suffered by the contact. 

Of these the husbandman takes certain note, 

And in the proper season disinters 

Their baneful roots; and to the sun exposed, 

The killing light of truth, leaves them to pine 
And perish in the noonday I ’Gainst a tree, 

With strong arms folded o’er a giant chest, 

Stands Barton, to the neiglibonriiood chief smitli; 
His coat, unused to aught save Sunday wear, 

Grown too oppressive bv the morning walk. 

Hangs on the drooping branch: so stands he ofb 
Beside the open door, what time Llie share 
Is whitening at the roaring bellows’ mouth. 

There, too, tlie wheelwright—he, the magistrate— 
In small communities a m.an of mark— 

Stands with the smith, and holds such argument 
As the unlettered but observing can; 

Their theme some knot of scripture hard 1o solve. 
And ’gainst the neighbouring bars two others fan. 
Less fit the sacred hour, discussion hot 
Of politics ; a topic, which inflamed, 

Knows no propriety of time or place. 

There Oakes, the cooper, with rough brawny hand, 
Descants at large, and, with a noisy ardour, 

Rattles around his theme os round a cask; 

While Hanson, heavy-browed, with shoulders bent, 
Bent with gi'ent lifting of huge stones—for he 
A mason and famed builder is—^replies 
With tongue as sharp and dexterous as his trowel, 
And sentences which like his hammer full, 

Brmging the flinty fixe at every blow! 

But soon the appi-oacliing parson ends in 2 )eace 
The wordy combat, and all turn within. 

Awhile rough shoes, some with discordant creak, 
And voices clearing for the psalm, disturb 
The sacred quiet, till, at last, the -^il 
Of silence wavei*s, settles, falls; and then 
The hymn is given, and all arise and sing. 

Then follows prayer, which from the pastor’s heart 
Plows unpretending, with few words devout 
Of homhle thanks and askings; not, with lungs 
Stentorip, assaulting heaven’s high wall, 
Compelling grace by virtue of a siege! 

This done, with lovuig care he scans his flock, 

And opes the sacred volume at the text 
Wide is his brow, and full of honest thought— 
Love his vocation, truth is all his stock. 

With these he strives to guide, and not perplex 
With words sublime and empty, ringing oft 
Most musically hollow. All his facts 
Are simple, broad, sufficient for a world 1 
He knows them well, teaching but what he knows. 
He never strides through metaphysic mists, 

Or takes false greatness because seen through fogs; 
Kor leads ’imd brambles of thick argument 
Till all admire the wit which brings them through: 
PTor e’er essays, in sennon or in prayer, 

To share the hearer’s thought; nor strives to make 

The smallest of his congregation lose 

One glimpse of heaven, to cast it on the priest 


Such simple course, in these ambitious times. 

Were worthy imitation; in these days, 

When brazen tinsel beai-s the palm from worth, 

And trick and pertness take the sacred desk; 

Or some coarse thunderer, armed with doctrii.es 
new, 

Aims at our faith a blow to fell an ox-— 

Swinging his sledge, regardless whore it strikes, 

Or what demolishes—well pleased to win 
By either blows or noise I —A modern seer, 

Crying destruction ! and, to prove it true, 

Walking ahioad, for demolition aimed, 

And boldly levelling where he cannot build 1 

The service done, the congregation rise. 

And with a freshness glowing in their hearts, 

And quiet strength, the beiiison of i>rayer. 

And wholesome admoTiition, hence de}>nrt. 

Some, loath to go, wdthin the graveyard loiter, 
Walking among the mounds, or on the tombs. 
Hanging, like pictured grief beneath a willow, 
Bathing the inscriptions with their tears; or licre, 
Finding the earliest violet, like a drop 
Of heaven’s anointing blue mion the dead, 

Bless it with mournful pleasure; or, perolninco, 
With careful hands, recall the w.iiideriiig vino, 

And teach it where to creep, and where to bear 
Its future epitaph of flowers. And there, 

Each with a separate grief, and some with tears, 
Ponder the sculptured lines of consolation. 

“ The chrysalis is here—^the soul is flo-wn, 

And wails thee in the gardens of the blest I” 

“Tlie nest is cold and empty, but the bird 
Sings with its loving mates in I’arndiscl” 

“ Uur hope was planted here—it blooms in heaven I” 
“She walks the azure field, ’mid dews of bliss, 
While ’moiig the thorns our feet still bleed in this I” 
“ Tliis was the fountain, but the sands are dry— 

The waters have exhaled into the sky I” 

“ The listening Shcj)herd hoard a voic<^ forlorn, 

And found the lamb, by thorns and brambles torn, 
And placed it in his breast 1 Then wherefore 
mourn ?” 

Such are the varioiis lines; and, while they read, 
Methinks 1 hear sweet voices in tlu^ air, 

And winnowing of soft, invisibhi Vmgs, 

The whisi)erings of angels breathing I 

FEEDELICK L. COZZENiS, 

The author of luinierous ])opiil{ir skc^tclics iti tho 
Knickerbocker and I’lilnanda Haguzincs^ is n im- 
tive of Now York City. He early l)e<*.nine onga{CO(l 
in mercuntilo life, and is utjircaentaleadiug wine- 
merchant. 

In 1853 ho published a volume of skohdies in 
prose and verse entitled hj Iiic?tunl 

Haywdrde. It was tastefully illustrated from de¬ 
signs by Elliott, Darleyj Keusett, Hicks, and JtoH- 
si ter. He has since written a series of sketebes 
for Putnam’s Monthly, humorously deserijjtivo of 
a cockney residence in tlni country, umler the title 
of The Bparrowgrasa Papers, wliich are aunouuccd 
for publication in a volume by Derby. 



Mx. Cozzons is also the author of a very plea¬ 
sant 3nisoelhiny published in connexion with 
business, entitled The Wine Prm, Xn addition to 
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mnch information on the important topic of the I 
native culture of the grape, it is enliveuod hy | 
many clever essays and sketches in the range of 
practical aesthetics. 

BUNEKB HILL ; AN OLD-TIME BALLAD. 

It "vras a starry night in June; the nir was soft and 
still, 

"When the “ minute-men” from Cambridge came, and 
gathered on the hill: 

Beneath us lay the sleeping town, around us frowned 
the fleet, 

But the pulse of freemen, not of slaves, witliin our 
bosoms beat; 

And every heart rose high with hope, as fearlessly 
we said, 

“ We will be numbered with the free, or mimhcred 
with the dendl” 

“ Bring out the line to mark the trench, and stretch 
it on the sward!” 

The trench is marked—^the tools are brought—we 
utter not a word, 

But stack our guns, then fall to work, with mattock 
and wit-h spade, 

A thousand men with sinewy arms, ami not a sound 
is made: 

So still were wc, the stars beneath, that scarec a 
whisper fell; 

We hoard the rod-coat’s musket click, and heard him 
cry, “ All’s well!” 

And Iiere and there a twinkling port, roflcetcd on the 
deep, 

In many a wavy shadow showed their sullen guns 
asleep. 

Slooi) on, thou bloody hireling crew! in car<‘less 
slumber lie; 

The trench is growing broad and deej), the breast¬ 
work broad and high: 

FTo striplings wc, but bear the arms that held the 
h’reuch in cheek, 

The drum that beat at Louisburg, and thuiulercMl in 
(liuebec I 

And tlion, whose promise is deceit, no more thy word 
wc’ll trust,, 

Tliou Inilclier GageI tliy power and thee we’ll hum¬ 
ble in trho dust; 

Thou and thy lory minister have boasted to thy 
brood, 

The lint.els of the faithful shall he spriukhMl with 
our blood I” 

But thougli thes<‘ walls those lintels be, tliy zeal is 
all in vain: 

A thousand freoimm shall rise up for every fr<‘<*man 
slain; 

And when o’er trampled crowns and throm^s they 
raise the mighty shout,, 

This soil their Balestiue shall bo; their altar this 
redoubt: 

See how the morn is breaking! the red is in the 
sky;^ 

The mist la creeping from the st-ream t.hat noaf.s in 
flilenee liy; 

Tlio Lively’s 'hull looms through the fog, and they 
our works have spied, 

For the ruchly flash and roumlshot part in thunder 
from her side; 

And the Falcon and the Cerberus make overv bosom 
thrill, • 

With gun and shell, and drum and boll, and boat¬ 
swain’s whistle shrill ; 

But deep and wider grows the trench, as spado and 
mattock ply, 

For we have to cope witlx fearful odds, and the time 
is drawing nighl 
VOL. II.—^6 


Up with tlie pine tree banner I Our gallant Phes- 
COTT stands 

Amid the plunging shells and shot, and plants it 
with his hands; 

Up with the shout I for Putnam comes upon his 
reeking bay, 

With bloody spur and foamy bit, in haste t,o join the 

J . . 

And PoMEEOY, with his snow-white hairs, and face 
all flush and sweat, 

Unscathed by French and Indian, wcai*s a youthful 
glory yet 

But thou, whoso soul is glowing in the summer of 
thy years, 

Uuvauquisliablc Wakrhn, thou (the youngest of thy 
ixjers) 

Wert born, and bred, and shaped, and made to act a 
]>atriot’a pari. 

And dear to us thy presence is as heart's blood to the 
heart 1 

Well may yc bark, ye British wolvon ! with leaders 
such as they, 

Uot one will fail to follow where tliey choose to lead 
tlic way— 

As once before, senreo two months since, we followed 
on your track, 

And with our rides marked the roadyo k>ok in going 
back. 

Ye slew a si<*k man in his bed; ye slow w'ith hands 
accursed, 

A mother nursing, and her blood fell on the babe she 
nursed; 

By tht*ir own doo'-s our kiiiHinon fell and jicrtshedin 
tlio Htrifc; 

But ns we hold a hireling’s cheap, and dear a free¬ 
man’s life, 

By Tanner brook, and Lincohi bri<lgc, before the shut 
of sun, 

Wo took the recomjK'iiHO wo elaiim‘d—a yc.ore for 
every one 1 

11 ark 1 from the t,own a truinjx't, 1 Tim hargt‘s at the 
wharf 

Are erow(l(*(l wil-h tlu‘ living freight—and now t.hoy’ro 
pushing oH*; 

With elasli ainl glitter, trump and drum, in all its 
brig]it array, 

Behold tins hpUmdid saerifiee move slowly o’<‘r t,he 
hnyl 

And still ai;d still t.lu^ barges iill, and still u<toss the 
deep. 

Like tlm.i<hT-<don<ls along the sky, the host.ile t rans- 
porks sweep; 

And now they’re forming at the Point—and now the 
lines adviUKM^; 

We flee beneath the sultry sun their polisluwl bayo¬ 
nets glaneo; 

We hear a-ricar the throbbing drum, the bugle dial- 
lengo ring; 

Ciuiek bursts, and loud, ilm flashing <flou<l, and rolls 
from wing t,o wing; 

But ou the height <»ur Indwurk Htmuls, tremendous in 
its'gloom, 

As Hulkui as a t.r’opie. sky, and silent as a tomb. 

Au<l so W(i waited till V<^ saw, at seareo ton rifles* 
lengtli, 

The old vindi<d.jvo Haxon spita, in all its stubborn 
strength; 

AVh<»n Hiulden, flash ou flash, arouml the jagged ram¬ 
part burnt 

From every gun tho livid light upon iho foo 
accurst: 

Than (ptailed a monarch’s might before a free-born 
people’s ire; 

Tlxen <lraiiilc tho award tho votorau’a life, whoro swept 
tho yoomau’s flrej 
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Then, staggered hy the shot, we saw their serried 
columns reel, 

And fall, as falls the bearded rye beneath the reapei’s 
steel: 

And then arose a mighty shout that might have 
waked the dead, 

Hurrah! they run! the field is won!” “ Hurrah! 

the foe is fled I” 

And every man hath dropped his gnn to clutch a 
neighbor’s hand, ^ 

Ab his heart kept praying all the while for Home and 
Native Land. 

Thrice on that day we stood the shock of thrice a 
thousand foes, 

And thrice that day within our lines the shout of 
victory rose I 

And though our swift fire slackened then, and red- 
demng in the skies, 

We saw, from Charlebtown’s roofs and walls, the 
flamy columns rise; 

Tet while we had a cartridge left, we still main¬ 
tained the fight, 

Nor gained the foe one foot of ground upon that 
blood-stained height. 

What though for us no laurels bloom, nor o’er the 
nameless brave 

No sculptured trophy, scroll, nor hatch, records a 
warnor-grave I 

What though the day to us was lost! Upon that 
deathless page 

The everlasting charter stands, for every land and 
age! 

For man hath broke his felon bonds, and cast them 
in the dust. 

And claimed his heritage divine, and justified the 
trust; 

While through his rifted prison-bars the hues of 
freedom pour 

O’er every nation, race, and clime, on every sea and 
shore, 

Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when 'mid the 
darkest skies, 

He saw above a xmined world the Bow of Promise 
rise. 

GEOEGE WILLIAM CUETIS. 

Geoege William Ctjetis is a native of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., where he was horn in 1824. His 

g randfather, on the mother’s side, was James 
axrill, remembered as an eminent Rhode Island¬ 
er, and for his Senator’s speech in Congress on 
the Missouri Compromise Bill. He died at 
Washington, and is buried there in the Con¬ 
gressional cemetery. 

At six years of age young Curtis was placed at 
school near Boston, and there remained until he 
was eleven. He returned to Providence, pur¬ 
suing his studies till he was fifteen, when his 
father, George Curtis, removed with his family 
to New York. In a pleasant article in Pytnam’s 
Magazine, ufith the title Sea from Shore^ our 
antlior has given an imaginative reminiscence of 
his early impressions of Providence, then in the 
decay of its large India trade.* Of late years 
manufactories and machine shops have supplant¬ 
ed the quaint old stores upon many of the docks; 
hut the town, at the head of the Narragbansett 
bay, is fortunate in its situation, upon a hill at 
the confluence of two rivers, sloping to the east, 
west, and south; and the stately houses of its 

* I^itn^;s Magazine. July, 1861. The passage is In the 
author's host fanoiful vein. 


earlier merchants upon the ascent towards the 
south, form as fine a cluster of residences as are 
seen in any of our cities. 

In New ITork our author was smitten with the 
love of trade, and deserted his books for a year to 
serve in a large foreign importing house. Though 
not without its advantages, the pursuit was aban¬ 
doned at the end of that time, and the clerk be¬ 
came again a student, continuing with tutors 
until he was eighteen, when, in a spirit of idyllic 
enthusiasm, hc'took part in the Brook Farm As¬ 
sociation in AYest Roxbury, Mass. He remained 
there a year and a half, enjoying the novel ex¬ 
periences of nature and the friendship of his cul¬ 
tivated associates, and still looks back upon the 
period as a pleasurable pastoral episode of his 
Hfc.* 

From Brook Farm and its agricultural occupa¬ 
tions, after a winter in New York, being still 
enamored of the country, ho went to Concord, 
in Massachusetts, and lived in a farmer’s family, 
working hard ui)on the farm and taking his share 
of the usual fortunes of farmers’ hoys—-with a 
very unusual private accompaniment of his own, 
in the sense of poetic enjoyment, unless the poet 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy be taken as the stand¬ 
ard. At Concord he saw something of Emerson, 
much of Hawthorne, who had taken up his resi¬ 
dence there after the Brook Farm adventure, and 
a little of Hem-y Thoreau, and of the })oot AVilliam 
Ellery Channing. It was at this lime that Emer¬ 
son tried the formation of a club out of the indi¬ 
vidual “unclubable” elements of the pliilosojdiie 
personages in the neighborhood, which ]Mr. Curtis 
has pleasantly described in the ITotucs of Ameri¬ 
can Authors.f 

During these years, Mr. Curtis was (‘onstantly 
studying and perfecting himself in the various 
accomplishments of literature, and after two sum¬ 
mers and a winter passed in Concord, Jio sailed for 
Europe in August, 1846. Ho landed at Marseilles, 
and proceeding along the coast to Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Florence, passed the winter in Romo in the so¬ 
ciety of the American artists then resident there, 
Crawford, Hicks, Kensott, Crunch, Terry, and 
Freeman. In the spring ho travelled tlirough 
southern Italy and reached ’Venice in August. 
At Milan he met Mr. George 8. Hillard and tho 
Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, and crossed llio 8telvio 
with them in the autumn into (Jermany. There 
he matriculated at the University of Berlin, and 
spent a poirion of his time in travel, visiting 
every part of Germany and making tlio lour of 
the Danube into Hungary as far as Peslh. Ho 
was in Berlin during the revolutionary soeiies of 
March, 1848. The next winter he passed iir 
Paris, was in Switzerland in the siunmcr, and in 
the following autumn crossed into Italy, and wont 
to Sicily from Naples. He made tho tour of the 
island, and visited Malta and tho E<ust, returning 
to America in tho summer of 18130. 

* Some further montjon of thtfl T>ocnll(ir affair will ho found 
In the notice of Hawthorne. lu Ihc preface t(» the Blilhednl© 
Romance, Hawthorne calls upon Ourtls to become the his¬ 
torian of tho scttlomont—“Even the brilliant Howadll might 
find as rich a theme In his yotithful renduisoonces of Brook 
Farm, find a more novel one,—close at hand as it lloft,—than 
those which he has since made so distant a pllgrlmoge to seek, 
In Syria and along the current of tho Nile,” 

+ The papers of Mr. Curtis in this volume, published by 
Putnam in are tho sketches of EmorsoxL Lougfollow. 
Hawthorne and Bancroft. 
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III Iho autiinm of lliat 3 Tar lio pre])arGd tlio 
2Til6 JSfotea of an Hoxot^dji^ iinich of which was 
written, as it stands, upon the Nile. Thirin^? the 
winter ho was coniioctcd with the Tribimo news¬ 
paper, and the following season the Jfotea wore 
published by the Harpers and by Bentley in Lon¬ 
don. In the sumTuor of 1851 a travelling tour 
furnished letters from the fashionable watering- 
j)]aoes to the Tribune, and the autumn and winter 
were spent in Providence, where a second series 
of Eastern roiniriiscouoes and skote.hes —'Ilie Ifo- 
wadji in Syria —was written, which was pub¬ 
lished by the Harpers the next spring, and the 
same publishing season the Tribune letters were 
rewritten and printed, wilh illustrations by Keu- 
sett, in the volume entitled Lotus Eating, 

Ticturning to Hew York iu the autumn of 
1852, he became one of the original editors of 
Putnam’s Monthly, and wrote the series of Hatiri<s 
sketches of society, tlio PotipJiar ^(xpers^ which 
were collected in a volume in 1853. Besides the 
Potipilai*.Papers, ho has written nnmerous arti¬ 
cles for Putnam’s Magazine, including several 
poetical essays, in the cbiirncter of a simple- 
minded meridiant’s (dork, with his amiable, com¬ 
mon-sense wile Prue for a heroiru^ Dinmr 
Time,, My and Bmfrom Shore,, belong 

to this series. 

Tie has also written for ILirpers’ Magazine a 
picturesque historical paper on Hewporfc,’*' some 
tales of fashionable society by ISmytho, Jr., and 
other papers. 

In the winter of 1858 he took the field ns a 
popular lecturer wilh success in diifereut parts 
of the country. 

In 1854 ho delivei'cd a poem before a literary 
society at Brown University, at Fro'ddence. 

It is understood that Mr. Curtis is at present 
(1866) engaged upon a life of Mehomet Ali: a 
topic which will test his diligence and powers in 
a now department of composition. 


« In tho number for August, 1864. 


tnrDEE Tirn palm^-fhom tiic nilb notes. 

A motion from tho tivor won, 
liiflgod tho smooth level, beai ing on 
My shallop throuirh tho star*s>tiowu calm, 

Until another nij^ht In ni^Uit 
1 entered, from tho clearer light, 

ImboWorod vuultb of pillar d i*alni, 

Humboldt, Ibo onty cosmopolitan and a poet, di¬ 
vides the earih by beauties, and celebrates as dearest 
to him, and first fascinating him to travel, the cli¬ 
mate of palms. The palm is tho tjqie of the tropics, 
and wlieii the great Alexander marched triumphing 
through India, some ITitidoo, suspecting the sweetest 
secret of liraina, distilled a wine from^ the palm, 
the glorious phantasy of whoso intoxication no i)oet 
records. 

I knew a palm-tree upon Capri. It stood in select 
society of sliiiung fig-leaves and hi'itrous oleanders; 
it overhung the balcony, and so looked, far over-lcau- 
I ing, down u]>on tho bine ModiUTranean. Through 
j the drcam-mi4s of southern Italian noons, it looked 
I up the broad bay of Naples and s:iw vague Vesuvius 
j melting away; or at sunset the isles of the iSyrens, 
whereon they singing sat, and wooed Ul^'ssos as lie 
went; or in tho full May moonlight the brang(‘S of 
SoiTOnlo shone across it, great and golden, perma¬ 
nent planets of that dolieioiis dark. And from tho 
Sorrento where Tasso was born, it lookt'd iutohm to 
ploayaut J\)sylip]>o, where Vii’gil is burie<l, and to 
stately Iscluhi. The ])nlm of Capri saw all that was 
fairest and moat famous in the bay of Naples, 

A wandering j>oet, whom 1 know—wing a sweet 
song to the palm, as ho dreamed in the mooiiliglit 
upon thal. balcony. But it was only the fretMmmoni'y 
of sympathy, it was only syllabled moonshine. 
JiYr the palm was a poet li>o, and all palms are 
poets. 

Yet when I asked the hard what th<'. palm-tr(‘e 
sang in its melaindioly measures of waving, lie told 
mo tlvat not Vesuvius, nor the v^^Tons, nor yoircnto, 
nor Tasso, nor Virgil, norHtat(‘ly Ise.hia, nor all tho 
broad blue beauty of Naplas bay, Avas iho theme of 
that singing. But partly it sang of a river for over 
fiowing, and of clomlless skies, and grecu fields libat 
never faded, and tlui mournful music of watcr- 
whoclfl, and tho Avild rnonoloiij^ of a tropical Hie— 
and partly of the judloAV sibMicc of the hesert, xiiid 
of drear solitudes iiiaetH'ssibb', ami of Aviin<l(M‘ing 
caravans, and loiudy lueii. Then of gardens ovtn*- 
hanging rivers, that roll gorg<‘oiis-shor<‘<l though 
Western fancies—of gardens in l>ag<ia<l Aval(n*e(l by 
tho Kuphrat.(‘H and th(» Tigris, \vh(‘re<?f it was the 
fringe and darling ornament—of oas<‘H iu those sero 
sa<l deserts wliero it overfount,ained fountains, nad 
every leaf was blesst'd. More than idl, of the great 
Orient universally, Avliere no tree was so abundant, 
so loved, and so beautiful. 

When T lay under that p{diii-tr<*e in Oapri iu tho 
May moonlight, my cars Avere op<MJod, and I heard 
all that the poet Juid t old me of its song. 

l^orhaps it was because X came from Borne, where 
the holy w<‘(‘k comes into the v<‘nr as Christ entered 
Jorn.salein, over palms. For in the magnificence of 
Bt. J^eteris, all tne. pomp of the most pompous of 
human institutions is on one day charactered by tho 
palm, Th<^ Tope borne upon ‘his throne, as is no 
otlier monarcdi,—with wide-waving Flabella attend¬ 
ant, raovcis, blessing the crowd through the great 
nave. All the red-legged cardinals follow, each of 
whose dresses would build a chapel, so costly arc 
they, and the crimson-crowned Greek patriarch with 
long silken black beard, and the crew of motley 
which tho Roman clergy is, crowded after iu shining 
splendor. 

No ceremony of imperial Rome had been more 
imporing, and never witnessed in a temple more im** 
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perial. But pope, patriarcli, carilinals, bishops, 
.'iiiibassadois, and all the lesser glories, bore palm 
bra .ches in tlieir hands Eot veritable palm 
branches, but their imitation in turned yello'vv' 
''.'ood; and all through Rome that day, the palm 
l^ranch was waving .ind hanging. Who could not 
i'CQ its beauty, even in the turned yellow wood? 
Who did not feel it was a sacred tree as well as 
romantic ? 

Tor palm branches were strewn befoie Jesus os be 
rode into Jerusalem, and for ever, since, the palm 
symbolizes peace. Wherever a grove of palms 
waves in the low moonlight or starlight wind, it is 
the celestial clioir chanting peace on earth, good- 
Tvill to men. Therefore is it the foliage of the old 
religious pictures. IMary sits under a palm, and the 
saints converse under palms, and the prophets 
prophesy in tiieir shade, and cherubs float with 
palms over the Martyr’s agony. Kor among pic¬ 
tures is there any more beautiful than Correggio’s 
Flight into Egypt, wherein the golden-haired angels 
put aside the palm branches, and smile sunnily 
through, upon the lovely Mother and the lovely child. 

The palm is the chief ti’ee in religious remem¬ 
brance and religious art. It is the chief tree in ro- 
ni'Mce and poetry. But its sentiment is always 
Fasttrn, and it always yearns for the East. In the 
Yv’est it is an exile, and pines in the most sheltered 
gardens. Among Western growths in the Western- 
air, it is as unt'phered as Hafiz in a temperance 
Bocietv. Yet of all Western shores it is liappiest 
in Sicily; for Sicily is only a hit of Africa drifted 
westward. There is a soft Southern strain in the 
£icJlan skies, and the palms drink its sunslnne liko 
dew. I’pon the tropical plain behind Palermo, 
among the sun-sucking aloes, and the thick, shape¬ 
less cactuses, like elephants and rhinoceroses en¬ 
chanted into foliage, it grows ever gladly. For the 
aloe is of the East, and the prickly pear, and upon 
tliat plain the Saracens have been, and the palm 
sees the Arabian arch, and the orientnl sign-manual 
stomped upon the land. 

In. the Yilla Serra di Falco, within sound of the 
vespers of Palermo, there is a palm beautiful to 
behold. It is like a Georgian slave in a pacha’s 
hareem. Softly shielded from eager winds, gently 
throned upon a slope of richest green, fringed with 
brilliant and fragrant flowers, it stands separate and 
peculiar in the odorous garden air. Yet it di’oops 
and saddens, and bears no fruit. Vain is the 
exquisite environment of foreign fancies. The poor 
slave Las no choice but life. Care too tender will 
not suffer it to die. Pride and admiration surround 
it with the best beauties, and feed it upon the 
warmest sun. But I heard it sigh as I passed. A 
wind blew warm from the East, and it lifted its 
arms hopelessly, and when the wind, love-laden 
with the most subtile sweetness, lingered, loth to 
fly the palm stood motionless upon its little green 
jnour d, and the flowers were so fresh and fair—and 
the leaves of the trees so deeply hued, and the native 
fruit so golden and glad upon the houghs—^that the 
still T,mrm garden air seemed only the silent, volup¬ 
tuous sadness of tlie tree; ^and had I been a poet 
my heart would have melted in song for the proud, 
pining palm. 

But the palms are not only poets in the West, 
they are prophets as well. They are like heralds 
sent forth upon the farthest points to celebrate to 
the traveller the glories they foreshow. Bike spring 
birds they sing a summer unfading, and cUmes 
where Time wears the year as a queen a rosary of 
diamonds. The mariner, eastward-sailing, hoars 
tidings from the chance palms that hang along the 
couthern Italian shore; They call out to him across 


the gleaming calm of a Mediterranean noon, “ Thou 
happy manner, our souls sail with thee.” 

The first palm undoes the West. The Queen of 
Sheba and the Princess Sheniselnihar look then upon 
the most Solomon of Howadji’s. So far the Orient 
has come—not in great glory, not handsomely, but 
as Rome came to Biitain in Roman soldiers. Tlio 
crown of imperial glory glittered yet and only 
upon the seven hills, but a single ray had penetrated 
the northern nigh!—and what the golden house of 
Nero was to a Biitori contemplating a Roman soldier, 
is the East to the Ilowadji first beholding a palm. 

At Alexandria you are among them. Bo not 
decry Alexfindiia as all Ilowadji do. To njy eyes it 
was the illuiuinaled initial of the oriental chapter. 
Certainly it reads like its heading—camels, mosques, 
bazaars, turbans, baths, and chibouques: and the 
whole East rows out to you, in the turbaned and 
fluttering-robed rascal who ofliciates as your pilot 
and moors jmu in the sha<low of palms under the 
pacha’s gaiden. Malign Alexandria no more, 
although you do have your choice of camels or 
omnibuses to go to your hotel, for when you are 
there and trying to dine, the wild-eyed Be<loiieen 
who serves you, will send you deep into the desert by 
masquerading costume and his eager, restless eye, 
looking as if "lie would momently spring through the 
window, and plunge into the desert depths. These 
Betloucen or Arab servants arc liko steeds of the 
sun for carriage horses, llioy fly, girt with wild 
fascination, for wliat will they do next? 

As you donkey out of Alexandria to Pompoy’s 
Pillar, you will pass a beautirul garden of palms, 
and by sunset nothing is so natural as to sec only 
tliose trees. Yet tlie fascination is liusting. 'I ho 
poetry of the first exiles you saw, does not ])crisli 
in the presence of the nation, for tliose exiles stood 
beckoning like angels at the gale of Parailise, sor¬ 
rowfully ushering you into the glory wheneo tlumi- 
selves were outcasts for ever:—and ns you curiously 
looked in passing, you could not believe tliut their 
song was truth, and that the aiiany would bo as 
beautiful as the one. 

Thenceforward, in the land of Egypt, palms are 
perpetual. They are the only foliage of the Nile, 
for we will not harm the modesty of a few Mimosas 
and Sycamores by foolish claims. They are the 
shade of the mud villages, marking then* site in the 
laiuho'ipo, BO tliat the gioups of palms aro the 
number of villages. They ft itigc the fhoro and the 
horizon. Tlie sun set.8 golden behind tluan, and 
birds sit swinging U])oa their boughs and float 
glorious among their trunks; on the ground l>(*ii(‘atli 
areflowei“s; the sugar-cane is not harmed liy the 
ghostly shade nor the Icbnceo, and the yellow 
flowers of the cotton-plant star its dusk at evening. 
The children play under thorn, and the old men 
crone and smoke, the donkeys graze, the surly bison 
and the conceited camels repose. The ohl Bible 
pictures are ceaselessly painted, but with soft,er, 
clearer color's than in the venerable hook. 

The palm-grove is always enchanted. If it Hl,r<»teU 
inland too allnvingly, aiuf you run iiKhoj’c to stand 
under the bending houghs to share the ptMico of the 
doves swinging in the golden twilight, and to make 
yourself feel more scripturally, at l(*ast to Hurrouiul 
ourself with sacred emblems, having small otlier 
ope of a share in the beauty of holincBs—yet you 
will never reach the gi’ovo. You will gain the 
trees, but it is not the grove you fancied—that 
golden gloom will never be gaiircd—it is an endless 
El Dorado gleaming along these shores. The 
separate columnar trunks ray out in foliage above, 
but there is no shade of a grove, no privacy of a 
wood, except, indeed, at sunsot, 
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A pTivac7 of glorious light 

Each single tree has a little shade that the ma'^s 
standing at wide ease can never create the shady 
solitude, Tvuthout vrliich there is no grova 
Blit the eye never wearies of palms more than the 
ear of singing birds. Solitary they stand upon the 
sand, or upon the level, fertile land in groups, with 
a grace and dignity that no tree surpasses. A’’ei-y 
soon the eye bciiolda in their forms the original 
type of the columns which it will afterward admire 
in the temples. Almost the first palm is architectu¬ 
rally suggestive, even in those Woslerii gardens— 
but to artists living among them and secitig only 
them! Mon s hands are not delicate in the early 
ages, and llic founbiin fuiriiess of tJie palms is not 
very flowingly fashioned in the capitals, but in the 
flowery perleetion of the Parthenon the palm 
triumphs. The forms of those columns came from 
Egypt., and that which was the fiuspi<5ioa of tlie 
cai^jor workers, was the success of more delicate 
designing. So is the palm iuwound with our art 
and poetry and religion, and of .all trees would tlie 
Ilowadji be a palm, wide-waving peace and pleiit.y, 
and feeling is kin to the Parthenon and llapliaci’s 
pictures. 

PR^VNCIS PAKKMAN. 

FjiA:^ois Paukman, tbo son of an ostcomed clergy¬ 
man of tho s.anio name, was born in Boston on the 
sixteenth of Septombor, 182l>. After completing 
his collegiate course at Ilarvard in 18hi, Jie made 
a tour across tho Pnxirios, the ro.sults of which 
were given to the public in a aeries of papers, The 
Oregoih Trails published in tho Kiiiokerboekor 
^lagazine, and afterwards oolloctod in a volume 
with tho title, b^['clc7u'8 of Pmiric and Ihehj 
Mountain Life, 



Mr. Parkman next oocnpiod liimsclf with histo¬ 
rical oompoHition. Familiar witli acttial Imliau 
life on an<l beyond tho frontier, lie natnraliy 
tuvnotl his attention to tho nuiny ])ioturoBM\io 
fioonos of a similar character in our annalH. JIo 
selected a Kubjeot of limited scope, and on com¬ 
paratively virgin ground. 

The Imtory of the Conspiracy of Pontiac^ and 


the War of the ITorlh Aniericm, TrLes aginist 
the Engl Ml Colon e^afterlhe Conqvc^t of C'nvyd /, 
appoareil in an otdavo volnine5n 18M. The work 
attracted attention by its iiidivithuility of sub¬ 
ject, respect by its oviclonces of thorough investi¬ 
gation, and pojmlarity by its litorary ineritN. 
Mr. Parkman at once attained a loromost rank as 
a historian, llis volimie i.s written in a clear, 
animated tone, giving in its pages duo promi- 
neiiee to the pietnrestpio sconeiy as well as t.hu 
dramatic action of its topi<j. 

Mr. Jhirkiiian is at presoiit occupied in the 
])re])aration of a History of French Idscovery and 
CJolonization in NortJi America, a sulijocL well 
Uilapted to Ills powers. 

THIS lU.INOTR. 

TVo tui’u to a region of which, as yet, \vt* have 
caught but transient glimp'^e*^; a r(‘gioii wliieh t.o 
our forefatlierH seemed remot.e and si i jingo, as to us 
the inountiiin st.rongliolds of the Apaches, or the 
wastes of fart.liest Oregon. Tho country of tlic Illi¬ 
nois was chiefly cmbriicGd within the b'oundjLries of 
tho state which now retains the name. Tdiilherwaivl, 
from the east, tho west, and the iiortli, f.hroe might y 
rivers rolled their tributary wjiters; while eoualle s 
Rinallor s-treams—smaller only in e<mjparison—trji- 
ver^od ilio land with a wat.ory net.work, impri'gmitiiig 
the warm soil witli evmlx'raiit fecundity, I'Vom the 
eastward, the Ohio—l/i Uelle lliviere"—pursued its 
windings for mop<^ than a tlioiisjind miles. The 
Misbissippi iloseciided from the distant north; while 
from its f\)iintainft in tlie we-it, throe tJiousand miles 
away, the ^Missouri poured its torrent towards the 
same common centre. Born among mouiitjiiiis, tiuich- 
loss even now, except by the udvtuiturous footstep 
of tho trapjier,—nurturod iimitl the howling of 
beasts and the wur-eri(‘s of Hav.'i.g*H, never silent in 
that wilderness,—it holds itiS angry eoui^e t.hrouglj 
Kun-Hcorehed deserts, among t,owors aiwl palauM, tlie, 
arehitecture of no human hand, aiiio; g lo IgiM of 
barbarian hordes, and herds of bison hlaelie.ilng t.ln‘ 
)>rairie to the horizon. Kiercig re<d:l(‘Ms, luunlslronjr, 
exulting in its t.mnultuonH fonn*, it plays a thousand 
fn'alvs of wanton j>ow<u'; bearing away fonvts from 
its slior<‘s, and planting llu»m, with roots uppermost, 
in its qnie.ksjinds; swe«‘pmg oil idands, and rebuild¬ 
ing them; frothing atul raging in foam ami whirl¬ 
pool, and, again, gliding willi dwimlleil cniTeiit 
along its samly chanmd. At lenrth, dark with un¬ 
curbed fury, It pours iUs mmldy tid** into tin* relm- 
taut ]MissU*iij)pi. That maje.diii river, drawing life 
fr. Ill the pure fountains of the north, waiulerh g 
among emerald prairies and wood'crowneil bluffs, 
lo es all if,.4 cjiriim* idiann with this unhallowed 
union. At first, it shrinks, as wit.h repugnance, ami 
along the snmcehj'nmel the tAVo streams How side by 
sidi*, wdth unmingli'd waf.ors, But the <listurf)ing 
lower piM'vails at length; and the united torrent 
lears onward in ils niiglit, boiling in> from the 
bottom, whii’ling in many a vortex, ihmditig il,s 
shores wiih a malign deluge fraught with pestilence 
and fever, and burying forostsin its<Iopth«toinsnaro 
the lunnUess voyng'er. Mig]itU‘Hfc among rivers, it is 
the eimncetiiig link of ativci’so climates and eon- 
traslod races; and wliilc at its nortliern soiiree the 
fur*elad Imiiaushiveri! in tho cold,—-whore itminp;loH 
with the oeejiri, tho growth of the tropics sprmgs 
along its banks, and tho jiantiiig negro cools liiu 
limlm in its riTresbing wafiirs. 

To these great rivers ami their fributAry streiunn 
tho country of tho Illinois owed itJ4 wealth, ifw grassy 
prjiirios, and tho stately wooils that flourished on its 
deep, rich soil This prolitio laud teomml with life. 
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It -was a hunter’s paradise. Beer ^azed on its 
meadows. Tlie elk trooped in herds, nke squadrons 
of cavalry. In the still mornii g, one might near tlie 
clutter of their antlers for half a mile over the dewy 
prahie. Countless bison roamed the plains, filing in 
grave procession to drink at the rivers, plunging and 
snorting among the rapids and quicksands, rolling 
their huge bulk on the grass, or rushmg upon each 
other in hot encounter, like champions under shield. 
The wildcat glared from the thicket; the raccoon 
thrust his fuiry countenance from the hollow tree, 
and the opossum swung, head downwards, from the 
overhanging bough. 

"With the opening spring, when the forests are 
budding into leaf, and tlie prairies gemmed with 
flowers; when a warm, f.iint haze rests upon the 
landscape—^then heart and senses are inthralled 
with luxurious beauty. The shrubs and wild fruit- 
trees, flushed with pale red blossoms, and the small 
clustering flowers of grape-vines, which choke the 
gigantic trees with Laocoon writhiiigs, fill the forest 
with their rich perfume. A few days later, and a 
cloud of verdure overshadows the land, while birds j 
innumerable sing beneath its canopy, and brighten 
its shades with their glancing hues. 

Tet this western paradise is not free ti’om the 
curse of Adancu The beneficent sun, which kindles 
into life so many forms of loveliness and beauty, 
fails not to engender venom and death from the rank 
slime of pestilential swamp and marsh. In some 
stagnant pool, buried in the jungle-like depths of the 
forest, where the hot and lifeless water reeks with 
exhalations, the water-snake basks by the margin, or 
winds his checkered length of loathsome beauty 
across the sleepy surface. From beneath the rotten 
carcass of some fallen tree, the moccason thrusts out 
his broad flat head, ready to dart on the intruder. 
On the dry, sun-scorched prairie, the rattlesnake, a 
more generous enemy, reposes in his spiral coil. 
He scorns to shun tlic eye of day, as if conscious of 
the honor accorded to his name oy the warlike race, 
who, jointly with him, chiim lordship over the land. 
But some intrusive footstep awakes him from his 
slumbers. Bis neck is arched; the white fangs 
gleam in his distended jaws; his small eyes dart rays 
of unutterable fierceness; and his rattles, invisible 
with their quick vibration, ring the sharp warning 
which no man will rashly contemn. 

The land thus prodigal of good and evil, so remote 
from the sea, so primitive in its aspect, might well be 
deemed an undiscovered region, ignorant of Euro¬ 
pean arts; yet it may boast a colonization as old as 
that of many a spot to which are accorded the scanty 
honors of an American antiquity. The earliest 
settlement of Pennsylvania was made in 1681; the 
first occupation of the Illinois took place in the pre¬ 
vious year. La Salle may he called the father of the 
colony. That remarkable man entered the country 
with a handful of followers, bent on his grand 
scheme of Mississippi discovery. A legi on of enemies 
rose in his path; but neither delay, disappointment, 
sickness, famine, open force, nor secret conspiracy, 
could bend his soul of iron. Bisasters accumulated 
upon him. He flung them off, and still pressed for¬ 
ward to his object. His victorious energy bore all 
before it, but the success on which he had staked his 
life served only to entail fresh calamity, and an un¬ 
timely death; and his best reward is, that his name 
stands forth in history an imperishable monument of 
heroic constancy. When on his way to the Missis¬ 
sippi in the year 1680, La Salle built a fort in the 
country of the Illinois, and, on his return from the 
mouth of the great river, some of his followers 
remained, and established themselves near the spot. 
Heroes of another stamp took up the work which 


the daring Horman had begun. Jesuit missionaries, 
among the best and purest of their order, burning 
with zeal for the salvation of souls, and the gaining 
of an immortal crown, here toiled and suffered, with 
a self-sacrificing devotion which extorts a tribute of 
admiration even from sectarian bigotry. While the 
colder apostles of Protestantism labored upon the 
outskirts of heathendom, these champions of the 
cross, the forlorn hoj^e of the army of Rome, pierced 
to the heart of its dark and dreary domain, confront¬ 
ing death at every step, and well repaid for all, 
could they but sprinkle a few drops of water on the 
forehead of a dying child, or hang a gilded crucifix 
round the neck of some warrior, pleased with the 
glittering trinket. With the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the black robe of the Jesuit was 
known in every village of the Illinois. Befying the 
wiles of Satan and the malice of his emissaries, the 
I Indian sorcerers, exposed to the rage of the elements, 
and every casualty of forest life, they followed their 
wandering proselytes to war and to the chase; now 
wading through morasses, now dragging canoes over 
rapids and sand-bars; now scorched with heat of 
the sweltering prairie, and now shivering houseless 
in the blasts of January. At Kaskaskia and Cahokia 
they established missions, and built frail clmrches 
from the bark of trees, fit emblems of their own 
transient and futile labors. Morning and evening, 
the savage worshippers sang praises to ilio Virgin, 
and knelt iu supplication before the slivino of tit. 
Joseph. 

Soldiers and fur-traders followed where these 
ioneei*s of the church had led the way. Forts wore 
uilt here and there throughout the country, and 
the cabins of settlers clustered about the inission- 
houses. The new colonists, emigrants froui Canada 
or disbanded soldiers of French regiments, bore a 
close resemblance to the bottlers of Betroit, or the 
rimitive people of Acadia, whose simjdo life poetry 
as chosen as an approj>rioto theme. The Creole of 
the Illinois, contented, light-hearted, and tliiiftlcHS, 
by no means fulfilled the injunction to increase and 
multiply, and the colony languished in spite of the 
fertile soiL The people labored long enough to 
gain a bare subsistence for each passing day, and 
spent the rest of their time in dancii.g and merry¬ 
making, smoking, gossiping, and liiiiiting. Their 
native gayety was irrepressible, and they found 
means to stimulate it with wine made from ih(i fruit 
of the wild grape-vines. Thus they passed their 
days, at peace with themselveB, hand and glove with 
their Indian neighbors, and ignorant of all theworhl 
beside. Money was scarcely known among them. 
Skins and furs were the prevailing currency, and in 
every village a great portion of the laud was hold in 
common. The military commandant, whoso station 
was at Fori Chartres, on the Mississippi, ruled the 
colony with a sway absolute as that of the Faclia of 
Egypt, and judged civil and criminal cases without 
right of appeal.^ Yet his power was exorcised iu a 
patriarchal spirit, and ho usually commanded the 
respect and confi<lcnce of thcj[)eople. Many years 
later, when, after the War of the Revolution, the 
Illinois came under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the pei*plexod inhabitants, totally at a loss to 
understand the complicated machinery of republican¬ 
ism, begged to be delivered from the intolerable 
burden of self-government, and to be once more sub¬ 
jected to a military commandant. 

BKASTUS W, ELLSWOKTH 
■WAsbornHovember, 1828 ,inEaatWindsor, Cornu, 
where he is at present a resident. Ho was edu¬ 
cated at Amherst College, studied law, but was 
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diverted from the profession by a taste for rnecha- 
nical ingenu ties, and has mainly occupied himself 
as an inventor or machinist. A spirited poem 
from his pen, The Railroad. Lyric^ is an eloquent 
expression of these tastes. 


Having contributed various poems to Sartain’s 
Magazine, the International, and Putnam’s Month¬ 
ly, in 1855 he published a collection from them 
at Hartford. The longest of these is devoted to 
that old favorite theme of the Muse, the desertion 
of Ariadne by Theseus. Others are ])atriotic, 
celebrating General Putnam, Nathan Hale, and 
Mount Vernon. Still another class is on familiar 
topics, in a light sportive stylo. The following, 
in a quaint vein of morality, is among the most 
successful. 

WHAT IS TUIS TTSKf 

I saw a man, by some accounted wise, 

For some things said and done before their eyes, 
Quito overcast, and in a restless muse, 

Pacing a path about, 

And often giving out: 

“ What is the use ? 

Tlien I, with true respect: What meanest thou 
By those strange words, and that unsettled brow? 
Hcali/h, wealth, the fair esteem of ample views. 

To tlieae things thou art born. 

But he as one foidorn: 

What is the use ? 

“ I have surveyed the sagos and their books, 

Man, and the natural world of woods ami brooks, 
Seeking that perfect good that 1 would choose; 

But find no perfect good. 

Settled and understood. 

What is the use ? 

“ Life, in a poise, hangs trembling on the beam, 

Even ill a breath boimdiug to oaeh extreme 
Of joy and sorrow; therefore 1 refuse 
"All beaten ways of bliss, 

And only answer this: 

What is the use ? 

“The hoodwinked world is seiiking happiness. 

* Which way ? ’ they cry, * hero ?’ ‘ no I’ ‘there ? ’ 

‘ w\io can guess ? ’ 

And so they grope, and grope, and grope, an<l 
cruise 

On, on, till life is lost, 

At blindmaifs with a ghost. 

What is the use ? 

“Love first, with most, then wealth, distinction, 
fame, 

Quicken tlie blood and spirii. on the game. 

Some try them all, and all alike accuse— 

‘ X'havo been all,* said one, 

‘ And find, tliat all is none.* 

What is the use ? 

“ In womaifs love wo sweetly are \indone; 

Willing to attnict, but harder to be won, 

Harder to keep, is she whoso love wo ehooso. 

Loves are like flowers that grow 
In soils on fire below. 

What is the use ? 

** Some pray for wealth, and seem to pray aright: 
They heap until themselves are out of sight; 


Tet stand, in charities, not over shoes, 

And ask of their old age, 

As an old ledger page, 

Wliat is the use ? 

“ Some covet honors, and they have their choice, 
Are dogged with dinners and the popular voice ; 
They ride a wind—it drops them—and they bruise, 
Or, if sustained, they sigh ; 

‘ That other is more high.’ 

What is the use f 

‘ Some try for fame—the merest chance of things 
That moi’tal hope can wreak towaiNls the wings 
Of soaring Time—they win, j>erhaps, or lose—- 
Who knows? Not he, who, dead, 

Laurels a marble head. 

What is the use? 

“ The strife for fame and the high praise of jiower, 
Is as a man, who, panting up a tower. 

Bears .a groat stone, then, straining all his thews, 
Heaves it, and se<‘s it make 
A s]>laHlung in a lake. 

\Vhat is the use? 

“ Fame is i.ho R]nir that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

Thus tlie grout lords of spiritual fame aiuuse 
Their souls, and think it good 
To eat of angels’ food. 

What is the use ? 

“They eai. their fill, and they are filled with wind. 
They do the noble works of noble iniiul. 

Repiit<‘, and often briMid, the world refusi^. 

They go unto their place, 

TliO greatest of the race. 

What is the use? 

“ Should some now star, in the fair evening sky 
Kin<Ue a blaze, startling so keen an oyo 
Of llainings eminent, athwart the dews, 

Onr thought's would say: No doubt 
That star will soon burn out. 

What is the use? 

“Who’ll care f<»r me, when I am dead an<l gone? 

Not many now, and surely, soon, not one; 

And should I sing like ari’iinmortal Muse, 

Mon, if they road the line, 
ll(‘ad for their good, not mine; 

What is the use? 

“ And song, if pasmible, is dooniml to pass— 
Oommon, tliough sweet ns the new-m^ytlied grass. 
Of human deeds and thoughts Time bears no news, 
That, flying, he cmi lack, 

Else tlioy wouhl break his back, 

What*is the use ? 

“ Spirit of lk*awiy I Ureath of golden lyres I 
l*erpeiiual tremble of immortial wirosl 
Diviindy torturing rapture of the Muse! 
Conspicuous wreiidiednoss I 
Hum starry, solo success I— 

What is the use 1 

“ Both not all struggle tell, i^pon its brow, 

That he who makes it is not easy now, 

But hopes tt) be ? Vain hope that dost abtieo I 
Coquetting with thine eyes, 

And fooling him who sighs. 

What is the use? 

“Co pry the lintels of the pyramids; 

Lift the old' king’s mysterious coffin lids— 

This dust was theirs whose xiamos these stones 
oonflase, 

These mighty monuments 
Of mighty discontents. 

'V^atis the use? 
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“ Bid not he suni it all, whose Gate of Pearls 
Blazed royal Ophir, Tyre, and Syrian girls— 
The great, wise, famous monarch of the Jews? 
Though rolled in grandeur vast, 

He said of all, at last: 

What is the use ? 

“ 0 ! hut to take, of life, the natural good, 

Even as a hermit caverned in a wood. 

More sweetly fills my soher-suited views. 

Than sweating to^ attain 
Any loanirious pain. 

What is the use ? 

Give me a hermit’s life, without his beads— 
His lantern-jawed and moral-mouthing creeds ; 
Systems and creeds the natural heart abuse. 
What need of any Book, 

Or spiritual crook ? 

What is the use ? 

“ I love, and God is love; and I behold 
Man, Nature, God, one triple chain of gold— 
Nature in all sole Oracle and Muse. 

What should I seek, at all, 

More than is natural ? 

What is the use?” 


Seeing this man so hoathenly inclined— 

So wilted in the mood of a good mind, 

I felt a kind of heat of earnest thought; 

And studying in reply, 

Answered him, eye to eye:— 

Thou dost amaze me that thou dost mistake 
The wandering rivers for the fountain lake. 

What is the erid of living ?—^happiness ?— 

An end that none attain, 

Argues a purpose vain. 

Plainly, this world is not a scope for bliss, 

But duty. Yet we see not all that is, 

Or may be, some day, if we love the light. 

What man is, in desires. 

Whispers where man aspires. 

But what and where are we?—what now—to¬ 
day? 

Souls on a globe that spin our lives away— 

A multitudinous world, where Heaven and Hell, 
Strangely in battle met. 

Their gonfalons have set. 

Bust though we are, and shall return to dust. 

Yet being bom to battles, fight we must; 

Under which ensign is our only choice. 

We know to wage our best, 

God only knows the rest. 

Then since we see about us sin and dole, 

And some things good, why not, with hand and soul 
Wrestle and succor out of wrong and sorrow— 
Grasping the swords of strife. 

Making the most of life ? 

Yea, all that we can wield is worth the end, 

If sought as God's and man’s most loyal friend. 
Naked we come into the world, ana take 
Weapons of various skill— 

Let us not use them ill. 

As for the creeds. Nature is dark at best; 

And darker still is the deep human breast. 
Therefore consider well of creeds and Book«i, 

Lest thou mayst somewhat fail 
Of things beyond the veil. 

Nature was dark to the dim starry age 
Of wistful Job; and that Athenian sage, 

Pensive in piteous thought of Faith’s distress; 

For still she cried with tears: 

«More light, ye crystal spheres I” 


But rouse thee, man! Shake off this hideous death! 
Be man! Stand up ! Braw in a mighty breath I 
This world has quite enough emasculate hands, 
Ballying with doubt and sin. 

Come—here is work—begin! 

Come, here is work—and a rank field—begin. 

Put tlxou thine edge to the great weeds of sin; 

So shalt thou find the use of life, and see 
Thy Lord, at set of sun, 

Approach and say: “Well done!” 

This at the last: They clutch the sapless fruit. 
Ashes and dust of the Bead Sea, who suit 
Their course of life to compass happiness; 

But be it understood 
That, to be greatly good, 

All is the use. 

WILLIAM W CALDWELL 

Was born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
1823. He was educated at Bowdoin college, 
where lie received liis degree in 1843, and luus 
since resided in his native place, engjige<l in the 
bnisnessof a druggist. A man of taste and re¬ 
finement, he has pursued poetry and literature as 
the ornaments of life. His occasional versos, on 
simple heartfelt tliemcs, arc truthful in expression 
and sentiment, and ha])py in poetic execution, 
lie has published also translations from the Ger¬ 
man poets. 

robin's come I 

Prom the olin-trec’s tojuuost bough, 

Hark! the Robin’s early song! 

Telling one and all that now 
Merry spring-time hastes along; 

Welcome tidings thou dost bring, 

Little harbinger of spring, 

Robin’s coiuo 1 

Of the winter wo are weary, 

Weary of its frost and snow, 

Longing for the siinsliine clieery, 

And the brooklel.’s gurgling Ilow; 

Gladly then we hear thcc sing 
The reveille of the spring. 

Robin’s come! 

Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 

Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 

Till the green leaves (lanet‘ again, 

Till the air is sweet with /lowers 1 
Wake the cowslip by the rill, 

Wake the yellow daffodil! 

Robin’s come I 

Tlien as thou wert wont of yore, 

Build thy nest and roar thy young, 

Close beside our cottage door, 

In the woodbine lea^■■os among; 

Hurt or harm thou nced’st not fem*, 

Nothing inide shall venture near. 

Robin’s come 1 
Swinging still o’er yonder lane, 

Robin answers merrily; 

Ravished by the sweet refrain, 

Alice claps her hands in glee. 

Calling from the open door, 

With her soft voice, o’er and o’er, 

Robin’s come! 

WHAT 6A mi THM ROTINTAIN? 

What saith the Fountain, 

Hid in the glade, 

Where the tall mountain 
Throweth its shade ? 
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“Deep in my waters, reflected serene, 

All the soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 

Thus let thy bosom from wild passions free 
Ever the mirror of purity be!’ 

What saith the Streamlet, 

Flowing so bright, 

Clear as a beamlet 
Of silvery light ? 

“Morning and evening still floating along, 
Upward for ever ascendctli my song, 

Be thou contented, wliate’or may Ixdal, 
Cheerful in knowing tliat God is o’er all.*’ 

What saith the River, 

Majestic in flow. 

Moving for ever 
Calmly and slow ? 

“ Over my surface the great vessels glide. 
Ocean-ward borne by iny strong h<‘aving ti<lo; 
Work thou too, brother, life vaiiishei.U fast, 
Labor uiiceasiug, rest coinoth at last.” 

What saith the Ocean, 

Boundless as night; 

Tumultuous in motion, 

Resistless in might ? 

“Fountain to atreimilct, streamlet to river. 

All in my bosom oommihgle for ever; 

Morning to noontide and noontide l.o night. 
Soon will Eternity veil thee from sight.” 


JOHN E. TirOMPSON 

Was born in Richmond, Va., October SJ, 182^1. 
Ho wjis educated at a school at East Haven in 
Oonneoticut, and at the University <>1‘ Virginia, 
where ho received the dogroo of Ihiclielorof Arts 
in 3845, having passed an interval of two y<‘arM 
in the study of the law. In 3 81-7, ho hocauie 
editor of the Southern Literary iMagazine, which 
ho has since conducted. 

M*!'. Thompson, besides the articles in his own 
journal, has coiitrilaiteil numerous jiooms to the 
IviiickerI)oe.kcr, Ijiteraiy World, and Iiitoniational 
Magazine. 

llis editorship of tlio Messenger, tlm lougest 
lived ])erioilical of the Soutli, and always an im- 
■|)oriaut medium of (wiimuuieatiou of' the best 
Bouthern antliors with the jiublie,, has Ix'en mark¬ 
ed by its liberality and courtesy towards atithoiM 
of all portions of the country. * Ilis jxxdical writ¬ 
ings are finished witli care, and display a delicate 
sentiment. 


TUB WINDOW DANKS AT DltANDON.* 

As within the old inatiKiou tlie hoUdny throng 
rc-aHSotnblcR in beauty and 
And some eyo looking out of tho window, by ehaaeo, 
theao memorial records may tvjuie— 

How tlio past, liko a swifi-eomuig Iiaze from tho sea, 
in an instant, siirroumls us once more, 

While tlie sha<lowy figures of those we have loved, 
all distinctly are seen on the shoro 1 


^ window jit Brandon, on James Elver, ar 

Insorlood tlio immos, out with a diamond ring, of many c 
those who have ooniposod tho Ohrlstnias atid May paptios c 
that hoBpltahlo mansion la years gone hy. 
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Through the vista of years, stretching dimly away, 
we but look, and a vision behold— 

Like some magical picture the sunset reveals with 
its colors of crimson and gold— 

All suffused with the glow of the hc.arlh’s ruddy 
blaze, from beneath the gay “ mistletoe bough,’' 
There are faces that break iiito'smiles as divinely as 
any that beam on us now. 

While the Old Tear departing stihlos ghost-like 
along o’er the hills that are dark with tho 
storm. 

To the New the bravo honker is filled to tho brim, 
and the lilay of aUoetion is warm: 

Look onee more—as the garlanded Spring r«‘-ap])caL’s, 
in her fooLstops we welcome a train 
Of fan* women, whose eyes arc ns bright as the gem 
that has out their dear names on the pane. 

From the canvas of V.andyke and Tvnellor that hangs 
on tlio old-fa'-ihioiiod wauis('oti‘d wall, 

Statidy ladie-i, the favored of pools, look down on 
tho guests and the revid and all, 

But tlioir hoauiy, thongli wedded to ido(piont verso, 
and though rondortnl iniinortal hy Art, 

Yet oiil.shiue« not the hoaiily that InM'atiiing below, 
in a moment takes eajil.ive the hea,ri.. 

Many winters have sitioe frosl,<‘d over thos» ])aiios 
with the traeory-work of the rime, 

Many Aprils have brought baidi t.ho hinls to tho 
lawn from some far-away tropi<*al tdiun*— 

But the guohls of the season, alasf where are they? 

some tho shores of tlie Btraiiger have trod, 

And some names have been long ago om’Ned on tlio 
stone, where tiny bwcotly rest under frlie sod. 

How uncertain Iho record 1 the hand of a child, in 
its innoeont sport, umiwai’os, 
lilay, at any tmio, hieklossly sliattiM* the pane, and 
thus caueel tlie story it bi'ui’s: 

Still n ])ortion, at h'usl*, shall uniiiJur<Ml inmiain— 
unto trustier tahhds consign<‘d--l- 
The fond names tlmt survive in {In* immiory of friendu 
who yet linger a si^asou behind, 

R<*colleeff, oh young soul, with ambition iiispir<*d!— 
I(*t the nior.al be nuid as W(‘ pn.f s— 

Recolleei the illusory f.abl(‘ts of fame have ever 
as brittle as glass: 

Oh then In* not <‘oiii<mt wif.li the mnm* th<‘re inscrib¬ 
ed,—for as W(*ll may you traei* it in dust,— 

Bxit resolV(* to ve<*«>r<l it\vli<‘re, long it sball stand, in 
the heaj'ts of the good and tho just 1 

A ricTirin-i, 

Across f,he iiarrow dusty Htro(*t 
I see at <*arly dawn, 

A litth* girl with glancing foot, 

As ugilo us the fawn. 

An hour or so and forth she goes, 

Tlio Hidiool she brightly seeks, 

Bho earrj(‘H in lior band a roao 
And tw'o upon her cliookH. 

Tho sun mounts tip tho torrid sky— 

The boll for dinner rings— 

My liit.Io friend, with laniyhitig oyo, 

(lomoH gaily back and sings. 

Tho week wears off and Baturday, 

A welconio day, I woon, 

Givofl time for girlish I'omp and play; 

How glad my pot ia soon I 

But Sunday—in what satins groat 
Does flJm not then appear I 
King Solomon in all his stato 
Woro no such pretty goar. 
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I fiiDg her every day a kiss. 
And one slie flings to me: 
I kno'w not truly 'when it is 
She prettiest may be. 


BSKEDlClTKi 

I saw her move along the aisle^— 

Tlie chancel lustres burned the while^— 

With bridal roses in her hair, 

Oh! never seemed she half so fair. 

A manly form stood by her side. 

We knew him worthy such a bride; 

And prayers went up to God above 
To bless them with immoi’tal love. 

The vow was said. I know not yet 
But some were filled with fond regret: 

So much a part of us she seemed 
To lose her quite we had not dreamed. 

Like tlie “fair Inez” loved, caressed, 

She went into the distant west, 

And while one heart with joy flowed o^er, 

Like her she saddened many more. 

Lady, though far from childhood’s things 
Thy gentle spirit folds its wing, 

We offer now for him and thee 
A tearful Benedicite I 

GEOEGE H. BOKEE. 

Geoege Henry BokeeIs a native of Philadelphia, 
'where he was born in the year 1824, In 1841 
he was graduated at I^assau Hall, Princeton, and 
after a tour in Europe returned to Philadelphia, 
where he has since resided. 

In 1847 he published The Lemn of Life and 
other Poems; and in 1848, Oalaynos^ a tragedy. 
This was received with favor, and in April, of 
the following year, acted with success at Sadlers’ 
Wells Theatre, London. The scene is laid in 
Spain, the interest turns upon the hostile feeling 
between the Spanish and Moorish races. 



Chizman^ and a comedy, All the World a Maslc^ 
all of which have been produced with success. 

He has also contributed several poetical com¬ 
positions of merit to the periodicals of the day. 

Mr. Boker has wisely avoided, in his dramatic 
composition, the stilted periods of the classic, and 
the vagueness of the “unacted” drama. His 
plays have the action befitting the stage, and the 
finish requisite for the closet. His blank verse is 
smooth, and his dialogue spirited and coUoqnial. 


irrm 3>J1A.TH OP DOSA ALDA—^FROM CALAVN08. 

Calaynos, What would’st thou, Alda?—Cheer 
thee, love, bear up! 

Pona Alda. Thy face is dim, I cannot see thine 
eyes: 

Kay, hide them not; they are my guiding stare— 
Have sorrow’s drops thus blotted out their light ? 
Thou dost forgive me, love—thou’lt think of me ? 
Thou’lt not speak harshly, when I’m ’neath the 
earth ? 

Thou’lt love my memory, for what once I was ? 
Calaynos. Yes, though I live till doom. 

Lena A Ida. 0 haj )pi 11 css I 

Come closer—this thy hand ? Have mercy, heaven 1 
Yes, press me closer—close—I do not feel.— 
Calaynos. 0 God of mercy, spare I 
Pona Alda. A sunny day— 

Oh faints.) 

Calaynos. Bear her in—am as calm as 

ice. 

Come when she wakes—I cannot see her 11 ins. 

[JEfetfwai OuvEE and scfn)imtSj "benring DoSa Alda. 
’Tia better so;—but then the thoughls come buck 
Of the young bride I welcomed at the gate.— 

I kissed her, yes, I kissed her—'ivas it there? 

Tes, yes, I kissed her there, and in tlie chapel— 

The dimly lighted chapel.—1 see it all I 
Here was old Hxibert, there stood Oliver— 

The priest, the bridesiuaids, grooin.smcu—every 
face; 

All the retainers that around us thronged, 

Smiling for joy, with ribands in their caps.—- 
And shall ttey all, all follow her black pall, 

With weeping eyes and doleful, sullen weeds? 

For they tdl love her:—Oh, she was so kind, 

So kind and gentle, when llicy stood in need; 

And never checked them, if they murmured at her. 
But found excuses for their diRcontcnt.— 

They’ll miss her: for her path was like an angel’s, 
And every place seemed holier where she came, 

Ah me, ah me! I would this life were pastl 
Stay, love, watch o’er me; I will join thee soon. 

[A <*i^y 

So quickly gone I And ere I said farow^<‘II I 

[llutJies to the door. 

{Ue-enter Oi.i'vr.a.) 

Oliver. My lord— 

Calaynos. Yes, yes, she’s dead—1 will go in. 

[A'OKf?, 

Oliver. 0, dreadful ending to a fearful night I 
This shock has shattered to the vei*y root 
The strength of his great spirit. Mournful night I 
And 'what will day bring forth ?—but w'O on wo. 

Ah, death may rest awhile, an<l hold his hand, 
Having destroyed this wondrous paragon, 

And sapped a mind, whoso lightest thought was 
worth 

The conccnti’atcd being of a herd. 

Yet shall the villain live who wrought tliis wo ?— 
By heaven I swear, if my lord kill him not, 

I, though a scholar and unused to arms, 

Will hunt him down—ay, should ho course the 
earth. 

And slay him like a felon 1 
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If this is sin, let fiends snap at my soul. 

But I -will do it 1 Lo, where comes my lord. 

Bent down and withered, like a broken tree, 
Prostrate with too much bearing 

{Re-enter Oalaynob.) 

Oalaynos, Oliver, 

I stole to see her; not a soul was there, 

Save an old crone that hummed a doleful tune. 

And winked her purblind eyes, o’errun with tears. 
O, boy, I never knew I loved her so! 

I held my breath, and gazed into her face— 

Ah, she was wondrous fair. She seemed to me. 

Just as I’ve often seen her, fast asleep. 

When from my studies cautiously I’ve stole. 

And bent above her, and drank up her breath. 
Sweet as a sleeping infant’s,—^Then perchance, 

Yet in her sleep, her stnrry eyes would ope. 

To close again beliind their fringy clouds, 

Ere I caught half their glory. There’s no breath, 
There’s not a perfume on her withered lips, 

Her eyes ope not, nor ever will again.— 

But tell mo how she died.—She suffered not ? 

Oliver. She scarcely woke from her first fainting 
here; 

Or if she did, she gave no sign nor word. 

Awhile she muttered, as if lost in prayer; 

Some who stood close thought once they caught 
thy name; 

But grief had dulled my sense, I could not hoar. 
Then she slid gently to a lethargy; 

And so she died—we knew not when she went. 
Oalaynos, Here is the paper which contains her 
story: 

I fain would clear her name, fain think horwrf'iiged. 

O, double-dealing villain 1^—^Atoor—^bought her 1 
Impious monster—false beyond bclnd’l 
But she is guiltless—hear’at thou, Oliver? 

Hay, read; 1 cannot move thee us she can. 

[OuvRii 

He called me Moor.—^Time, true, I did her wrong: 
The sin is mine; 1 should have told her that. 

I only kept it back to save her pain; 

I feared to lose respect by telling her. 

I see how he could heighten that grave wi’ong. 

And spur her nigh to madness with his taunts. 

She fell, was senseless, without life or reason— 

Why tigers spare iiiaiiimated forms— 

So bore her off. Then lie .on lie—0 base I 
The guilt all mine. Why did I hide my birth? 

Ah, who can loll how soon one seed of sin, 

Whioli wo shoit-siglitod mortals think destroyed, 
May sprout and bear, and shako its noxious fruit 
Upon our heads, when wo no’er dream of ill; 

For nought that is can ever pass away! 

Oliver. And oliall this villain live? 

Oalaynos, Ho, no, by heaven I 

Those fellows on the wall would haunt nu* then.— 

I hear your voices, men of crime and blood. 

Ring in mine ears, and I obey the cull. 

't r natchea a mcord/rom wall. 
How precious is the Wad • wliiidi justice wields, 

To chasten wrong, or sot a wrong to right! 

IXfram. 

Ootne forth, thou miriister of bloody <l<‘ods, 

That blazed a comet iu the van of war, 

Presaging death to man, and teal's to earth.— 

Pale, gleaming tempter, when I clutch thee thus, 
Thou, of thyself, dost jdead that murdoFs right. 

And muk’st mo half believe it luxury. 

Thy horrid edge is thirsting for mail’s gore, 

And thou shalt drink it from the point to hilt^ 

To horse, to horse 1 tho wnHor blood is up j 
The tiger spirit of my warlike race 
Burns in my heart, and floods my kindling veins.— 
Mount, Oliver, ere pity's hand can hide 


The bloody mist that floats before mine eyes— 
To horse, to horse! the Moor rides forth to slay 


BATAKD TATLOTJ. 

Bayard Taylor is tho son of a Pcnnsylvani«a 
fjiriiior, a descendant of the first emigration with 
Penn, and was bom January 11, 18:15, in the vil¬ 
lage of Koimett Siparo, Chester county, in that 
state, lie received a country education, and at 
the age of seventeen became an apjireiitico in a 
printing-ofiice iu Wcalehester. He employed his 
limited leisure in learning Latin and Freru'h, and 
writing verses, which were cordially received hy 
Willis and G-riswold, then conducting tho How 
York Mirror and Graham’s Magazine. Tho suc¬ 
cess of these led him to collect the poems in a vo¬ 
lume in 18 U, entitled Ximena^ with tho object of 
gaining re])utation enough to secure om[>loyment 
as a contributor to some of the leading newspa¬ 
pers, while ho was making a tour in Euro[)o which 
he projec.ted. Ho succeeded in his olijeot, ]>ro- 
curing from Mr. Chandler of tho rhiladelphia 
United States Gazette, and from Mr. Tatt-erson 
of tho Saturday Evening Post, an advance of a 
hundred dollars for letters to ho written abroad, 
and with this, in addition to forty dolhirs for 
some poems iu Graliam’s Magazine, lie started on 
his Euroj)oan tour. Witlx some further remit¬ 
tances from home ho was enabled to make the 
tour of England, Hootland, Gcnnany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Franco, during a journey of two years, 
his expenses for the time being but five himdrod 
dollars. How this was accomplished by the fru¬ 
gal pedestrian was told iu his iiccoiiiit of tho tour 
on his return in 18411, when ho published his 
ViswH-^a^Foot, IIo next engaged iu the editing 
and ])ul)licaUon of a lu'vvspaper at rhaniixvillo, 
Pa., to which he gave his label’s for a year witli 
an unt)rolitable pcoimiary result. At tho close 
of 1847 lio came to Hew York to prosecute Ids 
career of authorshif), wrote ibr the Literary Worhl, 
and in February, 1848, secured a jjosition as a 
pennanent writer for the Tribune, shortly after 
I)uhlishiug Ills volume of poems, RhyinvH of Tra* 
wl. The next year he became i>ro])rietor of a 
slmro of the paper and one of HiS as.soc.iat o editors, 
llis literary label's have been since coniuuded 
with that journal, lie visited (Inlifornia in I84t), 
ami returned hy way of Mexico in 1850, writing 
letters for tho Tribune, which he revi.se<l andool- 
Jected in the volumes, IHt lkmuh>,^ or AtkontvTCS 
iti t7io Path of kJmpiro, In the summer of 1851 
Jio set out on a protracted tour in the East, leav¬ 
ing a third volume of poems with his publLslier, 
A Book of Romanoi^ Li/rirs^ and Ronys* 

In this new journey he proceeiled to Egypt by 
way of England, the Rhine, Vienna, and iS'iesto, 
reaching Gairo early in Hovombor. Ho immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to Central AfHoa, and after pas.-sing 
through Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, and KSomliin, to 
tho kingdom of tl»e Sldllook negroes on tho White 
Kile, reached Cairo again in April, 1853, having 
made a journey of al>oub four thousand miles iu 
tho interior of AMoa» lie thou made the tour of 
Palestine and Syria, extending las journey north¬ 
wards to Antioch and Aleppo, and thence by 
way of Tarsus, the defiles of the Taurus, Konieu 
(Iconium), the forests of Phrygia, and tho Bithy- 
uiau Olympus to Oonstantinoplo, where he arrived 
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about the middle of July. After a month’s stay he 
sailed for Malta and Sicily, reaching the foot of 
Mount ^tna in time to witness the first outbreak 
of the eruption of 1852. Thence he passed to 
Italy, the Tyrol, Germany, and England. In Oc¬ 
tober he took a new departure from England for 
Gibraltar, spent a month in the south of Spain, 
and proceeded by the overland route to Bombay. 
He set out on the 4th of January, 1853, and after 
a tour of twenty-two hundred miles in the inte¬ 
rior of India, reached Calcutta on the 22d of 
February. He there embarked for Hong Kong, 
by way of Penang and Singapore. Soon after 
his arrival in China he was attached to the Ame¬ 
rican legation, and accompanied the minister. Co¬ 
lonel Marshall, to Shanghai, where he remained 
two months. On the andval of Commodore Per¬ 
ry’s squadron he entered the naval service for 
the purpose of accompanying it to Japan. Ho 
left on the 17th of May, and alter visiting and ex¬ 
ploring the Loo Choo and Bonin LLmds, arrived 
in the bay of Yedo on the 8th of July. The ex¬ 
pedition to which he was attached, remained there 
nine days, engaged with the ceremonials of deli¬ 
vering the President’s letter, and then returned 
to Loo Choo and China. Taylor then spent a 
month in Macao and Canton, and sailed for Mew 
York on the 9th of September. After a voyago 
of one hundred and one days, during which the 
vessel touched at Angier in Java, and St. Helena, 
he reached Mew York on the 20tli of December, 
1853, after an absence of two yeans and four 
months, having accomplished upwards of fifty 
thousand miles of travel. His letters, describing 
the journey, were all this while published in the 
Tribune. In their enlarged and improved form 
they furnish material for several series of volumes. 

The characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s writings are, 
in Ms poems, ease of expression, with a careful 
selection of poetic capabilities, a full, animated 
style, with a growing attention to art and conden¬ 
sation. His prose is equable and clear, in the 
flowing style; the narrative of a genial, heilthy 




observer of the many niannere of the world which 
he has seen in the must remarkable portions of 
its four quarters. 

j In person he is above the ordinary height, 
! manly and robust, with a quick, resolute way of 
' carrying out his plans with courage and inde- 
j pendence; and with great energy and persever¬ 
ance, he combines a happy niitural temperament 
, and benevolence. 

' BKDOXTIN SONG. 

1 From the Desort I come to thee 

On a stallion shod with fire; 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desii o. 

Under thy window I stnnil, 

And the midnight hoars my cry: 

I love thee, I love but thee, 

'With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun gi ows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold I 

Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 

I lie oil the sands below. 

And I faint in tliy disdain. 

Let the night-winds touoh thy brow’' 

With the heat of my burning 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

My steps are nightly driven, 

'By the fever in n'ly brts'ist, 

To hear from tliy hit lice brecthod 
The word that filndl give mo rest. 

Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door. 

And my kisses "shall teach thy lips 
The love that eliall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are ohl, 

And the loaves of tlio Judgnunit 
Book unfold I 

KXLIMAimJAr.O. 

Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains, 
Remote, innceessiblo, silent, and lone—■ 

Who, from the heart of the tropical fervors, 

Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 

Feeding for ever the fountains that make llioo 
Father of Mile and Creator of Egypt 1 
The years of the world are engraved on thy fondiead; 
Time’s morning blushed red on thy firfit-falUni snows; 
Yet lost in the wilderness, nameless, unnoted, 

Of man unbeholden, thou wort not till now. 
Knowle<lge alone is the being of Mature, 

Giving a soul to her manifold f(‘ttturOR, 

Lighting through paths of the priniitivo darkness 
Tlie footsteps of Truth and the vision of i^ong. 
Knowledge has born thee anew to Creation, 

And long-bafiicd Time at thy ba])tism rqjoiees. 

Take, then, a name, and bo felled with eiistonco, 
Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 

While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 

Floating alone, on the flood of thy making, 

Through Africa’s mystery, silence, and firo, 

Lo I in my palm, like the KaRtorn enchanter, 

I dip from the waters a magical mirror, 
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And thou art revealed to my purified vision. 

I see thee, supreme in the uiulst of thy co-inatcs. 
Standing alone ’twist the Earth and the Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 

Zone above zone, to thy shoulders of granite, 

The climates of Earth arc displayed, as an index, 
Giving the scope of the Boole of Creation. 

There, in the goi’ges that ^viJen, descending 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal. 
Gather the threads of the ice-geiidcrcd fountains— 
Gather to riotoiH torrents of eiystal, 

And, giving each shelvy recess where they dally 
TJie blooms of the North and its evergreen turfage, 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus ! 

There, in the wondering airs of the Tropics 
Shiv'ers the Aspen, still dreauiiiig of cold : 

There stretches the Oak, from the loftiest le lgt‘s, 
Ills arras to the far-away lands of Ids l)rolllei^^ 

And the Ihne-troc looks down on his rival, the X'alm. 

Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 

Tinted and shadowed by jieueils of air. 

Thy bnttloments hang o’er the slopes and the forests, 
Scats of the Gods in the limitlcsj ether, 

Looming Hubliniely aloft and afar. 

Ahore them, like folds of imperial ermine, 

Sparkle the snow-fiohls that furrow thy lorehead— 
Desolate reahns, inaccessible, silent, 

Chasms and caverns whore Day is a, stranger, 
Garners whore storeth his treasures the I'hunder, 
The Lightning his flxlchiou, his arrows the Hail 1 

Sovereign Mountain, thy brothers giv(‘ welcome; 
They, the baptized and the erowiied of ages, 
"Watch-towers of Continents, altars of Earth, 
Welcome thee now to their laiglity assembly. 

Mont. Blanc, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 

Hails thy accession; superb Orizaba, 

Belted with beech and cusaudalled witli palm; 
Chimborazo, the lord of the regions of nooiulay ;— 
Mingle their sounds in magnificent ehorus 
With greeting august from tlic Billars of Heaven 
Wiio, in the urns of the Indian (xaiigcs 
Filters the snows of their sacred dominions, 
Unmarked wit.ii a footprint, unseen but. ofiiod. 

Loi unto each is the seal of his lordship, 

JNor questioned the right that his majesty giveth: 
Eacli m his awful sn[)rcmae,y forces 
Worship and reveroiieo, wonder and joy. 

Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 

Hone has a claim to the honors of story, 

Or the superior splendors of song, 

Great,er than thou, in thy mystery mantled— 

Thou, the sole monarch of African mountains, 

Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt I 


KioirAiei) nKNPwy STODOAiii) 

War horn at Hingluim, Massachusetts. Ho liaB 
latterly resided in Hew York, when*, having pre¬ 
viously been a oontribtitor to the Knickerbockm* 
and other magazines, he pnblisliod in IHAt) a iirst 
collootion of poems, entitled Foot Piinfu. In 
1852 a collootion of tho author’s inaturer Poems 
appearotl from tho press of Tioknor and Co. Tho 
verses of Mr. Stoddard aro oomixwed with skill 
in a poetic school of which Keats tnay be placed 
at tho head. lie has a fondness for ])()ctic luxu¬ 
ries, and his reader frequently particdpaics in his 
enjoyment, ITo has acliiovod some snecess in tlio 
ditificult province of tho Ode, and has-nm (Kinally 
rare acooinplishmont—^touched sovor(il dolioato 
themes in song with graceful simplicity. 


I 
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AUTtmiT, 

Diviuest Autumn I wlio may skciteh thop boqt, 

For over changeful o’er tho oliangeful globe? 
Who guosH thy certain crown, Ihy favorite crest, 
The fashion of thy many-colored robe? 
Sometimes wa see th (‘0 stretched upon t)»e ground, 
In fading woods where neoi-ns pniler fast. 
Dropping to fmul thy tusky boars around, 
(jruiiehing among the leaves the ripinied innst; 
F.ometnm‘s at work wIum’o amdent grnruuy-lloors 
Are Ojie’i wid(‘, a thresher stout nnd liale, 
Wliitencd willi cluilf upwiiftiMl from thy llnil, 
While south winds sweep along the <lustY' ll-ni.; 
And Homel.imes fast asleep at iioonl.Me lumiM, 
BilIowe<l on sheaves, nutl shaded from the heat. 
With LMeiity at thy fet^t,, 
nmidiiig a coronet of oaten straw and llowersl 
\Miat tiim‘, <'m<‘rging from a low luiiig eloml, 

The shining eluinot of the Sun was driven 
Slope to its goal, nnd Day in revenmee bowed 
Ills burning foreh(‘a<I at tin* gate of Il<‘avcn 
q’Imn 1 h(‘h(*Id thy presence fidl nn-ealed, 

Slow trudging hojneward oVn- a stubble-field; 
Aromid thy lirow, to sliude it from tho west, 

A wist) ol straw etitwislicd in a crown ; 

A golden whent-sheaf, slipping slowly dowiu 
ITuggc<I tigljt against thy waist, ami on thy breast, 
Linked to ii belt, an earthon (lagon swung; 

Ami o’er thy shoulder flung, 

Tied by tbeir siems, a bundle of groat penrs, 

Bell shapc<l ami streaky, Homo rich orchard’s pri»le; 
A heavy bunch of gmpes ofi cither side, 

Across iNich nrrn, tugged downward by tho load, 
Thoir glossy h‘avi‘8 blown off by waiuhndug airs; 

A yellow-rinded lemon in thy right, 

In thy left hand a elcklo caught the light, 

Keen as the moon which glowed 
Along the fields of night; 

One moment seen, the eha^lowy mufique wa» flown, 
And 1 was loft, as now, to mcxlitato alone. 

Hark I hark I—*T hear tho reapers in a row, 

Shouting their harveet carols blithe and loud, 
Cutting tho nwtlod maize whose crosta are bowe l 
With caw o’ortaseoUed, soon to bo laid low; 
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Crooked earthward now> the orchards droop their 
boughs 

"With red-cheek fruits, while far along the wall. 
Full in the south, ripe plums and peaches fall 
In tufted grass where laughing lads carouse; 

And down the pastures, wheie the horse goes round 
His ring of tan, beneath the mossy shed, 

Old cider-presses work with creaky din, 

Oozing in vats, and apples heap the ground ; 

And hour by hour, a basket on his head, 
Up-clambering to the spout, the ploughman pours 
them in I 

Sweet-scented winds from meadows newly mown 
Blow eastward now; and now tor many a day 
The fields will be alive with wains of hay 
And stacks not all unmeet for Autumn’s throne 1 
The granges will be crowded, and the men 

Half-smothered, as they tread it from the top ; 
And then the wains will go, and come again. 

And go and come until they end the ci op. 

And where the melons stud the garden vine, 
Crook-necked or gioby, smaller carta wiU wait, 
Soon to be urged o’erloaded to the gate 
Where apples drying on the stages shine; 

And children soon will go at eve and morn 
And set their snares for quails with baits of corn; 
And when the house-dog snuffs a distant hare, 
O’errun the gorgeous woods with noisy glee j 
And when the walnuts ripen, climb a tree. 

And shake the branches bare I 
And by and by, when northern winds are out, 

Great fires will roar in cliimneys huge at night, 
While chairs draw round, and pleasant tales are 
told: 

And nuts and apples will be passed about, 

Until the household, drowsy with delight, 

Creep off to bed a-cold 1 

Sovereign of Seasons! Monarch of the Earth! 
Steward of bounteous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from thy liberal palms, 
Until our spiiits overflow with mirth 1 
Divinest Autumn I while our garners hurst 
With plenteous harvesting, and heaped increase, 
We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tears. 
World-wide in boons, vouchsafe to visit first, 

And linger last long o’er our realm of Peace, 
Where freedom calmly sits, and beckons on the 
Years! 

ms TWO 

I saw two maidens at the kirk, 

And both were fair and sweet: 

One in her wedding robe, 

And one in her winding sheet. 

The choristers sang the hymn, 

The sacred lites were read, 

And one for life to Life, 

And one to Death was wed. 

They were borne to their britlal beds. 

In loveliness and bloom; 

One in a merry castle, 

The other a solemn tomb. 

One on the morrow woke 
In a world of sin and pain; 

But the other was happier far, 

And never woke again I 

WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER 
Is the son of tlie eminent lawyer and politician 
Benjamin F. Butler, a member of the cabinet of 
Jackson and Yan Buren, to whom, in 1624 ,, in 
coimexion with John Buer and the late John 0 . 


Spencer, was intrusted the important work of re- 
vhing the statutes of the state of NewY'ork, and 
author of several addresses and a few poetical 
contributions to the Democratic Review, and 
other periodicals. 

William Aheii Butler was born in Albany in 
1825. After completing his course at the Uni¬ 
versity of the City of New York, and his law 
studies in the office of his father, he passed a year 
and a half abroad. Since his return he has been 
actively engaged in the practice of his profession. 

Mr. Butler is the author of a number of poems, 
and is also a spirited prose writer. He lias con¬ 
tributed to the Democratic Review several trans¬ 
lations from Uhland; to the Art-Union Bulletin, 
The Cities of Art and the Early Artists,^ a series 
of biographical and critical sketches of the Old 
Masters, and to the Literary World a few* ])leasant 
sketches of travel, with the title OuUof-ihe" Way 
Places ill Europe^ and several humorous papers 
in iDrose and verse, entitled The ColoneVs Club, 

In 1850 he was the author of Ear/ium\s Par¬ 
nassus : being Confidential Disclosures of the 
Prize Committee on the Jenny Lind Song^ with 
Specimens of leading American Poets m the hap¬ 
piest ejfulgence of their genius ; a poetical K(|iiil), 
which passed rajiidly tliroiigli several editions. 

UHLAND. 

It is the Poet Uhland from whose wreathings 
Of rarest hanuoay, I here have drawn, 

To lower tones and less melodious breathings, 

Some simple strains of truth and pasaion !)orn. 

His is the poetry of sweet expression, 

Of clear unfaltering tune, serene and strong; 
W'here gciitlebt thoughts and words in soft proces¬ 
sion, 

Move to the even measures of his song. 

Delighting ever in his own calm fancies, 

He sees much beaiily where most men see naught, 
Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 

And weaving garlands in the groves of Thought. 

He sings of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor, 

He sings of Love, (oh, crown of Poesic!) 

Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, forever 
The end of strife, the goal of Destiny, 

He sings of Fatherland, the mijistrePs glory, 

High theme of memory and hope divine, 

Twining its fame with gems of antique stoiy, 

In Suabian songs and legends of the Rhino; 

In Ballads breathing many a dim tradition, 

Nourished in long beliot or Minstrel rhymes, 

Fruit of the old Uonianco, whoso gentle mission 
Passed from the earth before our wiser times, 

Weil do they know bis name amongst the moun¬ 
tains, 

And plains and volleys of his native Land; 

Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancios 
spanned. 

mothot clieei'fal 

" Beside the cradle in the dim t.wilight; 

1?^?'^^^^''^® notes low breathes th<j maiden tearful 
With tender murmurs in tho car of Night 

The hill-side swain, the reaper in tho meadows, 

Carol his ditties through tho toilsome day *, 

And the lone hunter in the Alpine shadows, 

Recalls his ballads by some ruin gray. 
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Oil precious gift! oh ■W'ondrous inspiration! 

Of all high deeds, of all harmonious things, 

To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 

Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely briglit, 

As Avho beholds across the tracts of ocean, 

The golden sum’ise bursting into hght. 

Wide is its magic World—divided neither 
By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zone ; 

Wlio would not wish somet.imes to travel thither. 
In fancied fortunes to forget his own ? 


JOHN L. MoOONNEL. 

Me. MoOo^mFx was born in Illinois, November 
11, 182f). After studying law with his father, 
Murray McCJonncl, a distinguished lawyer aiul 
politician of the West, ho Gnterti<l and was gradu¬ 
ated at the Transylvania Law School, Lexington, 

Ky. 

On the sixth of June, 1846, ho entered the re¬ 
giment of Ool. Harding, as a volunteer in the 
ranks. Before leaving the rendezvous at Alton, 
he was made first lieutenant of his comi)any, and 
promoted to a captaincy at the battle of Buena 
Vista, where he was twice wounded. After 
serving out his terra ho returned homo, and com¬ 
menced the practice of the law at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, whore he has since resided. 

In the spring of 1850 Mr. McOonnol publishocl 
Talbot and Vernon ; in the autumn of the same 
year Graham^ or Youth and Manhood; and iii 
1851 The Glenns. Tiio scone of those novels is 
laid in the West; and the author has drawn on 
his experiences of the Mexican War and his skill 
as a lawyer in tlio coustructioii of his plots. 

Tlieso were fidlowed in 1853 by Wentern Cha- 
rasters, a collection of skclohes of the prominent 
classes in the formative period of western society. 
It is one of the autlu)r’s most successful volumes. 

Mr. MoOonuol is at present engaged upon a 
continuation of this work, and also upon a liistory 
of Early Eieplorations in Anierica^ having espe¬ 
cial reference to the labors of the early Roman 
Catholic missionaries. 

A WBflTURN rownoiAN or tub pturt onowm; 

A description of liis personal appearance, like 
that of any other man, will convey no indistinct 
impression of his internal olmractcr. 

Such a dcscrifition probably coiubine<l more cha¬ 
racteristic adjoctivcH than tliat of any oilier person¬ 
age of his time—adjectives, some of Which were ap¬ 
plicable to many of his neighbors, respectively, but 
all of which might be bestowed upon him only. 
He ww tall, gaunt, angular, swarthy, active, and 
athletic. TIis hair was, invariably, black as tins 
wing of the raven; oven in that small portion wliioh 
the cap of racoon-skin left exposed to the action of 
Bun and rain, the gray was but thinly scattcro<l; 
imparting to the monotonous darkness only a more 
iron charaotor. As late as tlic present day, though 
we have changed in many things, light-haired men 
seldom attain enjinence among the western people; 
many of our legislators are youny enough, but none 
of them are beardless. They have a bilious look, as 
if, in case of illness, their only hope would Ho in 
calomel and jalap. One might understand, at the 
first glance, that tlioy are men of talent, not of ye- 
nius; and that physical energy, the enduring vi-» 


tality of the body, has no inconsiderable share in 
the power of the mind. 

Corresponding to the sable of the hair, the poli¬ 
tician’s eye was usually small, and intensely black 
—not the dead, inexpressive jet, which gives the 
idea of a hole througli white paper, or of a caver¬ 
nous socket in a death’s head; but the keen, mid¬ 
night darkness, in Avhose depths you can see a 
twinkle of starlight—where you fool that there is 
meaning as well as color. There might be an ex¬ 
pression of cunning along with that of penetration 
—but, in a much higher degree, the blaze of irasci¬ 
bility. There could be no doubt, from its glance, 
that its possessor was an excellont'Siatcr; you might 
be assured that he would never forget an injury or 
betray a friend. 

A stool) in the shoulders indicated that, in times 
past, he had been in the habit of carrying a heavy 
rifle, and of closely examining the gi’ouud over 
wliich he walked; hut wluit the chest thus lost m 
depth it gained in breadth. Ills lungs had ample 
space in which to play—there was nothing pulmo¬ 
nary even in the drooping Hliouklors. U’ew of his 
class have ever lived to a very advanced age, but. it 
was not for want of iron constitutions, that they 
went early to the grave. The same scrvires to his 
country, which gave the politician his proiiunenco, 
also shortened his life. 

Erom shoulders thus bowc‘d, hung long, musculai* 
arms—sometimes, pcrliajis, dangling a little un¬ 
gracefully, but always under the cofnmaiid of their 
owner, and ready for any effort, Imwcvcr violent. 
These were terminated liy broad, bony hands, wliich 
looked like grapnels—their grasp, indeed, boro^ no 
faint rcscmblnnco to the liold of those Bymmctri<*al 
instruments. Largo fcoi, whose toes wore usually 
turned in, like those of the Indian, wore wielded by 
limbs whoso vigor and aet.ivity were in ke(‘ping 
with the figure they Riijmortcd. Imagine, with 
those peculiarities, a free, bold, rather swaggering 
gait, a swarthy complexion, and conformalde feji- 
tiires and tones of voice; and—oxe,opting his cos- 
tmno—you have before your fancy a complete [de- 
turc of the early western politician. 

lOnABOn OIIANK BKYOUn THE Al4M'J(niANrr.H. 

A genuine spechnon of the class to which most 
of the early schoolinjisters belonged, ncv<‘r felt, any 
misgivings about his own suceess, and never hesi¬ 
tated to assume any i>ositi<)n in life. Meith(‘r pride 
nor mo«lcsty was cV(U’ sulhTcd to interf<‘rc with his 
action, lie would take charge of a nuinerous 
school, when he could do little more than wriu* his 
own iinnie, just an ho would have und<‘rtakon to run 
a steamboat, or cotnmmid an army, when he had 
never studied cnginee.ring or heard of strategy, 
Nor would ho have faile<l in cither capacity: a 
week’s aj'iplicathm would make him master of a 
stcain-ongiue, or a })rofieieiit (aftiM* the pfssrnt ntan* 
ncr of proficiency) in tacties; and m for his school, 
he could himself Icurn at night what lui was to 
teach others on the following day I Nor was this 
more ‘‘cone.eit”—tliough, in some other respects, 
that word, in its limited sonso* was not inapplIe.ublo 
—neither was it altogetlicr ignorant presumption: 
for one of those men was seldom knoWJi to fail In 
anything ho uiulertook: or, if ho diM fall, he was 
XKJVcr found to bo cost down by defeat, and the re* 
ailioacy of Ida nature justified his confidence. 

Properly to represent his lineage, therefore, the 
schoolmaster eould be neither dandy nor dancing- 
master; and. as if to hold him to lib integrity, na¬ 
ture had omitted to give him any temptation, in lus 
owu person, to assume cither of these respectable 
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oLaracters. The tailor that could shape a coat to 
fit Ins shoulders, never yet handled shears; and^ he 
vrould have been as ill at ease in a pair of fashion¬ 
able pantaloons, as if they had been lined with 
chestnut-burrs. He was generally above the me¬ 
dium height, with a very decided stoop, as if in the 
habit of carrying burthens: and a long, high nose, 
with light blue eyes, and coarse, uneven hair, of a 
faded wentlier-stain color, gave liis face the expres- 
don answering to this lathy outline. Though never 
very slender, he was always thin: as if he had been 
flattened out in a rolling-mill; and rotundity of cor¬ 
poration was a mode of development not at all cha¬ 
racteristic. Ilis Complexion was seldom florid, and 
not often decidedly pale; a sort of sallow discolora¬ 
tion was its prevailing hue, like that which marks 
the countenance of a consumer of “ coaise” whiskey 
and strong tobacco. But these failings were not 
the cause of his cadaverous look—for a faithful re¬ 
presentative of the class held them both in com¬ 
mendable abhorrence —they were not the vices of his 
nature, 

1 here was a subdivision of the class, a secondary 
type, not so often obscr^ ed, but common enough to 
entitle it to a brief notice. He was, generally, 
short, squat, and thick—^the latitude bearing a 
better proportion to the lon^tude than in his lank 
brother—^but never approaching anything like round¬ 
ness. "With this attractive figure he had a complex¬ 
ion of decidedly bilious darkness, and what is com¬ 
monly called a “ dish-face.” His nose was depressed 
between the eyes, an arrangement which dragged 
the point upward in the most cruel manner, but 
gave it an expi’essiou equally ludicrous and imper¬ 
tinent A pair of small, round, black eyes, encom¬ 
passed—like two little feudal fortresses, each by its 
moat—witli a circle of yellowish white, peered out 
from under brows like battlements. Coarse, black 
hair, always cut short, and standing erect, so as to 
pi*esenl something the appearance of a ckevaux de 
/rise, protected a hard, round head—a shape most 
appropriate to his lineage—while, with equal pro- 

S , ears of corresponding magnitude stood 
^ forth to assert their claim to notice. 

Both these types were distinguished for large feet, 
which no boot could enclo^^e, and hands broad be¬ 
yond the compass of any glove. Neither was ever 
known to get drunk, to gi ow fat, to engage in a 
game of chance, or to lose his apj-ieiite; it became 
the teacher of “ ingenuous youth” to preserve an 
exemplary bearing before those whom he was en¬ 
deavoring to benefit; while respectable “appear¬ 
ances,” and proper a]:>preciation of tlie good things 
of life, were the alpha and omega of his system of 
morality. 

J. M. LEGAE^ 

A roET of Sourii Carolina, and a resident, we be¬ 
lieve, of Charleston, and a relative of tlie late Hugh 
S. Legare, is the author of a volume, OHa-Undis 
and Other Foems^ iniblislicd in 1848. They aro 
marked by their delicacy of sentiment and a cer¬ 
tain scholastic refinement, 

AMY. 

This is the pathway where she walked, 

The tender grass joi-essed by her feet. 

The laurel boughs laced overhead, 

Shut out the noonday heat. 

The sunshine gladly stole between 
Tlie softly undulating limbs. 

From every blade and leaf arose 
The myi*iad insect hymns. 


A brook ran murmuring beneath 
The grateful twilight of the trees, 

Where from the dripping pebbles swelled 
A beech’s mossy knees. 

And there her robe of spotless white, 
(Pure white such purity beseemed I) 

Her angel face and tresses bright 
Within the basin gleamed. 

The coy sweetbriera half detained 
Her light hem as we moved along I 
To hear the music of her voice 
The mockbird hushed his song. 

But now her little feet are still, 

Her lips the Evurlasting seal; 

The hideous secrets of the grave 
The weeping eyes reveal. 

The path still winds, tlie brook descends, 
The skies are bright as tlion they were. 
My Amy is the only leaf 
In all tliat forest sear. 


AUGUSTUS JULIAN EEQUIEE 
Was born at Charleston, Soutli Carolina, j\fay 27, 
1826. He was educated in that city, and having 
selected the law as his profession, was called to 



the bar in 1844. From a very early ago Kr. Ro- 
quier wa^ a ri^giilar contributor to tlie nowspapers 
and periodicals, and in his seventeenth year pub¬ 
lished The Spanish Bx-ile,, a i>lay in blank verso, 
which was acted with success. A year or two 
after he published Tlie Old Sanetvary^ a romance, 
the scene of which is laid in Carolina belbre the 
Revolution. He soon alter removed to Marion, 
South Carolina, where, during the leisure inter¬ 
vals which occur in the life of a country barrister, 
many of his more mature and elaborate pieces in 
prose and verse wore coinjiosed. Tlu^ae have 
never been collected in book form. The most 
prominent of them are “The Pliaiitasmagoria,” 
“Marco Bozzaris,” a tragedy; “ TIk^ Dial Plate,” 
“Treasure Trove,” “To Mary on Earth,” “The 
Thornless Rose,” “The Ciliarm,” “The Image,” 
“ The Blackboard,” “The three Miss(‘s (h'iinbull,” 
a sketch; the Parewcll Address to the T’almotto 
Regiment, delivered at the Oluii'lestoii Theatre by 
Ml'S. Mt>watt, and montionod in her “Autobio- 
gi'aphythe “ Welcome” to the same regiment 
on its return from Mexico, and an “ Odo to 
Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Requier subsequently removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, where he now resides. ^ Since 1850 he 
has ceased to write, being altogotliei' en,<>;roSvSod by 
his professional ])ursuits, to wlneli he is entirely 
devoted, and in which he Jms attained distinction. 
He is at present Attorney of the United States for 
the southern district of Alab.ama, having been 
appointed to that ofiico by Mr. Pierce in 1808. 

ODE TO SUAKEfirEARB, 

He went forth into Nature and he sung, 

Her first-born of imperial sway—the lord 
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Of sea and continent and clime and tongue; 
Striking the Harp with whose sublime accord 
The whole creation rung I 

He went forth into Nature and he sung, 

Her grandest terrors and her simplest themes, 

The torrent by the beetling crng o’erhung, 

And the wild-daisy on its brink that gleams 
Unharmed, and lilts a dew-drop to the sun! 

The muttering of the tempest in its halls 

Of darkness turreted; beheld alone 

By an o’erwhelming brilliance which appals— 

The turbulence of Ocean—the soft calm 
Of the sequestered vale—the bride-like day, 

Or sainted eve, dispensing holy balm 
From her lone lamp of silver thro’ the grey 
That leads the star-crowned Night adowu the moun¬ 
tain way ’ 

These were his themes and more—no little bird 
Lit m the April forest but ho drew 
From its wild notes a meditative word— 

A gospel that no other mortal knew: 

Bard, priest, evangelist I from nature’s cells 

Of riches inexhaustible he took 

The potent ring of her profoumlcat spells. 

And wrote great Nature’s Book! 

They people earth and sea and air, 

The dim, tumultuous baud, 

Called into being everywhere 
By his creative wand; 

In kingly court and savage lair, 

Prince, Peasant, Priest, and rtage and Peer, 

And niiduiglit ling aiul ladyc fair, 

Pure as the white rose in her hair, 

And warriors that, on barbtMi steed, 

Burn to do the crested deed, 

And lovei*s that delighted rove 
When moonlight, maiiies with the grove, 

Glide forth—appear I 

To breathe or love or hate or fear; 

And with most unexampled wile, 

To win a soul-enrapturod smile, 

Or blot it in a tear. 

Hai'k! a horn, 

That with repeated winding shakos, 

O’er hill and glen and far respouHive lakes, 

The mantle of the morn I 
Now, on the mimic scone. 

The simplest of all simple pairs 
That ever drew from laughter tears, 

Touchstone anil Audrey, liand in hand, 

Come hobbling o'er the green; 

While Rosalind, in strange disguise, 

With manly dress but maiden cy<‘s, 

Which, spite herself, will look sidewiM!, 

E’en in tfuB savage land; 

And her ooinpamon like the dower, 

That beaten by the morning shower 
Btill in rosplondcut beauty stooiw, 

Lookinj? loveliest whilst it droops, 

Step faultier forth from weariness, 

All snowy in their maidenhoodl; 

Twin-lilies of the wilderness— 

A shepherd and his shepherdess, 

In Arden’s gloomy wood! 

But comes anon, with halting step and pause, 

A miserable man! 

Revolving in each lengthened breath he draws, 

The deep, dark problem of material laws, 

U'hat life is ibat a span. 

Secluded, silent, solitary, still, 

Lone in tlte vale and last upon the hill, 
Oompanio'iloas beside the haunted stream, 

Walking the stars in the meridian beam, 
yoL, n.—16 


Himself the shade of an o’ershadowing dream ; 

Blighting the rose 

With his imaginary woes, 

And weaving bird and tree and fruit and flower 
Into a charm of such mysterious power. 

Such plaintive tale 

The beauteous skies grow pale. 

And the rejoicing earth looks wan, 

Like Jacques—her lonely, melancholy mnni 

Ring silver-sprinkling, gushing bells— 

Blow clamorous pipes replying, 

In tipsy merriment that swells 
For ever multiplying! ^ ^ 

He comes! with great sunshiny face 
! And chuckle deep and glances warm, 

I Sly nods and strange attempts at grace, 

A matron on each arm; 

He comes! of wit the soul and pith. 

Custodian and lessor. 

Room for him I Bir John Falstaff with 
The merry Wives of Windsor. 

Lo! on a blasted heath, 

Lit by a flashing storm, 

The threatening darkness underneath, 

Tliree of the weird form! 

Chanting, dancing all togofcbor, 

For a charm upon the heather, 

Filthy hags in the foul weather I 

Tlie spell works, and behold ; 

A castle in the inidniglit hour, 

Muffled ’mid battlement and tower, 

Whereon the crystal moon doth lower 
Antarctically cold I 

A blackbird’s note hath drilled t.Uo air 
And left the stillness still more drear; 

Twice hath the horn6d owl around 
Tlio (Uiapel flown, nor uttered sound; 

The night-breeze now doth seareely blow. 

And now, ’tis pant and gone; 

But the pale moon that like the snow 
Frewhilo descending shone. 

Encriinsoried as the torch of Mars, 

While cloud on cloud obscure the stars 
And rolls above the trees, 

OleavCH the dark billows of the Night 
Like a shot-smitten sail on flight 
Over the howling seas— 

God I what a piercing shriek was there. 

So deep and loud and wild anil drear 
It brisUca up tlie moistened hair 
And bids the blood to freeze I 
Again—again— 

Athwart the brain, 

That lengthened shriek of lifo-oxtorted pain I 
And now, ’tis giycu o’er: 

But from that pile despairingly doth soar 
A voice which cries Uko the uplifted main, 

** Qlamis hath murdered sleep—Macbeth shall sleep 
no more I” 

’Thick and faster now they come, 

In proeession moving on, 

Neath tlio world-embracing dome 
Of the unexhausted one; 

Mark them, while the cauldron babbles. 

Throwing spells upon tlie sight, 

And the wizard flame redoubles 
In intensity of light: 

Hero is one—a rustio niaiden 
Of the witching age; 

Cheeks with beau^ oycrladen, 

Blushing like a. sunset Aidenn, 

Mistress Anne Bags I 
Here shottw that doth follow, 
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FuU of starch decorum: 

A wise man this Cousin Shallow, 

Justice of the Quorum ; 

A third is timid, slight, and tender. 

Showing harmless Master Slender; 

A fourth, doth irowiungly reveal. 

His princely mantle jewelled o’er, 

By knightly spurs upon his heel 
And clanging sound of martial steel. 

The dark, Venetian Moor I 
The fifth advances with a start, 

His eye transfixing like a dart, 

Black Richard of tiie lion-heart! 

And now they rush along the scene. 

In crowds with scarce a pause between. 

Prelates high, in church and state, 

Speakers dexterous in debate, 

Courticis gay in satin hose, 

Clowns fantastic and jocose, 

Soldiers brave and virgins fair, 

Nymphs with golden tlowing hair 
And spirits of the azure air, 

Pass, with solemn step and slow. 

Pass, but linger as they go, 

like images that haunt the shade. 

Or visions of the white cascade, 

Or sunset on the snow. 

Then, then, at length, the crowning glory comes, 
Loud trumpets speak unto the sky, and drums 
Unroll the military chain I 
From,pole to pole, 

Greet wide the wonder of the poet’s soul: 
With raven plume, 

And posture rapt in high, prophetic gloom— 
Hamlet, the Dane! 

Bright shall thine altars be, 

First of the holy minstrel band. 

Green as the vine-encircled land 
And vocal as the sea 1 
Thy name is writ 
Where stars are lit, 

And thine immortal shade, 

'Mid archangelic clouds displayed 
On Fame’s imperial seat, 

Sees the inseparable Nine 
In its reflected glory shine. 

And Nature at its feet. 


PAUL H. HATCTE 

Ib a son of Lieut. Hayne of the United States 
Hayy, and n^hew of Robert G. Hayne of sena¬ 
torial celebrity. He was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1831, and has been a frequent 
contributor to many of the southern magazines, 
more particularly the Southern Literaiy Messen¬ 
ger. He was editor of the Charleston Literary 
Gazette, and is now connected with the editorid 
department of the Evening IN'ews, a dtdly journal 
al^ published in Charleston. His poems, col¬ 
lected in a volume in 1855, are spirited, and he 
has cultivated the music of veme with effect. 
His longest poem is entitled Tlh^ Temptation of 
Venus^ a MonMsih LegmS,, 

eOJUTET. 

The passionate Summer’s dead; the sky’s aglow 
With roseate flushes of matured desire, 

The winds at eve are musical and low, 

As sweeping chords of a lamenting lyre, 

Far up among the pillared clouds of Are, 

Wliose pomp of ^nd procession upward rolls 
With gorgeous blazonry of pictured folds, 


To celebrate the Summer’s past renown; 

Ah me! how regally the heavens look down, 
O’ershadowing beautiful, autumnal woods, 

And harvest-fields with hoaided increase brown^ 
And deep-toned majesty of golden floods, 

That lift their solemn dirges to the sky, 

To swell the purple pomp that floateth by. 

A PORTEAIT. 

I. 

The laughing Hours before her feet. 

Are strewing vernal roses, 

And the voices in her soul are sweet, 

As music’s mellowed closes, 

All hopes and passions heavenly-bom, . 

In her have met together, 

And Joy diffuses round her morn 
A mist of golden weather. 

n. 

As o’er her cheek of delicate dyes. 

The blooms of childhood hover, 

So do the tranced and sinless eyes. 

All childhood’s heart discover, 

Full of a dreamy happiness, 

With rainbow fancies laden, 

Whose arch of promise glows to bless 
Her spirit’s beauteous Adenu. 

UL 

She is a being born to raise 
Those undefiled emotions, 

That link us with our sunniest days, 

And most sincere devotions; 

In her, we see renewed, and bright. 

That phase of earthly story, 

Which glimmers in the morning light 
Of God’s exceeding glory. 

IV. 

Why in a life of mortal cares, 

Appear these heavenly faces, 

Why on the verge of darkened ycai’S, 

These amaranthine graces ? 

’Tis but to cheer the soul that faints, 

With pure and blest evangels, 

To prove if Heaven is rich with Saints, 

That earth may have her Angels. 

y. 

Enough I ’tis not for me to pray 
That on her life’s sweet river, 

The calmness of a virgin day. 

May rest, and rest for ever; 

I know a guardian Genius stands, 

Beside those waters lowly, 

And labors with immortal hands. 

To keep them pure and holy. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 

The founding of Hamilton Oollogo is duo to 
the far-seeing generosity of the Rev. Hnniuol 
Kirkland, who labored inoro tlian forty years as 
a missionary among the Oneida Indians. ]Mr. 
Kirkland was born in Norwich, Oonuocticut, 
December 1, 1744, and was graduated from Nas¬ 
sau Hall in 1765. He was the father of three 
sons and three daughters. Tho eldest daughter, 
who was married to John II. Lothrop, Es<p, of 
Utica, is the mother of the Rev. Samuel Kirkland 
Lothrop, D.D., of Boston, whoso recently puh- 
lished life^ of his grandfather is ombracod in 
Sparks’s Library of American Biography. Tho 
youngest daughter, Eliza, was married in 1818 tc 
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the Rev. Edwaivl Rohin‘=5on, D.D , now a professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary of Now York. 
One of his sons, Dr. John Thornton Kirkland, 
was elected in 1810 to the Presidency of Harvard 
College. He and his brother, George Whitfield, 
were twins, and were born at General Herkimer’s, 
on the Mohawk, while their mother was journey¬ 
ing on hor-^eback from Oneida to Conuocticiit. 
Her return to Oneida was greeted by the In¬ 
dians with great rejoicing. They adopted the 
boys into their tribe, calling George La-go-ne- 
osta, and John Ali-gari-o-wis-ka, which means 
fair-face. 

Mr. Kirkland died of pleurisy, February 28, 
1808. He was buried in Clinton, in a private iii- 
closuro, near his house. Here on one side rest the 
remains of his second wife and youngest daugh¬ 
ter; on the other side, those of the celebrated 
Skenandoa. The owiiorship of the Kirkland 
mansion has passed out of the family. At the last 
Annual Meeting of the trustees of the institution 
wliich ho founded, they voted to remove the cof¬ 
fins from these grounds to the College Cemetery, 
and to erect over them an apj^ropriato monmneiit. 

It was through the infinenoe of Mr. Kirkland 
that the “Hamilton Oneida Academy” was in¬ 
corporated in 1798. Jn the same year he con¬ 
veyed to its trustees several hundred acres of 
land. In the preamble to tlio title-deed, lie states 
that the gift is made “for the sai)port of an 
Academy in the town of Whitostown, county of 
Herkimer, contiguous to the Oneida Nation of 
Indians, for the mutual benefit of the young and 
flourishing settlements in said (county, and the 
various tribes of confederated Indians, earnestly 
wishing that the institution may grow and flour¬ 
ish ; that the advantages of it may ho extensive 
and lasting; and that, under the sniilesof the Lord 
of wisdom and goodne.s.s, it may prove an emiiient 
means of diffusing useful knowl'*(lgo, enlarging 
the bounds of human happiness, aiding the reign 
of virtue, and the kingdom of the blessed Re¬ 
deemer.” 

Among the loachors of the academy was Dr* 
James Murdock, now a resident of New Haven, 
and ti’aushitor of Mosbeim’s “ Historical Commen¬ 
taries on the State of Oliristiauity.” 

The academy lived eighteen years, and wae 
largely patronized. At length its guardians wore 
pressed with a demand from the surrounding 
community for a higher institut.ion. The char¬ 
ter for Hamilton College was obtained in 1812, 
and Dr, Azrl BAOKim of Botlilem, Conm*<5ti- 
cut, was eleottnl its lii'st lh*esi(b*nt. Ho was born 
near Norwich, Oonnecti(Uit, October 18, 17015. 
In early life his compainons wore rude, if not dis¬ 
solute; and his youth was marktsl with groat 
loosbness of opinion on matters of religion. lie 
was graduated from Yale College in After 

leaving college he was assoc/iated for a lime with 
his class-mate, John IL Lothn)p. Esn., in the 
management of a grammar-school at WotithorH- 
field, Oonneoticut. Ho was licensed to preadi in 
1780, and soon after succeeded Dr. Bellamy 
as pastor of tlio church in Bothlem, Connec¬ 
ticut. Br. Backus died Docombor 9, 3810, of 
typhus fever. One of Ins children, Mary Ann, 
was the first wife of the Hon. Gorrit Smith of IV 
tertoii; another, the Hon, F. F. Backus, is a dis¬ 
tinguished physician in itochestor, New York. 


A volume of T)r. Backus’s sermons was pub¬ 
lished after his death, with a brief hkotcli of his 
life. Ilis biography yet remains to be written 
in a manner worthy of the part which ho sus¬ 
tained in caring for the first wants of a college 
which has since identified itself with the edu¬ 
cational interests of Central New York. A care- 
I ful memoir, written somewhat after the manner 
I of Xenophon’s Memorabilia or Boswdl’s John¬ 
son, would be welcomed by many renders. In his 
intercourse with students. Dr. Backus combined 
aflectionatc severity with a seasoning of manly 
eccentricity. The proverb, “ who makes a jest 
makes an enemy,” was reversed in his experience. 
Ho was out-spoken and fond of a joke. When 
s])oaking of that which ho disapproved, his 
tiioughts naturally clothed themselves in the 
language of ridicule. lie was quick and pungent 
at repartee, as is shown by the following anec¬ 
dote, which is only one out of many which might 
be given. 

Dnnng the administration of JoiTerson, Dr. 
Backus ])roached a Thanksgiving Sermon at 
Botlilem, in which bis abhorrence* <if Hie politi(‘.al 
views of the day was expressed with (*.hanu‘h‘r- 
istic freedom and severity. For thus (hiring lo 
speak the truth, ho incurnul a civil prosocution, 
and was summoned by the sherilF to go with him 
to Hartford, thoro to Iiwait his tniil. Asa matter 
of grace, tho reverend prisoner was allowed to 
ride in his own conveyance, while tho ofiicer fol¬ 
lowed behind. Tho parson’s horse happened to 
bo one of the fastest. lie picked over Hie miles 
with a raiiidity that astonished the slun’Ilf, while 
it laqa liim at.'a rosjicctnble distaiuu* in the rear. 
At le.ngtli, with much ado, tlie hiHer managed to 
bring iiimself within tongnie-shot; ami leaning 
forward, e.xclaimed, “Why, Dixfior Backus, you 
ride a^^ il’ the very devil were after you I” 

“And so ho isl” replied the doctor, without 
turning his head. 

The second Presidetii of Tlamilton Oolbgc was 
Dr. Henry Davis, an alumnus of Yale Oollege, 
who had Ixvii a tutor at Williams and Yal<‘, a 
Professor of Gr(‘ek at Union, and Ihvsi(h*iit of 
Middlebnvy. His administration covered a pe¬ 
riod of sixteen years, during which the Clollege 
ihictnaicd between tlie e.xtremes of prosperity 
and dopr0'«4ion. 

In tho years 1830 and 1880, no students were 
graduated. This was owing to a long and bitter 
quarrellxdwcHni Dr. Davis and a portion of the 
trnste(‘H, growdng out of a case of discfipline. AT- 
t(‘r his resignation of the presidency in 1888, Dr, 
Davis published a thick pamjddet entitled, “A 
Narratlvo of tlie Embarrassnumts ami Dccllno of 
Hamilton Golh'gi*.” Tliis, with one or two occa¬ 
sional disc.<>urH(‘S) is all that went from his hand 
to tho printer’s. Dr. Davis was distingiiishod for 
his strength of hmiior, his gravity of manners, 
unyielding integrity, and Btrong attachment to 
the pupils whom ho had instructed. Ho died 
March 7, 3852, at tho ago of eighty-two. 

Tho third President was Dr. Hkrkno EowAuns 
Dwkhtt, a son of Timothy Dwight. He yrm 
olHitedin 1838 and resigned in 3885. Tho great 
historical fact of his presidency was a sucu'cssful 
effort to raise by Bubscrlptiori fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars, for increasing tlio prodnetivo funds of the 
coUogo. Dr. Dwight was iiltod by nature an^ 
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Hamilton 

acquired gifts for the triumphs of pulpit oratory. 
The failure of his health at first made him fitful in 
the happy use of his talents, and finally forced 
jhirn to give up addressing jaiblio bodies or dis¬ 
charging public duties. He died recently, Novem¬ 
ber 30,1860. The last fifteen years of his life 
were saddened by his infirmity, and passed in 
dose retirement. 

The fourth president was Dr, Joseph Peiwey, 
a native of Ireland, and educ«ated at one of its 
higher institutions. The reputation for learning, 
piety, and executive talent which he had won by 
his labors in the ministry at Rochester, New 
York, and Northampton, Massachusetts, led the 
friends of Hamilton to think that he was the 
man to preside successfully over its affairs. The 
fact that he was unacquainted with the internal 
peoulinrities of an American College caused him 
to make some mistakes, disquieting to himself and 
the institution. He chose to resign in 1839. Dr. 
Penney still lives; broken in health, yet enjoying 
the unabated esteem of his triends. His publica¬ 
tions are some'uhat numerous, yot mostly of a 
ti-ansient form and character. 

The fifth President, Dr. Simeon North, is a na¬ 
tive of Bex'lin, Connecticut, and a graduate of 
Yale College, of the class of 1826. He served 
his Alma Mater two years as a tutor, and in 1829 
was elected to the chair of Ancient Languages in 
Hamilton College. When he went to Clinton, 
the embarrassments of the institution were such 
as to threateu its life. The war between Di\ 
Davis and the trustees was raging fiercely. There 
were but nine students in all the classes. The 
treasury was empty. Debt and dissension covered 
the future 'vvith gloomy clouds. The Faculty now* 
consisted of the President, Prof. James Hadley, 
Prof. John H. Lothrop, Prof. North, and Tutor jS. 
D. Maltbio. They engaged zealously and unitedly 
in efforts to i^evivo the institution, and to regain for 
it the pubHo confidence. They were successful. 


College. 

In 1833, when Dr. Davis resigned, tlio graduat¬ 
ing class numbered twenty. 

' In 1839, Dr. North was elected to the Presi- 
I dency, as the successor of Dr. Penney, an ofiice 
I which he still holds. The friends and imixils of 
j President North liiivo frociucntly expressed their 
appreciation of his public cfibrls, by re()uosriiig 
I permission to publish them. If Ins publislied dis¬ 
courses and addresses were collected, they wouhl 
form a large volume. The most important of 
these are a series of Baccalaureate Sermons; dis¬ 
courses preached at tlio lunerals of Professor 
, Gatlin, Treasurer Dwight, and President Davis; 

1 an Inaugural Discourse, a sermon before tlio Onoi- 
I da County Bible Society, and an oration bolbro 
[ the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale College. 

1 To Hamilton College is conceded a high rank 
in the culture of natural and ottective elocution. 
Much credit is due, in tins respect-, to the teach¬ 
ings of the Rev. Dr. Mundeville, who linc<l tlie chair 
of Rhetoric and Oratory eight years, commenc¬ 
ing in 1841. His class book entitled The Ele¬ 
ments of Reading and Oratory,” first i)iiblished 
in 1845, is now widely used in colleges, ac-adc- 
mies, and high-schools. Dr. Mandevillu’s system 
of speaking ia still taught at IlainilLon, with 
some decided iniprovcmeuts by Profosbor A. J. 
Upson. 

llainilton College has not beem forgotten ])y 
men of liberality and largo moans. The 1J on, Wm. 
Hale Maynard, a gi'iiduato of Williams College, 
and a gifted lawyer, who died of tlio cholera in 
1832, bequeathed to the college the bulk of his 
estate, amounting to twenty thonsand dollars, for 
the founding of a Law Department. 

Prof. John H. Lollirop, now CJianccdlor of tlio 
University of Wi;-consin, was the first occupant 
of this chair. It is now wortluly iille<l by Prof. 
Theodore W. Dwight, whoso able irmiructions in 
.legal science attract students from roinote sections 
of the country. The collego confers tlio dogrou 
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of LL.B. upon those who complete the regular 
course of legal studies. 

Another of the benefactors of the college, the 
Hon. S. Newton Dexter, resides at Whitesboro, and 
enjoys the satisfaction of seeing a centre of learn¬ 
ing made more thrifty and elHcient through liis 
liberality. What Mr. Maynartl did by testauieiit, 
Mr. Dexter chose to do by an iminediate dona¬ 
tion. In 1836, wlien the college wjis severely 
crippled by debt, he came forward with a gift of 
fifteen thousand dollars for endowing the chair 
of Classical Literature. This department is sup¬ 
posed to have been chosen as the object of his 
munificcnov), not nu>ro from its acknowledged 
importance in a collegiate institution, than on 
account of his esteem ibr the character and 
scholarly attainments of its then incumbent, the 
Rev. Dr. North, who was afterwards promoted to 
the Presidency. 

The department of Classical Literature is now 
occupied by Professor Edwanl North, a highly 
accomplished scholar and man of letter-i, to whom 
wo are indebted for this spirited notice of his 
college. lie suocjedod Professor John Finli‘,y 
Smith in 1844. Professor Smith was a musical 
artist of rare gifts and att liiimciits. 

The grounds about the college have boon recent¬ 
ly enlarged and improved. Tliey now embrace 
twenty acres, which have been thoroughly 
drained, hedged, planted with trees and fio woring 
slirubs, and put into lawn, witli winding drives 
and gravelled walks. These improveinouts have 
been made under the convioLion that no seat of 
genorou^J culture can be called couplete, unless 
it provides facilities for the study of vegel.ahle 
growths. Plato’s College was a grove of pla¬ 
tans and olives,—pliilosophy rnd trees have 
always been fond of each other’s company. Idle 
location of the college, on the brow of a hill that 
slopas to the West, aial otunmands a wide view of 
the Oriskany Valley, is healthful ami inviting. In 
this valley lies the village of Clinton, with a l)t)pu- 
lation of twelve hundred. Jti the distances to the 
left, the city of Utica, the valley of the Mohawk, 
and the Trenton hills are distinctly visible. 

The rural cpiiet of the place, its elevation, and 
extended, unbroken horizon, render it luo.st favor¬ 
able for astronomic-al observations. An Observa¬ 
tory has been erected, and furnished with a tele¬ 
scope, the longest in this (jouiitry next to tlio one 
at Cambridge. It wa*^ made by Messrs. Spemser 
and Eaton of Oanastotii, who are alumni of the 
institution. A largo Laboj*atory has been built, 
with the now apparatus which the French aiul 
Oerinan. chemists Jiave ri^cently invented. A 
stone building, originally used as a boarding-hall, 
hiw been fitted up for a Cabinet, and now con¬ 
tains ton thousand speoirncus in Circology, Minora- 
Natural History, A Gymmvsium has 
also been built and attractively furnished. 


THE tTNIYERSmr OF VIBOrNIA* 

The TJhiveesttt op Yimimx is situated in the 
County of Albemarle, Virginia, about one mile 
and a half west of the viUago of Charlottesville, 


♦ Wo have plort^nre In ptORonilnpc this view, from tho compe¬ 
tent won of tho former olialnnan of tho Faculty, Dr, (JosHrior 
Harrfaon, of an institution the peculiar organteailoji of which 
lisa heeu little undorstocO. 


and four miles in nearly tho same direction from 
Monticello, which was tiio rc'-idoncc, and contains 
the tomb of Thomas Jell’erson. It is built on mo¬ 
derately elevated ground, and forms a striking fea¬ 
ture in a beautiful landscape. On the south-west 
it is shut in by little mountains, beyond which, a 
few miles distant, rise tho broken an<I occasionally 
steep and rugged, but not elevated ridges, the 
characteristic feature of which is expresded by 
their name of Ragged Mountains. To the north¬ 
west the Dlue Ridge, some twenty miles otf, [irc- 
sents its deep-colored outline, stretching to the 
nortli-east, and lot>king down upon the inouiitain- 
like hills that hero and there rise from the plain 
witliout its eastern base. To the east tlie eye 
rests upon tho low range of mountains that bounds 
the view as far as the vision can extend north¬ 
eastward and south-westward along its slopes, 
except where it is interrupted directly to the cast 
by a hilly but forlilc jdain through which tln‘ Ri- 
vanna, with its discolored stream, How-by the base 
of Monticcllo. To the south tho \ iew reaches far 
away until the horizon meets the plain, embracing 
a region lying between mountains on (dther IiiukI, 
and covered witJi forests intersporsed with spoLs 
of cultivated Ian 1. 

This Univensity is a State institution, endowed, 
and built, and under the control of the state. It 
owes its origin, its organization, and the ]>lan of 
iLs buildings to Mr. Jellersoii, who mailo it tho 
caro of his last years to bring it into being, and 
counted it among his chief claims to the memory 
of posterity that he was its founder,* 

The Act of Assembly establishing the llnivorsity 
of Virginia and iiu^orjiorating the Ri^(‘tor and 
Board of Visitors, Is dated January 25,1SI{); and 
the University was o]H\ued for tlie admission of 
students Mandi 25, 1825. 

It is umler the government of tho R<‘ctor and 
Board of Visitors, by whom are euuc/tcd its laws, 
and to whom is committed the control of ibs 
lituinces, the ai)pointmLUt an<l removal of its ofU- 
cers, and tho gcii(*ral supervi.'iiou of it.s interests. 
The Visitors, seven in number at first, but after¬ 
wards in<‘.rcasod to nine, are appointed twmy 
fourth year by the governor of tlu^ static ami tho 
Ree.tor is chosen by the Visih>rs from among their 
own luimbiT. The iirst R<‘(‘.tor was Mr. JefiVu*- 
Hon, followed in siU'cesHiou by Mr. AIad^^on, (’haj)- 
man Johnson, Estp, and Joseph 0. Oahell, E'.q. 

Tho University of Virginia comprises nino 
flchoolH, viz. I. Ancient Languages, in wliich arc 
taught tho Latin, (Jreok, and Ilohrow langmiges, 
with ancient history and literature. IL Modem 
LnngmigcH, in which are taught the tVoiich, 
Italian, Spanish, and (imunan languages, ami the 
Anglo-Saxon form of thi» English language, with 
modern history and literature. IIL Matliematics, 
comprising jmre and mixed Mathematics. IV. 
Natural riiilosonhy, comprising, besides the U'^ual 
Bulm‘cts, M inenilogy and (xeology, V, Ohoinistry 
anaRhuriuacy. VI, Modicino, comprising Medi- 


* Amonifi: Mr. Jofforson’i jiApdin woB found, ufU^r hb dottlh, 
iUo following epitaph 


mnn tim wentisn 
THOMAS JlCFFlfiWBON. 

ATiTnoa o» rm »»otAUA*nos Of amivUioaw iio>Tivw«n»N<3a, 
Of win OTAVUm of VntcaWIA fOU HKUOIOUS FftWKDOM, 

Of TIIU ONiVlCWOlTT OF VUMilNIA. 

A'w Tu<i]b6t^$ Upi 11,49T, 
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cal Jurisprudence, Obstetrics, and the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. YII. Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery. YIII. Moral 
Philosophy, comprising Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres, Ethics, Mental Philosophy, and Politicfil 
Economy. IX. Ljjtv, comprising also Govern¬ 
ment and International Law. 

To each school is assigned one professor, except 
the school of Law, which has two. In the school 
of Ancient Languages, the professor is aided by two 
assistant instructors, and in Modern Languages 
and Mathematics by one each. In the Medical 
department there is a lecturer on Anatomy and 
Materia Medica, and a demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The administration of the laws of the Univer¬ 
sity, and their interi)retation, is committed to the 
Faculty, consisting of the professors of the several 
schools and the chairman of the Faculty. The 
professors are appointed by the Board of Yisitors. 
TJie chairman, who has little power beyond the 
general supervision of the execution of the laws, 
none over the schools, is chosen annually by the 
Board of Yisitors from among the members of the 
Faculty, and receives as such a salaiy of five hun¬ 
dred dollars. The professors are responsible to 
the Board of Yisitors alone for the pix)per dis¬ 
charge of their duties, and have intrusted to them, 
each in his own school, the conduct of its studies, 
subject only to the laws prescribing the subjects 
to be taught, the hours of lecture, and the method 
of instruction generally by lectures, examinations, 
and exercises, according to the nature of the 
subject. 

The income of the University is derived chiefly 
from an annuity from the state of fifteen thousand 
dollars, subject of late years to a charge of about 
four thousand five hundred dollars for the benefit 
of thirty-two state students, who receive gratui¬ 
tous instruction, together with board and room 
rent free; from rents of dormitories and hotels; 
from matriculation fees; and from surplus fees of 
tuition in the several school'^, accruing to the 
University after the professor shall have received 
a maximum of two thousand dollars. 


Each professor is paid a fixed salary of ono 
thousand dollars a year, and receives the tuition 
fees paid by students for attending his lectures up 
to the maximum of two thousand dollars. Any 
excess of fees above this sum is paid into the trea¬ 
sury of ihe University. The loo i)aid by students 
for tuition is ordinarily twenty-live dollars to each 
professor attended. This mode of compensation, 
making the iiiconje of Iho ]u*oiessor to depend so 
largely ui)oii tuition leCwS, was designed to jujt 
an incentive to activity and fuitlilulness on tlia 
part of the professor, his own and the ])rosperit;)r 
of the school being identilied in the matter of 
emolument as well as of reputation. ^ The maxi¬ 
mum limit of income from fees received by the 
ju-ofcpsor is a tiling of late adoption, introduced 
since the number of students attendingsomo of tlie 
schools has hecomo very largo. It remains to be 
seen whetlier this invasion of the principle is the 
wisest mode of disposing of the (piestion oi'exces¬ 
sive fees; especially when no provision is made 
for a minimum income, and none, for the most 
part, for excess of labor from largo numbers fre¬ 
quenting a school. 

The method of instruction is by lectures and 
examinations, with the use of text-books selected 
by the professor. The professor is expe<‘-tod, so 
far as the nature of tbe subject allows it, to deli¬ 
ver lectures on the subjects of instniclion, slotting 
forth and explaining the doctrines to Iws taught, so 
that by the help of the lectures and of the 
hook, the student may not only have the oppor¬ 
tunity of understanding these doctrines but of luiv- 
ing them more vividly imjiressed on Ins attention 
and memory. The examination of the class at 
each meeting upon the proce{ling lecture, embnir 
ces both the text and the teaching of the jirofcssor, 
and is aimed at once to seciU’O the student’s atten¬ 
tion to both, and to afford the advantage of a re¬ 
view, and, when needed, of a further clearing up 
of the subject. 

For the purpose of accommodating the lectures 
to the wants and previous altaimnents of the stu¬ 
dents, and of giving a larger course of instruction > 
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most of the schools are divided into classes called 
junior and senior. In tlie school of Mathematics 
there is also an intermediate class, and a class of 
mixed Mathematics. In the school of Law also 
there is an intermediate class. The lectures to 
each class occupy an entire ses-sion of nine months. 
A student is generally allowed, except in law, to 
attend, without additional fee, all the classes in a 
school the same session, so as to receive instruc¬ 
tion, if ho choose and be able, in the whole course 
in one year. 

Two public examinations of all the members of 
each school are held every session, one about its 
middle, the other at its close. These examinations 
are conducted chielly in writing. A set of ques¬ 
tions, with numerical values attached, is ]>roposod 
to the whole class, and its memhers are distriliutod 
into four divisions, according to the value of their 
answers. To insure fiAirness at tlicse examina¬ 
tion*!, every student is retjuired to attach to Iiis 
answers a declaration in writing, that ho has nei¬ 
ther given nor received aid during the examina¬ 
tion. This same certificate i^ attached also to all 
exami nation papers written for degrees. 

Students are admitted at and above the age of 
sixteen, and are free to attend the schools of their 
choice; but they are ordinarily required to attend 
three schools. 

The session is of nine months’ duration conti¬ 
nuously, and without any holidays except Ohrist- 
mas-day. Lectures arc delivered during six days 
of the week, and a weekly report is made to the 
chairman of the Faculty by each professor of the 
subjects of the lectures and e.xaminations in liis 
school, and of the time occupied in each. 

Degrees are oonforrod in each of the schools of 
the University upon tliose students who give evi¬ 
dence of having a competent knowledge of the 
subjects taught in the school. Oertilicates of pro¬ 
ficiency also are bestowed for like knowledge of 
certain subjects that may bo attended separately, 
as Medical Jiirisprudeiuie, Mineralogy, Geology, 
<fec. Examinations are held with a view to tlie>«o 
honors towards the end of each session, and arc 
oondu.itod mostly in writing. The extent and dif- 
licully of these oxaniinations, and the strictness 
■used in judging of the value of the answers, secure 
a standard of attainment much higher tluiu usual, 
and render the degrees in individual schools ob¬ 
jects of ambition to all, and strong incentives to 
diligence and accuracy in study. A register of 
each student’s answers at the daily oxaniinations, 
and of his written exercises, is kept by the pro¬ 
fessor ; and, in doci<Ung on his fitness to receive a 
degree, regard is had to Jiis average standing in 
Iiis class. The time of liis residonco as a student 
is not counted among his qualifujations for this 
distinction. He may obtain a degree, whenever 
ho shall have proved tliat ho is worthy of it by 
standing satisfactorily the oxiuninations propo.se(l 
as a test equally for all. 

Basides the degrees conferred in individual 
schools, and oortifioates of proficioiuy in certiAin 
subjects, the degree of Bachelor of Arts is be¬ 
stowed on snob students as have obtained degrees 
in any two of the literary stihools (viz. Ancient 
Languages, Modern Languages, and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy), and in any two of the soieatifio schools 
(viz. Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Che¬ 
mistry); besides giving evidence or a certain 


proficiency in the remaining two academical 
schools, and furnishing an essay or oration to be 
approved by the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon 
such students as have obtained degrees in all the 
six academical schools, besides furnishing an essay 
or oration to be approved by the Faculty, and 
standing a satisfactory examination in review on 
all the studios of the course, except those in which 
ho has been admitted to degrees in the current 
session. 

No honorary degrees are confoiTcd by this 
University. 

The University of Yirginia has boon in opera¬ 
tion thirty years, and altiiough it has had to con- 
lend with some ])rcjndices, has had a good degree 
of success, as well in regard to the numbers fre- 
(pienting it as to the character for scholarship 
accorded to its alumni. The nmnher of matricu¬ 
lates entered for the session of 1854^ was five 
Imndred and fourteen; of these tliree hundred and 
twenty were oxc.lusively academical, one hundred 
and fifty-six exclusively profo*. lonal, and thirty- 
eight partly academical anil partly [)n)foshionak 

Tiic University of Virginia has introdueod into 
its constitution and into its prac/tical working some 
marked peculiarities; and as its api)aroiit succ.oss 
has called attention to these, it may bo well to 
notice sonic of them brielly, and to state summa- 
idly tlio chief grounds upon which they are a^)- 
provod and justified. 

1. The first and most striking peculiarity is the 
allowing every student to atteiul the schools or stu¬ 
dies of his choice, only re<iniring ordinarily that ho 
slmll attend three; the conferring degrees in indi¬ 
vidual s<diools; the sulFering candidates to stand 
the examinations hold for degrees without regard 
to the time of resilience; and the bestowing no 
degrees as honorary distinctions, but only upon 
adequate proof made by strict examination, tiiat 
tliey arc deserved. 

This at once sets aside the usual college curri¬ 
culum, with the attendant division into Freshmen, 
Hophomore, classes, and, in the 0]>iuion of 
some, is followed as a necessary consequence by 
the loss to the student of a regular and comjdeto 
course of study and of mental disoi[)liue, whudi 
they tissume to be given by the usual plan of our 
colleges. It is taken for granted by such that tlie 
student, being free to choose, will attmid siudi 
studies alone as may suit Ins spirit of self-iiKhil- 
gence, avoiding those which are difilcult; ami 
that the voluntary system does noi. admit of a re¬ 
gular oour.so. 11 is said in answer, tliat the reoowls 
of the University of Virginia show that the fact 
contradicts the n-ssumptioii that the more difiicult 
studies will bo avoided, the soliools of Ancient 
Languages and of Mathematics, for example, hav¬ 
ing always had a fair proj)i>rtlon of students. 
And that,'although no student is compelled by law 
to follow a c.ortain dellnod course, yet in practice, 
and by the iidlueiujes of causes easily seen, a very 
large proiKivtiou do pursue a regular course; and 
that the llnivorsity of Virginia holds out induce¬ 
ments to aocomplisli a complete course by esta¬ 
blishing for its higher degrees a standard which 
makes thorn objootfl of very great desire. Fur¬ 
ther, as to the matter of a complete course of study 
and of mental discipline, It is said Hiat it is too 
much to assume tliat the best way of securing 
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tlie^e is by the usual college curriculum and tlie ; 
division into freslimen, &o., classes, this being the i 
very question in issue, and the system of independ¬ 
ent schools and free choice of studies having been 
adopted "with Ihe very view of giving what the 
common plan does not; that the alleged evil 
effects of the voluntary sy&tem do not and ought 
not to follow; and that, on the contrary, it has 
decided advantages. 

It is not pretended that every one entering the 
Univeivity of Virginia obtains a cotni)lete educa¬ 
tion. For some it is not necessary, ho\vever de¬ 
sirable, that they should become conversant with 
all the branches of a liberal education. And yet 
it is of great advantage to thorn and to society if 
they can be well trained in even a few departments 
of knowledge—^those most suited to their %vants 
or to tlieir tastes. They should not he excluded 
from partial benefits of education because they 
cannot derive the highest. 

And then, if an examination be made of the 
names of tliose who, in our Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties generally, enter the Freshman or Sophomore 
classes, and of those who graduate, or pass through 
the senior class, it will be found that but ftw of 
the former ai'e found among the latter, not more 
thnn about a fourth. And this, though it results 
inevitably from the very practice of admitting to 
degrees by classes, that of those who obtain the 
degree, much too large a proportion have really 
veiy moderate attaimneuts, and could not possibly 
stand a strict examination on the whole or any 
considerable pai’t of the oour-e. So in the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, a very small proportion obtain 
the highest degree, or fuUy accomplish the regular 
academic course, and beyond comparison a smaller 
proportion than on the usually adopted plan; and 
this because the standard is purposely made high. 
Admitting that this very small number is pro¬ 
perly educated, the question to be answered is, 
Whether it be true, as alleged by some, that all 
those who come short of this complete course fail 
of obtaining an amount of knowledge, and espe¬ 
cially a mental discipline, equal to that supplied by 
the 'common course ? 

To reach a satisfactory answer to this question 
it is to be observed, say the advocates of the 
voluntary system, first, that for the practical pur¬ 
poses of life, and for a right mental disciijline, a 
small field of knowledge, thoroughly cultivated 
with a hearty ener^^, and by methotls which set 
the student to thinking and inquiring for himself, 
is of incomparably more value than a large field 
cultivated in a negligent and superficial way. A 
man may study many things and have little sound 
knowledge and less vigorous ti-aining of the mind. 

A man may so leiirn a few things as to be able to 
direct his faculties with their utmost power to the 
accomplishment of any task. 

Secondly, That to secure this energetic, self- 
propelling activity of the student, which is in¬ 
dispensably necessary to the best discipline of 
mind, and to the acquisition of habits of thorough 
and accurate investigation, two things mainly 
oonMbuto. First, the waking up to an earnest 
spirit of inquiry and of thoroughness of investiga¬ 
tion on the part of the student, by exciting and 
keeping erect his attention, and variously subject- 
inghis powers to the proof by the lectures and 
by* searobing oral examinations; and, secondly, 


a high standard of examinations for honors, these 
being bestowed only upon satisfactory evidence 
of good attainments and capacity. Without tho 
former condition the latter would bo impOw^sible ; 
without the latter the former would be insufficient. 

Thirdly, That the voluntary system offei*s pe¬ 
culiar advantages for fulfilling these conditions, 
which, however able the professors, the common 
system does not. The several schools being 
wholly independent, the standard of examinations 
for degrees may be placed as high as the means 
and mode of instruction, and what is fairly de¬ 
manded by the true interest of the student, may 
allow. A pemon standing his cxaminaliou for a 
degree in Latin and Greek will not be passed, 
though undeserving, for fear he may not secure 
his degree in the Mathematics, and so on. Tho 
honor being conferred upon reaching a compara¬ 
tively high standard, and without the question of 
giving or refusing it being complicated by a regard 
to the regular progi’ession of classes, it is compa¬ 
ratively easy to maintain the standard- It is one 
thing for a student to fail and be rejected upon 
the studies of a single school, the effect ccaM’ng 
here, and quite another to he oast down in all liis 
classes for failure on one study, with the result of 
postponing the ])criod of his graduation for a 
whole year. But the common system allows no 
good alternative- FTo College, upon this system, 
can refuse to pass men who ought to bo rejected ; 
for then it consents, under multiplied difficulties, 
to reduce the ranks of tho senior ola-^s to some¬ 
thing like the proi)ortion of tliosc wIjo obtain the 
Master’s degree under tho system adoi)tecl at the 
University of Virginia. 

To answer, then, tho question above j)roi)osod, 
it is alleged by its friends, that in the system 
adopted at the University of Virginia, tho condi¬ 
tions for obtaining a good mental disci[>lino and 
accurate knowledge are in some good degi*co, al¬ 
though imperfectly, fulfilled by tho means of 
lectures, ri^d examinations conducted ebielly in 
writing where degi’ees are concerned, and a <‘om- 
paratively high standard in conferring degrees. 
That, putting out of view the idle and those 
wanting capacity, and those who attend a single 
course of lectures, there reimiinsa class of students, 
considerable in number, and respectable for talent 
and industry, -who from lack of time and inenns, 
or for other cause, succeed in accomplisliiiig only 
a partial course, obtaining degrees in some two or 
three schools, and attending lectures j)ro1itably in 
some one or two more in wliich they do not stand 
for degrees. And thus tho number that go 
through such a course of study as, with tlio imxlo 
of instruction employed, involves a useful cxtxmt 
of knowledge and a sound discipline of mind, 
would seem to be in fair proportion to ilioso who 
succeed in completing the usual College curri¬ 
culum. 

Again, there is a considerable class of students 
who aim at completing the entire course of lite¬ 
rary and scientific studios, according to the 
scheme of tlie University < f Virginia, but fail of 
entire success. But it docs not follow, l)ccauHo 
they fail of obtaining the highest degree tmder a 
system with a higher standard for degrees, that 
they do not obtain as much of knowledge and of 
sound mental discipline as the same peraQUS would 
have done if they had succeeded under a syslem 
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■witli a lower standard. IJudcr the one system 
tliey fail because the standard is high, under the 
other they would succeed becau >e the standard is 
low. This on the siipposilion that the grade of 
instruction is the same. Hut it may be assuiiied 
that where tlie standard of exaiiiinatioiis 
degrees is higher, the grade of iustructhui elso 
will be higher, and the training moi'e vigorous. 
There must bo some just relation between tho 
teaching and the re(iuiremonts for degrees. And 
so it may very well occur llmt a man shall be a 
better trained scliolar failing under the ono system 
than succeeding under the other. 

The advocates of tho system introduced at the 
University of Virginia not only deny ih.at it is 
followed by tlio evil eifects alleged, but urge, on 
tlio other hand, that it avoids, as it was deifigned 
to avoid, the obvious and acknowledged evils in¬ 
herent ill the usual courtio adopted of eonforring 
degrees upon those who complete the curriciihim, 
well nigh as a matter of cour-io, and with but 
slight examination. They allege that when the 
standard i^ reasonably high, and maintained by 
rigid examinations, without regard to the lime of 
rosidenee, only a Jew, and those the most dili¬ 
gent and capaldo, can mcaiure up to it. That to 
accommodate the standard to the mcasuro of the 
Avhole, or nearly the whole of a (dass, it must bo 
made much too low. That by adinilling to tho 
higher degrees those filono who can stand rigid 
oxaiuiuatious, and show good ability and accurate 
attaiimients, real value is given to the degrees, ami 
the host exertions secured of tlioso who seek 
them. That tho use of lecture.s and oraloxamina- 
tioiis, in the ordinary course of InsLmction, allbnls 
a bettor moans of discaiduung the mind, of be¬ 
getting liabits of active and sustained attention, as 
well as of thorough investigation. TJiat, as a re¬ 
sult, there is obtained, under tliis system, a bettor 
training and a more thorough knowledge on 
the part of many who fail of Hucce^’s, than the 
other system ordinarily secures to those who sn.o- 
oeed. And that the fact that only a very few 
obtain the Master’s degree at tho University of 
Virginia—some seven in the session of I Ho I—o out 
of JJ50 exclusively academuial Btudonls—-only 
shows the extent and rigor of tho examinatioiH 
for this degree, there retjuirod by law and enforced 
in ]>riU'ti(te. 

2. A s(‘cond i)oouliarity of the University of 
Virginia found in its method of instruct.ion, 
more especially in tlio freer use of lectures, fol¬ 
lowed by oral oxaminationfl, To.xt-books are by 
no moans <liscar(led; buttlie professor isexpe< 5 ted 
to go before and set in order the irntlis to bo 
taught, marking their relations, stating tluur 
grounds, enlarging upon, exjjlaining, coidirming, 
correcting, and supplementing the text, iis the case 
may require. ^ Every lecture is iirecL^decl by an 
oral oxamiuatiou of tho class on the preceding 
lecture and the corresponding text. And this ex¬ 
amination is on the subject itself, whether dis¬ 
cussed in tho lecture or the text-book, and is 
conducted with roforonce to what ouglit to bo 
hold in regard to it, and not simply to what may 
have been said about it cither in the lecture or in 
the text-book. This method, it is alhrmed, is at¬ 
tended by two most beneficial results. First, it 
stimulates tho professor to greater efforts to make 
himself wholly master of his subject, and to be 


ualified to view it on every side. It can hardly 

o loss, seeing he is comoious that it is expected 
of him to exhibit himself as capable of presenting 
tlie doctrines belonging to his subject with clear¬ 
ness and force, ancl not merely of propounding 
que'^tioiis on a text-book. He must needs give 
himself to his work with zeal and assiduity if ho 
would meet the responsibility which his position 
imposes, or gain the leputation which it places 
within his reach. Secondly, it excites mid main¬ 
tains tlio interest and attention of tho si ndent a 
hundred fold. Ho not only shares the ini crest of 
the lecturer, w'hic.h is one advantage of oral dis¬ 
course, but finds it a necessity from which ho 
cannot escape, if ho Wiuild aC(|iiiL himself well at 
the oxaminat'on 1o follow, as his own self-respect 
and a reg.inl for tlie good opinion of his teacher 
and fellows oldige liim to wish to do, that ho 
should give earnest iiecd to the words of the pro¬ 
fessor. Above all lie learns to enter, with the 
professor for bis guide, iipoii llie serious and 
earnest investigation of tho subject in hand in all 
its relations, if not from the simple love of truth, 
yet still because he kmws that he may be re¬ 
quired to rcmler answers not furnished by the 
text, nor yet perhaps <lireclly by th(‘ ksdiirc, but 
involved in tho principles set fortli in eithm*. 
Thus ho isaronsed to a spirit of active and nmnly 
inquiry, is kept awake to all that lie lu nrs and 
reads, and is led to consider the projier knowledge 
of a suh,v‘Ct to be bounded, not by the partial, 
jicrliaps false teaidiiiigs of a text-hook, but by tlic 
limits of the true and real. Under the strong 
iuqmlso of such a Hjiirit, and of tho ambition to 
meet the demands of a standard of examinations 
for <legrees W'hicli moi’o fail than succeed in reach¬ 
ing, it is no wonder that he works, and works 
with an energy, with a shnrpness of attention, 
and wit-h a iierseverancc of industry, wliich bring 
a double reward hi stores of solid knowledgt' and 
in invaluable habits of mind. 

H. A third peculiarity of the University of 
Virginia is tho system of written examinatimis 
for honors. This is claimed to have the advnn- 
t.ago of si‘cnnng greater acmiracy und fairnesM, 
un<l is rog{irde<l as indispensable, for maintaining 
a high standard for degrees. It was intro<Iuco<i 
by the first j>roleHsor4 IVom the j racticc of (him- 
hi'idge University, Englaml; and when snmilt*- 
menied by some oral e.xmnination, as the supiect 
may demand, s(s‘ms liable only to tho obji'ction 
of its great laboriousiiess to'both student: aiul 
professor. 

In a word, whatever success the University 
of Virginia has had in gdving iutollcctnal culture, 
whether in the academical or professional depart¬ 
ments, is mainly referred by its frienda to tho 
laborious industry and zeal in tho hmnwdiato 
work ol' tho leeturo-room, displayed by jirofesKirs 
and KtmUmts alike. These, again, are very largely 
owing to the use of lectures, and of strict oral and 
wnttca examinations, botli Imving reference to a 
reasonably high standard for dogn‘es. And for 
tho introdtmrion of these, tlio indepernleut posi¬ 
tion of ttho several schools, and the free choice of 
studies, if not absolutely nooossary, as they can 
haixily bo said to be, aro at least most fiivorublc. 

A. A fourth peculiarity is tho absence of sec¬ 
tarian infiuotice and control in the University. 
Hueli prejudice did aHse ou this point. Al- 
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Luting to the periodicals of the day, as he has 
done since his retirement, important articles on 
questions of political economy, etc. To moral 
philosophy and tlie other subjects originally as¬ 
signed to the chair, he caused rhetoric, belles-let¬ 
tres, and political economy t(^ be added, and gave 
them their proper value in the course of study in 
the school, bringing to the discharge of his du¬ 
ties a mind remarkable for clearness and accu¬ 
racy, great industry and thoroughness of research, 
and an extensive knowledge of men, and of books 
in almost every department of learning, be al¬ 
lowed no tojac to pa^s under review without in¬ 
vesting it with the interest of original and search¬ 
ing investigation. Hence his pupils derived not 
only prolit directly from his instructions, but an 
impulse in the direction of self-culture of the ut¬ 
most value. 

He was succeeded, upon his resignation in 18-4o, 
after a service of twenty yeai’s, by the ])resent in¬ 
cumbent, the Rev. William H. McGu&ey, D.B., 
LL.D., a native of Pennsylvania, but for many 
yeai *3 a popular professor in different colleges of 
Ohio. 

The lii*st professor of Law, that entered upon 
the duties oL the chair, was John Tayloe Lomax, 
Esq., of Virginia, who, after some five years, re¬ 
signed the chair to accept the ofiice of judge of 
the Circuit Court of Virginia. He is the author 
of works of much labor and value, entitled a Di¬ 
gest of the Law of Beal Froperty and the Law of 
Executors and Administmiors. 

He was succeeded by Jolm A. Gr. Davis, Esq., 
of Vbginia, who met an untimely end by the 
hands of a murderer, in the person of a student, 
in the year 1840. He was the author of a work 
on the criminal law, and was di-tinguished alike 
by his legal attainments and ability as a lecturer 
and by his virtues as a man. 

The chair of Law was next filled by Judge Henry 
St. George Tucker of Virginia, who had long oc¬ 
cupied Avith distinguished ability the place of pre¬ 
sident of the Court of Appeals of the state, and 
was as remarkable for the elegant graces of Ms 
well stored mind as for his learning and acumen 
in Ms peculiar province of the law, and for the 
polish and charm of Ms life and manners. He 
was the author of two volumes of Commentaries 
on Blachstone^ etc. 

The present incumbents of the two chairs of 
Law, into which the original school has been di¬ 
vided, are John B. Minor, LL.D., and J. P. Hol¬ 
combe, Esq., both of Virginia, and both alumni 
of the university. The latter is the author of a 
work on Equity. 


TETNITT OOLIJEGE. 

The charter of Washington (now Trinity) College, 
in Connecticut, was obtained in 1823, It was 
given at the request of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. At several intervals in the 
earlier history of the state, application had been 
made to the Legislature for a charter without suc¬ 
cess. It was requisite that thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars should be subscribed as an endowment. Fi% 
thousand were readily obtained, “ by offering to 
the larger towns the privilege of fair and laudable 
competition for its location, when Hartford, never 
wanting in public spirit and generous outlays, 


gained the victory over her sister cities.” The 
college buildings were commenced at Hartford in 
June, 1824, and recitations were held in the au¬ 
tumn of the same year. The first president of 
the in'.titution was the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Dr. Thomas 0. 
Brownell, who held the station for seven years, 
till 1831. On his retirement ho was succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. H. S. Wheaton, who presided 
over its fortunes for five years, till 1837. The 
Hobart Professorship of Belles-Lettros and Ora¬ 
tory was endowed at this time in the sum of 
t-vveiity thousand dollars, subscribed by members 
of the Episcopal Church in Hew York. In 1835 
more than one hundred thousand dollai*s had been 
raised for this institution, ninety thousand of which 
had been given by individual'^. The state made 
a grant of eleven thousand dollars. The next in¬ 
cumbent of the presidency was the Rev. Dr. Silas 
Totten (now professor of William and Mary), who 
at the time of his choice was professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy in the college. 
His administration lasted twelve years, during 
which the endowment of the Scabiiry Professor¬ 
ship of Mathematics and Natural Philoso]>liy was 
completed and Brownell Hall oroc tod. In 1845 
the title of the college was changed, hy an act of 
the legislature, to Trinity College. In this period 
statutes were enacted by the trustees, modelled 
after a feature in the English universities, ^‘com¬ 
mitting the superintendence of the course of study 
and discipline to a Board of Fellows, and empow¬ 
ering specified members of the Senatus Aeademi- 
cu.% as the House of Convocation, to mscmhle un¬ 
der their own rules, and to consult and advise for 
the interests and benefit of the college.”* The 
object of this general external organization was to 
secure the co-oj)cration and counsel of the alumni 
of the institution, all of whom are memhors of the 
House of Convocation, which includes the jiresi- 
deiit, fellows, and professors. The Hoard oi‘ Fel¬ 
lows is composed of leading men in the cliurch 
specially interested in the welfare of the tiollege. 
They are the official examinervS, report on degi’Oes, 
and propose amendments of the statutes to tlio 
trustees. There are al-o a chancellor and visit,er, 
who superintend the religious interests : an office 
which has been tlius far filled by tlic bishop of 
the diocese. 

Dr. Totten, on Ins retirement, was .«»iic(J 0 cded in 
1849 by the Rev. John Williams, a descendant of 
the family which gave the Rev. Elisha Williams 
as a president to Yale. Two years after Dr. Wil¬ 
liams was elected assistant bislK>p of the diocese 
of Connecticut. 

In 1854 the Rev. Dr. Daniel Rogers Goodwin, 
formerly professt)r of modern languages at Bow- 
doin, succeeded to tho presidency. 

Many eminent men have been connected with 
the institution as professors and lecturers. Tho 
Rev, Dr, S, F. Jarvis held a ])rofessoi*Hhip of Ori¬ 
ental Literature; Horatio Potter, now bisUoj) of 
the diocese^ of New York, of Mathoinatioa and 
Natural Philosophy—a professorship held also by 
Charles Davies, author of tho extemaivo sc¬ 
ries of mathematical text-books generally in use 
throughout the country. The Rev, Dr. Thomas 
W. Ooit, the learned author of Puritatmin^ or a 


* Beardsley’s Historical Addressy p. IT. 
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Churchman^s Defence against its Aspersions ly 
an Appeal to its Own History^ has boon professor 
of Ecclesiastical History; and the lion. W. W. 
Ellsworth, professor of Law.** 

THE UNTVEESITT OF THE CITT OF NEW YORK. 
This institution, owes its ori^^in to the exer¬ 
tions of a few gontlenien of the city of New 
York, amongf whom were the Rev. J. M. Mathews, 
afterwards Chancellor of the University, an I tlie 
Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, of whom we have 
already spoken. A pamphlet was prei)arod after 
several conversational (liscussions of the plan, 
which was printed with the title, “ Considera¬ 
tions upon the E'cpedienoy and the Means of Es¬ 
tablishing a University in the City of New York.’’ 
This was read at a meeting of tiie friends of odn- 
cation, hold on the sixth of January18;30, intlie 
building since known as the New City Hall, and 
adoj>tod as an expression of the views of the as¬ 
sembly. A charter of incorporation was obtained 
in 1831, by which tho governmoiit of the Univer¬ 
sity was oontidod to a Oouticil of tlurty-two nicni- 
b.'rs, cho.seii by the stockholders of tho institu¬ 
tion, with the addition of tho M lyor atid four 
inonihers of the Gouiiiion Council of tlio city. 
The University (‘.onimoncod its instructions in 
October, 1833, with seven professors and forty- 
two students, in rooms hired for tho purpose in 
Clinton llall. The first class, consisting of threo 
students, was graduated in 1833, and the tird, 
public commenoement held in 183d in the Middle 
Dutch Church in Nassau stivet. 

Stop.s wore inimodiately taken for the erection 
of a suitable edifice, and tho editico was commeneed 
in July, 1833, and so far completed as to be otani- 
pied in 183G. It was formally dedicated ‘Ho tiio 
purposes of Science, Literature, and Tieli- 
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gion,” on tlie twentluUi of May, 1837. Tho 
building occupies the front of an entire block 
of ground, facing the Washington Parade Grotmd, 
and was tho first introduction, on any considera- 


* W« arc indehfod for th6 materlftls of this notlco of Trinity 
Oolloffo to tho oxoollont ilistorlool Addrosrt pronouiio«<l hoforw 
tho lloupoof Oonvo(sfttlou ofTrlnUyOoliogo, In Oiirlst Church, 
Hartford, in lS5t, hvtho Ilov. E. E, Beordsloy, rector of Ht 
Thonics'o Clmroh, N(‘W Havon, nua from time to tim« In tho 
Ohurchmau s Ahnauua 


blo scale, of tho English collegiate style of archi¬ 
tecture. Tt contains, in addition to a lai^e 
and elaborately decorated chapel, and spacious 
lecture halls, a number of apartments not at pre¬ 
sent re(iuired for the purposes of education, a 
portion of which are now occupied by the 
valuable library of tlio N(*w York Historical So¬ 
ciety and the American Geographical Society. 
The erection of tliis building, and tho period of 
commercial dopresyion wliich followed its com¬ 
mencement, weighed heavily on tlio fortunes of 
the young institution. By tho devotion of its 
professors, liowcver, who continued to occupy 
their respective chaii's at n'ducod salaries, its in¬ 
structions have been steadily maintained. Vari¬ 
ous appcjils to the public for pecuniary aid have 
been hborally responded to, and by a vigorous 
ellbrt on the part of the present Chancellor, tho 
Rev, Isaac Ferris, the long pressing incubu.s of 
did)t has bo{‘n entirely remove(l. 

The foundaUons of tho institution were laid on 
a broad and liberal basis, contemplating instriKi- 
lion in every department of learning, with the 
exception of a .school of theology, this omission 
being made to avoid any charge of v*(‘farianlsm. A 
large nuniborof profc-ssors were appeiiilod, among 
whom tho iiihlitution has tho honor of numhering 
8. F. B. Morse, whoso early oxperimenU in the de¬ 
partments of science which have siiioo given liini 
a fame as enduring and oxtendiMl as the elements 
ho has subjected to tho service of Ids fellow men, 
were made during his conru^xion with tho Uni- 
vei’hity. The course of in •tructiori lias, however, 
thus iar, with the exception of a Medical School, 
boon eoTilimwI to tho usual umlergradiiate col¬ 
legiate coursi‘. 

Tho first (hiiinethor of llio University w'as tho 
Rev. James M. Mathews, 1 >.[>., who, for many 
years preceding liis appointment, had oecnjned a 
prominent position among the clergy of the Dnlch 
Reformed CUmrch in tho city of New York, lie 
rendei*ed good stTvice to the in.stitution liy hU 
unw<*arying l.ihors in tlio presentalion of its 
claims to f>ublio attention, and bore his lull sliai'i' 
of tlie <lilli(?uHi(‘s attending its early years. Ho 
was .succeeded by the lion. Theoooue FunntNO- 
iiUYHEiV, now president of Rutgers College, in 
which couneyjon he has {dready been .spoken of 
in these pages. After his removal from the Uni¬ 
versity to Uiitgew in 18o0, tho ollieeho had filled 
remained vneant nntil 1853, when tlio present 
ofiicient and n^-ipcctod imsumlient, the Rev, Isaao 
Ferkis, a clergyman of the Dutch Uefonnod 
Church, and at tln^ head of tho Rutgers Female 
Institute, “was ajipointed. 

In the- list of the lirst profeHsors wo meet the 
namwHof the Rev, Charles Mollvuine, at pre¬ 
sent l^ishoj) of tho Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Ohio, lleury Vetlmke, and the Rev. Honrv P. 
Tiippan, both of whom arc now at the lu'aci of 
iniporUuit scats of ioiirnlng, and tho Rev. George 
Bush, all of whom Jiave received noti(*os at an 
earlier period of ()ur work. With llieso wore 
assocsiatod for a short time, tho distinguished 
mathematician, David B. Douglas, LL.D.,<uul Dr. 
John Torrey, one of tho most eminent botanists of 
the country, and aloculing member of tlio Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York, the Amenc.an 
Association 'of Science, and other similar Institu¬ 
tions. 
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Lorenzo L. Da Ponte was at the same time ap¬ 
pointed Professor of the Italian Language and I 
Literature, and retained the office until his death in | 
1840. lie was the son of Lorenzo Da Ponte, an | 
Italian scholar, forced from his native country on 
account of his liberal pohtical opinions, and author 
of an agreeable autobiography, Memorie di Loren^ 
zo l)(i Fonie J)a Ceneda^ published in 'New York 
in three small volumes in 1823. Professor Da 
Ponte W{is a man of liberal culture and great 
amiability of ch.aracter, and author of a history of 
Florence and of several elementary works of in^ 
struction on the Italian language. 

In 1836, Isaac Nordheiiner was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of the Hebrew and German languages. He 
was a man of great learning, and author of a 
History of Florence and of a Hebrew Grammar, 
in use as a text-book in our theological Semina¬ 
ries. He continued his connexion with the in¬ 
stitution until his death in 1842. 

The Rev. Cyrus Mason was appointed Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity in 1836, and occu¬ 
pied a prominent position in the Faculty and bu¬ 
siness relations of the Institution until his retire- , 
ment in 1850. I 

In 1838 Taylor Lewis was appointed Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature, and the 
Rev. C. S. Henry of Moral Philosophy. The first 
of these gentlemen has already been noticed^ in 
relation to his present sphere of labor at Union 
College. 

Caleb Sprague Henry was born at Rutland, 
Massachusetts, and graduated at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, in 1826. After a course of theological 
study at Andover, he was settled as a Congrega¬ 
tional minister at Greenfield, Mass., and sub¬ 
sequently at Hartford, Conn , until 1835, when 
he took orders in the Protestant Episcopal Ohureh. 
He was appointed in the same year Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Bristol 
College, Pa., and remained in that Institution 
until 1837, when he removed to Kew York, and 
established the Hew York Review, the first num¬ 
ber of which appeared in Mai‘oh, 1837. He con¬ 
ducted this periodical until 1840, when it passed 
into tlie hands of Dr. J. G. Cogswell, who hud 
been associated in its conduct during the previous 
twelvemonth. 

Professor Henry remained at the University 
until 1862. During this period, in addition to 
the active discharge of the duties of his chair, 
he published in 1846 an Epitome of tTie Ekfory 
of FhiloeopKy^ 'being the worh adopted by the 
university of France for instruction in the 
colleges and high, schools. Translated from, the 
French^ with additions,^ <md a continuation of the 
history from the time of Feid to the present 
day^ 

The. original portion of this work is equal in 
extent to one fourth of the whole, and con¬ 
sists, on the plan of the previous portions, of 
concise biographies of the leading philosophical 
writers of modern Europe, with a brief expo¬ 
sition of their doctrines. Professor Henry has 
executed this difficult task with research and 
exactness. His work is a standard authority on 
the subject, and has received the commenda- 
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tion of Sir 'VVilliam Hamilton and other leading 
philosophers. 

Professor Henry is also the author of The 
Elements of Psychology,, a translation of Cousin’s 
examination of Locke’s Essay on the Understand¬ 
ing, with an introduction, notes, and appendix, 
published at Hartford in 1834, and Hew York in 
i 1839; of a Compendium of Christian Antiqui- 
: ties f - and of a volume oi Moral and Philosophic 
' cal Essays^ He has also published a number of 
college addresses,J: mostly^ devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of his favorite subject of university edu¬ 
cation. The style of these writings, like that of 
his instructions, is distinguished by energy, direct- 
i ness, and familiar illustration. 

I During the years 1847-1860 Dr. Henry offi- 
' ciated as rector of St. Clement’s Church, How 
York. Since his retirement from the University, 
he has resided in the vicinity of the city, and 
lias been a frequent contributor to the Church 
Review and other periodicals of the day. 

Benjamin F. Joslin, M.I)., was appointed in 
1838 Professor of Mathematics and Hatiind Phi¬ 
losophy. Ho resigned his appointment in 18-i4. 
He is the author of several valuable papers on 
philosophical subjects, wliich have apj)eared in 
Silliman’s Jouimal. He has also written fre¬ 
quently on medical toj)ics, and is a prominent 
advocate of the system of Ilahnemann. 

In 1839 Dr. John W. Draiier was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Draper is a native 
of England. He came to the United States in 
early life, and wiis graduated-as a ])liysic.iaTi at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1836. His inau¬ 
gural thesis on that occasion was published by 
the Faculty of the institution, a distinction con¬ 
ferred in very few oases. Dr. Draper soon alter 
became Professor in Hampden Sidiu‘y Clollogo, 
Virginia. Ho still remains connected with the 
University, and has contributed in an emiiumt 
degree to its honor and usefulness, by his dis¬ 
tinguished scientific position, and the thorough¬ 
ness of his instructions. Dr. Draj)er has devoted 
much attention to the study of the niitionof light, 
and was the inventor of the application of the 
daguerreotype process to the taking of portraits. 
He is the author of text-books on Ohemistry and 
natural Pliilosojiby, of a largo quarto work on 
the Influence of Light on the Growth and Deve¬ 
lopment of Plants, of a large number of ad¬ 
dresses delivered in the course of his aoadeniic 
career, and of numerous articles on pliysiologicnl, 
medical, optical, and chemical subjects, which 
have appeared in the medical journals of this 
country and in the London and Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Magazine. These papers, it is esti¬ 
mated, would, if collected, fdl an octavo volume 
of one tliousand pages. Several have been trans- 
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X Principles and Prospects of the Friends of Poaoo, a dis¬ 
course delivered in Hartford In 1884. 

The Advocate of Peace, A Quarterly .Tournal, vol. 1,, 1884‘5, 
Importance of Exalting the Intollectuul Spirit of the Nation; 
and the Need of a Loarned Class. 2d Edition. Now York: 
1T87. Delivered before the Phi Sigma Nu Society of the 
University of Vermont, August 1886. 

Position and Duties of the Educated Mon of the Country, 
New York: 1840. 

The Gospel a Formal and Sacramental Beliglon. A Sermon, 
2d Edition. New York: 1846. 
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lated in France, Germany, and Italy. He is 
entitled from these productions to high literary 
as well as scieutilic rank, from the purity of style 
whioii characterizes their composition, and the fre¬ 
quent passages of eloquence and of genuine humor 
to he found at no long intervals in their pages. 

Or. Draper has been a member of the Medical 
Faculty of the University since its fonuatioii, and 
was appointed by the unanimous voice of his as¬ 
sociates president of that body in 1861. 

Mr. Elia^ Loomis, the author of several impor¬ 
tant scientific text-books, was in 1844 appointed 
Professor of Mathematics. 

Profe'^sor Loomis is a graduate of Yale College, 
and was appointed Profes^-or of Matiiomatics ami 
Natural Philosophy in the University in 1844, 
having previously filled the same professorship in 
Western Reserve College, Ohio. He is the 
author of several volumes and papers on mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy.* 

Jn 1816 Mr. George J. Adler was appointed 
Professor of the German language. Professor 
Adler was honiin Germany in 1821, catue to tlic 
United States in 1833, and was graduated at the 
University in 1814. He is the author of a Ger¬ 
man Grammar published in 1810, a Gorman 
Reader in 1847, and a German and English DitJ- 
tionary, in a voluino of largo size, in 1848. lie 
has since, in 1861, published an abridgment of 
this work, and in 1853, a Manual of German 
Literature^ with elaborate critical prefa<5es on the 
authors from whom the apocimens contained in 
the volume have been taken. 

In 1860 Professor Adler published an able 
metrical translation of the Iphigeuia (»f Goethe, 
lie is also the author of several articles on Ger¬ 
man and classical literature in the Literary WorM. 
He resigned his professorship in 1851, and Inis 
since been occupied in private tuition and literary 
pursuits. 

In 1852 Mr. Howard Crosby was appointod 
Profe-isor of Greek. Mr. Crosby was born in the 
city of New York and was graduated at the Uni¬ 
versity in 1814. Visiting Eurofx*. a few years 
after, ho made an extensive tour in the F^evant, 
the results of which were given to the public in 
a pleasant and scholarly volnmo, in J851.t In 
the following year ho publishod an edition of the 
CE lipiis Tyninnus of ISophocles. 

The alumni of the literary department,s of the 
University now number over five huudivd. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MIOrriG.lN. 

The University of MioiiiaAN owes its founda¬ 
tion to an act of Congress of 1826, which appro- 


• Elements of Alffobra, 13rao., pp. 200. A Trentiso on Alge¬ 
bra, 8vo,, pp, 880. Elomonts of Geomolry and Ooulc ttootiones 
8m, pp. 226. Trigonometry and Trtl>l<v% 8v<)., pn. 8W, Ele¬ 
ments of Analytical <Joom(‘try, and of the DltfonnUlal and 
Integral Calculus, 8vo., pp, 278. An Introduction to Practical 
Astronomy, with a Coileotlou of Astronomical Tabh^s, 8vo., 
pp. 407. Kocont Progress of Astronomy, OHiJCcIally la the 
United Statoa—-He has contributed to iho Transaotiona of 
the Amorioau Philosophical Society, nine memoirs relating 
to Astronomy, Magnetism, and Meteorology; and to the 
American donrnnl or fcJdonoc and Arts from twenty to thirty 
papers on various questions of sclcuoe. The Prooeodlngs of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sclonoo 
also contain a number of bis papers, and several have appeared 
In other periodicals, 

t Uaau of the Moslem, a Narrative of Oriental Travel, by 
El Hukattotn. 


priated two entire townships, including more than 
forty-six thousand acres of land, within what 
was then a territory, “for the use and support 
of a university, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.” When Michigan became a state 
the subject engaged the earnest attention of its 
legi.slutors. An organization was rocoiumcudcd 
in 1837 in the report of tlie Rev. J. D, Picnic, the 
first superintendent of public instruction, and the 
first law under the state legislation establishing 
“The University of Michigan” was approved 
March IStlx of that year. In this act the objects 
wore stated to be “ to provide the inhabitants of 
the state with the means of accpiiring a thorough 
knowledge of the various branches ol' literature, 
science, and the arts.” A body of regents was 
to be appointed by the governor of the state, willi 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Tlic go¬ 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court,, and chancellor of the stilt o, were 
ex-ollicio members. Three do])artments were 
])rovided : of literature, science, and the arts; of 
law, and of medicine. Fifteen ])rofcss()rsliips 
were liberally mapped out in the first of these; 
three in the second, and six in the third. The 
institution was to bo proMided over by a (‘-linin'cl- 
lor. An additional act locatixl the linivor.siiy in 
or near the vilhige of Ann Arbor, on a sit-e to be 
conveyed to the regents free of cost, ainl to in- 
clude not loss than forty acres. 

An important question soon aro.so with the 
legislature iu detenniniiig the j)olicy of gniiiting 
charters for private colleger in the st/ito. Opi¬ 
nions on the subject were obtained from Ur. Way- 
Land, Edward Everett, and others, who agrooil In 
stating the advantage of forming one well endow¬ 
ed institution, iti jiroforonce to the division ol' 
moans and inllnonci^ among many. The legisla¬ 
ture did not adopt any exclusive systom, though 
the obvious policy of concentriiling the stale sup¬ 
port ujK)!! the University has been virtually om- 
lu'acod. 

A system of branches or subsidiary schools 
in the state, intermediate hetwoon the primnry 
school and the c,olhige, was early organiziul. They 
were to Hni)idy pupils to the University. 

The first profcs.sor (dioson, in ISJIS, was Dr. 
Asa Gray, now of Gnmhridg^^, in tlu^ <h‘partment 
of botany and zoology. Five thousjind dollars 
wore placed at his di-^posal for the purchtiso of 
books iu Europe as the comnnuKxmuMit of fho 
Univeu’sity library. This secured a collection of 
nearly four thousiind volumes. 

Dr. Houghton was also appoinW.d j)rofossor of 
geology and mimTalogy. The inineraloglcal col¬ 
lection of Baron liedererof Austria was j>urohased, 
and added to the colleetions iu geology, miuoral- 
ogy, botany, and zoology, made within tlio geo* 
grapliic-al area of Micliigun by tlio state geologist 
and his corps. 

The income of the ITnivorsity, partaking of 
the embarnisHnxentiS of the times, scanty and un¬ 
certain, and mainly absorbetl in the erection of 
the buildings and the suixport of the branches, 
WfiH not in IB to sufilcientfor the full orgnuizatiou 
of the main insfcitation. There Were two hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven students in that year in the 
branches. In 1842 a portion of the money ex¬ 
pended on tho^e schools was withdrawn, and de¬ 
voted to the faculty of the still unformed univor- 
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sity. Professors of Mathematics and of Latin 
and Greek Avere appointed. 

In the report of the regents of 1849 it appears 
that there were thirty-eight students in the de¬ 
partment of literature and sciences, under the 
charge of seven professors. Ko chancellor had 
been as yet appointed. Each of the professors 
presided, on a system of rotation, as president of 
the faculty. 

It was not till December, 1852, that Dr. Henry 
P. Tappan, eminent as a Avriter on metaphysical 
subjects, the author of two treatises on the Will 
and a Avork on the BlemenU of Logic^ and for¬ 
merly professor of intellectual and moral philoso¬ 
phy in the University of the City of Now York, 
was inangnrated the first chancellor. Tlie sub¬ 
ject of university education had long employed 
his attention, and he studied its practical work¬ 
ing in England and Prussia during a foreign tour, 
of which he gave to the public a record in his 
volumes entitled A Step from the Bew World to 
the Old, His inaugnral address contained an able 
programme of the objects to be pursued in a true 
univefsity coume. He has since again visited Eu¬ 
rope, further studied the workings of education in 
Prussia, and secured valuable acqui*?itions for the 
literary and scientific resources of the Univereity. 
Among these were the instruments for a first class 
observatory, now established at the university 
by the liberality of the citizens of Detroit, over 
which an eminent foreign astronomer, Dr. 
Francis Brunnow, the associate of Encke at 
the Royal Observatory at Berlin, is now pre¬ 
siding. 

The revision of the course of studies engaged 
Dr. Tappan’s attention. It is now symmetrically 
arranged to include evci’y object of a liberal edu¬ 
cation, mth provision for expansion as the grow¬ 
ing needs and resources of the institution may 
demand. The liberally endowed primary schools 
of the state, a system of associated or union schools 
in districts, the introduction of normal schools 
lead to the ordinai'y under-graduate course of the 
univerrity, which it is proposed to extend by the 
introduction of lectures for those students who 
may -wish to proceed further. A scientific course 
may he pursued separately, and the plan embraces 
instruction on agricultural subjects. 

The following passages from Chancellor Tap- 
pan’s Report to tlio Board of Regents at the close 
of 1853 will exhibit the liberal spirit of the scho¬ 
lar which he brings to his work:— 

The ideal character of the Prussian system must 
belong to every genuine system of education. We 
must always begin with assuming that man is to be 
educated because he is man, and that the develop¬ 
ment of his powers is the groat end of education, and 
one which really embraces every other end. Espe¬ 
cially is it important to hold this forth among a 
people like that of the United States, where the in¬ 
dustrial arts and commerce are such general and 
commanding objects. In the immense reach of our 
material prosperity, wo are in danger of forgetting 
our higher spiritual nature, or, at least, of preserv¬ 
ing only a dim and feeble consciousness of it. We 
are in danger of becoming mere creatures of the 
earih—oai^liy, and of reducing all values to the 
standard of material utility. And yet man is good 
and happy only os his moral and intellectual nature 
is developed. lie does not fill up the measure of 
his being by merely building houses for his comfort¬ 


able accommodation, and by providing for himself 
abundance of wholesome food. He has capacities 
for knowledge, truth, beauty, and virtue also: and 
these, too, must be satisfied. 

Besides philosophy, science, poetry, and the fine 
arts, in general, are no less essential to national 
existence and character than agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce. In the first place, the latter 
could never exist in a perfect form without the for¬ 
mer, since all impi*o\ ement must be dependent upon 
knowledge and taste* and, in the second place, great 
principles widely diffused, and great men for the 
offices of the state and of society at large, and great 
deeds to signalize a nation’s existence, and works of 
literature and art to convey the spirit of a people to 
other nations, and to the following generations, all 
depend upon the spiritual cultivation of the human 
being Nay, fariner, there is no country in which 
national existence and character will so depend upon 
this higher cultivation os in ours. Here are vast 
multitudes collected fi om other nations, as well as 
of native growth, thrown together in a breadth of 
territory whose resources dazzle the imagination, 
and, for the present, defy calcnlalioii And these 
multitudes constantly increasing, and with so wide 
a field to act in, are in a state of freedom such as no 
people has ever before possessed. We arc in a state 
approximating to absolute self-government. It is 
not the mere force of laws, and the executive author¬ 
ity of the officers of government, which can control 
and regulate such a people. We ourselves make 
and alter our constitution and laws And laws when 
made become, in effect, null and void unless sus¬ 
tained by popular opinion. 

It is the noblest form i>f government when a peo¬ 
ple are prepared for it, and a form which ini plies 
that they are prepared for it. It is a form which 
shows less of tlie outward form of government, be¬ 
cause it supiioses a people so eidighlened and moral 
that they do not require it. Rational thought, the 
principles of truth and virtue, and an inooiTuptible 
patriotism, supersede a police, slandiiig armies, and 
courfs of justice. In such a slate, it is «t least de¬ 
manded that the onlightoncd and the good shall 
predominate. As all this is implied in our constitu¬ 
tion and laws, so, as wise men and true jmtriots, wo 
must try to make it good. And to this end wo 
require a higher eelneation of the people than obtains 
in any other country. And on the same pniioiplo, 
we ought to have more philosophers, men of science, 
artists, and nutliors, and eminent statesmen—hi fine, 
more great men than any other people. We want 
the highest forms of culture multiplied not merely 
for embellishment, but to preserve our very exist¬ 
ence as a nation. 

If we ever fall to pieces it will be through a i>co- 
ple ignorant and besotted by material prosperh.y, 
and because cunning demagogues ami boasiful scio¬ 
lists shall abound more than men of high ijitolli- 
gence and real Avorth. 

The University is supported by the sale of the 
lands appropriated by the general govovnnumt and 
by grants fi‘om the state. Students ai*e admitted 
from all portions of the country on paying an ini¬ 
tiation fee of only ton dollars for pernilinont inoin- 
bei*ship. Room rent and the services of a janitor 
are secured by paying annually a sum varying 
from five to seven dollars and fifty cents—so that 
the' instruction is virtually free. 

A medical department is iu successful opora- 
tlon.* 


* Full information on Iho ontlro .•school tystem of tl»o stato 
wIU bo found in an octavo volume, entitled Bystem of Fublio 
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The number of under-p^r.adnate students in 1855 
was two hundred and cip;hty-ei.c;ht, including: four¬ 
teen in the partial course, and one hundred and 
thirty-three in the medical department. Of these 
one hundred and forty-two were from Michigan; 
sixteen other states of tlio Union were represent¬ 
ed ; there were five students irom Canada West, 
one from England, and one from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Tins NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Titk National iNSTiTirm, at the seat of govorn- 
incnt at Washington, was organized in May, 
1840, for the ])roinotion of science and the nsefnl 
art<, and to establish National Museum of 
Natural History. Tlio first directors were the 
late Joel R. Poinsett, then Secretary of War, the 
Hon. James K. Paulding, Secretary of the Navy, 
with whom were associated, as “ Councillors,’’ the 
Hoii. Jtdin Q. Adams, Col. J. J. Abort, Ool. Joscj)li 
G. Totten, Dr. Alexander McWilliams, and A. O. 
Dayton. Francis Markoe, Jr., was tlie early 
and ellicieut Corrc'iponding Secretary. Sec¬ 
tions were planned of geology and mineralo¬ 
gy, of chemistry, of the application of science lo 
tlie arts, of literature and the tine arts, of natural 
history, of agriculture, of astronomy, of Ameri¬ 
can history and antiquities, of geography and natu¬ 
ral philosopliy, of natural and i)olitical scienees. 

Ex-President John Quincy Adams and Peter S. 
Duponcoau, among others, took an active interest 
in its proceedings. An address was delivered by 
Mr. Poinsett in 1841, on its object and im])ort- 
anco. The Association wms incorporated in l.stti 
by the name of ‘‘The National JnsLitute for the 
Promotion of Science.” 

Mr. Levi Woodbury, then a member of the 
Senate, was elioseii to snccseed ^Ir. Poinsett lu 
President in 1845. 

Tho first Vice-President of the Society was 
Mr. Peter Force, whose valiuiblo services to the 
country, in the preparation of the I)()<‘.iunemary 
History of the ()rigin and Progress of the Unitotl 
States, will secure him the gratitude of 1‘utiiro 
ages. He now hohls the ollice of President. The 
present Corresj^onding 8eorel.jiry is Air. Joseph 
0. G. Konnedy. Mr. William W. Turner, formerly 
instructor in Hebrew in the Union Theological 
Seminar}", New York, the associate of Dr. E. A, 
Amlrewsin the Americ/an adaptation of Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon, and at present Librarian 
of the Patent Oiliceat Washington, is the Record¬ 
ing Secretary of the Jnslitute. 

One of the ol>je<its of the Society, as the nu¬ 
cleus of a National Museum, was soon attained. 
The Secretary of War dejiosited a valuable oollec*.- 
tion of Indian portraits and curiosities. Tlie So¬ 
ciety fell heir to the etrccts, books, and papers, of 
a local “ Ooliunbiau Institute for the Protnotioii 
of Arts and Sciences,” the charter of which liad 
run out. The collections wore i)laced in tlio 
Patent Office, together with tlio objects of science 
sent home by the United States Exploring Expe¬ 
dition under Oapt. Wilkes. The Institute also 


InRtmctlon and Primary School Law of Michigan, with Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, Forms, Xiogulatlous, and Instructions; a Di¬ 
gest of Decisions; a Detailed History of I^uhJIo Instruction, 
etc. Prepared hy Francis W. Bhoarumn. Puhllshocl hy the 
state in 1862. 
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received many valuable additions to its library 
and Museum from Franco, through the agency of 
M. Vattemaro; and numerous choice contribu¬ 
tions from various distant parts of the world. 
Donations from all sides wore nmnorons. 

A special meeting or coTigre.ss was hold in 
April, 1844, to which scicntilic men were gene¬ 
rally invited. An address was delivered by the 
Hon. R. J. Walker of Mississippi. Ten daily 
meetings were hold, at which papers were read 
by moil distinguished in science. 

In 1845, an annual address was delivered be¬ 
fore the Institute by the Hon, Levi Woodbury. 

The publications of the Institute have lioen 
limited, for the want of pecuniary endowment. 
It has depended on the la-ecarioiis subscriptions 
of members, and has languished with funds inade- 
((uate for its ordinary husiness purposes. Four 
l>uU(‘tins have \)eeu issued in 1841, 1842, 1845, 
and 1815. These (jontaiu many interesting no¬ 
tices of the growing activity of the country in the 
departments of science. The meetings of the 
Society, however, called forth many elaborate 
paper.-, which were read in public from time to 
time, and printed in the National Intelligencer. 

The activity of the Institute has lately revive<l, 
chielly through the exm-t.ioiis of a few of its mem¬ 
bers. The publication of a new series of Pnxu'cd- 
iiigs was commenced in J855, and valuable 
papers have been recently read at the nieotings, 
which are held once a fortnight, from October to 
May, in the Agricultural Room of the Ihitout 
Oflico. The Library, which contains between 
tiiroo and four thousand volumes, with a con¬ 
siderable collection of maps, charts, and en¬ 
gravings, <>rcui)ies a room in the same building. 
To t.he.se have been added a largo and valuable 
colloetiou of the (Tude and mamifactured pro¬ 
ducts of Hritish Guiana, embnicing all the woods 
of that country, in sp<‘cimeiis ol* longitudinal 
and cross sections, numbering sevenil InuHlred; 
all the fruiti, seeds, medicinal roots, barks, mo¬ 
dels of housi's, boats, furniture, mannfaed.uros of 
every kind, Indian curiosities, an<l impleinisits, 
librous and textile fabrics, the birds (beautil’iilly 
preserved;, and a fi‘W of the (|ii{i(lriipe<]s. 'Dn.s 
collection wius prepared, at very great e.xpens(*, by 
a largo number of tlic Hritlsli re.sidents of the 
colony, chielly, it is believed, through the exs 
ertious of the late Oousul of thi% Ilnitcul Stat.t's, 
Mr. W. K. iieiinisou, ainl were designed first for 
oxliibition at the Nnv York (’ry^tal Dahiee and 
afterwards to hedcqxxsited in the lAsIcnil Chipit.ol. 

i^esidos thi.s, there has been a<lded a largo and 
valuable eolleetion of Hritish <Tndo and manu- 
facture<l products made by order of Her Majesty’s 
<h»yornment, be-iug a full duplicate of that ex¬ 
hibited at the Loudon Crystal Palace in 1851, 
ami subsetluontly at the New York Gry.stal 
Paluco. 


THE HMTTIISONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The liberal founder of this institution was Jatnes 
Emitiison, who.se will making the betiuost for its 
support, dated October 28,1820, oommeuces with 
the following paragraph:— “I, James Smithson, 
son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, ami 
ICUmboth, heiress of the llungcrfords of Audley, 
and nieoo of Charles the Proud, Duke - of fciouior- 
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set, now residing in Bentinck street, CavendisTi 
square, do, &c.” Mr. Smithson was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Duke of Northumberland. His 
mother was a Mrs. Macio, of an old family in 
Wiltshire, of the name of Hungerford. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he bore his mothei'’s 
name. He distinguished himself by his proticiency 
in chemistry, and received an honorary degree at 
the university in lYSG, He subsequently contri¬ 
buted a number of papers to tlie Philosophical ! 
Transactions of the Royal Society, of which he 
was a member, and to the Annals of Philosophy.* 
Provided with a liberal fortune by his father, he 
passed life as a bachelor, living in lodgings in 
London, and in the chief cities of the Continent. 
He was of feeble health and reserved manners.t 
At lie time of his death in 1829 ho resided at 
Genoa. His wiR provided that the hulk of his 
estate, in case of a failure of heirs to a nephew, 
should be given “ to the United States of America, 
to found at ‘Washington, under the nrime of tlie 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

By the death of the nephew without heirs in 
1835, the property devolved upon the United 
States. The testator’s executors coinraiinioated 
tlie fact to the United States Charge d’Affaires 
at London, by whom it was brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the State Department at Washington. 
A message on the subject was sent to Congress by 
President Jackson, December IT, 1835. A Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, of which 
John Quincy Adams was chairman, was aijpointcd 
to examine the subject. In accordance with their 
report, Congress i)asBed an act, July 1, 1836, au¬ 
thorizing tlie President to assert and prosecute 
with effect the right of the United States to the 
legacy, making provision for tlie reception of the 
fund by the Treasury, and pledging tiie national 
credit for its faithful application, “ in such manner 
as Congress may hereafter direct.” ^Ir. Richard 
Rush, the American Minister to Great Britain 
from 1817 to 1825, of which service he published 
a narrative,“ A Residence at the Court of London,” 
often referred to for its faithtuland animated con¬ 
temporary picture of the Court and Parliament, 
was appointed the agent to procure tlie fund. 
He discharged his duties Avitli such ability that by 
the close of the year 1838, the American Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury was in possession of a sum 
resulting from the bequest, of five Iiundred and 
fifteen thousand, one hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars. 

Por seven yearn the fund was suffered to accu¬ 
mulate without the object of tlie bequest having 
been fairly undertaken. In August, 1846, after 
considerable agitation of the subject in various 
forms, an actwasiiassedby Congress consrituting 
the President, Tice-Prosident, the Secretaries of 
State, tlie Treasury, War, and the Navy; the 

* An anecdoto of Sini. lison’fi chemical pursuits has been pre¬ 
served by Mr. Davies Giihert, President of the Eoyal Society, 
in an address to that body in ISSO.—“ Mr. Smithson docJaicd, 
that happening to observe a tear gilding down a lady’s cheek 
bo endeavored to catch it on a crystal vessel, that ono-half of 
the drop escaped, but having preserved the other half, he 
submitted it to re-agents, and detected what was then called 
miorooosmic salt, with muriate of soda, and, I think, throe or 
four more saline substances, held in solution.” 

t Lotitor from the Hon. Elcbard Eushto the lion. John For¬ 
syth, London, May 13, ISBii. Eighth Annual Eeport, Smiih- 
sonian Institution, p. 1C3. 


Postmaster-General; the Attorney-General; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Patent Office, and Mayor of 
Washington, and such persons as they might 
elect honorary members, an “ establislinieiit” 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” The members and honorary mem¬ 
bers hold stated and special meetings for the su¬ 
pervision of tlie affairs of the Institution, and for 
advice and instruction of the actual managers, a 
Board of Regents, to whom the financial and 
other affairs are intrusted. The Board of Re¬ 
gents consists of three members ex officio of the 
establishment, namely, the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the Supremo 
Court, and the Ma 5 'or of Washington, t,<)gether 
with twelve other members, three of whom are 
appointed by the Senate from its own body, 
three by the House of Representatives from its 
members, and six citizens appointed by a joint 
resolution of both houses, of whom two arc to 
ho members of the National Institute, and re¬ 
sident in Washington; the remainder from tho 
.states, but not more than one from a single slate. 
The terms of service of tlio members vaiy with 
the periods of office which give them tho i josition. 
The citizens are chosen for six years. The Re¬ 
gents elect one of their number as Chunccllor, and 
an Executive Committee of three.* I’Jiis board 
elects a Secretary and other ofiicci*s for conducting 
the active operations of the Institution. 

The Act of Congress directs tho formation of 
a library, a museum (for vdiich it grants tho col¬ 
lections belonging to tho United States), and a 
gallery of art, together with iirovisions for iihysi- 
cfid research and popular lectures, while it leaves 
to the Regents tho power of a<lopting such other 
parts of an organization as they may dociu best 
suited to promote the obje(‘ts of the bequest. 
The Regents, at a meeting in December, 18-17, re¬ 
solved to divide tho annual income, whicli Iiad 
become thirty thousand nine Imndred and lilly 
dollars, into two equal paris, to bo aiqjortioiiod 
one i)art to tlio increase and dilfusion of know¬ 
ledge, by means of original research and i)ublica- 
tions; the otlicr to be applied in accordance with 
the requirements of tho Act of Congress, to tho 
gradual formation of a Library, a Museum, and a 
Gallery of Art. In tho details of tho it was 
proposed “to stimulate research, by ofierlng re¬ 
wards, consisting of money, medals, &o., for origi¬ 
nal memoirs on all subjects of investigationtho 
memoirs to be published in quarto, uiuhT tho 
title of “Smithsonian Contributions to Know¬ 
ledge,” after having been aj)i)rovcd of by a coni- 
inission of persons of reputation in tho particular 
branch of knowledge. No memoir on a subject 
of physical science is to he published, “wliich 
does not furnish a positive addition to human 
knowledge resting on original researchand all 
unverified speculations to bo rejoctod. It was 
also proposed “ to appropriate a portion of tho 
income annually to special objects of rosearoh, 
under the direction of suitable persons.” Ob¬ 
servations and oxporimeuts in tho natural sciences, 
investigations in statistics, history, and ethno¬ 
logy, were to come under tiiis head. The results 

♦ Til® tody ta tlaus arranged in ISW. 
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were to be published in qiifirto. For the difTii- 
sion of knowledge, it was proposed “to publish a 
series of reports, giving^ an account of the now 
discoveries in science, and of the changes made 
from year to year in all branches of knowledge 
not strictly i)rofossioiial,” and also to publish 
occasionally separate treatises on subjects of 
general interest. 

For the library it was proposed first, to form a 
comp] etc collect! on of the transactions and ]>rocoed- 
ings of all the learned societies of the world, tlio 
more inij)orlant current i)eriodical publications, 
and a slock of all important works in biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Tlio first of the series of original moTnolrs was 
the quarto volume of Messrs. S(iuior atid Davis, 
on “ The Ancient Moinnneuts of the Mississippi 
Valley,” [mhlished in J848. This has since been 
followed i)y six others, composed of paj^ei-s irom 
various eminent scholai'^i of the country, on Hp(‘ciul 
topics of astronomy, paleontology, physical geo¬ 
graphy, botany, ])hilology, and otlier branches of 
fioienco. Among the contribiitors are Mr. Ht^ans 
0. Walker, astronomical assistant of the United 
States Coast Survey, of Kosearchos relative to the 
Planet Neptune; Dr, Kobert W. (Jibbes, of South 
Carolina, of a paper on the Mososaurus; Dr. 
Robert Haro, on the Explosiveness of iNitre; 
several papers on Paleontology, by Dr, Josopli 
Loidy, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania; botanical articles, by Drs. Torroy 
and Gray; a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota language, collected by the momhors of the 
Dakota Mission, and edited by the Rev. S. R. 
Riggs of the Amorioan Board; and a pa])or by 
Mr* S. F. Haven, Librarian of the Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, reviewing, for bibliograplu<!al 
and historical purposes, the literature and de¬ 
ductions respecting the subject of American an¬ 
tiquities, It should be mentioned, that tliongh 
from their form the books are in the first in¬ 


stance expensive, yet as no cojiyright is taken, 
they may be freely reprinted, and disseminated in 
various ways. 

Fifteen luuulred copies of each of the “ Me¬ 
moirs” forming the Cbntributions are printed, 
which arc distributed to learned societies and 
))ublic libraries abroad and at Jiome; states and 
territories, colleges, ami otluu* institutions of the 
United Btates. The publical.ions of these several 
bodies are reoeiveil in return. A sysfein of tlie 
distribution of scientific works publisluul by 
the government has become an imporlant part 
of the useful agency of the institution in “dif¬ 
fusing knowledge, among men” throughout the 
world. 

An extensive system (»r meteorol()gi<vil observa¬ 
tions, omhrat'.ing the whole country, has been 
carried out by the institution. Seviu-al reports 
of the resultH iiavo beem publislied in a series of 
Temperature Tables, Tables of Proeipilation, and 
Charts of Tempera,tun^, and a manual of <lire<5- 
tions and olHorvatious pn‘pared by Mr. Arnold 
CJuyot, author of a volume of lectunw on coin- 
])arative physi(‘/al gts>graphy, enl.itlod “Earth and 
Man,” and Professm* of (biology and PJiysical 
Gcograpliy in the Uollege of Now ffersoy^ The 
reduction of the olxervalioiH collootod by the 
Bmithsouian system was performed from 1851 to 
1854, by Mr. Lorin lllodgct. Hinoo his retini- 
iiient from the duty, the materials luive licon sent 
for rt‘(luction to jhvdesMor James 11.^ CotUn, of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ^ Public lectures, 
of a popular character, arc delivered in a room 
for the purpose in the Bmithsouian building, 
during the winter. A small sum is paid to the 
looturors, who have been among the cliief pro¬ 
fessional and literary men of the country. 

An extensive system of scientific correspon¬ 
dence is canned on by the ofiicei*s of the society, 
who receive and oommuuicate much valuable iu- 
formatiou in this way. The animal reports of 
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the Regents, in their interest and variety, exhibit 
fully tins development of the Institution.* 

The building occupied by the Institution was 
completed in the spring of 1855. It is four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six feet in length, and of irregu¬ 
lar width and height. It was erected froni the 
designs of Mr. James Eenwick, of New York, 
and is in the Lombard style of architecture. Its 
cost, including furniture, is estimated at about 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

The chief acting officer of the Institution is the 
Secretary, who has the general superintendence 
of its literary and scientific operations. He is 
aided by “an Assistant Secretary, acting as Li¬ 
brarian.” The former office has been held from 
the commencement by Joseph Henry, late Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the College of 
New Jersey, and author of a valuable series of 
Contributions to Electricity and Magnetism, pub¬ 
lished in the American Philosophical Transactions, 
SiUimiin’s Journal, the Journal of the Praiiklin 
Institute, and other similar publications. He was 
the first to apply the principle of magnetism as a 
motor, and has made many other valuable con¬ 
tributions to science. 

The first Assistant Secretary was Mr. Charles 
0. Jewett, former Professor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages and Literature at llroAvn University. In 
liis capacity of librarian, he ]u*ei)iired a valuable 
report on the Public Libraries of the United 
States of America, whicli was printed by order 
of Congress in 1850, as an appendix to the fourth 
annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
Institution. He aho perfected a system of cata¬ 
loguing public or other imiiortant libraries, by 
storeoty[)ing separately the title of each work, so 
that in i>rinting or rejirintiiig, these jfiates may 
be used as typo, securing both accuracy and 
economy. 

Professor Spencer F. Baird, editor of the loo- 
nograpliio Enoyclopmdia, is now Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, and has been actively engaged in the ad¬ 
justment of the museum. The e.xchiinge of pub¬ 
lications and specimens with foreign and (Joniestic 
institutions, a work involving an immense amount 
of correspondence and other labor, are also under 
his care; besides which, he has aided in fitting 
out tlie natural history department of nearly all 
the government exploring expeditions for several 
years. A repoi't from liis pen, “ On the Fishes 
observed on the coasts of Now Jersey and Long 
Island during the summer of 1854,” is appended 
to the Ninth Annual Report of tlie Institu¬ 
tion, 

Considerable agitiation has arisen in the councils 
of the In^titution and before the public, with re¬ 
spect to the dis])03ition of the funds in the matter 
of the formation of a large public library. Con¬ 
gress, by the act of 184C, led by the eloquent 
speech of Rufus Choate tlie previous 3 "ear on tho 
subject in tho Senate, and the advocacy of George 
P. Marhh in the House of Representatives, allowed 
an annual sum for this purpose of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand doUars.f Tiio arrangement of tiio fund, how- 


* Wo woTild particularly refer to tho Ninth Annual Iloport i 
far tho year 1804, for a lii^rhly intorostiiig oxliihition of tho 
practical worting of tho Inbtitution. 

t When tho Institution was sot in motion in 164^, an ad¬ 
ditional sum of two hundred and ibrty-two thousand dollars 
had accrued from inturcst, wiiich was allowed in tho aofc of 


ever, and the views of the managers which havo 
leaned rather to scientific than literary purposes, 
and promoted exjjensive schemes of i)ublication, 
have thus far defeated this object. A struggle in 
the body of the Regents on the library question, 
and the exercise of discretion in the intorprotation 
of the original act of Congress, has ended in tlie 
resignation of the lion. Rufus Cfiioate, iiieinher as 
citizen of Massaolinsetts, and the wilhdrawal of 
Mr. Charles C. Jewett, tho assistant secretary, 
acting as librarian.* 

The whole question is one of much intric'acy 
of detail, involving the method of ap))ro])rialioii 
of the fund for building and tho practical avail¬ 
able resources on hand, as well as the theoretical 
adjustment of the respective claims of literature 
and science; and the relative advantages of a 
grand national library, and a system of learned 
publications.! 


THE ASTOTi LlTlIiAlIY, NEW YOIIlC. 

Tins institution was founded by the late John 
Jacob Aitor of the city of New York, l>y a be¬ 
quest which is tlius introduced in a portion of 
Lis will, dated August 22, IHJb.): “Desiring lo 
render a public benefit to tlie city of New York, 
and to contribute to the, advancement, of usefui 
knowledge, and the general good of society, I do, 
by this codicil, apjiropriate four hundred thousand 
dollars out of my residuary estate, to the edahlisli- 
nient of a public library in the <iily of Nmv "I'oi k.” 
To carry out liis intentioiH, he named as (riisb'ea 
the Mayor of the City and Chancellor of the 
State ex officio; Mh'ihhington Irving, William 1». 
Aster, Daniel Lord, jr., James C. Kmg, Jo'.i‘pIi 
G. Cogswell, Filz Grecuu Ilallec.k, Henry lire- 
voort, jr., Samuel I>. Uuggles, Hamiiel Ward, jr., 
and Charles A. Bristial. 

The trustees were i ncorporatei 1 by 11 le st ai o legis¬ 
lature in January, 18H). Air. Washington Irving 
\\{is immediately after elected Jh’e''i<lcut, ami Mr. 
Jo.scph G, Cogswell, who hud la‘en long engaged 
in tho work, having entered upon it previously to 
tho death of Mr. Astor, wa.s <*onlinncd as snper- 
intondeiit. In the words of llm Anmial Ueporl 
to the Legislature for JHoti, signed liy Mr. Wash¬ 
ington Irving: “Air Astor lilniself, during his 
life, had virtually selected Mr. ('ogsvell for tluil 
imj)ortaiit post; and it is but dtio alike to both 
to add, that the Hue.ocss of the library must ho 
mainly attributed to tho wisdom of lluit selec¬ 
tion.” 


Conf»r©8S for bnlldinf; purpowes, Inroym' of tin* 

original fauui, about thli-ty tlamsand <lolbu.s u yt-ar, Ibr tlu* hup- 
port of tho ofitiiblishnumt. To inonuiNi tl»l« fund, a porUon <»f 
tho aceuinulutod Intorosthas horn n<l«lr(J tho pilaolpul, and 
gradual approprlalloiw iioido tor tho hulldhiKH. Undor tldn 
>Ian tho objocts of tho IjisUtulloo soniowhat doluyod, hut 
ts inoomo will horoaftor be iticrotwoid, it Is calculatial, by honj<« 
iou thousiutd doliaro ])er anriuiu. 

tiiiico Uio rotlroiui‘Ut of Mr. Jowott, tho Hlwiry Ims boon 
placod toinporailly undor bo olmrgo of Mr, ClmitoH (Jinud, a 
fonuor pupil of I^rofoKsor Agas.Ml/,, wh«» is (‘Mgagod on a oula- 
loguo or tho publlcatlojin of h-arm'd hoolotJcM aiul porlodlruh 
in tho library, tho llrstpurt of widoh Ih jmbllHiu'd in Vol, vlU 
of the CoutribiitiouH. 

t WoinayroA'r for tho argujcenu o» thiH«nbJ<‘Ot to (li« 
mnjority and minority roporta in ISM, of the lion, .lamoH A. 
Vuuroo and tho lion. «iameH Moiudiam of tho Hpt*<dal Ct»n- 
imtteo of th(‘ hoard (d* it<*«etdN o» the Diidr Halt ion of tho ire 
como. An urtlvlo in the North Amerlwn Uoview for Ovti>bnr, 
1S54, by Mr. Chwloa Halo, glyes thp vlowjii of thelibraw ” 
party. 
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l^y tlio toruis of tlio l)c'(HU'st, fiovouty-(ivo 
ihotirtan^l dolliins wore jillowod for tlio <‘ivctioii 
of tho library building; ouo hundred and twenty 
thoimand for purchasing books and furniture; 
while tho remaining two hundn^d and five thou- 
sand-dollars were to bo invested “as a fund for 
paying the value of the site of tho building, and 
for maintaining and gradually iucreawsing the said 
library, and 1.o defray the uecossary expenses of 
taking (*4iro of the same, and of the accommoda¬ 
tion of persons consull.ing tlio library.” A site 
for tho buihling was to bo (diosen from ])ropert.y 
of the testator on Astor or Lafayette Place. Thi^ 
selection was made from tlu^ latter, a plot of 
ground, sixty-live iet't in front and riMir, and one 
hnndre<I ami twenty leet in depth, ''i’wenty-live 
thousand dollars were ]>ai<l for this ground. Tho 
cormw-stom^ of tho building was laid in March, 
1851); tlu^ wliolo was completed for the prescrib¬ 
ed sum in the summer of iHoJL The following 
extract from the Iti^port for tliat year exhibits 
some interesting <letails of tho excellent linamdal 
management which lias attended this under¬ 
taking. 

All additional fixpciidituro of ,11500, for groined 
arches, wliich b<*ijamo dcHiniblo to n‘n<l<*r build¬ 
ing more secure from fire, was libendly borne by 
Mr. William li. Astor, It wiis not practicable to 
include in this $*75,000, sundry items of (‘xpciise for 
equip^iing tho building, inclmling apparatus for 
warming, ventilating, and lighting, mid the shelves 
noodi^d for the books. Tho running hmgth of tho 
sludvos is between twelve and thirt<um thousand 
feet, and they have cost $11,000. The aggregate of 
these various items of oquii>tnont is $17,141.00, It 
has hmti paid mainly by surplus int<west ai'.cruing 
from the funds while t.he Imihling was in progress, 
amounting to 10,000.5:J, and tho residue by a pro- 
miuui of $;J072.87, which was realised from tho 
advance in value of U. stocks, iu which a part of 


the funds was temporarily invested; so that, after 
])aying iu full for tlic building and its equipments, 
the fund of $180,000 not only remains imdiminished, 
but has been increased $2530.88. It is wholly 
iiivesied lu mortgages, except $35U0 in U S. slo(‘k, 
charged at par, but wutli 122 per e<>iit in market. 
There is no interest in arrear on any of the mort¬ 
gages. 

The statement with regard to the library fund 
is equally satisfactory. 

Of the fund of $120,000, especially devoted to tbe 
purchase of books, tho trustees cannot state with 
entire precision the amount expended up to Deceni- 
her 31, 1853, for tlie reason given in the treasurer's 
report, that several of the bills and aecounta gret 
remain iinliipiidiited. lie states, however, the 
luuount aetiuilly advanced by liiiu to be ,$01,513.83, 
niid he eslimates the unsettled bills at ,$ L50u, innking 
$00,113.83 in all. '’fiiis will leave an unexpeinlod 
balance of $23,8S(>.17 applicable to the further pur¬ 
chases of books, in addition to that part of the in- 
eome of the $lsn,i)()0 to Ix' anmially devotcil to the 
gradual iuemise of the liliraiy. The iiuiiiber of 
volumes now purcha.s<‘d and on the shelves is about 
80,000. The superintendent states that the expcui- 
<liture of the remaining $23,880 17 will probably 
increase the number to one lumdi’cd thousand. 

It is seldom that tho collection of hooks of n 
juiblic library is made with oipial opportunities, 
and with equal ability and iidelity. From tJio 
outset tho work has been systematically under¬ 
taken. The siiperiutcndent began his labors with 
tho collection of an extensive series of bibliogra¬ 
phical works provid(‘(l at his own cos(, jiiul which 
ho has generously ]>resento(l to the library. 
While the building w’as iu progress, Mr. Cogswell 
was employed iu making the host purelia‘'i'.s at 
homo and abroad, visiting the ebief book marts 
of Europe iiersonally for this object. WIkui the 
building, admirably twbqitcd for its ]uirpoH(‘, by 
its light, convenience, eh^gance, tind stability, was 
ready, a symmelrical colks'.tion of books hail been 
pnquired for its sbelves. The arraugomont 
follows tbe cbissiluxation of Brun<‘t, in his “ Ma¬ 
nuel <lu Libraire.” Tlusdogy, Jurisprudence, tJiQ 
Hcionces and Arts (ineliKling Medicine, the 
Natural Sciences, C’diemistry and riiysies, Metti- 
pfiysles and Ethics, the Mathematics, and the 
Fine Arts, siqinrately arninged); Fjiteratun*, 
embracing a valuable linguistic (iolloctioii, and a 
distinct grouping of the books of the ancient and 
modern tongues; History, with its various aoce«- 
sories of iri(>gra]»iiy, Memoirs, its Oivil and 
Ecclesitistical (livisions mui relations to vtinous 
countries—follow each other in Hoquonce. 

To tlu^so divisions is to ho added “a special 
technological departnumt., to ombmeo every 
hramdi of pnu‘.ti(*al hnlustry and tho mcohanio 
arts,” generously provided for at an expense of 
more than t.welve tliousand dollars, by a gift 
from Mr. William IL Astor. 

With respc'ct, to the extent of the use of tho 
library, we liud tho following interesting staUunewt 
in the Annual Koporfc of tho Buporintonclout, 
datcsl Jan. IHG5. 

One hundred volnmos a day is a low average of 
the daily use, making the whole number which 
have Ixu^n in the hands of readers sinco it was 
opened about 50,000, and aa these were often singb^ 
volumes of a »ot of from two to fifty volumes, it may 
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be considered certain that more than half of our 
whole collection has been wanted dui’ing the first 
year. But this is a matter in which numerical 
statistics do not afford much satisfaction; nothing 
short of a specification of the books read or consulted 
would show the importance which tlie library is to 
the public, as a source of information and knowledge, 
and as this cannot be given, a more general account 
must serve as a substitute. On observing the classes 
and kinds of books which have been called for, I 
have been particularly struck with the evidence 
thus afforded of the wide range which the American 
mind is now taking in thought and research; scho¬ 
lastic theology, transcendental metaphysics, abstruse 
mathematics, and oriental philology have found 
many more readers than Addison and Johnson; 
while on the other hand, I am happy to be able to 
say, that works of practical science and of know¬ 
ledge for every-day use, have been in great demand. 
Very few have come to the library without some 
manifestly distinct aim; that is, it has been little 
used for mere desultory reading, but for the most 
part with a specific view. It would not be easy to 
say which department is most consulted, but there 
is naturally less depondenee upon the library for 
books of theology, law, and medicine, than in the 
others, the three faculties being better provided for 
in the libraries of the institutions especially intend¬ 
ed for them. Still, in each of these departments, 
the library has many works not elsewhere to be 
found. It is now no longer merely a matter of opi¬ 
nion ; it is shown by experience that the collection 
is not too learned for the wants of the public. No 
one fact will better illustrate this position than the 
following: in the linguistic department it possesses 
^ctionaries and grammars, and other means of 
instruction in more than a hundred languages and 
dialects, four-fifths of which have been called for 
during the first year of its operation. Our mathe¬ 
matical, mechanical and engineering departments 
are used by great numbers, and they are generally 
known to be so well furni^ed, that students from 
a distance have found it a sufficient <.)bjoct to induce 
them to spend several weeks in New York to have 
the use of them. The same remark applies to natu¬ 


ral history, all branches of which are studied here. 
In entomology we are said to have the best and full¬ 
est collection in this country to which naturalists 
have free access. Passing to the historical side of 
the library we come to a department in which a 
very general interest has been taken—far more 
general than could have been anticipated in our 
country—^it is that of heraldry and genealogy. 
Among tlie eaz*ly purchases for the library there 
were but few books of this class, as it was supposed 
but few would be wanted, a year or two’s experi¬ 
ence proved the contrary, and the collection has 
been greatly enlarged; it is now sufficiently ample 
to enable any one to establish his arniorial bearings, 
and trace his pedigree at least as far buck as tlie 
downfall of the Western empire. From this rapid 
glance at the library, it has been seen that there are 
students and readers in all departments of it, and 
that no one greatly piupon derates over the rest; still 
I think it may be stated, tliat on the whole that of 
the fine arts, taken collectively, is the one which 
has been most extensively used; practical architects 
and other artists have liad free access U> it,, many of 
w-hom have often had occuKioii to consult it. 

The amangeinents of the library afford every 
requisite facility for the consult,atiou of theso 
books. It is open to visitors from all parts of tlie 
country or the world, without let‘ or special 
introduction. All may receive the beiient, of its 
liberal endowment. It is simply to 0])en the 
door, ascend the cheerlhl stairway to the main 
room, and write on a printed form provided the 
title of a desired voluiuo. As every day finds 
the library richer in books, and a system of 
special catalogues by defairtmonts is in prepara¬ 
tion, creating new facilities in the use of them, 
the visitor will soon, if he may not already, realize 
the prediction of Mr. (Jeorge Ihuicroft, ^'-‘of what 
sliould and must beconu^ tiie grout lilirary of the 
Western Continent.” We could, at the close of 
our long journey in those voIimioH, vvisli for no 
more cheerful omen of the bountiful literary 
future. 
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Oglethorpe Univci’sity, ii. 77. 

Pennsylvania, University of, I 388* 

Rutgers, i. 680. 

St. John’s, Md., ii. 77. 

Trinity College, HartAu'd, ii. 732. 

Union, il 104 

Vermont, Univoi'Hity of, ii. 129. 

Virginia, Univei’sity of, ii. 726. 

Williuin and Mary, i. 82. 

Williams, ii. 154 
Collegian, the, U. 51 J, 633. 

Colics, OhriHtophar, i. 677, il 123. 

Colics, Christopher. J, W, Pranou, ii. 124. 

Collins’ New Jersey Ga«ct4<s I 152. 

Collins, Charles, president of Dickinson <\>lleg*s li. 61. 
Collins, Henry, gift of site to the U(‘dwoo(l J Jbrury, 
i. 286. 

Collins’s Ode (Quoted by Mrs. AdamH, i. 188. 

Oolman, Benjamin, life, of, by M Tnrcll, {, 125. 
OoLMAN, Benjamin, i. 73. 

Oolman, Henry, i. 606. 

Colonization Society, American, R. G. Harper abim*** 
factor of, I 63S). 

Colton, Calvin, ii. 245. 

Colton, George H., ii. 658. 

Colton, Walter, ii. 246. 

Columbia Oolleok, i. 379. 

Lecturos of E. D. Griffin at, il 391. 

Columbian Institute, Wanliington, I). (4, il 737. 
Oolumbiad, T, Paine omitted fr<nn, i. 2(10. 

Passages from. Joel Barlow, i. 805. 
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Coliira'bian Orator, by Caleb Bingliam, i 6G8. 
Columbus, life of, by Washington Irving, ii. 49. 

Return of, after his first voyage. II. Pres¬ 
cott, ii. 237. 

Come in the Moonlight. J. 8. Kidney, ii. 653. 

Come to me, love. Etnuia G Embury, li. 486. 
Comets, essay on, by Andrew Oliver, i. 136. 

Lecture on, passages from. Prof. John 
throp, i. 135 

Comic Annual, by H. J. Finn, ii 28. 

Coming Home. Phehc Carey, ii. 688 
Coming of the Mammoth, by U. B Hirst, ii. 501. 
Comniencemeiit Day at Harvard, i. 15. 

Common Sense, by T. Paine, i. 198. 

Common Sense, hlssay on. K. II. Brachnirldye, i. 297. 

Ill Deshabille, by David Everett, i. 669. 
Companionslu[) of the Sexes in the study of litera¬ 
ture, li. 493. 

Comparison of John Locke and William Poiui. 

Gcorye Bancroft, ii. 306. 

Condorcet, Life of Voltaire, i. 187. 

Congress Doclarntiou of July 6, 1776, by John Dick¬ 
inson, i. 182. 

Couneeticut. F. O. Halleoh, ii. 211. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, ii. 289. 

** Connecticut Farmer’s Boy,” verses by F. G. lial- 
leek, ii. 207. 

Connecticut, General History of, by Dr. S. Peters, i. 
191. 

History of, by Boiijamin Trumbull, i. 31)8. 
River. J. G. G. Jlrainard, ii. 227. 

Account of. Samuel Peters, i 192. 

Ode to. J. L. Arnold, i. 630. 

Conflagration, the, poem. Mather Byles, \. 120. 
Conquest of Grenada, by Washington Irving, ii. 49. 
Conrad, K. T., ii. 647. 

Conservatism and Reform. F. II Iledye, ii. 422. 
Conspiracy of Kings. Joel Barlow, i. 

(Jonstituiioii Making. John Uandidph, i. (529. 
Contemplations. Anne Bradstreet, i. 49. 

Continuity of the Church of England, by S. vSea- 
buVy, ii. 317. 

Contracts, essay on tlie doctrine of, by 0. 0. 
planciv, li. 68. 

Contrast, the, by Royal Tyler, i. 415. 

Conversations oil the* Old Foets, by J. R. Lowell, ii. 
660. 

Ooody, Abiin(de(*h, an account of, ii. 68. 

Cook, Captain, journal of Jiis last voyage, by Joh.i 
Ledynril, i. 326. 

Cooke, (iieo. Fre<leri<!k, acts with J. 11 Pnyuo, ii. 142. 
Story of, by Ciiarlos Mathews. William Dun¬ 
lap, i. 641. 

Aud Cooptn* at Cato’s. WVliam Dunlap, i. 513. 
CoOKB, John Estkn, ii. 636. 

Kotice of Jamw M’CIurg, i. 285. 

Cooke, Pinrur P,. ii. 636. 

CooMUK, Thomas, i. 130. 

Oooi'ER, Jawes Fknimoub, ii. 108. 

Herviees to 11. Greoiough, n. 417. 

OoopKU, Myles, i. 370. 

Cooper, Samuel, a contributor to Pietas ei Gratula” 
tio, i* 13. » 

Cooper, Dr. B., quotes ]>roverbs t o John Adams, i. 187. 
Cooper, Busan Fenimore, ii. 113. 

CoopKR, Tiiom.vh, Prosideut of Houth Carolina Ool- 
logc, ii. 331. 

<3ooper, william, father of J. Feniinore, ii 108. 
Copyright Club, iwhlreHs of, by 0, Mathews, ii. lUO. 
Corn Bhueking in BoutU Carolina, Wm, 0. Jiryaut, 
il 190. 

Cornelia and Graeclms, from Caiua Qrucehus, 
Louisa B. M’Cord, ii, 262* 

Corrector, the, i. 382, ii. 52. ^ 

Correspondence of the American Revolntion, ii. 166. 


Cosas dc Espana, by J. M Mackie, ii. 580. 

CoTroN, John, i. 20. 

Life of, by Jolm N’oi’ton, i. 23. 

** Binging of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance,” i. 17. 
Countess Ida, by Thoo. S. Fay, ii. 412. 

Country, Au Invitation into the. Jane Turcll, i. 
125. 

Country Lovers, a ballad. T. G. Fessenden, i. 607. 
Country Oven, the. H. G. Knight, ii. 168 
Country Bcliool-Keeping, Royal Tyler, ii. 74. 
Courier and Enquirer, the, i. 418. 

Court of Fancy, by Thomas Godfrey, i. 196. 

Passage from, i. 196. 

Courtin, the. J. R. Lowell, ii. GO2. 

Courisliip in Connecticut. Samuel Feters, i. 193. 

“ Cousin Alice,” ii, 682. 

Cowper, William, and his female friends, ii. 400. 

Cox, WlLIAAM, li. 416. 

Ooxis, Arthur Cleveland, ii. 656. 

Ooxc, Bamuel 11, ii G6G. 

CozzKNS, Frbderk'kB,, ii. 703. 

Cradoek, Bamuel and Walter, Gospel Liberty, i, 65. 
OiiAiiTs, William, ii. 80. 

(trade, Richard K , edits J. 0 Calhoun’s works, ii. 83. 
OuANOii, 0. P., ii. 682. 

Crania Americana, by B. G. JMorlon, il 677. 

Crayon Miscellany, by Washington Irving, ii. 49. 

Sketches, by William tJox, il 416. 

Cresap, Michael, and Logan the Indian, by Brantz 
Mayor, ii. 617. 

ORiiVi‘X3(KUR, H. vBt. Joiin, i. 173. 

Crisis, the, by Thomas Paine, i. 108, 202. 

Critic, the, by William Li‘ggott, ii 34 L 
Critical and Aliscellancous Essay a, by A H. Everett, 
ii 322 

Croaker h Co., ii. 208. 

CroaktT, Jr., To, from the Croakers. J. R. Drake, 
ii. 206. 

Croakers, Iho, ii. 202 

Crocodiles of the Bt. John’s river. Wdllam Bar- 
tram, i. 226 

Cromwell, Oliver, Icilor to John OoUon, i. 23, 
Crosliy, Fnoch, the original of Cooper’s Bpy, ii. 108. 
(Vo.sby, Howard, ii. 736. 

(’-rossb'Y, James, I 108. 

CroHWell, A., remarks on Harvard Coinmeucenic:it, 
1771,116. 

Reply to, hy Biinon tlie Tanner, I 15, 

Oroswell,’Harry, ii. 393 
Croswkll, Wu’uam, ii. JlOli. 

Article, on, by R. H. Dana, Jr., ii. 620* 

Croton Ode, the. G. P. Morris, ii. 350. 

CttUOF.ft, Hkniiy, i. 221. 

Cruger, John, notice of, i 221. 

Crugcr, Nicholas, Hie early friend of Alexander Ha¬ 
milton, i, 420. 

Crystalline, by F. W, Bhelton, il 031. 

Ctniprit Fay, tlie, by J, R. Drake, ii. 203. 

Cultivation of Taste, the. William lutgue, ii 570* 
Ciumuing, John, eulogy on, by R* M, Charlton, il 
436, 

Cunmniigs, Dr., present to Harvard College,!. 187* 
Curiosity, by Charles B]>rague, li* 133. 

Curtis, (L ’L, notice of the Newburgli Addresses, 
480. 

CuBTis, (Jkoiuie W., il 706. 

Life of A. J. Downing, ii. 018« 

CuiiWKN, Bamuel, I 186* 

Journal and Letters of, poaeagos from, i 137* 
CusHiNu, Caleb, ii. 291. 

Cushing, (kmilinc, il 201 
Cutler, Mamwseh, I IGL 
Cutler, Tinn/thy, i. 86. 

0. Wilkins Eimi. il 666. 

Cypress, Jr,, ii. $55. 
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CypriaJj the, by 11. C Knight, iL 153. 

Ba Ponte, Lorenzo L., ii. 

Dabney, KicnAED, li. 98. 

Daggett, Napthali, i. 87, 88. 

Dagobert, Father. O E. Gayarr^t ii, 402. 

Dalcho, Feedekic, i. o75. 

D’Alembert at the French Academy, i. 187. 

Daly, C, P., Judicial Tribunals of New York, i, C60. 
Dama Diiende, la, of Calderon. George Ticknor^ ii. 
234. ^ 

Dana, Francis, ii. 89. 

Dana, James D., i. 91. 

Dana, Pdchard, ii 89. 

Dana, Richard Hexet, ii. 89. 

Notice of the Allston Gallery, ii. IS. 

Dana, R. H., Jr , ii. 619. 

Dante, Giotto’s portrait of, ii. 107. 

Inferno, translated by T. W. Parsons, ii. 641. 
Life of, commenced by R. II. Wilde, ii. 1U7. 

On a bust of. 2\ W. JParsous, ii. 042. 

Daranzel, by David Everett, i. 509. 

Darby’s Return, by William Dunlap, i. 639. 

Darley, F. 0 0., illustrations of Margaret, ii 689. 
Daetmouth College, i. 630, 

Darwin, E, Epistle to. E. H. Smith, i. 600. 
Daubenton’s Advice to bhepherds, translated by 
Bowdoin, i. 168 

Daughter of Herodias, the. Lvey Hooper, ii. 679 
Davenport, John, i. 81. 

Davezac, Auguste, i, 660. 

Davidson, L. P., ii. 486. 

Davidson, Lugketli M., ii. 480. 

Davidson, MAEGAREr M., ii. 4G3. 

Davidson, Mrs. M. M, ii. 485 
Davies, Charles, ii. 782. 

Davies, Samuel, i. 271. 

Davila, discourses on, by John Adams, i. 185. 

Davis, Heni’y, president of Middlebury College, il 
180. Of Hamilton College, ii 728. 

Davis, H L, ii. 78. 

Davis, John, finds a Latin original of Franklin’s Epi¬ 
taph, i. 106. 

Notice of the Port Folio, i 663. 

Visit to the Loganian Library in 1798, i. 78. 
Visit to Weems’s cluirch at Pohick, i 487. 
Davis, M. L, editor with P. Freneau of the Time- 
Piece, i. 332. 

Davis, Richard B., ii. 2 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, tribute to Franklin, i. 108. 
Dawes, Rufus, li. 363. 

Dawes, Tliomas, ii. 363. 

Dawson, Thomas and William, presidents of William 
and Mary, i. 84. 

Day, Jeremiah, i 88. 

Day. Jones Very, ii. 523. 

Day of Doom, passages from. M, Wigglemoofth, i. 68. 
Deacon Giles’s Distillery, by G B. Cfieever, ii. 463. 
Dead of 1832, the E. 0. Sands, ii. 277. 

Dean’s Bounty, the, at Yale College, i. 87. 

Deane, Samuel, authorship of Pietas et Gratulatio, 
i. 12. 

Oonti’ibutor to Pietas et Gratulatio, i. 13. 

Dear Little Truant, to a. Frances S. Osgood, il 661. 
Devrboen, Henry A. S., ii. 46. 

Death, curious incident relating to a, ii. 64. 

Death of a Mountain Hunter. John Esten Cooke, ii. 
638. 

Death of a Young Child. J. H. Perkins, ii 629. 
Death of General Pike, the, Eaughton Osborne, ii. 
467 

Death of Probus. William Ware, ii. 176. 

Death of the Flowers, the. William (7. Eryant, ii* 
187. 

Deathbed, a. James Aldrich, ii. 499. 


Decalogue of canons for observation in private life. 

Thomas Jeff&i'son, i. 246. 

Deeius, Essays of, by S. J. Gardner, ii. 102. 

Deck and Poit, by W alter Colton, ii, 246, 

Deering, Nathaniel, ii, 336. 

Dcerslayer, the, by J. F. Cooper, ii. 111. 

Extract from. J. Al Cooper, ii. 110. 

De Kay, Dr., ii. *201. 

De Lara, or the Moorish Bride, by Caroline L. llentz, 
ii. 486. 

De Lianeourt, notice of Mercy Warren, i. 1C4. 
Delirium X. M. Eavidson, ii. 482. 

Della Crusca, lines to. Royal Tnlvr, i. 47. ^ 
Democracy Unveiled, by T. G. Fessenden, i. 696. 
Dennie, Joseph, i. 662. 

Departed, the. Park Benjamin, ii. 499. 

De Profiindis. Wm. Croswdl, ii. 396. 

Depuy, H. W., life of Ethan Allen, i. 207, 208. 
Dermot MacMorrogh, by J. Q. Adams, i. 567.^^ 
Descent into the Maelstrom Edgai A, Poe, ii 642. 
Desecration, the, of the Flag H. Greenough, ii. 418. 
Deserted Bride, by G. P. Morris, ii. 348. 

Despotism in America, by Richard Hildreth, ii 460. 
Devil Fishing. Williayn Elliott, ii 101. 

Dew, Thomas R., president of William and Mary, i. 
85. 

Dewey, Joseph, appendix to Wolcott’s hledii.ations, 
i 79 

Dewey, Orville, li. 16-1. 

De Wint, Mrs J. P, edits Miss Adams’s Journal, i. 
185. 

Dewitt, John, i. 681. 

Dexter, S. N , gift to Ilninilton Colloge, ii. 725. 

Dial, the, ii 865, 620. 

Dialogue between Franklin and tlio (Jmil. D. F'rmik^ 
lin, i 112. 

Dialogue between Hoad and Heart. Thomas Jef^ 
ferson, i 242 

Dialogue on the n<l(lres.s of thcPhilopophicJil Society 
to Dr. Franklin. J&aneis J/ipkinson. i. 216. 
Diary of Ezra btilos, notice of, ami puBsagcH from, i. 
160. 

Diary of John Adams, 1 18!-. 

Passages from, i 180 
Dickinson Collki.e, ii. 69 
Dkkinson, John, i. 181. 

Diekinsoii, Jtihn, ii. 59. 

Dickinson, JonaUiau, ])r('sident of tin* Coll(‘ge of 
New Jersey, 1 271. 

Dh’KSOn, Hamuel 'll., ii. 269. 

Dictionary of Poetical CiuotutioiiH, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
li. 127. 

Didactics, by Robert Walsli, ii. 38. 

PaspngCH from. Robert Waksh, li, 38. 

Dietetic Charlatanry. Cornelius Mafheire, ii 6-17* 
Dinsmoor, Robert, i. 466. 

Diplomatic CoiTCspondcmcc of the Atnoi'ican lb*vo¬ 
lution, edited by Jared S]»arks, ii. 166. 
Directions for Courtship. Philip TWiiean, i. 338, 
Dirge for a Young Girl. James 7\ 3delds, ii. 700. 
DiBcourses and Addressea, by (1. 0. V<*rplanek,'ii. 69. 
DiHinantlcd Oalnuot, the, IL IHcktritig, ii. 26. 
Divine Grace DiB]>layed, liy David Hniinerd, i. 142. 
Do not strain your punch. Henry Gary, ii. 297. 
Doane, George W., ii. 289. * 

Dod, Albert B., i, 016. 

Dodington, Bubb, notice of Jauich Ralph, i 103. 
Dodsloy, R, Economy of Huiniiii JJtV, i, 158. 

AdditioiiH to, by Z. M. Pike, i. 661. 

Doggett, John, jr., notice of, i liifil. 

Domestic Happiness, from the CroakerH, K O. ITaU 
lech, ii, 209. 

J)<nninwtncollandmnus,poom, by Peleg lAdger, i 383. 
Don Juan, cantoa xvii., xviit, by lnuttc fej. Olaaon, ii. 
263. 
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Don Quixote. George Ticl’nor, ii. 233. 

Double Witness of the churoli, tlic, by W. L Kip, 
ii 652. 

Doubting Christian drawn to Olirist, passage from. 

Thomas Hooker, i. 26. 

Douglass, Dr., opposes inoculation, i. 61. 

Dove, David James, i. 128. 

Downing, A. J., ii. 618. 

Drake, Benjamin, ii 7^* 

Drake, Charles D., ii 79. 

Drake, Daniel, ii. 78. 

Drake, JosEun Rodman, ii 201. 

Drake, J. R, on the doatli of. F. G. HalUck, ii 
210 . 

Drake, Nathan, notice of James Ralph, i 103. 

Drake, Samuel G., i. 667. 

Indian Captivities, i. 71. 

King Philip’s War, i 138. 

Dramatic performances, the •first, at Boston, i. 633. 
Dramatic productions of the Revolution, i 446. 
Draper, John W,, ii. 734. 

Draper, Lyman C., ii. 630. 

Draper, fciir William, i. 353. 

Drayton, John, i. 239. 

Drayton, William IIbnry, i. 238. 

Dream, a, of Humme.r. J. G. Whittier, ii 473. 
Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man, hy Thco. S. 

Fay, ii. 412. 

Drislcr, liciiry, i. 386. 

Drone papers, New York Magazine, ii 2. 

Drought. Wm. C. Jirgant, ii 18t. 

Druiikeunes.s, passage on, by tiaumcl Ward of Ips¬ 
wich, i. 18. 

Duane, William, i 488. 

Duohe, Jaoou, i 210. 

Duckworth, DodiinuH, by Asa Greene, ii. 470. 
Dudley, Paul, fouinlatioli of lectures at Harvard, i 
11 . 

Dudley, 'riioinaa, notice of, i 47. 

Du(‘l, the, Captain Farrago’s instructions on, from 
Mixlorn Chivalry. H JL Brwkenridge, i 
206 

Duer, William Alexandku, i 382. 

Duoum, Charles ()., ii. 604, 

DuTnuK'r, Jeremiah, iloiiop of books to Vale College, 
i H6. 

Dunbar, William, i 640. 

DuNLvr, William, i. 637. 

Account of William Bartrani, i. 224. 

Letter to. Af. AT, Honh, ii. 74. 

Life of Cook<i, j)assag«‘ from, i. 636. 

Notice of John R Harwood, i 6,64. 

Dunst^cr, Henry, first. preHident of Harvard, i 8* 
ReviH<>s Psalms, i, 17. 

Dniiton, John, i. 66. 

Du PoNOEvn, PmteuS, i. 677. 

Translates two of Hcliooh’raft’s lectures for the 
Krmicli Institute, ii. 162. 

Du T*radt., AI>Ih% i. 660. 

Durbin, JohtxK, presidont of Dickinson College, ii 
61. 

DmtFEE, .Foil, ii. 127. 

Du Simitiijire, Pierre, i, 178. 

ManiiH(*ripts {jiioted, i, 432, 436. 

Dutchman’s FircHido, by J. XC Paulding, ii 4. 
Dutton, ILmry, I 90, 

Dutton, Warren, i 498. 

Dwight, Henry K., i, Ml, 

Dwight, Wereno 14, i 362. 
life of Mdwawls, i. 92, 

Memoirs of BmimuHl, i, 143. 

President of Tlairultmi College^ ii 728. 

Dwkjht, I’liBimoRK, i. 361. 

Dwiglit, Theodore, Jr,, i 361. 

Dwight, Theotlore W., ii. 724* 
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Dwight, Timothy, i. 367. 

Companion of John Trumbull, i 809. 

Death-bed of, ii. 31. 

Notice of Ethan Allen’s Oracle of Man, i 207* 
Notice of Samson Occom, i 151. 

Dwight, William, i. 362. 

Eames, Charles, ii. 499. 

Early Blue Bird, the, X. H Sigourney, ii. 138. 
Earthquakes, lecture on, by Prof. John Winthrop, i 
136. 

Earthquake, shock of, Nov. 18, 1766, John Adams’s 
Diary, i. 184 

East Hamilton, sketch of, by J. H. Payne, ii 144. 
Easthurn, Jambs W., ii. 271. 

Eastburn, Man ton, controvei*sy with the Church of 
the Advent, ii. 394. 

Notice of J. W. Eastbiu’n, ii 271. 

Eastman, Charles G., ii 694. 

Eaton, Nathaniel, fiiii^i teacher at Harvard, i. 8. 
Ebcling collection of American books at Harvard, i 
16. 

EcchisitLstieal Characteristics, by John Withoi*spoon, 
i. 276,276. 

Ecclcvsiastical History of Virginia and Maryland, by 
F. L Hawks, ii 206. 

Echo, the, i. 496, 498. 

Passages from, i. 320* 

Economy of human life, paraphrase of, by Bowdoin, 
i. 167. 

Eddy, Thomas, i. 676. 

Kdmundstono, an opponent of Roger Williams, i 
36. 

Education, Cotton Mather’s view of, i. 62. 

Education of Men of Jjcimire. J, A, UUlhome, ii. 121. 
Educational Tour and Reports, by Horace Mann, ii. 
224. 

Edwards, Benjamin, i. 617. 

EnwARDS, B. I'i, ii. 311. 

Edwards, Jorusha, her character described by her 
father, i. 141. 

Knw'ARDH, Jonathan, i. 92. 

Description of Brainerd’s Journal, i. 142. 
Jh-esideney of Princeton, i. 94, 271. 

Houl of a Christian compared to a fiower, by, 
u. 466. 

Edwards, Jonathan, Jun., president of Union, ii. 194. 
E<Iwards, OgdiMi, i. 96. 

Edwards, Pierr<‘pont, i. 94. 

Edwards, Timothy, i. 92. 

JCgla Hle(‘ping in the grove t>f Aciutifis, from Zopliiel. 
AlarUi Brooks, ii, 2(I0. 

Egypt and its MonumontM, by K. L. Hawks, ii. 266. 
Election Scene, from Modern'Chivalry. Jl HMrack’- 
e.uridge, i. 293. 

Electricity, Franklin's writhigs on, i. t08. 

Elegy. John A/m), i. 4t>7. 

*Om a shell. N A. AlltehUl, i. 620* 

On Acjuila Rose. H Kmuer, i, 100. 

On Ih’of. John Winthrop, Andrew Olieett L186. 
Eliot, Ohurlcs, writings of, ii. 82. 

Eliot, JtutN, 39. 

Account of his teaching the rndians. JD. Gookin, 

I 12 . 

(Aut.hor of Biog. Diet.) authcreUxp of JHdae ei 
GratnliUlo, i. 12, 

Eliot, Samuel, founds Greek Profcaaorship at Har¬ 
vard, i. 14. 

Eliot, Samukl, Jun., ii* 699. 

EUcry, William, ix 69. 

ELH<n\ Elwaowth R, ii* 609* 

Ellicott,, Andrew, i, 679. 

Ellic, by John Eefccn Cooke, ii. 637. 

XClHot. hi. A,, gift of books to Harvard, i 16. 

ItooTT, Sa'icrjuttN, i. 60X» 
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Elliott, Wm., ii. 101. 

Elliott, William, Jtjn., ii. 100. 

Ellis, George E., ii. 616. 

Ellsworth, Erastus W., ii. '710. 

Elton, Romeo, i 629. 

Edits J. Callender’s Centennial Discourse, i. 124. 
Life of Roger Williams, i. 34, 36. 

Elysian Eields, from Gebel Teir. William Tudor^ 
ii. 2*70. 

Embargo, the, by William C Bryant, ii. 184. 
Embargo, speech on, by Josiah Quincy, i. 610. 
Embury, Emma C , ii. 486. 

Emerson, Charles Chauncet, ii. 866. 

Emerson, R. W., ii. 366. 

Account of Margaret Fuller, ii. 525. 

Emerson, William, founds the i\jithology Club, ii. 
268. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis. I&aac 8, Clasout ii. 264. 
Emmons, Ebenezer, ii, 156. 

Emmons, Nathanael, i 246. 

Anecdote of John Trumbull, i. 809. 

Sermon on Franklin’s gift of books, i. 110. 
Emory College, Georgia, ii '7'7. 

Empie, Adam, president of William and Mary, i 84. 
Empty House, the. Charles J. Spragw, ii. 135. 
Encyclopsedia Americana, edited by F Lieber, ii. 
801. 

John D. Godman, a contributor to, ii. 192. 
Endymion, by H. B. Hirst, ii 691. 

ENGL,iND, John, ii. 83. 

English, George B., ii. 1'70. 

English of Queen Anne’s day a dead language, ii 
163. 

Ennui, to, from the Croakers. J. R. DraJcej ii. 206. 
Ephemera. William Bartram, i. 225. 

The B. BVankHUi i. 111. 

Epigi'am imitated from Archias. Richard Rahiey, 
ii. 100. 

On Wedderburn, i. 106 
Epilogue to Cato, J. M. Bewail, i. 286. 

Epistle from Yarico to Inkle, by Isaac Story, i. 635. 
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Salandor and the Dragon, by F. W. Shelton, ii 631. 
Salem Witchcraft, i 61. 

Salisuuhy, Edwaud E., i 90. 

Salmagundi, ii. 2. 

By Irving and Paulding, ii. 47. 

English reprint of, ii 280. 

Salmon River. J, G. C. Brainard, ii 229. 

Salt Box, philosophy of a. Francis Eopkinson, i. 
213. 

Saltonstall, Gov., i 86. 

Sampson, Ezra, ii. 893. 

Sanders, Daniel G., first president of University of 
Vermont, ii. 180. 

Sani>ruson, Joim, ii. 46. 

Sanford, Edward, ii. 406. 

Sands, Robert C., ii 271. 

Sandyb, George, i 1. 

Sannazarius, Piscatory Eclogues of, translated by S. 

L. MitchiU, i 620. 

Sargent, Epes, ii. 632, 

Memoir of B. Franklin, quoted, 1 110. 

Sargent, John 0., ii. 682. 


Sargent, Lucius M , ii. 283. 

Sargent, Winthrop, ii. 283. 

History of Braddock’s Expedition, quoted, L 
430. 

Saul, by A. C. Coxe, ii 656. 

Saundera, Robert, president of William and Mary, 
i 84. 

Sawyer, Caroline M., ii 676. 

Sawyer, Mrs., benefactor of Frederick Enight, i. 
160. 

S.VXE, John G., ii 629. 

Saxe Weimar, Duke of, notice of David Hosack, i 
574 

Say, Thomas, ii 676. 

Scandella, J. B , i 600. 

Scarlet Letter, the, by N. Hawthorne, ii 504. 

Scene after a Summer Shower. Andrews Fortoii, ii 
82. 

Schaff, PmLiP, ii 668. 

Schiller, lectures on, by Charles Follen, ii 243. 
Schiller's Love of Liberty. Charles Follen, ii 243, 
Scholar, the American, by G C. Verplauck, ii. 69. 
School Committee-Man, a, and a Lawsuit. D. P, 
Thompson, ii. 217. 

School for Politics, by C. E. Gayarr6, ii. 401. 
Schoolcraft, Henry R., ii. 151. 

Schoolmaster, the Alexander Wilson, i 650. 
Schuyler, Gen. Philip, an early friend ot union Col¬ 
lege, li. 194. 

Schuylkill River, poetical description of, by Aquila 
Rose, i 98. 

Science, Objects and Limits of. R. C, Winthrop, ii 
602. 

Scientific School at Harvard, i 14. 

Scotch Clergyman, anecdote of a, i 291. 

Scott, Sir Walter, indebted to Piiiiip Freneau for a 
Simile, i. 836. 

Intercourse of Washington Irving with, ii. 48. 
Mention of George Ticknor and J. G. Cogswell, 
li. 280. 

ScoTTow, Joshua, i 46. 

Scripture Illustrations by George Bush, ii. 226. 
Scriptures, Sacred, MS. Illustrations of the, by Cot¬ 
ton Mather, i 64. 

Sea Bird’s Song, the. J. G. G, Brainard, ii. 229. 

Sea Grammar, a, by Capi John Smith, i 6. 

Sea Lions, the, by J. F. Cooper, ii 112. 

Sea Marke, the, a poem. Capt. John 8mith, i. 7. 
Seabuby, Samuel, i 162. 

Seabury, Samuel, Jun., ii. 8l7. 

Seaman, John E., il 141. 

Seaman’s Manual, by R. H. Dana, Jr., il 620. 

Sears, Isaac, destroys J. Rivingtou’s press, I 278* 
Seasons, the. Edward Maturin, il 691. 

Secoomb, John, I 126. 

Secession, articles against, by Wm. Elliot, il 103. 
Second War between the United States and Great 
Britain, history of, by 0. J. lugersoH, il 41. 
Sedgwick. Catharine M., il 292. 

Life of L. M. Davidson, il 480. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, ii. 291. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, Jun., il 292. 

Memoir of W. Livingston, I 163. 

Sedition Law, passages from speech in favor of. iS, 
G. Harper, i. 639. 

Self-culture by W. E. Channing, ii. 22. 

Selfish Man’s prayer on the prospect of war. 8t, John 
Honeywood, I 614. 

Seneca Lake, to. J, G. Percival, il 216. 

Senter, Isaac, I 616. 

Sentimental Epicure’s Ordinary, ii. 2. 

Serpent Symbol, the, by E. G. Squier, xi. 696. 

Servian Songs, collection of, by Therese von Jakob, 
ii. 169. 

Settlor, the, A. R. Street^ il 665 
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Seventy-Six, by Jolm Xeal, iL 162. 

Se'W'ail, Rev. L)r, lines on the ^lealli of, IVCO. Phillis 
Wheatley, i 370. 

Sew ALL, Jonathan IIitciecl, i. 2SG. 

Sewall, Stephen, i 12. 

Sewaed, Wm. H , il 326. 

Seybert, Adfim, i. 579, 

Shade of Plato, a poem, extracts from. Pacid 
Edckcock, i 630. 

Shakers, the, at Hancock. C. 21, Sedgwick, ii. 
293. 

Shakespeare, Triliiam, mention of America, n C. 
Eitiou oi, by G. C. Yerplaiick, ii. C9. 

Lectures on, by H. 27 Hudson, iL 697. 

Ode to, A J. Kequier, ii 7 20. 

Tempest, origin of, in Purehas, i 8. 

Works of, edited by H. 2?. Hudson, ii. 597. 
Shark Story, a. 117/2. P. Hawes, ii. 358. 

Shaw, John, i. 656. 

Shaw, Lemuel, ii. 132. 

She blooms no more. Sarah H. Wkiiman, ii. 490. 
She comes to me, ii. 684. 

She lt>ves him yet. Frances S. Osgood, ii 661 
Shelburne, Earl of, letter to by T. Paine, quoted, i. 
20U. 

Seelton, F. W., ii 630. 

Shenstone, W., verses in a blank book which once be¬ 
longed to. Francis Hvjjkmson, i 217. 
Shepaed, Thomas, i 42. 

Account of Eliot’s Indian Missions, i 40. 

Elegy on, passage fi oTtn Urian Oakes, i 9 
Epigram on ti’anslators of the Psalms, n 16 
Passage from his Autobiography, i. 43. 

Tracts translated in Indian Language by John 
Eliot, i 41. 

Sheppard Lee, by R. M. Bird, ii 378. 

Sherman, John, n 46. 

Ship and Shore, by Walter Colton, ii 246. 

Ship Canal, the Panama. F, Lieher, ii 304. 

Shipley, Jonathan, Bp. of St As<iph, i 107. 

Latin Motto to Franklin’s Portrait, i 110. 
Prophecy of America, i 169. 

Siblet, John L., i 15. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, contemplated voyage to America, 
i 6. 

Elegy on, by Anne Bradstreet, i 49. 

Siege of Boston, history of the, by Richard Froth- 
ingham, Jr, ii 267. 

S^hts from a Steeple. F Hawthorne, ii 509. 
Sigourney, Cliarles, ii 136. 

SiGOUBNEY, Lydia H., ii 135. 

Silesia, letters on, by J. Q. Adams, i. 557. 

SiLuacAN, Benj., i 89. 

Silliman, Benj., Jr., i 91. 

Silliman’s Journal, li. 289. 

Silver Bluff on the Savannah, ii 433. 

Simmons, James W., ii. 657. 

Simmons, Wm. H., ii 557. 

Simms, Wm. Gilmoke, ii 427. 

.^ecdotes of Mason L. Weems, i 487. 

Notice of Beverly Tucker, i 665. 

Simms, W. G., Sen., li 427. 

Simonds, Ephraim, funeral oration on, by Daniel 
Webster, ii. 29. 

Simple Cobler of Agawam, the, by N. Ward, i 18. 
Simple Cobier’s Boy, by N. Ward, i 20. 

Simplicitie’s Defence against Seven Headed Policy, 

^ by Samuel Gorton, i 39. 

Sinclair, Sir John, letters of Washington to, i 180. 
Smging on the Way. 27 Mackellar, ii 566. 

Sinless Child, the, by Elizabeth Oakes Smith, E 
66L 

Siris, by G. Berkeley, i 168. 

Sisyphi Opus, a Touch at the Times, by Robert 
Wain, ii. 258. 


Six Months in Italy, by George S. Bollard, ii. 494. 
Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, ii. 48. 

Sketch of Old England, by J. K. Paulding, ii 3. 
Sketches of European Capitals, by Wm. Ware, ii. 
175. 

Sketches of Paris, by John Sanderson, ii 45. 

I Sketches of Switzerland, by J. F. Cooper, li 111 
j Skip’s last advice. Poheit Dinsinoor, n 466. 

[ Sky Walk, by C. B Brown, i 688. 

' slavery of the Africaixt, dialogue on, by Samuel Hop- 
I kins, i 151. 

I Slavic Language and Literature, by Mrs. E. Robin- 
j son, E 169. 

Small, WiUiam, i 239. 

Professor of Mathematics at William and Mary, 
L 85. 

Smibert, John, i. 166. 

Smith, Capt. John, i 5. 

life by W. G. Simms, E 429. 

Smith, E. Pesliine, u. 158. 

Smith, Eli, u. 168. 

Smith, Euhu H., i 699. 

' Smith, Elizadeth Oakes, ii 601 

' bimth, James, signer of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. Alexander Giaydon, i 365 
I Smith, Jolm Augustme, president of William and 
j Mary, i 85 

I Smith, John B , first president of Lniou, i. 274; E 
! 194. 

Smith, John Jay, i 179. 

Smith, Lloyd P., i 179. 

Smiih, Richard Penn, ii 8S2. 

Smith, Robert, Principal of College of Charleston, 
E 329. 

Smith, Samuel Stanhope, i 278. 

Smith, Seda, ii. 501. 

Smith, William, i 388. 

Smith, Worthmgton, president of University of Vt., 
E 132. 

Smithson, James, ii 738. 

Smithsonian Institution, ii 738. 

Snare Broken, the, a semi on, passage from, Jona¬ 
than Mayhew, i. 145. 

Snow. Ralph Hoyt, ii. 532. 

Snow-Flake falling on a lady’s breast. Wm, 2f, 
Johnson, i 586 

Snow-Flakes, the. Caroline Lee Hentz, E 486. 
Society, poem on John Adams, i. 138. 

Solitude, James Hall, E 147. 

Song and Instinct. Hector St John, i 176. 

Song of the Bell, translated by Wm. H. Furness, ii 
828. 

Song at Mare Mount. Thomas Morton, i 28, 

Song of Marion’s Men. Wm. O, Bryant, ii 188. 
Song of a Spirit Thomas Cole, ii 320. 

Song Writers of America, by G. P. Morris, E 348. 

! Songs; 

Absent Father. Hew Ainslie, E 161. 

Alice Lee. G-. W. Bethune, ii. 404. 

America, Commerce, and Freedom. Susan^ia 
Rowson, i 504. 

American Flag, the. J. R, Brake, E 207. 

Amy. J. M. Legare, ii. 720. 

Bacchanalian Song, imitated from the FrencE 
Edward Sanford, ii 408. 

Bedouin Song. Bayard Taylor, E 716. 

Boston Centennial Ode. John Pierpont, li. 
73. 

Connel and .Flora. Alexander Wilson, i 652. 
Death of Warren. Epes Sargent, ii. 634. 
Defenders of New Orleans, to the. J, R. Brake, 
ii. 206. 

Dithyrambio on Wine, a. Thomas Godfrey, i 
196 

Forefathers’ Song, i. 68. 
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PriendsHp, Love, Wine, and a Song. Wm. Cliff 
ton, i. 608. 

From the Castle in the Air to the Little Corner 
of the World. Thomas Paine, i. 205 
Guillotine Song, attributed to Joel Barlow, i. 
393. 

Hail Columbia. Joseph Mopkinson, i. 584. 

Hail Independence. Wm. Pay, i. 609. 

Health, a B G. Pinkney, ii. 341. 

Home, Sweet Home. John Howard Payne, iL 
144. 

How stands the glass around ? General Wolfe, 
i. 431 

Hunting Song. Pobert Wain, ii 258. 
Independent Farmer, the. kiusanua Rowson, i. 
503. 

Ingle Side, the Heio AinsUe, ii. 161. 

Iron Greys F. G. Halleck, ii. 20*7. 

Lewis, Meriweather, song on the discoveries ot 
Joel Barlow, 1 394. 

Liberty 'free. Thomas Paine, i. 206. 

Life on the Ocean Wave, a. Fpes Sargent, ii. 
G34. 

Love, the leaves are falling round thee. Roht. 
8. Coffin, ii. 266. 

Love and Liberty. Royal Tyler, i. 418. 

Love rejected Wm. Leggett, ii. 343. 

Marion’s Men, song of. Wm. G. Bryant, ii. 
188. 

Mary. E O. Pinkney, ii. 341 
Matrimonial Happiness. John Lapraih, i. 262. 
Mechanic’s Song, the. B. Franklin, i 116. 
Mother Country, the. B. Franklin, i. 115. 
Music, from Fanny F G Halleck, ii. 209. 
Mutual Love. Wiccamical Chaplet, i. 263. 

My plain country Joan. B. Franklin, i. 114 
National Peace, Song for the public Celebration 
of the. Sarah W. Morton, i 483. 

Near the Lake. G. P. Morris, ii. 360. 

New, the, and the Old Song. J. K. Mitchell, ii. 
382. 

Oh, the Spring has come again. Love. J. Law¬ 
rence, Jr, ii* 462. 

Old Oaken Bucket, the. 8. Woodworth, ii. 72. 
Old Year, song of the. J. Y. Huntington, ii. 
611. 

Picture Song, a. E. O. Pinkney, ii. 341. 

Pillar of Glory, the E C Holland, ii. 139. 
Platonic Bacchanal Song, a. J. G. Percival, ii, 
214. 

Pride of the Valley, the. 8. Woodworth, ii. 
71. 

Sea Bird’s Song, the. J. G. G- Brainard, ii. 
229. 

Serenade, the J G. Percival, ii 214. 

She Loves him yet. Frances 8. Osgood, ii. 
661. 

Shepherd, the. J). Humphreys, i. 078. 

Sleighing Bong, the. John Shaw, i 667. 

Social Fire, around a, J L Arnold, i. 630. 
Soldier, the. J. Q Adams, i. 668. 

Sparkling and Bright. G. F. Hoffman, ii. 477. 
Stanzas, George Tucker, i. 236. 

Star Spangled Banner. F. 8. Key, i. 663. 

’Tis said that Absence conquers Love. F, W. 
Thomas, ii. 649. 

^ ^ * in. J?: a. Halleck, ii. 209. 

War and Washington. J M. Bewail, i. 288. 
War Song, from jponteach. Robert Rogers, i. 
111 . 

Of the Revolution. John Heal, ii. 163. 
Whaling Song. John Osborn, i. 182. 

When Spring arrayed iu flowers, Mary. James 
Lawson, ii 281. 

When the warrior returns, 8. JKey^ i* 668. 


Woodman, spare that Tree. G. P. Morris, ii 
349 

Young Thyrsis. Thomas Godfrey, i 196. 
Zophiel, song from, Maria Brooks, ii. 201 
Songs, by Hew Ainslie, li 161. 

By the Way, by G. W Doane, ii. 290. 

Oi the Sea, by Epes Sargent, ii. 634. 

Sonnets : 

Clam, to a. J. G Saxe, ii 630. 

Cole, Thomas. W. G. Bryant, ii 319 
Bay. Jones Very, ii. 623. 

Indolence. Park Benjamin, ii 600. 

Jackson, Andrew. James Lawson, ii. 281. 
Latter Rain, the. Jones Very, ii. 624. 

Liberty. Geo. Hill, ii. 314. 

Nature. Jo7ies Very, ii 624. 

New Birth, the. Jones Very, ii. 623. 

Night. Jones Very, ii. 624. 

Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets, on the com¬ 
pletion of Henry Ware, Jr , ii. 174. 
Reproach of Venus, the. Laughton Osborne,^ 
466. 

Retirement. J. R. Brake, ii 205. 

Sport Park Benjamin, ii 600 
Summer’s Bead. Paul H. Hague, ii. 722. 

Tasso. R, H. Wilde, ii lo7. 

Wind-Flower, tlie. Jones Very, ii. 623. 
Woman’s wounded name. Susanna Rowson, i 
603. 

South Carolina, history of and its revolution, by 
Bavid Ramsay, i. 304. 

Historical View of, by James Brayton, i 
239. 

History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in, 
by F. Balcho, i 576. 

South Caholina College, ii. 329. 

Southern a* d Western Review, ii 429. 

Southern Literary Messenger, ii 638. 

Southern Quarterly Review, li. 429. 

Southern Review, i 602; ii. 248, 107. 

Southey, Caroline, lines to Mi’s. M. M. Bavidson, ii. 
485. 

Southey, Robert, copy of the Simple Cobler, i. 19. 
Notice of the Bavidsons, ii 486. 

Opinion of Maria Brooks, ii 108. 

Southwick, Solomon, gift to the Redwood Library, i. 
286. 

SoumwoKTii, Emm\ B. E. N., ii. 624. 

Souvenir de Kentucky A. Rouquette, ii. 622. 
Spain, ReminiscenceB of, by Caleb Cushing, ii. 201. 
Spain Revisited, by A B. Mackenzie, ii 361. 

Spanish Literature, history of, by George Ticknor, 
ii. 231. 

Literature, the author’s Key Note to. Geo. 
Ticknor, ii. 231. 

Love Ballad, from the Romancei’o of Pedi-o 
Flores George Ticknor, ii. 232. 

Sparkling and Bright. C. F. Hoffman, ii. 477. 
Seaeks, Jakeu, ii 165. 

Notices of B. Franklin, i. 104, 106, 108, 114. 
Letters of Washington, i. 179. 

Sparrow, the. Robert Binsmoor, i. 467. 

Spartacufl, by R. M. Bird, ii. 878. 

Speakman, John, founder of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, il 675. 

Spectator, influence of the, in American literature, 
1 106. 

Spencer, Jesse A., ii. 630. 

Spirit of Poetry, to the. Frances 8. Osgood, ii. 660. 
The. J. G. Percival, ii. 213. 

The, by H. T. Tuckerman, ii 684. 

Spirit of Song, the. Elizabeth G, Kinney, ii. 685. 
Spirit Rapper, the, by 0. A. Brownson, ii. 336. 
Spirits of the Wilderness, the, by Thomas Cole, ii 
8X9. 
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Spondee’s Mistresses. Royal Tyler, L 417. 

Sport. Park Benjamin, ii 500. 

Sporting Scenes and Sketches, by "Wm. P. HaTres,H- 
355. 

Spotts-^ood, Grov, efforts in behalf of Indian Educa¬ 
tion, poetically described, i. 83. 

Aid to ivilliam and Mary College, i. 82. 
Sprague, Charles, ii 1S2. 

Sprague, Charles J., ii. 135. 

Sprague, "W^illiaii B., ii 219. 

Life of Timothy Dwight, i. 359. 

Spring, Gardiner, ii 80. 

James 0. Rockwell, ii 437. 

William M Johnson, i 686. 

Spring is Coming. HunU Mnnre, ii. 496. 

In New England Carlos Wilcox, ii. 182. 

Of "Water in Eings County, L. L, On a. Samuel 
Low, i 534. 

On the return of Cynthia Taggart, .i 
Time. Caroline H, Glover, u, ICl 
Spy, the, by J, F. Cooper, li lod 
Squier, E. G , ii 695. 

Squier, Philip, ii. 696. 

Squier, Samuel, ii 695. 

St. Catharine’s. Philip Freneau, i 342. 

St Genevieve on the Mississippi. F. 21. Bracken- 
ridge, i. 670. 

St. John’s College, Maryland, ii 77. 

St. John, Hector, account of John Bartram, i. 224. 
St John, Samuel, American Taxation, i 461. 

St Leger, by Richard B. Eimhall, ii 677. 

St Peter’s, the interior of. H. B. Wallace, ii 639. 
St Thomas Hall, ii 265. 

Stamp Act, newspaper collection relating to, by Ezra 
Stiles at Yale College, i 91. 

Sermon on the repeal of the, passage from. Jo¬ 
nathan Mayhew, i 145. 

Reception of, in America. John Adams, i 186. 
Stanzas. J. G. C. Brainard, ii. 230. 

James G. Brooks, ii 325. 

Star in the West, by Elias Boudinot, i. 236. 

State Sovereignty, J. G CaXhoun, ii 36. 

State Triumvirate, the, ii 68. 

Stearns, J. F., Discourse on the Presbyterian Church, 
Ifewark, i 271. 

Steams, William A., president of Amherst College, 
u. 156. 

Stephens, John L., ii. 419, 

Stephens, Ann S , ii 630. 

Stereotyping, letter of C. Golden to B. Franklin, i 
81. 

Sterne, Lawrence, his acquaintance with Elizabeth 
Ferguson, i 233. 

Stemhold and Hopkins, version of the Psalms in 
England, 1649, i 15. 

First American edition, i 17. 

Stethoscope Song, by 0. W. Holmes, ii 512, 

Stetson, Charles A., remarks on Daniel Webster, ii 
32. 

Steuart’s Burial T. W. Parsons, ii. 642. 

Steuben, Baron, induces Peter S. Du Ponceau to emi¬ 
grate to America, i. 578. 

Stevens, John, collection of Voyages and Travels, i 
131. 

Stiles, Ezra, i 158, 613. 

Consults the Redwood Library, i 286. 

Marriage of his daughter to Abiel Holmes, i 
613. 

Notice in his diary of President Williams, i 87. 
Notice of B. Franklin’s religious opinions, i 109. 
Notice of J. Galloway, i 178. 

Notice of President Clap, i 88. 

Notice of the last of the Gortonists, i. 89, 
Tribnte to the Rev. Timotly Cutter, i 86. 

Still Day in Autumn, a, Sarah M. Whitman, tL 4:^0. 


Stith, William, president of WiRiam and Mary, i. 84. 
Stoddard, Richard Henry, il 717. 

Stoddard, Solomon, i. 92. 

Stone, John A ., il 280. 

Stone, Samuel, I 46. 

lines on. E. B{ulkley), i 46. 

Stone, W. L., il 150. 

Stork, William, I 224. 

Storm, on a. Cynthia Taggart, il 353. 

Story, Elisha, ii. 10. 

Story, Isaac, i. 634. 

Story, Joseph, ii. 10. 

Contributes to the Encyclopaedia Americana, il 
SOL 

Life of, by William W. Story, ii. 663. 

Obituary notice of Isaac Story, I 636. 

Story, William W., il 663. 

Life of Joseph Story, il 11. 

Stoughton, William, bequest to Harvard, i. 9. 

Stout Gentleman, the Washington Irving, il 63. 
Stowe, Calvin E , il 306. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, ii. 606. 

Strachey, William, I 7. 

Strawberry Girl, the, from Fashion and Famine. 

Ann S. Stephens, ii. 630. 

Street, Alfred B , ii. 664. 

Strength from the Hills. Elizabeth Oakes S7?iith, 
il 562. 

Strike. Ralph Hoyt, ii 634. 

Stuart, Dugald, tribute to Jonathan Edwards, I 04. 
Stuart, Moses, il 20. 

Assisted by Edward Robinson, ii. 167. 

Stuber, Henry, i. 107. 

Student’s Life described. John Norton, i. 23. 

Companion, the, by the Knights of the Round 
Table, at Yale, I 92. 

Study. Orville Dewey, ii. 164. 

Sukey, by William B. Walter, il 284. 

Sullivan, John T. S, life of William Sullivan, i. 637. 
Sullivan, William, i. 637. 

Sully, Thomas, notice of 0. B. Brown, i. 689. 
Summer Midnight, the. J. W. Easiburn, ii. 271. 

On the Lakes. B Margaret Fuller, ii. 626. 
Summer’s dead Favl H. Mayne, il 722. 

Sumner, Charles, ii. 545. 

Notice of John Pickering, i. 625. 

Sumner, George, ii. 647. 

Sumner, Horace, il 626. 

Sunday in Summer. McDonald Clarke, ii. 262. 
Scene, a, at the South. William J, Grayson, il 
103 

School Hymn, a. William Cromoell, il 896. 
School, the. William B. Tappan, il 881. 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, by H. B. Stowe, 
ii. 606. 

Sunnyside, il 60. 

Sunrise, from Mount Washington. Rufus Dawes, il 
854. 

Sunset, a. Tho^nas Cole, il 320. 

Supernaturalism of New England, by J. G. Whittier, 
il 473. 

Superstition, Indiau. David Brainard, i. 143. 
Superstitions of New England. E Turell, I 126. 
Supplication of J, R(ivin^on), passages from. John 
Witherspoon, i. 279. 

Susquehanna, ^e. Elihu G. Molland, ii. 640. 

Home on the. Alexander Wilson, I 661, , 

Swain, David L, ii. 104. 

Swallow Barn, by J. P. Kennedy, il 219, 

Description of, J, F. Kennedy, il 221. 

Swan, to a. X. D Noble, ii. 696. 

Swedenborg, E., ii. 226. 

Swift, Jonathan, proposed bishop of Virginia, 1 78. 
Swiss Landscape, elements of the. G. B. Cheever, 
11454. 
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Sydserfe, Walter, i. Ill, 

Sylphs of the Season, by -piston, ii. 13. 

Sylvester, Joshua, translation of Du Bartas, i. 48. 
Poem in honor ot Anne Bradstreetf i. 49. 

Tact. R. W. JEmerson, ii. 367. 

Taqqart, Cynthia, ii. 852. 

Talbot, Com. S, life of, by H. T. Tuekerman, ii. 683. 
Talbot, William, translates J. Lederer’s Travels, i *71. 
Tales and Sketches by a Cosmopolite, ii. 280. 

For the Marines, by H. A. Wise, iL 670. 

Of a Traveller, by Washington Irving, ii. 49. 
Talisman, the, ii. 69, 186, 272. 

Talk with the Sea. Z H. Sigourney, ii. 139. 
Talleyrand, M , visit to Ezra Stiles, 1794, i. 161. 
Talleyrand’s Descent into Hell, passages from. Wil¬ 
liam Cliff ton, i. 605. 

Talvi (Mrs. Edward Robinson), ii. 169. 

Tammany, St., address, passages from. 8. L Mit- 
chill, i. 622. 

Tannbhill, Wilkins, ii. 666. 

Tappan, William B., ii. 380. 

Tappan, Henry P., Chancellor of the University of 
Michigan, ii. 736. 

Tarantula, the Cotton Mather, i 66. 

Tarring and Feathering, notices of, i. 311 
Of Samuel Peters hinted at, i. 191. 

Poetical remonstrance against, i. 439. 

Tasso, Conjectures concerning the Love, Madness, 
and Imprisonment of, by R H Wilde, ii. 1()7. 
Sonnets translated from. R. H. Wilde, ii. 107. 
Tate and Brady, version of the Psalms, first reprinted 
in America, L 18. 

Taylor, Bayard, ii 716. 

Taylor, Isaac, edition of Edwards on the Will, i 96. 
Taylor, J., i. 101. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Liberty of Prophesying, i. 110. 
Taylor, Nathaniel W, i. 90. 

Taylor, Robert, allusion to Virginia, 1612, i. 6. 

Tea, passage from a poem on. William Irving, ii 
62. 

Bernard Romans, i 304. 

Revolutionary Ballads on, i. 438. 

Sermon on, by David Ramsay, i. 804. 

Teacher’s Lesson, the. 8 G. Goodrich, ii. 313. 
Tecumseh, by George H. Colton, ii. 668. 

Life of, by B. Drake, ii. 79. 

Teignmouth, Lord, i. 110. 

Temperance, addresses and tracts on, by Edward 
Hitchcock, ii. 167. 

Temperance Tales, by L. M. Sargent, ii. 283. 

Temple, Charlotte, by Susanna Rowson, i 602. 
Temptation, the, from Hadad. J. A. Hillhouse, ii. 
120 . 

Ten Eyck, Catharine, lines to. Ann Eliza Bleecker, 
i. 367. 

Tennent, Gilbert, notice of, i. 271. 

Tennent, William, account of, i. 270. 

Tenney, Tabitha, i. 604. 

Tenor, Mr. Old, a Mouimful Lamentation for, by Jo¬ 
seph Green, i. 121. 

Terrible Traetoration, by T. G. Fessenden, i. 696. 
Terry, John O., ii. 694. 

Thaoheu, James, i. 378. 

Thacher, Thomas A., tribute to Profi J. L. Kingsley, 
i. 89. 

Thalatta, ii. 460. 

Thanatopsia William C, Bryant, ii. 186. 

Histo)^ of, ii. 184. 

Thanksgiving, a sapphio for, passage from. IWiU 
liam B, Tajopan, ii. 880. 

Thatcher, B. B., u. 496. 

Thayer, W. S., ii. 462. 

Notice of R. Hildreth, ii. 462. 

J. G. Whittier, ii. 472. 


Theatre in Massachusetts, L 635. 

Thelwell, anecdote of, by Thomas Cooper, ii. 333. 
Theologia Dogmatica, by F. P. Kenriek, ii. 316. 
Theory of Morals and Pohtics, by Richard Hildreth, 
ii. 460. 

Thespian Mirror, ii. 141. 

They are passing away. R. M. Charlton, ii. 435. 
They Say. J. F. Cooper, ii 111. 

Thilo, Professor, of Halle, hbrary at Yale, i. 91. 
Thirty Years’ View, by Thomas H. Benton, ii. 44. 
This also shall pass away. Wm. Croswell, ii. 396. 
Thomas, F. W., il 648. 

Thomas, Isaiah, i. 802. 

Account of James Rivington, i. 279. 

Thomas, Nehemiah, ii. 71. 

Thompson, Benjamin, i. 371. 

Thompson, Daniel Pierce, ii. 215. 

Thompson, John R., ii 713. 

Thomson, Charles, i 170, 

Tutor of William Bartram, i 224. 

Tliompson, Waddy, i 662 
Thoreau, Henry D., ii. 653. 

Thorn Cottage, ii. 160. 

Funiiture of. FredericJc Knight, ii. 160. 
Thornton, William, i 178. 

Thornwell, James H , President of South Carolina 
College, ii. 334. 

Thorpe, T. B., ii 612. 

Thoughts at the Grave of a Departed Friend. John 
Inman, ii 416, 

For a Young Man, by Horace Mann, ii 224. 

For the City, B. D. Winslow, ii 612. 

In a Library Anne G. Lynch, ii. 628. 

On the Poets, by H. T. Tuekerman, ii 688. 
Three Experiments of Living, by Hannah F. Lee, ii. 
295. 

Hours, or the Vigil of Love, a poem, by Mrs. 
S. J. Hale, ii. 127. 

Ticknor, George, ii 230. 

Collection of American Poetry, i 118. 

Copy of Pictas et Gratidatio, i 12. 

Memorial of Daniel Webster, ii 31. 

Notice of J. S. Buckminster, ii. 65. 

Notice of Daniel Webster’s Dartmouth College 
Article, i. 632 

Notice of William H. Prescott, ii. 236. 

Services to Cliarles Follen, ii. 242. 

H. S. Legare, ii. 248. 

Tieonderoga, conquest of. Ethan Allen, i. 208. 
Tilden’s Miscellaneous Poems, passages from, i. 429. 
Tilghman, William, i. 677. 

Time. Anna Cora Mowatt, ii 624 
Time-Piece, by Philip Freneau, i. 331. 

Timrod, Henry, ii. 140. 

Timrod, William H., ii 140. 

Tinker, Nehemiah, ii 19. 

’Tis said that Absence conquers Love, F. W, Tho¬ 
mas, ii 649. 

Titus, Colonel, speech in House of Commons, i. 181 
* * *, FQ. Kalleck, ii 219. 

-with Flowers. Anne Q. Lynch, ii 628. 

An Aged and Very Cheerful Christian Lady. 

F, L. Kawks, ii 268. 

Day, ii. 462. 

Him who can alone sit for the Picture. J. W, 
Simmons, ii 668. 

Juvenal, Laughton Oshorne, ii. 467. 

Mary. Maty E, ffewitt, ii 624. 

My Boy. Willis G. Clark, ii. 636. 

My Mother at Christmaa. Jlf. M, Bamdson, ii. 
484. 

The Evening Wind. William G. Bryant, ii 188, 
The Daughter of a Friend. J, G. C, Brainard, 
ii. 227. 

Time. Susanna Rows<m,.i* 603. 
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Toilet, a Lady^s, poetically described. Mercy TTar- 
ren, i. 104 
Token, the, ii. 312. 

The, X. Hawthorne’s tales in, ii. 503. 

Toleration, views of. Thomas Shepard, i. 44 
Toiipsoy, Benjamin, i 06. 

Tonson, Jacob, Latin epitaph on, i. 106. 

Tooke, Horne, anecdote of, by Thomas Cooper, ii. 
333. . 

Torrey, Professor, Memoir of James Marsh, ii 131. 
Torrey, John, ii. 733. 

Totten, Silas, Xotice of Beverly Tucker, L 066. 

President of Washington College, Coniiecticnt, 
ii. 732. 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
at William and Mary, i 85. 

Tour on the Prairies, by Wasbington Irving, ii. 49- 
Tonro, Judah, gift to the Bedwood Library, i 256. 
Townsend, Eliza, in 125. 

Trailing Arbutus, the. Sarah H. Whitinan, ii 489. 
Traveller, the, from “ Curiosity.” Charles Sprague, 
ii 134 

Traveller’s Hymn. William Crosieell, ii 397. 
Travelling E^eriences. Fling Miles, ii. 677. 

Tread of Time, the. TJtomas Cole, ii, S2u. 

Trees of Xew Ei gland, poetical description o£ 
Williajfi Wood, i 3. 

In the City. Alice B Neal, ii. 6S3 
Tiibute, the. Richard Dabney, ii 99. 

Teinitt Collece, Hartford, Coimecticut, ii 732. 
Triumphs of Superstition, the. T. M. Harris, i 
661 

TroUopiad, the, by F IVL Shelton, ii 680. 

Teoost, Geeaud, li 575. 

Trowbridge, E., ii. 89 

True Enthusiasm. H. T. Tucherman, ii 586. 

Grandeur of Xations, by Charles Sumner, ii 546 
Trumbull, Benjamin, i 808. 

Trun bull GaTery, at Yale, i 91. 

Trumbull, Henry, life of Israel Potter, ii 674. 
Teijmbexl, John, i. 308. 

Collection of papers for History of Connecticut, 
ill 

Xotice of Joel Barlow, i 392. 

J seph Galloway, i 173. 

David Humphreys, i 375. 

Trranbull, Jonathan, i 308. 

Truth and Peace, conference between, passages from. 

Roger Williams, i. 33, 36, 37. 

Tryon, Governor, Espedition against Xew Haven, 
i88 

Tcceee, Bevekltsy, i. 665. 

Tucker, G., life of T. Jefferson, quoted, i 240. 
TtrcEEE, St. Geobge, i. 236. 

Author of a poi'tion of the BeUes of Williams- 
buig, L 284. 

TtJCKEEMAN, H. T., ii 682. 

Account of H. Greenough, ii 417. 

Xotiee of Smibert, i 166. 

Tuckerman, Joseph, ii. 582. 

Tuekerman, Peter, ii. 632. 

Td3)OE, WiLiiAM, ii 2fc8. 

Bus life of James Otis, quoted, i 95,119, 

Tdeeix, Ejbenezeb, i 125. 

life of Benjamin Colman, i 78. 

Tdeeix, Jane, i 124. 

Turgot, suggests a work by John Adams, i 185. 

Latin j^itaph on B. Franklin, i 110. 

Tdbner, Samuel H., ii 129. 

Tomer, William W., ii 737. 

Xotice of Professor Stuart, ii 21. 

Turtle Club, address to, by S. L. Mitehill, i 519. 
Totiull, Cornelius, ii 676. 

Tdtsill, Louisa 0., ii. 676. 

Twice-told Tales, by X, Hawthorne, ii 503. 


Twilight. Thomas Cole, ii 320. 

Thoughts, ii 55S. 

Two Angels, the. H. W, Longfellow, ii. 661. 
“Sisters of the West,” li 683. 

Years before the Mast, by H. EL Dana, Jr., ii. 
619. 

Tyler, Bennet, i 532. 

Tyler, Royal, i 415. 

Tyler, Samuel, ii. 619. 

Tyng, Stephen H, li. 316. 

Tvpee, by Herman MelviUe, ii 673. 

Typographical Mode of Conducting a Quarrel, by 
Francis Hopkinson, i 210. 

I 

Uhland. William Allen Butler, ii 718. 

Uriric, by Theodore S. Fay, ii 412. 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations, by F. L. Hawks, ii 266. 
Uncle Tom in his Cabin. H, B. Stowe, ii. 606 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by H. B. Stowe, ii 605. 

I Under the Palms G. 1T7 Curtis, ii 707. 

; Undeveloped Genius J. O. Neal, ii 456. 

; Union, appeal for, of the Revolutionary Fathers. 
: F L Hawks, ii 267. 

Union College, ii. 194. 

Magazine, the, ii. 663. 

The, edited by M. M Xoah, ii 74. 

The. Daniel Webster, li. 33. 

Unitarianism, foundation of, in Xew England, ii. 64. 
United States Catholic Miscellany, ii. 83. 

Defence of, in Paris, by J. F. Cooper, ii 110. 
History of the. by George Bancroft, ii. 305. 
Literary Gazette, ii. 184. 

Magazine, by H H. Braekenrid^e, i 290. 
Review and Literary Gazette, ii 184. 
Universities, influence of G. Berkeley, i 168. 
Univernty, English, Five Years in a, by 0. A. Bris- 
ted, ii 693. 

Unseen Spirits. N F. Willis, ii. 441. 

Up the River, by F W. Shelton, ii 631. 

Upcott, William, cuttings from American newspa¬ 
pers, i. 43 k 

Updike, Wilkins, Rhode Island Bar, quoted, i. 484. 
Upham, Charles W, Lectures on Salem Witchcraft, 
i 61. 

Upham, Thomas C., ii 194. 

Upper I?€n Thousand, by Charles A. Bristed, ii 692. 
Ups and Downs in the Life of a Gentleman, by Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, ii 161. 

Ursulines, to the. Caroline Gilman, ii. 181. 

Utica, “Xo pent up,” <kc., couplet, by J. M, Sewall, 
i 286. 

Valerian, by J. B Lynn, i. 653. 

Vander Donck, Adrien, i. 80, 

Vanderbilt Yacht Excursion, by J. O, Choules, ii, 
817. 

Vane, Sir Henry, visited by Roger Williams, i. 86. 
Vardell, Rev. Mr., account of Henry Cruger, i 221. 
Vaughan, William, i 2. 

Vaughan, edition of Franklin, i 110. 

Velasco, by Epes Sargent, ii. 634. 

Venus, transit of, observed by Ezra Stiles, i. 162. 
Transit of, 1761, observed by Professor John 
Winthrop, i 186. 

Transit of, poem. Fietas et Gratulatio, i. 12. 
Vermont, S. Peters elected bishop of, i 193. 
Vermont, University of, ii 129. 

Verplanck, Gulian 0, ii 68. 

Kotice of John Bowden, i. 885. 

Of J M. Mason, i. 681. 

Of William Oox, ii. 416. 

Quotation from G. Berkeley^, i. 169. 

Verses on the Prospect of Planting AiiB and Learn¬ 
ing in America. G. Berkeley, i 169. 

Very Age, the, by E. S. Gould, ii 468. 
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TrRT, Jones, ii. 623. 

Veteran, the, and Child. Hannah F. Gould, ii. 498. 
Views a-foot, by Bayard Taylor, iL 715 
Vigil of Faith, by C. F. Hotfman, ii 47 o. 

Vindieiae Hibernicse, by Mathew Carey, i. 64L 
Virgil, translated by Caleb Alexander, i 306 
Virginia, account of, by Thomas Harriot, i 'T. 
Allusion to, by Robert Taylor, 1612, i. 6. 
Banishing Tea, i. 438. 

Comedians, the, by John Esten Cooke, ii. 637. 
Prologue and Epilogue, to the. John F&ten 
Cooke, ii 687, 638. 

Good Hews from, by Alexander Whitaker, i 7. 
Historie of Travaile into, by William Strachey, 

i. 7. 

History of, and other publications relating to, 
by Capt. John Smith, i. 6. 

Marches from, to the West of Carolina, passages 
from. John Lederer, i. 71. 

Personal adventures in a survey of tho bound¬ 
ary line with Horth Carohna, by William 
Byi'd, i. 75. 

University of, ii. 726. 

Vision of Columbus, by Joel Barlow, i. 391. 

Of Sir Laurifal, the, by J. R. Lowell, ii 660. 

Of Two Sisters in a Ball Room, poem, li lihain 
Irving, ii. 61. 

Visit from St. Nicholas. Clement C. Moore, i. 
662. 

Voice of the Seasons. Katharine A. VJare, ii. 265. 

Of Yeai-s, the. Loui&a B, M'Cord, \\ 262. 
Voices of Freedom, by J. G. Whittier, ii. 473. 

Of the Dead. K H Chapin, iL 699. 

Of the Night, by H. W. Longfellow, ii. 444. 
Voltaire, meeting of and Franklin at the French 
Academy, account of, by John Adams, i. Ih7. 
Volunteers’ March, tho A. C. Coxe, ii. 057. 

Waddel, Moses, ii 77 

Waddell, James, the Blind Preacher, i 614, 619 
Wadsworth, Benjamin, president of Harvard, i 11, 
Wages, Essay on the Rate of, by Henry C. Carey, ii. 
167. 

Wainwright, Jonathan Mathew, ii 139. 

And Rufus Choate, ii 287- 
Walden, by H. D. Thoreau, ii. C64. 

Walker, James, i 14. 

Wallace, Horace Binney, ii 638. 

Wallace, William Ross, ii 692. 

Waller, Edward, Eulogy on, by Jane TurcU, i 125. 
Waln, Roberi, ii 267. 

Walpole, Horace, notice of Smibert, i ICO. 

Walsh, Robert, ii 87. 

Oori'cspoiidence with R. G. Harper on Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Russia, i 638. 

Walter, William B., ii 283. 

Walton, Iz., Angler, edited by George W. Bethune, 

ii. 408. 

Wants of Man. J, Q. Adam^^, i. 668, 

War. Charles Sumner, ii 647. 

Song of the Revolution. John Neal, ii IGS. 
"War and Washington. J. M* Bewail, i. 288. 

"Ward, George Atkinson, Journal of S. Curweii, i 137. 
Ward, Nathaniel, i. 18. 

Anagram of John Wilson, i. 9. 

Hr. S. Peters’s humorous story of, i 194. 

Ward, Samuel, of Ipswich, i, 18. 

Ward, Thomas, ii 466 
Ware, Henry, ii 178. 

Ware, Henry, Jr., ii. 174. 

Ware, John, ii. 174. 

Ware, Catharine Augusta, ii 266. 

Ware, Mary L., ii 176. 

Ware, William, ii. 176. 

Wabfibh>, Catherine, ii 683. 


Warner, Anna B., ii 626. 

Warner, H. W., i 603. 

Warner, Sosan, ii 626. 

Warren, James, i 163. 

Warren, Joseph, ballad of Free America, i 443. 
Warren, Death of, by Epes Sargent, ii. 634. 

By Mrs. Adams, l 188. 

Oration on the Boston Massacre, i. 442. 
Warren, Mercy, i 163. 

Washington, George, i 179. 

And Napoleon. J, T. Headley, ii^ 604. 
Anecdote of, by Albert Gallatin, i 493. 

Ballad on, 1779, i 467. 

Character of. Aaron Bancroft, i 407. 

Thomas Jefferson, i 245. 

Henry Lee, i 414 
John Marshall, i 406. 

J. K Faulding, ii 8. 

M. L. Weems, i 485. < 

Collection of pamphlets belonging to, ii. 270. 
Early anecdotes of. M L Weems, i. 488. 
Epigram on, by Thomas Paine, i 200. 

Eulogist of Franklin, i 110. 

Eulogy of. George H Calvert, ii 873. 
iihlliam Linn, i 327. 

By R T. Paine, Jr., i 633. 

By Ezra Stiles, i. IGO. 

Genius of. JS. P. Whipple, ii. 664. 
Head-quartere of, at Newbm’gh, Sonnets on. 

Henry Bickering, ii 25. 

In “ The Spy,” ii. 109. 

Letter to, by Thomas Paine, i 199. 

Letter to Phillis Wheatley, i 369. 

Liie of, by Washington Irving, ii 60. 

By John Marshall, i 406. 

By Neal and Watkins, i 648. 

By Jared Sparks, ii. 160. 

Lines to a truly great man. Philip Freneau, i 
380. 

Nominated Commander in Chief by John Adams, 
1 186. 

Passage from funeral oration on. John M. 
Mason, i. 582. 

Poem to the memory of, by R. AIsop, i 496. 
Poetical address to. FhiUis Wheatley, i 369. 
Poetical description of. Wheeler Case, i 464. 
Prediction of S. Davies in relation to, i. 271. 
Present at the perfoimance of Darby’s Return, 1 
639. 

Reply to a dedication, i. 633. 

Return from Virginia, paraphrase of Horace. 
John Parke, i 307. 

Writings of, cited by Jared Sparks, ii 166. 
Washingtonii Vita, by F. Glass, i 674. 

Watching. Mnily C. Judson, ii 627. 

Water Witch, the, by J. F. Cooper, ii 110. 
Waterfowl, to a. William C. my ant, ii 186. 
Waterhouse, Benjamin, i 628. 

WateHown, poem descriptive of, i 72. 

Watt, J, visit to Paris with Thomas Cooper, ii 
332. 

Watts, Isaac, correspondonce with the Mathers, i. 62. 
Hymns and Psalms, introduction in America, 
i 18. 

Life of, by Jeremy Belknap, i 255, 

Presents a pair of globes to Yale, i 91. 

Psalms corrected by Joel Barlow, i 892. 

Revised by TimotW Dwight, i. 868. ^ 
Reprint of Jonathan Edwar&s Narrative of 
Conversions, i. 98. 

Verses of, recited hy Benjamin Franklin on his 
death-bed, i 110. 

Watts, Stephen, i. 129. 

Way to Wealth, by B. Franklin, i. 108. 

Waylahd, Francis, i 626. 
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'W'eathercock on onr Steeple, to the. Albert Q. 

Greene^ ii. 33T. 

Wbbb, George, i. 101. 

Webbee, C. W., ii. 666. 

Webber, Samuel, President of Harvard, i. 14. 
Webster, Daniel, ii 29. 

Address on J. F Cooper, ii 112. 

Dartmouth College case, i 632. 

Notice of Alexander Hamilton, i 422. 

On Jefferson’s authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence, i 240. 

Statesmanship of. Rufus Choate, ii. 287. 
Tribute to J. C. Calhoun, ii 36. 

Webster, Ebenezer, ii. 29. 

Webster, Ezekiel, ii 30. 

Webster, Noah, i 474. 

Founder of Amherst Academy, ii 166. 
Weccamical Chaplet, i. 262. 

Wedderbum, attack on B. Frcaiklin, i. 106. 

Epigram on, i 106, 

Wedding Ring, On a very Old. G. W, Doane, ii 290. 
Week, a, on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, by 
H. D. Thoreau, ii. 653. 

Weekly Inspector, the, i 696. 

Magazine, i 688. 

Weems, Mason L, i 484. 

Weird Sisters, the. H. N. Hudson, ii 598. 

Wblbt, Amelia B., ii 677, 

Weld, Thomas, i 16. 

Well^ey, Marquis of, John Lathrop's interview 
with, i 612. 

Wells, Anna Maria, ii 659.^ 

Wells, William Chabl^, i 464. 

Wendell, Oliver, i 613. 

Wentworth, Sir Charles, History of, a novel by Ed¬ 
ward Bancroft, i 228. 

Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, by J. F. Cooper, ii 110. 
WeMey, John, Abridgment of Jonathan Edwards* 
ike of David Brainerd, i 142. 

Described by Samuel Curwen, i 187. 

West, Benjamin, i 169. 

West, Samuel, i 248. 

West, Stephen, i 248. 

West, the, and other Poems, by P, lieber, ii 302. 

i^iblications on the, by James Hall, ii. 147. 
Western Monthly Magazine, ii 25, 140. 

Politician, a, of She Firat Growth. J. L Me- 
Connel, ii 719. 

Souvenir, ii 146. 

Westover Manuscripts, the, by WiUiam Byrd, i 74. 
Westward Ho, by James E Paulding, ii. 4. 
Weemobb, Prosper M., ii 279. 

Whale, fu^ of the, ii 678. 

Whaling (jruise, Sltchings of a, by J. Ross Browne, 
ii 661. 

Song. John OsBom, i 132. 

Wharton, Oharl^ i 382. 

Wharton, Francis, State Trials of the United States, 
i484. 

What Cheer, by Job Durfee, ii 127. 

What is Happiness f /. JS, Ladd i. 617. 

What is the Use ? Erastus W, Mlsworth, ii 7l 1. 
What saith the Fountain? William W Ccddwell, 
ii 712. 

Wheatlet, Phtllts, i 367. 

Wheaton, Henrt, ii 89. 

His history of the Law of Nations suggested by 
Charles Sumner, ii 646. 

Wheaton, N. S., president of Washington College, 
Connecticut, ii 782. 

Wheaton, Robert, ii 40. 

Wheeler, John, President of University of Vermont, 
ii. ISO. 

Bistorical Discourse on the University of Ter- 
mont^ ii 132. 


I Wheelock, Eleazee, i 530. 
t At Yale, i 87. 

I Wheelock, John, i 531. 
j Whig Review, the, ii. 658, 666. 
i Whipple, Edwin P., ii 664. 

I Whippoorwill, the. G. P. Morris, ii. 349. 

I Whistle, the B. Franklin, i 111. 

I Whitaker, Alexander, i 7. 

; White, D. A., eulogy of Bowditch, i. 627. 

I White Hills, the, by Sylvester Judd, ii 589. 

: Jacket, by Herman Melville, ii 673. 

Slave, the, by Richard Hildreth, ii 459. 

Stone Canoe, the. H. R. Schoolcraft, ii. 153. 
White, T. W , u. 638. 

‘ White Washing, a letter on, Francis Hopkinson, i 
! 211 . 

White, William, 1 299. 

Whitefield, George, i 87. 

Account of the Log College, i. 271. 

Whiting, Samuel, Elegy on, by Benjamin Tompson, 
i 67. 

! Whitman, Sarah H , ii 487. 

Whitney, Eli, i 91 

Exhibits his Cotton Gin, 1794, i 161. 

Whitney, William D , i 90. 

WmrnER, John G , ii 472. 

Tribute to Samuel Hopkins, i. 150. 

1 Why I left the Anvil Elihu Burritt, ii. 653. 
Wibird, Parson, remark of John Adams on, i 186. 
Wide World, the, is Drear. L M. Davidson, ii 482. 
Widow of Malabar, by David Humphreys, i. 375. 
Wieland, passage from. C. B. Brown, i. 591. 

Wife, a, poetieSily described. William Livingston, 
i 154. 

WlGGLESWORTH, MiCHAEL, i 67. 

Wilcoeks, John, i 308. 

Wilcox, Carlos, ii 181. 

Wild Flowers, by A. Rouquette, ii 622. 

Wilde, John P., ii. 107. 

Wilde, Mrs., ii. 106. 

Wilde, Richard, ii 106. 

Wilde, Richard Henry, ii 106. 

Wilde, William C., ii 107. 

Wilkie, David, travels in Spain with Washington 
Irving, ii 49. 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, hon-mot on, by John Wither¬ 
spoon, i 277. 

Will, Enquiry into the Freedom of the, by Jonathan 
Edwards, i 94. 

Willard, Emma, ii 481. 

W^ard, Joseph, presidency of Harvard, i 14. 
Willard, Samuel, presidency of Harvard, i 10. 
WnuAM AND Mary College, i 82. 

Williams College, ii. 164, 

Williams, Elisha, i 87. 

Williams, Ephraim, ii. 164. 

Williams, John, i 70. 

President of Trinity College, Connecticut, ii 
782. 

WiLLiAiB, Roger, i. 82. 

Spurious portrait of, i 36. 

Williams, Samuel, ii 130.' 

Williams, Stephen W., edits the Redeemed Captive, 
i 70. 

I Williams, W. F., i 91. 

Williams, W. R., ii 426. 

Williamson, Hugh, i 189. 

Willis, George, ii 438. 

Willis, Nathaniel, ii 438. 

Willis, Nathaniel, Jr., ii 438. 

Willis, N. P., ii 438. 

Tribute to James A. Hillhouse, ii 119. 

Wilmer, W. H, president of William and Mary, i 84. 
Wilson, Alexander, i 544. 

Wilson, Bird, Memoir of Bishop White, i 301. 
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■Wilson, John, Anagram of Crescentius Matherns.i. 59. 
Lines on. Jonathan Mztchell, i, 46. 

Talent at anagrams, i. 9. 

Wilson, Peter, i 385. 

Wind-Flower, the. Jones Very, ii. 623. 

Windham Frog Story, i. 600 
Windham, Frogs of. Samuel Peters^ i. 192. 
Window-Panes at Brandon, the. John R. Thomp¬ 
son^ ii. 718. 

Winged Worshippers, the. Charles Sprague, ii. 134. 
Winslow, Bjbjn^jamin D., ii 612. 

Winslow, Josiah, i 45. 

Winter Fireside, the. Samuel Low, i. 6S3. 

In the West, a, bv 0. F Hoffman, ii. 476. 
Opportunities of for instruction. F. TF. P. 
Greenwood, ii. 285. 

The cold, 1740-1. James M'Sparran, i, 144. 
Washington Allston, ii 17. 

William M. Johnson, i. 586 
Winthrop, Adam, Verses to the Lady Mildmay, i. 25. 
Winthrop, F. B., i. 388. 

Winthrop, Hon. J., epistle to. Mercy Warren, i. 164. 
Winthrop, James, ! 186. 

Winthrop, John, i. 25. 

Winthrop, John, Governor of Connecticut, i. 27. 

Mission of, to the Court of Charles II., by Eoger 
Wolcot, i. 79. 

Winthrop, Prof. John, i 13.5. 

WiNrHROP, Robert C., ii. 600. 

Compliment to B Franklin as Postmaster, i 110. 
Passage on J. Bowdoin and B. Franklin, i. 157. 
Toast in allusion to the seal of Harvard, i. 9. 
Wirt, Agnes, i. 619. 

Wirt, William, i. 617. 

Compliment to, by Josiah Quincy, i Oil. 

Life of by J. P. Kennedy, ii 220. 

Wise, Henry A., ii 669. 

Remark on H. Melville’s Typee, ii 678. 

WisTAR, Caspar, i 577. 

Witchcraft, by Cornelius Mathews, ii. 646. 

Memorable Providences relating to, by Cotton 
Mather, i. 60. 

Wither, George, poem on the Juvenilia of J. JB. 

Harwood, i. 556. 

Witherspoon, John, i 275. 

President of College of K'ew Jersey, i 273, ii 69. 
Without and Within. O. F Briggs, li. 681. 

Woes of Modern Greece. H. T Farmer, ii 24. 
WoLOOT, Roger, i. 79. 

Wolcott, John, (Peter Pindar) Dinner with. William 
Austin, 1. 659. 

Wolcott, Oliver, donation to Yale, i. 91. 

Wolfe, General, anecdotes of, i 431. 

George Cookings’ poem on, i 638. 

Lines on the Death of, i. 432. 

Ode on the death of by Thomas Paine, i 197- 
Ode on the Death of. Thomas Paine, i 201. 
Pastoral to the Memory of by Thomas Godfrey, 
i 196. 

Wolfert’s Roost, by Washington Irving, ii. 60. 
Wollaston, Mount, settlement at, i 28. 

Wollaston, William, Religion of Nature, i 107. 
Woman, Eulogy on. John Ledyard, i 326. 

Virtuous, the, James Bowdoin, i 168. 

Woman’s Record, by Mrs S. J. Hale, ii. 127. 

Women of the Revolution, by K P. Ellet, ii 610. 
Wonder-Working Providence of Zion’s Saviour in 
New England, by Edward Johnson, i 89. 


Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls, by N. Hawthorne, 
ii 505- 

Wonders of the Invisible World, by Cotton Mather, 
i 61. 

Passage from. Cotton Mather, i 64. 

Wood, George, ii 295. 

Wood, William, i 3. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin, Epitaph on John Cotton, 

i 22. 

First graduate from Harvard, i 22. 

Woodbury, Levi, ii 128. 

Woodhouse, James, i 680. 

WoodhuU, S. S., i 681. 

Woodman, Spare that Tree. G, P. Morris, ii 349. 
Woods, Leonard, i 636. 

Controversy with Henry Ware, ii 174. 

Woods, Leonard, Jr., president of Bowdoin, ii, 193, 
619. 

Woods, Samuel, i 636. 

Woodworth, Saiojel, ii 71. 

Woolly, Bishop, remark on, by Charles IL, i 62. 
WooLMAN, John, i 146. 

Elizaheih M Chandler, ii. 465. 

WooLSKY, Theodore D , i 88. 

Worcester, Noah, i 479. 

Wordsworth. James T. Fields, ii 700. 

Wordsworth, Wm., influence of, on W. C, Bryant, 

ii 185. 

World Sale, the. Ralph Hoyt, ii. 633. 

Worthington, J.\ne T., ii C78. 

Wreck of the Two Pollies. JUathanicl Peering, ii. 
336. 

Wright, Elizur, i 92. 

Wythe, George, character of, by T. Jefferson, i 239. 

Yale, Elihu, i 86. 

Yale College, i 83. 

Literary Mngazine, i 92. 

Yamoyden, by R. C. Sands and J. W. Eastbum, ii 
271. 

Yankee, the, by John Neal, ii. 103. 

Doodle, account of i 408. 

Yates, William, president of William and Mary, i. 
84. 

Year in Spain, by A. S. Mackenzie, ii. SCI. 

Yellow Fever, history of 1753, i 131. 

“You’d scarce expect.” Pavid Everett, i 508. 
Young, Alexander, ii 310. 

Eulogy of Bowditch, i C27. 

Young American, the. A. H Everett, ii 322. 
Young, Edward, lines from Zanga, i 106- 

Night Thoughts, in Latin, by Stephen Sewell, 
i 12. 

Young, John, i 233. 

Young Rosalie Lee. P. P. Cooke, ii. 686. 

Youth and Age. Richard Pahney, ii 99- 

Of Jefferson, the, by John Esten Cooke, ii 636. 
Youth’s Companion, the first child’s newspaper, ii 
438. 

Yusef by J. Ross Browne, ii 661. 

Zara, prologue to. General Burgoyne, i. 451. 
Zaragoza. A. S, Mackenzie,^ ii. 362. 

Zen obia, by William Ware, ii. 176. 

Fausta and Piso. William Wizr<?, ii 177. 
Zeuma, by James Ralph, i 103. 

Zinzendorff, by L. H. Sigourney, ii 186. 

Zophief by Maria Brooks, ii 19$. 
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Alexauder, Rev* A.'-^Outlines of Moral Science. 1 vol., 12mo. . * $ 75 

Alexander, Rev. J. A.— The Psalms. Translated and Explained. 8 vols., 

12mo ..3 75 

In Saif calf, $5 25. 

Alexander, Rev. Jas, W.— Life of Archibald Alexander^ D.D. 1 voL, 8vo., 

cloth,.2 50 

In Extra gilt, and half calf, $3 50; Morocco, $5 00. 

Also, a New Edition, 1 voL, large 12rno. Price reduced to . 1 25 

-- Consolation ; in Discourses on Select Topics, Addressed to 

the Suffering People of God. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, . . . . 2 00 

Fun gUt or half calf, $S 00; Morocco, extra, $4 00. 

Also, a New Edition, 1 voi., 12mo. Price reduced to . . 1 26 

Arthur, T. S.— (New Series.) Sparing to Spend; or, the Loftons and the 

Pinkertons. 1 vol., 16mo., , . . , , . . *75 

-- Lhe Old Man^s Bride, 1 vol., 16rao,, • * . . 76 

- Meart Mistories and Life Pictures, 1 vol., 16mo., . . 76 

- Home Lights and Shadows. 1 vol., 16mo., ... 76 


Barrv, P.— The Fruit Garden. Illustrated with 160 figures, representino* 
the different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of TreS 
Designs for Plantations, Implements, <fco., 1 vol., 12mo., . . 1 26 

Beach, Dr. W — The American Practice of Medicine, Being a Practical Ex¬ 
position of Pathology, Therapeutics, Surgery, Materia Medioa and 
Pharmacy, on Reformed Principles: Embracing the most Useful 
PortioTis of the former work, with Corrections, Additions, New 
Remedies, and Improvements; Illustrated by 800 colored engrav¬ 
ings, in S volumes, royal octavo,.. . 20 00 







Charles Scrihrher^s Publications. 


Beach, Dr. W .—Improved System of Midwifery, Adapted to the Re¬ 
formed Practice of Medicine. To which is added, A Compendium 
of the Treatment of Female and Infantile Diseases; with Remarks 
on Physiological and Moral Elevation. Illustrated by 50 colored 
plates. 1 vol., 8vo., . , . . . . . . . 6 00 

■- Anatomy^ Physiology and Health, 1 Vol., 8vo.; 25 cold, pi, 3 00 

- Medical and Botanical Dictionary, 1 vol., 8vo., . . . 1 75 

Bourne, Wm. O *—Golden Link, A Collection of Tales and Poems for the 

Young. 1 voL, 16mo., illustrated, ..63 

—-— Silverstring ; or,, Tales and Poems for the Young, Illustrated 

with elegant tinted engraviugs. 1 vol., 16mo., cloth, . . . 63 

Brace, C. L .—Home Life in Germany, Embracing a Picture of the Social 
Life, Conversations, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style of Living, &c., 
of the Germans. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . . 1 25 

-- Hungary in 1851. With an Experience of the Austrian 

Police. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . . . . 1 25 

Buddicom, R. P .—Emanuel on the Gross and in the Garden. 1 voL, 12mo., 

cloth, ........... 63 

Burkhardt, 0. B .—Fairy Tales and Legends of Many Nations,^ Selected and 
Newly Told, With Original Designs and Illustrations. 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth,.1 00 

Colored plates, $1 25. 

Cameron, Archibald .—His Heart Trials, 1 vol., 12mo., , , , , T5 

Campbell, Hon. Wm. W .—The Life and Writings of De Witt Clinton, 

1 vol., 12mo., cloth,.1 25 

— - Life of Robin Hood and Captain Kidd, An Historical 

Account of these Noted Characters, 1 voL, ]2mo., cloth, . • 75 

--- The Border Warfare of New York ; or, Annals of 'Tryon 

County, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . , . . 1 25 

Canon, Rev. Jas. Spencer .—Lectures on Pastoral Theology, 1 vol., 8vo., . 2 00 

Cheever, Rev. Geo. B.— Voices of Nature to Her Foster Child^ the Soul of 
Man, A Series of Analogies between the Natural and the Spiri¬ 
tual World. 1 vol., 12ino., cloth, . . . . , . 1 25 

-- A Voyage to the Celestial Country, Being the Reel in a 

Bottle, from Manuscripts of an Old Salt. An Allegory. 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, . , . . . . . . . . 1 00 

Cheever, Rev. H. T ,—Memorials of the Life and Trials of a Youthful 
Christian,, in Pui'suit of Health, as Developed in the Biography 
of Nathaniel Cheever, M.D. 1 voL, 12mo*, cloth, . . . 1 00 

Oormenin *—The Orators of France. Civil, Revolutionary, and Military. 

From the 16th Paris edition. Edited by George H. Colton, with 
an Essay on the Rise and Progress of French Parliamentary 
Eloquence, by J. T. Headley. 1 voh, 12mo., cloth or sheep. 
Illustrated with portraits, ..1 25 

Oarlen, Mrs. E. F .—One Tear of Wedlock; a Tale of Wedlock, 1 voL, 

12mo., cloth,.75 

In Paper, 50 ots. 

——~ Bride of Omberg. 1 voL, 12mo. cloth, .... 75 

In Paper, 50 eta. 
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Carlen. iirs. E. F.— Gustavus Lindorm ; or Lead us not into Temptation. 
1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . , • 

P»per, 60 cts. 

- Wkimsiial Women, 1 voL, 12mo., cloth, . • • • 

Paper 60 cts. 

- - Home in the Valley, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, • • • • 

Paper, 50 cts. 


Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works.— Personal Recollections, With a Memoir, by 
H. J. Tonna. 1 voL, 18mo., .. 


Helen Fleetwood^ 
JudaKs Lion^ 

Judcea Capta^ 

The Siege of Perry, 
Letters from Ireland^ 
The Rockite, 

Floral Biography, 


Principalities and Powers, 
Passing Thoughts, ) 
Falsehood and Truth, J 
Izram, a Mexican Tale, 
Osric, a Missionary Tale, 
Conformity, 

The Convent Bell, a Tale, 


o ^ 
> o 

> - • 


75 

75 

75 

60 


Chasles, Prof. P.— American Literature and Manners, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 

Translated by Donald MacLeod, . . . . . . . 1 00 

Oonybeare, Eev. W. J., and Rev. J. S. Howson.— The Life and Fpistles 
of Si. Paul, 2 vols., 8vo., with colored maps and many elegant 
illustrations, 6 00 

In half calf, $8 00; morocco, extra, $12 00. 


Dana’s, R. H.— Poems and Prose Writings. 2 vols., 12mo., . • . 2 50 


Davis, Geo. L. L.— The Pay star of American Freedom ; or, The Birth and 
Early Growth of Toleration in the Province of Maryland. With 
a Sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesapeake and Us tributa¬ 
ries, preceding the removal of the Government from St. Mary’s to 
Annapolis; and a glimpse of the numbers and general state of 
Society, of the Religion, and Legislation , of the Life and Manners 
of the Men who Worshipped in the Wilderness at the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. 1 vol., 12mo., . . . , . . 1 00 


Duyckinck, E. A., and G. L.— Cyclopedia of American Literature. Em¬ 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and Selections 
from their Writings, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 

2 vols., 8vo., with 225 portraits, 425 autographs, and 75 views of 
colleges, libraries, and residences of authors, and elegant steel 
engravings of J. Fenimore Cooper and Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols., 
royal gvo. Sold only by Subscription,.7 00 


Dwight, Rev. H. G. 0.— Christianity Revived in the East, Being a History 
of the Great Religious Reformation in Armenia, with an Account 
of the Sufferings, and Persecutions of the Early Missionaries and 
Converts. A new and revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . ] 00 

Ellet, Mrs. E. F.— The Women of the American Revolution, 3 vols., 12mo., 

cloth or sheep, with 7 steel engravings,.3 5C 

- Pomestie History of the American Revolution. 1 vol., 12mo, 1 00 

- Evenings at Wodlawn, .... do. . 1 00 

- Pioneer Women of the West, . . , do. .125 

- Watching Spirits, 1 vol., 8vo., with 6 elegant steel eng., 

cloth, extra gilt,.. 50 

English Woman in Russia. Impressions of the Society and Manners 
of the Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in 
that Country, 1 vol., 12rno., . . . , , , . 1 13 
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Flagg, Edmund.—F(?n 2 ce, the City of the Sea. From the Invasion of Napo¬ 
leon, in 1797, to the Capitulation to Eadetzky in 1849. With a 
Contemporaneous View of the Peninsula. 2 vols., 12 rao., cloth, with 
map and 7 engravings, . . . . . . , • 2 50 

George, Anita .—Lives of the Queens of Spain. 2 vols., 12mo., portraits, . 2 5 C 

Hall, Rev. B. R .—Teaching a Science—The Teacher an Artist. 1 vol. 

12 mo. cloth,.. 00 

- Frank Freeman^s Barber Shop. A Tale for the South and 

North. 1 vol. 12 mo., cloth. Illustrations, . , . * 1 00 

Hall, Rev. Dr. E.— The Puritans and thdr Principles. 1 vol. 8 vo. cloth, . 2 60 

-- An Exposition of the Law of Baptism^ as it regards the 

Mode and the Subjects. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

1 vol. 12 ino., cloth,. 75 

Harsha, D- A .—The most eminent Orators of ancient and Modern Times: 

Containing Sketches of their Lives, Specimens of their Eloquence, 
and an Estimate of their Genius. 1 vol., 8 vo. W'ith Portrait, . 2 25 

Headley, J. T.— Washington and his Generals. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, . 2 50 

- Napoleon and his Marshals. 2 vols., 12 mo., cloth. Illus¬ 
trated with 12 portraits,. 2 60 

- The Sac7'ed Mountains. Illustrated with 12 engravings by 

Burt, with designs by Lossing. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, . . . 1 25 

Do. do., full gilt, $1 76 ; “Sro., cloth,'“full gilfc, $3 50; morocco, extia, $3 50. 

- Sacred Scenes and Characters. l.voL, 12 mo., cloth, with 

12 illustratioUvS by Darley, . ..1 25 

Do. do., 1 vol., 8 ro., cloth, full gilt, $3 00; morocco, $3 60. 

- Letters from Italy and Alps and the Rhine. 1 vol., 12mo., 

clotli. A new edition, revised and enlarged, with a portrait of the 

author ..1 IS 

- Adirondack ; or, Life in the Woods. With Original Designs 

from Gignoux, Ingham, Durand, &c. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth . . 1 25 

- Life of Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, gilt, with por¬ 
trait, ..1 25 

- History of the Second War with England. 2 vols., 12mo., 

cloth, with 10 engravings,.2 50 

- The Old Guard of Napoleon, from Marengo to Waterloo. 

1 vol., 12 ino., cloth, with 10 Engravings,.1 26 

- Lives of Winfield Scott and Andrew Jackson.. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 

with ])ortraits, . . . . . . . . . . 1 25 

- Miscellanies. 1 vol., 12mo., . . . . . • 1 00 

- Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol.,.75 

Herbert, Hen. W .—American Game in its Seasons. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 

with 12 snptn-b engravings, . . . . . . . 1 26 

__ The Captains of the Roman Republic. I vol, l2mo., cloth, 

illustrated, . . . • . • • . • . 1 25 

_ The Capianns of the Old World. Their Campaigns, Charac¬ 
ter, and CondiKd-, as (Compared with the great Modern Strategists, 

1 vol., 12nio., with 5 original engravings,.1 25 

Hooker, D. W .—Physician and Patient; or, a Practical View of the 
Mutual Dufies, Relations, and Interests of the Medical Profession 
and the Community. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth, , . . . 1 25 
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Cha/rlm 8crib7iefr^B Publications. 


Hooter, D. W.— Homoeopathy. An Examination of its Doctrines and Evi¬ 
dences* 1 voL, 12mo,, cloth,. 

- Lessons from the History of Medical Delusions, 1 vol., 12mo., 

cloth, 

Hoffman, 0. Fenno.— Greyslayer. A Romance of the Mohawk* 1 voL, 

12mo., cloth, . ^ • 

Hudson, H. H.— Lectures on ShaJcspeare. 2 vols., 12mo., 

Joslin, ill's. B. F.— Clement of Dome, A Leg’end of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury. iVith an Introduction by Prof. Tayler Lewis. 1 vol., 18mo., 
cloth,. 

Kirkland, Mrs. 0. M.— The Evening Boole ; or. Fireside Talk on Morals 
and Manners^ with Sketches of Western Life. With elegant 
engravings, from original designs. 1 vol., 8v’‘o., cloth, full gilt, 

*Morocco, extra, $5 50, do. do. in 1 volt^ ISmo., cloth, with 3 engiavmgs, $1 25. 

- Autumn Hours and Fireside Reading. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. 

full gilt.- • 

Morocco, extra, $5 50. 

- A Book for the Home Circle; or^ Familiar Thoughts on 

Various Topics, Literary, Moral, and Social. A companion to 
“ The Evening Book.^’ With 8 fine steel engravings from designs 
by Dallas. 1 vol, 8vo., cloth, full gill,. 

Morocco, $5 60. 

- Holidays Abroad; or., Europe from the West. 2 vols., 

12mo., cloth,.. . 

Knox, Rev. J. B.— Historical Account of SL Thomas, W. L 

Lawrence, Eugene.— Lives of the British Historians, 2 vols., 12mo., . 

Lord, Eleazer.— The Epoch of Creation. The Scripture doctrine contrasted 
with the geological theory. With an Introduction by Rev. R. W. 
Dickinson, D.D. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth,. 


63 

60 

1 25 

2 50 

63 

3 50 

3 60 

3 50 

2 00 

2 50 

1 00 


Lynch, Lieut. W. F.— Haval Life — The Midshipman; or, Observations 

Afloat and Ashore. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth, . . . . . 1 00 

Marvel, Ik.— The Battle Summer. Being transcripts from personal obser¬ 
vation in Paris during the year 1848. With illustrations by 
Dailey. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth, . . . . . . . 1 25 

Pull gUt, $1 75; moiocco, $3 50^ 

- Dream Life. A Fable of the Seasons. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 

gilt top, or red edges, . . , . . , . . 1 25 

Pull gilt, $1 76; morocco, $3 50 

—;- The Lorgnette; or, Studies of the Town. By an Opera- 

goer (Ik. Marvel). 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, set off with Mr. Darley’s 
Designs.. , . . . .250 

Poll gilt, $3 60. 

- Fresh Gleanings; or, a Hew Sheaf from the Old Field of 

Continental Europe. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth,.1 25 

Pull gilt, |1 76; morocco, $2 50. 

- Reveries of a Bachelor. A Book of the Heart. With 2 

illnstrations. 1 vol., 12rao., cloth, gilt top, or red edges, . . 1 25 

Do. do., iu lull gilt, $1 75; morocco extra, $3 50. Do. do., in 1 voL,''8vo., with 26 lUus- 
tiatious designed by Darley, cloth, gilt, $4 00; morocco, $6 00. 

- Fudge Doings. Being Tony Pudge’s Eecords of the same, in 

Forty Chapters, 2 vok., 12mo.,.. 2 00 

Mason, Rev. Dr. J. M. —Complete Works. With Portrait. 4 vols., 12mo. 

A new and revised edition. Price reduced to . . . 


4 60 
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Mason, Rev. Dr. Erskine.— A Pastor's Legacy, Being Sermons on Practical 
Subjects. With a biief Memoir of the Author, bj'Rev. Wm. 

Adams, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo., with a portrait, . . . . 2 00 

Maxwell, J. S.— The Czar, his Court and People, Including a Tour in 
Norway and Sweden, A new and revised edition. 1 voh, 12mo., 
cloth ........... 1 00 

Mitchell, Prof. O. M.— The Planetary and Stellar Worlds, A Popular 
Exposition of the Gieat Discoveries and Theories of Modern 
Astronomy. In a Series of Ten Lectures. In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 1 25 

March, C. W.— Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries, 1 vol., 12mo., 

with portrait, . . . , . . . . . . 1 00 

Macleod Donald.— Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1 voh, 12mo, cloth, with 

portrait . . . . . . . , , . , 1 00 

- The Idler and the Alps ; or, Pynnshurst and his Wander¬ 
ings. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth.1 25 

- The Bloodstone. 1 vol., 12rno., cloth, . . . . ^75 

Morris, George P.— Poetical Works, complete. With thirteen superb engrav¬ 
ings, from original designs by Weir and Darley, and a portrait of 
the Author, by the late Henry Inman. Elegantly printed on fine 
vellum paper. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, full gilt, . • . . . 5 00 

Morocco, extra, $7. 

Magoon, E. L.— The Orators of the American Revolution. 1 vol., 12rao., 

cloth or sheep, with 6 portraits,.. 1 25 

- The Living Orators in America* 1 vol., 12mo., cloth or 

sheep, with 6 fine portraits, . . . . . . . 1 25 

More, Margaretita.— The Household of Sir Thomas More. 1 vol., 18mo., 50 

Macdonald, Rev. Di‘. J. M.— The Coming of the Lord. A Key to the Book 


of Revelation. With an Appendix. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, . . 75 

- My Father'^s House; or, the Heaven of the Bible. 1 vol., 

12mo., . . . ... 1 25 

Do. do., cloth, full gilt, $1 76. 

McConnell, J. L .—Talbot and Vernon. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, . 1 00 

Paper, 75 cents. 

- The Glenns, A Family History. 1 vol., 12 mo., cloth, . 75 

Paper, 50 cents. 

- Grahame; or, Youth and Manhood. 1 vol. 12 mo. cloth . 75 

Paper, 60 cents. 

Myrtle Minnie —Myrtle Wreath ; or. Stray Leaves Recalled, 1 vol., 12 ino., 1 25 


Newcomb, Rev. H .—Cyclopedia of Missions, 1 vol., large octavo, double 
columns, 700 pages. Embracing a Comprehensive View of all 
the Missionary Operations in the World, with Geographical 
Descriptions, Condition of the Unevangelized, <fec.; tt^gother with 
the Religious Movements of the Age; under Alphabetical Arrange¬ 
ment. Illustrated with an original frontispiece from Rev. xx. 1-3, 
and thirty missionary maps, . • . . . . . 3 00 

Nieritz .—Stories for Children. Translated from the German, by Mrs. H. 0. 
Conant. 

- The LiUle Dnmmer; or, Filial Affection, A story of the 

Russian Campaign. 1 vol., 16mo., cloth, illustrated, ... 60 
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Nieritz.— The Plum Woman ; or, the Child with Three Mothers, 1 vol., 

16ino., cloth, illustrated, . .. 

- The Rat-Catcher, 1 vol., 16mo., cloth, illustrated, 

- Alexander Menzihof\ or^ ike Perils of Greatness, 1 vol., 

16mo., cloth, illustrated,. 

Our First Mother, 1 vol. 16rao.,. 

Paulding, J. K .—Puritan and his Daughter, 1 voh, 12mo., 

Peck, George W.— Melbourne and the Chincha Islands. With Sketches of 
Lima, and a Yoyage round the World. 1 vol., 12 rao., cloth, 

Peep of Day Series.— The Peep of Day ; or, a Series of the Earliest Reli¬ 
gious Instructions the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With 
verse illustrative of the Subjects. 1 vol., ISmo., with engravings, 

- Lme upon Line, A second series, ..... 

- Precept upon Precept. Third series ..... 

- Here a Little and there a Little ; or. Scripture Facts. 1 vol., 

ISmo., w'ith engravings. Fourth series ..... 

Perce, Elbert.— Gulliver Joi: his three Voyages, Being an Account of his 
Marvellous Adventures in Kailoo, Hydrogenia, and Ejario. 1 vol., 
16ino., cloth, w'ith six tinted illustrations, ..... 

- Old Karl the Cooper, and Ids Wonderful Booh. 1 voL, 16rao., 

cloth, wnth 9 engravings, .. 

Post, Rev. T, M., D.D.— The Skeptical Era in Modern History ; or, The 
Infidelity of the Eighteenth Century. Indicating Despotism and 
Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the future destiny of Society. 
1 voL, 12 mo.,. 

Prentiss,— Life of Seargent S, Prentiss, Edited by his Brother. 2 vols., 
12 mo.,.. 

Princeton Pulpit, Original contributions from the pens of Rev. Samuel 
Miller, D.D., Rev. James Carnahan, D.D., Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Rev. John MacLean, D.D., Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., 
Rev. J. Addison, Alexander, D.D., Rev. Archibald Alexander, 
D.D.; &c., in 1 vol., cloth, ........ 

Primitive Church Offices, Essays on the. In 1 vol., 12 mo., uniform with 
Alexander on the Ptsalms.^^ 

RufiFner, Rev. H.— The Fathers of the Desert * or, an Account of the Origin 
and Practice of Monkery among Heathen Nations, its Passage into 
the Ckurch,and some Wonderful Stories of the Fathers concerning 
the Primitive Monks and Hermits, 2 vols., 12 mo., cloth 

Rodman. Ella.— A Grandmothers Recollections, With Six tinted illustra¬ 
tions. 1 vol., 16rao., cloth,. 

X.'B.—Woman^s Wldms. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . 

Seaman, E. 0 ,— The Progress of Nations in Civilization, Productive Indus¬ 
try, Wealth, and Population, Illustrated by Statistics of Mining, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Coin. Banking, Internal 
Improvements, Emigration, and Population. 1 voL, 12 mo., cloth, 

Scott, Rev. Wm. C .—Genius and Faith ^ or. Poetry and Religion. 1 vol., 

12 mo., cloth,. 






Charles Soribner^s ^Publications. 11 

Sohaft, li.ev. Dr. P.—SchaJ^^s Church Sistory. History of the Apostolic 
Church, with a General Introduction to Church History, Trans¬ 
lated by the Eev', Edward D. Yeomans. 1 voL, 8vo., 700 pages, . 3 00 

- America: Social^ Political^ and Peligious. 1 voL, 12mo., 1 OC 

Shitneall, Rev, R. C.— The End of Prelacy ^ or^ a Treatise on Ministerial 
Parity and the Non~efficacy of Sacramental Grace^ versus the Po- 
manism of the Prelatical Dogma of an TJnbrolcen Succession^ and 
its Cognate Sacramentarianism. 1 vol., 8vo., , . . . 2 00 

Sigourney, Mrs. L. H.— Examples of Life and Death. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 

Saxton, L, C.— The Fall of Poland. Containing an Analytical and a 
Philosophical Account of the Causes which Conspired in the Ruin 
of that Nation \ together with a History of the Country from its 
Origin. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth,.2 50 

Sheep, $2 6S. 

Simms, Wm. Q. — The Huguenots in Florida; or the Lily and the Totem. 

1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . ... 1 25 

Street, Alfred.— Frontenac^ the Atotarho of the Iroquois. A Metrical 

Romance. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, with portrait, . . . . 1 25 

Stanton, H. B.— Sketches of Deforms and Reformers of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth,.• , 1 OC 

Tyler, Samuel,— A Discourse on the Baconian Philosophy. 1 vol., 12mo., 


cloth,.1 00 

Burns; as a Poet and as a Man. 1 vol., 12mo., . . 75 


Shelton, Rev. F. W,— Peeps from a Belfry ; or, the Parish Sketch-Book. 

1 vol,, 12mo., cloth,.1 00 

- Crystalline ; or, the Heiress of Fall-Down Castle. 1 vol., 

12mo,, cloth, with original illustrations from designs by Billings, . 88 

- Up the River. 1 vol., 12rao., cloth, with 36 elegant engrav¬ 
ings from original designs, . . . . . . . . 1 25 

- The Rector of St. BardolyEs ; or^ Superannuated, 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth,.1 00 

Tupper, M. F.— Proverbial Philosophy. A new edition, with 40 original 

illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo., morocco, . , . . • . . 3 00 

Oloth, fall gilt, $2 50; cloth, plain, $1 T5. 

Taylor, Geo.— Indications of the Creator; or, the Natural Evidences of 


Final Causes. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, , . . . . . 1 00 

Tuthill, Mrs. L. C.— Tip-Top \ or, a Noble Aim. 1 vol., 16mo., cloth, . 63 

- Braggadoda. A Book for Boys and Girls. 1 vol, 16mo., 

cloth,.63 

- Beautiful Bertha. 1 vol, 16mo., cloth, illustrated, . . 63 

- Queer Bonnets. A Book tor Girl 1 vol, 16mo., . . 63 


- Joy and Care. A Book for Young Mothers. 1 vol., 16mo., 63 

Van Santvoord, Geo.— Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States. 

1 vol, 8 VO., cloth, with portrait,.2 26 

- Life of Algernon Sidney. With Sketches of some of his Con¬ 
temporaries, and Extracts from his Correspondence and Political 
Writings. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth, with portrait, . . . . 1 OC 

Van Doren, Rev. W. H.— Mercantile Morals. A Book for Young Merchants. 

1 vol. 16mo., cloth,.68 







12 Charles Sm^hner^'^s Publication. 

Rev. Nathaniel.—A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, containing 
the whole of the New and Old Testaments, collected and arranged 
systematically in thirty books (based on the work of the learned 
Talbot), together with an Introduction, setting forth the character 
of the work, and tiie immense facility this method affords for 
understanding the Word of God. Also, three different Tables of 
Contents prefixed, and a General Index subjoined, so elaborated 
and arranged in alphabetical order, as to direct at once to any 
subject required. 1 voi,, royal 8vo. A new edition revised and 
enlarged, \^ith a scriptural index and parallel tables, about 1000 
pages, ..... ...... 5 00 

In half calf, $6 50; m morocco, extra, $10 00. 

Wheeler, Gervase .—Homes for the People ia Suburb and Country ; or, the 
Villa^ the Mansion, and the Cottage. Adapted to American Climate 
and Wants. 1 vol., 12rao., wnth 100 engravings, . . . 1 50 

- Rural Homes. Sketches of Houses Suited to American 

Country Life. With original designs, plans, estimates, <feo. 1 voi., 

12mo., cloth, . . . ... 1 25 

Ward, Rev. F. De ,—India and the Hindoos. Being a Popular View of the 
Geography and History, Government, Manners, Customs, Litera¬ 
ture, and Religious Observances of that Ancient Country. 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, with map and numerous illustrations, . . .12^ 

Willis^ N. P .—Rural Letters, and Other Records of Thoughts at 
Leisure. Embracing : Letters from under a Bridge, Open-Air Mus- 
ings in the City, Invalid Rambles in Germany, Letters from 
Watering Places, &c., &o. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . 1 25 

- Life Here and There ; or, Sketches of Society and Adventures 

at Far-Apart Times and Places. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . 1 25 

- Famous Persons and Places. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . • 1 25 

- Fun Jottings ; or, Laughs I Have Taken a. Pen To. 1 vol., 

12mo., cloth, ... 1 25 

- A Health Trip io the Tropics, <kc. 1 vol., 12mo.. cloth, . 1 25 

- People I Have Met ; or, Pictures of Society and People of 

Mark. Drawn under a Thin Veil of Fiction. 1 vol., 12mo, 3rd 

edition, cloth,.1 25 

- Pencillings by the Way. 1 vol., 12mo., . . , . 1 25 

- A Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, on Board of an 

American Frigate. 1 voL, 12mo., cloth, . . . . . 1 25 

- Out Boors at Idlewild ; or, the Shaping of a Home on the 

Banks of the Hudson. 1 voL, 12mo., . . . . . 1 25 

- The Rag Bag. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, . . . . . 1 25 

•- Hurrygraphs; or. Sketches from Fresh Impressions of 

Scenery, Celebrities and Society. 1 vol., 12mo., . - . .12b 

Warren, J. E.— Vagamundo ; or, the AttacMin Spain. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 1 00 

Wisner, Rev. Dr. Wm .—Incidents in the Life of a Pastor. 1 vol., 12mo. 

3rd edition, cloth, , . . . . . . . . 1 00 

Woodworth, F. C.— Uncle Frank^s Home Stories. A Beautiful Series of 

Juvenile Books. 6 vols., square 18mo., cloth, a set, . . . 3 00 

1. Budget of Willow Lane Stories; S. A. Peep at Our Neighbors; 8. The Miller of Onr 

Village and Some of flis Toll; 4. iPhe Strawberry Girl; or, How to Rise m the World; 

6. Boy*s and Girl’s Country Book; 6. The Little Mischief Maker. 

Young Emigrants—Madelaine Tube — The Crystal Palace. 1 vol*, 

16mo., cloth, with illustrations,. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
Latest Publications 


LIFE OF SEAEGENT S. PE'ENTISS. 

EDITED BY HIS BROTHER. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 60. 

“ Next to Patrick Henry, S S. Prentiss was the greatest natural orator that has appeared in this country. 
* * * Dazzling wit, keen sarcasm, apt illustrations, and briJliaiit figures of speech, poured in profusion from 
his lips—^borne on a torient of feeling which irresistibly carried away whatever audience he addressed. His habits 
were convivial; he was a prince of good fellowship, full of fun and anecdote, and no one ever exceeded him in 
the grace with which he told a story .’’—Bujffulo Commercial, 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE; 

OR, THE HEAVEN OP THE BIBLE. BY REV. JAMES MACDONALD, D D. 1vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

It places before the reader in a clear and striking manner the conceptions of heaven with which we are fur¬ 
nished m the Bible. Its eloquence will fascinate, while its statements will convince .”—Hartford (Joitrant. 

AMERICA. 

THE POUTICAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS OHARAOTBR OP THE UNITED STATES. 

BY REV. p. SCHAFP, D D. Author of “ History of Apostolic Church.” 1 vol, 12mo. fl. 

“The work is replete with information, and gives a miniature picture of the United States that must he of 
great aeivice m dispelling European ignorance of this country .”—Hew York Commercial. 

“A valuable addition to the leligious and political literature of the times .—Daily State of Maine. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE IN SUBURB AND COUNTRY 

OR, THE TILDA, THE MANSION, AND THE COTTAGE. 

Ailapted to American Climate and Wants. By Gervasb Wheeler, Architect, Author of “ Rural Homes,” etc. 
1 vol 12mo., with 100 Engravings. $1 50. 8d Edition. 

This work is to supply a want that, in the opinion of the publisher, has not as yet been fully met. Other books 
have been presented, offering models for home builders, but they have generally been the crude notions and 
sketches of men of liteiary and aitistic talent rather than of practical skill. 

In the present volume not only the stored hints of a long and successful practice in his profession of an archi¬ 
tect have been offered, but the plans elucidating his remarks have had the benefit of realization, and of mature 
thought and examination. 

In its pages the reader will find an amount of information that will satisfy his nearly every want; and in the 
plans, examples of every class of house required by the people throughout the land, from the econonucally-con- 
siructed cottage of six or seven hundred dollais to the mansion of tliirty thousand. 

AN IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Embracing personal and critical notices of Authors, and selections from their writings, ftom the earliest period 
to the present day. By B. A. Duyckinck and Q-eo. L. Duyekmek 2 vols. 8vo. With 225 portraits, 426 auto¬ 
graphs, and 76 views of colleges, libraries, and residences of authors, and elegant steel engravings of J, Eeuimore 
Cooper and Benjamin Pranklm. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $7. Sold only by subscription. 

' New Edition. Price reduced. 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D. 

BT RET. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 1 Tol. large, ISmo. $1 26. 

Hmtractfrom Preface to Hew Hdition, 

“ The reasons for this edition are sufficiently obvious. Many persons who would gladly have perused the larger 
memoir found it beyond their reach. It will be seen that the abridgment has been slight, and that the narrative is 
scarcely touched. Especially is the autobiographical part given entire.” 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. 

B7 EUGENE LAWRENCE. 2 yols. ISmo. $2 60. 

“ Having noticed that there was no account In the language, of the lives of the British Historians, I have been 
led to publish the following sketches of these eminent men. They have been composed with care, from the best 
sources, chiefly with the hope of recalling the memory of a class of great wnters who have as yet wanted a Mog** 
rapher.— Preface. 

THE DAY-STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; 

OR, THE BIRTH AND EARLY GROWTH OF TOLERATION IN THE PROTINOE OF MARYLAND. 

With a sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesapeake and its tributaries, preceding the removal of the Gov¬ 
ernment from St, Mary’s to Annapolis; and a glimpse of the numbers and goneral state of society, of the religion 
and legislation: of the life and manners of the men who worshipped In the wilderness at the First Rude Altar of 
Liberty. By Geo. L. L. Davis, of the Bar of Baltimore. 1 vol. 12mo.‘ $1. 

THE SKEPTIOAL ERA IN MODERN HISTORY; 

OR, THE INFIDBIITY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Infllcating Despotism and Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the future destiny of Society, By Rev. T. M. Post, 
D«D. 1 voL 12mo. 88 cents. 




REMOVAL 


Charles Scribnerj a^n4 :/ iAz^ 

^ S y^ anc/ S Ap ©A'%m 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE WOBKS, 

Ju&t JPi^lished 
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Charles Scribner. 


L 

THE THREE GARDEIfS, 

EDEisr, oethsem:ai^, Am > paradise, 

OR, MAIL’S RUIN, REDEMPTION, AND RESTORATION. 

By Rey. 'W'se. Adams, D.D., 

(Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New Tork). 

1 vol 12»io., cloth, $1. 

II. 

SIGHT HEAEIN'G. 

HOW PRESERTED^HOW LOST. 

By Heyrt Clark, M.D. 

1 •aol. 12mo., cloth, with numerous Engravings, $1. 

A popular handbook, designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of 
the organs of Sight and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible 
impairment, down to the latest period of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, 
the teacher, the guardian, the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the student and the man of 
letters. It is belieyed to furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the 
subject, and treats fanuHarly of matters in which every class of readers must have a deep 
interest. 

Very great care has been taken in the preparation of this book, in order to make it supply 
ftiUy a want universally acknowledged. 

m. 

SECOND MARRIAGE 

BY OHAS. BTJB.DETT. 

1 vol. X2mo., cloth. ‘Jo cts. 

IT. 

LIFE OF RRINCE TALLEYRAND 

1 vol. 127710., cloth, with Portrait. $1 26. 

T. 

EEAEIT Y; 

OR, THE MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1, 

TI. 

A KEY TO THE BIBLE; 

OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMON SENSE, 

BY WHICH THE SORIPTUEES SHOULD BE INTERPRETED. 

By Rev. David Dobi. 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

TIL 

THREE PEB CEHT A MOHTH. 

BY CHAS. BURDETT. 

1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 15 cts. 


Tin. 

MOW FXRSV OFFFXrFO OTO TTBtHJ XIKAJDS:. 

6th thousand, with a nbw indsx. 

oyolopedia of missions 


BY REY. HARVEY NETYOOMB. 

1 vol. large octavo, double columns, '700 pp* Price $8. 








